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PREFACE. « 


The Romance, if Romance it may be called, of “ Gentleman 
Jack ; ob, Life on the Hoad,” having attained an amount of popular 
favour never before experienced in the annals of periodical literature, is 
now presented tothe reading public in its complete form, with the convic¬ 
tion of the publisher that it will be ever considered as a standard work. 

The extraordinary success of this work may be accounted for from 
the fact that there is not a page of it that does not glow with a life-like 
reality. Every incident is not only possible, but highly probable, and 
naturally flows from some one feeling it, although from the antecedent 
circumstances it would be impossible to anticipate what is to come. 

We need not inform the readers of the following pages that the 
personages therein represented 

“ Ib fckeir babit as they lived," 

are not the coinages of fancy, but realities ; and many of the surprising 
adventures of Claude Duval herein mentioned are perfectly authentic. 

# With many thanks, both to the press and to the public, the pub¬ 
lisher begs to present the work as a whole to the lovers of rationul 
fiction. 
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Londun, February, 1852, 





The corpse had hung in the gibbet till autumnal rains had bleached face, hands, and 
clothing. Suddenly there came such a gust of strong wind that it swung the body 
horizontally from the gibbet. Two figures emerged from among a clump of firs. They 
were a girl and a lad ; the girl clung to the boy, and in terror said :—“ Oh, Claude, 
Claude, are you sure that you saw it?” “ Saw it. May? Yes, as plainly as—as—I 
now see the moon in the clouds. It was the figure of our poor father.” “ You know, 
Claude, that our poor father is no more. Let us return home again. Oh, Claude, 
Claude, you know where this leads to.” “ I do. But it was towards here that the figure 
pointed.’* “ You. did not ssream, Claude.” “ No, sister May, no. I saw the figure move 
owards the little window that looks this way, and it pointed in the direction 
jf this place and then I sobbed ‘father, father, fatherT when.it seemed to 
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roll away Ilka a mist, and X heard nothing but the wind moaning round the 
cottage 

■" It was very dreadful, 

* Yes, yes, and yeti was mat sod than frightened, bo you see 1 rest and 
called to' you, Miiy* Id teii yin thit J was going out unon the heath, and you 
would come with me. Ilu^e "brought the old pistol with me. May; then we 
will now for the first time, look upon that which we knew there was to be seen 
on the hi. ith, and yet never dared approach, for I think that was whkt my 
father meant to-night/* 

As this brief conversation was proceeding, the orphans, for such they were, had 
been ascending a raised portion of the heath, and when they reached y® auramit 
of what might be termed iRttlo knoll, the you** moon pressed- out again from 
among the drifting cloudy ftud the girl in the mstswee—« distance that .looked 
greater than it really wee at that dubious hour, caught a sight of the gibbet. 
With a cry of agony she threw herself upon her brother’s breast, exclaiming in 
accents^* 

^ Claude, Claude, it will break our hearts, It will—it wflL” 

The boy guessed well what -it was she had and he shook with a visible 
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she had alluded. Then however, while her fair face was hidden on his bosom, and 
her long silken hair streamed about 1dm, for it had escaped from its confinement, 
he shaded his eyes wifh his disengaged hand, and bdfcea at the gibbet. 

B -could be but faintly seen, but if only the shadow Of it had met his eyes it 
must have greatly moved him. The moon disappeared again behind a drifting 
cion *1, and like a phantom the gibbet was gone. 

iv May, dear May,” he whispered, “ look up and spedk to me. I am quite 
sure that, very dreadful as this thing is to us, that the <iread of how dreadful it is 
must be worse than the reality. Come on, and lean as heavily upon ine , as you 
please ; I am sure that our father whom we know is in heaven, meant us to pay 
this sad visit to night, as we were about to leave the place to-morrow. Come 
on, do not tremble so, May, courage, courage. We are not so utterly wretched 
even now poor, friendless and forlorn, as we really are, as he, Sir Lionel Eaversham, 
who persecuted our poor father to death, and yet knew his innocence- ' 

“He—he was innocent, Claude.” g 

“ He was. He told us that he wa$, and we will believe him as we believe in 
God, May” V ^ 

“Oh, yes, yes. It is something to know that he did not do the 4®©d they said 
he did, Claude. That although he perished fearfully he perished innocently..*I 
dare not look up again, but—but I will not leave you, Claude. I will g with 
you, but you will not ask me to look up again. Tell me you w31 not, for I know 
t will kin me to do so, or drive me mad, which would be worse. Oh, Claude— 
Claude, what will bee me of us V* 

She sobbed hysterically upon her brother’s shoulder, and stout hearted as the 
boy was, he now shook with emotion, and could hardly command his voice suffi¬ 
ciently to speed* articulately. He did, however, after a slight pause, manage to 
breathe some comfort to the heart of May. 

“ Creep gently on,” he said, “and you shall not look up, May, if you io not 
wish. For myBeif, I feel that before I leave this, place, I hope for ever. I ought to 
take one last farewell glance at our poor father. Come on gently. See, the moon 
Is peeping out again.” . - L 

It was so. Through a wide straggling opening in the clouds, the bright anc 
beautiful moon showed her silver, crescent, and sent down a flood of silvery radi¬ 
ance upon the earth. The two mourners, for such indeed they were, slowly ap¬ 
proached the gibbet, and now they were so near to that dreaded and truly 
dreadful object, tnar- May felt, she dared not raise her -dyes from the ground, lest 
they should be blasted by the awful sight before her. To Claude, even, it was an 
act- evidently of desperate resolution to'look up, and when he did so, it seemed 
almost as if, by some more Ilian natural power/lie had wrenched his head in that 
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direction. Immediately on the other side of the gibbet was a bridle path,, and 
beyond that again was a deep declivity descending into the road-way for carriages, 
but all in that direction was gloom, for the tall fir trees completely prevented any 
observations beyond the gibbet, at which Claude continued gazing, until his eyes 
were so filled with tears that he could see nothing, and then he dashed them away 
with his disengaged hand, and looked again. 

“ Father, father/* he said, “they murdered you. Lou did no murder, although 
Sir Lionel took an oath to say he saw you do it; and why he was so wicked, God 
only knows.” * 

“ Claude, Claude/' gasped May, “ I—-I never told you—but now in the pre¬ 
sence of this dreadfui object I feel* that I ought.” 

“ What do you mean. May ?* 

tf I have thought at times that I knew why our poor father offended Sir Lionel 
Faversham; I do not rightly understand it, but Sir Lionel met me once upon the 
heath. He dismounted from his horse, and flinging the bridle across his arm, he 
would walk by my side to our cottag’e-door, and as we went, he asked me if I 
should like a coach to ride in, and to be a lady. Then when we reached the cot¬ 
tage he whispered something to our poor father, who, thereupon, raised his hand 
and struck him. Sir Lionel left the cottage without a word, and our father turn¬ 
ing to me, kissed my cheek, and said, * Never mention this affair, my May. It is 
quite over.* ” 

“ And soon after came the—the charge against our father of murdering the 
steward of Sir Lionel in the shrubbery of Faversham House,” cried Claude. “ Oil, 
<3od—God, I see it all.” 

He clasped his hands, and dropped upon his knees at the foot of the gibbet. 

§§ “ I swear,” he cried, “ I solemnly swear — ” 

r “ Oh, no, no, no,” sobbed and entreated May. 11 Take no wild oath of revenge, 
Claude. Let us now pursue our original intention of going to London, and there 
seeking some honest means of livelihood, turning our backs for ever upon this 
place, which must, even to think of, be a horror to us.” 

“ I will have revenge—no—not revenge, but justice. Henceforth a sense of 
my father’s wrongs will make me a foe to all mankind, except those who shall 
assist me to avenge them; here i n presence of his poor remains, I swear - ” 

“ Hush 1 hush! Claude, do you hear nothing ?” 

The tramp of a horse’s foot upon the bridle path, just beyond the gibbet, came 
upon their ears, and by one accord the\ both leant forward, to listen in the direc¬ 
tion from whence the sound proceeded. 

“ "Who is it?” whispered May. Who is it P*’ 

“Some chance traveller on the heath,” replied Claude. “Listen ! listen! and 
yet it is a strange time of night, and the road is seldom used except by those who 
are familiar with it, and who are going to Faversham House. Stand in the sha¬ 
dow, Mary—of—of——” 

The gibbet he would have said, but with a shudder he paused, and did not pro¬ 
nounce the word May understood what he meant, and crouched down sobbing 
fey the foot of the appalling object. The horseman evidently approached rapidly, 
and yet there seemed to be an unsteady, uncertain mode of progression about the 
steed, as it neared the spot were the corpse hung in its grim corslet of chains. It 
seemed as if the rider by whip, rein and spurs, were urging the animal to more 
speed than it ciiose, or had the power from fatigue or otherwise to make. At 
length, just such another light cloud which had produced a dimness over the sur¬ 
rounding scene, had swept across the face of the moon, and all was clear again, 
the horseman reached the point of his route, which was directly opposite to the 
gibbet, then it seemed as If some sudden panic had seized the horse, for it reared 
and plunged instead of proceeding onwards. - 

. The moonbeams fell upon the figure of the traveller. The light wind earned 
* his voice, as lie uttered an imprecation, to the ears of Cl tude, who clutching his 
sister’s wrist with a vehemence that forced a slight scream from her lips, ex- 
clawnea •— * 
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M It is Sir Lionel!” 

Like a lump of lead, and with a heavy dashing sound, the dead body at this mo 
ment fell from the gibbet, and lay in a huddlca-up ghastly mass at the feet of 
Claude—a mass of rusty iron, tattered clothing, and half decomposed < desh and. 
bleached bones. Claude was upon his knees. The drops of mortal agony rolled 
from his brow. He plunged his hand into the breast of his clothing, i he moon¬ 
beams fell glittering upon the barrel of a large holster pistol, it was levelled 
across the dead body, finding a resting place upon some of the iron work that had 
enclosed the head oi' the gibbetted malefactor. A sham ringing report followed, 
and then horse and man rolled over the declivity, and disappeared in the profound 
darkness beyond. There was a crash®" of branches of trees—a struggle and a 
cry, and then the thundering sound of the horse’s hoofs, as lie galloped madly 
onward, came upon the cars of Claude. . .* * • - r . s-» . 

“’Tig done,” said the lad. “’Tis done The steed gallops..home, but the 
rider remains on the heath. ’Tis done. I could net- miss such a shot as that* 
Eatkcr, you arc avenged ! You arc avenged l” ^ , t; , 

r ' v 

■ j ’ ■ v i v ' • i. ; ;* 1 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE FIRST ROBBERY.—THE ROAD TO LONDON.—THE INITIATION OF CLAUDE, 
i ’* . , 1 

b or a few moments now there was a death-like stillness, and Claude might well 
nc, as more Julm rcilection came to his aid, alarmed at. the consequences of the act 
he hau just commmittod, for how*ever, in the heat of his passion, or the excitement 
of a moment it might bear the impress of a just retribution, its results could, .not. 
be a matter of indifference, . , , 

It was from the clear intelligence and candid mind of his sister that Claude now 
sought for counsel what he was to do. . . ..• 

44 May, May !*' he said. “ You know what has happened, May speak to me— 
speak, do not chill my .heart by this silence—dear May speak to me.” ■? c i 
*Shc was silent still, and then Claude by a more accurate look at her ! pale face, 
discovered that she had fainted, and probably quite unconscious. that any such act 
as he had committed had been done, and this thought produced a singular revulsion 
of feeling in Claude. f , , 

“She knows nothing,” hq said * to himself. “ She fainted perhaps before the 
shot was fired, and it wus not all fright which caused her to do so—exhaustion— 

| weakness from want of proper food, has some share in it.—Oh God, that it should 
be so. That one so good and so beautiful as you are, my poor May,- should want 
what to so many arc superfluities. — What can Ido. What — what ought I to 
do?” . ; 

He rested his head upon his hands for some few moments, and ,then he made a 
resolution which will be best understood in its results, which were immediate. 

After satisfying himself that May was still perfectly insensible, he gently 
crept from her side, ana passing the gibbet made his way to the brink of the 
abyss down which Sir Lionel Eaversham had rolled.—Then holdingi tightly to an 
alder tree which grew close to the edge; he tried to pierce with his eyes the 
gloom below, but he could sec nothing. The rank vegetation effectually 
excluded all light, and to all appearance it just seemed like looking into a well. 
His determination, however, w r as made, and clutching at whatever roots or branches 
afforded him a chance of support, he slowly but safely descended the precipitous 
bank. 

The depth was about thirty feet, and it took Claude sometime, before he reached 
the road-way that wound through the hollow of the heath at its base. The moon 
was sip sfi uggling with the fleecy clouds which seemed resolved like some 
idvaizS^-g host to obliterate her brightness, but at intervals there was light enough 
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to distinguish one object from another. The horse Claude knew was not there, 
but the rider he fully expected to find, nor was he disappointed, for a long dark 
object met his gaze, and he thought that a strange groaning sound came faintly 

upon Lis ears. 

Creeping along with his body bent almost to the earth, and his hands out¬ 
stretched, lie made his way for the few paces that separated him from the body, 
and then he touched it. At the moment of doing so he shuddered, for there was 
to the imagination of the boy, something terrible about a corpse; but, mutteriug 
some indistinct words to himself, in which the name of his sister was intermingled, 
he gathered courage and began to execute his purpose, which was to find if ti c 
fallen man had money with him, which would enable him (Claude), and his sistm 
to reach the metropolis in safety, and there subsist for a time until some better 
fortune should enable them to look more smilingly upon their fate. 

"It is a just retribution,” said Claude, "I—wonder if he carries a purse with 
him ? This need never be known to May. It never shall be known, or to her 
perception each coin, and each particle of food purchased with it, would seem to be 
accursed.” 

His fingers trembled so, that it was oniy with the greatest difficulty that lie 
r could make the requisite search for the valuables which Sir Lionel might be sup- 
j posed to have about him, but at length he found a long silken purse, which, from 
its weight, and the rich jingle of its contents, he judged contained what to him 
' was a considerable sum in gold. Twice his hands had touched a bunch of gold 
seals that hung from the watch pocket of Faversham, and as often had Claude 
shaken his head, and left them, but now he lingered and listened attentively— 
not a sound came upon the night air, and for the first time, he showed a symptom 
of that mad-brained recklessness, which was a characteristic of his after 
career, for snatching the watch from the pocket, where it had lain so snugly, he 
Baid,— 

“ It’s just as well to be able to know the time when one pleases.” 

_ The watch was a repeater, and in his haste, Claude pressed the spring, when, to 
his surprise, for he had no notion of such a contrivance, the little silvery bell struck 
one, and then chimed a quarter. 

“Hush! hush !” said Claude, quite involuntarily, as he sprang to his feet. He 
then placed both watch and money in his pocket, and commenced clambering again 
up the steep ascent to where he. had left May. 

There was a strange feeling at his heart now, and a kind of dizziness about his 
brain, which Claude could not, or fancied he could not account for, although had 
he been a little more inquisitive into the sources of his feelings, and a little more 
candid with himself, he might have come to the conclusion, that those feelings 
were the result of the consciousness that he was both a murderer and a robber. 
The excitement of a moment, and strongly outraged feelings might do something 
in extenuation of the pistol-shot, but as regarded the purse any the watch, there 
could be invented no such excuses. 

But the deed was done, so when Claude scrambled on, and when he had just reached 
the brink of the precipice, he nearly fell the whole distance back again, so startled 
was he by the sudden touch of some one on his arm from above, and the pronun¬ 
ciation of his name. The accents were those of May, and ’he recovered 
saying— 

“ Oh, May, how you frightened me.” 

# “ Claude, Claude, what lias happened. Tell me what has happened. Did not 
Sir Lionel fall over the bank, Claude ?” 

Yes, and after that I heard the horse’s hoofs uDon the road towards the Bull 
and Bush.” 

“ The:*- he was not killed by his fall ?” 

“ Certainly not. May—She knows nothing, and in her confusion pas forgotten the 
, pistol shot,” thought Claude, “ and so far things turn out asV I would wish 
them.” 
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" Shall we come home f” said May, placing her arm across her eyes, lest thej 
should take in a view of the horrible gibbet 

Claude was silent for a few moments and then he said“ Ton know. May, we 
have talked often of leaving here for ever; why should we not do so to-mght ? 
There is only the cottage that we need care for—suppose we go to London at 
once. May, and. see what fortune has in store for us.. I have a little money, and 
wo will so husband that that it shall last us a long time. What say you. May ? 
The distance is short—what is that ?” 

The jingle of bells nod the creaking' of wheels had come upon his ears, 
and almost as he asked the question of what it was, he replied to it by 
addin"— . _ --jskli 

“ Oh, it is the Hendon waggon, which has just left the Bull and Bush. 
There is a chance for us. May—we can meet it about half , a mile further on, 
where the road rises to the level of the heath, and so go on to London, and 
never again with my good will shall I look upon Hampstead-heath by night or by 
day ” > 

“ W’e are alone,” sobbed May, “in the wide world. We have no friends but 
each other.. Where you go, Claude, there will I go, and. Heaven knows, tins 
place is too full of heart-breaking recollections to bind us to it. Let us go at 
•Mice.” 

Claude was well pleased to find no opposition from May to leaving, and without 
easting another look at the awful spectacle that was at the foot of the gibbet, 
although they both lingered a little, and May wept bitterly, they left the spot 
making their way across the heath, guided by the monotonous sound of the beds 
that were at the heads of the waggon horses. • / # 

“ Stop t” cried Claude, as he and May met the waggon near the Castle. 
H Stop. Can yon give us a lift to London ? We can pay.” 

The waggoner aused and stopped his team, and seemed to be considering a 
little, after which ne said, half aloud— 

“It’s not very likely, now, surely, and 1 may as well earn a shilling.” 
Then he cried in a louder voice. “ Scramble in at the back, you will find 
lots of straw. Be quick about it, for I am rather late to-night—that’s right— 
but, look you, if your places are wanted you must get out again and ask no 
questions, mind that now.” 

“There will be room enough for us, and a dozen others too, I should 
think,” said Claude, as he assisted May into the waggon, and sprang in after 
her. 

“ I don’t know that,” muttered the waggoner, “ and I am half afraid 
now of the captain. Yet it’s a chance, and I don’t' see why I should not 
earn an extra shilling when I can. They are only a boy and girl, too, 
and can be easily put out if needs be, and yet—I don’t know—I wish I 
had’nt-” 

Thus muttering his doubts and fears about something which was quite 
unintelligible to Claude, the waggoner put his horses again in motion, and 
they crept at a lazy pace over the lieath, which then had none of the 
snug villas and smart cottages about it that it has now; for with the 
exception of two trees, and Lord Mansfield’s large house, there was not a. 
more desolate spot to be found, at night, than the beautiful heath of Hamp¬ 
stead. , • 

For a good half mile further on, no house or light was Co be found, and the 


violently 


distinctly 


gpllop of a horse across the heath, for a dread that in some inexplicable way the 
muffler and robbery of Sir Lionel Faversham might have been discovered, am sus¬ 
picion placed upon him, was busy at his bram. A sensation of absolute sickness 
came over him, as he heard the hollow ringing sound of the horse’s hoofs upon the 
common. * » 
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The waggon stooped. 

“ Hilloa !” criea the waggoner, *' do you hear, or have you gone to sleep P You 
can’t stay any longer. Come out directly; or it will be worse for you Come 
out, I say, or we shall all be in a nice mess. Confound me for a fool to take you 
till I was clear of the common 1” 

“ Who is it ? Who is it ?” cried Claude, as the sound of the horses* feet came 
nearer and more distinct, giving evidence that he who was approaching would 
soon be close to the waggon. 

“ You would be none the wiser if I told you,” replied the man, speaking hur¬ 
riedly and betraying the utmost anxiety to get rid of his guests. “ Scramble out 
any way, so that you be off at once. It’s too late, he’s here, F m in for it at last!” 

Ail this happened with such rapidity, and May clung so closely to her brother 
who was likewise rather entangled in the straw that lay so thick at the bottom of 
| r the waggon that even had he fell fully inclined to obey the hurried and rather 
11 vehement commands of the waggoner, he could not have done so with sufficient 
i' celerity to save the latter part of his speech, to the effect that it was too late. 

! Under these circumstances, then Claude did the best thing he could, which was to 
Vf remain ready to act according to circumstances getting as far‘as he could with 
May still clinging to him to the upper end of the capacious vehicle. 

The night was now darker than before, for a mass of clouds had come across the 
young moon, threatening to obscure its light effectually for some hours so that Claude 
had no sense but that of hearing through which he could obtain any information. 

“ What do you tell me old Peter,” cried a careless laughing sort of voice, 

“ two persons in the crib—eh ? A girl and a boy! Well, well, no matter. I like 
good company, and they will be none the worse for a ride to London with me. 
Where are they ? Tell them 10 get up to the far end, and they will come to no harm. 

! Throw r open the canvass, Peter—don’t you hear that there’s half-a-dozen horsemen 
on my track ?” 

To the intense astonishment of Claude and the alarm of May, the horse with 
its rider bounded lightly into the waggon, and the canvass at the back was imme¬ 
diately closed upon them both. 

“ Down, Silversides ! down mare,” cried the man, and by the motions of the 
horse among the straw, Claude was aware that it had lain down on its side. He 
drew "May as far as possible away from dangerous contiguity to the animal’s feet, 
and then mustering courage to speak, he said”— 

“ Sir, we arc not disposed to be in your w r ay. We only want a lift to 
London.” 

“ Very good,” was the careless reply, “ but mark me, my lad, if you prate of 
what you have seen tonight I’ll find you out, if you were as difficult to get at as 
truth m the bottom of a well, and cut your throat! Who are you ?” 

“ My name is Claude Duval, and this is my sister May. Some people, however, 

•- will call me Jack,” I don’t know why. Pray w r ho are you?” 

“f “ Humph, you w r ant to know who I am ?” 

“ I should like to know, for somehow I think we shall be friends yet.” 

“ Do you my lad—w-ell then I don’t recollect my real name, but among my pals 
I am called Sixteen-string Jack, and this is my mare, Silversides.” 


CHAPTER II. 

SIXTEEN-STEUTG JACK FINDS AN APT PUPIL. 

SEPARATE. 


THE BROTHER AND SISTE 


! 1 After the mysterious personage who hadtso unceremoniously sprung w (h his 
horse.into the waggon, had thus spoken, there was a pause of some few minutes 
J1 duration, for neither Claude nor his sister could make much of the rather singular 
•: name of Sixteen-string Jaek, and they feared to make a comment upon it. lest 


- I V. 
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they might offend one who evidently had the power tf Sum them out of 4he 
waggon if he chose. # ; 4 •/ - ■ • 

“What are you thinking about/’ .it length cried Jaca, * I warrant now you 
tie nicely puzzled to know what I am, so 1 will tell you; I keep a toll on the 
Great Norik Road, and as I don’t like to trust anybody to collect nty dues I. do 
it myself, and as there are unreasonable people who object to pay, J carry a good 
brace of bull dogs with me/* - « * *' 

“ Bull dogs, sir ?” said Claude. 

“ Aye pistols. These arc my bull-dogs, and they never bark when I don’t want 
them, but when I do, they open tongue to some .purpose. Then aga,n some, folks 
after they have paid, go prating about it, and get otkers to ask disagreeable questions, 

! bo that 1 give the spur to my good steed, Silvcrsidcs, and off w r e are over hill and. 
dale like the wind. It’s a brave life, I’m the real lord of many manors. The king 
of the road, and whoever travels by moonlight is a subject of mine, and must pay 
my taxes. What do you think of all that^ my lad?” y 

“ I hardly know what to thmk,” said Claude. 

“ Bon’t speak to him,” whispered May; “don’t speak to him, he’^fi hignway- 
man, Claude. Let us get out of here and walk.” j 

“ Hist r cried Sixteen-string Jack, suddenly, "not a word, on your lives. Don’t 
you hear ?” 

Claude listened, and distinctly then heard the tramp of horses feet, and in a few 
moments a loud authoritative voice cried,—- . - 

“ Hilloa! Pull up waggoner. How far have ou come, my man ?” and by the 
tram ling of horses and the bustle around, Claude felt certain that several horse¬ 
men had congregated about the waggon. He could hear too, by the hard breath- j 
ing of the steeds, that they had been going at a quick pace, while the tone of 
inquiry of him who spoke was hurried and anxious. 

^ “ Woa!” cried the waggoner, and the horses paused, while the jingling 
of the bells at their heads, nearly ceased—“ Woa! Anan sir? what wur vow a 
saying?’ . . 

“How far have you come down the road, my >- 

; “Oh, how far ? From Goulders Green.” ' r , - # 

“Has a horseman passed you on the heath 

“ One did.—A chap on a bay horse, and was’nt ue a going it. Hounds! I 
f bought he’d a been right over me. waggon and all, I did. Hark yc my man says 
iic, if you say you saw any one to night on the heath, says he, you may as well 
cut your own throat, says he, cos it will save me the trouble, says he, of finding 
you out and cutting it for you, says he, and then off he was like a shot; drat 
him I amt afeard of him, drat his impudence.” 

“Our man without a doubt,” said the horseman. “ Which way did he go?” 

“Beyant. there, to Caen. Wood I take it.” 

“ Follow me gentlemen, this will be a good night’s work if we rid the neigh-. 
bourhood of that notorious highwayman, Sixteen-string Jack, I fired at him, and 
perhaps lie is wounded, in which case he cannot hold out long. , This w r ay gentle¬ 
men, follow me, and don’t spare whip nor spur.” 

The party of pursuers gritopped off across the heath, and the waggoner without' 
taking an further notice of the transaction, put his horses into motion again mid 
entered the village of Hampstead. 

“ They were looking for you,” said Claude to the highw ayman. 

** They were, my lad, but you see they arc baulked; I wonder what the time is, 

' I gave my w atch this morning to Nan I les, and the one a gentlcmau lent me 
about half an hour since, -upon the heath, has run dowm.” 

“I Gan ted you the time,” said Claude, on the impulse of the moment pro¬ 
ducing the repeater" he had taken from the pocket of Sir Lionel Faversham. “ I 
can tell ^ou exactly the time, I dare say, and it strikes too, though I don’t know 
Bow exactly to make it.” ' \ . < 

It was too djTK for the watch to be seen, but the highwayman was surprised to 
&d that snot m article was in the possession of such a lad, and he said,-— • 
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“Nonsense, pretty face,” laughed Jack ; “for a pretty face lam sure you have 
however, let him speak out.” ' 

“I took it,” said Claude, “upon the heath from Sir Lionel Faversham.” . • 
** You robbed Sir Lionel Faversham to night upon the heath ? The devil! And 
is this the first little adventure of the sort ?” 

“ The very first.” v ■ ' ' • * • ■ *■ 

May burst into tears, and clum* convulsively to her brother, as she sobbed,— 
“The last likewise—the last, (Claude, send back the watch, and ask for forgive¬ 
ness. Oh, Claude,-1 thought we were unhappy, but I knew not what wretched¬ 
ness really was until now ; you w&l do as I implore you, Claude ? speak 4 speak to 
me, and say you will de so.” 

“ A dangerous course, miss,” said Jack ; “ it’s too late.” > 

“ Yes,” said Claude, drawing a Ion,, breath, “ yes, it’s too late.” . 

May sobbed bitterly, while the highwayman whispered to Clause,— 

“ You have done now what cannot be undone. * As for expecting any mercy, 
even if you chose to seek it from Sir Lionel Faversham, you might as well ex- 

f ect a Amrished tiger merely to pass you in a lonely place with his compliments.- 
| he cun find you, he will not rest until you are , iu the cart on your road to 
Tyburn. You are fortunate in coming across me, for I can afford you both counsel 
and protection. When we get to London I can find an asylum for yourself wild! 
your sister until the hue ana cry is over, and then you can take your own course,, 
and unless I am very much mistaken, I can guess tolerably well what that course 
will be. A good horse !—a pair of pistols !—a light heart—and—” 

The road !”. cried Qlaudo. “ Life on the road ! I am poor and friendless— 
my lather’s bones bleach upon the heath. The sense of deep wrongs' pics'' 
wrinkling at my heart, and I cannot bo w and smile my way 1 through life fora 
sup or a crust. The. road for me! A short life and-a merry one- -and the 
sooner it begins the better.” »? / 

Hurrah,” said Jack ; “ you are the lad for me. Here we are at the King’s 
Head; near Kentish Town, where I can give you a welcome until to-morrow, and 
then take you to a safer place still.” 

“ N o, no,” cried May, in a voice that was almost a shriek of despair. No, no, 
—oh, God, no !—Claude, Claude, you are mad !—You know not what you say !— 

I implore you by the tie that binds us, orphans as we are, to each other, tr pause. 
Claude, Claude, for my .sake, if not for your own, I beseech you not i*o gite 
way to this frightful temptation. If you would seek happiness or peatseek 
it in honour, truthfulness, and in honesty. You are on the threshold yet ,oi 
life ; you have not sinned deeply, Claude. Oh plunge not rashly onwards in the, 
desperate corn se you suggest.” 

“ ltcally, my dear,” said the Mghwaymau in a bantering tone, “you—” 

“ Peace, sir,” said May, “ interrupt me not,. “ I am talking with a sister's 
love to a brother. Shame, shame, upon you who have become hardened in vice, 
to strive to warp him round to a love of your own evil courses. - Shame, shame, 
upon you, for your own guilt, but doubly shameful is it to snatch from a right 
course, a being, who cannot know as you know, the evil that presents itself to 
him in such fleeting but alluring colours.” 

. “ Very good,” said Jack, “ say your say, my lass, and let your brother ■ take’'i 
his own course, it don't matter to me; my career is fixed.” ' • 

The waggon had stopped, and a glare of light came into its interior from a 
lanthorn that a man who had come out of a public-house door held up, while he ) 
shaded his eyes with his hands. The scene within the waggon was a strange 
one. . The highwayman’s horse, which occupied by far the greater portion of t. e 
interior, lay upon its side, while 1 Sixteen-string Jack kept his hand, upon ; ike 
creature's head.. The highwayman's dress could now be distinguished—he wore - 
a scarlet coat with large lappels, slightly disclosing an embroidered waistcoat, and 
the lace ends of a rich, but not by any means scrupulously clean cravat. From-’ 
the tbps of Ms boots hung a knot of coloured ribbon, from which he derived his 
cognomen of Sixteen-string Jack, and take him altogether he looked the very 
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beau ideal of the knight of the road at that strange period when highwaymen were 
as much public characters as Members of Parliament are now. Claude was 
standing up, and steadying himself by holding part of the awning of the waggon, 
while May was kneeling at his feet in that attitude of intensity she had as¬ 
sumed to warn him from Ms desperate purpose of taking to the road for a 
livelihood. 

“Jiilloa, cap! * ah!” said the man, “ What’s it all about ? Have you got some 
company ? ” 

“I have,” replied the highwayman, and then, turning to May, lie added, “you 
are doing me a great injustice; you fancy I want to persuade you brother to go 
upon the road, but you quite forget that he has been there already, and that all I 
oiler him is protection from the consequences of what has happened on Hampstead 
Heath, to-night. Do you fancy now’that he has nothing else to do but to wish to 
lead a quiet, virtuous hfe, and that he will be permitted to do so ? I can tell you 
it is not so. He will be hunted like a wild beast for what he has already done, 

' and all I want him to do, is to stand at bay a little. But you may settle it bs* 

! tween you, what can it matter to me ?” •» 

•'“ Cluudei do not ans-wer him;—-Ckude-—Claude ” : • ..... 

She rose, and flung herself upon her brother’s neck, so that he was prevented 
from making any movement towards Sixteen-string Jack, but he held out his hand, 
and the highwayman nodded, as much as to. say, I comprehend you, you have 
i made your choice, and then, pointing to fhe inn, the door of which was kept rather 
uncomfortably open, be paused a moment, as if expecting Claude to make an 
effort to release himself from his sister’s detaining embrace, and follow him 

“ May,” whispered Claude, “ May, you know not what you advise, I will speak 
to you to-morrow ; let ms to-night accept of rest and shelter where we can.” 

“ No—no. Better starve—-better be destitute in the streets, than enter that 
house.” r ' j 

“I cannot make such a return for a kind offer.” 

“ Say you will not, Claude, and I shall understand you, although I shall nevei 
believe that it is you who speaks. 

“ Listen to me, May; you shall be kept like a lady, vour happiness and comfort 
shall be my first care, you shall w r ant for nothing. Let me go—let me go.” 

She clung tighter still to him; Sixteen-string Jack laughed, and Claude’s cheek 
reddened, for he thought as boys are apt to think, that it reflected upon his 
manhood to be detained thus by his sister, so he spoke more angrily. 

“ May, I say, release me ’. ” 

As these words were uttered he flung her from him, and jumped from the wagon. 
With a cry of grief she followed him, and clung again to his apparel, but agam he 
shook her off, and rather roughly too, so that had not Sixteen-string J ack interposed 
his arm she would have fallen, but when she found to whom she owed the temporary 
support, she shrunk back from him with a shudder, and clasping her hands, looked 
for a moment or two earnestly at Claude. < _ ‘ 

“ Come, sister May,” he said, “ the rain is falling and the wind blows still* 
come in.” 

“No,” she said, “no; since it must be so, farewell, Claude.” $ 

In a moment she darted off, and was lost to sight in the darkness. 

“ Stop—stop,” • cried Claude, “ May, you will not go alone and destitute. Stop 
—oh stop!—listen. May, I have more to sav to you.” 

He would haye rushed after her, but the Mghwayman held him by the airm, as : 
he cried,— 

“Pho ! pho! she won’t run far. You will have her back agan soon. -Where ) 
is she to go to ? make yourself comfortable. Landlord, bring a bowl of punch, 
and let it. be the best you can make. I and my young friend must be better ac¬ 
quainted.” « If - ' 

“But—but,” said Claude, “but my sister-—” . ' ' * j 

“Oh. you will §ee her again soon enough. ’ Besides, what idea would yoa 
have of her affection, if Me starts off t >m you, the first time * there is 
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any filtle difference of opinion, while you, as a man ought to know best what to 
do?” 

This was attacking Claude at his weak point. . 

“Qh yes,” he saui. “ We men are not to be guided by women.” 

“ Of course not. Gome in, come in. The poach, landlord, the punch. The 
wind is cold indeed to-night. Claude Duval, you will be famous j I am no bad 
judge of such matters, aud something seems to tell me that there never was ?et 
a knight of the road, who will be able to compare with you. I shall be proucl of 
you as a friend. Come on, come on,, and we will talk more of it.” 


» if 't,i\ ! 

i *.L’ r ! " ; 
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THE LONELY HORSEMAN.—THE a SIGHT ATTACK.—THE HUT.—A FAMILY CAB* 
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Two years have elapsed since the incidents recorded in oar first and second chap 
ters. It is a cold—bitterly cold night in January. >’The east wind is scattering 
sleet and hail like small sparks of sharpened siee through the air, and all as far as 
the eye can reach is darkness and desolation. In the midst of such a scenes and 
at a such a lime, a solitary horseman is trotting across Ealing Common. 

It is not by a regular bridle road that this horseman proceeds^on the con 
trary, whenever by the sound, and it is only by the sound that he can come 
to an opinion, in consequence of the darkness aronnd him, he finds that his 
horse is on a beaten track, he turns aside until again there is nothing beneath the 
cautious hoofs but the green turf, or small pools of water into which it almost each 
moment splashes. s 

“ Now by all that’s good,” muttered the horseman, as he clenched his teetb 
against the keen wind, an with his disengaged right hand^ dashed the half blind¬ 
ing sleet from before his eyes. “I would not have come out on such a night.as this, 
had it not been that the gaming table has so complete!; cleared my purse that it 
sadly lacks replenishing. It will look positively ungentlemanly to stop anybody on 
such a night, but needs must when a certain old friend of mine drives, so hurrah 
for my (fid luck, and here I am upon the high road at. last.” 

There was just light enough to distinguish the principal road that went across 
the common from the darker colour of the grass that fringed it, and the solitary 
horseman now kept within half a dozen paces on the turf by the side of it. 

By the turn he had now made at right angles to his former course, his back was 
turned towards the cutting sleet that was driving through the air, and he cer¬ 
tainly got on much more comfortably than before, while he half sung to himself a 
popular air of the day, and when he fancied, and in most cases it was but fancy, he 
saw a hillock before him, he made the obedient horse give a demi-vault, which it 
executed with surprising grace and ease. 

“.Ah, my good Sue !” apostrophised the rider. “My good Sue, what should 
I do without thee ? What should I be without thee, my gallant lass^-fleet of foot 
—Jong in wind—sagacious, and more faithful than many unman beings. I love 
thee, my Sue!” - . , 

As he uttered this panegyric upon his horse, he patted the neck of the animal* 
which by a short neigh seemed to be fully sensible that just then it was a special 
object m its maiter’s commendations, and to be well pleased accordingly. 

Suddenly the horseman gave the rein a peculiar touch, and the steed stood an 
motionless as though it him been carved in stone. 
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Alter then listening i&c a few moments he still was in doubt, for ho suddenly 
flung himself lightly olf of the horse, and placed his ear nearly on a le?el with 
the ground to listen, this process quite satisfied him, and vaulting into the 
saddle again, he said. 

Yes some one comes, I am not mistaken, and I have only to hope that his 
purse is well lined. It will be a great insult to a gentleman of the road if it be 
not, and must be, resented accordingly. We shall see, we shall see. The horse's 
ootsteps sound clean and clear as though it was no common hack. Now Sue, my j{ 
lass, we .may have,a little adventnre to warm our bloods, and faith we need it on H 
such a night as this.” 

The sound of an approaching horse at an easy canter, was now plainly perceptible, 
and the highwaymen, for sucli our readers of course conclude him to be, walked 
his steed gently along the road, to meet the advancing traveller, and the dusky 
figures of a horse and man were soon seen against the leaden-coloured sky. 

Thus approaching each other, but a very lew minutes could elapse ere the high¬ 
wayman and his intended victim came face to face, and saw as much of each other 
as upon such a night could be seen. 

“Halt!” said the highwayman, “ halt! answer me one question, Six Traveller, 
and answer it upon your honour.” 

“ What do you mean ? Keep off, as you value your life,” said the traveller, in 
item accents; “I am armed. 

“Very good. It is unsafe to travel unarmed, and not always safe even with 
arras; but to my questions: Are ye a gentleman ? by which I mean, one who eats 
the bread of idleness, and is not engaged in any business pursuits.” 

“ A gentleman!” said the strauger, “who dare dispute my right to that 
title ? ” 

“ Good. I never condescend to stop any but gentlemen, and since you assert 


j a 

-stand and deliver r ” 
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your right to the designation,- 
“What?” 

“ Your money—watch—rings—or, your life ! 

“Now, by Heavens, this is the most barefaced and impudent attempt at 
robbery l ever heard of. * You will consult your own safety by getting from 
before my path.” * 

“ You are mistaken, sir; I wish to behave towards you with all due courtesy, 
but’you will best consult your own ease, by complying with my demand. As for 
my safety, I set my life upon casts like these, and am willing to stand the hazard 
of the die.” 

“ Take it, then,” said the stranger; and drawing a pistol from his pocket, lie 
snapped it in the face of the highwayman. The powder flashed in the pan, with¬ 
out discharging the weapon, and the traveller, casting it to the ground with an 
imprecation, was fumbling in his pocket for another, whieh did not seem to be 
so ready to his hand, when, with a suddenness and a vehemence that could not 
be resisted, the highwayman closed with him, and grasped him by the collar, 
exclaiming as he did so, and flung him from his seat,— 

“ You should keep your powder dry.” 

“•Villain,” cried the traveller, as he lay half stunned by the fall. 

“ Not so,” replied the highwayman, “ if I were, what would there be tc hinder 
me repaying you in kind for your intention, to blow my brains out by actually 
performing that process npon the small quantity you evidently only possess. Once 
more, vour money and valuables!” 

He had dismounted ; and while his horse, Sue, stood profoundly still, the stran¬ 
ger’s steed, alarmed at the confusion, scampered away over the common, and was 
out of sight in a moment in the darkness. 

" Take my purse, and here, too, is my watch. X have but one ring, and that i 
wish to keep—not so musk on account of its value, as from recollectioas connected 
with it.” * , 

** Oh, certainly. Don’t say another word about it.” 

“ You are chilvaric in your way,” added the gentleman, as he made a vain 
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.•ffortto rise but found that lie Had struck his head so severely against a stone, 
chat the darkness seemed full of strange grotesque shapes, swimming before him 
I—I ask you a favour-” , 

“What is it?” 

“I cau scarcely speak. I think I shall faint from this fall. There is a travel¬ 
ing carriage coming with ladies, and one man; spare them. One lady is an 
invalid,” ' - ; 

“What way is it coming P Prom town or country. Nay, you have already 
said so niueh, you may as well give me full information. . You are silent—eh t 
; Why he has fainted, I suppose. He must be seriously hurt, for it is not from any 
faint-heartedness he has gone off in this way. But if people will he obstinate, and 
resist the tolls, they must take the consequences. I won’t leave him here though, 

. to be run over by somebody, I can’t be far off old Jarvis’s place at Hanger-hill. 

: If I could get bun there, he would be safe until the morning and Jarvis > could 
easily say he found him,lying on the common. • It shall be so ; Sue, my lass 
Suer* . - , 

! The horse was close to him in a moment. 

“ This is not what yon are exactly used to, my Sue,” continued the highway - 
.mam “but at a pinch you won’t object, I dare say Humph! a-toijraK; 
weight, though tnin enough.” 

He had lifted the insensible form of the traveller, and laid it- as well as he could 
across the horse’s back, and then taking the bridle in his hand, he guided it across 
‘ the common, with which at that dark hour he seemed wonderfully familliai until 
he reached some trees skirting a low hedge, which formed the boundary of a little 
garden surrounding a miserable looking cottage. Then he paused, and blew a 
whistle in a peculiar manner, and in a few moments a man appeared at the door 
of the cottage, with a lantern in his hand. 

“ Jarvis its I,” cried the highwayman. 

“My noble captain! has anything happened amis ?” ‘ 

“ No, but here is a gentleman who has had a fall upon the common, and mud¬ 
dled his brains for a time. I want you to let him lie quiet till the morning, 
when no doubt he will be all right, and relieve you from further trouble. If he 
remains on the common, who knows but somebody might rob him—eh, Jarvis ?” 

The man put the lanthorn on the ground, and by placing his hands on his 
sides, was evidently upon the point of bursting into a roar of laughing at what 
he considered such a 'famous joke, when he was checked by the highwayman’s 
crying,— 

“ Peace, peace ! I have no time to spare.” 

“ Oh, certainly, captain; another job a coming, I suppose ?” 

“ Possibly.” 

The still insensible stranger was lifted from the horse’s back and carried into 
the hut, after which the highwayman mounted his horse again, and went back 
to the common at a hard gallop, until he reached the main road again that 
went across it, when once more ,he drew rein and listened. 

“ I hear nothing,” be muttered, “could he have been deceiving me for any pur- 

E ose? I am quite certain no travelling carriage has passed here to-night. Shall I 
e content with what I have already done, or shall I wait for it. Humph! ladies, 
he said, and one man; there will be more purses than one, and. who knows but 
this fellow may take credit to himself when he returns to tell the story, for 
frightening me from an attack on the carriage. No, my Sue, we will not be put 


frightening me from an attack on the carriage. No, my Sue, wc will not be put 
off by the story of an invalid lady; and if there be one, we will be so gentle that 
she shall feel no shock to her nerves. . Ha! It comes.” 

, ^ , m *. K / -r» i' 

He distinctly heard during a lull in the wind, the grinding wnind of carriage 
wheels m the soft sandy soil. The horse too, seemed as though it pricked r, f 
its ears, and was fully alive to the excitement of its master’s adventures* » 
paced slowly onwards in the direction of the approaching sounds, while the 
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highwayman in a low but not musical voice sung to himself a popular ditty, said 
to bei composed by himself: 

There’s no life like a life on the road, 

A good stetd and a light heart give me, 

Whi e misers are counting their gold, *' 

* ‘ • I am careless, aDd, happy, and free.. 

There’s no life like a li e on the road, 

A pair of good hull-dogs giro me, 

Let plodder* go sleepless with s gli«, 

As a king of the road I shall be. 

, « V 

He paused again to listen, and it was only at intervals when the wind lulled 
chat he could do so, as blowing as it did from him in the direction from which the 
carriage was coming, it carried the sound away, instead of towards him, till he 
heard , sufficient t# be quite convinced that ho was not mistaken, and slackenin'/ 
even the quiet walk of his horse, he turned it on to the grass again, so that no 
SQund of its footsteps should create alarm in the minds of those who were 
approaching. 

* The road from Shepherd’s Bush, then a wild desolate place, to Southall, was 
indeed so celebrated for the daring deeds of highwaymen, that it was no 
uncommon thing‘for people to turn back instead of crossing Ealing common, 
if there was any reason to suppose there was one of those night adventurers 
upon it,, and hence it was that our hero did not think proper to give anypre- 
mature notice of his presence to those whom he wished to attack. 

And now about a quarter of a mile from him, he saw two faint star-like lights, 
and he knew them to be the carriage lamps, so that he had now a capital guide 
to the approach of the vehicle, and was able to take his station in the part of, the 
road which he might think the best adapted for his purposes. 

There was a hollow ef about fifty feet in length, and it was in the lowest part of 
that where the highwayman took up his station, there being behind him a clump ox 
fir trees, which effectually hindered Ms figure from being seen against the night 
sky. Moreover, those trees, tempered the wind considerably, so that the sp*ot 
on which he fully intended to stop the carriage, was on that night the calmest 
upon the whole common, as well as, in consequence of its lying so low, the heaviest 
bit of road for the tired horses to struggle through, and so one at wliich they 
could be most readily stopped. 

But it is time that we should take a peep into the travelling Carriage, and see 
who they are that are so likely to be stopped. 


CHAPTER III. 


A HEIR AT LAW.—BEAUTY IX TEARS.—THE PROTECTOR. 

' A ' 

The travelling carriage which was doomed to come to an abrupt stand still i 
upon Ealing common, had emblazoned upon its- panqls, the arms of one of the 
most ament Oxfordshire families, and it contained personages so different in mind 
and manners, that even if it were not intimately connected with our story, it would 
be not a, little curious. to peep into it, and see how they .behaved themselves! 
individually towards each’other. ' ■ ' / 

It was one of the old fashioned roomy family coaches, that held six people with¬ 
out any inconvenicnee to speak of, and was drawn by two fat lazy horses, wRo 
never condescended to get out of a quiet Walk ojt’ aDcufc five miles an hour 
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which was thought really very good work indeed, the more especially as the roads 
were but indifferent. On this occasion, however, there was a light load, for but 
four persons occupied the interior of the carriage. 

One of them was an elderly lady, who seemed absorbed in painful reflections, 
for every now and then she shook her head, and gave utterance to a deep sigh. 
Then there was sitting next to her a young lady, who held the old lady by the 
baud, and who in a whimper would at intervals say something to her, which was 
intended to be cheering. On the opposite seat, crammed into one corner, was a 
younger lady, and all her efforts seemed to be to get as far as possible from a 
man who was on the seat beside her, and who was about one of the finest specimens 
of the “gents” of the period, that could probably have been found. 

His coat w as sky-blue, and had cloth enough about its skirts to make another 
of ample dimensions. His ruffles descended to the tips of his fingers. His hat 
diminished at the top to a ridicuously small circumference, and be held in both 
hands a riding whip, with the silver end of which he patted his mouth with great 
complaisance. 

‘ 4 Well, cousin Cicely,” he said, “you don’t seem the worse for your journey 
as yet, at any rate, do' you now ?” 

This speech was evidently intended to procure a reply from the young lady, 
who held the hand of her elder companion, but it failed in that object, for the only. 
notice taken of it consisted in a slight—a very slight inclination ot the head from 
her. 

“Well," he added, after another pause. ** You may as well speak, l*m sure.** 

“'What would you have her say?” inquired the old lady, tremulously. “You 
cannot expect that we should feel very happy ?” 

“ Hem! Well I don’t know that.” j 

“What! Are we not now destitute ?” E - 

“ Oh, no, no ; I—that is you can look to me, you know. I used always to be 
counted a generous sort of fellow. The fact is, you take to heart the loss of the 
little property at Guilford, but it can’t be helped, you know. You came into 
possession, all of yon, because it was thought I was drowned on the river, but 
Lord bless you, I wasn’t drowned at all. The fact is, I was picked up insensible 
by a Dutch smuggler and carried to Hollaud, that 1 was. He ! he! he! Well, 
you must know I had no money, and——” 

* You have told us all this before,” said the old lady. 

“ Well, I was only saying—lie! he! he!—Tom Brereton m like a cat, he 
always lights upon his legs—everybody says that. Well, you see, a fat little 
Dutch girl fell in love with me, so I borrowed some money of her, and bilked her. 
He! he! he ! Then I came to England and found my old governor dead, and 
as 1 was supposed to be drowned, you and your family had walked from a couple 
of attics, in Bloomsbury, into the little Guilford property. Your son, too, must, 
to put himself forward in the army, borrow £100 on it. Lord! how you all 
stared when you saw me. H ell, you ask me to come to London with you, to go 
to your friend Hammerton, the lawyer, and talk about it. Yes, says I—talk 
away. He ! he! he! and here I am. This is my carriage, you know, properly 
speaking, though you do ride on the best seat.” g * 

“ We will resign it to you,” said the young girl. 

“Oh, no, no—never mind me—-I only just mentioned it, that’s all.’* 

“ You may be the son of my poor brother, whom I call poor, because he was 
uncharitable,” said the old lady, “ or you may not; for as you know very well, if 
you be the person you represent yourself to be, I have not seen you since you 
were a child.” 

“If I be r Well, come, that is good. But the lawyer will soon put that to 
rights, and as for not.seeing you and your family, the old governor, who has gone 
to glory I suppose, used to say, ‘Tom, always keep out oi the way of your poor 
relations. They will borrow your le£3 clse»‘a&3 leave'you nothing but stumps to 
walk upon.’ He! he! he! Gooo that was.” 
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“And kind,” said the younger girl, who sat on the same seat with him, and who 
now in a tone of bitter sarcasm, pronounced these two words. 

“ Well, miss pert,” said Tom Brereton, “ I don't see that you have any right to 
meddle with it. You are only-” 

“My friend,” interrupted the young lady opposite, and as such entitled to 
respect.” 

“Respect a fiddlestick! Upon my life, for people going out of their property 
you are about as confounded a set of stuck up folks as ever I heard of. I suppose 
your son, Markham, old lady, has got to London by this time, eh ?” 

“ I don’t know, sir,” said the old lady. 

“ Oh don’t you, ma’am. Tv 7 "ell, I can’t say I see why you should all of you 
be in such a way. You were poor before, and you will only be poor again, von 
know. I dare say you thought it an uncommonly nice thin", to drop into £2 JO 
a year, but after ail you can go back to the two attics in Bloomsbury, you know, 
aud try and get some sort of work to do, so as to pay me oil by degrees, what 
you have already spent of mine. He, he, he! I think I ought to have rent for 
the house too, so long as you have been in it; upon tnv life I do/* 

“ Can it be possible ?” 

“ Rather.” % ; 

“ Alas, alas ! aud this is tne amount of mercy I am 10 expect from ny brother’s 
son. Young man, we have told you candidly that we are ;now going to call upon 
a lawyer, to ask him what you can demand, and what you cannot.” 

“ Oh I know that, but yon need not all of you be in such a pet with me. If 
you had been civil,'you- need not liave given yourself half the trouble. You were 
not over inclined to give me even a seat in the coach, though I did ask for it. 
ITc, he, lie ! my own coach, too. And why you should all be'offended, just because 
I told Cicely she was pretty, and gave her the least tickle in the world, I don’t 
know.” 

i 

“ If I were to inform my son, sir, of your conduct,” said the old lady, “ I 
would not answer for your safety one moment afterwards. I wish he had re¬ 
mained with us, but one reason why he did not was, that the road is so infested 
with highwaymen, he Wanted to ride on till we were quite among the houses, to 
clear the way.” , 

“ Highwaymen! Bless my heart, you don’t think there’s a lj danger, do you ? 
I’ve got £20 in my pocket, besides all my papers to prove who I am. 
Bless me. I—I don’t feel comfortable at the idea of a high wayman, at all, some¬ 
how. I like my money.” ^ 

“No doubt of it,” said the girl on the seat with r tim. 

“ Of course I do, but I like my life better, and had rather, of cornse, like any 
reasonable man, pay something any’day than be in any danger.” 

“ So I should think.” 

“ Ah, to be sure, you arc after all a more sensible' girl than I thought you. 
Now I tell you what we will do if a highwayman should stop us. I’ll just slip 
•down among the straw, and you can all of you say there are no persons but women 
here, and beg them to let you! go.” 

“ I should rainier be inclined,” said Cicely, “ to direct attention to you, as 
bearing the semblance of a man, iu order to protect our riches.” 

“ No, no. You wouldn’t do that now. How uncommonly unfriendly. Where 
are we now I wonder. 1 Hoi, hoi! postillion, where are we now ?” 

“ Ealing common sir.” » 

“ Just look out, *and if you see a gentleman on a black horse, ask him to ride 
close to the window and not leave us, will you, and I’ll give you a shill—1 mean* 
sixpence when we get to town, look sharp out now. God bless me; Ealing 
common. Why there have been more robberies on Ealing common lately, than 
everywhere else put together. They say Sixteen String Jack comes on this 
road sometimes, along with Claude Duval.” 

M 
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A slight start and exclamation from the young girl at his side, attracted, the 
attention not only of Tom Brcrcton, but of the other ladies as well. 

“ W hat alarms you,” said Cicely and then darting a glance at her contemptible 
cousin, Tom Brereton, she added, “ pray sir, keep your fears to yourself. We do 
not share them, and therefore cannot feel in any way interested in them.- If we 
should be attacked by a highwayman, he will perhaps for a moment fancy we 
have a man to protect us, but he will soon find out his error.’* 

' “ Ah,” said Tom, without showing much discomposure at the utterance of this 

remark, “ I should not wonder now, but you think you will put me quite in a 
pet by what you say,. but, he, he, he ! it won’t do, I assure you. Oh, dear no, 
and besides every inch that we get nearer town, there is less chance • cf a high 
man, and 1 of course am the more comfortable.” 

“You cannot surely sir,” said the old lady, mean breaking silence, “that you 
huve any serious intention of considering my son Markham as indebted to you 
for the use he has niistakingly made of the little property he thought belonged 
to us ?” 

“ Why, as to that ma’am—aunt I suppose I ought to call you—as to 
that I-” ‘ \ 

What sort of reply Mr. Tom Brereton was about to give to the remark of his 
aunt, is most unfortunately lost to posterity, for at the moment he had got so far 
in ids speech, the carriage came to an abrupt halt, and a loud clear voice from 
the road side, cried— 

• “ Move another pace, postillion, and I will try the temper of your skull with 
a couple of slugs.” 

“ Murder!” groaned Tom Brereton, as according to his former expressed view 
of expediency in such a contingency, he slipped off his seat down among the straw 
at the bottom of the carriage. “ Murder ! , There is a highwayman at last.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE RECOGNITION—THE BOBBERY AND. THE RESCUE.—A NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 

v 

, A slight ciy of terror was all that came from the old lady, and Cicely, flinging 
her arms round her mother, said with extraordinary courage— 

“ Be not alarmed, no man will wantonly injure us. I have heard that- these 
highw aymen some of them have chivalric notions of honour, where females are 
concerned.” . 

“Oh don’t mention me to him whatever you do,” whined Tom Brereton 
“ Only think of my £20, my papers, andperhaps my life. Have mercy upon me. 
Confound the scat, I can’t get under it. Miss Cicely—cousin Cicely, recollect 
we are cousins you know. Oh lord, here he comes.” 

The side lamns of the carriage sent a halo of light around the vehicle, and by 
its assistance the occupants of the vehicle could see a man’s face, at one of the 
windows, which he rather dexterously let down from without, and then in the 
softest and most winning accents, as he laid his hand apon the panel of the door, 
he said— 

“ Be not alarmed ladies, I beg. I am aware that there is an invalid here, and 
will do my spiriting gently. I have the honour to request your purses and 
watches.” 

» “ Spare our lives,” said the old lady. 

Lives! Oh, madam, can you fancy that I am a ruffian P I was misinformed, for 
a young gentleman, with whom I had the honour of a little conversation on the 
road, informed me that a man was of your party. You seem, however to he 
r* 
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alone, but do not let that circumstance alarm you. Unprotected females are the 
care of every gentleman.” 

“ Will you permit as to pass, sir,” said Cicely. 

“ Certainly, miss, will I, after the little ceremony of exacting a slight tribute, 
since you are travelling over my territory. All monarchs must have supplies, you 
know, however much in this case, I regret to see a shadow of alarm upon so 
lovely a face.” , 

Cicely drew back as this compliment was tfttered, for in her eagerness to 
endeavour to dissuade the highwayman, to allow them immediately to pursue their 
journey, she had brought one of the sweetest countenances the worlcf ever saw, 
within the sphere of the lamp light, so that the highwayman caught a full sight 
of it, and he never forgot it. 

“ Take this,” said the young girl, who had not yet spoken, as she handed a 
small silk purse to the robber. “ Take this—look at it at your leisure, but leave 
us now.” 

“ Who’s that ?” he cried. “ Eh ! Who spoke ?” 

As he uttered this hurried query, he looked more curiously into the carriage, 
the result of which was, that he saw the back of Mr. Tom Brereton’s sky-blue coat. 
“ Hilloa! what have we here?” he added. “Any skulking, eh?” 

With the butt end of a large holster pistol, he dealt the hidden youth so serious 
a blow that he rose with a howl of pain, crying,— 

“ Oh Lord—oh Lord ! Oh my back ! Have mercy upon me, good Mr. High¬ 
wayman, I’m only an unfortunate young man who has nothing to give you. If 
you please, sir, to let me go this time. I’ll take care the next time I meet you, to 
have a few pounds about me.” 

• “ Why, what poltroon is this ?” cried the robber. “ Come out, sir. Come out 
on to the common, and let me have a good look at you, that I may know a 
coward when I see one again. This fellow, ladies, is a disgrace to your society. 
Come out.” 

“ Oh dear me. Now cousin Cicely, and you aunt, and you, miss what’s your 
name, do say something for me, or l’ shall be murdered, I know. Oh dear—oh 
dear. Why did I come myself instead of sending somebody else on this 
errand ?” 

“ Will you come out ?” 

“ l)on 5 t msist upon it, I beg, sir, and I’ll give you £10 down, upon my life X 
will” 

“Be still, my Sue!” said the highwayman to his horse, and then immediately 
dismounting, he opened the door of the carriage, and seizing Mr. Tom Breretou 
by the collar, dragged him at once into the' road, where that valorous individual 
fell upon his knees in the mud, and roared for mercy.” 

“ Your money or your life !” 

“Oh yes, of coure, sir. You will be paid. In this pocket book is my money, 
[’ll get it out, sir, in a moment. Thank you, sir. I’m very much obligee, 
indeed.” - 

“ There’s no occasion for so much trouble,” said the highwayman as he 
twitched the pocket' book, from the trembling hand of Tom. “ I can take it out 
myself at my leisure.” 

“ But sir—gcod kind, sir. There’s all my papers there to prove who I am.” 

“Never mind, you are sure to gain by the exchange if you are taken for some 
one else. Ladies have you any more nonej than what I have received ?” 

“ Wc have but a small sum,” said Cicely, “ and God knows how sadly we . 
want it.” 

“ It is rather strange,” replied t ae highwayman, “ that ladles travelling in their 
own carriage should only have a email sum, and want that sadly ; but if you 
will tell me upon your honour, t hat such is the case, I will take your word.” 

“ Upon my honour it is so,” said Ciceiy.” 

“ That is sufficient, I have the honour, ladies, to wish you good night.” 

Cicely’s hand was upon the edge cf the door, and before she could be aware 
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cf what he was about, the highwayman had raised it audaciously to his lips, and # 
kissed it, adding in a soft aud most winning tone- - 

“ Believe that there are worse folks on the road of life, who pass along un¬ 
suspected, than Claude Duval.” J , . / • . 

« Claude Duval! Then you arg that celebrated highwayman, who for the last 
year has filled report with his exploits, and—and—who-” 
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Sue aud her master has bidden you good night, and you will be allowed to pass 

on unmolested.” . . < . , 

With these words, the highwayman left the astonished travelling party, and 
*1 springing upon the back of his horse, was in a moment lost in the g;loom that 
1 was beyond the. little circle of light, cast by the side lamps of the carnage. Mr. 
Tom was still in the mud, hardly able to believe that after all he had really 
escaped with his life, from what he considered the most terrible danger he had 
ever been in, in all bis career. ] - 

It was the postillion who first broke the silence that now ensued, and he did 
so by saying, in most dolorous accents— 

“What shall I do ladies? Shall I go on. It was va fault of mine yon 
know?” 

“ Yes, yes,” cried Cicely, “ go on as quickly as you can. 

- “ No, no,” shouted Tom Brereton. “ Stop a bit—stop ? nit. Don’t go with¬ 
out me, you forget that I was pulled out of the coach.’ Stop 1 say, dont be 
going on in that sort of way. Hilloa ! I’m all over mud. Come, come, a jokes 
a joke, but this ain’t one.” v f 

The postillion was glad to get on, and in fact before Tom had began to call out 
in this way, for being left behind, the vehicle had already moved on a short 
distance, so that the terrified and bewildered postillion fully imagined that the 
shouting arose from other highwaymen, or perhaps the same, w o night have- 
come back, fancying he had not got enough out of the party. The consequence 
of this was, that instead of stopping, he started the horses on at increased speed,.. 


of this was, that instead of stopping, he started the horses on at increased speed, 
and after a further attempt to hold on by the back of the carriage, Tom was 
left sprawling in the dirt. 1 ■ 

Cicely knew very well that such a catastrophe had occurred, but she did not 
under the circumstances think there was any very urgent necessity for taking 
any steps to rectify it, and in a few" mimtes Tom was out of ear-shot. As for 
the old lady she was in such a state of fright, that she scarcely knew what had 
Happened, while the younger girl who had given the small purse to Claude Duval,, 
uttered not a word. \* a <, 

Once Cicely thought she heard her weeping. ’ • - 

“Do not be alarmed, May,” she said.* “All is over now.” 

The young girl who was thus called May, started and spoke in a timid voice— 

“ Oh vesTS is all over. Thank God it is all over, and he has taken nothing; 
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from any of you. Oh most of all, I am deeply thankful for that. That is indeed 

a mercy.” - . - 

“ Nay, he could take but little from us, May, seeing that we have so little, to 
lose, and certainly for a highwayman he was about as polite as any one could 
possibly with any reason expect. I am most anxious about my brother, Markham, 
and fear that some evil has befallen him upon the road. You are weeping again, 
May.” . '■ 

“ I am deeply affected.” 

“Nay, m dear May, yon should not allow a ktke circumstance like this, so to 
affect your nerves—all is over how.” 

“ Can I he otherwise than affected,” said the young girl, “ when those, who* in 
my state ef destitution gave me food and shelter, are exposed to danger. Was I 
not a wanderer without a home, in the streets of London, when you an your dear 
kind mother met Lie and took me home with yon.” * ■ 
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“ Yes, but the candid manner in which you told us you were an orphan, and 
your name was May Russel, convinced us that we were right in thinking well of 
you, and your whole conduct has confirmed the thought.” 

“ Yes, yes, I told you my name was May Russel, God will reward you.” 

\ “ Say no more. May. That is a subject upon which you know I exacted, some 
t me since, a promise that you would not speak, I know all that you would say, 
and therefore exacted such a promise. Let me beg of you to keep it, but, be 
assured, that let our condition be what it may, and our means ever so much 
reduced, you shall share with us what we have.” 

What reply the young girl worm* nave made to this generous speech cannot be 
told, for at the moment sne. was about to open her lips to speak, the carriage 
stopped, and the postillion in a voice of terror, shouted,— 

“Oh, Lord! here’s another of’em, I shall have them slugs in my nob yet, afore 
we gets to Tyburn Gate. Here’s another! Here’s another!” 

A horseman galloped up to the carriage, and in a clear voice, said,— 

“ Ladies have you been stopped by a highwayman to-night, for I have ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Cicely. “Yes.” 

“ Probably then a little bead purse that I took from him, belongs to one of 
you.”' 

“Took from him!” cried the young girl, who had been called May. “Have 
you—ryou killed him ?” 

“ Oh, no. We had a little encounter, and I gained the victory, afto*.r which he 
said to me, * I regret that,I took from a young lady in a travelling carriage a little 
bead purse, with a small sum of money in it. Will you restore it for nr? as yon 
are on the road, and are likely to see them ?’ Upon which I took it, and here it is. 
There are some very bad characters high up the road by Shepherd’s Bush, so if 
you please I will ride by the side of your carriage and escort you ; I am well 
armed.” 

“Pray, sir, who are you?” said Cicely. 

“I am an officer in the army, madam, but you see me in plain clothes, as lam at 
present what we call unattached.” 

The old lady had heard something of this colloquy and at once proposed her 
thanks for the offer of the officer’s protection to town, and after she had said that, 
Cicely did not very well know how to say anything to the contrary, although from 
the conduct of Claude Duval, she had no fear of a second attack from him, and 
moreover, he had given her a pass-word against other depredators, in the efficacy 
of which she somenow or anotner placed implicit reliance, although coming from 
so suspicious a quarter as it did. * ■ *51, ** 

j The officer took now for granted that he had full power to consider himself the 
escort of the ladies, for he ordered the postillion to go on at an easy pace, and 
with his hand resting upon the window sill of the carriage, he accommodated his 
footsteps to.those in the vehicle, and so was able to converse. 

“ And so you have been stopped,” he said, “ by the celebrated—perhaps I 
ought to say notorious Claude I) aval ?” 

“ Yes,” said Cicely. “ He told us that was his name.” 

“ And of course then you met with much politeness.. He is well known to be 
specially gallant to women—nay I have been credibly informed in London, that 
some ladies who have been quite enchanted with the anecdotes told of the youth¬ 
ful, gallant highwayman, have actually gone to Ealing common for the sake of 
the chance of being stopped by him, and so achieving an interview with so 
celebrated a personage.” 

“ Can it be possible ?” said Cicely. r m * 

“Of my own knowledge, I cannot of course say, but I have heard as 
much.” 

“ ’Tis strange indeed,” said Cicely. * We on the contrary were in much 
alarm.” 

“You should not travel on such roads as this, unattended by a gentlemail, per* 
mit me to say.” * 
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Cicely was about to make some remark about Tom JBrereton, but she upon 
a lectmu thought, corrected herself, and said nothing in reply to the officer, who, 
after a pause continued,— 

"It is perhaps not quite correct of me as a stranger, to press my services upon 
you, but.there is a frankuess in vour nature which will excuse me when I say, 
* that I should esteem it a lug*' honour to be of service to you in London in 
any way. Pray pardon me for saying so much, if you should think it in the 
least impertinent. 

“Nothing can be impertinent that is meant to be kind,” said Cicely, “but wt>— 
we—must decline making any acquaintance at present, sir.” 

“I bow to your decision,” said the officer, " and as you will be soon in, safety, 
l will leave you, merely remarking that I shall never forget this night.” 

“ Indeed, sir 1” raid Cice’y, in the most innocent manner in the world, for she 
was not sufficiently used to flattery to suspect that the stranger was ouly paving 
the way to the utterance of some well-turned compliment to her. 

“ \ es,” he continued, “I shall cherish.the remembrance of this brief conversation 
as one of the happiest moments of my life; I shall never forget tones that to my 
perception carry the sweetest music that my ears ever drank in with delight.” 

Cicely was silent—she felt hurt at this sudden freedom of the stranger’s manner, 
*nd yet she did not know very well how to rebuke it, and he, orobably 
fancying from her silence that he had a sort of license to go on, added— 

“ We may never meet again, but be asssured,.that not the most vivid scenes of a 
chequered existence can ever obliterate an image that now lies enshrined in my 
heart.” i 

At this moment a troop of about eight horsemen came along the road from Lon¬ 
don, and the foremost of them, called out to the officer— 

" I beg your pardon, sir, but have you come tar up the road with your friends in 
Lhe coach?” 

"Yes” 

"Then, sir, have you had a tussle with any highwayman ? We have come out 
to Sec if we can capture the celebrated Claude Duval. Our horses are good, and so 
is our wili.” 

" It’s a great pity you should be disappointed then, gentlemen, of a little sport. 
—Ladies, I have the honour of bidding you good night.—Gentlemen, X 
’tn Claude Duval, and this is my horse Sue. Have you a mind for a 
antcr to Wormwood Scrubs ? If so, come on, and the aevil take the hind¬ 
most !” 


CHAPTER V. 

• * 

TEE RACE, AND WONDERFUL ESCAPE OE CLAUDE DUVAL. 

, , • 

For a few moments, as might well be supposed, the horsemen who had 
so frankly announced their intention of capturing the highwayman, if they 
could, were so perfectly astounded at the cool assurance of the object of their at¬ 
tack, that he Lad got a considerable start before they could among them settle the 
question of pursuit or no pursuit. 

One of the party, however, who was apt to be more prompt in Ms pro¬ 
ceedings than the. ethers, cried in a loud voice as he spurred his horse— 

" Forward ! Do you want to be the laughing stock of all Loudon ?” 

In most critical circumstances there requires but some one to give an 
impulse, and in this case, as it does in almost all cases, it fully succeedea, for 
one and ah dashed After him who Lad spoken, at tLe greatest speed tLcir steeds 
u®uld compass. 
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Rut if the horsemen were astonished at finding the gentlemanly looking man, 
wnose occupation appeared to be that of escorting some ladies into town, turn out 
to be the celebrated Claude Duval, how much greater was the bewilderment and 
surprise of Cicely Brereton and her mother ? They were recalled, however to a 
consciousness of the necessity of immediately proceeding, by the violent weeping 
of May, who sobbed with such a convulsive energy that Cicely could not 
imagine how tile occasion shouid be deemed sufficient to call forth such a gush 
of feeling, for, after all, singular as the adventure was. Cicely could find nofhing 
affecting in it. 

“ My dear May,” she said, “ you have commonly so bold and firm a demeanour 
that I am surprised and grieved to find you thus afflicted.” 

“ Then do not speak to me,” said the young girl. “ Do not speak to 
me just now. Miss Cicely, at another time perhaps I can tell you, but I implore \\ 
you to ask me nothing.” 

This appeal uttered in almost frantic accents, was more puzzling still, 
aud it was something of a relief when the postillion cried out— 

“ Shall I drive on ? I thought it was him, for I seed a bit of a red coat peeping 
out from the top cloak he had on. Oh, I thought it was him, all the while, 
but 1 dare n’t say nothing or he’d pretty soon have settled me. Shall I go on 
now ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Cicely, “ and as quickly as you can.” 

The carriage rattled onwards, but, as it will bo far more interesting for 
us to follow our acquaintance Claude Duval down the western road, we 
will leave the ladies Brereton to take their wa; unmolested into London, 
and once more place ourselves upon the track of the highwayman. 

Although Claude, with his usual daring recklessness had, as we have seen, 
invited a pursuit, he yet seemed to be doubtful if the challenge would, under the 
circumstances be accepted by the horsemen, and as he was by no means inclined 
to be so absurd as £o take a long gallop with no object, he reined in his horse, 
after going half a mile, and paused to listen. $ 

All was still around him. It seemed as if at that moment the very genius of 
silence had taken up its abode upon that spot of earth, and this solemn repose of 
nature would have had an effect upon the warm and not unsuperstitious mind of 
Duval, had he not been much more intensely occupied by listening for any sound 
indicative of pursuit. 

And soon it came. He heard the heavy tread of horses’ hoofs in full gallop. I 

“Ah, ray Sue!” he said, patting the neck of the beautiful animal he rode, j 
“We shall be put upon our mettle. You must show' them what blood can do with ' 
a light weight; and we must have no incumbrances, my lass.” , 

As he spoke, he undid a clasp which held the cloak around his neck, that had so \ 
: effectually disguised him from the recognition of the ladies in the carriage, and 
' slung the garment over the front of his saddle. He then shifted his hat round 
about, for ne had changed it likewise for disguise, the hind part before, and then, 
with a low chirping whittle he urged the horse forward, and off it went like the 
wind. 

“My darling Sue!” he muttered, “we could beat them on a fifty mile 
chase, but why should we trouble ourselves so to do. We will bid them 
good-bye shortly, and if we can send them on a wild goose canter, we will;' 

Again he held his head aside to listen, and his practised ear told him how much 
he gained upon his pursuers, and how easy a thing it would be to distance them 
completely, and then take a route across the country, instead of by the high road, i 
and so baffle them all-—but as these thoughts passed rapidly through his mind, j 
he heard a horse approaching from the other direction at a sharp canter, which 
would soon bring its rider face to face with him. Tins was not exact! 1 what he 
wished, and yet it did not follow that the approaching horseman w ould take any 
notice of him, so he rode on, but at less speed, for he d,d not wish to seem to b** 

I a fugitive. 
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“ Hold !*’ cried the horseman, as he came i*early up to DuvaL “Hold, Who¬ 
ever von are, and answer me a question” 

“ What question ?” said Duval, reining in Sue so suddenly, that she reared and 
mould have thrown a less practised rider. 

“ Is your horse fresh ?* 

“As a daisy in April .” . ^ ’ 

“Then you must exchange with me, Dm a king’s messenger, and my Horse is 
tired; I can convince you I am what’ I say I am by showing you the badge of mv' 
office, a silver hound. Come, dismount at once, or I must enforce my demand. 
If you attempt to escape, I shall send a pistol shot after you.” 

The king’s messenger, for such he really was, spoke in such a tone of decided 
and firm authority, that would have awed many a man into compliance with his 
wishes, especially as it was well known that ample remuneration was always given 
in such cases, but if ever a bold man met hi§ match, the messenger had when he 
encountered Claude Duval. 

“Its very kind of you,” said Claude, as the messenger flung himself off his 
horse, and came towards him with the bridle in his hand, “ to tell me who you 
are, and I cannot think of being otherwise than equally candid.” 

“Pho ! pho! dismount, sir.” 

“I am, Claude Duval, the highwayman.” , 

“The devil!” * ' 

“No, only one of his messengers. Good night.” 

As he uttered these words, Claude twitched the bridle of the messengers noise 
out of his hand, and giving the rein to Sue, he was off with the other steed dash* 
ing on by his side, at the full stretch of the bridle which he heid it by. This 
transaction bad occupied far less space in the enacting than in the telling, and the 
galled and bewildere messenger found himself in the middle of the road, nearly 
five miles from London, and without a horse at all, in addition to which his own 
horse when it plunged off in obedieoce to the impulse given it hy Claude Duval’s, 
had saluted *ts former master with a kick, which, although not very serious, made 
him glad to sit down on the side of the road, feeling a little sick and uncom¬ 
fortable. 

In another moment the troop of horsemen in pursuit of Duval, swept past Mm 
at full speed, paying no attention to the cry he raised for aid. 

On dashed Claude, and the horse without a rider, being relieved from its load, 
kept up the speed well which Sue enforced; but yet amused, as he was by this 
little extra adventure, Claude began to think he had better gee rid of Ms Captured 
steed, and he was upon the point of casting the bridle from him, when be heard a 
voice cry,— 

Murder! Murder ! Will no Christian help me. Oh murder! murder! I’na 
all alone, I’ve been robbed by a highwayman. My name’s Teen Drereton—mur¬ 
der ! Help! Help!” J j 

This was the very spot at whism he, Duval* had first stopped the carriage, and 
he at once knew that the person wno caned so Siiergetieally for assistance, was 
the young man whom he dragged out of thi! vehicle by the collar. His 'fertile 
imagination and love of froW* /t imce suggested to him a plan of baffling his 
pursuers without fatiguing Sue, wMch h§. immediately resolved to put into 
practice. 

“ Ob, sir,” he ciied, “ have you been robbed by a highwayman ?” 

“Yes, yes. Oh, dear; yes, and ill-treated, too!" 

. ** Well, I can teill you that there is on this road to-night, a regular gang of 
highwaymen, who are determined to rob and murder everybody they meet. This 
is my master’s horse 1 am leading, mouut it, and gallop, on keeping, the high 
-road, mind, till yon meet a party of dragoons who are coming from Brentford, and 
then you will be safe, but if you or X remain longer here our throats will be 
eut.” 

“Oh, indeed, you don’t say so.” " 

^ “Indeed I do though. Come, quici^nibunt. I’ll help you. Hold on anyway 
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by his ears and his mane, for if you fall off you are lost. There, take#tliis cloak 
round you, Til clasn it—no thanks—all’s right, off with you. Don’t leave the 
high road, vjo |u (Jod, I hear them coming! Don’t say a word, of course we 
ought all to help each other at a pinch.” 

“Oh, dear—oh, dear. I can’t ride.” 

“ Hold on anyhow, I tell you, and fancy all the while you feel a knife sawing 
away at your throat.” 

“ Gracious goodness. Murder!” 

Claude Duval gave the horse a slashing blow with a riding whip, and off it went, 
nearly maddened by pain and excitement, carrying Tom Brereton at a most re¬ 
spectable pace, while the cloak that was clasped round his neck floated behind 
him like seme victorious banner, 

“ Now, my Sue,” said Duval, and springing into the saddle again, he turned the 
creature’s head towards a hedge by the road side, which Sue, fully understanding 
what was required now of her, cleared beautifully, alighting softly in a meadow on 
the opposite side, when Claude again immediately dismounted. 

“ Down, girl, down,” he said, and the horse crouched to its knees, and then lay 
upon its side as quiet as possible, while Claude crouched likewise to the ground, 
for there was behind them a patch of light coloured sky against which he and the 
horse might perchance, have been seen. It was well that not a moment had been 
lost, for scarcely had these precautions for concealment been made when the pur¬ 
suing party came up and actually paused a moment on that spot; 

“ He has taken to the meadows, I think,” said one. 

“No, do,” shouted he who was heading the pursuit. “I saw his cloak flutter¬ 
ing behind him on the brow of the hill there, just as you get into Acton, by Berry- 
mead Priory. Come on. Come, we shall have him yet. Come on.” 

An ay they went again, and were soon lost to sound as well as to sight. 

“ So you think you will have him, do you,” laughed Claude Duval. “No, no. 
My time has not come yet. Well, well, I have not had much luck to-night, so I 
will to London, and look over this pocket of that cowardly fellow, who, I suppose, 
will not stop until bis horse falls with him. I can’t yet get that girl Cicely out 
of my head. How came May with them ?” 


CHAPTER VI. 

THB “OLD moon” IN GATE STEEEX.—A CHANCE SHOT.—A YISITOB TO CLAUDE. 

* \ 

It • '* - ^ 

In Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, there was a public-house called the “ Old 
Moon.” It has been long swept away, and nothing even to indicate the site of it 
aow remains. At the period of our story, however, it was in a flourishing condi¬ 
tion, and was kept by a man whom no one ever knew by any other name than that 
of Anthony. He was a tall, lank, straight-haired, methodisticai looking fellow, 
was Anthony, and he had a way of turning up his eyes, and uttering pious ejacu¬ 
lations, as if he were the most religious person in the whole neighbourhood; and 
truly, if attending a meeting-house in little Q,ueens-street, and being about as 
hypocritical a rascal as ever stepped, gave him any claims to that character, he 
certainly fulfilled it. 

„ At two o’clock on the morning preceding the night, some of the particulars of 
which we have brought before the reader, Anthony sat dozifag in his bar. , To be 
sure, his house was shut to all appearances, but at its back there was a long, low 
roofed room, to which there was an entrance by the flap of a cellar down a stable 
yard, and there Anthony had still some customers, although the hour was rather a 
late, or rather we or ght perhaps to say an early one. 
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These customers of Anthony’s were of a peculiar description, for at one end of 

the long room, sat a man behind a kind of counter, and almost everybody who 
came into the room, went up to him, and placed some article before him, at which 
he invariably shook his head in disapproval and contempt, and then handed out 
some money, often accompanied by a declaration to the effect that he was ruining 
himself by degrees—always by degrees, j / 

The articles so bought, were then placed in a basket projecting from the wall 
behind him, and whenever he had a small lot collected, ne gave some sort of a 
signal, and the basket disappeared, being connected with a turnabout, similar to 
waat may be seen in many convent gates on the Continent, after which it was sent 
back again empty by the same means. 

At the other entrance to the room, two men and two dogs kept watch and 
ward, and no one was permitted to enter who was unknown to one c? the 
other of the men, so that the place was pretty well guarded from intrusion. 

H I shall be ruined by degrees/’ said the manat the counter;/'what do yon 
mean by this P” 

The question was addressed to a mere lad, who had laid before him a bunch of 
gold seals attached to a piece of watch chain. 

* I don’t know,” laughed the lad. “ I made a grab at a ticker, and that was all 
I got, besides a hue and cry through the Dials ” 

“It’s an insult—I shall be ruined—by degrees. There’s five shillings for yon, 
be off. Ah, Poll is that yon ? bless your pretty eyes, if I were not ruined now—* 
by degrees, you should have a glass of the best wine in Anthony’s cellar.” 

“ I us,” said a young girl, attired in flaunting appareL “ by degrees I suppose. 
Where’s Claude to-night ?” 

“ Ah, my dear, that’s what I have been asking, but business has fallen off dread¬ 
fully. We have very few gentlemen of the road come here now. Why I have 
known the time when Sixteen-string Jack would bring me in twelve or four¬ 
teen watches of a night, and a half pint measure full of rings, brooches, and shoe- 
buckles, and now—” 

** He is in Newgate, where we shall all go in time,’* 

“■‘Ahem! by degrees. He is in Newgate.” 

1 es, and he will go to Tyburn to-morrow.” 

“ By degrees, I suppose, he will. Upon my life it’s a pity—a great pity, when 
yon come to think of it—by degrees, don’t you think it is. Poll ?” 

“ Don’t bother! I want to see Claude. Don’t you know he promised Jack 
that he would meet him on his road to Tyburn, ana shake hands with,, him, in 
spite of all the officers.” 

“Why a—yes—b degrees.” 

“ Well Eye seen Jack, and he teds me that there will be such an attempt to 
take Claude if he shews himself to-morrow, that he had better not do so. Jack 
says, he’ll excuse him, and begs me to ask him in the name of their old friendship 
not to try it. X thought to have found him here. I’ll go and speak to Anthony, 
perhaps he knows where he is. They say that six officers to-morrow are to share 
£200 among them if they take Claude.” 

'* he girl seemed well acquainted with the place, for after this brief dialogue with 
the man at the counter, she opened a door at one corner of the room, which dis¬ 
closed a small flight of dark stairs; but while she is seeking Anthony, we will at¬ 
tend to something of rather an interesting nature which is going on Just outside 
the entrance to the stable-yard from whence opened the cellar entrance of the Old 
Moon. y 

■ Two men were standing in the deep shadow of a small doorway opening into one 
of the stables which happened to be untenanted, and they were conversing in 
whispers^ 

“ It was all very well/ said one of them, “to draw lots in the governor’s house 
a! iwgate, as to which six of the lot of us should take Claude Duval to-morrow, 
ventures upon coming to shake hands with Sixteen-string Jack, and shart 
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'he £200 among them, but as we were not lucky enough to belong to the lot, it 
aint so pleasant to see one’s £30 a piece go by us, is it now ?” 

“ Sartmly not, but what a do it will be if we grabs him to-night, wont it ?” 

“ Rather, I should say. Do you think the girl Lucy’s information is to be de¬ 
pended on, that he gets here at half past two or so, and sleeps till next even¬ 
ing?” 

“ Yes, I do. Claude has neglected her, and a spiteful woman, you know, will 
do anything.” * , 

“ Very good, now you know how we are to do. If he comes, I am to get be¬ 
hind him and fling my arms round him, while you, under threat of blowing his 
brains out, pop on the darbies.” 

*■' All's right. I don’t see the trouble of taking him. He’s only one after all. 
It’s people giving him an advantage by being afraid, that does the business.” 

“ les, that’s it. Well, you remain where you are, and I’ll get on the other side 
of the gateway. Don’t you move till you see my arms round him, and now as 
we are in a queer neighbourhood, the less we say the better.” 

While this conversation was taking place, a figure, muffled up very much 
about the face, came at a rapid pace down Queen-street, and just as it was 
about to cross towards Gate-street, a girl rushed put of a doorway and flung herself 
feet/ 

“ Claude, Claude !” she said. “ Is it you, Claude ?” 

“ Lucy, my girl!” said Claude Duval, for it was indeed he. “ What ails 
you ?” 

“ Kill me—oh, kill me, Claude, you ought to kill me.” 

t£ 1 kill you, Lucy F Why, are you dreaming, or have you taken leave of 
your senses ?” 

I don’t know, Claude, but you—-you neglected me, and I thought you no longer 
loved me—I—I have betrayed you! Now kill me, Claude, aud I shall die happy, 
but don’t go to the Old Moon to-night.” 

“ This from you, Lucy ! from my own girl whom I have always loved. If I have 
not come near you much of late, it was only owing to poor Jack’s troubles. I was 
getting money and friends tor him, and yet it appears he suffers to-morrow; and 
you want me to swing at Tyburn, too, Lucy ?” 

“No, no. Oh, God ! Claude, unkind words from vou are sharper than knives. 
Oh, no—no—no. Cut my heart out of my bosom, Claude, and you will see then 
how I love you!” 

“ I never, doubted it until to-night, Lucy. What have you done that should 
prevent me going to-night to the Old Moon ? Come into this deep doorway and 
tell me.” 

“ In a fit of madness, Claude—dear Claude, in a moment of despair, and jealousy, 
and rage, 1 told an officer named Morgan, that you came to the Old Moon about 
two, dear Claude. Kill me now, and I will not blame you, Claude—Claude, you 
cannot forgive me.” 

“ Easily, my girl, and the more easily because I know that this will be a lesson 
o you, and you will never listen to the voice of passion and jealousy agaiu. Come, 
come, don’t cry, Lucy; you have made amends, you see, by warning me in time, so 
no harm’s done. Forget it, my girl—I know this Morgan you mention. He is 
tolerably harmless,” 

“ Oh, Claude you are too good—generous to me. But where will you go to 
•now?” 

ow P Why to the Old Moon, to be sure.” 

“No—no—oh no.—Who knows what danger tnere may be. You must not—- 
.shall not.* 

“ Nay, Lucy, your fears run away with you, I do not encounter more danger 
by going to the Old Moon, than I encounter almost every day of my life; and to 
tell the truth, I am a little curious to know how Morgan will manage this affair ; 

I will tell you Lucy, in what my nriuoipal safety consists.—It is in the cupidity of 
the officers” r • 
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. “How Claude?” ~~ 

“ They won’t combine to take me, because there would be such a sharing of the 
reward, that each man’s portion would not pay him for the danger; so be 
under no alarm. Go. home, and 'believe your Claude to be as true as ever, to 
you.* 

“Then you really have seen another that you Jove better than your poor Lucy, 
Claude?” 

“ Seen another ? Whire are there such eyes to see P” 


when I am alone, that sad and gloomy thoughts of what I once w 
spectres to drive me nearly mad.” 

“ You should laugh them away.” 

“I cannot Claude, I cannot. They never come to me when y 
1 seem then as if I were safe against anything in the world, ana 
Claude, you will not go to the Old Moon, to-night ?” 
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like 


ou are with me; 
so I am. Oh, 


may fairly expect me, within a few hours.’ 

“In that hope, Claude, I shall live.” 

She affected to leave him, but her fear for his safety woturf not permit her; and 
she followed him at a short distance, so that he was not aware of her presence, in 
the darkness of the ill lighted street, as he now walked rapidly on, towards the 
Old Moon; being however, quite prepared for any sudden attack that might, be 
made upon him, by Morgan the officer 

Of course it was not an attempt upon his life, he had to fear, but his liberty, 
and that consideration it was doubtless, that gave him a kind of fearlessness, which 
if his destruction had been aimed at, he could not possibly have possessed, for 
then he would not have known a moment when a pistol shot might put an end to 
his career. As it was, however, he passed on with an appearance of composure, 
to the gateway leading to the stables, where his two enemies were posted.. 

He wisely kept in the middle of the entry, and he had passed on some few 
steps, when according to his plan, which was no bad one, Morgan dashed, out, 
anc clasped him from behind, round the body, missing the arms, however, which it 
had been his great object to secure. 

“ Now Bill,” he cned, “ now for the darbies! We have him. It’s a hundred 
pounds’a-piece.” 

“ Perhaps a small part of an ounce will do for one of Y£u,” said Claude, as 
snatching a pistol from his belt, he fired it at the open doorway in front of him, 
where he had just seen the glance of the other officer’s eyes, as he was preparing to 
spriug out. . 

A shriek mingled itself with the report of the pistol, and at the same moment,, 
by a dexterous twist of one of his legs, Claude flung the officer who had hold of 
him on bis back; but he would not loose his hold, and Claude went with him, but 
uppermost of course, so that while the officer got a blow upon the back of his 
head on the curb stones, he, Claude, was quite uninjured, ana finding that his op¬ 
ponent -was knocked insensible, he rose in a moment. 

“ So, so,” he said. “ That* was the plan, was it ? Not a bad one 
either. Master Morgan, it only wants that one condition cf success to be 
entitled to great praise.—Ha! who comes here ! Stand, or you die t” 

“ ’Tie I, Claude, said Lucy, “ I could not leave you.” 

“ Eh P what’s all this ?” said old Anthony, the publican, who had been 
roused by the report of the pistol, and guessed tliat some of his customers were 
in trouble. “ The Lord look down npon us, amen. What’s the row. Eh ? my 
rummy one?” v" 

“ Nothing particular,” said Claude. 

“ Eh ? What ? Why it’s you, Duvau Let us pray—I mean come in, my 
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tulip. Have the grabs been at yon ? Come along, my daffy-down-dilly, coma 
along.” 

No!” said Claude, “ I only want to know if you have any news for me, 
Anthony ?” 

“ Yes, I have : here’s Poll has just come from Sixteen-string Jack, and he says 
you had better leave him alone to-morrow, for the Philistines will be mighty, and 
are determined, the Lord willing, to have you.” 

“ Oh, is that all ?” 

“ Yes, and enough too. But who fired the shot I heard just now ?” 

“ No matter about that. When I am gone, bring out a lantern, ana look 
about you ; but tell Poll to say to Jack, when she sees him in the morning, that 
I’ll shake hands with him, according to my promise, come what may of it. J 
have said it, and Claude Duval never broke his word yet.” ^ 

“ Amen !” said Anthony, “ I shall go in to prayers ; good night Claude, ana 
luck go with you, for you are as fine a fellow as ever stepped, only I never could 
awaken you to a proper sense of religion. I’ll come out with a lantern, and 
look about, as you say; I suppose somebody is in trouble.” 

“ Not at all,” said Claude, “ somebody’s troubles are over probably. Good 
night. Now Lucy if you will give me house room until the morning, 1 shall be 
obliged to you, my girl, and you see as l told you the danger has recoiled upon 
the Leads of those who got it up for me. It was a chance shot, and no malice 
in it, so whoever has got it ought to blame himself, not me.” 

“ I was so terrified, Claude.” 

“ You always are. You ain’t fit for a highwaymen’s lass, Lucy.” 

. “ Don’t say that, Claude, for you know I love you, and when you are taken 
from me, if ever you should be, I will not live long after you ; but we will not 
talk in this way. You must be tired, come, come Claude, and I will get von some 
supper. Oh, how long it is since you have visited me, my brave Claude. I. 
am happy now.” 

Claude Duval laughed as Lucy ran on talking as she w. %ed by his side; and 
he from a little pouch that he had, carefully reloaded the srt 'll pistol he had dis¬ 
charged at the officer, for it was a favourite weapon, inasmuch, as.it had not 
once missed fire since he had it, and certainly upon tins occasion, he owed his 
liberty and life to it. 

v“ I don’t like these adventures, Lucy,” he said. “ But if they will interfere witn- 
me roughly, they must take the consequences.” 

“ Yes Claude, yes. But what did I hear about your shaking hands with 
Sixteen-string Jack to-morrow. Is he not going to Tyburn ?” 

“ He is. When I was friendless and aomeless, Jack was kind to me, and X 
then said in answer to a remark of his that some day he should swung at Tyburn,, 
that let that day, which I hoped would be far distant, come when it would, I 
would meet him on the road there, and clasp his hand in mine, and call him my 
friend.” 

“ But the danger, Claude.” 

“ If it it w ere certain death, I’d do it.” 

“ Claude, Claude !” 1 

“ My Lucy, you need not try to dissuade me from tins, my word has been passed, 
and I will keep it. Even you, with all your love, would despise me, if because 
there was danger to be apprehended, I shrunk from keeping a solemn promise. 
It must, and it shall be done,” 

“ But even Jack himself sent word for yon not to do it.” 

“ That makes no difference. Let me beg of yon to say no more about it, Lucy. 
.We are good friends now, my girl, and. I would fain remain so. 'Hie danger is 
not so great as you think. I wall, of course, take all the precautions I can, and 
in a life like mine, daring has such a charm about it that it saves me from a 
thousand little risks which would swarm about me, if once they thought 1 
feared,” 
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CHAPTER, m 


CLAUDE DUVAL FULFILS HIS PUOMISE.- 


TY15UB.N. 


SIXTEEN-STRING JACK’S ROUTE TO 

m 


.* F 

A drizzly misty rain fell upon London, and wrapped up the whole city as it 
were in a dense mantle of clamp fo", on the morning after the occurences we 
have just related. By day break the only difference from the night was, that 
the wet- mist which had before looked Iblack, had a dingy white aspect, 
through which the few only passengers that were abroad, looked like spectres, 
being much magnified by the vapour. 

Occasionally too, from amidst the halo cast around him by his breath, a horse 
might be seen snorting and struggling through the misty streets, while the watch¬ 
men, with their heads bound round by handkerchiefs, and ensconced in their 
blankets like great coats, looked out from their boxes, after their night’s repose 
with lack-lustre eyes. 

The rain streamed down the front of Newgate, in long black streaks, taking 
the channels of old streams, and falling with a dull pattering sound upon the 
(lavement beneath ; a sound which amid the stillness of the night, had reached 
the ears of a man, who was to be hanged at Tyburn, at twelve the next 
dav, 

v That man was Sixteen-string Jack. 

He had passed rather a wakeful night, but as he washed his face the next 
morning, he whistled an air in a clear and loud key, while ho looked at the 
turnkey, who had brought him the means wherewithal to perform his ab¬ 
lutions. 

« How do you feel, Jack, this morning,” said the turnkey. 

“ With my hands I suppose, as I have always done,” replied Jack. 

“ There’s a fellow,” said the turnkey, ca’ling to another who was outside the 
condemned cell. Lor L bless you, he’ll die game. He’s just made a joke, now, 
he has.” 

“ And why not ?” said Jack, “ Life’s a joke.” 

. “But Is hanging a joke. Jack ?”* „ ' 

“ Yes, if you have the pluck to laugh at it, certainly.” 

“Ain’t he a rum un r” said the turnkey, in evident intense admiration of 
Jack’s mode of carrying off his certainly rather ticklest position. “ We have 
had a few rum un’s here Jack, but. you is the runniestest. Howsomedever here’s 
the chaplain, Jack.” : • ■. 

^ Very good.” 

“Unhappy man,” said the chaplain, with a pious snufUe, “I hope you have 
endeavoured to make vour peace hereafter ?” 

“All’s right,” said J*ack. % 

“ I trustthat you look back with horror on your past life ?” 

“Horror 1” cried Jack. “ Oh, dear no.” 

• % * 

There’s no life like a life on the road, 

Hurrah! 

There’s no Ufa like a Ufe on the read. 

You stick to yrm trade, sir, and let me stick to mine I am a highwayman! 
well I know the penalty of being caught and committed, and it has come to that 
at last. Tyburn tree is waiting for me, but I don’t see why I should go out of 
the world snivelling; its euough to come into it in such a sort of way, when you 
can’t heln it. No, sir, I dare say you mean well, but I flatter myself though I am 
going to be scragged, I aint much worse than many of my neighbours.” 

) - “lie’s a rum un, aint he, sir ?” said the turnkey. 
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“ Silence!” cried the reverend ordinary. “ How dare you use the low words 
*rum un’ to me, I shall have you discharged.” 

“ Do, sir,” said Jack. “ It will be a Christian like act, that will—mind you 
don’t forget it, and when you are on your last legs, and giving a kick for another 
breath, may you feel as well as I do now, for I never yet did a wanton act of 
cruelty, and I never took a poor man’s bread away from him for nothing.” 

“ I perceive,” said the chaplain, “ that you are obdurate, I tremble to think 
what will be your fate in the world to come, you hardened sinner.” 

“ Don’t be absurd,” said Jack. “ But its always the way with you. I never met 
with anybody who pretended to much religion, who had any temper or charity. 
What’s o’clock?” 

“Nearly nine,” said the turnkey. “Would you like anything. Jack.” 

“ Yes, ] should. Get us a lot of stewed oysters.* They always make me ill in 
a few hours after taking them, but I shall be dancing on nothing at twelve 
o’clock, and then it won’t matter, and I say—has Poll been again this morning ? 
I want to see her.” 

“ No, Jack, she hasn’t been. I knows what you wants to see her for. Its to 
ask her if she has told Claude Duvrd not to try to shake hands with you in the 
cart. You may depend she has ferretted him out, and lie’s not so mad as to try 
it on, surely, when he knows that there’s £200 issued out agiu him.” 

Jack shook his head. 

“ I’m afraid,” he said, “ I’m very mucli afraid he’ll try it. Claude don’t look 
afc danger before hand, and when it comes he stares it out of countenance. If 
there were £2000 against his name he would not mind. He gave his hand to 
me upou the promise a year ago, and he’ll neep his word. Its the only thing 
that gives me an uncomfortable feel to-day. They will nab poor Claude as safe 
as possible; I’m afraid of that, and nothing else.” * * 

“Perhaps he won’t try it on, after all. Jack.” 

“ I’m afraid he will. But, however, as the old song says, *What’s the use o* 
grieving.’ I will hope for the best, if I think the worst.* I suppose we shall 
start soon—what noise is that ?” 

“The cart, Jack, that’s all. There’s a thousand people outside Newgate now, 
and they are pouring in by all the thoroughfares as fast as nothing. I don’t think 
the parson will say much more to you, he has gone off in a huff, Jack.” 

“Let him go—all’s right. I wish Poll would come. Where can she be ? I 
suppose they will let her past the gate. It’s very odd she aint here, and nine 
o’clock, loo—Who’s that coming ?” 

“Mr. Needles the sheriff, Jack.” 

Mr. Needles was the most handily shaped man that the imagination could pic¬ 
ture, for being just about as broad as he was long, he might Tiave been set up in 
any way without detriment to his appearance, always providing that his sheriff’s 
gown and chain were disposed accordingly. He was very near sighted too, so 
that when he wished to see anybody, he had to come within au incli of their 
nose, Mr. Needles was a kind hearted man, and whenever there was au execu¬ 
tion, his feelings used to put him into such a state of perspiration that he shone 
all over is face and round, bald head, like a double dip in July. It was his duty 
now to let the prisoner know that he would soon have to bid the world adieu. 

“Ahern!” he said. “Mr. a—a—really, I don’t know your right name—Mr. 
a— a—a.” 

“Call me Jack, sir, call me Jack. You have done several kind things since I 
have been here, and I thank you with all my heart.” 

“Oh, don’t mention that,” said Mr. Needles getting more shiny than before. 
f Dear me, I often wish I was not a sheriff, but my time will soon be out, tliat’s 
one comfort. Well, Jack, since that’s what I’m to call you, I have only to say 
that we start at ten you know from here. Bless me, what’s that ?” 

“ Something among the crowd outside, sir,” said an official. “Hillio! Davis, 
what’s all that shouting for outside ?” 
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CLAUDE DUVAL THROWING THE SPY THROUGH THE WINDOW. 


Be^it so,” said Jack, “ let him come and look at me if be likes. I care for 
no man’s scrutiny now.” The governor gave orders that no one should oppose the 
approach of Mr. Houlditch, he drew back, and the cart started. 

As the mournful cavalcade moved slowly down Oxford street, a mdu dressed in 
the garb of a quaker wa? seen sitting on the back of a black horse. The clfltbipo- 
of the horseman was cf a gife? surge of the true quaker’s cut, and he were a 
broad brimmed, fell bat. 
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“ I tell thee friends/* he said in a nasal voice, “ that I have travelled even 
from Tottenham High Cross, to see this sinner and man of violence, for have I 
not suspected my own man Chqppings, of waylaying me, and did I not liken se 
supect the slaughterer of animals commonly called a butcher, Dobbs, who resideth 
at Tottenham, likewise of being the culprit, and have I not with the strong arm 
of the law persecuted him ?” '--x'’’ .* 

What will you take for your hat, friend/* cried a voice in tolerable imitation 
of the quaker, * 

“ Something of more weight than thy wit, friend,** replied the man of 

peace* 

A roar of daughter followed this retort, and another man cried— 

“ Can*t yon let the poor fellow go to Tyburn in peace ?** 

“ Yea, friend, truly I do not wish otherwise, but if I recognise in him the son 
of Belial who robbed me upon the highway, and he confeseth so much upon seeing 
me, veril you see, 1 shall cease from suspecting and prosecuting innocent people, 
but Should he say unto me, truly, friend Houlditch, I did mot rob thee ar*t strike 
thee ftpou the nose —** ‘ ■*' j - 

Another scream of laughter drowned the quaksr’s voice- 
“Tea and verily, friends/* added Mr. Houldiicn, “I say onto ye, that my nose 
swelled exceedingly from the blow stricken t^reon. 

** Serve you right, too/* cried a fellow. '-*V - 

“ Thou mayest possibly be light, friend. The only bad thing is that thou art 
not; served right by divers strokes on thy back at the cart*« tail, as thou hast more 
than once already experienced.” ~ y 

It was quite clear that the mob Was mo match in wit for the quaker, so no one 


“ Yea and so am i friend. I only placed myself under this balcony, test my 
outward mauaihdtdd get wet by the rain which da even now coming down. 1 fear 
that-I shall mot be able to get to him, as I am a 'tnan of peace, and little used to 
pushing and-‘shputing, verily.” ... v- , * . • . 1 

“Make Way for the quaker!” cried several. '*£Make a passage for.old broad¬ 
brim and no whiskers.” " 7 v J 

“ I thauk thee, friend, but'if thou hadst no whiskers, thy wife, who is strong in 
the flesh, could not pull them/* '* • • 7 . 

“Confound the fellow/* muttered the man. “He has his answers always 
read**” ^ r V 1 

Tub exclamations of the mob, and the odd figure of the quaker on horseback 
attracted the attention of the officers who were surrounding’the cart, and they 
judged at once that he was the Mr. Houlditch who had been spoken of by the 
governor of Newgate, and as he was upon the near side of the way .there was no 
great difficulty in inclining the cart towards the .pavement so that he might ask his 
question of Sixteen-string Jack. 

The demeanour of Jack how filled every pne with surprise, for he betrayed 
much agitation of manner. His colour wentjand come, and he opened and shat 
his hands, wliile he muttered some words to biinself, the only one of which could 
he caught was “reckless” -■* — 

< The cart was stopped within half a dozen paces of the pavement, and with great 
difficulty through the throng of people, the quaker made his way on his horse to 
wards it, while Sixteen-string Jack looked eagerly at him. * - ;Ta d. 

‘ “ Now, sir,” cried one of the officers, “ ask your questions, and have done with 
it/* -vrs ' t : eel/1 

“What a throat thou hast got, friend/* said the quaker, “keep thy mouth shut/ 
I pray thee.” - . d'Mhiiouh. , id , , ■ 

“ Hoorah! Hoorah !** shouted the crowd, and various expres&ftwfcindicative of 
a growing admiration for friend Houlditch, were freely uttered, while the officer who 
had spoken so roughly, bit his lips with vexation. 
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“ And so,” said Houlditch, to the condemned man, “ thou art Sixteen-stnns 
Jack?’ 5 ‘ . r 

“ Yes/ 5 said Jack, and his yoiceTaltered, as he spoke, “ yes, and it’s come to 
this, at last. 55 

“ Well, friend, now I look thee in the face, I declare thou did 5 st never wrong 
me. 55 

; te Bravo, bravo !” cried a great blacksmith, who, was close at hand. “ Bravo! 
This here quaker is a trump ! 55 

“ Give me thy hand Sixteen-string Jack,” added Houlditch, “ God bless thee, 
ray poor fellow, God bless thee. 55 

*“ God bless you, 55 said Jack, and tears gushed to his eyes. 

“ By G-- I suspect, 55 cried a mounted officer, making a grasp at the 

quaker, 

“What?” said Houlditch, us with one blow of the heavy loaded end of his 
riding whip, he. knocked the officer senseless front his horse. “ Suspect what, fool ? 
Not more than 1 am quite willing to avow. 55 

“ He threw off the broad brimmed hat as he spoke, and Jack cried— 

“ Ely, fly. Oh, fly . 55 

“ Claude. Duval !” cried a hundred voices. 

“ Yes, 55 shouted the sham quaker, in a voice that made itself loudly and 
dearly heard above all other sounds. % Yes, I am Claude Duval, and I have 
redeemed my promise, of taking a kind farewell of old, kind friend, and 
bidding God bless him. 55 

The officers made a dash at Claude, but the people with a war of determination 
closed around, him, and the great blacksmith shouted— 

“ Don’t let them have him. The bloodhounds! Claude Duval never took a 
sixpence from a poor man. in all his life, though he has given many a one. 55 

“Ely, fly ! 55 again cried Jack. A shower of stones saluted the officers, and the 
chaplain fell down flat in the bottom of the cart, to get out of the danger of the 
missiles. Everything seemed, to promise that a severe contest between the officers 
would ensue, and the former drew their staves, but they were greeted by a laugh 
of derision, and pistols were produced. 

“ We will have him, dead or alive ! 55 said one. 

“Take him then, 55 said Claude. “ Farewell Jack. I have kept my word. 

“ Nobly, nobly, 55 said Jack, “ and—and Poll ? 55 

“ Shall never want while Claude has a crust to share with her. Jack. Make 
your mind easy about her. Good bye.” 

, Some of the crowd had passed Claude’s horse on to the pavement, and a lane 
was made for him, while the officers were so seriously obstructed that Ogjr- 
could not move an inch; but, two of the horsemen had cutlasses, andthey began tc 
use them upon the heads of the people so furiously that the mob gave way a 
little, and unfortunately for Claude, he just arrived opposite the opening ot & 
street, from which a dense mass of people were rushing, to know what had 
happened, so that he was completely fixed, while the officers were now gradually 
nearing him. < ; 

: The corner of the street was a shop of some sort, but it had been closed to avoid 
danger to the windows, and. above the shop was a large balcony in front of the 
wins tows of the first floor. Suddenly one of the windows opened, and a girl of 
great beauty, rushed into the balcony.. L,-# 

“ Claude, Claude, 55 she cried “ it is Claude. Oh, God, 5 tis he. 55 

Claude Duval glanced at the window, and the words. “My sister May/* 
escaped his lips. The mob too heard the young girl’s exclamation, and the 
blacksmith shouted— 

“ Can you take him in at the window, Miss ? If you don’t he’ll swing at 
Tyburn, this day week.” 

“ Yes, yes. Oh yes, anything; Claude, Claude !” 

Duval himself saw this was now his onfy bilance of escape, and with surprising 
agility, he rose in the saddle and stood on the back of the horse, by which hi 
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was enabled to clutch the lower rails of the balcony, and in another moment 
he drew himself up and waving his hand disappeared in at the w indow of the house, 
which was put down and the shutters closed immediately. The mob gave three 
terriiic cheers, to express its triumph at the escape of the man, who for the 
moment, in consequence of a chivalrous act had become its idol. * 

r The victim had escaped, but the confusion was still most serious, and the 
officers dismounted from their horses, for the purpose of breaking! in the door of 
the house iu which Duval had taken refuge ; but that turned out to be a foolishi. 
proceeding, for being now on foot they were much more on an equality with the 
mob, and it was only by abandoning the seige of the house, that they regained- 
the streets once more. K > ” 

They held a short consultation among themselves. — 

“ that’s to be done,” cried one, “ are we to lose the money ?” 

“ Certainly not. JBut you see we shallget pulled to pieces by the mob now 
if we make any attack upon the house. We must go onto Tyburn now.” 

“ And do you think that such a devil as Claude Duval will wait for ns until, 
we get back. That’s a likely thing ” 1 ? 

“No. I never expected any such thing, but I propose that we go on a little 
as if we had completely given up all idea of taking him, and then that two of 
us with! as* little observation as possible, detach ourselves from the cavalcade, 
and go back to watch the house he has taken refuge in, so that if he does go 
from it, at all events he can be dogged.” 4 • , - v r | 

“ It’s the only thing that can be done. Come along.” ' I 

When the people saw the officers were consulting, and casting angry glances 
up at the house where Claude had found ah asylum, they perfectly expected that 
some immediate and violent attack would be made upon it, but when the 
procession moved on to Tyburn, and no further notice of the affair was taken r 
[the populace raised a great shout of derision, and the blacksmith cried 
out»— j 

“iThree cheers for Clande Duval,” which were given most heartily. v ’ ' ! 
We need not pursue the catastrophe at Tyburn, further than to say that 
Sixteen-string Jack, with all his faults, failings, crimes, and ventures, suffered the. 
dreadful death that had been inflicted on so |many—innocent we conscientiously 
believe as well as guilty—at that fatal spot, whi even now when its name is 
mentioned rings upon the imagination as being redolent of fearful recollections of 
the past. ( 

*' The lifeless body hung its hour, and was! then removed by two females, who*; 
brought a iackney coach to take the sad remains, and their talk, for talk they 
did even amid their tears as they went away, was as ' much of the chivalrous 
Claude Duval and his ultimate fate, as of him whom in silence forever, they had 
with them as a Lorrib’e and ghastly companion. * tv <i 

' [ The officers did not forget their scheme of separating two of their number from 
the main body, secretly to watch the house in Oxford Road, where Claude had sc 
very oj>portunely found shelter, and so intent were the multitude upon the last 
moments of Sixteen-string Jack, that the manoeuvre was executed without exciting 
observation. ' ^ r - 

1 It would, however. Lave taken more wit and more courage than belonged to all 
the officers put together, to have circumvented Claude} Duvai. ELs time had not 
yet come, and he was doomed to be the hero of yet more striking adventures than 
cad hitherto fallen to his lot. \ 

(,/We will take a glance at him. 
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CHAPTER IX, 


»Tnr. INTERVIEW BETWEEN THE BROTHER AND SISTER,—THE TITLE DEEDS,— 

cladde/s despair. 

It was indeed no other than poor May Duval, of whom the reader has latterly 
had but a transient glimpse, who assisted her brother Claude in at the window of 
the house in the Oxford Road. 

For the first time during two years, he felt the pressure of her hand in his, and 
as the rapidly closed casement and shutters stilled the roar of the .multitude with¬ 
out, he could hear the sobs that came from her agonized heart. 

All was darkness, however, now in the room, for the shutters were hastily 
barred by May, and fitting closely as they did, scarcely a ray of daylight found its 
way into the apartment. How compfete—how total was the change from the 
shout of the multitude without, and the glare of mid-day, to the silence aud dark¬ 
ness of that room! 

Claude was sensibly affected by it, and his voice shook as he spoke to his 
sister, 

“ Ton have saved me, May,” he cried. 

1 Hush. Oh, hash,” she cried. “ This way—this way.” 

She opened a door, and a gleam of light eame again into the room. He fol¬ 
lowed her into an apartment at the back of the house, and then she tried to look 
at him—she took his hand and tried to speak, but the effort was too great, and 
bursting into tears, she flung herself upon a couch in an agony of grief. 

Claude shook a little, and he paced the room several times before he spoke. 
Then pausing opposite to May, he strove to speak, in a calm and composed voice, as 
he said again,— 

“ May, you have saved my life.” 

“ And you, Claude,” she sobbed, “ have broken my heart.” 

“Is this kind. May, at such a time as this?” 

“ Kind! Oh, Claude—Claude, can you utter a reproach ? What are you f 
Dare I answer my own question. You were poor, forlorn, dejected; what are you 
now ?” 

“ None of those. May.” 

“Worse, worse, a thousand times worse, for you then stood upon a rock of 
adamant, you sat upon a throne, to which angels might bow down in reve¬ 
rence” 

ou speak In riddles, May, I must confess my inability to understand 

you.” 

“ The rock you stood upon, and the throne upon which nature had placed you, 
have both one name. That name is innocence.” 

“ Let others .upbraid me for my life,” he said, “from you, May, I did 
expect reproaches.” 

“ They are not reproaches, Claude. Witness these tears, that I speak in all 
the sadness of grief, and not m anger. Hark! Do you understand those 
shouts?” 

“ I do not.” 

' “ The mob congratulates itself upon the escape of a criminal, and even I 
am from this moment involved in your guilt and your shame. I who bv word 
or deed have wronged no one, I am at last betrayed even by my bitter feelings?} 
to be the partner of iniquity. Your guilt is now my guilt, for I have received 
and continue to shelter the guilty man, against whom the hand of justice is 
raised. Thus Claude, no man can err, but he brings sin and sorrow upon others 
as well as himself.” 

“ This state of things can soon be altered,” said Claude, bitterly. “ Tb ; * 
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balcony by which you but a few moments since admitted me, is close at ham 
1 will relieve you from the weight of my presence, by leaving this house in the 
manner that I entered it, ana the first declaration I make to my captors, shall 
be one exculpatory of you, for I will declare that instead of affording an asylum 
to the highwayman, you, refused him one with the bitterest reproaches. 
Farewell” 

“ Claude, Claude.” 

He waved his hand, and strode into the dark room. 

With a cry of dismay May rushed after him, and while his hand was upon the 
shutters, slie flung herself into his arms. ' s, 

“ Claude. Brother. Take my heart from my bosom and see how yet you dwell 
in its iumost recesses. Oh, Claude—Claude, if I could but die for you!” 

“ Let me go, May, I know I am unworthy of your affections. I know you did 
all you could to turn me from the course of life I have adopted, but I would not 
take ycur counsel, and therefore, it is unfair of me now to involve yon in any 
difficulty for my sake. I am lost, I know, and the steps in life that X have taken I 
cannot now recede from. I, do not now speak in anger. May.” 

“ No—no, Claude. You shall not go.” 

“Nay, I pray yon let me. It was the thoughtlessness of a moment that made 
me accept an asylum here. When I saw you, of all houses in this greats city, I 
ought to have avoided this. 

May clung to him still, and he could not without absolute violence have extri¬ 
cated. himself from her embrace, and that of course, he was loth to use, so that 
she succeeded in detaining him until the procession of the doomed man, and the 
roar of the multitude of people that accompanied it were past, and but a confused 
murmur came upon, their ears ; Claude listened attentively, and then turning to 
May, he said,—* , / '' : '- 

“ Sister, it is rather sad to meet thus. How have you fared since last we. 
parted F f have thought of you day and night, and sought you, and employed 


-I pearly fell from my horse in the. suddeness of the recognition. I knew your 
voice, and yet could scarce believe it was you. I thought some resemblance of 
tones might have cheated me, but when I came to look at ttec little bead purse you 
handed to me, and knew it had been our mother’s, I no longer doubt.” 

. “Yes, Claude, it was our mother’s, and it is the only, relic I have of her,—X 
thought it might arouse dormant feelings within your breast, and make virtue once 
more an inmate of. your heart—did you not feel something, when you looked upon 
it F” 4 • \ ;*• 

* There is a gulf. May, now between me and what the world calls virtue, that I 
may never hope to pass. You got back that purse with my tears and kisses upon 
it. . ^ 

“Oh, Claude, you are not lost.” 

“You know not what you say.” 

Yes Claude. Indeed^ indeed I do. There is—there always is, even in this 
life, a future for those .who have the courage to dedicate it to virtue. Ho not 
delude yourself with the vain and specious argument, that because you have 
sinned, you must still sin.” 

“ But May, would you have me from some romantic notion of repentance, 
voluntarily give myself up to the hangman ?” , 

“ No, no, no—L—oh, m. That would not follow. Your better nature would 


| romance, than as one, who, in this matter-of-fact world. Las known what sorrow'’ 
• is. I tell you sister that having chosen, and so far proceeded in inv present course 
of life, I have no hope, no ehauce of any other, I must now, like the forlorn hope 
i>f an army push on, a the only chance of presevring, for yet awhile my existence. 
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I must fall at last, and I can but protract the arrival of that day. Do not 
urge me more upon this impossible point.” 

«Yotf speak aesparingly, Claude.” 

« Not so. May. Hopefully I speak. f It is true that I am a highwayman, and 
that society is up in arms against me. I stop a rich man upon the highway, 
and by force, I take some of his money, but what I do I do boldly. I am not 
a lawyer—a member of parliament, so that even if people in their indignation at 
my proceedings were to go so far as to call me a thief, I am not a sneaking 
thief, such as those I have mentioned j nor am I a tradesman who will goto 
church regularly every Sunday, and yet all the week be fattening and guzzling 
upon the products of the hard earnings of others, whose boots, in point of 
fact, he is perhaps scarcely worthy to polish. No May, I deceive nobody, and 
when I stop a traveller with a well lined purse, and cry, * stand and deliver 1* I 
think myself a worthier man than many, who are most. special! commended to 
Providence, and held up as patterns of everything that is good.” 

" You do not mean what you say, Claude.” 

“ Do I not. I can hold up my right hand, and take my oath of it.” . 

The sound of carriage wheels suddenly pausing in the street below, now attrac¬ 
ted the attention of both brother and sister, and May trembled as she 
said— 

<c It is Mrs. Brereton and—and—” 

“ She whom I heard named Cicely,” exclaimed Claude^ '•I bless the dangerjthat 
has once more taught me there is a chance of gazing on that loveh face.” j 
. “ Are you mad, Claude ? What can you mean ? If they should hud you here* 
what can I say P I am lost, lost.” 

** How sister. I am not ugly enough to frighten them, am I ?” 

“ Can you jest at such a time as this. Oh, Claude, what shall I do ? When 
I was kiendless and destitute in the streets of London, chance, or the goodness 
of Heaven, brought me in contact with these ladies. I told them that I had no 
home, but I concealed my real name, and instead of May Duval, I called myself 
May Russel. Since then they have afforded me an asylum. Oh, if they should 
now find they had been deceived, and that I was sister to a—a—” 

“ Highwayman you would say.” 

A sharp tat tat at the street door interrupted the conversation, and May! 
glanced about her, in a distracted manner. 

“You must hid,e Claude,” she said, “ you must hide.* * 

“ Wherever you please,” he replied. “ Only place me somewhere where I shall 
have a chance of seeing the young lady, named Cicely, that is all I ask, and I 
shall be patient, if I am forced to remain twelvemonths, wherever you place 
me.” 

There was a large cupboard in the room, close to the fire place, and into that 
May hastily pushed Claude, and closed the door upon him, jnst as the street door 
closed again, after admitting the ladies Brereton to the house, and May had 


only just time to open the shutters of the 
stairs. 


front room, before they ascended the 
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a. surmise.—Claude’s escape.—a drive to Newgate.—the road again, 

. t r IhlSjjCfljL 

I T ig true that a servant girl who was in the kitchen of the house, at the, 
1 uno Claude Duval had taken refuge in it, might have been cognisant of the fact, 
cut when the riot began, and the whole street was in an uproar, she had prudently 
got into the coal cellar, nor did she emerge therefrom until the ladies Brereton 
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who upon, their arrival in London, had taken for a short time that housed furnished 
as it wasj knocked at the door. “ftfcoq’ oTdi-.^q.ci eijit conn y*o 

Thus it w?»s that not only was Claude’s presence unknown to theladies, ’but 
May had had the opportunity of holding the brief and agitated conversation #ith 
Junl, which we have recorded, and whfchias is usual enough'with such arguments 
concerned neither party, while it certainly had the effect of paining both. ’ 

“ Oh, mum,” said the girl to bliss Brereton, there’s been- such a notation in 


drawing-room. ,Qli, you would have been sca/ified, if youfhad been here, Miss, 
when the notation was. I got in the cellar, and so heard it >11 over my own head, 
though I couldn’t see much of it, in consequence you see miss, of the roof’Id'? ^ v 
Cicely was evidently in a dejected state, hut the peculiar phraseology of aym, 
extorted even a smile from her; as she ascended the staircase.! -May wasini Lop a 

♦ 41.. 3;__TJ ’ 41. . -a __l— 1_4 < _ _„i_ 


cculd command a view of Cicely, they sat down in the back room, and old M r&. 
Brereton after a few remarks, looked closely at May, and said*—’ ’ * ’V’V 
’IVhys/child yod.have been crying.” h:n v yv>'L 3' ov: ~;;i l V’ 

“ Havel, mauam said. May, scarcely knowing in her confusion what she 
replied to the most inopportune, hint yet kind enquiry.; oi-yclD. .;lrst 

“ lour eyes tell that you have. Look at her Cice y. Ah ! my dear, what have. 
you to cry for? 4 ' You are not as I am, Lull of grief and uncertainty -regarding' a 
Ion.”; q: > i .iO wir.i (lets-i 

e| *f Or .i^HftaTh*iregardiiig a brother 1”> said Cicely. »d vi 

< May could hardly, retain her tears from flowing afresh at this, by a great effort 
she did pjit on a show of outward composure, as she said—ififcua.x —ftfod 

; ‘*' r l’hen all enquiry regarding Mr. Markham Brereton is fruitless ?” ■ ••*»*'& mb * 
“Quite so,?’said”Cicely. “It is quite clear t my brother has not arrived in 
London, or lie would have gone to Mr. Hughes, the lawyer, to ascertain where we 
were staying- Bow strange it is that we suould hear nothing of him since he 
trotted on to see that the road was clear, as we come to town. Y L)o you recollect, 
Ma —i do not, but my mother thinks the highwaymau who stopped the carriage 
said something to intimate that he had met Markham.” 
i “/He 4*d>” fiaMJdhy,.ima half stifled'tong!*-^ - ? • V ^ 

cfc“Bukwha&was.it; my dear?”.said.the old lady. 


*i. 

• 1*1 


' But, Markham is repulsive to strangers, rather than communicative,” said Cicely. 

“Certainly he is,”, added Mrs. Brereton. “Alas! alas! all these things will 
bring, me to my grave, l ean see that.” e; Uj Zr ’ • *' t| 

The old lady’s tears began to flow, and May blamed herself for not asking ex¬ 
plicitly of Clauds if he had had any encounter with Air. Mark Brereton. There 
was a painful silence for a few moments duration, which was interrupted by a 
slight exclamation from Cicely, who picked up from the floor close to her feet a 
small piece of folded paper. 

“What is it?” cried May. . 

.“ i know not,” replied Cicely. “It seemed to fall at my feet only just 


She-opened the paper, and to the surprise of herself and her mother, read the 
following words. . ,.■■■/».’ V r , > y r- 

Mr Brereton did meet Claude Laval, but he is not hurt, and will soon be with 

vj“ GrafeidusHeavens!”- cried Mrs. Brereton, “who wrote that ?** 

? 4 ' Are we in a land of encliantmehirf” cried ‘Cicely/ 


rv-* *' 














May turned of an ashy paleuess, but utterednot a woid. 

Fortunately' for all parties, even Claude himself, who had been guilty of this 
indiscretion, there was a loud and quick succession of knocks at the street door, 
which for the moment effectually took their attention from the mysterious note 
found on the floor. The perpetrator of these knocks proved to be Markham 
Brereton, who had opportunely arrived, to the no small joy of his mother and 
sistey.' . ' ** - \ \ < 

The first greetings were scarcely o»er, when an exclamation from Cicely directed 
alleyes'to the street on which the room they were‘sitting in looked, where, plain 
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enough, they saw the victimised Tom, and on theimpulse of the moment* Markham 
threw open the window, and called aloud to him . ' , .T. 

“ Good God I is that you, Tom Brereton V* 1 . 

At the voice Tom looked up, and uttered a hideous groan—relaxing his hold, 
of the horse, he rolled off it, close to the threshold of the rouse. Cicely looked 
all a maze ment, and Markham ran down stairs to the street door, to know wh it on 
earth could have reduced Tom to so miserable a plight, for his feelings towards 
■ him were much more those of contempt than any thing else, while none of the 
family were so unjust as to blame him for claiming what va.i his own. The 
pnly objections they urged to Ms proceeding was, that he made his claim roughly, 
and carried it beyond their means of restoration, - . i * 

« Why, what’s the matter P* cried Markham, when he had dragged Tops into tb* 
passage'"' '•* ,• - ** **^ 

^Oh! oh! oh!” 


v/u i vu« vui 

' Well, you can say someth ng besides *oh l* I snppobe'“ 

‘No I can’t” , • 

“ Why, you are covered with mud. Have you been nding a steeple chase TT. 

“I don’t know, but X dare sa, have as I came along. )h dear! oh dear I 
They soon caught me, and wasn’t I thankful; then they upset me, and vlwi’t 
I ; then they collared me after rolling me in the mud. and then what do rob 
flunk F* % /* ■? a . 

“I really don’t know what to think. 1 

‘ They said I was Claude Luvai, the great highwayman.'' 

“ You Claude Duval F* # 

“ Yes, to be sure, that’s why tL>;y run after me, crying, * Stop him V Ah, I have 
had such a job! they soon found out I wasn’t the highwayman, however; but T’U 
tell you all about it soon. Only let nie lie down, somewhere, for a little while, tad 
get off these horrid muddy clothes.” ^ 

‘*1 don’t know, cousin Tom,” said Markham, “ that we are particularly called 
upon to show yon any courtesy, for you were rather scant of that article \fitb 
but it is not my disposition to return evil for evil, and as this is for the time being 
our home, you can come in, and 1 will see that you arc accommodated with a 
bed.” . ' 

“ Oh, thank you. You haven’t seen anything of pay black pocket-book, have 

TOuP” * » •"' ivf 

“ How should I know anything of it V* 

•‘ Ah, well! dear me. All my bones ache, they do indeed. Oh, oh, ck,! 
Stop h im—stop him. There goes the horse! Well, I thought at last, I would 
keep that as a set off against what X had lost; but I am certainly the most urn 
lucky fellow. Oh, dear!” 

Markham assisted him up stairs to a bed-room, where he left him, to get rid, 
by himself, of some of the dirty apparel in which he was enveloped, before he ques¬ 
tioned him any further, regarding tjm manner in which he came to be so si¬ 
tuated. •*'7' 

May, who had been most anxiously revolving the best means of getting the 
party out of the room in wh ch Claude was concealed, had ordered Ann to. lay a 
lunch in the parlour, so that now it was announced, and they all descended to it, 
May promising to join them immediately, but her object was to speak to Claude, 
so the moment the room was clear, sue opened the cupboard, and with a face as 
pale as death itself, she conji.outed him. 

“Fly, oh fly,” she said, .“fly at once, orall will be discovered, and after the 
iooeit X have practised, lean hope for no further friendship from those wk? 
have been so kind to me.” 

“Fear nothing. May, I may yet be able to protect you.” 

“It .s not the loss of their protection, but it would be the loss of their good 
opinion, that would cut me to the very heart. 

“ Kay you will not lose the good opinion of any one, whose good opinion b 
worth the having; but I know this is no place, for me.” " 1 . ^ 
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“ Then fly frdm it at once.” 

** Into the arms of the officers, do you mean P Hid you not hear Mr. Brereton 
say that menwCfe Watching the house? For whom do they watch, but for 
Claude Duval ?” 

“ Alas! alas! What can be done ?” 

“ I scarcely know, yet. But while I am thinking about it, take this pocket- 
book ; It di belong to the young man called Tom, who was in the carriage with 
you all. It contains various documents connected with his property as well as 
the proofs of his personal identity, I wish you to give it to Mr. Brereton.” 

“How am I to do that, Claude?” _ 

“ Place it somewhere in such a position that he cannot fail to see it, and now 
tell me is there any possibility of getting on the top of the house ?” 

“ Yes, I think there is;” 

“ Then do you go down to your lunch and leave me to manage my own escape. 
What’s that noise and Shouting in the street?” 

May ran to the window and looked; 

“ Jt is the cavalcade returning from the execution of Sixteen-String Jack,” she 
said,— 

“Ah poor Jack,” said Claude. “Well, Well, that's past now.” 

“ Claude, Claude, they stop here* The officers dismount.—They advance to 
the house.—Oh Claude—you are lost—lost.” 

“ All are not lost in danger, May. Go down stairs, and whatever may happen 
express no surprise or apprehension. Even if you should see me taken, charge 
yon by the affection I know you Still bear to me, to say nothing.” 

He dashed up the staircase, as he spoke, towards the bed-rooms of the house, 
and as he did so he heard a clamerous knocking at the door. Now, Claude had 
had not the most distant idea that Tom Brereton had been brought into the house, 
and when he went hurridly into the first room, he came to in order to see what 
its capabilities of concealment was, he was not a little surprised to find a man in 
bed, looking the picture of fright. 

“ Murder, murder P* said Tom, “what’s that/*' 

f * Why, who are you,” said Claude. 

. «Eh?” 

They confronted each other for a? few moments in silence, the thoughts of each 
being busy in very different ways; 

Claude was considering how he could turn this meeting in the way of his escape* 
and Tom was wondering to see a man in quaker garments by his bedside, with 
anything but the manner and countenance of a quaker. 

“ Oh, dear, who are you,” added Tom. 

“ Are you the fellow that was robbed by Claude Duval,” said Claude, “and 
made to gallop away upon a horse, with six men after you.” 

“ Yes—oh dear yes.” 

“ Then your life is not worth two minutes purchase.. I would met give 9 
farthing for it, you will be a dead man in five minutes notice.” 


CHAPTER. XI 

T1IE SECONHitD VENTURE OP TOM ERERETON.—CLAUDE’S ESCAPE. 

When Claude Duval uttered these words, to the terrified and already nearly 
^ distracted Tom Breretonhe glared at him with such a comical expression of face, that 
he Claude, had not been seriously bent upon mischief, he must have laughed. Is 
it was, however, be did continue to keep something like a grave countenance, at 
he repeated— 
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« y C 3 , yon are even now in fact a dead man” (rr ,.-, 

r A4dead-man ? Oh, oh ! Mur—'” » 

“Hush! Such exclamations can only hasten a catastrophe which I would 
Willing prevent, if possible. Listen to me. It will be some sat^factiog to yon 

r kno* in your last moments, why it is you are sacrificed. Listen.” '/ ** 

Tom only glared at Claude with a bewildered look, and trembled so that he 
shook the whole bed, and set the. rings by which the hangings were suspended, 
gingiing furiously. ,* %•* •» ■ • 1 P" .1 r, <m>? % 

j “ You are aware,” added Claude, “that you were robbed by that celebrated 
highwayman, Claude Duval, who took away your black pocket-book, and Who 
aft envards to avoid pursuit from himself, ’got you mounted on a horse, and set 
you off at full gallop with half a dozen men after you, who thought they rtyb 
pursuing him.* \ 1 *' , 

ff Oh, yes, yes!” * * v : •> 

« Well, Claude is taken, and it is believed by all the highwaymen and cracks¬ 
men in London, that you were at the bottom of a deep laid scheme for ks 
capture, and have in fact been successful in effecting it, the consequence of wi ch 
is that dreading your power and fmesse, they have come to the determination t® 

‘f But it ain’t true. I have got no power—no finesse, Oh, dear, oh, dear.^ f 
« That’s likely enough, but you won’t make them believe it.” —•* ' 

” Then what am i to do F” k 

, « i am the chief of the Bow-street runners, ana will save you if I can; only 

ron must obey me implicitly ’ ‘ - - : ; ' *, .. , ^ - 

“ I will. I will. Hark I -do you hear that P” • . v 

“ Yes, they have forced open the street door.” * . ' " {t ' 

While he ^as speaking to Tora.Brereton, Claude had cast his eyes anxiously 
about, the room, and in one corner he had espied a large chest,to which he uow 


5 , 


’ r 


nointed significantly, saying —• 

“I suppose.you have no particular objection to get in there ?” 

“In where?” s =■ Y " •* f . ' - ;ar. a_ 

“ In that chest. It strikes ms that by so doing you may save yourself; I call 
just at present see no other way of aiding yon. The theives who are. looking lor 
youy expressly to take vengeance upon you* while not probably thinking of ook mg 
there, while, I with some of my fellow officers, will come and take the chest away 
to a place of saietv with you in it.” 

V Well, but—*. ms y : 

“As you please, your fete be upon your own head. All I have to dd-is to go and 
make oath before the magistrate of Bow-street, that I offered you a mode of escape 
which you thought proper to reject. I have the honour of bidding you good day, 
sir.” , . *ug*K-. r J A? 

“Oh, no, no. Stop, I—1 will do it. Oh, dear, what a sad thing to be so 
knocked aoout to be sure. I have only just escaped from the back of a wild horse, 
and new I am forced, to get into a great box.” , k e • 

“ It is the failure of war.” . 

“ Is it P But. 1 don’t want to be at war with anybody, I of Jy want to be quiet, 
that’s all, «The idea now of anybody thinking that I laid a deep scheme for any¬ 
body, I wish I could lay one to get Home again, and be in peace and comfort, that 
I do. . I know all this will be the death of me.” 

With groans and sighs, Tom got out of bed, and with no little difficulty stowed 
himself away in the chest, which having the key in the lock, Claude^ secure! fas¬ 
tened, and then just as he heai'd the sound of footsteps on the stairs, he darted 
into the bed# and covered all but hL face up with the abundant clothing that * was 

««;♦»> " *• *' f ' . > , • 1 * 

; ^ T '« if ;vl X* . S ! | 9 •**.-■* '* ' " h V -v * 

The door of the room was dashed open in another moment, and eight or ten 
fodkers entered it. They were well armed, for they, evidently expected some 
insistence, in the capture of such a man as Claude Duval They looked rather 
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i*hol© part* went, most specify aeiigntea ynu\ tne success mat naa prowi d men 
efforts, ana quite congratulating themselves that there were no more of them 
share the £200 reward amongst. , f;w ; r'is^ 'T-lct «» r %***?" * • 

f‘ Well, Mr. Tom Brecon,” soliloquised Claude,, as he sprung from the bed, 
when the officers had fairly departed, “you are doomed to be Qt great service to 
me. Twice have I owed my escape to your accidentally coming into my way, fy*t 
the mistake will be discovered as soon as they get to Newgate, and perhaps sooner, 
so this is no place for me.” ' U — n •>.•* r 1 ^ intf&'jt '* '* I 

He stood at the door and listened for, a few moments, and then,’ not hearing 
any one stirring in the lower part of the house, he cautiously slipped dpwn and 
reached the passage in perfect safety. Just, however, as he'waspassing the parlour 
door he heard the sounds of weeping in the room, ana peeping through thp &pvice 
of the door, he saw Cicely Brereton setting at a table absorbed in grief. '* 


** What can be the meaning pf this,” thought Claude. “ Why the old lady nrnst 
have died suddenly. How beautiful Cicely is, and yet how absurd it is of me to 
continue thus looking at her, and drinking in such deep draughts of love, She 
can never be more to me than a beautiful picture. *Oh, would that I had never 
seen her, for then I should have continued to he the same careless fellow lwas, 
but which now I can never be again, fpr the thought Tyilf ?at tii tes come oyer 
me, that by a different’ pourse pf life, I might almost havp made myself worthy? 
of such a treasure as picely BreretqrL’r'* v • ; ft ,VW’-Vi» i 
He felt that he ought to go at once, and yet”, \yhilp there was still the 
opportunity of looking at the beautiful girl, he could not make up his mind tp 
tfar himself »uy, but like a worshipper ah some iW 

of rapt devotion to her charms. w,* r ,.u ^ 

I Cl_11-11 _ 1 _1 1 It . J_ XT 1 - J _ L A-- _ i. _ 1_ 11 


Pardon me, if J reply to npitbpr question, ami likewise na on, for saying 
that although there is not, and cannot be, the most distant shadow pf a nope 

- __• i_ u- L _:_.a n_ ___ •<.-_ 


tnat altnougn there is not, ana cannot oe, tne most distant snaaow or a 
in my mind of over calling you mine, yet X love you as neyer yei man l ved, for 
■It is a love $ti^t toe, ppsl 

Without giving Kef time to make any reply to .this most singular decla^tion 
of attachment, he took her baud, * tu! for one moment pressed it to his jibs. 


• the 
iust 


n consequence of hearing voices, made Kw appearance in iime% ? see the’‘ street 
door shut after him. She did not, however, see that it was her brother 

r * , AJrnow nqt? rsr ” 

£C A ' * - • ' 1 ii • — *v‘ " J ft V 1- 11 - Ira •'* ^ * V % * * 

I* A winvi i vi nmArr nlntliivtAi Avirl _AM/I h A n r* cAwi n rr Ax IiaI/I •I'K/.wa «««an mama a 


trnqw-liqU%^..,* vtf > Uw* *, 

• • • i if r" m i r^r o '*;' . ,s t— Aatur -tts. 
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the skill and all the learning that the world ever saw, could not again have re-, 
kindled the flame of existence; in the now senseless form of Mrs. Brereton. 

We must leave the Breretons now, to give ‘what course they may please to 
the natural grief that was sure to affect them, while we follow the more stirring 
features of the gallant Claude Duval. .; Oh, how noble, and admirable a man 
was spoiled, when by the force of adverse circumstances such an one as he, 
with all his.chivalry of; spirit, and high aspirations, took to the road for a 
subsistence. Surely there is something wrong in the constitutions of a society, 
in which it is accident and not desert, that places persons in favourable 
circumstances. »** ■- ^ ^ V • W - ^ 1 * 

To one man of genius who from some confluence of circumstances aver which '• 
he. has had.no control, meets with, the proper field for exertion, and the reward of J 
bis ability, there are a hundred who go to the grave unknown, unappreciated, and 
unpitied. 1 ^ 

Long—long ago, it was capacity that made a man; but now-a-duys Shakspere 
might starve m London, with Hamlet in one pocket, and Macbeth in another, if 
he had not money to push them and to pay for. a shoal of puffing advertisements 
in the newspapers or the reviews. It is capital now that governs all things, and 
virtue—talent—-nobility of soul, if yoked to poverty may go a begging on the 
highway, or as Claude Duval did, take to the bolder course of robbing travellers 
with well filled purses. _, 

• *• 

'5 J 1 <. « r• *- • .1 • * ' " f 


CHAPTER XXI. 

■inf, ..HEIN deer” MQOMIEIJJS.—CL-.HBE’a HEW JITLB.—THE BISHOE OE 

' i ' - 5 < v **% «• f " r • I- EXET£K. ' 

* i i * 1 « V i * 

CnauBE when he reached this street, looked neither to the right nor to the left. 
In the first case he felt confident that all the officers had departed with iom 
Brereton and the box to Newgate, and even if he were wrong, and any one had 
lingered on the s»;ot, his looking for him would not make the danger of an encoun¬ 
ter with him the less j so Claude walked on with as measured an appearance 
as any chance passenger could wish to have., , . , 

He had not gone very far though, before tie became conscious that a shabby 
looking man was creeping after him. 

In order to make sure that his imagination was not deceiving him, he turned 
suddenly and sharply, and a few paces in the contrary direction, when the shabby 
looking man was so confounded by this unexpected manoeuvre, thdt he ran into a 


This was not a state of things that he was likely to allow to continue, so ht 
slackened his pace just as he arrived opposite to a stand of Hackney coaches, he 
turned again as abruptly as before* and reaching the ittsh before he could get out 
of the way, he said— ^ « 7 *'• / • -- 

ts What do you want with me P” 

“ I beg your pardon, sir,” said the man. 

“For what P 1 * f ' ’ r :- 1 _' '* f • •* * 

Why a—a—I—you see I’m no fool, I know wnat X know** 

“And what’s that?'* ? 1 

“You are Claude Duval.” ' ; ,/ t 

“Well?” .n * 1 - , 4 . u*i ... 

This answer of Claude’s took the spy so much by surprise, that he couM mi 
tell for a moment or vwo how to avert it, but then feeling that what he ht A 
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lay must be said quietly, he strove to put on an appearance of tWmaess Hi hi 
1 )fce. , * • ',>«* 

• _. w >. it i • <i #/ mi nr* i _ i a i t n • 


mt. They pay me badly; give me a siu note, ana laont see you at m till cne 
next time. They think they We you, but X did not, so I lingered about the 
house, and you see I am right. Herr you are, sir/* * v. 'x r/Kv . 
v “ Aud why don’t you take me. Yon know them is a reward of £200 to who* 
ever will lodge me in Newgate.” r.' Ijh* 

“ Yes, sir, out then I—I would rather not try to do inch athkg, 1*01 afraid you 
would not let me. Ha! ha! You understand, sir.** .<t« 

“Perfectly. You ire afraid.” ~ p* 1 f >.> • ^ 

“ Well, I—I you may call it so if you like, sir. Twenty pound is not much 
'ur a gentleman like you, who gets your money so easy, you know.*' • 

*■ But if 1 have not got it ?” 

* Why then, I’m afraid X shall have to stick by yon and call for help, and share 
the reward with some half dozen people who may come to my assistance.** 

“Well, well, 3 ’ said Claude, with a smile. “You shall have what you so abso¬ 
lutely require of me. 'Call a coach, will you.** . ^ x ' • *< Mt / 

The spy beckoned to a coachman, and a vehicle from the stand came to the curb¬ 
stones, and the driver, with all his greatcoats, let down the steps and adjusted the 
straw in the inside, while Claude and the spy stood close to the large window*).i<‘ 
a confectioner's shop. • ^ 

“Well, coachman,” said Claude, “you see this gentleman by my side. He is 
what is called a bam baiiff. Take a good look* at him.” 

The coachman stared, and so did the spy, bat they had neither of them tune for 
much reflection, for Claude sudden! pounced upon the hitter, and seizing him v by the 
back of the neck with one hand, hud about the middle with £he other, lie flung him 
through the confectioner's window with such tfMrendons force, that he carried all 
before hiui. There was a crash ,of gl&3s, a yell'..from the spy. nad a scream from 
the young lady in the shop, why had been reading a novel when she was thus in- 
iruded upon. 

“My eye !*' exclaimed the coachman. 4 ^ 

“ Drive round two turnings, and then put me down,” cried Claude Duval, as h# 
sprang into tecoaeh, “ You shall Imve a guinea for this job tail wit ij l 

Never did the coachman spring upon his seat with mote activity—-never was the 
old horses so earnestly solicited by voice and whit to show that there was some 
mettle in them yet and never had ihe crazy vehicle K im through tin, air with 


guinea he had promised, he said,-^* • V, ^y : ' 

“Now drive on, aud if you are overtaken and questioned/ you have only to say 
its a mistake, and let them look in ahd~ so you have no fear.” 

“Ah, bless you,/sir." You is'"one . after 1 - myj own heart,” ft®' poaclrnmn, 
“ Good luck to yer, sir, wherever yer goes, ana whosomedever 

Claude waved his hand, and then dashed down a narrow court, which led Km 
into the not very salubrious parish of Solio, from whence he made hi* way ay 
U great .number of very obscure turnings, with alt of whicn, however* he seemed 
wonderfully familiar towards the city, his object being to reach an inn near 
Moorflelds, call the “ Reindeer,'’ where he not only knew he should get shelter 
until night, but where his gallant and docile steed Sue was, for he had not brought 
that creature upon the perilous expedition of shaking hands with * Sixteen-string 
Jack, on his route to execution He valued Sue much too highly to risk her loss, 
and m we have seen, he was forced to abandon the horse he rode upon that 
occasion, but as it waKunly borrowed from a li very-stable j keeper, it gave him 
do sort of concern, as he knew the owner would easily get it again. < ; ■ ; 

After about half an hour’s rather hard walking, during which Claude's mind 
wan much more full of thoughts of the beautiful Cicely Br/ Mon, than of the oy 
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perils that.surrounded himself, he reached a narrow street in Moorfields, which 
is not now in existence, for so many of the houses perished one night in a fire. 

About, the middle of this street is the Reindeer, opposite which is a little 
tobacconist’s shot). Claude directed his steps to this, and after exchanging a few 
compliments with an old woman, jumped over the counter, and entered the bar- 
parlour. He was in the cellars of the Reindeer in time to hear the following— 
talk of him among ourselves. We whisper about him in the street, tell 



stories of him In the flash kens, and so we name him, and do mischief continually* 
As there has been another hundred offered for him by the secretary of state, within 
these three hours, I propose that we never utter the name of Claude Duval, except 
w en we know a )Ys right, but find out some other name to call him bv, that the 
grabs will be some time finding out.” 

“Agreed ’ cried a dozen voices, and then one deep stentorian voice said— J 

“ Let’s call him, as he is so unkimmon perlite. Gentleman Jack.” 

“ Hurrah, hurrah!” 
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■ ■ — ■ — ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ - ... ... ■ - - . 

“As good a name as could be hit upon/* said the former speaker. “Let it be 
Gentleman Jack. There's such lots of Jacks among us, that the grabs won't 
know who we mean." 

“ And we is all gentlemen," said the proposer of the name. 

“ Certainly. We live upon our means, and do no work, so gentlemen we are, 
and that’s settled then, my pals, so its understood when we talk of Gentleman 
Jack, we mean- 54 

“ Claude Duval!" cried Claude himself opening the door and suddenly appearing, 
among them, to their astonishment and elight. A cheer arose that brought 
the dust out of the crevices of the old joints overhead, and the landlord made his 
appearance n some alarm, to know what was the cause of the uproar. 

“ What's the row now?” said the landlord. 

“ Hurrah ! for Gentleman Jack. Hip, hip, hip ! hurrah !" 

“ And who the deuce is he ?” 

“ A dozen bowls of punch, landlord," said Claude in a clear voice that rose high 
above the babel-like confusion of sounds around him. 

If anything had been wanting to raise Claude's popularity to the very height, 
this liberal dose of punch would have done it, and all the scruples of the landlord 
to the uproar, vanished in a moment, as he disappeared to execute the order, and 
it was by such prodigal liberality that Claude found partizans, go where he would, 
and friends almost at every turn. 

The motle crowd pressed eagerly around Mm, and no monarch on his. throne, 
ever had such ready slaves, and real admirers as Claude Duval, sitting on a 
wooden stool in a cellar at the Reindeer. There was not a wo? d that fell from 
him, that was not treasured up to be repeated, and bis looks were studied with 
quite a perplexing perseverance. 

“Well, landlord,” he said, to that individual, as the first bowl of punch was 
by Mm produced. “ Is Sue all right ?” 

“ As fresh as a daisy, Claude.' ; 

“Stop!” cried one. “We call Claude, Gentleman Jack now, so mind your 
eye.” 

“ And well you may call Mm gentleman anything,” said the landlord, “ for in all 
my blessed life, I never corned near such a gentleman, he’s a oat and outer, he 
is, bless Mm. I always feels as if 1 could cry for a week, when he comes here 
and spends all his tin like a brick, I does. Oh, he’s one of the right sort, he is 
a regular kidney.” 

“Drink, my pals,” said Claude, “I m going to borrow a trifle to-night of the 
Bishop of Exeter as he comes from Ms country house to town.” 

“ ion don't mean that Gentleman Jack,” cried one, but the evident marks of 
gratification upon his face showed how much he hoped Claude did mean it. 

“I have said it;” added Claude, “it is not so troublesome a job as to shake 
hands with an old friend this morning while two hundred pounds went begging 
for my head; I will do it, for I want to have a look at the bishop's young wife, who 
report says is the beauty of the age.” 

“Bravo, Claude ! bravo, Claude!” said one. 

“ Take that,” cried one, and then planting a blow upon Ms nose that brought 
forth the blood in a ruddy stream, “take that, don't you know we all agreed to call 
Mm Gentleman Jack ?” - 

A quarrel was now upon the point of taking place, but Claude Duval rose and 
got a nearing, upon which he said,— 

“ Gentlemen all, I have to remark that I have no objections to a fight, but if we 
ire to make that a portion of the evening's amusement, mind you don’t any ol you, 
upset the punch, that's all.” . 

This restored good humour, the belligerents shook hands and at ten o'clock that 
ight Claude Duval was on the road. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A DANCE ON THE COMMON.—THE BISHOP POSED.—A SONG AND ITS EFFECTS. 

- The then Bishop of Exeter was notoriously one of the vainest, proudest prelates 
on the bench ; of course he was a follower and disciple of the meek and humble 
precepts of Christianity, and therefore he was insolent, and overbearing to those 
who were not so great in the eyes of the stupid world as himself, while to the 
magistrates of the land, particularly to the monarchy, the bishop was ali smiles and 
sweetness. 

This was the man whom Claude Duval announced his intention of robbing, 
being 1 probably incited to do the deed from the notoriety which it would bring 
upon him, as well as by a desire to look at the beautiful young bride of the meek ant 
humble man of God. 

The bishop was past the middle of life, and he had taken unto himself a young 
damsel of eighteen, as a wife, whom he had purchased of her friends, and we may 
likewise say of herself, by a settlement of two thousand pounds per annum,payable 
from the date of the ceremony that made her the helpmate of the pious and ab¬ 
stemious individual who, of course, was wholly devoted to the cause of religion. 

How could lie think in common justice of anything else but the gospel when he 
was paid twelve thousand pounds a year for doing so ? 

But we prefer after all the highwayman to the bishop, so we will follow Claude, or 
Gentleman Jack as his new name was, and at times wc shall find it convenient 
to call him by the latter name a little and at times by the former name alone. 

Young Romeo whilst waiting news from his lady-love describes himself as most 
unusually light hearted and joyful in his feelings, when in leali y he was on the eve 
of the announcement of the most dreadful calamity that could befall him, namely 
the death of Juliet. He says,— 

" My bosom’s lord sits li htly on its throne.' 

but with Claude the case was precisely the reverse, for although his thoughts as he 
left the Reindeer were all with her whom he now loved devotedly, a deep de¬ 
spondency had crept over his spirit. 

Never before, during the whole of his short, but most chequered career, had he 
ever felt such a depression of soul as now afflicted him. He would truly have 
given his life for a pin’s fee. The bridle hung listlessly upon the neck sf his steed, 
and he gave himself up to bitter thoughts. 

Such was his state as. he reached the top of the Oxford Road, and saw the light 
that gleamed from either side of old Tyburn-Gate. The sight of that spot brought, 
naturally enough, some thoughts of Sixteen-string Jack to his mind. 

“ Alas! poor Jack!” he said. “There are many who pity you, bat you are, 
after all, much happier than your poor friend, Claude Duval; 

** After life's fitful fever you sleep well,* 

while I am now the slave of such sadness, that if the law don’t quickly lay hold of 
me and finish me, I think I'shall almost feel inclined to give in to the first person 
who opposes me, and please my sister. May, by dying quietly, with a conviction of 
all mv sins upon my head. “Ah, Cicely, Cicely, it is your sweet face that has 
worked this change in me. To love one like you, and yet to feel that there is for 
ever an insurmountable barrier between us—a gulf wliick can never be crossed, is 
to taste of the bitterest cup of sorrow that evil fortune can ever place to morta. 
Hps. Oh, Cicely, Cicely!” 

“ Now, sir,” cried the tollman, “ do you want to ride over the gate ?” 

“ What is it ?” said Claude, rather angrily, for he had been so immersed in hi 
ewn reflections, that he did not notice how near he was to Tyburn-Gate. 
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“ Why it’s the toll, if its all the same to you, spooney,” said the man. 

“ Take it,” said Claude, “ and lay the amount out in the purchase of better man* 
lers. “ What ho! my Sue—my gallant Sue!” 

As he spoke, he struck the man sprawling to the ground with the handle of hig 
riding-whip, and in another instant the horse leaped the gate with surprising ease 
and agility, and took its rider at a gentle canter down the road. 

, “ Now that just sarves you right,” said the other toll-man, to his prostrate com¬ 

panion, before whose bewildered eyes, there danced a thousand lights. “ You 
hav’nt been long here, to be sure, and you don’t know folks as I know ’em. Now 
who do you suppose that was ?” 

“ Where am I ?” 

“ In a puddle m the Uxbridge Road, to be sure. Where should you be. I seed 
it all. That gerr.mcn as you offended drops a guinea every now and then at this 
here gate, and so we never axes him any questions, w hen he comes through, 
whether he’s a-eoming fast or slow, and f you wants to laiow who it is, 1 can tell 
you—it’s Claude Duval. So now don’t be a fool another time, old fellow.” 

This was not much consolation to the new toll man, but as by this time Claude 
was half a mile down the road, he had to pocket the affront and the blow he had 
received in the best way be was able to do. 

In the meantime, Claude, whom this little incident had restored, put Sue to a 
canter, and soon breasted Craven hill. 

“ Well, well,” he said, “ I may make myself miserable as long as I like, and it 
won’t mend matters. She can never be mine, although I thiuk it would almost 
drive me out of my mind, to hear that she was ever another’s, aud all I can do is 
to do her and those belonging to her all the good I ean. Bless her sweet eyes, 
I shall never see their like in this world again.” 

His thoughts then turned somewhat to liis sister, May, and then there was 
sonic pleasure in thinking that she was safe from the world’s storms, in the society 
and protection of such a Being as Cicely Brereton, for although lie, Claude, had 
certainly heard that the fortune of the Brereton family was not in the most 
brilliant state, yet he had too little thought of the every day concerns of life, to 
suppose that such a gloriously fashioned creature as Cicely could ever be the sport 
of a malignant destiny. 

These thoughts lasted him until the last gleaming light of the suburbs of Lon¬ 
don was left behind him, and the keen air from the fields opposite Holland Bark, 
blew upon his check. A distant clock struck eleven, and Claude deliberately 
counted the sounds, and as the last one died away in faint echoes, he heard a 
tramp of a horse’s feet approaching from, the direction of Shepherd’s Bush, close 
to where he now was. 

Claude paused, and drew up by the road side. 

The horseman approached rapidly, and by the time he was just opposite to 
where Claude,had withdrawn his horse, the highwayman called aloud to him, 
saying,-— 

V Sir, it you are a Christian, tell me it the road is safe from highwaymen lower 
down,” 

•* Oh yes, I suppose it is,” was the reply, as the man drew rein. 

“ I hope you are not deceiving me, sir. They say that Claude Duval, the terri¬ 
ble highway robber, is on this road. I hope you are not he, for they tell me he is 
up to all sorts of tricks.” - , 

“Oh, stuff! I Claude Duval! Rubbish! I am the Bishop of Exeter’s out¬ 
rider, I gallop on before to pay the tolls and prepare a change • of horses, when 
required for the bishop.” 

What ? Is the bishop on the road?” 

Yes, to be sure he is.” 

Then I shall think myself safe, for no highwayman would have the imperti¬ 
nence to show himself under such circumstances. I should say good-night, sir, 

X I hank you.” 

Claude galloped on towards the country, while the bishop’s outrider proceeded 
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lownwards, after remarking to himself that the man who had just spoken to him, 
was about the greatest goose he had met with for a long time. 

"Well,” said Claude to himself, “the bishop is on the road, that is one piece 
of news gained, at all events, which is worth the having, for now I will at once 
fly at my high game, and let go any meaner prey I may happen to meet.” 

There were some symptoms now of the moon rising. This was not exactly 
what Claude wanted, and yet it cculd not be said that he actually feared it, fop 
he had not ^infrequently committed some of his most daring exploits w r hen the 
silver orb of night was fully in the ascendant. 

“ Humph,” Ire said, “ we shall have a light night after all. Well, well, so be 
it; it is by boldness and effrontry I do wnat I do, and not by being befriended 
by darkness.” 

This was most literally true, and such was the terror whieh the very name of 
Claude Duval frequently inspired that he might be likened to Caesar, for he came, 
and saw, and conquered. 

There was only one state of tilings, which in his robberies upon the highway, 
Claude always wished, and that was to be as far from houses as possible, for in the 
immediate vicinage of dwelling places he certainly ran the risk of serious inter¬ 
ruptions, but give him his prey alone, on the heath for example, and he truly 
considered himself monarch of all he purveyed. 

Acting upon this feeling'and from these considerations, his great object was to 
meet the bishop upon Ealing Common, which was then by no means the fertile 
and well villa,’cl, if we may be allowed to coin such a term, place that it is now. 
On the contrary, it was in every sense of the word a barren spot. 

The village of Ealing consisted of one public-house and a few insignificant 
cottages; while Hanwell, its near neighbour, was more contemptible still, if we 
may except the tact that there, was then a church and an old parsonage house, 
which gave a sort of importance to a place otherwise of none whatever, save in 
the eyes of certain admirers of the piscatory art, who were wont to angle in the 
Brent River, which thereabouts murmurs its gentle way through the meadows. 

But Claude Duval was in no very poetical mcod, so wc, in accordance with his 
spirit, revert to more stirring soenes. 

By the time he reached the common, the moon—a young one—was making a 
bold struggle to peep from amid the clouds, and see how the w r orld was getting on, 
and it did so far succeed as to light up the road across the common, in bright con¬ 
trast to t he dark foliage that skirted it. We have before noticed a group of trees 
that grew to the left of the heath, and which Claude had before taken advantage 
of as a kind of dark background to the stirring picture he made take place in front 
of them. He paused again upon that spot. 

“Now,” he said to himself, “if this bishop should prove the mail of courage 
he is represented, there may be a nice little case of church patronage for the 
government to dispose of to-morrow morning. We shall see, we shall see.” 

Claude applied all his attention to listening for the approach of the bishop’s 
carriage, so much so indeed, that he hardly noticed the sound of horses’ feet 
coming .in the direction whence he had so recently trotted, but just as he began to 
think the bishop was long in coming, he had the vexation of seeing by the dim 
light from the again slightly clouded moon a figure on horseback arrive upon the 
common.- 

“ Confound you,” muttered Claude, “ whoever you are, I only hope you will 
pass ou without observing me, and that, unless your eyes are tolerably keen, or 
rather intolerably keen you may well do, for the moon is luckily behind me and 
throws where I stand into absolute gloom.” 

The horseman was coming on at a slow pace, and yet to the perception of 
Claude, as he anxiously watched his progress^ it seemed as if either from intoxica¬ 
tion, or exhaustion, or perchance sudden illness, it was with the greatest 
difficulty he kept his seat on the saddle, reeling about as he w as, and grasping 
fjhe neck of the horse. 
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“ What on earth can be the matter with the fellow ?” thought Claude. “ Now if 
e fool cannot get past here, he may be most confoundedly in my way,” 

It seemed as if the horseman however, was as anxious to get on as Claude 


could have possibly wished him, and that it was from some special reason to the 
contrary, tnat he made no quicker progress. Soon he arrived nearly opposite 
to where Claude Duval was concealed, and then the horse made a rather hasty 
movement, which nearly precipitated his rider from his back, and convinced 
Claude that it was not the animal, but he who rode him, that controlled what 
might have been a good pace. 

The moon too at this moment, looked through a crevice in the murky sky, 
shining down with slant rays from behind the" clump of trees, in whose deep 
shadow Claude was stationed, full upon the figure of the horseman. 

As if surprised then, at the sudden gust of moonlight, the stranger turned 
his horses head towards it, and lifting off his hat, gave a deep groan. That groan 
was echoed by a sharp cry of astonishment and dismay, from the lips of Claude, 
for in the cold pale face before him, and upon which the moonbeams fell * so 
clearly, as to make mistake impossible, he saw the features of Sixteen-string 
Jack! 


CHAPTER XIV. 

CLAUDE IS A LITTLE UNNERVED AT THE APPARITION.—'A SONG, AND A DANCE. 

The sharp cry of alarm that had «ome from the lips of Claude Duval, when 
he recognised the pale and partially convulsed features of the man, who was 
hanged only that morning at Tyburn, was a sound so unusual to the ears of 
Sue, that for the first time since she had been in the possession of her present 
master, she took fright. 

With a snort of alarm, the animal reared and turned completely round. Then 
bringing down its fore feet with great violence to the ground, it dashed at head¬ 
long speed among the trees. 

Claude Duval it is true was astonished, unnerved, and terrified, but not to a 
sufficient extent to lose all self-command over himself, or power over Ms steed. 
If he had not exercised some sort of immediate controul, he and Sue both would 
no doubt, have met with some tragical end among those trees, some of the over¬ 
hanging branches of which would have dashed their brains out, but Claude 
geniJy drew rein, calling to the horse in his own familiar voice—> 

‘'What ho, my Sue ? Gently lass, gently !” 

So habituated was she to obey the slightest signal given by him, either by rein 
or voice, that almost in a moment she paused, but Claude either trembled himself, 
or the horse shook from fear, and made him think so.” 

Perhaps it was a little of both. 

Eor the space of about five minutes, however, he sat on his saddle, without 
making the least exertion to go back to his former place upon the heath, and dur¬ 
ing that time lie was in such a state of utter bewilderment, that it'-could scarcely 
be said he had his proper senses about him. 

“I am not superstitious,” he said, at length, “but I have seen the ghost of 
Sixteen-string Jack to-night, as I am myself a'living man! Yes, I saw him.” 

So confident was Claude of the identity ef the apparition, that. he would have 
had no hesitation in the world, to risk his life upon the statement, and now as he 
drew a long breath, and wiped away the drops of moisture upon his brow, he un¬ 
consciously muttered these words 

* V? 

*• Can such things he, and overcouse us like a summer cloud. 

Without our special wonder?” 
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* Yes,” he added. “ It was Jack, I cannot bo mistaken. Wliat can such an ap¬ 
pearance portend to me. Is this to be my last adventure ? Am I to-night to 
bid the world adieu F I have heard, but ever treated such tales as the invention 
of brain-stricken idiots, that before a man is snatched from life by violent means, 
he is subject to such visitations as these. Can all that I have hitherto scouted and 
laughed at be really true ?” 

Claude felt terribly embarrassed. If he admitted to himself the fact of the 
appearance of Sixteen-string Jack’s apparition, he felt he must likewise epen his 
mind to the reception of a thousand things which his better reason had hitherto 
treated with disdain. 

“By Heaven!” he cried, “I do much regret that in my alarm I fled. Oh, if I 
had hut staid and watched it I should then be certain; but am I uncertain ? No 
—no, I certainly saw it. Aye as plainly as ever I saw aught living.” 

Slowly he turned his horse’s head in the direction of the common again, and if 
sucii a slate of feeling can be understood, we may say, that lie both hoped and 
feared still to find the apparition on the spot where lie had left it. At all events, 
lus short progress hack was marked by more nervous agitation than in all his life 
he had ever exhibited. 

When he reached the precise spot, however, from whence he had caught a 
| view of the appearance, although the moon was still shining clearly, the place was 
free from all intruders, and a silence as of the very grave reigned upon the com¬ 
mon. 

“’Tis gone,” he said. “Gone, and for the remainder of my life, I shall be in- 
. volved in a sea of doubt and conjecture regarding this affair, unless I see it 
once again, and if I do I will follow it, aye, if it lead me to the gates of the infer¬ 
nal regions. So ho ! my Sue, arc you all right, my lass ?” 

He accompanied these words by a caress of his steed, who, by pawing the turf, 
and arching its neck, acknowledged the attention of the only one from whom it 
! cared for such a kindness. Claude now rapidly recovered his usual devil-may-care 
style of thought, and his great fear was, that while he was away, although the time 
was brief, the bishop’s carriage had passed, and so he had been cheated of all his time 
and trouble in waiting for its arrival. 

“ No—no, I can hardly think that,” he said, at,length, with a half laugh, which 
did not sound very mirthful, “ Jack would never serve me such a trick I am con¬ 
fident, either alive or dead.” 

He glanced around him as he uttered these words, as if he almost feared this 
recklessness might again awake the apparition. 

All was, however, profoundly stiff, not a vestige of anything in the shape of the ap¬ 
pearance of that which had terrified Claude Duval could be seen, and yet he hardly • 
knew whether to consider that to be a relief or not, for he would fam have made 
assurance doubly sure, by once gain looking upon that face, which he thought he 
had seen his last of in Oxford-street, and then again encountered so strangely on 
Ealing Common. 

But all these thoughts and feelings soon gave way before the new idea that 
took posssession of him, as he now heard the sound of rapidly approaching car¬ 
riage wheels. 

“He comes,” said Claude. “That must be my friend, the bishop.” 

He advanced some short distance to reconnoitre, and then he felt quite positive 
that his eyes had not deceived him, and in a few moments more, too, he saw the 
flashing or lights through the dim and murky air. 

“ All’s right! All’s right! He comes, he comes, and I shall soon see now 
whether or not this appearanee to me upon the common was prophetic or not of 
coming evil*” 

It will be seen that Claude did not doubt the reality of the apparition that ne 
had seen upon the heath. He could have taken his oath, so strangely was the 
whole affair hedged round by circumstances of proof, that it was a supernatural 
appearance. 

The bishop’s carriage was rather a large and unwieldy maciiine. The bishop 
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like bishops in general, knew what comfort was, and accordingly iris carriage was 
more like a small house upon wheels, so full of all sorts of conveniences was it, 
than anything else, and he was lolling in it, little suspecting any one would have the 
audacity to attack so very great a personage. 

Claude put Sue into a quiet sort of canter, and just as the carriage was passing 
him, he fired a shot over one of the postillions* heads, and then cried,-— . 

K Stand !” 

The horse upon which the postillion rode reared, but the man drew rein* and 
the carriage was stopped accordingly. 

“ Mark me, postillion,” said Claude, “ if you move on another step, as sure as 
I am a living man, and my name is Claude Duval, I will blow your brains out, 
and leave them on the common to be picked up by crows at daybreak.” 

At the dreaded and well-known name of Claude Duval, the postillion cowered 
down in alarm, and took the utmost care that his horses should remain quiet, 
while Claude trotted up to the door of the carriage, from which the bishop was 
now looking with a face nearly purple with rage. 

* The Bishop of Exeter, I presume/* said Claude. 

• “ Weil, fellow, who are you ?” 

“ Claude Duval, the highwayman.” 

“ Drive on postillion—drive on—drive over the rascal.** 

“The postillion,” said Claude, “ has more brains, and more politeness than 
Ids master. Civility, my lord bishop, may perhaps be policy upon the present 
occasion.** 

“ Take that,’* said the bishop, suddenly producing a pistol, but Claude’s hand 
was in a moment upon the barrel of it, and turned it aside, so that some of the 
contents, when the Dishop pulled the trigger, passed within dangerous proximity 
to his lordship’s wig. 

“ Murder ! Eire !” said the bishop. 

“ It is well, sir, that my temper,” said Claude, as he snatched the pistol from 
his grasp, and flung it into the road, “ is better than yours, or there would be 
a vacancy in the sec of Exeter to-night.” • 

“ Do you want to murder me ?” 

“ Why do you ask ? If I wished to do so, I should hardly stand to parley with 
you. Remove your head, sir, out of my way.” 

The bishop drew in his head, and then Claude as he looked into the carriage, 
saw by the aid of a small lamp hanging from tiie roof, in the interior, a young 
and beautiful female, who betrayed much alarm. 

‘•'Is this your lady sir ?*.* cried Claude Duval. “Introduce me, if it be.” 

“ I—I—really—Lady Exeter, this is—-ahem 1 Claude Duv al.” 

, “ You won’t kill us,” said the lady. 

“ No madam, although I suffer a most cruel death, from the fire of your 
eyes. My lord bishop, I will trouble you for your trinkets, and watch. Of 
you madam, I only require some souvenir as a remembrance, not of your beauty, 
for that I cannot banish from my heart, but of this happy meeting.” 

“ No, no, no !” cried the bishop. “ What impertinence.” . 

“ I’m sure he’s rather polite,” said the lady. 

“ Polite ? How, madam ?” * 

“ Be quiet, sir,” said Claude. “ Is it true madam, that you are an exquisite 
dancer ol the minuet de la cour.” 

“ Ah, I was before my-” 

“ Sacrifice you would say. Now my lord bishop, I will trouble you for your 
money, and valuables. Sir, I thank you. You have handed them out promptly, 
although not with the most polished air in the w r orld. Prom your intercourse 
with courts, yon ought to know' better, and as for r you madam, will you con¬ 
descend to alight, and upon this dry and verdant sward, dance the minuet 
with mer” .. ,« V T <•. .* < -v"‘ c 

“ Death and fury,” said the bishop. 
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“It will soon be over,” sighed the lady. /* , - ' ■ 

“ Well, well,” said Claude, “we will not trouble his lordship, but manage the 
tune ourselves. 5 * ' % V * - 

“As you please, sir,” said the lady. “X have heard that you are now named 
Gentleman Jack ** „ 

“I hope at all events that in this brief interview, which X shall never forget to 
my dying Jay, X thall merit the appellation of gentleman.” 

“ Oh, dent yes*. m 

“ No, no!” roared the bishop. 

“Really, my lord,said the lady, “I must say ydur conduct is not whit one 
ought to expect from a dignitary ot the church. If your lordship is so very averse 
to my saving vour life by a mere dance by moonlight, I advise your 7 lordship 


“ Is it r Confound me if I think I can be too wide awake just now, that’s 
f opimon.” , */_ , 

“Come,” laughed Jack. “If we Wait all night, I am afraid we shall not induce 
3 lordship to appreciate this little joke. >TVb bad better have the danofe at 

ce, * * • , 

The lady made no objection, and as Claude whistled the tune, they both exerted 


the measure With great grace. The lady panted slightly as 4 
back to the carriage, ana either by design, or accident, a gol 
fell to the ground. “ * 

four bracelet, madam/* said Claude, lifting it Up. 

“No—it is youris.” l ! A „ >. 

Claude bowed, and thrust it into the bosom of his apparel, 


would not say a Wind, although Claude bade him rather an' elaborate good-ni£ht, 1 
but the lady Wes by no means so obdurate, replying with seeming sweetness of 
voice, to the salutation of the highwayman. 

T>rive on, postillion,” cried Claude. - 

The lights of the carriage dashed before his eyes, and in another moment the 


A mass of dark clouds had been creeping for the last ten minutes* slowly 
up from the south, and now they just touened the edge of the moon’s disc, 
aude glanced upwards, as be said,*- 
“No more moon to-nghfc.” y"'"' 

Scarcely had the Words escaped his lips, than he heard the sound of feet com* 
ing at a quick pace down the road, and ne drew close to the pathway to listen. 
In n few moments a female. Us he knew by the voice, paused, being apparently 
quite unable to proceed farther, and cried frantically,-- 
Oh spare me, spare met” 0 ^ i. . 

There was another rapid sound of feet, and then a hoarse voice full of brutality 
cried,— 

“Where are you?” . » . . > 

“Here. Here. But spare my life. You shall have all the money I have, 
1 iy -should you threaten to kill me?” - . > r . 1, v 4 

Oh, you are there, are you ?” said the man. “Why did yon run away. Count 
come, its ( no use trying to escape from me. It’s your money or your life 
always, and at times when I think proper It’s both 
“ Bat you will spare me?”" r r „v ... \ r . 

don’t know that. Who tio you think I am, now? I’m the well-known 
highwayman, Claude Duval, so you had better make no resistance to me. You 
can say yon were robbed on Ealing common by Claude Duval.” „ « 

Gentleman lack before the conversation got thus far, had quietly alighted 
from his horse and crept towards the speakers. r , u*. .; y 











“ Coma” added the fellow, “I have a lantern here, and we'll see if you deliver 
up all the mmey you have or not. Have you any rings on your fingers ?” 

“ Oh no, alt. Oh, no.” 

“ Nor in your cars ?” 

“ Not one, air. Oh, spare me.” 

** Ah, we shall see. We shall see.” 

There was a sharp crackling noise, and the fellow had ignited a match, by which 
he set light to a small piece of wax candle in a lantern, which shed a dexterous 
ray around it. 

“ Now,” he said. “As sure as I am Claude Duval the celebrated highwayman, 
I will have all your money.” 

“But,” said Claude, suddenly grasping the fellow' by the collar, and twisting 
him round, “I thought Claude Duval never robbed defenceless women.” 

“ Oh, murder! murder! Oh, dear!” cried the footpad. 

“ Go your way,” said Claude to the poor woman, who was upon her knees 
trembling, “ go home. It is better that 1 and this gentleman should settle our ac¬ 
counts alone. Good-night.” 

The terrified woman aid not wait for a second bidding to ’begone, but started 
off across the common at a great rate, leaving Claude to fight her battle in her 
absence. 

“Now,” said Claude, “I want to know who you really are.” 

“ Hands off. Keep your hands olf me,” cried the fellow, “ or I shall lose my 
temper. I am one you will be afraid to hear mentioned.” 

“ Well, let me hear.” 

“ I am the famous Claude Duval.” 

“Really. There must be two of the name, then, for folks have been in the habit 
of calling me Claude Duval, and you may see my horse there, by the light of your 
lantern, waiting for me somewhat impatiently.” 

The fellow shook in every limb. 

“ Have mercy upon me,” he said. “ Oh, have mercy upon me.” 

“Did yon ever show mercy F Now, mark you. 1 have forgiven many a man 
for aiming at my life—I have forgiven a few for doing me other injuries, but I 
never yet had an opportunity of asking mjself, until to-night, if I could forgive a 
man for taking my name, and com nutting a dastardly action under cover of it.” 

“ Oh, dear—oh, dear, “ What will become of me ?” 

“I don't know, just yet. I think I will give you a run upon the common for 
your life.” 

“ A—a run, sir P” 

“ Yes. What conditions do you require ?” 

“If you will let me have it in the dark, sir, I—I think, that is, I hope, you will 
be so good as to let me go, sir. Oh, dear.” 

“ You think the darkness will be in your favour, do youf” 

“Perhaps a little, sir.” 

“ Yerv well, then I will put out the lantern you have. Turn its beams a little 
to your left, and you will see a stagnant ditch, the delight of frogs and ducks. Do 
you observe it ?” * 4 * 

; “ Ye—yes, sir.” 

“ Then in that I will extinguish your like.” 

Claude was but a slight looking man, but upon more than one occasion he had 
shown what amazing persona! strength he possessed, as well as what astonishing 
tad he possessed in me management of it, bat never upon any occasion had he so 
exhibited both that strength and that dexterity as upon this. He bv a sudden 
movement, caught the fellow up by the middle, and fairly flung him forward, nearly 
fifteen feet into the black, stagnant ditch, which he had just alluded to. 

A cry of despair and agony, came from the lips of the footpad. Then there 
was a tremendous splash, after which all was still. 

Claude walked calmly back to where his horse was standing, slowly to himself 
whistling the tune, to which he had danced with the bishop's lady, arid giving him* 
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self uoi the smallest concern about the footpad j indeed, when he had mounted, 
and trotted off, the only remark he made, was— * o r>v » * ^ J •,# Mi 

“ That fellow being born to bo hanged, is of course proof against any death of 
a watery character." # < _ 'V •?.,? t 

Claude did not seem much to care in what direction he went, and as he was fot 
some time under the shadow of trees, he did not feel that there was a great 
change taking place in the weather. After he emerged,^ however, winch Was 
soon the case, to a more open part of the heath, he became aware of that 
fact. 

At about a quarter of a mile ahead of him, he saw a dim flickering kind of light, 
and as the wind began to sigh and moan among the large trees that skirted, the 
heath, he made his way at rather a swift canter iti that direction. 

t * . • r ' 1 4 ' ■' 

* ‘ * / ’ ’ .•> * X ; >t* .> t t 

-* *.V ' • * * 


THE GBEYHOUKD INN.—AN AOVENTUBE. 
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! * \ / CHAPTER XVI. 
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THE (tREYHOUKD INN.—AN AOVENTUBE. 

* „ • ' f , <- ‘ .. j > 

The rain came pattering down, and Claude paused immediately at some short 
distance from the light that he descried. He could not quife make up hi» mind, 
whether to wait for a time, or to take further chances upon the road. ^ 

Under these circumstances, a simple piece of arithmetic, always with him decided 
ihe question ; lie began to reckon up bow many hours his horse had been on 
ii)Oi* . '' r ' ' ■ - r t V .- : 

“ Yes,” he said, “ it is time you should have a rest, my Sue, so girl we will i 
go to this house, which if I mistake not is the Greyhound, and has been men¬ 
tioned to me, as a place where I can be safe.” > Jr- r . t v f > !i 

He soon reached the door of the hostel, which, howewpr w as closed upon the 
sound of Ins horse’s feet; it seemed as if some man who was on the watch got 
curious, for he looked out at a window, nearly level with the road, saying-* 

“ Who are you, old fellow?” r ■ r- ’ f *"1 7 / 1*.. ,?f n 

“ Are you the landlord/’ said Claude. v T -w 

“ Yes, T am. What thqn. We don’t take in travellers here so laic/* 

* A word in your ear my friend. Folks* call me Claude Duval, who know 
me. Hush! I hear you ilave company. My horse and I only want one hour’s 
rest. Do not mention me to any one.” i * ' ; si 

The landlord was all obsequiousness directly, and Claude had soon got into 
the corner of a long room, in which were many persons, and one had just began 
to speak, as follows— . ■ . ^ j 

“ Fill your glasses, gentlemen, fill your glasses, and don’t be afraid of seeing, the 
bottom—you wont see a worse reflection there than that of yourselves. Maids 
have their glasses, and why not men. They arc often as Intoxicated with what 
they see as ever knight of the road could feel w hen uuder the Inspiring influence of 
the choicest vintage.” *•'. .' ■* ’ *A ' T > r ?> 

“ That is true,” replied a tall "rim-looking individual, who sat in one comer, and 
who lifted up a large well-filled glass. “I have seen many things, and had some b 
narrow escapes, but that which I account- the luckiest ofZall, was an escape from 
matrimony.’ - ■ - s .<^ f \ ,*y y . 

“ Ha! ha! ha! Escaped from matrimony, were you ever menaced ?” 

*• Aye, aye, I have, but I escaped and you see me here free, aye, as free as man 
can desire to be, and I will yet drink the lasses, though I would turn down my 

mIaod n^ * mnt-wimAviv 9 ft . * i 


glass at' matrimony. 


“ You are wise,” resumed the first speaker, “ but if you will drink th< 
Ip let it be* and when you have replenished both glass ana pipe, I will find 


the lasses, 
nef you in 
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ft little food for the mind, by recounting a matter that happened some fevv**year» 
back, that will pass the time, and show you how a few things have been doue/* 
This proposition was acceded to by acclamation, and lasses were lilted high, 
and the toast drunk by the boon companions, who changed their postures, and when 
the silence which had been so loudly invaded was restored, the first speaker be- 
gan 

“It is now five-and-twenty years since what I am going to tell you took place,* 
and will show you that the cause of many a deed is not that whicii appears upon 
the face of it as the most immediate and the most probable. 1 

“ There was a dashing blade, called Overbury Tom, from the name of the place 
of his birth, and sometimes Coventry Tom, or Dashing Tom of Coventry, because 
he was well known in those parts, and feared, for Tom was really a desperate man. 
He had been in the army for a short time, and had, I believe, served a short time 
abroad, but upon his return he found himself with only his commission, and no 
patrimony. 

“ This was especially distasteful to Tom, because he had rather a luxurious taste 
and extravagant habits, which were much promoted by the habits of his brother 
officers, and yet still more by the fact that in addition to his being an especial 
favourite among women, he had fallen deeply in love w ith the, daughter of one of 
his superior officers, and it was necessary that he should maintain a good appear¬ 
ance, and have a well-filled purse. 

“ Under the circumstances, however, he could not very well do the latter, be¬ 
cause there were no means of obtaining a supply, save at the gaming table, but Tom 
Ovcrbury was not the man to thrive at the gaming-table, because there was too 
much of the reckless elevation of spirit about him, that made him restless, and the 
bottle had more charms for him than play, though he used to lose money that wav, 
but never made any money there. 

“ Things being in that state, lie passed along ; one thoughtful evening, and Tom’s 
evenings were generally joyous and riotous—he was passing down a lane near 
Coventry, w r hcn lie entered the yard of a rural public-house, not far from the main 
road, but yet so far that it was somewhat surprising that it should find custom 
enough to support it, and neither would Tom have alighted there, but he had 
ridden many miles, and a storm began to rage with great fury, and being unwilling 
to encounter it, as he had no particular object in so doing, besides as I said this 
was a thoughtful evening with Tom, and he sought shelter in the small roadside 
house. 

“ * There,* said he, to the horse keeper,! * take care of the animal. I will 
come and see to him by-and-byc, and if you ao your duty your fee wont be any the 
less.* 

“ ‘ All right, your honour,* said the stableman, or bo; rather, for the young 
| fellow had not arrived at the years of manhood, who acted as horse keeper, * you 
shall not complain of me.* 

“ * Have you any visitors here ?* 

“ * A few.* 

“ Tom turned and entered the large kitchen, which appeared to be the only place 
at the disposal of guests, but there was a large fire, beside winch w as seated tw o, 
who bore the appearance of being travellers like himself. 

“He took his seat before the fire, and called for the best the house afforded, and 
entered into conversation with the two strangers who were there before him, and 
endeavoured to throw off the gloom that had for once overtaken him. 

“ f Have you travelled far,* inquired^ one of the strangers ? 

“ * Not far, yet far enough to be fatigued/ replied Tom, * you seem somewhat 
travel-worn yourself, though the weather, however, has made me turn in.* 

“ ‘Aye, you are fortunate to have no worse motive to seek shelter 'for the 
night,* replied the stranger, ‘ I have had a much more urgent motive.* 

“ ' May 1 inquire what that may be ?* continued Tom, since you openly allude 
to it/ 

! You may sir, I was stopped and robbed, and my horse wounded, I feared 
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going any further, and I feared staying in a place, so dismal and distant from 
other habitations as this, and yet now I do not regret it.’ ^ , T ' 

«f ‘You hare seen enough to make you satisfied with your host, 1 presume r 
x “ ♦ Exactly—I have—I am more at ease, rest and a good draught of me—the 
only tnings they have here, have restored my senses, fori was well nigh unable 
to mdse which was my right hand, or which was my left/ ■ 

“ * You must have $een sorely beset * V /ii ' u 11 •; 

«‘ X was/ replied the stranger, * and I ran some danger of losing my life. 1 was 

armed with a brace of pistols.* *'; • ‘ ' ' j . * * BI 

« « You were stopped by more than one man then r 

% * Oh, dear no. I was riding, when I was overtaken by a man, whom 1 had 
met at an inn I had left, and he entered into conversation, for half a mile or mow, 
and then suddenly he put a pistol to my breast, and demanded my money.* 

“* And you complied,* said Tom? 3 ■ ' 

“ ‘Not at once, for I fired my pistols, but the. fellow only laughed, as though he 
had been bullet proof, and then I was at his mercy, and he struck me on the 
head—felled and wounded my horse by firing at it, but very slightly to prevent 
mv giving chase, I suppose, robbed me of ail he could find about me, and then 
left me stunned on the ground.* 

“ * And when you got up he was gone V 

“ * Yes, he was, but I was not hurt much, or my horse either, so we foun onr 
way hither, and I hope in safety, but the rogue did not deprive me of my 
monev, save what he found loose on my person, and as that appeared large 
enough to satisfy his wants, why he searched no further, ind I escaped 
with the most considerable part of my money/ 1 ~ v ; 7 . ~ 

“ ‘ Yon were fortunate sir,* replied Tom, ‘pray how could you contrive to evade 
the search of a knight of the road. I thought their scrutiny was and long 

practice had rendered them so expert, that they were seldom foiled.* * 

« ‘ You are correct in that supposition, I believe, but I haye very nearly three 
hundred guineas m a belt round my person, and that is unusual, and thus 1 have 
saved my money, though I have lost over forty guineas/ ' ,( r 

“‘Ah, that ‘was a clever trick,* said Tom. * /’ • . *; J 

“ ‘ I would recommend you to employ it, sir, if ever you travel with a con¬ 
siderable sum of money about you/ . *’ r ;...., *'■ v/f . 

“ % will, replied Tom, * though lmust say, I do not need the stratagem, since 
I am always armed, and my regimentals are enough, to cause my person to be 
respected, they cannot expect of a soldier, who has seen a field of battle to 
surrender/ 1 ' ' ‘ ‘ f 4,1 

“ ‘ And have you been in the wars/ Inquired the stranger. 

“ i Indeed I have, but I must not boast but I am armed and do not fear one or 
two men, silica I am ih some measure used to deadly weapons, but I rnwer bad 
occasion to defend myself on the road yet/ . . w 1 

“ ‘Do you intend to remain here for the night,* inquired the stranger. t 
“ * I shall, if I be obliged, and yet if the storm holds up, I should prefer riding 
on to the next market town, where I can be entertained more suitably/ \ '« 

“ ‘ Well/ said the stranger, f a king’s officer is always welcome company, and 
if , ou rcalk go to-night, and will permit me to travel as your companion, I will 

nil nl-inv/vAo n«/v nAr»e^nv» mtroolf trAnv 


“ Overbury Tom went out and g&vr the horse fed, arid looked at the strangers 
horse and saw the wound was but slight, and then ordered his o.Wn to be fed, 
which being done he once more returned to the kitchen, where he sat, and har* 
some refreshment. ° ^ 1 m u ' < ’ 


“ An idea had entered Tom*s mind for the first time, which kept its ground, 
despite his determination at first to resist the impulse, which was to rob hk 
intended companion upon their journey, and thus procure a round sum. ■ u ^ 
“Tom had been very short of late, he had got into debt among some of 
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fellow officers, and he feared being asked for it, and unable to satisfy the demand, 
and he greatly feared r it being at any time w’is;ered th ,t his means were 
limited, because it would tend to interfete with his amour v,itli the daughter of 
his superior officer, 

44 However, after much thought, he determined that he would at an unguarded 
moment deprive him of his money, and then change bis route, and thus escape 
} detection, and should the worst happen, he would at all events place himself far 
above suspicion; but there was no tear of his being detected, and his wants were 
so pressing, and all his resources were dried up, and none for the future would be 
open to him, save the produce of his commission, which was mortgaged for some 
time to come, and would not been enough to support him in his mode of life, being 
scarce a fourth of his wants in the way of money. 

“Things went on very well. They had some ale, for it was all they could get, 
and then when the storm abated, which it did in about an hour, they both quitted 
the hostel, and proceeded towards the next town in company, and travelled 
along for a mile or two us very good friends, until they came to a very lonely 
spot, when Tom said— 

44 4 1 should not much like to meet any highwayman here. It is so very 
lonely a spot/ 

44 4 Nor should V replied his companion. 4 It was just such a place as that, I 
was so lately stopped in—* 

“ 4 And if you were again, on would not probably get off so cleverly/ 

44 4 That’s true, 4 * replied the other, 4 but then you see, I should have much 
faith in my belt, and that you know is a secret not < vulged to any one/ 

444 Yes, there was another man in the room where we met/ 

444 There was so, but he’s not here, and it is unlikely 1 shall be again caught out 
with so much money about me—it will be a warning to me, and I shall never be 
found such a goose as to do the like again/ 

44 4 Then those who desire to rob you, had better do so at once/ 

444 Ail! ah! you are right, but it would take more than one or two to stop me 
now with you by my side * 

« ‘True, but yet now I think of it, I am terribly in want of money.—I should 
very much like to borrow a small Sum of money—say three hundred pounds, 
eh?’ \ 

44 4 Eh?—’What?—I beg your pardon,’ stammered the traveller. 

444 Why you can have no objection to take the word of honour of a king’s 
officer for so paltry a sum as that, sureh you don’t hesitate ?* 

44 4 Oh dear no, but you see I can’t spare the money, indeed I have’nt got 
it ^ 

44 4 Your belt/ ’ • 

44 4 Oh dear! oh yes!—but I can’t lend it—because—bt$ mse 1 want it/ 

44 4 Exactly’ replied Tom, 4 and I must borrow because I want it, So what 
am I to do ? Must you or I go without, eh?’ said Tom, m an anefry voice. 

44 4 But to lend—1 don’t know you, and my own wants-. W1 lat seemity ? 

You are joking. Oh dear, aye, I know, you only intend to joke/ 

44 4 The dev | a bit,’ said Tom, who count hardly forbear laughing at the fellow’s 
amazement and fears. 4 1 must tell you, you must lend me your belt. If you 
doubt my honour, you must give me satisfaction. I shall take upon myself to 
chastise you at once, and do not know but what I ought to shoot you at once, 
and prevent any further trouble/ 

4 But gobd heavens \ on, an officer, don’t intent to commit robbery!* 

44 ‘.No, I merely intend to borrow three hundred guineas of * ou, which as you 
have objected to, I must insist upon as a matter of honour. Lend me that sum 
at once, or you may depend upon it you will inhabit a coffin/ 

‘“Oh my God!* exclaimed the traveller. 4 What shall I do/ 
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“The poor devil knew not what to think, save indeed, that he was unable to 
resist, and had indeed, no power to do so, so with a metal countenance, and a 
sorrowing heart, he undid his belt, and reluctantly handed it over, saying,—* 

“ * There it is. I am a ruined man. Return me enough to pay my way home 
—mv do not take all from me/ . > j * 

u f There are some guineas to carry you back—but I must prevent yon going 
anywhere on horseback, so I will just borrow your bridle, and will leave it on 
the first gate after I have passed two miles up yonder road, you will find it there 
if you walk as far. Good-night.* . . . v „ • 

“ jSo saying, he put the belt into his pocket, and slung the bridle on his arm, 
and rode along at a rapid rate, left the bridle at the place he mentioned, and then 
galloped across country, and in another hour and a half stopped at a small inn, t 
distance of five and twenty or.thirty miles from the scene of action. ' j 
“ He soon after came to London, and paid his debts, or some of them, and 
flourished with the remainder of the money. But light come, lightly go, says the 
adags, and so. it was with Tom, who no sooner got to the end of his money, than 
he Si ‘thought himself of turning out upon tlic road and obtaining a supply. 


he bethought himself of turning out 


“ This was natural enough. "He had once benefitted by laying eonfcrik is, and 
his necessities were of that character, that he preferred chancing a halter. Life’s % 
game of chance, he would say, and if the game was well played who could grudge . 
the stake.** 

“Aud he was right,** said one of the company. . „ ; • * 

“ Entirely so,** added another, r I propose the memory of Overbury Tom.** I A 
“Overbury Tom** was echoed from every mouth, and deep draughts were quaffed , 
to the memory of the hero of the tale. * . . . , * j 

To proceed; you see he was no chicken, a big, but not a clumsy man, of great 
strength and activity, of undoubted courage, and was more thau a match for any 
one whom he might chance to meet with. He did turn out and again was suc¬ 
cessful. He returned with a well filled purse, and became the idol of his com¬ 
panions. •> .. >/• - 

“He was proceeding very fast in the amour with the young lady I spoke of, but 
he had gone so far, that it became the duty of her parents to inquire into the state 
of our friend*s income, which was somewhat inconvenient He fenced about for 
some time, and evaded it, but there was no avoiding it, and he declared he had no 
property, and all he had to depend upon was the pay he received, and the. volun¬ 
tary contributions of his relatives, which he expected would increase rather than 
diminish after marriage, li . 4r | \j- • 4 •• 

“There*s no disguising the fact, but he was not very urgent in pressing the mar 
liage, conscious I suppose of the precarious life she would be compelled to lead and 
yet he had gone too far to withdraw; the result was the seduction of the young lady*. 

* t r * .1 a •% v i t t % *i i if u ii w i ’• 


and a regular scene in the family, who took the girl away and secreted ler, so that 
Tom never afterward saw her, or even heard of hen I believe he shed tears in ne- 

i was 


mory of her, but yet after all they had done whatever under the circutnstawev 
best for her. j, ■&?'. ; M ,.- ix X ; / 

“With Tom, however, they determined not to part, and he, was called to 
by the father, and Tom was obliged to meet his superior officer, >yhom he^ 
ceived he had injured. - # ^ ' A ' * ^* A- '' r . 

“ They met ‘Tom received his adversary*s fire, but refused to fire in return, 
after much remonstrance, r he was compelled to his weapon, and then 
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court-martial, and perhaps from being shot; for there was a great influence at work 
against him. He once more took to the road, and had the good fortune to meet 
with a man who carried much money about him. After many years of various 
frotunes, he one day came upon a travelling party on the main road from London 
to York. There were in the carriage two gentlemen, three ladies, besides the 
driver, a .man servant, and a woman behind. He darted down a small lane, and as 
the carriage ascended a sharp hill, he rode up and commanded the postilion to stop. 

“ ‘ Your money or your life/ said Tom. ‘ You are a bold man to attack so 
many, said an elderly gentleman. ‘ No more words—money !' said Tom. A 
youne gentleman who was in the carriage, and about being married to a beautiful 



young girl by his side, gave orders for the men to make use of their arms. A 
se ant, while in the act of levelling his gun, was shot by Tom. The young man 
rising to teize him, was fired at, but the bullet missing him, entered the young 
lady s breast; she jumped up, but instantly fell back again with a faint scream, and 
died. . The destined husband blindly threw himself upon Tom, who cleft his 
skull in two with his sword, which he ever retained by his side. ‘ Enough/ said 
; e elderly gentleman, who was afflicted beyond measure, and barely ableto under* 
star his position, for the, other two ladies had fainted, and were covered with 
blood : * take what you want, man, and go hence—you have done what you cannot 
undo more blood may be shed, but money will not buy back the lives of these/ 
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“Away flew Tom to the nearest market town, where he sold his horsey and 
obtained another, for his own was scarcely fit for such hard service as was 
required of him, for he justly thought this last affair would cause a terrible com¬ 
motion among travellers, ana he should be hunted from place to place, and the 
best thing he could do was to place himself in & situation to baffle them, and escape 
by his fleetness, perhaps to Scotland, and if that would not do, to go to Wairs, 
and thence to the south of England, and per haps to London itself. i 

“ It was no bad idea, and on went worthy Tom, but It was a long journey, and 
attended by difficulty and danger, but he was equal to that. 

“ However, he had but little time to spend, here he rested one night, and 
ikding the hue and cry out after him, he took flight and proceeded to York. Hem 
he rested a day or two, hut finding he was sought, he started for Darlington, and 
then to Morpeth, and after a day or two got near Edinboro*, where he found 
himself headed by the Londoners, who were let loose after Mm, and he was 
recognised, and a capture attempted. 

“But he was not the man to surrender atony odds, for he said neither Tyburn 
nor lork would ever see Ids funeral procession, or execution, he fought, and 
killing one, and mortally woumliiig the other, the third fled for Edinboro*. 

' Tom now headed back, sought refuge in Durham, but he knew he was not safe, 
and quitted that place by daybreak, being determined to get aww by flight, bnt 
resolved to die at bay, and lave no last dying speech *nd confession. 

“He was a good man—a fa®*© mam, and he continued his journey for a day 
or two till he got to Derby, where he resolved to stay for a few hours, and then 
set out for Coventry, Gloucester, and Bristol, and then pursue what mad he 
thought proper; but he never got to any of these places, the pursuit was hotter 
than he n 1 any nation of, and men had been sent from London in another 
direction, upon hearing he had been turned from Scotland, and they came up 
with him—-or ' should soy they met with him a few miles on the London side 
of Derby, in a lone spot, where there was no escape save by fleetness back again, 
but he came upon them too suddenly at the turn in the road near a wood, pinch 
obstructed Ms view, and he was fairly caught. 

“ * Surrender, or you are a dead man V said the 6rst. 

:t ( 1 am a dead man if I do,* said Tom, * so I have no encouragement to 4a h/ 
and as he spoke he shot the man down, and drawing Ms sword soon charged ike» 
mihtary’fashion, which so disconcerted them from the strange mode of resistance mK 
his being in the midst of them, that he nearly escaped, though pistol shots we» ©fly mg 
about in abundance, till one shot him through the back ; he lingered bat a fignr 
hours and then died; peace be with him, he was a brave and daring man/" 

“And thatfeall, is Tt, w 8asd one^ who bad listened atteMiv^dy tothe.remtsd. ■ „ 
“ YeSy a nd enough too,” said another, “ but! have sonretlmB^ to way. There 
is a stEaa^er in the corner ofthf^osm there, who has heard all saad says nothing. 
Hb'.tfeakes his drink in silence. YPo don’t know him, and as we consider ourselves 
■brisks here, and good fellows, I intend to have Mm ©stJ** 

' All eyes were now turned upeur Claude IDuvafl, as'he sat in silence in the 
corner of the room to wliich he bad retired. His thoughts were at that moment 
foil of Iter whom he loved, and bitter imaginings were chasing each . other like a 
hideous brooding phantom through his brain. - - ' 

And oltcn amid all other considerations and painful reflections, the remem¬ 
brance. of the appearance of Sixteen-string Jack upon Ealing Common would 
obtrude itself, giving, w hen it did so come across his memory, a powerful and 
almost electric shock to his nerves. — . , - 

Bor a moment or tw o he was not conscious of having become the object of 
so much attention, but when with a wink at his comrades, the man who had talked 
of bringing him out walked up to the table, and gave it a blow with Ms ban*} , 
Claude looked up. v \ ^ - « > 

“ Hitloa ! r my friend,” said the fellow. “ Is this your brandy ?” 
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“ "Very well, then I will show you what good fellowship is by drinking k ofl 
for you, since you have been nursing it so long.* 

As he spoke he finished Claude’s glass. 

“ Landlord,” said Claude, <e another glass of branci ^and-water.” 

The steaming beverage was brought to him, and then taking it in one hand, he 
rose, saying,— 

“ You have just drank one glass of liqtior belonging to me, to please yourself. 
You shall now drink another to please me.” 

Before then any one could interfere, he dashed the fellow’s mouth open with a 
blow of his disengaged hand, and poured the whole glass of hot spirits and water 
into it. 

A general scene of confusion ensued. The man was within an ace of being 
choked, and several voices cried out to know who the stranger was. 

“I am Claude Duval,” ho said. “ Good-night, gentlemen.” 

The effect of the pronunciation of the name was quite electric. They all 
crowded round him now, as though lie had been some hero, and the unfortunate 
“ brick” who.^ wanted to bring him out looked panic-stricken. Again Claude 
said, “ Good-night!” and then one of them cried,— 

“ What are you for the road, captain,, again to-night ?” 

“ I am,” said Claude, “ I am,” 

“ A storm is brewing.” 

“ No matter. My vocation is on the road, and there can be no storms of the 
elements equal to the storm that will at times rage in a man’s heart. I do not 
feel at ease to-night.” 

At this moment a man entered the room, and whispered to Claude that there 
was a young lad without, who had a note for him. A cold sensation somehow 
crept over Claude’s heart, and he could not but tell himself at once that there 
were such things as omens in this world. 


CHAPTER XY1X. 

THE LETTER FROM LONDON.—THE FALSE CHARGE, 

All who were present and saw the effect which was produced upon the re¬ 
doubtable Claude Duval by tlie mere reception of a letter, could scarcely think it 
possible that in him they beheld the man who was so proverbially careless of life 
that a pistol shot was considered as but an ordinary occurrence. They could 
scarcely comprehend the proposition that there might be the greatest possible 
amount of physical courage, and yet a large share of what is called nervous 
feeling. 

Duval, or Gentleman Jack, as it will be now more convenient, as well as more 
proper to call him, heeded not whether his conduct created surprise, censure, 
applause, or any other feeling. He was completely absorbed in reading the letter 
which had been placed in Ills hands. 

It was as follows, and was from his sister May. 

“ Clav.de, 

“ Dear Claude, for you are still dear to me, notwithstanding the past, you 
are called upon solemnly to do an act of justice. Mr. Mark Biereton is falsely 
accused by Tom Brereton of robbing and attacking him on the highway, and in 
fact your deeds on Ealing Common, when you stopped the carriage, are sought by 
Tom Brereton to be fixed upon the innocent Mr. Mark. Remember that Mark is 
Cicely’s brother. 

** This is from one who still calls herself 

“May Duval.” 
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“ My horse,” cned Claude, “ my horse t* 

“In a moment, captain,” cried one, “in a moment; and when you come this 
way again, don’t forget to call here.” 

“Twill not, you may be assured. I am one who forgets and forgives many 
injuries, but a kind word sinks deeply into my heart, and is sever forgotten. Good 
night to you all, and good fortune.” 

“Three cheers,” shouted one, “three cheers for Gentleman Jack!” 

“No, no—oh, no,” said the landlord. “Remember that quietness is security. 
Don’t do it, though if time and place were fitting, there is no one who would, 
stretch his lungs more than I should in such a cause.” 

“ You are right,” said Jack. “ Let us have no cheering. I am well pleased to 
know that I leave friends behind nle here.” 

, “ Your horse is ready, captain,” said a man, coming that moment into the 
room; “ but there are two horsemen haunting about the road.” 

“ Do you know them ?” 

“ No, captain ; but they look woundy suspicious, that they do. If 
you take the path by the coppice at the back of the house, though, you will avoid 
them.” 

“ No,” said Claude, “I would not run the chance of avoiding a friend, for fear I 
should happen to meet an enemy.” 

He waved his hand to those who were assembled, and strode to the door. 
There was a look of gloom upon his brow, although his words had been light and 
careless, but the sight of his gallant steed pawing the earth with impatience 
to be off, ronsed him, and he atted the creature’s neck, as he said,— 

“ Ah! my Sue, you are as tend of the road as your master!” 

“She never had such a master until she knew you, captain,” said the 
landlord, 

“ And she shall never have another/* responded Claude, as he sprang lightly 
into the saddle. 

“ Remember what my man told you about the horsemen,” whispered the land¬ 
lord. “ They bode you no good, you may depend.” 

“ Thanks, thanks. All is right.” 

In another moment Claude darted into the darkness, but when he had got 
some distance from the public-house, he pulled rein and dismounted, laying his 
ear flat against the ground, and then he distinctly heard the sound, of horses’ feet 
at a gentle walk; and having ascertained that they were coming towards where he 
was, from the direction of London, he mounted again, and at a gentle canter, went 
on his way to meet them. 

In the course of a few minutes, the sound of the advancing horses* feet was 
|t quite plainly to be heard without anything in the shape of extraordinary vigilance, 
and then, through the dusky night air, Claude saw those whom he had good reason 
to suppose his Des, advancing. 

They, too, must have observed him about the same moment, for, putting their 
horses to a trot, they came rapidly up to him; and one cried,— 

Stand, in the king’s name ! : * 

Well, what then ?” said Claude. 

Who are you?” . 

A gentleman. Has the king turned highwayman by deputy, and are you about 
to attempt to rob me ?” . . * 

“ You are m prisoner!” said one of the men, suddenly making a catch at the 
bridle of Claude’s horse. _ _ , 

“ Paws off, Pompey,” said Claude, as with the heavily silver-mounted butt end 
of one of his pistols he struck the man on the back of the hand, putting him to the 
if most exquisite pain. ' - 

" The other immediately fired a pistol full in Claude’s face, and the bullet actually 
took up the skin by his cheek so finely, that it looked more like as if he had 
|| received a very slight graze than anything else. In fact, at the moment he was 
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perfectly unconscious of having been touched at all, and could hardly in any way 
account for the bullet missing mm. 

“ Confound the fellow, 5 ’ cned he who had fired the pistol, when he saw that 
Claude still maintnined his seat In the saddle. “ He is certainly made of cast 
iron !” 

“Perhaps I am,” said Claude, as he fired at him; “are you?” 

The man fell from his horse with a deep groan; and the other cried, in loud 
accents,— 

“Villain, you have murdered the man I s 

“Fortune,” said Claude. “If ever there was in this world an unprovoked 
attack, it was that made upon me. I only acted upon the defensive. Take care 
that you don’t fall into the same condition as your friend. I would fain spare you, 
if I can.” 

“ You spare me !” c 

“ Yes. Beware, I say! Are you drunk or mad that you bar my path, and so 
tempt me to lay you prostrate ? I am not in my usual mood,” 

“I know you. You are the highwayman, Claude Duval. I am John Jeffries, 
the officer; and I have made up my mind to take you.” 

“ You are a gallant fellow 1” 

What do you mean ?” . 4 

“ I mean that I do not believe there is another officer in England who would 
say so much to me alone upon a. country road. I never take a life, or commit ati 
injury upon any one if I can avoid it. Get out of my path, I conjure you, for the 
sake of yourself and any whom you love.” 

“ No, dead or alive, I will have you! Take that.” 

During this brief dialogue the officer had been quietly pointing a pistol at 
Claude, and now, as he spoke, he pulled the trigger, but the * weapon onl 
flashed in the pan, upon which he turned his horse’s head, and tried to escape at 
full gallop. 

“ indeed,” said Claude Duval, as he set his teeth. “ So you are for a race, my 
friend; so be it. Now, Sue, girl, now.” 

A touch of the heel of his boot on the flank of the mare, and a slight movement 
of the rein was all that it required to put Sue to her metal, and off she was like 
the wind. 

No doubt the man who had thus made so violent an attack upon the life of 
Claude heard the noise behind him of his pursuer, for his speed evidently in- 
creased, and he went on at a break-neck pace, while Sue, although gaining ’upon 
him, by no means seemed to be doing too much work. 

It was a fearful race that which was now taking place between those two men 
the one was actuated by the most abject fear for his life, and the other with some¬ 
thing of a spirit of revenge. 

And yet neither of those passions really belonged to them. In the first place 
the officer was a man of decided courage, but when he found that, after making 
an absolute attempt upon the life of Claude Duval, he was unarmed, lie fully 
expected nothing short of destruction; and the fear of present death will often 
unman the stoutest heart. 

Then, again, as we well know, Claude Duval was rot, by any means, a man of 
revengeful spirit; but who, in the moment of excited feeling, contingent upon 
an attack of the mature we have recorded, could help'feeling: some deo-reo cf 
irritation r 

We do not represent Claude as other than human, and there are few indeed 
who would have even commenced the chase as he commenced it, and fewer 
still who would have ended it. as we shall see he ended it—nobly and cbival 
rously. , • ■ 

Claude had arms, with which, probably, he might have brought the affair to a 
rapid conclusion, for his aim was almost unerring, but he sufficiently controlled 
himself not to use them; but with the frightful speed that Sue was capable 
so easily of making, gained, each moment upon the desperate officer. 
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“ You have made a dastardly attempt upon my life, and now you expect me to 
Spare you.” 

“Mercy—mercy r - 

i “ Did you show any ? Prepare yourself for——” 

I e ‘ Death—death I” cried the officer, “ death at last P* 

“ If your pistol had not missed fire, I should have been a dead man now, 
and, therefore, having caught you, I have but a few words to say to you. 

The officer fell back and closed his eyes as he thought, no doubt, upon the 
world for ever. Ileaven and Ms own heart can only know how fearM were his 
sufferings during that short space of time. No doubt if he had committed any 
evil deeds, they crowded to his recollection, and he suffered much more than 
the pangs of death could possibly have amounted to. 

Clauds Duval placed his mouth to his car, and whispered,— 
f “ When next you meet me take care your powder is dry/* 

Rising then from his stooping attitude, Duval sprung upon his horse again, and 
waving hils hand to the petrified turnpike man, he went off towards London at a 
sharp trot. 

For a few moments after he had left them, neither the officer nor the man in 
charge of the toll gate moved, but the latter called out,— ^ , , 

“Why he hasn’t killed you.” 

The officer lay quite motionless upon the ground and made no reply, and when 
the toll-keeper reached up to him, and examined him by the aid of his lantern, 
he was astonished and terrified to find his eyes having a fixed appearance, while 
a pallid hue of death was on his face. 


■ * ' 


CHAPTER XVm. 


THE INTERVIEW WITH THE ATTORNEY. THE ATTEMPTED ARREST. 

» * 

We will follow Claude to London, where he was doomed to pass through some 
adventures of most unparalleled audacity and risk. 

The chase of the officer had extended far enough up the London road, to shorten 
the distance that Claude had been from the metropolis considerably, and the first 
faint grey light of dawn was making its appearance in the east when he entered 
Oxford-street, 

Then he slightly drew rein, so as to reduce the pace of Sue to a walk, instead of 
the easy canter sne had begun at. A shade of care was upon the face of Claude. 

“Wliat am I going to do?” he asked himself. “Am I upon the point of 
making a sacrifice of myself for another, or am I after all doing an act of common 
justice, which at all risks all men who have any principle of honour at their hearts 
j are bound to do ? Ah, Cicely, Cicely, were it not for you, I think ere now a 
feeling of despair would come across my heart, and I should fancy the world and 
all its uses not for me. What shall I do P” 

He paused a moment, and it was doubtful just then, whether or not he would 
persevere in his intention of making an effort to save Markham Brereton j but then he 
suddenly told himself, that it was not as Markham Brereton that he would try to 
save him, but as the brother of Cicely, and the mere pronunciation of her name 
was a Spell so potent that in a moment it banished all his scruples. f 

“ It shall be done,” he cried. “ It shall be done, at whatever risks, it shall be 
done.” * - * 

- • s *i * . • * 

The dawn came creeping slowly on as he paced down Oxford-street, and as he 
-gazed before him, he saw the night-clouds in the east gradually opening to the 
beams of the great luminary that as yet had not reached the horizon, but sent his 
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rays like the advance guard of an army, to clear the way for the mainbodyamd difr 
lodge all minor enemies—then by little and little the shadowy east became lit up 
by a faint glow of colour, at first a grey—then the grey deepened—and here and 
:iere a warmer tint crept over the edge of the clouds, many of which toon after 
assumed a purple tint, while a fiery glow shot along the parallel of cloudy and 
wh >n the space opened, a golden light streamed forth, 

l Claude Duval gazed upon the beauties of the east, they were no less marked 
than those of the west, which come like the illumined cover of a great book to 
close upon the day; now the cover was turning—the giver of all things was opening 
the book to commence the day—^and from it streamed light, and all that tangs 
good to man. c 

The houses came irregular and at intervals, no sign of life could’ he see save 
that here and there a coach-dog opened its deep-toned throat and bayed at the 
passing stranger, and the cocks from the roost gave clear and shrill notice of the 
break of day. . , •• - V - 

He looked upon the dark forms of the houses, many of them much alike, but 
yet he could not well distinguish them quickly, for the light not yet being strong, 
tie could see those best whose forms soared high and stood in relkf against the 
sky, which was each moment becoming stronger. 

Claude Duval had a tolerably fair recollection of the house, in at the w idow of 
which he had been received by Ms sister, on that most eventful morning when he 
had been so daring as to shake hands with Sixteen-string Jack, and he looked out 
sharply for it. 

Still there were so many houses alike that he might have been rather puzzled 
but for one circumstance, and that was his observing fluttering from one of the 
windows of a house a white handkerchief. 

“That is it,” he said, “May. has adopted such a mode of making her house 
known to me without fear of mistake, and that white emblem is signiiicatory of 
the innocence and purity of the dwellers in that house. Yes, I will at any risk 
do what is right” * 

He halted at the door of the house and. as he cast his eyes up to the window 
he saw the haukerchief suddenly removed. ?. .^ > 

“May sees me,” he said, “the poor girl has been upon the watch.*' tM- • 
Then as some new thought came across Ms mind, he knit his brows, and 
muttered * v - ^ ■ 

; “ Does she love this Markham Brereton ?” ^ _ 

He then strove to recollect every look and every tone of hers while she had 
been speaking of the brother of Cicely, in order to see if he could come to a con¬ 
clusion with regard to this new idea of his, but be could not take upon Mmself 
to say that absolutely he had seen or heard anything that gave a colour to it. 

“ I will say nothing to her upon the subject,” he thought, “ until I know more 
than I do now concerning it.” 

At this moment the door of the house opened,' and May, covered up in a grey 
doak so that no one not very intimatejwith her appearance could have known her 
made her appearance. ** ' \ 

Dew Claude,” she said, “ you have”obeyed my summons/* __ 

“I have, May, but how you found me I am at a loss to imagine.—It is 
not every one who can pounce upon my whereabouts as your messenger contrived 
to do” * { 

‘ Mo matter, Claude, no matter. There is ample time for me to explain all 
that to you, but at present things of far greater moment call for your Mtention 
Yon must eave Markham Brereton.”. ' ; r 

“Why must I, May?” . u ^ 

He looked as si trplv Into her face as he propounded this question as the dim 
light enabled Mm to do, but he could not trace any deepening colour, or othei 
symptom of a more than just interest in Brereton’s fate. 

“Because it is just to do so,” replied May. 


1 Am I always treated justly ?” 
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“ pe * ha P» Ii0t . CJaude, but are you to be wicked because all the world U not righteous ? vT^no 
I know your nature better, Claude. You wou.d not have come here at all, if you had not meant to 
do all there v as to do. There is an attorney of the rame of Hammtrston, and you must come with 
me to him, to tell him confidentially how innocent Markham is.” “ An atto ney?” “Yes but an 
honest, honourable man, strange as it may appear. Come, Claude, I wiil walk by the side’of your 
horse. Not so, said Claude, “I will lead Sue by xhe bridle, and walk with you. Is the dis* 
tance far ? “Oh, no. It is but a street or two. Ob, Claude, you will not play us false? Yon 
will snatch from destruction one whom you know to be innocent ?” “Yes,” said Claude “I will 
save him it I can. Heaven will not see an innocent man thus perish.” “ No, no, it will not '* 
cried May. “ Ah, Claude, something of your better nature still clings to you.” “ Did you thinkit 
all gone, May ?” “ No , no,” she sobbed, “ I always hoped—always thought that the day would 
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come, when you would forsake your present mode of life and-” “ No more of that—no 

Claude. What I am I must remain, but yon ought to believe the same 

that I am sttlf Kanii 1171. _ a__nil"’ 4 * _ a, . . _ _ _ __ 


that I am stllf human. 
Hammeratou’a house.” 


Why do you pause?” “We are now,” said May, «• at the door of Mr. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


CLAUOIt'S PROMISE.— THE ESCAPE. 


.. •! r- 
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ptU,e iox a few 'momenta ere, even now, he committed himself so far as to 
wa uio what might still he. a juare made for him. The street was a solitary and deserted one at 
al?Umes 1 andattbat early hour of the morning most particularly so, for not a sosl was to he seen, 
, fc?i* U £ l C ,Bd *J° ok ? d , hoth t0 the Tight to the left, anxiously and serutin'zingly. Ho thoa, 

hI ® h^oched timidly and with a degree of uncertainty at the door of the house, fastened 

tb® i»iiula of h« gallant atoed to the large iron railings in front of it, and calmly awaited 
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the issue of an adventure which was so fruaght with peril, that few in his situation, 
would have placed themselves in the way to encounter. 

May had to repeat her summons several times before a head was projected from 
one f the windows, and a gruff voice demanded who was there. 

'* That is you, Mr. Hammcrston, I am certain it is you, I know your voice, sir, 
and I know Likewise, that it will give you pleasure to hear that t can bring you 
proof of the innocence of Markham Brereton.” 

“ If you can do that,” said the attorney, from the window, “ I shall not regret 
having my rest disturbed.” 

The window was closed, and the head was withdrawn; nothing was bpokenBe¬ 
tween the brother and sister for the next “five minutes, after’'Which the attorney 
opened the door himself, hastily dressed, to welcome his known and unknown 
visitors. 

“Come m, come in,” he said, * probably you think you have discovered some¬ 
thing which convinces you of his innocence, but which won*t oouvince the laws.” 

"Oh, do not sa; so, Mr. Hammers ton, do not say so,” added May, “even yon 
would be convinced. I bring with me a fearful proof.” 

The attorney led the way to a small room upon the grounddloor, closely followed 
by Claude and his sister May. The door was closed, and the highwayman flung 
himself into n seat which May pointed to him, and the words she seemed disposed 
to utter died away on her lips. 

The window of the apartment looked towards the east, an/ there was sufficient 
light already in the glowing morning to enable each rif "the persons in that small 
apartment to *see each other distinctly, so that there was no need for artificial 
light, and as Claude sat immediately facing the window, the attorney bad an ex¬ 
tremely good view of him. 

“ Why do you not speak ?” said Hammerston. “ Who is this person you have 
brought with you ?” + H ; I ■. j 

“The proof, the proof,” gasped May, and she could say no more. 

“Hold,” said Claude. “Suffer me to speak. Let me ask yon, sir, is Mr. 
Markham Brereton accused by his cousin Mr. Tom Brereton, of e crime?” 

“ Yes,” said the attorney, “ a Mghway robbery, and the whole affair has . laced 
me in a most embarrassing position, being as 1 am, the attorney for the femily, 
all parties come to me, and now 'that the Breretons may be considered as a 
house divided against itself, I really don’t know what to do among them.” 

“I do not ask, sir,” added Gkuxm, “from Idle curiosity, but I would fain know 
upon what grounds Mr. Markham Brereton is accused by his cousin ?” 

“ Simply these.. Tom Brereton states that the first arrangement was for the 
whole family, consisting of himself, Markham Brereton, the old lady, and Cieely, to 
come to town together in the family coach, bat that Markham Brereton for no 
ostensible reason in the world, must needs go on in advance on horseback, and that 
he, Tom, having in his pocket all the necessary documents to prove who and what 
he was, felt naturally anxious concerning them, but important as the possession of 
those documents were to Markham Brereton, he little suspected any attempt from 
that quarter to deprive him of them.” 

“Nor was then any,” exclaimed Mav. I ,l . 

“ Allow Mr. Hammerston to proceed, said Claude. 

“ Tom Brereton then goes on to state," continued the lawyer, “ that somewhere 
about Ealing Common, the carriage was stopped by a disguised horseman, and 
those very papers stolen from him, he having eveiy reason to suspect such disgm.sed 
horseman was no other than Markham Brereton, and that t ie terror of Mrs. 
Brereton and Cicely was only affected.” 

“ And the result of all this,” said Claude. 

“ The result is that Markham Brereton is now in Newgate.” 

“Impossible I” 

“ True, nevertheless, and if his cousin chooses to swear to his identity, he will 
find »t an extremely difficult matter to escape the accusation.” ‘ * n ' f 
^AndyeV* said May, “heis innocent. ( * 
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“ Completely innocent/ 5 echoed Claude, “ this accusation is the most monstrous 
thing I ever heard of. 55 

“ An assertion of his innocence is of little moment/ 5 said Mr. Hammerston, 
“ have you proof ? 55 

May ooked anxiously at her brother, and after a few moments 5 silence, Claude 
spoke. 

“ Sir/ 5 he said, “I have protff, such a proof that I think even you will admit 
to be irrefragable. I am about to place a confidence in you which may appear to be 
indiscreet, but I am solemnly called upon to save an innocent man, and I am here 
to respond to the appeal. Tom Brereton was stopped and robbed near Ealing 
Common upon the occasion to which he refers, and documents of importance were 
taken from him, but not by Mr. Markham Brereton. 55 

“By whom then, that is the question? 55 

“A question easily answered. I was his assailant. 55 

“ You—and is it possible you come here, exposing yourself to frightful dan¬ 
ger, 55 

“No sir, I never expose myself to frightful danger; neither you nor I need 
suffer a momentary pang of disquietude. I can protect myself, and the same 
feelings that brought me to this house, will save me from becomiug the easy prey 
of treachery. 55 

The attorney drew a long breath, as he looked anxiously at Claude, and added 
in a low tone,— 

“ Have you any objection to tell me who you are ? 55 

“Not in the least. I am Claude Duval. 55 

The attorney’s chair ran upon castors, and at the mention ot the well-known 
name cf Claude Duval he backed it precipitately until he reached the wall. 

“Is it possible! 55 he exclaimed “I see before me the—the—the—notorious 
highwayman. 55 

“Yes/ 5 said Claude, “lam he. I was on Ealing, Common on the night in 
question, and you may come to a safe conclusion as to whether 1 or Mr, Markham 
Brereton stopped the carriage. I see sir, that you bend, looks of surprise and 
distrust upon this young lady, you know her by the name of May Russel, 
and as the companion of Cicely Brereton; her real name is.- Duval, she is 
my sister, and remember sir, that that is a secret confided to your honour. 55 

“ l am all amazement/ 5 said Mr. Hammerston “ and in the wildest supposi¬ 
tions, even in my dreams, I could never have expected to see Claude Duval in 
this apartment/ 5 

At this moment a door, but not: the one through which the attorney had 
brought his guests, suddenly flew open, precipitating some one who had been 
incautiously leaning against it to listen, into the apartment, Claude sprang from 
his seat in an instant, and seized the intruder by the collar, exclaiming as he 
did so— 

“Do you keep spies, sir, on your premises? 55 ^ 

“In faith no/ 5 said the attorney, “but this is my articled clerk, and I assure 
you I had no. more, idea that he was without, than you had. Samuel Spark, 
jow came you. to leave your bed at such, an; hour ?" It’s a hard case to get 
you, up m anything like reasonable time when you, are required for actual busi¬ 
ness. 55 

“Have mercy upon me/ 5 said Samuel Spark, “I. was passing the door as 
aforesaid, and accidentally touching the panel, it gave way as- herein before 
stated; I have heard nothing, and know nothing* in as where% and nevertheless, 
and notwithstanding— 55 

“ Let me beg him off/ 5 said Mr. Hammerston, *he is harmless enough. 55 

“ As yon please, sir/ 5 said Claude, and he released the affrighted clerkj “ such 
persons, however, are full of mischief; at your intercession I release him, but I 
anticipate danger. 55 

Samuel made his way from the room, looking heartily rejoiced at his escape. 
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and the attorney again assured Claude that he need be under no sort of appre¬ 
hension. 

The latter however, did not appear to share the confidence of the attorney, 
but kept a wary eye around him, during-the continuance of the interview. 

" In what way, sir,” he said, " can I save this falsely-accused gentleman, and 
at the same time preserve myself from the hangman’s hands V* 

" I own myself puzzled,” sa>d Hammers ton, "it is a question that deserves and 
requires serious consideration, and I must not give a precipitate answer; you have 
doubtless established some mode of communication between yourself and our 
sister, so that without your endangering your safety by coming here again, I can 
through her communicate with you ” 

" Be it so,” said Claude, rising, “ and if this is to be my last exploit, it will not 
be a dishonourable one; I shall not have in vain preserved what you, my sister, 
presume will call a remnant of virtue.” 

“ Oh Claude, Claude.” 

May burst into tears, and flung herself upon her brother’s neck, sobbing with a 
convulsive energy that sufficiently shewed how highly wrought must have been her 
feelings. Mr. Hamm ers ton was affected, and took, a huge pinch of snuff, which he 
pretended made him sneeze ferociously. 

" Calm yourself,” said Claude, " calm yourself.” 

" Can yon ask me ?” 

"Yes, and wish it too. Why you were once one of the most courageous of 
girls.” 

" I was, but that was When I felt no shame in—” 

•* Let me complete the sentence for you—in your brother.” 

"Well, really,” put in Mr. Hammerston, “this is a most distressing affair. I 
must say that it has altogether taken me so much by surprise, that it seems more 
like a dream to me than anything else. Could you not make it convenient, Mr. 
Duval, to alter your mode of life.” 

“Oh yes, yes, cried May, with frantic energy, "urge him upon that point, sir, 
and may the eloquence of an angel hang upon your words.” 

" No, no—forbear!” said Claude, " forbear!” 

" Do not forbear,” cried May, " to urge him upon such a point.—Claude,. 
Claude! yon know not who are your best friends. Do you fancy mere is no room 
for reformation, because you have hitherto carried on a reckless career ?—Oh, shy 
speak to him, your voice mar be more potent than mine.” 

Claude Duval waved hk land to bespeak silence, and then, in a voice which 
commanded attention, he said—- _. 


struction—nor am I disposed to doubt the punty of the intentions of those 
who would dissuade me from it; but I have learned a truth in my intercourse with 
the world, which both of you seem to be ignorant of, and that is, if you make one 
deviation from the ordinary routine of correct living, you are lost.—Do you think 
that I, the notorious Clauae Duval, a man whose name has become a terror and a 
oj word, could ever be received among the smooth-tongued hypocrites of society on 
a footing with themselves ? No; I say, emphatically, it is too late, by far toe late. 

have taken a step from which there is no redemption, and although I might hu¬ 
miliate myself, I cannot save myself.” 

These words are terrible,” said May. 

■ u h requently partakes of that character,” added Claude. 

There was a slight pause, and then, before any one could make another remark, 
the l iwayman sprung to his feet, and assumed an attitude of listening. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

« 

c 

AN ALARM, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

The listening attitude assumed by Claude soon found imitators in May and Air. 
Hammers! on, the attorney; they heard nothing, but, as their eyes were directed 
towards Duval for an explanation, he spoke— 

e( My ears,” he said, “ are accustomed to catch slight sounds; it may or 
may not be a matter of any moment, but I distinctly heard the creeping of 
footsteps in the passage, and wherever I have found secrecy and caution, I have 
likewise generally found danger.” 

“ You surprise me,” said the lawyer, “ indeed, I am convinced that no one is up 
in the house but myself.” 

“ You forget vour clerk, and as yet we know not what he may have listened 
to.” 

“ That is true ; and yet I hardly think he would dare—lie’s one. of the most 
tim d of men--” . > 

“ And therefore,” said Claude, “ one of the most dangerous. I tell you 
frankly, sir, that my impression is, that he has overheard most of what has 
passed in this room, and, among the rest, the all important fact of whom X 
am. I regret this, as it may produce confusion and bloodshed in your house,” 

“ Bloodshed ?” 

“Yes. Do you think I am going to be taken while I have arms in my 
possession ? . No, sir ; woe be to those who have temerity sufficient to stop my 
progress.” 

“ What is to be done—what is to be done,” cried May. “ I did not bring you 
here, Claude, to expose you to danger. Mr. Hammerston, I call upon you 
to protect him f it is in some measure your duty so to do. He lias come 
under your roof trustfully, and it is your duty, sir, to see him depart un¬ 
harmed.” 

The attorney stood irresolute, and seemed somewhat confounded by what was 
passing around him. After a few moments, however, he recoverod himself. 

“Hftsh—hush!” he said, “for God’s sake don’t speak so loud. X will soon as¬ 
certain If there be any danger—remain here in peace, and expect my return in a 
few moments, and above all things, do not harbour the remotest idea of my playing 
you false. I should detest myself if I were to do so, as well as considering I. 
should rightly earn the detestation of every honest man.” 

. With these words, he left the apartment, and during his brief absence not a,, 
word passed boiaveen Claude and May—they were both too far intent upon listen¬ 
ing for the attorney’s return, to indulge in any conversation whicli might have the - 
effect of preventing them from hearing of the first indication of his approach. At 
length ho came into the room, and his pale face showed that something must have 
happened to discompose him greatly. He trembled as he closed the door hastily 
behind him, and turned the key in the lock. 

“ You are right—you are right,” he said, “ and probably in an emergency like , 
this you can best say what it will be desirable to do.” * • ^ 

“I guessed as much.’’ said Claude. “Now, sir, tell me the precise dan¬ 
ger.” 

“Back and front, the house is guarded by men who are no doubt anxious to 
claim the reward for your apprehension. 

“ And your clerk ?” 

. tf Is on the step of the front door, rubbing his hands in glee, in anticipation of 
his share of the profits.” ' 

“ On the step,” mused Claude, “ on the. step.—<-Is he close to the door—could a 
hand stretched out grasp him, 1 kink you r” 
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1 Unquestionably it might, as I saw him. There is a small window, as you must 
have observed when you first came here, on each side of the door, and through one 
of those it was that L saw him” 

“ It is necessary,” said Claude, calmly, “ that I should speak to him, probably I 
shall be able to make terms with him—wait for me one moment, the attempt is 
worth the making.” 

“ Oh, no, Claude,” cried May, u you will not be so mad as to venture into the 
street i recollect, that although you ma\ succeed in taking several Eves, that fresh 
enemies will momentarily crowd around you, and you cannot resist a multitude— 
be merciful to me, and rush not into too great danger—Claude, Claude, I pray you 
pe not over reckless-—” r ,,{ , 

4^“ Time is precious, sister, each moment is of more vast importance than its 
predecessor. You are desirous of but one thing, and that Is, I should save my¬ 
self. Permit me, from my more extended experience to judge, what is ;he best 
mode of accomplishing that object. Ee tranquil for the present.” 0 
There was such a tone of command about Claude, as he uttered these w ords, 
that May did not dream of resisting them, and as for Mr. Hammers ton he looked 
on with the air of a man, who was so bewildered by the rapidity of passing events, 
as to find it alike impossible to stem the current, or thoroughly to comprehend all 
that it was significant of. 

Claude then did not hesitate another moment, but leaving the room, walked 
rapidly to the street door, "where he made it his first business to inspect the 
fastenings, and having satisfied himself that they might have been securely put up. 
v* itliin the smallest possible space of time—he no longer hesitated about what 
he meant to do. Opening the door a short distance, he said m a whisper— 

“ Hist, Hist! are you there ?” . % / g 

tf Tes, yes,” cried the clerk, who was so anxious to serve hint' so scurvy a 
trick, and rushing forward he presented himself at the aperture with eagerness. 

To stretch out his arm and grasp him by the collar, and drag him into., the 
passage, as though he had come suddenly under the ,influence of tremendous 
velocity, \vas to Claude the work of a moment, and then the street, door was 
dcsed again, and a chain and bar appended to it, before the bewildered individual 
exactly knew where he was. 

“Murder, murder!” he cried s but Claude clapped Ms hand upon his mouth,! 
with an energy that loosened all his teeth, as he said— - 
“ I would strongly reeommend silence.” - * 

Hurrying Mm then along the passage he passed in another moment to the astonish¬ 
ment of Mr. Hammerston, into the apartment which he, Claude, had so recently 
quitted. 

* Gracious Heavens!” said the attorney, “ is that you, Samuel ?” 

Vcs, said Samuel, “ and I’m a dead man. Oh, sir, I didn’t mean to do 
anything. I r e not the least idea that you are Claude Duval, the great high j 
man, and as for cat ching you, sir, that never came into my mind.” , 

And-yet,” said Claude, “you have caught something, if it’s only a 
Tartar.” c; * 

“ Spare him,” said Mr. Hammerston, he is three parts a fool.” 

Ami the fourth a rogue,” said Claude, “ but it is no btesiness of mine to care 
wiiat he is, and as to putting out the small light of his existence. I should take 
shame to myself for the attempt ” 


Claude Duval looked at the animal before him, for some moments with an 
expression of undisguised contempt; and even May, gentle and indulgent as she 
was to all the faults of humanity, shrunk with something like contempt, from the 
contemplation of such a specimen of human nature. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Hammerston, “I certainly had not the very highest opinion of 
your courage, but what you state of yourself now, transcends what ever 1 should 
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have imagined. Is it possible you can be so debased; at the same time, Mr. Dnval, 
I hope,” added the attorney, turning to Claude, “ I hope that you will not put 
yourself out of the way to exercise any vengeance upon such a person this.” 

“ Not in the least, not in the least,” said Claude, “I thank God I cannot accuse 
myself of having taken vengeance on any one, but I can truly say that I have had 
forbearance where few would have had it; and where attacks have been made on 
my very existence, 1 passed them over lightly, as though they were nothing, con 
ceiving as I did that the line of life I was leading specially called upon me to run 
such risks; bo under no apprehension, therefore, sir, thatp shall exceed moderation 
in dealing with such a man us this.” 

“ In spite of my reason,” said the attorney, “ in spite of my profession, in spite 
of all my prejudices, you win upon me, Claude Duval. I am sorry for it, but I 
cannot help it.” 

“ Say no more,” interrupted Claude, “time is precious.” 

“Then you ain’t a-goingto.do anything to me,” whined Samuel, “then you ain’t 
a-going to do anything to me ?” 

“Upon one condition,” said Claude, “you arc safe.” 

“Oh, sir, name it—name it, what am I to do ? Am I to tell you who is waiting 
for you, and how to get the better of them—only say what I am to do, and I’ll 
do it in a moment.” 

“ And so betray the very people,” interposed Mr, Hammerston, “you have 
given no! ice to of Claude Duval’s presence here.” 

“ I do not ask him so much,” said Claude, “ my question is a simple one, if he 
answer it not the consequences be upon his own head.” 

“ Oh, speak—speak, sir,” cried Samuel. “ I’ll answer it as if I were on my 
death-bed, and a respectable clergyman was called to hear my last dying-speech 
and confession, only speak, sir, and i’ll answer you in a moment.” 

“ You’ll have little trouble,” said Claude, with a sneer of contempt. “ Where’s 
my horse, that is the only question I have to ask ?” 

There was a silence for a moment, and then the clerk in a winning tone, re¬ 
plied,— 

“ He was taken to a livery stable on the other side of the way, and they were 
told not to give him up unless a gentleman of the name of Park came for him.” 

“And who is Park?” 

“A constable, he lives in the next street, and when I heard that you were here, 
I thought I’d run and get him.” 

“ I’m obliged truly, and now, Samuel, I wish you to stand up, for I wisli to see 
how tall you are. You look a long, shambling, ill put. together piece of goods, and 
I want to see if you are near enough my height, to be for once mistaken for a 
better man than you are.” 

Samuel stood up with fear upon his countenance, he was trembling in every 
limb, but by a significant nod Claude Dnval seemed to say that he was satisfied, an l 
turning to the attorney, lie said,— 

“ I believe, sir, you justly consider you arc under sufficient durance by my pre¬ 
sence here, as not to be able to oppose what I may choose to dictate ?” 

i'hese words were accompanied by a side glance at Samuel, which sufficiently in¬ 
formed Mr. Hammerston they were intended lo provide against any ulterior conse¬ 
quences that might arise from his aiding and assisting him in escaping the fangs of 
the law, aud Mr. Hammerston fairly understood the side glance, replying judiciously 
at once to it, by saying,— ' * 

*‘I am acting entirely under durance, aud therefore cannot be accused of com¬ 
forting and abetting a felon Wlnt is it you wish, Mr. Duval ?” 

A coil of rope, if ^ou have such a thing.” 

“In the upper part of the house, I think, we may accommodate you.” , 

Claude nodded, and then taking a grasp of Samuel’s arm, which to that indivi¬ 
dual felt, extremely like as if he had been suddenly caught in a vice, conducted him 
from the apartment, followed by the attorney, into one of the upper rooms of the 
place, then taking Mr. Hammerston aside, Claude let him know what were his in- 
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tentions, and as they will beat show themselves in their progress and result, we 
shall proceed to detail them, _ ■ ■■•>{ l 

The attorney pointed to a small flight of stairs which led to the roof of the 
house, ind at the same time produced from a cupboard a small coil of rope which 
at various times had been used for the purpose of cording trunks and other heavy 
packages. . v.;*. * 

Claude still kept a firm hold upon the arm of Samuel, and so conducted the 
trembling coward up the flight of steps, closely followed by May and Mr, Ham- 
merstou, who were curious and excited spectators of his procee< ngs. r, J • 

J3v this time it may well be supposed, that the morning had made progress, and 
indeed a clear and distinct light liad broken in upon all surrounding objects—the 
haze of twilight having completely disappeared, thus it was that Claude knew 
very well that any object, from the roof of the house would become: a very clear 
i and distinct point of observation, he took the coil of rope in his hand, and made 


his Way to the parapet, and looked over into the street. 


Y fl 





A loud shout from the officer to whom the alarm had been given of his presence 
in the house, sufficiently testified to the fact that he was seen, and then in that 
direction his object was accomplished, proceeding then to the back of the house 
which looked into some mews, lie made a similar transient appearance and was 
greeted by auother shout, tlien he turned to Samuel and spoke in a low bat 
decisive tone. - „ £ f 1 j j 

“ I cannot disguise from you but your position is one of danger, that is, pro¬ 
vided you but make the smallest resistance to what I require of you ; , if you do 
not you arc perfectly safe.” f. 

“ Save my life/’ said Samuel, “ save my life, but take all my property. Oh 
good God, you are surely not going to hang me. Oh Mary Aj*i, Mary Anne, 
what will you do on Sunday afternoon.” 4 , ^ 

This remark about hanging, arose probably from the fact that Claude had 
made with great rapidity a sort of running noose at the end of the coil of rope; 
he returned no answer to Samuel, but flung it over him, and drawn, it tightly 
uuder Ins arms, and then dragging him to the verge of the parapet of the house, 
he said,— *. ' • j 

“ One advantage of a light weight is that a slight cord will suffice as a support; 
now Samuel by your own confession you are used to being kicked, but probably 
those operations have been used to be performed upon level ground; circumstances 
constrain me to introduce a variety in the performance of that operational 
am now about to kick yon off the roof of a house .” 

Samuel was too much dismayed to answer, and Claude Duval had fair !v wrapped 
round the terrified clerk his coat, and placed upon his head the rakish looking 
hat, before poor Samuel could come to any conclusion as to what was to be the 
object of such a transformation. 

/ in another moment he was launched over the parapet and dangling by the 
rope. f ^ « r *» j’‘ r't’v' 

“‘Hurrah! hurrnh!” cried the officers, from below, “here he comes, call all 
the fellows from the front, we'll have him, hurrah ! hurrah 1” 

Claude continued to let down Samuel until he was about half-way—then 
fastened the other end of the rope to some beams that were close at hand, and still 
preserving his stooping posture, so that he could not be seen from below, he 
spoke to May and to Mr , Hammerston, 

“ I do not wish,” he said, “ that even such a person as Samuel should run any 
great risk for niy safety's sake, nor do I think he will by dangling there for a few 
minutes, during whfsli time if he be mistaken for me, by virtue of my hat and 
coat, my object will be accomplished, and now May look over the parapet and tell 
me if the officers are congregating at the back of the house.” yff * ' 

With anxious eagerness May obeyed the trembling behests of her brother, for 
she began to comprehend exactly how it was he intended tc effect his escape, 
and that he shouk succeed became to her a chief and prime 5 object of exis¬ 


tence. 
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As soon as she withdrew from the parapet she informed Claude that nine men 
were assembled at the back of the house, hut that the front was quite clear. 
He instantly hade them a hurried farewell, darted down the staircase, and at 
once made to the open gate of a livery stable, where he made no doubt he should 
find his mare. “Mr. Park has sent for the brown mare,” he said to a man 
lounging on the spot. It was brought, and with a sudden movement Claude 
sprang into the saddle; and then, to the astonishment of the man, on went 
horse and rider at a pace few would have attempted to rival—the mare seeming 
to catch a portion of her rider’s spirit. , j .. 
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Green fields " *nd tall trees soon met the grateful sight of Claude, and the town, 
where he never entered but from sheer necessity, and never left but with gladness 
gradually disappeared behind him. % 

_ ■ I' 

< . * -■ 

CHAPTER XXL 

A STORM.—THE OXBRIDGE WAGGON.—THE SPECTRE AGAIN. 

, *■ i 1 ' 

Claude gallopped on, until he had left far behind Mm the canopy of smoke that 
hangs like an evil dispensation over London. -The morning was advane ag—birds 
went twittering from tree to tree, and there was about the air that wild, fragrant 
freshness, which is so grateful to the senses of all who have not become actually 
callous to all that is beautiful and natural. .. j 

It was not for some time that Claude began to notice how low the birds were 
flying, and that, although the morning was evidently advancing, it more resembled 
the coming on of night, for a deep gloom began to gather over the face of nature, 
and then when he scanned the heavens, standing as nigh as he could in the saddle, 
to stretch his gaae far and near, he saw that masses of heavy clouds had piled 
themselves up, and a low rumbling sound of thunder, announced to him that some 
war of the elements was about to ensue. 

* “ A storm—a storm!” he cried. “ We must seek some shelter. Sue.’' 

He had branched off from the western road, considerably to the right, so 
that the low neighbourhood of Kilbum, Wilsden, and Neasdon, was dose to 

Mm . * U • 

TMs district, however, seemed to be pregnant with disagreeable associa¬ 
tions, for Claude ubruptly turned his horse’s head, and again made for the Uxbridge 

Hoad. * , ; 

By this time, however, the storm had begun to do its worst! Vivid flashes of 
lightning darted from cloud to cloud, and the thunder, although not remarkable 
for loud ess, was almost incessant. Occasionally too, a deluge of rain would come, 
and then as suddenly cease j so that the state of external affairs was about as 
disagreeable as could be for a .horseman, who had so little to protect him is 
Claude. No wonder then, that an anxious desire for shelter soon found a home in 
his breast, and upon gaining an eminence on the western road, and which com¬ 
manded a view of it, he glanced around him with a hope of finding some habitation 
where with safety he might remain, at all events until the worst fury of the tem¬ 
pest was over. „ , „ . 

While thus occupied, he observed a couple of horsemen, well dressed and 
mounted, but perfectly bedraggled with mud, slowly emerge from a green lane, 
froth the opposite side of the road. Their attention seemed to be irected to 
something which was following them, and presently a small, closely sh it-up coach 
made its appearance, driven by a boy, from whom the rain was pouring* in torrents. 
One of the horsemen made an impatient gesture with his riding-whip, to hair? 
on ; but the horse appeared to be exhausted by Magging the veMcle, small as 
it was, through the deep clay of the lane, but would not proceed but at an ordinary 

• j i f 

Another object vras soon added to the group, and that consisted of the Uxbridge 
waffekn creeping slowly on towards its destination, through the mire that lay at 

1ml a foot thick in the toad. » - jg -> J!, 

Claude might well wonder what all tMs meant, and as from the favourable 
p lS iGen he occupied, he was an easy spectator of what was going on he resolved 
for a few minutes as he was to notice how the various patties would dispose of 
themselves.■> ,iuwu r 5 1 ’* > h u; -In / * ' f «••*' ■■ 51 - i? .‘ 

The two horsemen noticed the waggon, and then after a brief consultation they 
spake to the boy who drove the veMcle, after which, dismounting from their horses^ 
I ... . 
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they had their bridles fastened to the tail of the waggon, and then ingloriouslf 
took shelter beneath its capacious canopy, and the whole affair proceeded like I 
a procession, the carriage which the boy was driving, bringing up the rear. 

Claude’s curiosity was strongly excited, he was quick at resolves, and in a few 
moments made up his mind what to do, as an adveuture of any kind under. the 
present circumstances Vould he thought tend greatly to withdraw his mind from 
a too keen perception of matters which otherwise pressed heavily upon his spirits. 
He took a flying gallop along the meadows until he reached a point of the road 
about half a mile higher than the waggon, and there he awaited its stow arrival j 
beneath the spreading branches of a lime, which in some slight degree saved him ; 
from the fury of the now rapidly descending rain. j 

Slow as was the pace of tne waggon, but a very short time had elapsed before 
it bad reached the point of the road at which Claude had stationed himself; he 
then trotted out, and the driver, seeing a mounted man, stopped his team, when 
- Claude propounded to him a desire for a similar accommodation to that which had 
been accorded to the two horsemen who had so snugly ensconced themselves in the , 
vehicle. # I 

The only difficulty that presented itself to the carrying out of this request 
consisted in the attachment of a third horse by its bridle to the back of the wag- . 
gon, but that trouble was soon overruled by Claude, who in a few moments more j 
found himself an inmate of the cumbrous machine, which performed its periodical 
journies between Uxbridge and London. 

The rain continued to descend in torrents, so that every available piece of can¬ 
vass was so placed as to exclude it, and this had the effect of course, of consider- j 
ably darkening the interior of the vehicle. Indeed it was some minutes before 
Claude, suddenly coming in out of the daylight, could distingush one ofej ect from 
another, but at length tne forms of the various persons began to be dimly per¬ 
ceptible to him, and ensconcing himself in the straw, as well and as quietly 
as he could, he listened to a conversation which was pending the moment he 
entered. • 

* Highwaymen, madam,” said a somewhat affected male voice, “highwaymen— 
oh, certainly, I have met a highwayman in my time, but I always give t\em such a 
warm reception that they don’t wish to meet me again.” 

*• Well,” said an elderly lady, who was surrounded by an Immense number of 
packages, “ well there’s one comfort in travelling, at all events, you are not likely . 
to have your throat cut or your pocket picked.” 

“There, my dear madam,” said the former speaker, “you are quite wrong for 
if any highwayman were to see my horse, which is attached to the tail of this wag¬ 
gon, he would at once guess there was a gentleman who had something to lose, 
and then there is no knowing what the consequences would be, that is, if it 
was anybody else but myself, for I make short work of these things.” 

“Well, that’s a comfort.” said the old lady. 

“Oh, you’ve no notion, ma’am, how often I’ve had brushes of this kind. I 
believe I may truly say that for several months, I drove the well-known Claude 
Duval off the western marshes.” 

“ You don’t say so, sir ?” 

“Yes, it is a fact I was travelling on horseback, and heard a cry of distress 
near midnight. The cry was in a female voice, and of course that was enough for 
me, I clapped spurs to my horse, and gallopped on, when what should I see but 
two young ladies and an old gentleman being robbed by a mounted highway¬ 
man. 5 

“ But how could you see, sir, at night ?” said the old lady. 

He had his spectacles with him, madam,” said Claude. - 

“Eh ? Who dared speak to me in such a way? Who was it that ma^e that 
dreadfully audacious remark ? Of coarse I saw very well, for the moon just peeped 
from a cloud at that moment, and enabled me to do so,” 

j “On, I beg your pardon,” said Claude, “pray go on } sir, I long to hear the 
rest of the story.” 
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• * Avo you,’ said I, * wbat’s that to me, when I hear the voice of a female in 

distress;’ that was She way I spoke to him, do yon see, when what did 
do, bat pull oat ala^i horse-pistol, md .fired it at me, fetowoig: my left qffcfe- 
ker all to atoms. I grappled with him, and down be wont, so vl made im beg 
pardjhf of the old gentleman, and the two young. ladies, and likewise of me, 
Which he did upon ms knees in the mud, and ever 4 er that he was so . {raid of 
my being upon the road, that he scarcely touched anybody for a month*” V ; " 


m * 00 


“ Oh, yes, it was, 1 made Mm write his name upon the fly-leaf of my pocket- 
tsobk, emd I have got it here; besides, my friend here, Mr Sirlthers, knows it’s all 
a fact. *t ■< .: # r .. >• 

“Why, yes,” said the boaster’s companion, “yes, it’s all right enough.” 

“May I ask, gentlemen,” said Claude, “what sort of wild beast yotrve got in 
the coach at the rack P” * ^ « - 

“What’s that to you, sir? We are upon duty, charitable duty too, and if you 
must know, we are conveyi g an insane young lady into the country.” 

. By the rustling of paper, Claude could well perceive that the fellow was eadea> 
vouring to substantiate, his story of the meeting with the highwayman* by actually 
writing the'name of Claude Duval. " ; / . \ v .^/ w 4d"’",J 

Clade had now an opportunity, as the weather cleared a little, of seeing ex¬ 
actly how many persons were in the wagon, and he found they v consisted Of a 
quiet working man, who had not spoken, three females, who had not yet spoken, 
and who now Emitted to the nature of the contents of the single horse carriage 
drtven by the boy. » , # ,J‘- .* -f fZ-P * l- iili ' 

He made his determination in a moment, and rising from the corner in which 
he-had ensconced himself, he said, k 

“ I shall never believe that story of the highwayman, unless I really see his‘ 
name in your pocket-book, sir.” . . , r 

r “ There it is then,” said the fellow, and he handed Claude a leaf which he tore 
out, and on which was written in great scrawling characters, “ Claude DuvaL” 
“ A forgery,” cried Claude. 4 

“A what F a forgery! how do you know?—that is to say, hew dare yon P*- 
“Of my daring, you shall soon have proof, and as regards my meansof knowing, 
I ought to be the best w tness in the world; I deliberately declare, I never wrutU 
these words.” ^ ** » * ?- ? '* 

...“Younever wrote-” 

“ Certainly not, and yet I am Claude Duval, the high wayman!” , , 

I The old lady uttered a shriek, the younger ones looked deeply interested, the 
i.lnend of the gentleman who had told the boasting anecdote, had contrived in a 
ilomeut to hide himself completely among the straw, .while the individual who 
had committed himself by such open and advised speaking, seemed for a Moment 


he murder too, if you will have it.” 

She waggoner hearing the confused sounds and cries 

"t-j i. • ? -j. _j i_ „ ... i_* r. /"n_ _ni,j 
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you’ve heard the name or not before, matters little, I have but to warn you that 
your safety lies in submission. f . 

id “Oh. help, help!” cried the old lady, “we shall all he dead in two minute* 
,^re-firc. M . > TT. 

£ “ How interesting,” said one of the younger ladies. 

“And not at all a bad looking man,” said the other. 

... 
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" Ladies/* interposed Claude, “ be under no alarm; it is certain I am Clauda 
Duval, and it is equally certain that 1 feel Indignation at the vile fabrication con¬ 
cerning me which nas passed the lips of a person in this company. That indig* 
nation, however, has its sole foundation in the mistatement that I was attacking 
two ladies and an elderly gentleman No such circumstance occurred as my 
meeting this person on the road, but since he is anxious to have an anecdote 
of Claude Duval, he will be most abundantly gratified. 

. “Spare my life,** said the man, ‘‘Spare my life, it was only a ioke; there’s 
my purse ; ladies, ladies, give up all you’ve got quietly, don’t make any resis» 
tance, or we shall all be murdered. 1 assure you, sir, it was only a joke.” 

** Well,” said Claude, “we will take it as a joke, and end it as one. I rauaC, 
however, have my little jest as well as you yours, and now, sir, for fear you should 
show this little scrap of paper to auy one elLse as the hand-writing of Claude Du¬ 
val, I will trouble you to swallow it.” 

“ Swallow it ? did you say swallow ?” 

“ I did.” 

“ Oh, Lord, but you don’t mean it. Why, it’s an uncommonly stiff hit of paper. 
I could not do it. Help, help ! Oh, dear. I can’t and wont.” 

“ You can and will.” 

“ Oh no, no. Young ladies say a word for me. Good, kind young ladies, don’t 
let me be murdered before your eyes.” 

“ These young ladies,” said Claude, “ are too beautiful to interest themselves 
in such a person as you are. Besides, they know very well that the swallowing of 


necessity ot ramming it down your tnroat witn me oarrei oi a pistoi. 

As he uttered these words, Claude handed the paper to the vain boaster, and 
after a little further reluctance, he made it up into a small a space as he could, 
and fairly swallowed it, to the great amusement of the younger ladies, and the 
great alarm of the elder one, who thought to be sure that choke he must. 

“ Now,” said Claude, “ you may pursue your journey. The storm is over, anfl 


ten thousand pardons.” 

“ Oh, we are not at all alarmed,” said one. 

“ Oh, dear no,” cried the other. 

*• I am rejoiced to hear you say so,” added Claude, ** and now suffer me to bid 
you good day, and to wish yon a pleasant journey. 

As he went down the waggon, he purposely trod upon the cowardly passenger, 
who had hidden himself in the straw, ana a howl of pain succeeded. 

“ I was not aware that any curs were in the waggon,” remarked Claude, and 
then after a hearty kick he left the fellow, and sprung into the road, where Sue 
was with some degree of impatience, awaiting the arrival of her master, and in 
her way testified her joy at seeing him. 

The value Claude set upon his steed was so great, that pleasure always beamed 1 
from his face, when after a brief period of absence, he patted the neck of the- 
beautiful animal. 

; *‘ Mv Sue,” he said, “ we must be away to more stirring adventures, we aafr 
not doing the kind of business which will suit us. Come, my noble creature, let u* 
to the road once more. 

Claude was about to mount, when he suddenly recollected that he had ex-, 
pressed an intention of seeing who was really the occupant of the one horse 
carriage that had been under the escort of the two persons so signally defeated 
by him in the waggon, and yet he hesitated a moment, for he dreaded * lest he* 
might be haunted by some pale spectral looking face, devoid of speculation. It was 
but the impulse of a moment and he might have been off, but his teeliups run* 
die other way, and he strode to the door of the vehicle. 
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The boy who drove the cani&ge, hearing or seeing that something wm amiss, 
«ras erouching down in an attitude of fear on the driver's seat, the blinds were 
closely drawn of Ihe vehicle* and the handle of the door seemed to be secured in 
iom@ way, sc that.Claude was forced to use force to get it open. 

dfhen he did so, the bright light erf day shone into the carriage, and there be 
saw a Vemale form apparently prostrated by grief, for the face was hidden by the 
bands, and deeps sobs burst from the labouring breast. 

Y" Fear nothing,” cried Claude^ “if you have been persecuted, I am not one 
of your persecutors.” 

Afc this sound of his voice there came a shriek from the Ups of the unknown, 
the hands were withdrawn from before one of the sweetest faces the world 
ever gazed upon, . ,, I d 

It was-Cicely Brereton. 4l , 


A, 


CHAPTER XXII. 


ADVENTURES IN A RUIN.—THE HUNT TOR A HIGHWAYMAN. 


This most sudden and unexpected appearance of Cicely came upon Claude 
with all the st unnin g effect of an apparition. Pull as were his thoughts now 
continually of her, he would have as soon expected to see again in life Ins own 
father, as at such a time and at such a place, to look upon the face of her who 
was his best beloved. 

Joy, sunrise, aye even fear, for at one moment he thought that he must be 
going mad, and nothing but a deranged fancy could have raised up juch an 
apparition, struggled for mastery in his countenance, 

i But if surprise during this species of mental excitement were visible upon the coun¬ 
tenance of Claude, how accutely were those feelings reflected in the face of Cicely. 
She too looked for a few moments like one newly awakened from a, dream, but 
vet she was the first to break the spell of f silence, which had fallen upon them 

DOth. r 

“ Save me—save me, Claude Duval. Save me and protect me,” she cried. 

“ Indeed I am not mad.” V 

“ Protect you,” he shouted, “aye, with my life; tell me who has dared to place 
you in this position.” > 

' 1 “I know not, Except that our cousin Tom Brereton has something to do with 
it. Save me I implore you, do not let them drag me to a mad-house. As the 
thought is too—too horrible. 15 

“ Be at peace, be at peace Cicely, there is no danger. I am here to protect 
you” . , .. J ’■ . H ‘i 

( “ But you know not your foes—they are armed with what they call authority 

to drag me to a civil death. Oh, if you would save me, take me to some place 
of safety.” „ ' \ /' ■ I 

! Claude Duval knew sufficient of the world to be quite aware that the most j 
? n r Itul and notorious iniquities were enacted under the mask of anthorities, 
and in conformity to the precepts of the law, and although he felt that „ while. 1 
Qicely was dependent upon him for protection, he was actuated by a thousand 
iuuts, still he felt that all be could do was to die in her cause, and as to live 
in it, was a far more blessed condition, he determined upon hastening from the 
spot and seeking an asylum, where at least he might have the dear felicity of j 
talking to her alone, ana perhaps even in those moments of dread and dangp% 
telling her how truly he loved her. ' /v ^. *• ‘rPi ;' 

j : He passed from the vehicle in the direction of the waggon, and then b> saw 
that the two persons, over,whom he had obtained so recent and signal a victory, 
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had clambered up to a steep bank upon the side of, th^.xd^/rajxd ^ere Waving 
their hats, as though they saw some assistance near at hand. 7 y » . 

There was not & moment to .be lost, Claude shut the <Jqci£ o| jthe^^pp^,»and 
secured it as well as he was able under spur ot the mompn^,, ahd then springing 
upon the coach-box he took the boy by the collar, and placed in* < if, road 
as gently as was consistent with rapidity. Again dien ^pacfiiug tc$a he 


to a speed, which in truth it was seldom in the habit of ej^mng. . ‘ 

This was a state of things however, which could not b; ( ln£“ jiofc pp • was it 
extremely inconvenient both to Sue .and to Claude, to yol|ed,^' it \yere 

to the animal in th»««haise, but it was quite evident the lajtte£ could* hot, keep 
up anything like speed which wa? failing each moment.,, hrj ^ Vlb ** 5TA » 3 
Claude paused, and raising him self m his stirrups ,,^Qok p. long view around 


The chance would have been a short one under its 


* iti -jl 


Claude was both fertile in devising expedients, and rapid- in' carryu^g ouVjthe 
suggestions of his ingenious fancy. „ 

“ For once my Sue, you must carry double, am . yon will feel but Iple an- 
prehension from the light and sylph-like fonn. ofle^sW»'®f ffipf 1 ,,] 

addition to.ytm. usualdoad, ,;«•' - mi ■ b, m A „£ mja anal yWil* 
Once again he sought the carriage door, and having:..qpe^ga.^ lie • > , r JJues 

ft* 0 *' ,i K \‘z<;r s*« not-oa 

“ Mxss Brereton there are many pursuing us, anp:)l am batio-e. I could >idie 

in your defence, but then you would be without an argpjg. protecj/xo^i % think 
vou would rather fly with me to a place of safety, t^ap issue oJ; it des- 

fe*atem conflict ” »•> *(?*4:**-: * tmf hafrsair W*»{ T iaVii 

“ Oh, yes—yes!” cried Cicely, “ a thousand timesjjMgSJ jwjk M 

For the first r time Claude Duval clasped that forn^io his hearjfc, f&A 

even at the moment he could not help asking himselt, wp^l%9 ji|d done t« deserve 
sot much happiness:—placing her then as gently and tenderly ps Xu ^m|| her, would 
her babe, upon? his steed, lie sprung up behind fie£ echoing the words -OjHjtfig 
old romanevhe cried in tones, of joyous exultation^ ^ m l ** 

“ Away, away my love, they'll have fleet steeds wpa allow, 1 * 

Fora moment Sue gave* a curvetting bound, Claude touched the, 1 merouS 

_i._1: ,i_xi_xt. ®_1- Jx_ .... *_ 3 .TCLj.J 


For a moment Sue gave a curvetting bound, Claude touched the, 
creature lightly on the neck, its ears were thrown back, its nostrils expanded 
and off it ew with its double burden like the wind. * V5i» 

JL _ 1 . 


d? Fright ho doubt, induced poor Cicely to ding clpaer,^ 


m 


otherwise would have done, but he would not. haveexcfiabg.a tfic.jOy . bf that 

embracef°t togdems.. ^ JeomtA 

At the rate they were proceeding, anythii^Jte^ajw oyrngSaffiai 


quite out of the question, and yet Claude coal i not help teiln? lumselfh hov strange 
a thing it was that he should be in his present situation, and Ww oddly fatehac 
made him the defender of her, for whom he Would .dy-^^hman ^ladjyAnam 

sacrmceams existence. a v yf$e TfM la hwwttndi.jir »* 

There were moments too, in which he could not fielp ask mg himself# if p was 
real, andanythnt ■ else .than some vision of his slumbers, Jbxa then again whe 
felt that she waaTealk with him, hie heart 
for. once ^Claude Duval was really happvi rift 


“ Fear nothing. Are you not with me 

“ 1 es. But you do not know the hijgRirj J} 5#& ,thpj WWsjlWM* 
Oh, save me,‘save me” * - v.- ,.,si 


« You out me to the heart, Cicely* Do 5 y 
desert youfv . is ,mid gaijabimriiii lo oqod adJ 4ji 
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' “ No, no, and yef^-nud yet—*’ 


I 

1 


t 


'V'/dp j( J^ir.. 

IzuJ' Marta ?” L Twj 

) ’ “Tour enemies are so numerous. Oh, I have much to tell you—very much. 

I to that I am nai" ^ ' J* 

t„- “ Never,never!” • .- ; 

_?jThe clatter of the horses feet of those who were pursuing them now came 
*|nost : distinctly upon their ears, aud Claude urged the willing steed he rode to 
renewed exertion. It was probably fancy, or possibly the fact that Sue was aot 
Accustomed to cany double, but Claude certainly thought that he had never found 
"her lag as she now did to his perceptions, and yet the speed she really made, 
burthened as she was, amour ed to something prodigious. It was the imagina¬ 
tion of Claude which outstripped her. 
i “ Are we distancing them ?” whispered Cicely. 

r Xou>M jin cluster if trees ?’* 

^, ** Yes. It seenna little forest.” 

“ to the eye it. is. If we reach them I think I can procure you more safety, 
v than in this headlong flight.* 

.1 <c ®L°s®i are happy words ” 

There was a cross road now close to them, and as evil fortune would have it, 
there issued from tips cross road, a man on horseback. Claude sa w him, md from 
Jhe moment that heflid, so, there was a someth lg about the fellow’s countenance 
wh ah told him that he saw an enemy. A dull, t «talise<* look was sbout the 
stranger’s face until die heard the shouts of Claude's pursuers, and then he be* 
came more animated, as he cried,— , ; . . f 

..j“Qh. so you are running away, are you,” 

7«.CJ$ of my path.’* mat Claude 
'“Kdeecf, joa Jpii’t medi aP** ' 

wv ‘* 8y heaven you know not your own danger t Clear the way.” 

“ Not till I have stopped you. There’s a reward, perhaps, aud I have no sort 
gf objector to a good moinm&s work. Come on.” ^ 

vmy mch. of grooka $as pt importance to Claude/ and yet- rather than chance 
m actual collision with the stmger, he swerved from the k gh road to endeavour 
to pass him, but that was a manner that the man would not permit of, for 
drawing a large horsfc pistol from his saddle he presented it, crying, f Xfv . 

“I am never without pne of my little bull dogs. Come, resistance is as use- 

ia n a *4* io iah T wati ^ 




xy. «.ew from his breast the small pistol he always kept there 

for a last extremity, and upon which he knew he cotka well rely, and fired at the 
stranger, ^ Almost at the same iopient, the harsh report of the large horse pistol 
^me.nponjtheir ears, and'Claude felt the baU whistle past his ears. There was a 
Cjy.thpggh; from a jEttoan .foice at the instant, and when Cicely opened her eyes 
again, .for she had momentarily closed them in terror, she saw 1bat the saddle of 
ffie strangers horse was empft. '* . S'J * "WmFM L- 

•*3u(h ia, the reward of dy” said Claude. 




regret such tl 


r ^ Hhat has hai 


i 4- tzi 




whin wa? absolutely necessary,” said Claude. “I 
nit they must be, and now my Sue to youi work again/' 
^pce xnore Cite gallant primal that had carried Claude through so many 
dangers, started onunits headlong 1 Career. The little wood he had alluded to 
was still about a mile distant, and his great object wag to' reach it, and plunge 
into i|. j?ecesseg % vsn/^Tii. J. ' ;r j « , 

Sn i \ however, as v.Jts the time winch had elapsed during the encounter with 
imprqdtfft granger, jt jia^yet suMced to enable the pursuers of Claude, 
to gain considerahly u^>ua him, and the 'consequence was, the; they now with no 
doubt the hope of intimidating him, set up shouts of triumph as thm»§P their 
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victory over him was sure. These shouts alarmed Cicely, who urged him atil 
to incr^ tse his speed. He endeavoured to re-assure her, when she suddenly 
exclaimed:— J 

“ Who are those.men in scarlet ? Why should we he hunted ?” 

* Hunted !” 

« ? e ?T y f S * 1 kere are men in red coats, and hark —what means that cry ?’ 
xoicks. yoicks:1 tantivy!” cried a loud, clff ni‘voice, and in an instant 
• & path was crossed by other hunters, who, sedifig that he was pursued, 

t ldeavoured to stop him. He drew rein, presented a pair of pistols, and said,— 
■-N° Wi gentlemen; who among you will give up their lives for the satisfaction 
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1 of feeling tHat the survivors have a chance of stopping me upon the king' $ 
highway. ' 

“ Oh, come on—come on,** said a portly personage. 

“ Thertainly,” said a young gentleman, with a hsp. “I don’t come out to Vi 
shot, not I ” 

They one and all turned their horses’ heads on one side, and left a free passage 
for Claude, who as he passed them, said,— 

“ Gentleman, I thank you, and I think you will none of you repent this act of 
courtesy towards one who,whatever may be his errors is right for once Good day, 
gentlemen .” 

Cicely was as much astonished at this, as the small-brained gentleman who 
could find nothing better to do than to scamper after a hare, an before those 
who had called upon the gentlemen who had been coming to stop the fugitives, 
Sue was, with her master and Cicely, fairly beneath the umbrageous trees. 

“ Cheer up, cheer up,” cried Claude, “the worst of our danger is past,** 

“All past r* 

“All that need give you any disquietude.” 

“ But what are we to do here ?—for how long can such a place as this 
afford ns any shelter P Oh, what will become of us ?—into what danger have I 
led you, v r ho have made such efforts for me, I ought not—indeed I feel X ought 
not in this manner to have thrown myself upon your hands.” 

“ Hear nothing.” / 

“ It is not fear, but regret that I feel.” 

“Ah, do not regret that you have made me so happy.” 

“ Happy P” 

“ Yes, most happy in the dear joy of being able to say to you that I have 
saved you from your enemies, although who they are, who can be the enemies of 
such as you are. Miss Brereton, I cannot devise. 

“ I will tell you all.” 

“ Not yet—not yet. Let me first place you in absolute safety before you com¬ 
mence your narration.” 

“ But how can you do so ?” 

“ Hush—hush. We may have listeners.” ^ 

Claude dismounted, and I d the horse by the bridle for a considerable distance, 
until suddenly they arrived before an ancient residence, that at any other time 
vonld have much interested Cicely to look at. 

“We are safe—we are safe,” cried Claude. “Do not weep, Cicely, I—I should 
say Miss Brereton.” .. 

“ Call me what you will,” she replied t “ so that you complete it with. an assur¬ 
ance of my safety.” 

“ I car so complete it,” said Claude, “ and now let me ask you, can yoa, and 
will you entirely trust me ?” 

“ With all my heart.” 

A glow of pleasure and of pride came over the countenance of Claude, tl ^. it 
was seconded by a look of unutterable woe, as he thought what a chasm his own 
4 cts had created between him and Cicely. There was no time, however, just then, 
tor regretful thoughts. Actions were required, and he assisted Cicely to dismount 
from the horse, at the garden gate of the old mansion, close tc whioh thef 
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CHAPTER mil. 

THE RTJINED VILLA.-—A SEIGE AND A DEFENCE, 

There was a moment’s pause after dismounting, and an uneasy feeling crept 
over Claude as he held Sue by the bridle—a shade of anxiety passed across his 
brow as he looked at the beautiful animal, for the thought came uppermost in his 
mind that his own and Cicely’s safety was scarcely more necessary than that of 
his mare. 

" Without you, my Sue,” he said, " we should be prisoners here, and with but a 
poor chance of getting away, and though I have hidaen you safely ere now, yet 
the numbers in chase of us are so great, and the certainty of our whereabouts so 
great among them, that the search will be more rigid and lasting.” 

" Shall we be safe here, Claude,” inquired Cicely anxiously, as she saw 
there was a moment’s hesitation in his manner. Can we not fly further ?” 

Scarcely, with a chance of getting off clear. Cicely—but my thought was for my 
horse, because she is necessary to our safety ; but I am no longer doubtful, there 
is no time for that, I will nor. leave you here for a moment, lest my retreat be 
cut off to you by any accident.” 

“ No, no,” said Cicely, " I will not leave you, Claude. I shall be safer with 
you than by remaining here even for you.” 

Claude’s only answer was a gentle presure of his hand upon the waist, abound 
which his arm yet lingered, and they moved away,. Cicely supported partially by 
Claude with one arm, and with the other hand he led Sue. 

Instead of entering the old mansion by the main entrance, Claude Duval led 
the way across what had once been pleasure w alks and flower beds, but bed ana 
walks were now alike undistinguishabir. Iso sign remained of the once level 
gravel, and trim and neatly kept borders, or the smoothly raked beds, where once 
choice flowers grew and beautilied the spot with their fragrance and their colours. 
Rank vegetation grew and overspread all around, and it was with some difficulty 
they could force their way through the thick and entangled mass. ; 

flere and there they would indeed feel a hard soil un 'erneath, aud that told them 
they trod on the .ravel walks, and agam Sue’s hoofs would siuk in the soft mould, 
which informed them they were crossing what had once been flower beds, and 
thus they passed over more than an acre of ground. 

How great was the change, and were those to see it as it was at that moment, 
and as it had been in the days of all its palmy glory when youth and beauty have 
graced those walls—when music aud feasting added to the gaiety of that place, 
winch had of itself been extremely beautiful, and had all those charms to set it o 
that nature and art could bestow—could any oue have seen the two conditions, 
then indeed, such could have known and understood the contrast, but the imaglna 
tion is too faint and feeble to pourtray the contrast 

“ Great changes there have been here,” muttered Claude “ yet sunk as the old 
mansion is in its estate, it will afford us shelter, and I hope to make it good 
against those who follow.” . t . , v 

Claude came to a wild and dessolatc spot, it was difficult to tell what it had 
been used for—but there were many aged willows growing around, and there was 
a large pool of stagnant water, covered by that species of aquatic herbage called, 
by some the " green mantle of the pools.” 

"This has no doubt been at some time a fish pond and fountain—the fountain 
has long ceased to play, and the water become stagnant and unwholesome, and T 
have seen dead animals floating upon it—it is a lone spot, but here is a place 
where I can place Sue with safety.” . . . v ” 

» “ In that water,” inquired Cicely, looking up in amazement. 

“ No, indeed, Cicely, nut there is some brushwood by that water, it seems as 
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l f it were all surrounded there by water, that they in fact grow out of water ; 
I must wade to get to them knee deep, but no matter for that, there is a dry spot 
there, like a cave or chamber, which I suppose has been used in connection with the 
fountain there is room enough there for Sue. You had better remain here, Miss Brere 
ton for a short time. You will be safe here, but to reach the place of safety for Sue, 
we must pass through the water.” * 

“ Do not be long, Claude,” said Cicely, “ do not leave me for long, for I am 
fearful of being alone,” 

“ But a moment,” said Claude, who led Sue through the stagnant water, to a 
spot which rose again, and then entered an unseen excavation in the bank, the 
entrance of which was quite grown over by rank weeds and creepers, and thus 
hid the entrance so completely, that none could detect the spot by the eye, and 
had it been detected there would have been no known entrance, save through the 
waters of the pond. 

The excavation did not appeal larger than was necessary to admit the body of 
the mare, and then having secured her by the bridle, so that she should not push 
her head out from among the green herbage and thus betray herself Claude 
Duval sprang back to the bank, and to the side of Cicely Brereton. 

“ Now Cicely,” he said, “we have no time to lose. think 1 can hear their 
voices among the trees, but yet they are at some distance from us, the wind bungs 
the sound to us, and makes them seem nearer than they are.” 

Then half supporting the fragile form of Cicely Brereton, he hurried her from 
the spot across some other flower beds, or rather what had once been suck and 
then entering at an ornamental shrubbery, he approached the back part of the old 
villa. 

The building was evidently m ruins, and yet there was much in its appearance 
that denoted solidity and strength, and if it were possible to secure the entrances, 
it would be possible to hold out successfully against a very formidable force. 

Approaching the villa by a terrace, he reached one of the large windows which 
opened upon it—-being glazed—but now every vestige of glass was gone; scarcely, 
indeed, did any memento of the glazier’s art remain; through one of these openings 
he assisted Cicely to enter, and then Claude followed, still giving her the support 
of his arm. 

“Will they not enter by the same means, Claude P” she inquired, pointing to 
the open window or door. 

“Yes, Cicely—they will. There are shutters, but they are of no use, the 
hinges have long since become useless, the weather has rusted them, and they 
have been broken for a long while, but the entrance will be of no use to those 
who follow—the doors of the room remain yet good.” 

Claude Duval now left the room he had entered, and shutting the doors after 
him, he by means of much exertion contrived to turn the massive but rusty lock, 
and then the door was secure. 

“There,” he muttered, “that door fits too well, too close, and is too strong, 
to be easily forced; no human strength will, I think, accomplish the feat, thougi 
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Turning away, he entered a small and more secure apartment, mere was a seat—* 
an old chair—one that had probably been used in the nail, or garden, for it was a 
rough piece of workmanship and yet strong. 

“There Cicely,” he said, “you had better sit there for awhile, you must need 
rest, and while you remain here, I will go_and secure all the approaches that can 
be secured, against the admission of our enemies; then I will return to you, and 
while I live you shall not be tom away from me. 

There was a look so full of gratitude and deep confidence in him, that Claude 
for the moment forgot his purpose to look into the beaming eyes of Cicely-then 
remembering himself—he hastened away to execute the necessary, but somewhat ., 
difficult task, of making good all places of ngress against the enemy without, who 
would now, he felt convinced, soon be upon them f.A ’ 
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“ They shall neither take me, or harm her, while I live/* lie muttered, “ to die 
at such a moment, and in defence of one so beautiful and so injured would be an 
act that I might well covet, and one I will not shrink from.” 

There was an air of firm, but melancholy determination about Claude Duval, 
that bespoke his sense of the danger, and his willingness to meet it, and at the 
same time sadness sat upon his heart when he recollected that Cicely must share 
it, and if he fell what would be the result to her. 

“My life,” he said to himself “will; be forfeited if I full, or if I am taken, but 
her’s will be too horrible to think of, to be immured in a madhouse for life,—hor- 
ribble, horrible! My life is sought by every man who knows mv name, but her’s 
only by those who call themselves her friends. And if I succeed, I save Cicely; 
let every other thought be banished—-my reward must be in my own approving 
iSiinu, *tis hard—but there is a gulf between us—I will not think of it.” 

Claude Duval now strode to the front door—this was fast and secure against all 
attempts to force it—-at least all such as could be made by the mere bodily strength 
of those who were comin| against it, then he examined the other and less secure 
doors, and one by one made them as fast as the means at hand enabled him to do. 

Turning aside from the hall, he went to the more indefensible portions of the 
building; that part of the building which had been allotted to the offices and for 
the domestics were not built so solidly, and much of flic wood-work had com¬ 
pletely rotted away, and one small door was entirely gon ?. 

“It is an easy entry,” he muttered to himself, 1 but if must be secured, for if 
they find it, and find it out they are sure to, for there will not be a hole that is 
not found out when they find they have been barricaded out of the place, and I 
must have as few laces that I am called upon to defend as possible, for being but 
one, I can scarce defend more than one or two places at one and. the same time. 
Ah! this will do.” 

This exclamation referred to a large butt that stood in the place, as if it had 
been once the receptacle for water, but now it was empty, and had long been so, 
this, he, by some exeruon rolled to the empty doorway, and then raising it up, 
he propped it up, so as ro fill up the aperture. 

“ That,” he said, as he looked at it, “ would keep them out, if it were heavy 
enough to resist their efforts, but wanting that, I must try and add something to 
it.” 

After a short search about, he found some heavy stones, which he threw into 
the butt, and bricks—besides piling some old lumber across, and placing it so as 
to strengthen the position. 

Claude was now beneath the surface of the earth, and his practised ear at once 
told him that the enemy was not far off, he could hear the tread of men and horses 
at a distance, he could feel the earth move, as if it conveyed the motion by waves. 
He sprang up. 

“I must to Cicely,” he said. “I must to Cicely; to live with or die for her 
is my only hope, and my full determination. Heaven grant I escape this bout, 
more on her account than my own ; but for her my situation would not be so 
desperate, ad if they press me, their position is as desperate as mine.” 

He left the place, and sought Cicely, whom he found where he had left her, 
seated ,n the dark room. 

“Hark! she said, listening. Do you hear nothing, Claude—do you hear 
no sound as of some one approaching us.” 

" Yes, Cicely, yes I do, but do not be alarmed—I have secured the old villa as 
wellvs I am able, it will resist some time at least of itself, and it will be my 
part to assist in making it more difficult of approach.” 

“Where will you stay, Claude,” said Cicely, with a forced calmness, and trying 
to listen to eaten every sound. 

“ Dear Cicely,” said Claude, taking her hand, “ I will not tell you falsely that 
there is no danger, there is, but we ma rob it of some, of its terrors, and even 
render it less imminent by courage, and by throwing off tli® fear that will some¬ 
times cling to us. X will protect you while I have life. 
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“I know it, Claude, but oh, what a fearful risk have 1 brought upon you 
—without me you would not have been sought after thus.’* ^ ^ 

“ Say nothing of it,” said Claude, and a cloud of sadness passed over his brow* 
“ say nothing of that, danger is welcome to Claude Duval, so that he can save 
Ciecv Rrereton; it wiU be a white page in my life ; but let us leave this place, 
the rooms above afford us a greater security, because if they get in they must 
come up the stairs, and that gives me an advantage/* 

They now ascended the staii'3 carefully, for strong as they were, or hao been 

•. * 11 ji i _ i • ..1_i _ j *_j ] ___ i'l i 


"There will be more inaccessible places than this/* remarked Clause, as he 
looked down the flight of stairs that led directly to the hall, "and even here, 
where we have come up iu safety, thev rushing up headlong many together, will 
so damage the place as to endanger their own safety," T / 


so damage the place as to endanger their own safety.". r ; . .. 

" They will get in then, Claude ?’’ said Cicely, enquiringly. 

4*1 hope not, but yet it is possible, but it must all depend upon t heir efforts and 
ardour’, they are strong in numbers, and yet if they have not much courage, one 
man may cause more mischief than they would like to encounter—but hark! I think 
I hear them. I will see what means of observation I can find above here. This 
will be a safe place for you to remain in/* said Claude, as he pointed to the stairs 
that ran upward, " there you would not be seen and reached, unless any one en¬ 
tered the house, and ascended. /> i; >.A* 

Cicely acquiesced in silence, and while Claude entered the various rooms on 
the floor, to see what positions he could take for defending the various entrances 
below, she sat upon one of the stairs, endeavouring to assume as much calmness 
as her strength enabled her. « , } 

Claude Duvla saw at a glance that there weie ample means for defending the place, 
had there been enough of men Inside to put one or two in each room, but that 
while he defended one . place, another might be assailed, therefore, the chances were 
much against his prospect of defence. 


CHAPTER XX. 
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SHE INVESTUBE OE THE OLD VILLA BY THE PUB3TJEBS. 

. ' _ .i/ »■ • > u 

The pursuers when the} came to the wood, paused for a moment, not becam e 
they doubted the way which the fugitives had gone, or the propriety of lollw mg 
them, but it was a question whether it wouid not be a better plan to spread round 
the place, and thus beat about as they would for game. , , / _ 

* Go after them/* said a stout-looking countryman on a grey hack, 1 go after 
him, and don’t lose time, he’s got a devil of a horse that’ll go anywhere, and if you 
give him a minute’s time the game’s lip . 

« He’s a sly old fox/’ said another, “and if you go straight after km m cover, 

he’ll double and get behind you." , - !. .... . m 

"He can’t do that well, the scent’s too warm, urn for going right in at an at 

once," said another. m \ ., > . , a* . . „ v - , 

"Why not surround the place?" said a third. “Surround it by au means, and 

then we all meet in the(. middle/’ . . .. _ \ _ ‘ 

"And leave Claude Duval only one man to meet him at a placer" sard one ot 
the officers, " no—no, that would never lo, you might as well think of Ms being 
coaxed into a trap—no—no we must go to him in a body; he’s only a man, I know. 


once 
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{rat he’s got the devil’s luck, and that makes a' great difference, you know; spread 
open if you will, but keep In each other’s view, if you would be safe.” 

This proposal was apparently relished b; most of the individuals present, who, 
though valorous enough, and even quite willing to meet anybody on earth who wore 
two legs, and yet somewhow, saVc one or two countrymen, they all kept close 
together and did not spread themselves too much apart. 

“Dang Claude Duval,” said a young farmer, “there bo as good men as lie, I’U 
warrant, though he may have killed his man. I’ve got a pistol, too, and if he fire 
first, or has a better eye than I have—why he’ll not he taken bv ISarn Hodges, 
that’s all ” 

“ Push on, and don’t spend time and breath to no purpose/’ shouted one of the 
officers, who were present, “push on, I say, the more time they have the harder it 
will be to unkennel them.” 

“They will make for the old villa,” shouted one, “and try to make a stand 
there-^-foiiow me, we shall soon bo there. See, here axe the footmarks of his 
mare.” 

The}? now all pushed forward, following pretty closely the first who led the way, 
and this was the more necessary when they got in, for the wood was close and 
tangled, and there was no room to ride about, for the horse and rider could not find 
room in which to do so. 

There was less need cither for their doing so, since there was plain and evident 
traces of Claude’s progress through the wood—the open path was one sign, and 
the footmarks were another, for the soil had been so soudeneci by the rain that the 
marks were many and distinct, besides this, there was the smre fore-knowledge 
that they possessed, that lie. would make for the old deserted villa, and there make 
a staf& 

The two horsemen who had the charge of Cicely were incessant in their endea¬ 
vours to urge their companions onwards. They were too fearful themselves that 
if they separated from the main body, they might again meet Claude, and'then 
what might happen made either shake in his saddle, so that there w us great danger 
ef ■ a fall 

They passed through a great portion of the wood, until they came to the 
grounds which environed the villa, and as the trees were not quite ao close and 
thick, they paused a few moments to allow their whole body to come up, and then 
hold a council of war. 

“Now,” said one of the officers who "had before spoken, “now we are alto¬ 
gether, let us determine upon our course of action. The man we have to deal 
with, is a daring and determined fellow, and whoever takes him will be no cur, I 
can promise ; but we must support one another.” ■, 

“ Yes, yes, that is understood.” 

“Then let us secure our na»s here, in the event of our wanting them in a h irry; 
if we take them closer to the house, why we may endanger their safety, at a Aime 
too when some one may most require them. Secure the nags, and then we 
will walk up to the house—no doubt they are there, and we shall have to search 
the place.” 

“ No doubt he’s there,” said one of the pursuers. n I know the place, I have ■ 
been here before, not lately, but years ago, and I know then I could have made it 
good against a regiment of soldiers/* 

“Aye, but the bats can fly in and out now; but we shall soon know now, if he 
be there or no by the dace being secured against us. That will be a good sign, 
lads. Come, come, let’s waste no more time, push on after me, and then remem¬ 
ber the reward,” 

There was some necessity for reminding them of that, as the near approach of 
hostilities seemed to have quelled the spirits of some of those who were nasty and 
hot at the entrance of the wood, and yet being all in a body, there was no great 
want of courage or determination, but the tone was subdued, as they approached 
the old villa to reconnoitre. - j... 

" It’s been a fine old place,” said one of the horsemen. 


















< * l{ <•• ,***■ mt'ftni «• /f-4 *? tffWj’i’. tyj 

i , “And would.be one, now, if it; were in good oruer, only they Would havt to 
• mge. q& twot©hroadtoges *»• 

| They.now -walked up :to the door-r*the main entrance; the step&.were .covered 
with herbage and green moss, whioh had accumulated and given-food and root* 

W*W$l 

} p^ltia ttsel0^o try ttujre, tha&doqrjis.sotmd a0';$jpng.’\ J '■ 

? may^£$eil wa^ihema^Sa^events,” saidIti$5rfor twp wlio jhad pome up, 

and they,began beating the door with their heavy ridjpg whips, and kiritfer it, wit i 

Mp-J- 

p'vSwSSB'not get in hare, said one of the pffiberpj “ there ykrfejirther Places 
not so sltfohg beipd. Come round this way. '£*7$* 

“We had oetter have one or two on this side, lest he attempt an escape unseen,” 
saidanother. '-‘t;,, /'&■ SM '*>?' " 

.“ Yes, let two of you stay here, while we go round the angle—one at each 'cor¬ 
ner, so that you can assist each other, and see yet down the sides, of the house- 
give tongue, lads, if you see a mouse stirring.” \, . .. 

“Aye, aye; keep a look out at the windows. Bill,” sail another. 1 expect 


every moment to see the muzzle of a pistol popping out somewhere or Other, taking 
a cool aim.” / v ^ , 

Thus they left two men while the main bodv turned the sides of the building in 

't in the old villa, where they hoped to get in at. 


search of some more accessible place in the old villa, where they hoped to 
They saw, however, that every place had been secured—not a loophole ;/ 
had teen barricaded. 

“He is here, lads, of that there can be no doubt, none ,at all."* The 
were never left thus.” V- - - - ^ . \y* 

“ No, no. I have been in here before to day, and I know the place w 
any one. who chose might enter it.” 

Hurrah! hurrah! then we have earthed the fox at last. Now, my 
have only to get in, and then you know the value of Claude Duval’s head 
“ Aye, we have only i o get in—aye, lad, something more than that either. We 
have to get in first truly, and then we have to take the lion, no easy task, and yet 
we can do it, or. I would not make one in the attempt. Wt can run him down, and 
walk over him if we keep together.” < ' ' 

“ One and all lads,” said the officer. • ? • : . . 

“ But where are we to get in,” enquired one of the horsemen who had een so 
defeated by Claude Duval. “ I see no opening unless you climb up to some of 


CHAPTER XXf, 


THE VOBCEp ENTRY INTO THE OLD VILLA AND ITS CONSEQUENCE H Ff 

i p-\ .> - l- 4 *$',/#• 

4 A'i&d.'found* a means of ^entering the. 
rubbed to tbe'-Sj^-where it'Was seen to be the same rooms , that-Claa f q 
val himself and Cicely had entered, mid had left them in the same condd m as 
found them, because^there wnb"^u6^6^se*^i^iaige glass_ doors wA wind 
that opened from;'thefloor,.'an^vtltR'^bdtte^jtpf^^ic^ 
unmanageable for the-puiposeiof defence^? *>■&.*.* P e *c: 

“ Ah!” exciaimcd one*'of the foremostr ,v ^Ho must have forgotten fcai-% oj 
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•11 tvtnU ha sould aoi aecur* it. “ Path oo, lads, n« hanging back new thi time's »a« (or 
notion; a# ahallNon so at it." « .• •• - •-£ , ' 

The mom aoon .^nil access io what had one* been the barqoeitlag hall: thoy made a ruah to 
tho daor, but it obstinately restated their effects to atir it. When they found themselves thwarted 
ano of their number proposed to smoke then out, but it was objected to, 9 very thing being ao 
damp Atom the previous raina. Claude atood on the atalra, liatening to thla convene and to any 



••V ' 

111; 



r». U . T ^i 

'A \ . S 'Q 


aounda that might indicate their entrance. There was a Bound of heavy blows against the vail aud 
the door, aod at each ble the place ahook violently. They continued thia battery, and Cla ide 
eentlnnel to watch Itr effects with great anxiety. “ It will never eland ♦bat long.” he thought, 
“ and if aomathiBg be not done to prevent tbem forcing it, they will eoon be here in a body ; but 
there la no place where I can overlook th@s@ fellows; if there were they would not continue that game 
ao uninterruptedly." 
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baud 4li« erics oHU mob of men who- aosavagely hnratedfoi W#Mo«L*» j - m 
I hug broken the laws” he muttered../* I gye hurt no one of thes« 
tools, whose appetite for bloodshed most be satiated amongst ^ 


■iO*.. t <>'>n T Oe-»AtTJWVTW ; ?n.'ll<*T.ii 



• .:•• -•/ 


'•This advice did not seem to bej’kgreeabie, neroriifilens the individual ^addressed 
itfid go forward, but ifcwas.^fter. jinany others tod pm' up and screened him, 
The sthirsv^ijmfo$ald were tip and roiling ; of the mam beams 

were/good m& •H&yare, and made, of oak, vet pas water musasicmaby;, dwataTiig 

.« 1 .-. 1 ' MT i .3? 11 •_ IL^_* —L..1 _t - -ifll Al__ .AutaJ f/t 


through toe boose, and laying^ere, had rotted much* still they ea affen c d to 
i^forwardijj^Mtkbnt$<3^%cidi(nrtr of rather a^seriona patnre-^6^a.Jwpai| 
Sid holes' beingdoTced through, and a man’s body disaapsHrio^ up t^ jqs wa^tir 
-«Jiilerhk legs appeared below the flooring, and bat foe being : 
catei he would have disappeared altogether, at thecoatof Jus fonet^gjijwj^H 
“«* Ah.£ save me.^ said-Cicely,*in --a' ww*•■tremmuig fieoe^pi 

sbg inmost sunk in his arms, “They come for me kthey «W &*£&&£**dm 


r “Hui^ aad-dtrimt- be alamed.; be conrageoos, and ^ m 

wetbrwelWwe bave ; mamr 'chances^ prudence and caution may fet^aaasrf 

w? t #r$1K ts£J&Pt*9i*&.&S Hla&l *• ,*/»•*‘*j. 

j wiUiM* kh ?>.*«** 8&»wiM*w*v k»» ? wwi$r fcwdjf idnl^) 


W* 

j l» 


voice suddenly arrested him. ; 

“Hold—-hold,” be cried. i ' 

1 Theman paused in the aridst qf a step be was about to take, indeed m leg 
was lifted, and he stood in that pastime fpr a moment or two, as IE enchwited- ’ 

■"f “Hold!” again cried *C^e, who attempts to-'pas?K^^ 

m, a corpse, keep • ■ 2 *Mj miss my :jj£u 

There was a dead sfc^&rswir # minute, and then arusn blonde lay \am 
behind* who were not likely to.betoucf ^d by Claude’s bullet upoi the nnhappj 
wl£ht :in front, who, the ^ie#eito recede,--would. not hare 

forhis rear supporters thrwrthim Cmrearib shouting,?-^ - - ;. 
tk “ On, on, ’tis 'G!andft‘'®sw#c--' f^wsfin^apture him-*doht let him -escape, 
hurrah! hureahfih^^ ~ ' T K •..;•••" 

The man mfi^;ftnsiiiie^^ 'himself in the passage* and dhopext 
moment the sharp report of tn pistol was heard, and the foremost man stag¬ 
gered, groaned and fell all huddrea np in a heap, while some kept back, jmd-feome 

.xolled.bverIdm; ; %>V-.' r *- ' *T % ' &m W%' 

1 f,i <e Pire for fire,” exclaimed one/)f the officers, who levelled his pistol *t Claude, 
and fired, hut Claude seeing so many men in the passage, knew that he exposed 
himself needlessly as a mark to .all, for all no^oubt r $sat±iecl fire anns-^-it was 
usual to do so—therefore, he now hastened ta jhe side of Cicely, who would re 
(quire # his care. ^ ; { ' 

There was amamantarr paus^among those- below, and it seemed tl^t Qande’s 
retreat was only wffwtedm, gOOfj^hne, for more than* <one pistol had been drawn,! 
and-no -dnnl^'*flMwHra;dl^ye''been'^ npon him, had h& x&\ 

endued. 'v f ' f - ' 

“ Poor fellow?* mftd ime of th^besiegers, as ho assisted to bear the fallen man 
«m&y, “’his ”' '£’$ : y& ' 

“Is he dead” euauirad owsofJfehe two horsemen, who had been the cause of 
























you remain here, dear Cicely; I will not leave you,, J shall be but on 
ling, and when that nave got so far, J shall come to you,” 
cviil not leave,” she murmured* “I will share the danger—you shall 


through all; but I ask you tokeep up your courage, Cicely, and do not despair, or 
. feel terrified at what you hear or see." ~ ^ > ' . 4 • " r 1 

“I will trust all to you, Claude, I do trust in you. Do but save me from 
these men who would bear me away to a living death. I will but see and heai 
you, Claude.” * ’ \ 77 * I 

As Cicely spoke she placed her hands upon his shoulder, and looked so unplofc 
inglv , and yet so full of confidence upon him, and yet seemed: to dread the coming 
coni’ et, la which she feared so much for Claude as well as for herself; she hardly 
knew how t&express her feelings to lhm, but he saw the rears course down her 
cheeks, and saw her generous emotion, and the endeavour to suppress it—and in 
a moment of ecstacy, he vressed her to his bosom, saying,— 

“ Dear Cicely, do not doubt, do not fear. J will run no uunccesspy danger; 
i my life is dear to me, because without it, I know what a sad fate awaits you—be 
confident, and all* ntav yet I hope be well.” 

Cicely turned her lips nearer Claude, as if she were about to say something in 
reply, when urged by the opportunity, and the feeling or the moment, Claude’s 
lips met those of Cicely. She shrank not, the terror of the moment, and her con¬ 
fidence in Claude was so great that she resisted not, but was passive, and her 
clear blue eyes lookecLeloquently into his. •** 

A thxiJl of pleasure that Claude had never before experienced, shot through his 
veins, and he felt for the moment giddy with excitement, but was quickly re¬ 
called to the full sense of his situation by the shouts, and the sounds that kept 
approaching him nearer and nearer. 

‘ We must fly tins place. Cicely; when we pass across the head of the land¬ 
ing, hasten up without me—I will keep them back until you are safe, and I w 11 
rejoin you.” * A * < ~ ~ 

■ As he spoke, he passed out of the room in wliich he had been listening 
to the sounds of the besiegers belpw, but he had scarcely done so before he 
felt a hand grasp him by the throat, and a pistol thrust into his face.. 

’ “ Surrender, Claude Duval, surrender—you are my prisoner. 1 have taken you, 
had you die if you resist.”" i m Vlifrn 1 ulXi, 1 

“ Take that, then,” said Claude to- this individual* who declared he had ‘taken 
him, 1 " and at .the same time he dealt the man such a, blow on his headi 
with the butt of his pistol, that the adventurous man relaxed his hold, dropped 
his weapon, and fell backwards down the stairs, overthrowing two more' who 
iwhere hastening up to his assistance, and this impeded all who Were behind. 
Claude Duval then hastened up a flight of stairs higher,«but these were ver 




hoards; once upon this lauding, he paused, and after easting- a glance below he 
examined some of the rooms, and then appearing satisfied, he placed Cicely in one, 
saying as he did so,— 


IN ay, you can nut increase r&fi^dangep ^ Cicely, bx myseu* l can rake care 
-J - vsefr/ without other thoughts distracting me;. harkT Irfnust flack to the 

Claude rushed back to the landing, and found that the e any Ml got up the 
stairs, ^d#er©wfthima short distance of the he was about kwcflfmg his 

pistol atihem,when (Tom their toegreatmimbera thep'a»je t-c way, and* seve¬ 
ral were precipitated down below, causing much con^wqB ^f tlra, 

to mticfy so, that a short cessation ©£ hostilities tbnk alace*. dad the. takers wfro 

ato**' .. « i U ...; i5 '" 7., L 2 

1 “Come, my -ids, d& noh harg hack, os bo counted by one man, encumbered 
with a woman f we. must have -him,, and I call upon you aH in tfciffk g*s irika to 
isiist -awMso foigteksi’itom,aUmorr dea4«i' , 'i&oa *dJ k»j£1^'rewai*i,!TO^ will 
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i MMfeferminii not W 
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’.Soif-rtreet runner. 

. * . 


>a:3s mi m mui te&yjirtffi ahitrSJ fo ir>)>*q mtsjwffi :$:h 

oWvfod Jttumoi hd')d hsihsiq &tds hm'gimps; 

uZ f* ihi yttikiwtott it a<w 

*>{$ asdi htrx f ;zbl iX'jqtt' Jwiool * te «iooR afiaomr go! Y^i 

jmH.* M ^vJayi^ii rimy a«wft feu .matf feiguMb «*wfot?iq aitf nyd* aim 
ci ** 0 it} frmut Uniittf MoMjt im twin o? h'*xwhs ~A mi »x?w feriif 
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?m$l" Z‘ha,iJ3 1* Side? 9 * &*M *>roH 6\ 6s atowatts odv atm bstib*A*lT il 
MAI EKCOTJKTttt W THE OLD VILLA, 

■*T 9 \*i fa! ivi* ^iiol 

M* ?*« Hr» fc*-id i:7oV ^<>qU’ Jflv» I few vmv*?ttty w vj V p itf-aiTl** * ooio* 

the dialogue, felt col- meed that now was jo gp* * f gre^JJp It Jgjs H* 
mot that he shrunk from any conflict, however unequal for < #ia Jmd gop 
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Claude and Cicely,’ and a deiperate attempt was made to-force the d-^r, bat with¬ 
out any success in the first instance” JuMt whi .wacf .pwt ».wkv 4 

“ Fire a bullet through/* said one. “ iou may chance to hit him, or ah all events 
idake hftn kdfep^cleair.** ‘ ^ s •'’r-v;. ,;■**>&. -set t dO-‘* 

This was done, and a small hole in the door soon proved that it had found its 
way through ; but they saw nothing, and began anew to kick at the^door/the 
panels of which soon gave way and then the remainder of the 'woodwork, thus 

w^^cn&f‘Ash.' :t > * L -{ ,*w**di-*a »4 'Huai r~ 

'"t| another ^meni,' they'werei|i tjKe *rd<im,; but the bird ; wasYflowif. '^&ndt)iSr 
door at the opposite end at once explained the reason,' and this was soon forced 

nrvrttt fiviil IIiam nw/viliAW *AAm nroe +1. am Knf a Ka/iw/In hn/1 «n ^Ik'Aao 


Scarcely,*bpweWihadf the fpreftipst .goi^threp > parfcsVoyer , t$e ,spjfoi& before a 
bullet from the pistol of Claude stretehed him on them—balancing for some 
seconds, and then pitched head foremost below. 

There was a momentary pause—th§_ dead man fell without motion, and lay like 
a heavy log upon the floor, and those behind looked upon him, and then at the 
plact where the stol was discharged from, and then again hesitating. But those 
behind were too far advanced to retreat, and those behind thrust those in front 
forward, and thus a rush commenced, 1 and they reached the door, and then a small 
(fight of stairs led upwards into a small room. 

He is a dead man who attempts to follow/* said the voice of Claude. “There 
hasDeeiinibbdshM cfldfighfor om day.”' * , ' n -u mm-y -y** 

“ We have lost tooitfahy men, Claude Duval,” said the officer who had before 
spoken. “*Tis my duty to persevere, and I will. Upon your head will rest the 
blood that has been, shed—so surrender.” 


f souna t oii ipe <nscna f d couia nave ceasea, two otners-were urea at uiauae;. 
j Who, however, had just shifted his ’position:, and thus escaped by the narrowest 
chance. . v ... , . A t .«. ' >i£ u y 

,/*5 babnoi ybtliaTe lohded / besides, 

; his gm«i.*i*ion must fttn Short. In the .king’s name, T charge yon all to aid and 
assist,inc in capthri.ug a highway man/*• ;■'!*■,I , ***?,, YT :■$ 

i if Yes, master officer,” said one of the countrymen/ “yes; butdo you go first a 


"Xton i i x ? you've lire.;, but we have caught the bullets. However, I hope 
i sfiaMYiave fmm of the pounds. Biit i’m wfliifi'g enough to help to get him/ if 
it.be possible.” ., 4) .' sflyPj&n'.xvn - 

ciTkln_ _qwa mnvh ilmn nAfle^Uo ^ fovl III m Jia ortwoWM nnkt 'iliA 


st the 
toss a 
which 


! again a craSc was commenced from-rodm to rboni, flroife" floor tai floor? after Claude * 
•! ifuval, wW^eimld' be leen ooeasionafiy «8 he strode from pWe to ( 
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as he found them indefensible?, and sohe deemedit too h^tdeos' tq> tamtam 

®SP* *.V *, • . , .. . 

Tm? were now on the ground floor again, but thej had 

part of the old villa. It was growing dusk now—the sun 

was? creei ‘ 


over the scene-for some time had been consumed *n malwig 

i KM * ■ ■ rt» ’■V »* r - . 'TT . * .7 T.i.ud. -T7 . - 9 


air to stair, and rom 

will but last another hoxa/^ ^if Claude, ?■we may. yet succeed hfc 
escaping. Cicely, When darkness comes we may," indeed, have a chance of leaving 
thembehind” ' ; '* r ‘ * r '■*'?. V '* >«*• wy*®#* 

' “Oh! 1 Claude, what terrible dangersyotf haWiiin^ 'When will they cease-* 
when shall'we be&kfef?r ;,i * •* * s^oips 

“Speaknot of if. Cicely, You are tty dearest care. All that man. Cab do 
shall m done. When they cease to pursue then we shall be safe/ 1 I do not hide 
our danger; but all you need do will bf to arm your elf with fortitad *sd 
patiehce, and all yet mayendrwelk- aifJ nfoit **!&#• 

“ Shall we get out into the garden now, Claude ?” said Cicely, as she pogfauLtei 
a window that looked out into the shraibery..-f•>„ . > . 4 

* “ No, we cannot; our egress is barred—besides we should be a fair mark and wo 
should be taken—besides vfe have not time j this way Cicely., Go to tin bottom 
Of those stairs, and there stand, for I hew. them coming.” > FIA ^ j; 

... Cicely went flown slowly, feebsg her way alo < as well as she could, while 
Claude levelled his weapon at one of Ms foes, who fell, making another pause in 

the-pursuit*- ? *.».j <&£». !&<#••1 *A %\ rw £&<n hseb a ft* adS '** ! 

* “ Now,” said Claude, as he pulled and* secured the door after himself, “ we 
me safe for a short time, this door they will be unable ic» burst opei iaddeniy, 
and them among the many passages here, they will mot be able to ^ distinguish the 
one in which we may shelter ourselves, but Cicely the pla e is cold and damp, and 


: '6 becomes absolutely necessary now, m order £p the. proper. understanding 
the various, and in some instances complex circumstances surrounding th* 
of our characters in whom we We the greatest interest that we ?U 

rary brief wee of time it^ve Clauoe ami thes.,beCicely Brereton, wffil (ft 
•^^h^iehderMir & *astfe £am, i|2% aK his f<% cam*: 
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hit upon the notable scheme to her detriment, which has been so happily frustrate 
by the gallantry and chivalrous conduct of Claude Duval. 

•v When we last introduced Tom Brereton to the readers of this most veritable 
narrative, that individual was in anything but a pleasant situation, for be was. 
be *og carted off to Newgate in the chest, where, by the boldness of Claade, he bad 
b*ea confined.? ^ : .. 

Tbat such a mode of transit through a great portion of the metropolis was 
anything but please?, may be readily guessed, and after the cart had proceeded 
' some distance, Tom Brerei m began to think it was high time to make some 
effort in ordfti to obtain liis release. 

Now there may be circumstances under which it is pleasant and advantageous 
to be' mistaken for some great character, but then, : gam such a mistake may 
have its advantages, mid certainly in this instance to tom Brereton there was 
little in the shape of gratification, to be extracted from the fact of his being 
mistaken for so redoubtable a personage as Claude Duval. 

^ The officers had a full and hearty appreciation of the prowess of the redoubted 
highwayman, and when they had him, as they thought, in so very secure a position 
as the great chest afforded, it was not likely that merely for the sake of a personal 
conflict they should let him out. 

Suddenly, however, Tom made what our gallic neighbours would call a demon 
stratien within the Chest, and which consisted in making a rather violent effort to 
escape from t. jj ’ 

At the same time too, he called out well as he could. 

S “Murder! murder!” * 


“ He’s a making a rumpus,” said one of the officers. 

“ What does he say, Joe,” asked another. 

“ Murder! murder!” again cried Tom. 

* Whys don’t you hear him, he says he’ll murder us if we let him out. 1 * 

“ Does he ?” 

“Yes. There he goes again.. My eye, its a good thing that the sides of the 
chest are thick and strong, or else he’d pretty soon be out of it. Whip on the 
dorse, and let us get him to Newgate as soon as we can.” 

•‘ The horse which drew the cart was urged to increased speed, so that Tom 
Brereton gained nothing bv making a disturbance, but a good deal of additional 
-olting over the stones with which Holborn was paved. 

One of the officers, however, was still fearful that he would make good his exit 
from the box, and for greater security lie sat down lipon the lid of it. 

"Now it had so happened that there had been at one time a large nail driven 
througb the lid of the chest, and afterwards extracted, having a small aperture 
through which Tom Brereton had received air, and a small ray of light, but when 
the officer sat down, both of these advantages were In a moment extinguished. 

This was a /state of things that, the prisoner by no means approved of, and 
at once guessing the cause of them, he set about devising in his small ingenuity a 
remedy for them. 

h 'What that remedy was, will best be seen m the result. 

i “ He Won’t ^et out how ” said the officer, who had taken his seat upon the 
chest. 5 If anything ^ more easy to break open than another, its the door, and I 
flatter myself I have got that pretty fast now.” 

“All’s isdit,” said mother, “only remember that we share the reward among us. 
Let’s have iair play.” ' 

“Who want’s anything else but fair play?** / v t - Jf ... . 

“ Oh, of course; nobody, I only mentioned it, that’s all. 

“ Well you nebda’t have mentioned it.” 

“ No offence.” v ■ •* * v , < • 4 |« 

“ Y«jb, there is lots. Adit we gentlemen ? I’d sooner have jumped out of * he 
cart bang into the,road, than said anything about the money.” I ' 

*• 1 should like to sees you, you are tod^good a judge for that.” 

'No sooner were these words, which sounded sc innocent in* themselves,, ispoke 
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tha», m if thqjv had possessed some n 




terrified everybody who heard it, and fairly went over the side of the cart into , the 
rpal/i^ £i, , V**, •? ;. '••■: td b- t tU’iii -iVilttsea: 

i * 1 Murder! murder! Fire!” he cried. r* *;#' *<v. 

The horse reared, and the other officers swore, but nobody knew, very wall, what 
it was all ibout, until, with a woeful countenance, the officer got into the ext, 
and said something about the confounded fellow in theiibol poking a long pin 
through the lid or it, and then the other officer i jobia not contain their mirth, 
but roared with laughter, and the lid for the remainder of the journey remained 
untouched.; . r ~•'■/> wf wo# , 

“I think'I had somebody, then,** muttered Tom to himself, “It was a lucky 
thing I fastened one of my sleeves witti a.pin." iwl® ,w ^ band 

Noth tg further of moment occurred until the party reached the OldBailey, and 
then, when the cart drew up, one of the officers ran forward to announce to the 
authorities of Newgate) the important capture they had made. . «dX' 

i At the name of Claude Dural, all was excitement and confusion in the lobby 
of the prison, and the governor himself hastily summoned from* his private 
apartments to be present at the production of such a guest. 

The greatest care was of course thought requisite to the unkennelling such a 
personage, and the governor betrayed considerable excitement, when one of the 
officers with a dubious shake of the head, had said to him,— . r 3 w 
“ We thought it best, sir, if you please, as we had him safe in a box, to keep 
him there, until we got here, for you to tackle him, sir, for perhaps he’s got a 
double-barrelled pistol in each hand, for all we know/* . ^ 1 

“You don’t mean that ?” said the governor, h j* \y * 

“Yes sir, we do/* 5 » 


“zliy i {v.aSif 


u AviS W ** 
■<*' t't'rtfcy »M 5 * 

k *ir ■«# * • 


“ Oh—hem! Let me see. Dear me, 1 should quite rejoice to drag the fellow 
it myself/ but I think I have got a letter to write that somehow can*tbe<k*j«d. 


You can let me know when you have got him all right, you k*iow/* h .r f * 
l/' “ Yes sir, but—^-** v ' f , ' •]. & \{ V * \ 

“ But what ? How dare you speak to me 8 A pretty thing, indeed, that the 
Governoi of Newgate is to be told by a turnkey, that he must not write a 
letter/* ; T • . - r - .ritf* r •. n i ; y-i&thfttpfl 

The governor in a great affected huff, bounced out of the lobby, and sought at 
once the comfort and security of bis own, apartments. 

The officers winked at each other, for they fully understood that the governor. ; 
was not one of the most vaiourons of mankind, and from the first, they had never 
expected that he would wait until the chest was opened. " 

“Now Bill,” said one, “you be ready to pounce upon him, and clap on the 
darbies as,soon as the chest is open/* ■**,**%•.£* 

“A]J’s right. .Here you in/ said 

“Stop a hit/* cried another. “Let Watkins have his blunderbuss ready. 

nvi a -ill a r »’ 1 n m • w •• * t 


Who knows what may happen ? I like to be on the safe side/ 


t V"C 


No one was so fool-hardy as to negative the proposition concerning the blunder¬ 
buss, and Watkins accordingly took up hi, position with that formidable weapon, 
perfectly ready to blow the supposed highwayman to atoms, if--he should make 
any very riolent or unexpected onslaught upon the authorities of Newg*te. 

, A ring was formed around the chest, and the officer who took -upon him If 
the fearful task of opening the Ed, with great ingenuity adopted a mode of opera-- 
tions which he thought would have the effect of thwarting him completely, "liquid 
'he attempt any very great violence. f •' ,V U & i 

“ NttW, are you all ready/* said one. 

•feu, yes/* was the response. 

, “ ll the gate fast ?? B - - , • rr 
“ Oh yes, all** right/* - . ‘ r 

“Now for it then* j A—hem! Mi. Duval, I hope yoa will be so kind as to 
detea to reason, and not kick up a row. You are In. Nevgate, recollect, and hc%w 

>-yr.- • w . •• - - ,• - - • • .“• 
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' ^ •yirj * r«*v**' ’ //i ■ • f T . tV ** *£’ * 

are About jpckzen of ‘uB'kell annei and detei mined fellows-, teady to nab you as soon as we can. 
I iu’t .£8iSt,I beg ot you:"/ The speaker paused, expecting ananswer; but so answer came, 
muoft cc the chagrin ofthe officer. ' 'Expectation wfisnow bn tiptoe, and the nerves «f ail present 
• were on a' flutter. 1 The lid was made loose and slowly opened by, him who had stationed himself 
behind it. A. rush was made forward by the other":, and in the flurry Wilkins drew the trigger of 
the blunderbuss, and lodged soipe. hundred- slugs in the opposite wall, and then Tom Brereton 
made his. appliance, with his eyes darting from their f>ocketr,aiid his hair on end with fright 
Ji > 1 <<•■■■ Vh*’ 4 > '.15J sS^V- ; 



The officers were so enraged at their disappointment, that they drew their prisoner f<. ; rt ii by he 
collar, and bestowed on him some hearty kicks acid cuffs, and there : is no kLQOWicg whare it 
might have ended if n soperi r had not arrived in time to rescue him- r; * 

We return, now, to the fortunes 'of Cicely. C &ude Duval aad on’y saved himself and C^ely hy 
the narrowest chance imaginable, an-i;it was only through the darkness of the place, for the cfficert 
had come out of a partial light and were almost blinded hy tie utter darkness ef-the 

*3 . .-- - .. 
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“ Which way have they gone ?” enquired each man of his neighbour. “ Which 
way have the, gone ?” 

“ Aye! which way have they gone indeed,” said the officer. “ We want lights, 
*nd then we can tell, but without lights we are not likely to find them, for there 
Are so many holes and cellars about the place, that we should never hit upon them, 
save by chance.” / 

“ Can't we get lights ?” 

“ Yes, but not here ; some of the party had better take horse, and go to the 
nearest town or house, and obtain lights, and if possible more assistance.” 

“There are enough here,” remarked one of those present, “ to take him, and 
eat up the reward too, if you will.” 

“ Well lads, I don’t want any more, but wc must stop in the old villa till we 
obtain lights.” 

“ ’Tis quite night,” said another, “ and before they can return, there will be an 
end of the chace, I think.” 

“ How so ?” 

“ Because Claude Duval will creep out of the house, when it is dark.” 

“ That can be avoided ; we can place each other as sentinels all over the lower 
part of the house, each room, each staircase and passage can have its man, and 
L defy the devil to pass without being seen, by some oue amongst us, much less 
can a* mail and woman do so ?” 

This' was so apparent that the plan was adopted, and every one was placed at , 
a post, the doors thrown open, and the windows, so that there was ample means 
of communication from man to man in a moment. 

The whole of the lower story, and a great part of the passages and cellars were 
thus occupied, so that nor a mouse could stir without being seen. 

“ And now,” said.the officer, “ let me advise you all, to be as still and as quiet 
as you can, you will then be better able to hear if anything be going on, which 
we cannot see. He cannot have got out—lie has to do that if he can, and I have 
no doubt he will make the attempt, the darkness and silence he will think favourable 
to his object, and if you listen, you may detect by sound, what you cannot see 
in the dark.” 

This was at once acknowledged to be good counsel, and each man stood still 
at Ins post. 

“ And now if you three,” said the officer, to one of his companions, and two 
of those who had joined the chace, “ if you w ill ride and procure lights, we will 
hunt him out yet before daylight begins.” 

“Aye, or bum the old place about his ears,” replied another. 

“ Well, I would not object if we cannot find him by any other means, and if we 
can set it on fire all well and good, but if not we must patiently set to work with 
pick and shovel till we beat down every door, and break a hole in every wall, and 
in every cellar or passage, till wc riddle the whole place from one end to the other, 
and then a few more winters will bring the old villa down with a cra*fii, and. a. 
crumbling heap of ruins it will be.” 

“That will be hard work,” remarked one. 

“ Aye, but it will be paid for. I don’t like burning until when all other means 
fail—then indeed, we may try it, but if he be in, he would sooner be burned than 
come out, and that you know would not answer our purpose, for a few blackened 
cinders could not; well be sworn to as belonging to Claude Duval, and then where’s 
the reward to come from.” * 

“ Aye, or where is it to go to ?” | 

“ That’s easily settled, it wont go anywhere; but we must wait the return of 
our comrades. 

While the officers where thus patiently awaiting the result of deputing a small 
party to obtain the means of searching be low in the dark, Claude Duval, and Cicely 
i Brereton were making their way through several long and tedious passages. 

Nothing could be more disgusting and uncomfortable than their route, which 
.ay in what might be truly celled the accumulated muck of years, which had col- 
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lected in long forgotten and underground passages, where nothing but slime and 
darkness could ever penetrate. 

* More than once did Claude whisper words of comfort to Cicely, so chilled and 
| so damp, and so noisome was the air they breathed, that he himself felt it could not 
be borne for any length of time with impunity. 

However, they had been an hour in endeavouring to get out of this long and 
apparently interminable labyrinth, when suddenly he came against an impediment 
that somewhat startled him. . 

He suddenly came to a place which was high, and he was able to stand up in, 
and then he came against something warm, and a whinneying sound told him in a 
moment that he had strangely enough come out in the very place where he had 
secured his mare. 

“ Sue,” he said in the first moment of his surprise. “ Sue, we have, indeed, 
met! Cicely, Cicely, we are saved, we are out of the old villa—-my horse—if now- 
we can get away without being seen, we are saved.” 

“Thank God!” cried Cicely, in a low fervent tone. \ 

Claude Duval patted the neck of the noble creature, and then he paused to 
listen at the entrance of the cave, but could hear nothing, and in a few moments 
more he quitted it to reconnoitre. 

“The coast appears clear,” said Claude, as he came back, “they are no doubt, ' 
now busily engaged in searching the old villa, the darkness is now complete, ant 
they cannot see any distance from them; I will lead Sue out of the cave, and then I 
will fetch you. Cicely, and a few moments more we shall leave them behind us as 
busy as they please to remain.” 

'Cicely remained passive, and Claude Duval led the mare outside the cave, and 
then taking Cieely in his arms, he followed, and placed her upon the saddle, saying 
as he did so,— 

“Sue will keep you clear of this stagnant water, and when once out of the villa 
we shall be safe.” 

* But will they not see us—is there not light enough left ?” 

“I think not, and if there were, these willows are a good screen from them and 
moreover I shall take the nearest copse, and by passing through that, I shall 
gain a path I think they know nothing of, and then we are safe from immediate 
pursuit.” 

“And then, Claude?” 

“ And then,” said Claude, mounting Sue behind her, and holding Cicely in his 
arras, “ and then, Cicely, I know a place where I can place you in safety, and 
where you can have that rest and refreshment you need—the people may not be 
of that kind that you have been used to—hut kind treatment and safety are 
insured.” 




CHAPTER XXV. 

I THE [RETREAT.—AN ADVENTURE. 

% 

A 

Cicely was too well pleased and thankful for her escape from her pursuers not 
to feel joyful at this proposal of Claude’s, and assured him how amply grateful she, 
felt at the prospect that was thus opened to her of some retreat. . . 

They now were silent. Cicely clinging to Claude, and Claude pressing her loved 
and confiding form to his heart, while he slowly directed his horse towards an open 
ing in the forest that surrounded the ruined pleasure grounds, and then they entered 

the wood. ,. , 1,1 ,. 

« And now, Cicely,” said Claude, “ I think we may breathe while we canter 
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through the wood, a short ride and we are upon a cross road leading to another 
part of the country.” 

“ Thank Heaven,” exclaimed Cicely, “ thank Heaven then we are free from the 
many and immediate dangers to which we have been exposed, and oh, Claude, to 
what danger have I not been the cause of bringing you, and how ever shall I I 
be able to-—” j 

“Nay, Cicely, I am rewarded by the knowledge that I bare assisted >ou in a 
moment of need ; it will be to me a dearer reward than any other you could imagine. 
You are saved! What is there I’d not willingly risk to secure your liberty and 
happiness. _ A life would be well lost in such a cause; but, dear Cicely, I any t am 
rewarded in being able to bear you away thus in my arms, from danger and 
horrors.” , . 

“ Yes, Claude, horrors, that make me shudder to think of.” ' ! ' 

“ Think of them, no more. Cicely, forget them all—forget those who were the 
the authors of your intended misery, and remember that liberty at least awaits 
you.” 

- “ Thank yon, Claude, how much it lightens my heart to hear you say ’ so, but I 
never can forget this night, and all the varying and changeful chances that have 
so thickly beset it.” 

They had soon quitted the wood, and came out upon a cross road, and when 
once fairly upon the road, Claude Duval put Sue to her paces, and in about an 
hour a number of miles had been passed over, and the scenery k of the country had 
quite changed. 

“ We have not far to go now,” said Claude Duval. “I will dismount and lead 
the horse, while you ride. Cicely. Do you see yoder hill ?” ✓ 

“ Yes,” cried Cicely, “ I do.” 

“Well, before you come there, we shall arrive‘at the cottage I speak of. It 
is kept by a worthy old couple, who are somewhat indebted to me for some little 
benefits I have conferred upon them, and they will take as much care of you, 
Cicely, as if you were their own child.” 

“ Thanks, thanks,” said Cicely, and she held out her hand, which Claude took, 
and then pressed to his lips, “ this will be adding to the benefits you have al¬ 
ready conferred upon me. What a change, Claude, the horrors of a madhouse for 
the quiet cottage.” 

“ Yes, this is a change, Cicely; but you have not told me, why you have been 
thus used, and whom it was who was thus acting so infamously towards you. 
How did it happen.” 

“ I can hardly tell you; it was more like some horrible dream than a reality ; 
but it happened that while at home, I was seized under the pretence that I was 
j mad, and authority haviug been obtained to incarcerate me in some place—a mad¬ 
house—I was suddenly seized, and despite my entreaties, I was thrust out of my 
own home, and thrust into a carriage which was standing at the door. 

I “ I was quite unable to resist, and entreated to be spared the horrors that 
awaited me, but they were deaf to my entreaties and prayers, and the door was 
shnt upon me, and one of the men said to me in a low voice, as he thrust me , 
back,— 

“ f If you choose to marry Air. Thomas Brereton, you will be set free.’* 

“ Then he looked very hard in my faee, and paused a moment as if he anticipated 
I should make some reply. 

“ * No, no,’ I said, * and you do not, cannot act so basely as to-’ 

: “ * Then you must take the consequences of your own act,’ aud so saying he 

* slammed the door with great violence, and secured the handle on the outside, aud 
in another moment I was hurried away. 

“ Then indeed I felt all the horrors of my situation, and nothing but the most 
incense grief swallowed up every other feeling.—I fell back in the carriage, and 
submitted to my fate—tears and prayers alternately formed the sole means left 
to express my terror and desolation. 

“ So deep was my grief, that I heard not the opening of the carriage, and but 

H i__ * 
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for feeling the cold ai?, I should not have known who it was that opened it, but 
looking up, I saw you.” 

“ And you are now safe,” said Claude, “for the resent at all events—hut there 
is some infernal plot hatched by the brain of Tom Brereton, Of that 1 am 
convinced” 

“ 1 fear so,” said Cicely. 

“We have now arrived at our destination,” said Claude, as he paused before a 
small garden. 

“ This is the cottage,” said Cicely. 

“ Yes,” replied Claude, “ here it is—it is a pretty and retired spot, and they 
have but few visitors—they cau spare you a bed and board, and will do so for ! 
my sake willingly, and when they know you, Cicely, they will do so for your 
own.” 

“Oh Claude,” said Cicely, with a sweet smile, which lit up her face, and 
„ caused a thrilling sensation to run through him. “ Oh! Claude, how kind it is of 
yon to say so.” 

“ Nay,” said Claude, “ I speak from experience—but let me aid you to dis¬ 
mount, and then come into the porch, where you will escape some of the cold 
wind that blows after the rain.” 

The cottage was one of those humble but sweet abodes which are but now and 
then seen—it was near the road side—surrounded on all sides by a pretty and 
somewhat spacious garden, save on the approach to the door, which was open «and 
guarded by a hedge-row on either side—and protected by a porch with two seats, 
and a small gate a few feet nearer the pathway* 

To this gate Claude Duval secured Sue, aad patting the animal’s neck he con¬ 
ducted her up towards the porch, and then he knocked gently at one of the bed¬ 
room windows, which he was able to reacli with his riding whip. The window was 
one of the old-fashioned sort, a lattice one, and if there was not an air of wealth, 
there was one of comfort and of much beauty, for it was surrounded by ivy of a 
luxuriant growth. ' ' ■ 

A few moments passed, when a man came to the window'. 

“*Tis I, Johnston—’tis I, Claude Duval.” 

“T will be wish you in a moment,” replied the man, who had just opened tlie 
window in time to hear Duval mention his name, he shut the window again, and 
after a short interval, they heard footsteps approaching, and iu a few seconds 
the door was opened, and Claude conducted Cicely into the passage, saying as he 
did so,— 

“ Mr. Johnston. I have a favour to ask you.” 

“ You know, Mr. Duval, how happy 1 shall be to grant anything you cau 
desire—I owe too much to you to feel otherwise than glad to be able to oblige 
you.” - 

- “This young lady, from circumstances which I will hereafter explain to you, has j 
need of an asy-lum and secrecy—will you take charge of her and treat her as your 
own child—for a time—great oppression aud injustice have been used towards her, > 
and indeed hut for an accident it would not have been in my power to defeat a 
scheme of the greatest villany I ever heard of.” 

“Ah! Mr. Duval, let people say what they will, you are the good genius that 
defeats the evil, and relieves the oppressed—be assured sir, I will not fad in my 
$art towards the young lady.” 

/ “ I am sure of that, Johnston.” 

“Walk in, ray good young lady. What w'e can do for you we shall be happy 
and nroud to do. You will stay, Mr. Duval.” 

“No, I must be elsewhere, beside, my mare is outside. I cannot leave 
her, I shad return in as short a period as [ can — in the meantime all 
X beg of you, is, to take charge of Cicely, and you will indeed make me your 
debtor.”. , M 

“ You may be assured of it; I will call my wife, and she will at once see to 
her comfort.” 
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The old man departed, and Claude took the opportunity*of taking a tender leave | 
of Cicely, and whispering a few words of consolation and love in ner ear, and in¬ 
spiring her with confidence, and then shaking hands with the old man and his wife he 
left the cottage, and once more mounted Sue, and turned towards the road, and rode 
away at a brisk rate for some miles, intending to seek an asylum for himself, where 
he and his mare could remain in security. 

I It was late, the time was making rapid strides towards midnight, and Claude 
Duval began to cast about for some secure locality, where he and his mare could 
repose in safety. The road was a lonely one, tall trees shaded it on both sides, 
and the road was so dark, though the moon was not absolutely hidden, that 
Claude had more than once to trust to his good mare, to pick her way, without 
any guidance from Ijim, but this he had done before, and felt no new emotion at 
doing so noWe She did it with confidence. 

i “ Sue,” he said, " your instinct will teach you what my reason cannot just now, i 
you can travel safely, where 1 cannot see a step before me, take it easy, take it 
easy, and we will jog on together in safety. Adventure lies befo re us, we follow 
in the wake of fortune, and meet whatever she pleases to place in our way ; we 
are all the creatures of circumstances.” 

These thoughts crossed his mind, and he uttered them aloud, or we might say 
that he was thinking aloud, for such was the fact, when Sue suddenly shewed 
signs of disturbance. 

I “ Eh, lass,” he said, ** what now—the moon is behind a cloud, cans’t not find 
thy way, or has a rabbit crossed thy path.” 

| At that moment, the moon which had been hidden behind a mass of clouds, 
now shone forth, and Claude Duval saw a saddle horse standing across the road, 
without auy rider.. 

1 “ Ho ! ho!” said Claude, looking warily around. “What has happened now. 

Something has been done here.” 

1 He drew his bridle, and pausing, he gazed about for a minute or two, hut 
he could make nothing out of it. There was the horse, a curiously marked 
creature, black almost, with singular markings of white, hardly enough of the 
latter, to make it a piebald, but there it stood quiet enough, 
i “ This is a stray animal, that has lest its rider, either from being thrown, or he 
lias met with some other accident; he would hardly have stopped here, if the. 
horse had thrown his rider, he would have gone on, but I must be cautious and 
ride on. Come Sue, pass him my girl, pass him.” 

| Claude pushed on gently, looking over the hedge rows, and examining the 
road as he went along, the horse followed him, as if the animal did not at all like 
being alone, and the company of a stranger was preferable to standing melan¬ 
choly in the road at midnight. 

However, Claude had not gone far, before lie thought he heard the sounds of 
J a human voice or voices ; he pulled up and listened, and heard some one in angry 
contention with another. 

j “ An adventure, I suppose,” thought Claude, “ well, it cannot much raaflfceir 
what it is, so that something comes of it; the air is still and cool, I’ll ride quietly 
towards those voices—I will just ascertain what is the matter, and then interfere 
if I deem it necessary; and should there be necessity for doing so, and danger 
near, you, my Sue! must bear me away to safety.” 
j t He turned his horse’s head towards the spot whence the voices came, and he found 
J that they came from the road-side—from a place where there were several hay- 
( stacks and labourers* cottages. The gate stood open, and Claude entered at a walk, 
and then made towards the haystacks. 

! The moon was obscured, and the tall trees under which he was riding would 
have been enough to have concealed him, had any one been suspicious or on the 
look-out, and, added to that, the sound of his approach was not to be heard, for the 
horse trod softly and silently upon the turf, and the noisy clamour of two men in 
dispute rendered it very unlikely that he would have been overheard.had the sound 
of Sue’s footsteps been more audible. 
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At length he arrived at the haystacks, and, by standing up in his saddle, he could 
see two men seated upon some loose hay, and in angry discussion* v ith each 1 
other; while near by lay a third individual, who was, however, secured by a rope, 
with his hands behind him. 

This last was watching, with a rueful and anxious glance, the two men who were 
sharing his personal property . 

“ Now, I, tells yer what. Spanicing Jemmy, you may say as what yer like, but 
you ain’t a honest cove, for to go for to cheat a comrade of his fair share of the , 
plunder.” * ,m 

“No gammon, Out-of-town Bob/* replied Spanking Jemmy, who was a huge 
specimen of humanity. 

“ Nor does I give you any,” replied Out-of-town Bob, “nor am I going for to 
take any—you wants to take advantage of me, and I won’t have it. Sparking 
Jemmy, ana I means to tell yer as kindly on’t as I can.” 

# “Thank yer,” said Spanking Jemmy. “The lesson is to be taken, recollect, not 
given—I ain’t a going to be done ■■ 

“ Who wants yer ?” 

“Tlien why don’t you give me a fair share of the cove’s plunder—ain’t he got 
six-and-thirty guineas ?” ' 

“ Well, and what of it ?” 4 

“ Well—I’m entitled to eighteen of them.’ 

“ Who wants to deny it, Bob ? Not I—take your share, man, take your share. 

I always acts on the square.” 

“ Not so fast, my gentleman pad, not so fast. I’m country all the world over- 
hut I’m York, and not to be be done by any leary cove from Lunnun.” • 

“ Well—what now, my pig poker ?” 

“None of your joking—it won’t do—haven’t you got the watch ? don’t tell me 
you can’t get ten guineas for that.” 

“ No I can’t; but if you value it at that, give me five for your share, and you 
shall have the watch. Come, that’s fair, anyhow.” 

“No, it ain’t fair.” - r 

“Then what is-•” * 

. “ I’ll tell you: when a man acts up to his bargain—that’s fair—when he shares 
his plunder with his comrade, and lets him have the full value of his dues. You 
know you promised to take the trinkets, and let me have my full share; and 
here you want to offer me five pounds for • what you’ll get, at least, thirty 

for-” *' ■••• > 

“ I tell you I shan’t—what. Out-of-town Bob, do you think I’d do a comrade P 
No; I’d lose the whole spoil first. I’m willing to let you have the chance of 
getting as much upon the watch as you think I shall—I can’t do more—I can’t 
act fairer.” „ . •’ •_ ' *• j? 

“Yes you may, yes you may; why now look here, that gold watch was never 
made under sixty guineas- -hark how musically it sounds the hours and quarters 
—you know where to plant these, things, I do not, and that’s why you agreed to 
take the articles as your share.” r> ^ 

“ Then it comes to this, Out-of-town Bob; that I must take them according 

to our agreement, at your valuation ? No, no, I’m d - d first!” said the 

ruffian. “ I’ll not do it— : I’m not such a pig-headed flat as that—as if I could get 
the. sum that it ost,. if I fairly sold it, much less can I get a tenth of it from 
the fence-—no—no; do as you will—either you or I take it at the same valu¬ 
ation.” 

“ Well, Spanking Jemmy, my turn will come next, by-and-by; take it now; but 
we don’t do things on this piau any more, I can tell you, so your harvest won’t be 
a very long one.” « 1 - • 

“May be not, but it will bring enough to my granary, and I own I don’t like 
doing business with a dissatisfied pal. YAnd now, about the prisoner, what shall 
we do with him ?” ' _. 

“ Oh, all! I had forgotten him—he has heard too much, he will tell tales, an 
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reward," he said, as he dealt repealed blows, which felle ^ take*what is your own.” 

• »l r ” 8* id Claude, as be released the traveller. - °_T' J hi . ho?se and rode off with Claude until 
With many expressions of thanks, the stranger remounted , desired to know to 
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you shall know it. I am Claude Duval!" and as he spoke he turned his horse ^ . 

spot, before the amazed traveller could speak. _ -—■— | 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


> CV*. . 
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ClulUDE DtVAL VISITS MU. MARKHAM ERERETON IK NEWGATE. 

Ajter leaving the stranger whom he had thus saved from death, petrified by 
the knowledge of whom he was, Claude Duval turned his horse’s head, and 
cantered towards London, where he arrived about an hour after midnight, perhaps 
later—but it mattered not to Claude, who well knew the road, and the quarter of 
the town where he could with safety pat up his Sue, for she, as well as himself, 
felt the need of:’rest. 

The air was cool, and the roads heavy—though perhaps not so bad for a saddle-¬ 
horse as they were for wheels, and Claude always took care to ease his mare 
whenever-an opportunity offered, and cantered her over the turf when such was 
to be had, or some part of the road Was better than another, that part would 
invariably be Sue's—unless in great haste, when pursuit was hot, and even then 
it was not always neglected. 

It was with no regret for himself or his horse, that Claude drew his bridle, 
and walked up the ride to an old'hm, where he had often stopped before, and 
dismounting, he led her up to a stable-door, at which he knocked with the 
mtt of his whip, and whence appeared in a few moments a grGom half clad and 
but half awake. 

“ Jce,” said Claude. “I want to put up my mare, have yon got a spare bos 
by itself for about five hours.” 

“Yes sir,” cried Joe, who no sooner heard Claude’s voice, than he was 
thoroughly aroused; “ come in this way,” he added, pushing open the door, and 
holding up his lantern. 

“ Have you many persons in the house ?” 

“ Yes they are pretty full,” replied the man,—“ most of ’em trom the country, 
and some of them I think, will soon^be returning—here Is a nice bed for yonr 
mare—she will roll about ou the straw—you’ll feed her yourself.” 

“Yes, Joe.” /' 

“ Then yon know where the oats are—there’s some beans in that sieve yonder. 

I dare sa; she’s been over some ground.” 

“ Yes Joe, she has. There, Sue my lass, is a good supper for you,” said Duval, 
as he patted the beautiful creature on the neck, “and now Joe, I shall be glad 
if yon will brush and mb her down, it will, lessen her fatigue—and she will be 
more refreshed than if she rested at once.” 

“ It shall be done,” said Joe, who busied himself with executing Claude’s 
orders, and the latter went into the kitchen as if he knew all the arrangements of 
the place, and procured what refreshments he required, and then sought his bed, 
and in a few minutes more had fallen into a deep sleep. 

The day was somewhat advanced, ere Claude awoke, and then jumping up he 
dressed himself hurriedly, and then sought the stable in which his mare had been 
placed :the nigbt before, / 

Joe had not jgleefcet her, but had betim es fed her and groomed her well, even 
'to Claude Duv^’f?thinkin& sd taking a half-crown out of his pocket, he said to 
the groove, who''took it* with a glistening eye— 

t “ Now Joe I’m going to breakfast, m an hour’s time let the mare have her 
saddle and bridle on, and ready to start at a moment’s notice.” 

“ It shall be done,” said Joe, patting the mare and dusting her coat, “ she , 6 ;hal 
be as bright as a duchess’s daughter before that time. She’s been fed, and hasn’t • 
quite cleared out her manger yet.” _ . * 

“ That will do, Joe,” said Claude, as he »ave a look of satisfaction at her appear¬ 
ance, and then he returned to the room where he was to take his breakfast, and 
listened to the ea&versatidn of the travellers. .. . 
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Claude then left the inn, and went to a house not far from Fleet .market, where 
he purchased some clothes, and then returned to the inn, and dressed himself in 
them, so that he was of quite a different appearance when he went out, and none 
but those who knew him intimately, would have known him again. 

A new coat, waistcoat, and hat were the chief articles he had put on, and added 
to which was a large neckcloth, which was so contrived with a large, brimmed hat, 
to conceal the greater part of his face, and so to alter the other, that he considered 
himself safe anywhere. 

“And now for Newgate,” he muttered, as he looked down upon his disguise, 

“ Markham Brereton is there, and I will visit him. Yes, I’ll go to Newgate of my 
own will, but little will the authorities think whom they have within their walls. 
It may be,” he added, “ I shall see my end there ; as matters have turned out 
though, I should sooner have found my death on the highway from a bullet, 
rather than in such 3 place, but Markham Brereton shall not fall from my 
deed.” 

He quitted the inn a second time, and then walked towards the jail of 
Newgate, it being about the hour at which visitors were admitted to see the 
prisoners. 

He walked along until he came to the large building, which lie surveyed for a 
moment or two, and then he w alked up to the w icket, and then knocked, as the 
man who kept it was not at the moment there, the cause of his absence however, 
was easily explained, as he came smacking his lips, and evidently disturbed in 
some pleasing occupation, connected with the science of gastronomy, 

“ Well sir, what do you mnt ?” 

“ 1 want to see Mr. Markham Brereton.” 

“Ah” said the wicket-gate keeper with a deprecatory groam “Mr. indeed. 
We have people who calls themselves many things, but very few misters, and 
they are only called so by themselves. Til go bail, the governor’s receipt aint for 
any such article, as a mister, at any rate. 

“ Is the person I enquire for here ?” 

“ You know he is,” said the irate wicket keeper, opening it and locking it again 
rather ominously. “ Here Sam, somebody wants to see your gentleman tobyman, 
and calls him mister.” 

“ My friend,” said Claude Duval, to the gate-keeper, “ the next time I come I > 
will not trouble you, but simply call upon the governor, since I can meet with 
nothing but impertinence from his jailors.” 

“ Well, I’m blest,” said the man. “ You must be the secretary of state—but 
it’s no business of mine, here Sam, just tell the tobyman he’s wanted, by a pal I 
’spose. I’m tired.” 

And with that the wicket-gate keeper sat down, and wiped his lips, as though 
so much talking had made him hot and thirsty, but which really arose from the 
fact, that he had been imbibing more than prison allowance, and of a much 
stronger nature, than anything which is allowed to t come openly into the 
prison. 

In a few moments more, Claude Duval following the steps >f Sam, was con¬ 
ducted to a part of the prison, where he was requested to wait a moment, and 
then a door was opened and the name of Markham Brereton called aloud, and 
in another moment there were heard approaching footsteps. 

“ You are wanted, Markham,” said the turnkey. “ A friend wants to speak with 
you, You can come into this little side room if you please.” 

Ihank you,” said Brereton, who was then left alone, and in another moment 
i aude Duval was informed, he could go into the little room and speak to the 
prisoner.. Claude entered, and saw Brereton standing by a window, the only one 
that admitted light, he was pale but collected, and examined Claude as he 
advanced towards him with a scrutinizing glance. . ,, 

‘ Air. Markham Brereton,” said Claude, “ you may be surprised at the intru¬ 
sion of a stranger, but I come with a good intention, and from no idle curiosity. 
You are here in consequence of an accusation of Mr. Thomas Brereton 
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“ Yes, that is true/’ replied Markham, looking very suspiciously at Glaade, 
*^but what may I owe this visit to ?” / 

“.To sympathy sir.” ' 


“To sympathy sir.” ' 

* “To sympathy,” repeated Markham, “I am a stranger to yon, and I know of 
nothing in or about me that can excite your attention. Allow me to enquire your 
name, and your object.” 

“ My name you shall know before I go, and as to my object it is to assure 
you that on your day of trial, you shall not sink as a guilty man, for 1 know yotr 
are innocent.” 

“ know I am innocent,” replied Markham, “ but how you are aware of it, I 
don’t know, and as to your assurance respecting my trial, I can gain but little ad¬ 
ditional comfort. I am innocent, and the only consolation or hope I have, is in 
that fact.” 

^gl know you are innocent, Mr. Brereton, because I am the person who com¬ 
mitted the robbery.” - v 

“You?” . -fr 

“Yes, L You see I have ample confidence in your honour. I run much, vcrj 
great risk, in coming here, a proscribed man as I am—one for whose head a heavy 
sum is offered, but should all things go wrong, should you be in real and imminent 
danger on your day of trial, I will step forward and admit that I am the man who 
stopped Tom Brereton, and took his papers.” 

“ But would the judge and jury take your unaccredited statement ?” 

* Yes, there can be no doubt, they especially, when I bring other proof, and above 
all, when they hear my name.” . 

“ And that is —” 

r *’ Claude Duval,” said Claude, glancing around. “ I pledge my word to come 
forward and save you if you stand in danger.” 

“ Bat they would hang you,” said Markham Brereton, after a pause, and gazing 
upon the highwayman with wonder and admiration. 

“ They would, but it will not prevent my doing so ; in the meantime, have no un¬ 
necessary fears, or feel any unnecessary want of confidence, in my sincerity you 
may put every trust, I have given you an earnest of my truth by coming here and 
placing myself in your power.” 

“ Of that confidence I can take no advantage,” said Brereton, “you have con¬ 
fided in my honour, and I will do the same in your’s.” 

. “ And you will do right. I will not deceive you. At the eleventh hour you 
may depend upon my stepping forward—if such a step be absolutely necessary—-if 
not, you will know that I do not desire to throw away my life except in a case of 
great emergency.” 

“I understand you, and feel fully the greatness of your sacrifice, and cannot in 
any way expect any unnecessary risk on your part, when so few would make any, 
but I hope something may yet turn up to expose the falsity of my cousin’s accu¬ 
sation against me.” 

“You are accused to keep you out of the way, I have no doubt,” said Claude j. 
“ be would be glad to sacrifice you.” r 

“ He does not appear unwilling to do so,” replied Markham, “I am sure he 
had no reason to suspect me.” 

“If you please,” said the turnkey, putting his head in,—“time’s almost up. 
I’m sorry to disturb you.” ^ 

“ I must begone,” said Claude, “farewell, and you may depend upon my pro¬ 
mise” 

“ I do depend upon it, though it is more than I can reasonably expect of any 
man, however, guilty he may be—but my time is up, farewell, and get clear of 
this place as quickly as you can./’ 

“1 am safe ; farewell.” 

Markham Brereton held out his hand to Claude, who eagerly grasped it, and 
then the jailor again entered the little room or cell, saying it was time, and he re- 
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conducted Markham, j&rereton to the ward in which he was confined, and the® 
turning to Claude ne said,— 

« And now, ml, if you will come this way, I will shew you the way out.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE RECOGNITION.—THE ESCAPE. 


Claude Duval followed the gaoler through several of the tortuous passage* 
through which he had been brought in the first instance, but which now seemed 
to have grown longer. 

“ These are queer places,” thought Claude, “ how many poor fellows have 
stepped along these passages for the last time—well ’tis no use in being sad, but 
I sometimes think, that this business of Markham Brereton’s will cost me some 
such walk, and yet I should try to prevent it ” 

They now came across a gateway which had been opened to let some prisoners 
into that part of the prison. Suddenly one of them stopped, and casting a 
scrutinizing eye upon Claude, who returned the gaze, but felt uneasy at it, w hen 
suddenly the former said aloud,— 

1 “ Claude Duval, by G —. What caught at last!—the pitcher that oft goes to 

the well, will be broken at last.” 

“ What are you talking about,” enquired one of the turnkeys. 

“I say, there is Claude Duval.” 

“ Where?” 

“There, that fellow alongside the turnkey, coming this way—the tall man—with 
the big neck-cloth-” 

“ Claude Duval.” 

“ Aye, to be sure.” 

“ Why, he is a visitor.” 

Ah,” replied the man, “ he ! he ! such a visitor as I am, I suppose you mean, 
a visitor upon compulsion—but I’m sorry now I’ve said anything about the matter 
if he ain’t known; I thought there were none of you but who knew Claude 
Duval.” 

j - “ AVe have all beard of him,” replied the turnkey, and he added, turning to 
Claude, “ we must detain you for a short time—only a few minutes, and if it is 
all right, you won’t be kept long.” • 

“Kept long,” replied Claude Duval,—“kept long—do you imagine I shall be 
detained at all. I will submit to nothing of the kind, and if you olfer this moles¬ 
tation to me you may depend upon it that neither you nor your employers will 
escape without severe punishment.” 

“ Oh,” said the turnkey, “ the punishment will f .11 upon him, if we are wrong, 
and upon us, if we don’t chance it.” 

“What do you mean,” said Claude, taking a rapid stride or two towards the 
little room, through which he had to pass to get to the wicket. 

"Here Ikey—Nightingale, lend a hand.—* An escape.” 

In another moment, the two men appeared, and Claude rushed forward—bwt he 
was seized upon by the man behind him, who hung upon the skirts of his coat, 
and impeded his progress, and enabled the two men hastening towards him to bar 
his exit. 

Claude turned round, and in an instant laid this man low, with a blow from 
his riding-whip, which he carried about him, and then threw himself upon the other 
two, who were big burly men, and who appeared nothing loth for the encounter, 
and a desperate struggle took place. 
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The whole were strong men, but Claude, had the advantage, for his sinews were 
hard end, and his breath good, and he was much more active?—but then he had 
two men to deal with, and assistance at hand. 

“ Help, help!” shouted the turnkeys .jvho had felt the vigorous blows of 
Claude’s riding whip, and the blood flowed in many places ; nevertheless, they 
hung upon him, ana if one was stunned and brought to the earth for a minute, \ 
another took his place, and kept Claude in .work—but each fall caused them to 
remain longer on the stones. 

Suddenly by one great and vigorous effort, he completely released himself from 
them, and then he made a rush at the wicket, but was met Dv having the door 
of the little room slammed, and the key turned, before he could do anything to 
prevent it. ' 

“Ah,” said the wicket-keeper, who had performed this feat of dexterity, and 
who presented himself to defend the passage. “Ah, so I thought you could be no 
good—I thought you were a tobyman when you seemed so precious high—it’s all 
sham—antes’ll have a—” 

“ You’ll have that,” replied Claude, dealing him a heavy blow on the head, 
which left him senseless on the floor, but seeing his progress barred in that direc¬ 
tion, he turned round, and seeing a door open, which led into the governor’s house, 
Claude at once entered it, and closing the door after him in time to elude the 
turnkeys, who made a rush after him, Claude secured the door, on that side, 
but not before an alarm had been given, and loud cries uttered his name. 

. “ Ah,” said Claude, “ you ma\ shout, f Stop him—stop Claude Duval V as loud as 
you will, but Claude Duval will not be so easily stopped; and now for a new way 
out.” 


Claude turned round, and was somewhat startled to see a man dressed in black 
with a white neckcloth, a blanched countenance and an eye that seemed as if ( 
no speculation had entered there, he was terror-stricken, and was as unable to 
speak as move. 

“Well,” said Claude, “what brought you here P” 

“Oh,” said the figure with a groan, “my legs—that is—. Oh lord, have 
mercy upon me, good Claude Duval.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it,” said Claude, “well then as you came here upon your 
legs, just show me the way out upon' them, and depend upon it you* will fare 
worse than you can imagine, if you only attempt to play me false.” 

“Pla !” repeated the terror-stricken ordinary, who smelt strongly of wine. 
“Play, I play—oh dear no.” 

“Well, then, where does this door lead top” 

“ To the governor’s room, from whence I came, thinking it was the governor, 
and whom I came to meet, but I found it was you—don’t kill me.” - I 

“ Lead on,” said Claude, who did not choose to lose a moment’s - time, know-! 
mg how valuable it was to him, »and that life and death hung upon the dif¬ 
ference. 


In another moment they entered the governor’s private room, where they 
saw nothing but papers, and a table upon which stood one oi two empty bottles, 
and two wine glasses. 

‘ This, I suppose is your private confessional, where you remain at devotion, 
eh ?” inquired Claude. - . . 

“ Sometimes we do come here.” v*##**' 


“ And how were they emptied ?” inquired Claude, pointing to the glasses and 
bottles. “ 


“ By drinking,” replied the di unken chaplain. 

> “Now show me the way out,” said Claude, who could hem the alarm bell 
ringing furiovisly, and knowing that no time was to he lost, and yet not wishing ’ 
to precipitate; anything, for he wanted to get out without any hue and cry after 
him, otherwise tie felt some suspicion that he might not get dear off * at di 
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events lie had few* moments of irresolution arising from not having it in his power 
to decide upon his course at once. 

He was much inclined to seize upon the ordinary and secure him at once, there 
was something so sinister and treacherous about the face ; notwithstanding the 
drunken gravity, and the fear that seemed to sink deep in his heart, yet he Scared 
he would do any act that would cause Claude to be secured. 

“ You must lead the way to the doefr.” 

“ Yes,” said the chaplain, “ yes,” and he moved towards the door, which they 
had just come through. 

“ But not that door,” said Claude, sternly, ‘ f tl\at is the way we have just come 
from, and you know I intend to go out at another—-that which leads to the 
street. You know who I am—you heard my name mentioned, .you » pro¬ 
nounced it yourself. You know therefore what I am capable of doing. How 
listen to me. 

“ Yes, most worthy sir, Ido. Amen.” 

“ You appear to me to be treacherous. I m&y do you wrong—but if you at¬ 
tempt the slightest act that will bring suspicion or notice upon me, I will fell 
you like an ox with the iron butt of my riding whip, and you will hardly get up 
again.” 

“ My good Mr. Duval, I am the Lord’s minister, and your servant, do as you 
please, I will be obedient, but do not attempt anything concerning the iron-headed 
riding whip.” 

“ Mind what I tell you then, or be assured that the first word or sign you 
make, by way of a signal, will be your condemned sermon,” 

“ Have mercy l” 

“ As you deserve it—so now put on your hat and come with me. I intend to 
honour you with my company a short distance, and I shall require you to be very 
particular in your conduct.” 

The chaplain with a trembling hand, put on his hat, but so much awry, that 1 
- Claude, not wishing to attract observation, pushed it on in a more becoming 
manner, and then, with an admonitory shake of the heavy headed horsewhip, 
pulled him towards the door, whispering,— 

“ Kow lead to the street-door, and mind when you are outside, you do not look 
at any one, but straight before you.” 

“ Yes, yes, depend upon me,” he said, “ depend upon me—but the iron-headed 
horsewhip gives me the headache.” 

“It won’t trouble you, if you act as I tell you; otherwise, it will be a cold ap¬ 
plication to your brains.” 

As Claude spoke, he led the way out of the room, aud through the passage, 
and ingoing along, the.y met one of the servant girls who curtsied and then opened 
the door, as they were going out, thinking that the chaplain had a visitor, and 
at the same time, she thought there was a strange look about the chaplain she 
had never before observed. 

| They now emerged into the street, and at that moment there was a crowd of 
persons coining out of the prison entrance, and Claude at once divining the stats 
of matters, pushed the chaplain straight across the road, and then hurried down one 
of the lanes leading to the old Fleet Market. 

“ Come, sir, don’t look so scared, or you will frighten any one; you must recollect 
it is Claude Duval who -has the keeping of you, you must have your wits about 

• y° u ” ' - 

It would seem .that this was not likely to be the case, for the chaplain was about 
overcome with fear and drink; Claude immediately pushed him into a low public- .’I 
house, saying to the servitor whom he met, 

“ Here, my friend is very ill—take-care of him—put him into a private'room lor 
an hour, and you shall be liberally paid, mind he is a little delirious, and mustn’t 
be let out till he is quite calm; but I’ll call for him in an hourV dine.” * 
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• As Claude spoke he put a crown into his hand, and quitted the house, first 
seeing the chaplain pushed up stairs without any resistance on his part, by the pot¬ 
boy, vho locked him up in the room, despite all remonstrate, for all he said was 
put down to the score of insanity. t 


* 

a! c 


CHAPTER XXVHL 


the os CLi.uDE.wrnE escape from tub lock up at hendon. 

* * a / 

To some extent, Claude now felt satisfied that he had dese all that it was his 
duty to do as regarded the very painful situation in which Mr. Brereton was placed. 
jWhether he, Claude, would have taken so much pains, had there not been such a 
being as Cicely Brereton in the case, it is scarcely our business to enquire, but 
certainly, the bright eyes of Cicely were the magnets that attracted him, and upon 
her breath for the future depended all his happiness. * M \> 

Hence, of course, he could not but feel that it was as direct a road out of her 
'affections as he could possibly take, were he to abandon her brother to the unjust 
charge made against him by Tom Brereton, and his bad advisers, who, no doubt, 
ultimately would make him, Tom, a sufferer, while they enriched themseves with the 
proceeds of the Guildford property. 

And that the acquisition of that property from all parties, was the main spring 
iff the man’s actions who was advising and urging on Tom Brereton, there coaid 
'loot be a doubt. 

Claude found no difficulty in again procuring the companionship of Sue, and 
having mounted, he cast but one glance around him to see if -he were followed, 
then urging the gallant steed to an increased pace, he made for the northern 
^’suburbs of London. 

Claude Duval seldom took any one particular direction without an object, and 
now in going northward of the metropolis he had one. 

That object now, was to make enquiry concerning the fate of him who had 
.suffered from the first pistol shot he, Claude, had ever fired, and likewise a strange 
and growing desire had been for a long time coming over him to v visit his old home, 
the home of his infancy, where he had known so many; joys and so many sorrows. 
He thought he should have liked his sister May to have been with him, but as 
that was not possible, without considerable difficulty and danger, he had given up 
the idea, although for a time it had held a place in his brain, and he had reasoned 
upon it to some extent. *• ■ r ' ’ 

At tlie period when the stirring incidents of our tale took place, London was so 
contracted in its limits, in comparison to what it is now, that it was a much easier 
task to get into the suburbs. Camden Town was hardly in existence, so that soon 
after leaving Holborn, Claude found himself among gardens and hedge-rows. 

Sue when she came to sniff the cool, balmy, country air, gave a short , cry Of plea¬ 
sure, and in despite of Claude’s wish to proceed leisurely, she started on for a mile 
or two at a rapid pace until the hill of Hampstead was before them. •' 

Then, as Claude had anticipated, she slackened her pace. 

# Claude looked around him upon the.beautiful country in which he was making 
his way, and some of the blissful feelings of his early youth b^gan to steal over 
him. * ^ 

“Ah!" he exclaimed, “what place, be it ever so fair, is to the imagination so 
beautiful as the scenes which we have known in those happy days when the cares 
of the great world appeared to be too far off ever to reach us. What was I then ? 
Alas, what am I now ?” > " 














CLAUDE DUVAL PURSUING THE PHANTOM. 

A 

For some time lie rode on in silence, as 'if mentally contrasting his present 
position, as an outlawed man, one proscribed by the laws of man, and hunted down 
like a beast of the forest, with his happy lot when he had a tender and laying 
parent, who provided for his every want; and a gentle sister, into whose ears he 
poured forth his little troubles, and who was ever ready to soothe his young spirit. 
But alas, how altered was the time now. His father had been dragged to ?n 
untimely fate by an unscrupulous baronet, and his sister, though living, he could 
not approach with safety, for the instruments of that law he had spurned were 
always ready.to pounce upon him with eagerness. 
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When he had ridden on some distance, he was attracted by observing a placard 
upon a tree, and upon riding up to it, he found to his dismay that if'was headed by 
the following words:— 

“ £300 Iteward, for the Apprehension of Claude Duvall' 

The placard then proceede to detail that the above natnedi sum would be paid 
to any person, or person, lodging-the notorious highwayman in any of His Ma¬ 
jesty's jails, and a further sum of £200 upon his conviction. ^ 

Well,' he said, “ I shall not be deterred from proceeding by this bill. Let 
those who have a desire to earn the money by my capture, take me if they can, and 
the danger of the attempt may recoil upon their own heads/' 

Still, notwithstanding he did not feel inclined to place so much importance upon 
the notification for his capture as to allow it to stop him, yet it was <&nsiderectb) 
him as desirable to be cautious. 


A little way-out of the mam road was a house called the “ Antlers/* 1 and it was 
towards it that Claude now directed, his steed. 


This house had not been always devoted to its present ignoble purpose, but at 
some period-of time, considerably anterior to that concerning tim. events. oi which 
we write,'itt had been a superior Mnd of farm-house. Now, however,,, one* 

_IJ. J _ _1_ J. 1_... I'l. it -At_a* / ,1 


When Claude got sufficiently close to this hostel for the sound of his? horse's 
hoofs to be heard upon the road, a lad- ran outotb.’ reconnoitres the traveiler, 
and to him Claude beckoned, and when he wasclose at' hanni, hersaid*-* 

“Does Mathew Larkin still keep the * Antlers*?” 

“Oh^ yes/'said the lad. “He's my grandfather”* - ^ 

“Tell him then, that an old friend wishes to.speak to him/* 

“Won’t‘you come in, sir?" 

“Not till I have seen and spoken to your grandfather.” 

With this message then the boy went into the house, and the result was that is 
a few moments a'.portly individual made his appearance, and hurried towards 
Claude, with some curiosity in his looks, but he a Tat seem te recognise him, for 
the fact is, Claude had thought it but commonly prudent; under" his present cir 
cumstances, and in broad daylight, as he was; to make what alterations he could 
in his costume. 

* “Well, Mathew," he said; “You forget me.” 

“The voice I knew in a moment. You have 'pate given me a? turn. Gooc- 
God! what brings you here, Claude?' Surely you don’t know your owij 
danger ?" v 

“ Yes, I know all about it.” 

“ And yet you—" . ' ■ 

“ And yet I brave it. The fact is, Mathew, I had an irresistible desire to set 
the old neighbourhood, and let the danger be what it may, I mean to see it. Ye 
as I don't want to throw a chance into the hands of f he Philistines, I think if you ca 1 
give me shelter, that I would rather wait till night/' i , • 

“Well, well, it can't be helped. Come along, and between us, we will put u> 
your horse, somehow, without troubling any one else " 

Claude was always sensibly touched by anything in the shape of kindness, am 
he could not help pressing the hand of the old innkeeper, as he said,— 

“ If all the world had treated me as you treat me, I don’t think I should be 
what I am." 

“ Claude," said old Mathew, with an almost solemnity of manner* “ Claude, 
I don’t shut my eyes to what you are. - You are a highwayman, and I know it; 
but yon never stained your name by any act of cruelty, that 1 ever heard ofj and 
you never, let your necessities have been what they might, stooped to take from a 
poor man his hard-earned mite." 

“ So help me Heaven!” exclaimed Claude, “ I never did.” 
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** I know it. Now come on, mj boy, and you. shan’t want for shelter so long 
as old Mathew and the Antlers are above ground. Come along with you.” 

Claude had dismounted, and lie now followed the old man into the public-house, 
; the porch of which was most picturesquely over hung by clustering ivy. Indeed 
it was, take it altogether, a place of great natural as well as artificial beauty. 

And there was scarcely a tree in all that neighbourhood which was not known to 
Claude, and as is always the case when the mind is full of recollections of the past, 
a strange and settled sadness took possession of his spirits. ' 

This Mathew saw, and after Sue had been properly housed in a stable, the 
key of which Claude took possession of, the innkeeper took him by the arm, and led 
him to a parlour sacrod to himself and his most esteemed intimates, and then clo¬ 
sing the door, he said,— 

“ Now in order to place you completely at your ease, and to show you that in 
case of any alarm, your escape may he certain—look here.” 

As he spoke, he opened the lid of an old fashioned window seat, which, as is 
common enough in old houses, made a chest likewise, aud within there appeared 
some litters merely. It was soon apparent, however, to Claude that a more ad¬ 
mirable mode of escape from the room could not have been contrived, for upon 
touching a small concealed spring the whole bottom of the window-seat dropped 
like a door upon hinges. 

“ There,” said Mathew, <{ below is a little staircase and a passage that leads you 
to the window-seat of another room by which you might escape. No one in this 
house knows of this place but myself, and you are the first to whom I have shown 
it.” 

“I am most grateful to you/*.said Claude. 

te Pho—pho! don’t mention that. Come now, we will have a cheerful glass, 
and you must recover your lost spirits.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

.THE APPARITION ON THE HEATH.—THE CHASE. 

A bottle of wine such as mine host of the Antlers only reserved for special 
people, and for special occasions, tended in a great measure to dispel the gloom 
that hung.over Claude, and at all events he soon got into a better conversational 
tarn than He had been in for some few hours, and was able to speak with some 
degree, of hilarity, 

“ You will think it odd, Mathew,”. he said, “ that not having seen you for so 
long, and really taking the pleasure that I do in your society, I „ should mw ask to 
leave it for. a time.” 

“ Leave it ? How do you mean ?” 

“ or three nights now, I have had no repose.” 

- ** Is that possible ?” r - 

“It is indeed, Mathew. One event .and another has kept me.in.a constant 
siate of watchfulness for some time past, and the consequence naturally is, that I 
am worn out. The sight of a sofa in the room, here, is too inviting for me to re¬ 
sist stretching my wearied limbs, upon. it, and tasting the sweets of obliyion- for a 
few hours.” 

“With all my heart, Claude. Sleep as long as you like.” 

■ N 3, let me beg of you as a favour, to awaken me at sunset. 1 then will pay 
my visit to the heath, and those well known spots where, my boyish footsteps have 
.so often strayed, and then I must on the road again, for I have obligations now 
which must be met. There are.otheis now dependent upon me.” 
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“ Why you have not a wife, have you ?” 

“ No,” said Claude, as he flung himself upon the sofa, "no, not yet, Mathew.* 
In a few moments he was sound asleep. 

* * % # * * * 

Mathew paid strict attention to the injunctions of Claude, to awaken him at 
I sunset, and scarcely had the golden luminary sunk below the iiiils, when he touched 
Claude’s shoulder. x 

The highwayman, whom a touch would always awaken, was in an instant on his 
/eet. * .. i( _ . 

“ What is it ?” he cried. “ Keep off !* 

“ why it 9 s only me.” 

“ Oh, you, Mathew, I think I was dreaming. Is it sunset ?** 

“Yes. You told me to awaken you and I have, but you were starting and un¬ 
easy in your sleep; I fear your mind, sleeping or waking is • but ill at ease, some¬ 
times you would moan, and sometimes you would cry out as though you were 
engaged in some life and death conflict, such as you have, I daresay, had many of 
In your time.” 4 

“Ah,” said Claude, “ if I had my time over again.” 

, “ Well, what then ?” 

“Why, I think I would-Eh! What noise is that ?” v- •' 

Claude sprung to his feet, for he thought—nay, he felt quite certain that a chair, 
or some such article of furniture, had been thrown over by some one in the adjoin¬ 
ing apartment. Old Mathew took the pipe from his mouth, and listened intently. 

“ Did yoi^not hear ?” said Claude. * • • 

“Yes. Something I heard, but what it’was, passes my wits, for the room 
has been empty, for Heaven only knows the time. You remain here while I%o 
and see.” 

“Nay, if there is danger—” 

“ Oh, pho ! There cannot be danger. 

“ But in case there should be, I will-accompany you. I cannot permit that you 
should be running any risk, while I perhaps, was sitting here in peace and perfect 
security.” ' *< 

“ Come on then.” 

They both rose, and advanced towards the door of communication between the 
two rooms, but on attempting to open it, it was found to be fast. _ 

* “ A plague upon it,” said .Mathew, “ the key is on the other side.” 

“ Which is a difficulty,” said Claude, “ easy to be remedied.” 

“As how r” * V 

“Thus.” r ~ 

As he spoke, Claude dashed himself against the door, and it burst open in a* 
moment. He and old Mathew at once entered the chamber, the latter bearing the 4 
light, but nothiug was to be seen, nor was there any article of furniture in the room, 
upset or standing, which could have made the noise Claude had heard. ■ lt ' ~ ■ 
“ This is very strange,” he said. T M 

“ Ah,” said Mathew, “ you may think so. but I, who am used to the old house, 
think nothing of it. Liard bless you, if I was to pay attention to all the odd noises 
I hear at times here, I should have nothing else to do. They say the place is 
haunted, but I never yet saw anything, whatever I have heard.” 

“Well,” said Claude, “it’s only once in my life, that shadows have appalled 
me.” 

“ Once,«—when was that ?” 

" “ At some more convenient time ask me, Mathew. Now I wish to go out 
'upon the heath, for I. see the gentle moon is rising. I know where to find Sue, 
and you ma expect me back again in about an hour’s time from now.” 

“ You will find your supper ready, and another choice bottle of claret; but let 
me assist you with the horse, and good luck go with you.” » '' “ *: 

Sue was soon saddled, and Claude in a few moments, was upon Hampstead- 
heath, with the cool breeze blowing upon his face. 
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The night was just such a one as Claude loved to be abroad in. 

It was not, dark, and vet it was not moonlight, for the bright and beautiful 
luminary was yet young, and there were drifting clouds, which occasionally came 
over the fair face of it iu such a manner, that at periods of some minutes in 
duration, you could not sec your hand before your face. 

Then again through some small crevice the young moon would just take a peep 
at the world, shewing its fair face, like some coy beauty, to be admired and then 
witlidrawn. 

A gentle dew was falling, which imparted a freshness to the air, and a crispness 
fo the grass, while a nightingale with its soft melancholy notes made the night 
zephyr lull of melody and beauty. Take it for all in all, it was a gentle and 
delicious night. 

Claude, who knew the heath well, sought an elevated position upon it, where he 
could command a view of many well-known objects. 

He waited until the young moon peeped out to shew him the tree and house 
that the years of boyhood had so often looked upon. 

“Ah,” he said, “ if I could but have remained in some spot like this, and been 
happy!” 

it was too late now for the gallant knight of the road to turn sentimental, so 
Claude shook off from his spirit as best he might, the gloom that seemed inclined 
to settle upon it. 

“Itis fate,” he said. “It is fate. We have each our mission to fulfil, and I 
am fulfiling mine. Destiny made me what I am, as destiny I suppose might 
have made me an archbishop, not but what I doubt if in the latter case I should 
have been a whit houester, as the world goes than I am now.” 

* Claude’s reverence for the church was never very great. 

A slight canter, of about a quarter of a mile, brought him to the cottage which 
had been occupied by his father. The sight of it brought such a torrent of fear¬ 
ful recollections, that after regarding it for a few moments in silence, he turned his 
horse’s head, and fairly gallopped from the spot, but he did not well heed in what 
direction he was going, and when he pulled rein and cast his eyes about him, he 
to his horror and confusion, found himself within a few paces" of the still extant 
gibbet, upon which his father had hung in chains. 

A cry of horror burst from Claude, as aLl the events of that awful night came 
upon his memory. He would gladly have flown from the place, but a species 
of fascination seemed to bind him to the place, and he could not move for some 
minutes. 

When he had in some measure recovered, it was to utter passionate exclamations 
of horror and of indignation, as the thought of the outrage which had been in¬ 
flicted upon the dead rushed across his brain. 

“ Oh God! can it be possible, that human justice ever can stoop to pursue 
those who have been really criminal, after death has expiated all offences ? Father, 
■—father,—You were innocent, and yet they put you to a cruel and a shameful 
end, and placed your bones to blanch here in the winds of Heaven!” 

Overcome by the violence of his emotions, Claude leant upon the pummel of 
his saddle and wept. 

This was a mood, however, not likely to last with one of his iron spirit, and 
indignation soon again got the mastery over all other feelings. 

“ I avenged you,” he cried. “ I avenged you! I struck down the villain 
who falsely took your life, and suborned others to bear false testimony against you. 
father, I avenged you, and it was—-it must have been right in the sight of Heaven, 
that I should do so. Was I growing to manhood, to suffer your poor spirit to 
cry out from the tomb for vengeance—no—no—no, they denied you a tomb. They 
denied you even a tomb. Oh, God, they could not confer upon you even that 
small boon. 

At this moment there slowly emerged from amid a mass of shadow cast by seme 
trees, on the other side of the gibbet to that upon which Claude was stationed. 
A solitary horseman, and so slow and utterly, unexpected was his appearance 
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(Claude, that to him it had all: the effect as if the new comer had risen up: out? oi 
! the earth- ; - •' 

The new comer, slowly approached the gibbet, and just as he took off his hat, 
with what precise object Claude could not guess, the young moon peeped out 
from a fissure in the clouds which were rapidly careering over iis pilvei 
disc. 

Claude could not be.mistaken. It was 3:xteen-string Jack! 

******* 

0 g . ’ 

Claude sat on his horse, like one petrified, and yet.he tried hard, even at .that 
'moment of mortal perturbation to make himself. think that he must be in some; 
manner the slave of an over-excited, imagination. 

There was only one circumstance that completely put an end to that feeling, 
and prevented him from laying such a solace, to his mind, and that was, he had 
ibefore that, in another scene and under other circumstances, seen the figure. * # 

“It must be real,” he gasped. 

Soon, too, something else, conspired to make him think that it was not a de 
lusion,'and that was the .fact .that the spectre was evidently making great 
'speed to get away from him, which would not have been the case, he thought if his 
fancy had conjured up the apparition. ^ 

* Claude was by no means .inclined, notwithstanding the horror that had come 
;over him, to give up the chase. 

“ What,” he said to himself, “ shall I live all the remainder of my life, be it 
short or loug, in dread of this visitation and its dreadful unknown powers. No 
• no. Rather let me have the • worst ; at once, than .that imagination should make 
such a coward of me.” 

With this determination, he touched Sue slightly on the neck, and notwithstand¬ 
ing that faithful animal, had with the rare instinct of her nature, comprehended 
:t.hat terror had usurped the place of - courage and confidence in her master, she 
bounded forward after the now »v idly retreating horseman. 

Claude, when once , he made up his mind to an - course, was, as the readers of 
this most veritable and eventful chronicle of his achievments well know, not exact!; 
the sort of individual to draw backhand it?was quite in accordance with his geuer 
character that now, as he gallopped after the rapidly retreating horseman, he cried. In 
‘stentorian accents,— ♦ - " 

“ I’ll follow you, were it to the infernal regions, and 

• '< * T ' ^ ’ \ 

Be thou a spirit of health or goblia damned, 

Brings t with thee airs from heaven or blasts from hell, 

I’ll speak to thee/ ' 

■ • LArVw I ». 

. The wind swept the dim clouds over the fair face of the young moon, $nd 
rather a moaning, sound rustled the branches of the giant trees that were upon the 
heath while-the only other, sound that came'upon tfie-ears of Claude was the 
beat of his own horse’s: feet upon the hard ground, as with such speed he pursued 
the spectre. 

0 * * , 

- -/' V 1 


CHAPTER XXI. ■ . t 

■ ^ . 1 / 

THE STRANGE CAPTTJBE.—CLAUDE’S INDOMITABLE CODE,AGE. 

Ceatjde knew that he was well mounted. .It was not from the partiality of 
affection, or from the vanity of habit, that he had come to consider Sue as almost 
unequalled, for he had had too many opportunities when life 'and liberty were at 
stake, to test the powers of that noble creature, not to feel that she needed.not the 
voice of unfair flattery to fix her as. an unrivalled racer, and yet he now fancied Vtirt 
the spectre horseman really gained upon him. 
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If anything could, more than another, tend to make C.aude believe that he whom 
be pursued was really a something more than natural, it was this apparant fact of 
bis distancing Sue. But his imagination had more to do with such a state of! 
things than anything else; 

| The spectre horseman took a route across the heath in the northern direction, so 
that, at all events, it was not likely to be an embanassmg one, by getting among 
houses, for Claude well knew that between where he now was and the little bridge 
over the Brent river, there were but few mansions, iu none of which the retreat¬ 
ing man or fiend was likely to find shelter. 

“If I can but keep him in view,” said Claude, as he glanced up to the clouds 
which were rapidly, and to him, most provokingly, accumulating over the moon’s 
disc, “if I can but keep him in view, all will be well, but if he once gets out of 
sight and hearing I shall feel that the night’s chase is over, and that I have again to, 
wais until the spectre-horseman crosses my path.” 

And now a new and most uncomfortable idea came across the mind of 
Claude, and, although he was certainly not a person full of superstitious imagin¬ 
ings, yet for a time he could not resist the strange impression whiek this notion 
produced upon him. 

It was this! 

“I have heard,” he said, “that the appearance of the dead three times 
to a living person, is at once quite conclusive of the rapidly approaching 
fate of that person. I have now seen that spectre twice. Perhaps when I 
see it again I may be breathing almost my last in- this world, and the blood¬ 
hounds of the law may be sufficiently close upon my track to have me soon in their 
meshes.” 

Claude was, like most persons who have led a strange, desultory, adventurous 
sort of life, much of a fatalist, so that when both reason and imagination were 
puzzled, he quietly threw himself back upon that belief, and submitted to what he 
called his destiny. 

A more convenient mode of getting rid of difficulties could nqt very well be 
suggested. But still it answered its purpose, and, under many circumstances of 
great danger, when ordinary men would have been perfectly appalled at not being 
able to find some resource of safety, Claude awaited what he considered the course 
of inevitable destiny with the calmness of a stoic. 

He saw by the darker colour now by the road side, for he had got into a regular 
road track, that there was. a considerable patch of grass close at hand, and he 
turned Sue on to it, for the purpose of sufficiently deadening the sound of her foot¬ 
steps to enable him to listen for those of the spectre horseman. 

A moment’s strict attention sufficed to convince him that the chase was con¬ 
tinuing upon the high road to Hendon, and, so long as it did so continue, lie con¬ 
sidered that the result surely must be safe, for no mortal horse could for long con¬ 
tinue a race with Sue, and that the spectre rode upon a mortal steed was surely 
evidenced by its hard tramp upon the road. 

“ Things of air and vapour,” said [Claude, “ do not make so palpable a tread 
upon the green earth, so let us on, my Sue, and see if we cannot terminate this 
wild adventure.” 

The sound of Claude’s voice always had a cheering effect upon Sue, and in this 
instance, accompanied as it was by a pat upon her neck, it did not fail. She started 
off again like the wind. 

rhere had been, however, a slight pause while Claude was listening to the 
sound of the horse’s feet, so that the spectre might be fairly supposed to rave got 
an additional start of him, but, at the rate Sue now proceeded, that start was not 
Ikely to last for long. 

The clouds, too, that had obscured the face of the moon, were evident!; clearing 
off, and a soft, faint, white light began to spread itself over all objects. It, was a 
strange misty-like light, too, and had the effect of exciting the imagination of 
Claude still more powerfully than before. However, he was not disposed npon 
that account to pause again, and just as lie reached some high ground, which com- 
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' manded a view of the then little rustic bridge across the Brent, he caught sight 
of the retreating horseman, standing with his steed apparently motionless upon the 
) bridge. 

This was a slight check to Claude, for it looked as if he were being waited for, 
and after all, with his courage, an interview in so solitary a spot, with a superna- 
; tural being, was not one of the most comfortable things to be looked forward to. 

‘ The moon suddenly broke through a mass of clouds, and there could be no 
. mistake about the horse and man waiting upon the bridge. Without relaxing his 
i speed in the least, Claude dashed on until he could not be farther from the object 
of his pursuit than a distance which Sue in a few moments would have most com¬ 
pletely obliterated, and then, both horse and rider disappeared over the parapet of 
the bridge, or through its centre, Claude could not well decide which. 

Now, that th s was the likely and probable mode by which a spectre should take 
; its leave of any one pursuing it, it came forcibly upon Claude’s mind, and he ira- 
: mediately checked tne speed of Sue, and with a saddened feeling, for it was dread¬ 
ed to him, to be thus convinced of the supernatural character of the appearance 
; he slowly made his way to the bridge, beneath which ran the brawling little Brent 
i river. r . 

" Yes,” he said. w There can’ be no doubt. That was the spectre of poor 
Jack.” 

The bridge was soon gained, and Claude stood exactly upon the spot where he 
had seen the spectre so suddenly disappear from. 

The clouds had again obscured the moon’s disc, so that he could only hear, with¬ 
out seeing, the waters below, which at that place formed a little cataract, and came 
brawling along with mimic fury. The trees, and there were many, both tall and 
stately, cast a deepened gloom upon the scene, w hile the wailmg of the wind 
among their branches, seemed to him like the melancholy requiem of the dead, 
or as if the natural elements’had been affected by the recent appearance of that ap¬ 
parition. • 

“This"is more than strange,” said Claude. “It is horrible. 

He shuddered as he spoke, and then asked himself what should be his next 
step. At one moment, he thought that he had better at once'proceed to London 
again, or cut across the country to some of his old haunts upon the Western Hoad, 
and then again he should break his word to old Mathew at the Antlers by not 
returning. 

“ He will think something has scared me, and that I dare not come back,” 
said Claude. 

This was quite a sufficient motive for him to turn his horse’s head in the di¬ 
rection of the old inn, and in another moment he would have been off, hut that a 
most unforeseen accident prevented him. 

Just as he was upon the point of touching Sue’s bridle, he heard a loud splasii' 
in the water, upon the other side of the bridge to that where there was the 
little cataract. 

The splash was one loud enough to make itself heard above all the roar and dash 
of the water, as it fell down the little fall, and rushed through the narrow con¬ 
fines of the bridge. Nothin but the sudden descent into the stream of some very 
heavy body, could have produced such a sound. In a moment, it turned the cur¬ 
rent of all Claude’s thoughts. 

To fling himself from the back of Sue was his first impulse, and then rushing to 
the parapet of the bridge, he looked eagerly over into the stream, when he saw, 
notwithstanding the darkness, the form of a horse and rider stemming the little ca¬ 
taract, and swimming towards the green sloping bank of an estate that coasted the 
river for some distance to the spot, 

Claude watehed with the most intense -interest the progress of the swimming 
steed. He 1 saw the creature urged on by its rider, make several ineffectual'at¬ 
tempts to leave the water, and climb up the bank of earth, that margined the lawn 
that was skirted by the river. 

The horseman! by both wMp and spur, was urging the animal to desperate 
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effoits, but all was use’es.*. The moment it, by a bold plunge, seemed something 
of a foothold, the crumbling ground gave way, and with a loud splash it v\as in 
the water again. * 

From this secure position upon the bridge, and with the parapet to steady “ 1S 
a?m, nothing would have been easier for Claude than to have shot the spectre, tor 
that it was the same form he had been pursuing he did not entertain a doubt; 
hut the fact that, really or falsely, the form was the representation of Sixteen-string 

Jack, stayed his hand. ' , I'. iLsiL. 
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11 1 think/* he muttered to himself, that Sue would make good a footing even 
upon that slippery grass and crumbling loam.’* 

As he spoke, he saw that the horseman was making use of a. very different 
method to overcome the difficulty he was in. / ‘ . 

Throwing himself off his stead, he made himself for the bank, still retaining the 
bridle in his hand, and thus released of his weight, and assisted by the bridle, the 
horse soon regained the land. X -V-i 

By this time, Claude had felt himself compelled to come to a conclusion that it 
was no spectre that he was pursuing, and the onlv rational way in which he could 
account for the whole affair was, that some knight' of the road who bad been 
intimately acquainted with Sixteen-string Jack, had managed to make »p his face 
head, and figure, in such a way as so closely to resemble the deceased highway¬ 
man, that even he, Claude, himself was taken in by the likeness. 

At all events, he made up his mind now <ihat he would know who it was that 
had given him so much trouble and annoyance. 

“ I will follow this apparition/’ he exclaimed, “ if apparition it be, and if it 
be not, I will mitke him, who has so imposed upon me, receive the consequences 
of his folly/* „ ^ - V - ^ 

Whatever was to be done, it wa 3 quite clear now must be done quickly, and, 
accordingly, Claude took Sue by the bridle, and led her by the side of the bridge 
down 9 little deep descent that conducted to the water, and when there, he, by 
the dim light, saw tolerably well what hat< been the abidj ng place of the spectre 
horseman, before, most probably by a mere slip, the horse lunged into the stream. 

Tbe stream was not so wide as in periods of heavy rain it was accustomed to be, 
and so there was just beneath the bridge a small slip of sandy-looking ground; 
partly covered with ashes, where no doubt he who was pun; ! >j had fondly hoped 
to find concealment for a time. * ^ 

Claude noted this without making any delay in his and mounting on 

his own steed, he gently urged it to the water. X'XX.Xy- j f , 

Sue could swim like a fish, and was quite as tractable in the water as upon 
land, so that Claude had ns difficulty in guiding her to the «dge of the IfWih 
he vyehjt a little lower than the point where the spectre l^sera^ jUgl made his 
repeated failures, and close by the roots of a large willow/whose pendant brauclnef 
overhung a great portion of the stream, Claude found that the horse obtained t,t 
once a good foothold. 

In another moment he was upon the lawn. 

By this manoiuyre of going lower down and bein. completely hidden fey the 
willow tree, Claude calculated that he might succeed in stealing a march, as it 
were, upon the spectre, and such indeed seemed to be the page, forfee 
personage just slowly walking his horse round the angl* of what seemed to.we.. 
conservatory, gs he (Claude) reached the centre of the lawn. 

. A moments consideration decided Claude that now to follow pn fpot would be 
the safest plan. He well knew that Sue would not stray from the spot where he 
might cfeposg tpleive feei> jinl. indeed- ffee fine soft herbage of tfee Jawn 

appeared iq fee veryattractiye Apher, and tfecrefore, hazily dismPtibtifg/h 6 ran 
forward, his .feeingjpMPirfieptJyji.o.iseiie«s jipppt the grass. k.'Jj£+y& 

The spectre, if retreating horseman by that 

name, was mounted again ; it was a matter quite evident to Claude that he was 
proceeding with the caution of one unacquainted with the premises. 

u I shall at length/* uttered Claude to himself, “ I shall at length resolve this 
question, I presume, and find who it is that by such a marvellous chance, or by 
such little less than marvellous art, contrives to make himself the very image of one 
whom I know to be no more.” 

Some feeling of curiosity to know how far and to where he would go prevented 
Claude from rushing at once upon the spectre, but he soon found cause oitterly to 
repent of that amount of forbearance, for upon turning the corner of some flowing 
tall shrubs, a low fence leading to a paddock presented itself, and in a moment 
the spectre leaped it, and was aff at a gallop. I r : * ?■ - - 

X . 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE CAPTURE OP THE SPECTRE.—A SURPRISE. 

Claude in a moment turned to mount, and with him this was usually the work 
of a moment, but somehow or other he was longer than customary ; his foot slipped 
in his haste from the stirrup, and though such a trifling incident delayed him but 
a moment, yet it gave the spectre an advantage he was rapidly increasing j but a 
moment more and Claude Duval was on horseback. 

A gentle pressure of the spur upon the sides of Sue was enough to induce her to 
follow the flight of the spectre, and away she flew over the wall in the pursuit. 

(t Again eluded," thought Claude, “ but pursuit is not hopeless. I will be 
satisfied this night, if it be possible, what the being is who has thus more than 
once crossed my path.'’ 

When he got into the road he reined up, and cast a look towards town, but 
there were no signs of anything mov»ng, and though enshrouded in trees, yet he 
could see far op the road; he paused a moment, and turned his gaze in the other 
direction; he could see nothing there either ; but on listening he fancied he heard 
the sound of ahorse galloping away in the distance. 

Without a thought more he pressed on in the chase, and after riding a few 
hundred yards, he came more in the uncertain light of the moon, and thought he 
could see before him the form of a hotseman ; but the large trees that grew on 
either side of the way offered so many impediments to vision that he could make 
nothing out with certainty. 

But he pressed on, and Sue did her duty right gallantly, for she stretched 
onward with good will, and the ground was passed over so rapidly, that the flitting 
spectre before the Hi at length came into view, just in time to see him turn to the 
right, and then he again disappeared. 

“ Gone again,” muttered Claude. “ It flits before me like the phantom light 
in fields and marshes.” 

Another moment and Claude had also reached the spot where the apparition 
had disappeared. It was a broad opening, with an inn on the left hand, a smithy, 
and some small houses, and then it suddenly narrowed as it ran down hill, and 
was lost among the dark trees and the foliage of some woods and plantations. 

* Claude in a moment guessed how matters stood, and dashed at once across the 
green, and into a small coppice at the end, and was soon amongst the trees. 

The road was a descent for a few score yards, and then it led a short way up to 
the right; but here it was a very sharp ascent, but Claude heeded it not, but rode 
rapidly up that, and then found, when on the summit, a bridle path, hard y 
deserving the name, to the left, which he took. 

This he followed for some minutes almost in utter darkness, for there was a 
cloud over the moon, and if there had not been, the foliage would have rendered 
the finest moonlight useless. 

However, this did not remain long, for on coming to an opening in some trees he 
• saw the stranger at a little distance ahead of him. It would seem as though the same 
things that were impediments to Claude Duval’s progress became the same to him. 

Tnis caused Claude to urge Sue on, and accordingly he dashed onward, but this 
manoeuvre had been anticipated by the stranger, who had urged his own steed 
onward. 

After about ten minutes, they again emerged upon the same road, and Claude 
could see the same spectre on ahead of him, about a score or two yards. This » 
vexing, and Claude began to feel something more than the strange feeliDg with 
which he had hitherto looked upon the strange apparition. > 

He began to feel that he had been beaten, and nis mare, he was convinced, was 
as good as the stranger’s. 

*f He can’t have a better,*’ muttered Claude to himself, w and if he gets away 
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it will he a strange thing to me ; something mon? than u ual must be at work 
Coire, Sue, we must step cut again.” 

As iie muttered these word* audibly, he pressed his legs against his tna'e’s side, 
and away she went, the sound of h .r feet upon the road came in regular and 
rapid beats. All was still, save this, and the sound accompanied him as he rode 
through the parish of Hendon. 

'However, Claude now saw that he was gam mg ground upon the stranger, who 
had made many efforts to escape him, and who evidently had some object in 
avoiding him. » ; . ’ . 

Was it terror, or was it some unearth’y creature, who re-visited the earth with 
the glimpses of the moon f If it were, it certainly had shuffled off its eld habits 
with its mortal coil, for the old roads and likely spots were its chosen stations. 

Could it intend only to levy contributions upon the spirits passing from earth to 
heaven. ' If it were so, it surely was usurping the functions of the clergy. 

Be it what it might, Claude was more and more resolved to fathom the mystery; 
the excitement of riding, and the chase, dissipated much of the undefined feelings 
of dread or awe with which he had before regarded the strange appearance. 

They had now ridden some distance, sometimes diving down some of the lanes 
leading to Edgware, and then, breaking through gaps, and returning across the 
fields. 

This had been ddne more than once, when they were near an old i&shioned 
mansion, surrounded by tall trees, whose luxuriant growth bespoke the absence 
of the woodman's axe. 

Tn amongst these trees the stranger seemed to plunge, just as Claude Duval 
thought he must he within, his power, for Sue had overtaken them or nearly so; and 
to save himself, the stronger dashed into the grounds that immediately surrounded 
the court-yard. * 

Here Claude reined up, and entered over a broken gate, and soon found himself 
in an open avenue of trees. 

The moon at that moment shed her light cheerily, though mildly, for a cloud 
that had long been hanging over partially now passed away, and by this light 
Claude saw the stranger’s horse loose in the avenue, and upon looking further, he 
saw the same figure entering the mansion we have noticed. 

Claude dashed up after him, and when near the door, dismounted, and proceeded 
as last as he could to secure the mare to the broken rails that yet stood ; this 
done, he looked up at the mat sion as If to ascertain its character before he 
entered it. ■ - • • a-** f 1 

It was a fine old house, substantial but empty. 

4i Ah!” said Claude, “ one that has had many a festive scene in it, 1’li warrant; 
but I’ll fathom this mystery, il I live.*’ 

As he spoke, he placed his foot upon the step connected with tlie door, when 
he met the stranger’s face, suddenly thrust out of the door with so much 
precipitation, and the white moonlight came full upon it, and it looked so ghastly, 
that Claude for the moment was unable to advance ; indeed he took a step or two 
backwards. _ * r 

A moments thought, however, suggested to him that the stranger's head had 
only been thrown out to discover This horse were safe, or if indeed he were pursued, 
for on observing him it had been instantly withdrawn from the doorway. 

What, however, struck Claude ao much, was the certainty he felt that it was 
the head and face of Sixteen-string Jack. * 

This for a moment bad a great effect upon him; but at length recovering from 
his surprise and amazement, not to say consternation, he rushed into the house, 
in search of this mysterious being, and by coming to a struggle to ascertain, if 
possible, of what, character he was, that had so much alarmed him. ' 

As soon as he got iuto the hall, he found that he was too late, for the spectre, if 
such it were, was in the rooms above, for he could heai him moving across the 
rooms overhead. v •- . , ^ f .;<?** a* 

Up the flight of stone stairs before him, Claude Duval rushed with all the 
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speed lie could, and entc:cl the first room that jUfSvM.tcd itself, but it was 
empty. 

Tnerc was do time to de’.ibetate; Cia'ide saw tints was anotl.tr door, and to 
that he flew aud found another, which led yet further through a emftli'pas?a»e 
into a gallery; here Claude again caught sight of the fleeting object of his 
pursuit. 

Claude had run from room to room, up one flight of stairs and down another 
until his breath was nigh spent, but yet he was resolved to hunt down the object 
that had caused him so much alarm and uneasiness, if he could exert a limb. 

At length, he entered a room panting with haste, and had got across tbe apart¬ 
ment before he was aware that there was no other outlet to it; but on looking 
round, the stranger had just shot through the very door which he himself had 
entered, no doubt finding there was no other means of escape. 

Claude Duval dashed after him, and they were hardly too paces apart, when some 
of the woodwork of the stairs gave way under the stranger’s feet, and he fell 
Claude Duval also fell from the same cause, but he contrived to gras, the tnroat 
of the s*ranger, who was decidedly flesh and blood. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


A STRANGE MEETING.—AN OLD FRIEND. 


I In a few minutes more they lay on the flooring at the foot of the stairs, both 
half-stunned and out of breath, end incapable of making much exertion. The 
moon’s beams were hidden for a moment, and Claude could hear and feel that 
the stranger breathed heavily and rapidly, as he himself breathed; he felt he was a 
living man like himself, and he was slowly rising to gain his advantage of 
position over the fallen man, who, however, did the same thing himself, and had 
partially arisen. 

The moon’s rays now fell full upon them, and Claude Duval’s gaze fell full upon 
the face and features of the supposed spectre, and he now knew them fully as 
being those of Sixteen-string Jack. The rays of the moon, however, had con- 
I tributed to throw over them a peculiar pallid hue, and they looked so unearthly 
that Claude could not help an involuntary shudder, and exclaimed— 
Sixteen-string Jack, by Heaven !* 

u ir\ hnt, Claude Duval !” exclaimed the spectre, endeavouring to rise, while 
Claude, hearing his name repeated in such well known accents, recoiled a little. 

” ’Tis Claude,” said the stranger, ** *tis his voice.” 

“ Yes. I am Claude Duval,” he said, recovering himself, and rising upon his 
feet; ‘‘but—but—” 

“ I am Sixteen-string Jack. Are you sorry to meet an old friend, Claude? You 
sought one V* 

“ Yes,” said Claude, “ I should be glad to see Sixteen-string Jack, but I saw 
him hanged, and you know—” 

“ Thereby hangs a tale,” said Jack, “ which I will unfold to you in a more 
fitting place. I wav hanged, Claude, you are right enough. I wish I had known 
( it was you who was riding after me, I would have spared my nag.” 

Well,’’ said Claude, “ there are some things that we believe, yet cannot under¬ 
stand them. I thought you a dead man, and yet 1 cannot doubt you live now, 
though I can’t understand how it is.” 

“ That you shall soon, Claude Duval,” replied Jack. “ You thought me a dead 
man—well, you were right; I was hanged, and I believe dead; but here I am again. 
Come, we had better adjourn to a more Convenient place than this ; you are sure 
i of who 1 am, Claude, are you not?” . 
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** Well, here la njy mare/* said Claude, “ and now for yours. Where did you 
leave her?’* 

** In the avenue. I had no time to secure her among the trees as I at first 
designed. I thought if you passed by you might overlook the mansion—and if 
not, when once ypu were in trie house, why I could slip put, find my nag, and off* 
again." 

A good plan,” said Claude, “ a very good plan for an escape ; but I’m glad 
it failed.” 

** Why, yes, as it has turned out, I am very glad it did fail; you kept so close 
upon me, that I had no time even to turn, much less to get out and mount my 
horsed 

“ Well, we shall have a night of it yet.” 

*‘1 see my horse, Duval ; do you ride down to the entrance, he may attempt 
that road, and you can then secure him. I’ve no mind to walk to the Antlers.” 

“ And the loss of a horse may be the loss of ahead,” remarked Claude, pat ing 
the neck of his own mare; “ nay, Sue has saved my neck more than once, and 
I expect she may do so again.” 

” A good horse on the road, Claude, is half the battle.” 

41 You are right,” said Claude, as he trotted down the avenue of trees until he 
came to the entrance, where he pulled up and waited the coming of Sixteen*string 
Jack or his horse. 

The latter’s horse, however, had been somewhat blown, and sho-* ed no design 
of running away, and allowed his rider to seize the bridle, and to bestride him 
without any opposition; then turning his head. Jack joined Claude Duval at the 
entrance, and once more quitted the vicinity of tha old mansion. 

“ Towards London ?” said Jack. 

" Yes, for a quarter of an hour’s ride,” said Claude Duval, *' and then we shall 
be in safety.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

m 

SIXTEEN STRING JACK’S RELATION. ~ 

The moon was high and the evening fine, not a cloud remained to chequer the 
sable expanse, as black as night is painted by poets ; but there were thousands of 
stars ; faint, it is true, were their mimic rays; but the moon shone so brightly that 
she robbed night of bab its power, and set a charm upon nature, that those who 
have seen it alone can appreciate its beauty. 

They rode along at a gende trot, now and then glancing to the right and 
left, as they gaiued upon grounds where they could have a full view of the 
country. 

" There is nobody out to-night," said Jack, as they rode along the road for 
some distance withoat meeting any one. 

“No,” replied Claude, “I see none; just nowit is as well, unless indeed it 
were some one who carried a heavy purse.*’ 

“ Exactly !” 

They rode on in silence for about half a mile, and then they came in sight of 
the “ Antlers.” 

"Here,” remarked Claude, "we shall at all events be secure for the night. 
But we mu9t go cautiously, for old Matthew does not like too much disturbance; 
he may have visitors, and that might be only to awaken them to the fact that we 
are come.” , -. r , • i „ . 

** Do as you will,” said Jack; "lam obedient to your directions; the promised 
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rest and friendly intercourse is a boon to me, for I have been compelled to make 
myself scarce even among intimates, ' 

“ I guess as much,” replied Claude; “ but here we are. I will dismount and 
give the accustomed signal.” , . . 1 s * 

Claude Duval dismounted, and approaching a window, he gave a tap $t the 
pane in a particular manner, at the same time the ostler came out and presented 
himself. - ' . ,r - 

“ We want stable room for two,” said Claude; “ the horses want well looking 
to, and to be fed—you understand me ?* ... i 

“ l do, sir: lord love yer, I knows yer ways. I’ll feed ’em like princes, and I’il 
take care of e’em—but step this way, sir, and you shall see the bed I’ve got made 
for one of *em.” , ,; r ^ 

“ Then make one for the other," observed Jack. , , 

“Ay, ay, sir, I will, in the same stable—no stint of corn and straw here, 1 
can tell you, sir. I'm manager,of all that.” , •• 

“In that case we shall not forget the management, if it's liberal," remarked 

Jack «* v tiifi if ." '"*i 1 

They followed the ostler into the stable, and saw the horses carefully at* 
tended to; then they adjourned to the bouse, in the passage of which tbe| heard 
'some sounds of mirth and jollity, but Claude opening a small door, old .Matthew 
appeared. ... i ■ ^ ^ ^ 

“ I want a private room, Matthew,” said Claude. f •?A t>T 

“ You can have one,” said old Matthew, in awhisper- 

“ Good ; r now let us have some of your choicest wine, Matthew,” said Claude, 
“for I have a friend whom I. wish to honour; let ns have a good supper—any¬ 
thing good and quick." s -i ^ 

“You may depend upon all that,” replied the landlord. “I was wishing for 

you myself.” - • * .... Asti. 

*• What, is t 1 ere any one here ?” 

“ No, no, all right—a few la the parlour, but we know them all; but you won t 
see them." 

“ Come on then,” replied Claude. “ Lights and wine—we will have a toast or 
two before we see daylight again.” 

The landlord preceded them up stairs with a light, while Claude Duval and 
Sixteen-string Jack followed into a small hut neatly furnished* room, where 
the landlord placed the candle on the table, saying as he walked to the 

door-- 


aoor—• / j a 

“ I'm glad to see any friend of yours, Mr. Duval, and will, do my best to enter¬ 
tain him and yoi too, Mr. Duval.” . \ . .. v.r"-o-„n| 

> f* l know that, Matthew ; you know what good cheer is!* ' J ' ; 1 

mt ‘ i - i i a .1 w ° .It 


The landlord left the room, and in a few minutes m excellent supper was set | 
before them, of which they partook heart! ly, : for their ride had given themappe- | 
tites fit to do justice to a less enticing meal. ' *■ “• tr * « 

When the supper things were cleared away, and the wine placed on the table, 
Claude Duval in pouring out a bumper said to his companion*”— V r ' , 1 

“ Jack, I wish you prosperity and a long life—I am glad to see one back whom 
I had looked upon as lead!” ? f ^ 

“Thank you, Claude,” said Jack ; “all I say is, let the dead alone when once 
they are gone,” •?. 1 ? t ” <. •' \uV- :* 

Jack took a bumper, and after quaffing it, said— 

“ You remember when and where you last i arted with me V +* . 

' In Holborn.” ,« <p * h . • ' *• • ' ' i- 

“ Yes, I was on my road to Tyburn.” 

“ You were,” said Claude, “and little did I expect to find you upon any other 
road again • .«*rr - -a " < v vj j 

; “Perhaps not—here 1 am, however— I got to Tyburn in due course, and was 
elevated in the usual manner, and attended by many a gaping fool and admiring 
brother—the gentlemen connected with the object of the procession; the rope was 
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CLAUDE AND SIXTEEN-STRING JACK BETRAYED BY OLD MATTHEW. 

, adjusted as they call it, that is, it was put round my throat with due deliberation 
and regard to immediate choking. 

** The next thing I felt was a sudden shock—-pain, and a feeling as if the world 
were swimming away from me. 

“The next sensation I experienced was dreadful—or rather it was a compound 
and collection of all manner of evils that the human body can suffer. 

“ I felt as if I were on fire; nails were being driven into my body ; suppose I had 
been frozen thoroughly, and then imagine me put incautiously before a large fire. 
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when part of my members begin to char, the body swells, and the blood begins to 
circulate with an agony that words cannot paint/’ 

** It must have been no joke,” replied Claude. 

“ Indeed you are right, it was the most fearful moment that ever I felt in my 
life; I do not desire such another, even to gam lif.». I think that it lasted a long 
time ; but of time I had no idea : I was suffering a martyrdom, an agony inex¬ 
pressible. 

“ At one moment I fancied flashes of lightning wore passing through tny body 
from one end to the other. I thought I could see flashes of light shopt from niy 
eyes. 

' • ** In time I sat up; I think I made many attempts to do so; but I found myself 
in a reclining position. 

w Life was returning, I looked about, 1 thought the rope had broken when I 
had hung a minute or so, and that I was suffering the effects of reammation and 
choking; fearful that 1 hould suffer tfei* again, I said,— 

“ * For ffod’i sake han^ me and have done with it; I don’t want to be butchered 
in this way/' v , 

■ l * Oh* s’help me, Father Abraham/ said a voice, * he tinks he’s got the halter 
about his neck! fake courage, my tear/ 

| did not understand it hll; I looked, or tried to look—my bjrett had been 
swollen* and the light came in too great abundance, and rendered all a mass of 
confusion. V/.., // 

“At length I diisehtered J was ribt in a cfdiVd at ‘TyBUrbi hut ili asmall 
room in which there were lights and a fire* with some strange apparatus. I 
started uj). y ’ : ; < 

v “ ‘ Where atfl j V I eitlainied. . * % 

** * Ab, tere’s a question/ said the sdtflfl Voice* * I know now HtjM.lives. Oh, 
yes, when a man asks such a question $6 tab you may depefid, tho’ he's abroad a 
bit; he’s alive/ * 

The truth was, I had been taken to a Jew chemist, who had resolved to 
practice some experiment* respecting the supposed theory of recovering people 
who have been dead. > T: 

“ I recovered ; but the recovery was a thousand times worse than the death 
inflicted. They behaved with humanity to me; I was placed in some blankets, 
and some strong stimulants administered id me. Indeed, between one thing 
and another—chemical experiments, and what he flailed electricity and strong 
water**! felt bewildered, and completely finable tb tell how many lights burned in 
the room, and *11 into a State of insensibkiity, much resethblfl g a deep sleep. 

4i When L awoke I found it was daylight. The sun's beams broke through a 
small window, across which were several icon bars. I lay in bed, and there was 
some attempt at conveniences—mean—but enough for all purposes. 

** I got up in bed—l felt that there was something the matter with me—my 
neck was horribly painful, I immediately recollected the halter, and put my hand 
up to my neck, when I found a large mark or swelling, at least, it felt so to me/* 

“ An uncomfortable Sensation,” remarked Claude. 

> “Very/* said Jack—“most uncomfortable, both from the fact and the associa¬ 
tion, and so I thought at the time.’’ 

“ You, however, recollect nothing V* 

“I do; and what amazed me most was, that the time between the moment 
when I was turned off, and that in which I came to life again, to me appeared to 
be one and the same,—there was no interval between them, though, from what I 

learned afterwards, it must have been two hours, at least, before 1 survived." " 

i f .. /A 1 •* 

$ j. 4 . r , * S i . * 

‘'' I * , . , - * •. 62 &4r. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

SIX TEEN-STRING JACK’S CONTRACT WITH THE JEW APOTHECARY. 

• 

“ An unpleasant affair, but yet a narrow escape.” 

“ Well,” said Jack, “ I can hardly call it an escape, because I was put through 
the ordeal, and I absolutely entered the jaws of the monster, though I live to te ll 
the tale.” 

“ And came out at the ether end.” 

“I certainly passed through all that I could, I could have felt, or been con¬ 
scious of, no moie, had I been left alone for a hundred years.” 

“ That is true,'” remarked Claude, thoughtfully. “ Had a bullet gone through 
your brain, it would have prevented the possibility of your recovery; but 1 think 
you would have been conscious of no more.” 

t( Decidedly not,” said Jack; "however, I found myself very feverish, and very 
totterisb. I was weak. I laid hold of the water at hand and drank. I felt myself 
revived, though swallowing was not accomplished without a slight reminiscence of 
the halter, l suffered some pain. 

"I began now to recollect the past—I recollected Tyburn—I recollected indis¬ 
tinctly, the occurrences of the night before. I began to t’ress myself, and I 
succeeded in accomplishing my object. 

“ When I had walked about once or twice, I was anxious to leave the room, 
and proceeded to open the door; but here I found myself at fault, for the door was 
secured, t examined the lock, and found there was no kej. 

f * I was puzzled. I looked again. The key was evidently on the other side. 

"Well, thought I, this is a very straage affair. Locked iu—the windows 
barred—hapged and all. Was it a dream, or had aaybody secured me comfortable 
lodgings in the next world ?” 

“Ah, that was well thought of.* 

“ Indeed you are right; but I hadn't been thus puzzled long before I heard 
some one approach. The door was unlocked, and a very strange and mysterious 
child of Israel appeared.” 

•* Ouite dramatic/’ said Claude. 

° Yes, and with your permission, as I have had reason to know, I may add, quite 
tragic too. • • 

" The Jew entered, and stood for a moment looking at me with a twinkling eye 
and pleased countenance, in which was a great deal of cunning, mixed with 
mystery. - : 

"‘Ah, my tear, so there you ar?, peautiful and plpomng. Oh, you tsh 
nish-’ 

“ ‘ Why,' I replied, ‘ I am better than I could expect to be/ 

"‘Oh, no tout of it, my tear. I heard you walk about, so I thought you 
wanted your preakfast.’ 

V * I am obliged to you/ I replied ; ‘ but I have much to thank somebody for, 
and I don’t know yet whom.' 

■' ‘Oh, never mind about that, you may tank me—-I did it all, you know ; but 
you needn’t tell anybody, you know. But come down stairs, and we will talk 
over the matter. Come along, come along.’ 

" I accordingly followed h in, and we entered into a small apartment, where 
there was a breakfast laid for two. 

■£ “ Sit town, my tear, and eat, and trink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die, 
he I' hel.be IV * - < ts d 2 , f „ . 

t*i Yesterday we did, if you please/ said I; i but how came I here, I don’t know; 
but nevertheless I can enjoy my food, I think, despite ail the inconvenience of a 
$ore ring round my gullet, thanks to the halter.' 

A- * Ah, never mind, my tear, you are safe ; cat, trink, and be wise, that’s petter 
you know/ v 
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“ The old Jew locked the door, and put the key in his pocket, saying as he did 

•so,— ’ 

“ • Now, my tear, we can have a little conversation without any fear of inter¬ 
ruption. You know very well you were hanged, do you not, eh, my tear ?' 
“‘Yes,’ I replied. 

“‘Very well. Now listen, but go on wi ? h your preakfast; you nredn't leare 
off eating You were going to say you were very grateful, and all that sort of 
thing; put never mind, you may show your gratitude if you have any, in a much 
petter way than that, ’cause ’tis all worts.' 

“ * Very well,’ said I, eating very heartily of some bacon, * show me how, and I 
will do it.’ 

“ * You know, my tear, though I brought you to life again, yet if I were to let 
the runners know the least iakling of the fact, you’d soon see Tyburn again.’ 

“‘ Yes, hut that cannot be your object, else why did you recall me to life to treat 
me thug?’ ~ 

“ ‘For this reason, my tear—you and I may do a litttle business, that may be 
mutually beneficial.* 

“ * With all my heart/ said X. 

“* Well, then, my tear, you know life is worth having, and you will not object 
to pay ine fifteen shillings out of every pound you get on easy terms/ 

“ ‘Well/ said I, somewhat startled, ‘you mean to say you'll take five shillings 
out of every twenty!’ 

“ ‘ No, my tear, fifteen out of every twenty—not take, but you’ll give—not 
take at all, my tear—’tis life, and life is’very precious, very precious, indeed, and 
worth it/ 

“ The terms are hard/ I replied, ‘ but I will agree to them; bat I am afraid 
that I shall be an unproductive servant, seeing I have neither hori i nor means/ 

“ ‘ All that shall be cared for, my tear/ replied the Jew, * now you have agreed 
to my terms; but beware of playing me false, for I have roeani of knotting 
things that you cannot believe, or even understand ; so let me caution you/ 

« « No fear of that/ said I; ‘but when do we commence operations V 
“ ‘ As soon as you please—to-morrow?* 

«“ Agreed/ said I. On the morrow I was put in possession of a good horse, 
suit of clothes, case of pistols, and a purse with some ten or fifteen gold pieces/’ 
“Well, said Claude Duval, “ a most extraordinary circumstance; but at what 
a moderate price you were required to pay for your permission to live/’ 

“Very.* ^ * --'I 

“And you paid It ?” 

“ I did; 1 couldn't help it. 1 always found the Jew at my elbow. I once, 
at Finchley, stopped a hanker with about six hundred pounds." 

“A good night's work. Jack." 

“ It was. I made up my mind to quit London for the west of England, and 
had scarcely set spurs to my horse, when I ran up against my friend the Jew. who 
was always at hand in this manner, appealing where least expected, how I could 
not tell.” . « 

“ He followed you.” 

“ I can’t tell; I kept a sharp look-out after him, but never found him doing so; 
though the road before and behind was open for miles, there be was 
“ * Money/ said he. 

“ ‘ Very well/ said I, and I gave him a hundred guineas. 

< Three hundred and fifty guineas more, my tear/ said he; * and if you were 
generous, you’d give me my travelling expenses too.’ 

“ I gave the money ; I should have been tracked if I had not, and it's only by 
paying him that I do not get into the hands of the officers. I dor t know which 
is worst, to get taken and be hanged, or to pay him.” 

“ It must be very irksome, but can’t be got rid of.” 

“It seems not. I would do it immediately if I could, but I can’t succeed; 
what to do I don’t know, save it is that indefinite thing, the best one I oan.”^ (0 
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' " A?’d this Jew always attends upon you thus, to receive the money, does he. 
Jack ?” 

“ Yts, he does, and what is more, he seems always to have some kind of infor¬ 
mation as to what I ought to give him.*’ 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

CAPTURE OF JACK AND HIS FRIEND CLAUDE DUVAL. 

There was but little time indeed to make anything in the shape of comment 
upon the extraordinary tale told.by Sixteen-string Jack, forevents now took place 
of a nature calculated to obliterate all remembrance of it for a time in the all- 
absorbing interest of the present. 

Claude had ju3t raised his wine glass to his lips, and was about to 'say some¬ 
thing, when old Matthew came into the room in a hurried manner, exclaiming— 

“ Claude,Claude, there is a travelling csrriage at the door. You need not let 
such an opportunity escape you. Come to the window and you can see it easily. 
This way; this way. Come along. You are in luck to-night, my boy, I can tell 
you, for I have already seen a purse well filled with money.’* 

At this intimation, both Claude and Jack naturally enough rose hurriedly from 
the table and proceeded to the window, where they flattened their noses against 
the glass in a vain effort to see anything on the outside of the old inn. 

All was dim and obscure. 

“There’s no carriage,” said Claude, ** that I can see. Why, ©Id Matthew, you 
must be gifted by the faculty of second sight; as the poet says, you ‘see what 
others cannot see.’ * 

Scarcely had these words escaped the lips of Claude than he found himself 
seized by each arm, etod upon turning from the window he felt the cold muzzle 
of a pistol at each of his temples, while a voice said— 

“ You are my prisoner.” 

“ Prisoner?” 

“Yes, make any resistance, and you are a dead man. Our orders and our 
determination are to take you, whether you be dead or alive, and by Heaven we 
intend to do it.” 

“ Well, gentlemen,” said Claude, who felt the perfect futility of attempting 
anything at such a moment, “ I suppose I need not ask who you are ?” 

“ We are officers, of course.” 

” Very good, and may I ask if old Matthew there knew anything beforehand of 
this little projected affair ?” 

“ Yes, he—” 

-“Hold your tongue, you fool,” cried Matthew. 

“ It's quite sufficient,” added Chude. “ You have betrayed me, but remember 
we shall meet again.” 

“ Ab, Jack, so they have nabbed you, too, have they ? Well, it can't be helped, 
and there’s no use in making the worst of anything; but you may rest assured, 
Matthew, that I will settle scores with you.” 

Matthew tried to laugh, but surely never had anything so unlike a genuine laugh, 
wi h any real mirth in it, come from the lips of man. It was quite clear that he 
positively writhed under the fear that came over him at the threats of Claude 
Duval. ! 

Had Claude betrayed passion and excitement, he might have had some hopes 
that in cooler moments the threat would be forgotten ; but when such a person 
with such absolute calmness, announced his determination of settling scores‘with 
him, it was enough to make Master Matthew wince. 






“ You—you—don’t mean what you say, Claude ?” he stammered. ‘M 
id’ out that I am not guilty. I have nothing to do with it. How can I 


find' out that I am not guilty 
the tips from grabbing you?” 


You will 
I prevent 


Claude disdained to give any answer to this whining appeal, but Sixteen-string 
Jack, whose indignation showed itself much'more boisterously than Claude s, 
spoke— 

“ You could have helped it by not peaching,” he said ; “ butheware, for if any¬ 
thing happens to Claude to prevent him from fulfilling his promise to settle scores 
with you, remember that I owe you a similar debt.” 

There can be no question but at that moment mine host of the Antlers bitterly 
repented the part he had played. The heavy drups of perspiration stood upon 
his brow, and, although he again and again., tried to laugh and gutter something 
about the good of society, he was clearly in a most wretched state of mind. 

“ Come,” said one of the officers, “ we cannot stop while you have an alter¬ 
cation. We have only done our duty. You are highwaymen, and we are oncers, 
so as cats catph. rpice, wpbatch v ^ - r , ^,^.1 a *© 

' ‘‘You may not find us such mice/*said Claude. , * v> j. ^ s 

** Well, that’s as it may happen ; hut to town we must gQ to-night,’* 

' ° I haye ope favour to ask,said Claude, . ku iizd* 

What is it?’* " .,/■ .v- 

“ That you will not place irons upon my wrists. 

% ** Hark vou,” said one of the officers, “ it has been said that, whether yott prq^ 


it frwi) 


mised good or evil to any one, you never broke yqur word yet. Now if you will 
say, upon your honour, that you will make no attempt to eAcape, you muny ride 
to London with us as comfortably as possible, and with your hands* as free as 
mine.”' . p f . 7 * 

Claude was silent for a moment or two, and then, in a low voice, he &aidrr? 

“ I can ot promise.” r-.'.. * * : 

Exactly,” said the officer ; “a nod 5 as good as a wink to a blind horse. X 
did not suppose you' would make such a promise, so on goes the darbies.V 
Claude made no opposition. It would have been madness, and possibly might 
have resulted in his receiving some personal njury, which would have prevented 
! him from making any effort to obtain his liberty, All he did was to complain 
that the handcuffs were much too tight, upon which the officer, after finding upon 
examination that there really was a deep indention upon his wrist, apparently 
from the pressure of the irons, changed them for a larger pair which te had in 
: his pocket. V .. , . ?- .. ;j* ’ 1 a* f~ * -■ 

As to Sixteen-string Jack, lie seemed too much depressed to 6 a$ anythin, for 
a time. The anxious consideration in his mind was, whether he could actually be 
iDung again. >. f + , . r «. ^ . , *• ,» * r* r te 

“ We have overheard your strange story,” said the officer to him, as he was 
locking the handcuffs, You ought to haye given up the old trade after such &n 
escape.”" * '' Y r. 

“ If the old trade were to be given up,” said Jack, “what would become of 

y°VL 1 - ^ * v 

“.An, thats true eppugh." r e'if *» 

» 'The whole party 'were sbori mounted and at the door of theAntlers, where the,. 

il 1 1 _ J. n 1* 1 1 __ i.L A. . .... _ u ^ , A. J A. _ ____ a 


thing that gave,Claude mcsl; cQiice)rp was, that he was not permitted to mouut 
his own' horse; but whs placed pppy| one, yelbygjhgYtq the pificqrg, ^vpile ©ne ;pf 


those personages mounted Sue. 
Cleude smiled faintly as he §aid— 

'.■'.■'■it - fi t 1 . , 4 •• , 


,tyjw * 


* "it .1 Ift’ft ,w,. i'iMlC 

,h (■ - ' • • 


Nofponer did.Sue hear these cries, than with a snort of defiance §he. rose upon 
her - ‘hmdlegsYand'thghcoming''down'agairi very Suddenly, she pia 4 §A dep^ypuiltj 
and the officer lay sprawling in the road, to the great amusemeut pf his companion^ 

i who wonderfully enjoyed the joke. u 
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The officer managed to scramble to his feet in some way or another, and then 
as he rubbed his head, which had received rather a severe concussion, he 
muttered,— 

“ Confound the beast, it is as wild as though it never had carried any one. I’ll 
he hanged if 1 ride it,'* 

t{ Will youp” said Claude to the other officer. 

“ No, thank you.’’ 

“Then, gentlemen, I presume I may?” 

‘‘Oh* yes; confound the brute. Mount it yourself, and see what you can 
make of it.” 

Claude smiled, and calling Sue to him, who came with all the gentleness of a piet 
lamb, he mounted, and to the surprise of the officers, no creature could possibly 
be more docle than she was. 

“ We have heard,” said one, “ much of your mare.” 

“And let you have heard what you will,” replied Claude, “ you cannot have 
heard too much of her excellences. I love her now, next to one other breathing 
thing, dearer than I love else in all the world. She has saved me many a 
time," 

“ Ah, your reign is over now !” said the officer. 

“We 6hall see,” said Claude. 

Matthew the innkeeper did not show himself again, and now the horses being 
put to a trot, the whole party went off at good speed towards London. 

From that moment Claude dismissed all other objects from his brain, and gave 
up his whole intellect to a consideration of the means of escaping from the custody 
of the officers. 

In this consideration he felt that he must rather hope to take advantage of 
circumstances as they might arise, that in any way attempt to evade those circum¬ 
stances, and he thought that it would go hard with him indeed if something did 
not take place, even during the course of so brief a journey as was before him, by 
which he should be able to make some strong effort to free himself. 

The next thing he now wished was to get private speech of Sixteen-string 
Jack for a few moments, but the officers took good care to keep between their pri¬ 
soners, so that anything of a private character taking place would be necessrily 
likewise communicated to those ears which it would be most urgent to keep it 
from. 

During these anxious considerations, Claude and his capturers arrived at the 
verge of Hampstead Heath, and at the moment the party was emerging from 
the heath, there came upon their ears such a terrific clap of thunder, that it was 
enough really to appal the stoutest heart. 

The officers paused and looked alarmed, which alarm was by no means 
decreased as a sudden intense darkness swept over the face of nature, and made 
no object even faintly visible within the space of half-a-dozen yards. Another 
peal of thunder followed, almost sufficiently soon to mingle with the echoes of 
the first. 

What is all this 1 ” said one of the officers. 

“ Only a little storm,” said Claude. “ Are you afraid P If you are, I and my 
friend will show you the right way, and take charge of you. You may depend 
upon us. 

“ Afraid ! No! no 1” 

,l You speak as though you were!” 

A flash of lightning, of so awfully dazzling a character, that even in broad 
daylight it must have been absolutely for the moment blinding, lit up the scene. 
The officers instantly closed their eyes. The horses reared and showed every 
sign of fear, but Claude did not even at such a moment of consternation as that, 
think it worth while to make the attempt that he meant to make. A random 
shot, and the officers had their pistols ready, might have rather ingloriously 
terminated his career. 

g""" ". 1 ." " . . 1 " " .- ' " W - . .— i -n ,. — M— LML.1 I g 
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Steady, Jack/' was all he said, and that was in order to let Sixteen-string 
Jack know that he was fully alive to what was passing around them. ^ , • 

“ Spur on,” cried the officer, who seemed to be best able to stand the terrors of 
the storm which had begun with such unexampled fury. <r Spur on, and let us get 
to'Camden Town* There is a good lock-up there, and there we can wait till the 
storm is over. Come on, come on, and remember, prisoners, that I fire at you if 
you make the least attempt to cicape. I am not one who often misses what he 
means to hit." 

Claude made no reply, but accommodated the speed of Su< to the pace at 
which the officers chose to go, so that the whole party swept down Hampstead Hill, 
during one of the most terrific storms of thunder and lightnhg upon record, at a 
pace that, if any one of the horses had stumbled, it must have hurled its rider to 
absolute destruction at once. / r 

Horses, however, by some dispensation, seldom stumble when going at a break¬ 
neck speed, and the whole party reached the lower tract of land known then and 
now by the general name of Pancras Yale, in safety. r q a * 

At that period, fields and hedge-rows upon each side of the way were the only 
distinguishing characteristics of a spot where now the railway and the suburban 
villa share all between them. The atorm each moment increased in violence, and 
by the time they had gone half a mile further, and were fairly in the suburbs of 
Camden Town, a hail shower came on, of such amazing force, that the horses 
winced under the blows they received from the stones, with which they wera 
literally pelted. 

u Hide on, ride on!” cried the other, as he saw the party were getting scattered 
a little, ** ride on, the lock-up is in sight/' 

It would seem that Sixteen-string Jack at this moment nad an idea that Claude 
was letting a valuable opportunity for escape pass by him, and being quite unable 
to control his Impatience, he cried,— ' . r '< , v 

(t Claude! Claude! remember my fate V* 

Peace/' said Claude, ^ r I bide my time." 

The officers grasped their pistols tighter, and swore many oaths to the effect 
that instant death should be the result of the slightest attempt to escape; but Claude 
said with wonderful calmness,— \ w-v I 

f* I am fatigued, and quite willing to go to the lock*up/* *■ * 

I The exclamation of Sixteen-string Jack had had the effect, however, of putting 
the officers more upon their guard, so that if Claude had meditated any movement 
it eertdnly would have been more difficult than before; hut as he really did not 
just at that time, no real mischief was done. *A ° 

. Luckily for them all, the hail-storm did not last above two minutes; had it kept 
up with its first fury for any long period of time, It would have been utterly itnpoa 
sible to have borne up against it; it ceased, however, at about a coup!* oi hundred 
yards from tr e lock-up. v \. ~- 

This lock-up at Camden Town, which in its day had the honour of holding some 
very celebrated Criminals, stood very near the corner.of the present Park-street, 
but it was entirely swept away in the year 1801, when some great changes took 
place in that locality; - , ,, . s V * I 

It was a strong compact building of one story, with an immense roof, in which ! 
there were small fiat red tiles, enough to serve for a whole row of more modern ; 
houses. When we say it was a building of one story, we were not coanting some • 
lofts just beneath its roof, the height of which was not above four feet at the 
utmost. The place occupied a good-sized bit of ground, and from time to time so 
much had been done to make it a place of security, into which might be thrust the J 
footpads and others that infested the North-road, that it was imagined by the 
authorities to be almost impregnable. * 

Such, however, was not the case, as we shall lee. 

Thank the fates," said one of the officers, as he drew the rein of his horse. 
u here we are at the lock-up. I never rode through such a storm in Slimy 


I never rode through such a siorpiinall my-/ ( 
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CLAUDE AND SIXTEEN-STRING JACK ESCAPING FROM THE LOCK-UP. 

| Nor I,” said the other. 

** I have, frequently,” said Claude. 

At the abrupt cessation of the trampling of the horses’ feet at the door of the 
lock-up, a man with a red worsted night*cap upon his head, and p. pipe m his 
mouth, looked out, saying— 

“ Hilloa! any customers for me ?’* 

lf Yes,*' replied the officer. “ Here is Claude Duval/ , 

** The devil! You are Mr. Jefferies, I think ?” 
u The same. Open the door/* 

The officials of the place w ere soon all in a state of commotion. Lights hashed 
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tipon tfi^ darkness for"a moment, but to beextmguished by the dashing rain that 
had succeeded the hail, and now came down in one combined sheet of water, and 
in the midst of all this, Claude and Jack were ushered into the building. 

The outer room was long and narrow. A bright fire blazed at one end of it, and 
above the chimncy-pieqe was a goodly show of blunderbusses’, pistols, and cutlasses; 
but it was not in this apartment that the prisoners were allowed to remain. A 
door was opened which conducted to what was called the strong room, where the 
more dangerous class of prisoners were stowed away. 

•* Here/' said the constable, as he pushed through, u you may make yourselves 
as comfortable as princes, if you only know how to set about it, and if yon don’t. 
I’m sure 1 can’t tell yon, so you can set your Ingenuity to work to find out, Ha! 
lja! ha!" * • '“ r - : 4 9 

The door of the cell was closed upon Jack and Claude. 

All was darkness with the exception of a few dim rays of light that found 
their way through a narrow grating at the to of the door, and at grating, in 
addition to admitting a dim uncertain kind of light,'had likewise the faculty of 
admitting the converstion of those without. 

But if such was the case, it may be fairly concluded by a parity of reason¬ 
ing, that whatever might be said by the prisoners might reach the ears of the 
officers—a consummation by no means, to the apprehension of Claude, devoutly 
to be wished. 

“ We are lost!” said Jack; 

“ Say you so ?* responded Claude/ in a voice which was far from being of a 
desponding character. J ^ ’ f:# ! 

“ Ye S'—what can save usl” 

" Silence and discretion,” whispered Claude, in the ear of Jack. “Doyou 
not perceive, that by the nature of the arrangements of this place, that any 
words we may say above the merest whuper will be overheard in the outer 
room V* 

“ l did not notice/’ 

u Jack, Jack! you ire as different from your former self as possible. Time was 
when you were so bold and so daring that 1 was emulous of being like you j but 
now, if my eyes did not convince me that it was you indeed whom I am with, I 
should doubt your identity.” 

Jack Was silent for a few moments, and then he said, in a low, dejected 
voice— . •/" 

** 1 will own to you, Claude, that since that horrible day when ! was dragged 
to the gallows, to he made a spectacle of to gaping thousands, I have not been the 
same man that I was before. A. sadness and nervousness has come over me. The 
shock of that day's proceedings has left me little more than the weak shadow of 
what 1 once was/’ # k - 




3R. .*■ ■ 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


CLAUDE DUVAL S ESCAPE, WITH SIXTEEN-STRING JACK, FROM THE LOCK-pPj At 

CAMDEN TOWN. 


1 -fh . 

. '.'.'*** sjfi w-rlvO 

Some time was passed in silence j Claude Duval remained absorbed in thought, 
his active and energetic mind was engaged in examining the position he Was in, 
not with regard to any amendment of his condition, but to a total change. Expe 
dient after expedient presented themselves, and were rejected as being impracti¬ 
cable; while his com anion. Sixteen-string Jack, was absorbed in thought** that 
might almost be calle ? fears. 
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couimencement, three officers -came to visit the prisoners and see, that they were 

quite safe. • fv f <• “' • • • . r .v 1.1 .^Tv. r .*fr- 

“ You will be well taken care of here, Mr. Duval,” said one of them; “there’s 
little ceremony, tho’—but you’ll have enough of that by-and-bye, when your turn 
is coin6*^ 

• " Yes,” replied Claude, “ you say very right—but all I can say is, that I am 

not hanged yet.*’ *»• - • *, ■" ; ( ,j 

“ All in good time,* said the officer, shutting the door with a bang, and turning 
the lock. The liquor came, and they commenced a earousal—drinking toasts^- 
singing songs, and every now and then making an examination of she prwon^f, 

“ Now/’ remarked Claude Duval, after he had been listening to heir sounds 
for more than an hour. “ Now the time to make an escape is come, Cam.you 

get your handcuffs off ?*’ - - . ; .. t j v . 

“ No,” said Jack. “ And as for an escape, I don’t see the time or the means. 

—It’s all up, Claude.* 

“ I never give in, Jack. If you can’t get your handcuffs off, I can,” and as he 
spoke he slipped his hands through his irons, which were somewhat too big, and 
then he examined Sixteen-string Jack’s. 

The officers came again—but seeing them both as they were before, they re¬ 
turned to their carousal—while the light they brought had given Claude a momen¬ 
tary glance at a piece of iron—or something that glistened on the ground at a 
little distance from f .era. 

Claude got up ai d examined it,—It was a key dropped by one of the officers or 
turnkey—a handcuff key. 

“ The very thing,” muttered Claude, “ Now Jack, you handcuffs, let me see 
what I can do with them.* 

Claude put the key in, but it was evidently not the key that had been used for 
them before, but' it was something for Claude to have a key at all, that was a 
great point, for having got it, though the wrong one, yet it was an instrument of 
which he could make some use, and by dint of using great exertions, he contrived 
to make an effective use of it, for he forced it round a part of the way, just enough 
to liberate the ring. 

“ There,” said Claude, “ now. Jack, you must do as I do, and when the officers 
next come, rush upon them, and we must fight our way out.” 

“ It will be desperate.” „ 

•* Granted, and we must be desperate too; they are more than half overcome by 
liquor, perhaps fully three parts intoxicated, we are more than a match for any six 
such men. r.** ^ 

Jack made no reply, be followed Claude Duval to the door, where they b ad not 
been a minute, before two of the officers, the most active of the lot, ;ame, and not 
seeing them in the place where they last saw them, they made a rush into the 
room. j . , / 

I 

“ Jack,” said Claude, as he quickly got out, ana Jack following, be drew the 
door to and secured it. “That lessens the.number.i Now for it. Jack, don’t 
flinch.” / * h f,; 

The officers inside no sooner saw themselves shut in, than they guessed what 
was the matter, and gave the alarm* Three or four more presented themselves 
to prevent their fight, and shots were fired, but Claude flung both pair of hand¬ 
cuffs at their heads, and then flung-himself upon them, seconded by Jaek,> who 
was rendered active by the prospect of escape, and they speedily overcame 11 
opposition, not without danger or blows, and then when outside the loci -up, 
Claude secured the door of that also, and in a few minutes more they were some 
hundred yards from the scene of tbeir adventure. 

“ Where shah we find refuge now?” said Sixteen-string Jack. 

“ In London, of course,” said Claude. “ If you wish to lose your friends, or 
to evade your foes, let London be your place of refuge; but Lam not going with- 
U,out Sue.” 4 .* -it.os * ff ■{ -'tn;4 ♦ i»*sh bui JhhI'mv: j. ?/ 
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<* Good God! you will ruin ail by remaining merely to look after u horse. 
Let me implore you to come away at once, Claude, and consider your own safety.’ 4 

Do not attempt to advise me on such a subject.” 

“ But listen to reason/ 4 

“ Jack, you are free to go where you like and leave me. You know I can look 
after myself. Do not fancy I am angry with you by what 1 say, for I will meet 
you were you like in London ; but you might an well attempt to turn by your 
breath the current of the winds of heaven, as now prevent me from making an 
effort to recover my gallant steed/’ 

« Well, well/' 

“ You will go V ’ 

“No, Claude, no; I will share your fortunes aud assist you/’ 

“ That was spoken like yourself, Jack. And now let me tell you the task will 
not be a very < ffieult one, for in yonder outhouse all the horses are placed/ 4 

The door of the outhouse was well secured by a large padlock, but a stone of 
some half hundred weight which happened to be lying in the road furnished Claude 
with a ready means of smashing the fastening and opening the door. 

“ You will not in the dark,” said Jack, “ be able to pick out your horse from 
the others.” 

" There is no occasion/* said flpkude, ** to make the attempt/* Then he gave 
a peculiar whistle, and in another moment there was a bustle in the stable, and 
out rushed Sue. * 

The saddle had not been removed, and with a look of triumph at Jack, Claude 
caressed his steed for a moment; then plunging into the outhouse, he caught 
the first horse he could lay hands on for, tek, and in another minute they were 
off and away. * w. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE NOTE FROM CICELY AND THE OPPORTUNE ARRIVAL. 

It was towards London that our adventurers took their course, and for more 
than a mile they galloped on at a speed which rendered conversation entirely out 
of the question. When, however, they got near to the end of Tottenham-eourt- 
loat! Claude relaxed his speed a little. 

“Jack,* 1 he said, “ you know as many places of safety in London as I do. 
Only name where you wish to go, and 1 will soon come to you/* 

“ Can you not accompany me V ’ said Jack in a desponding tone. 

" No; I have some one to make a visit to who is dearer to me than life itself.” 
“ Must it be so V 9 

V Indeed it must. I am sorry to see you so much depressed. Rally yourself. 
Come, come. Jack, remember your former reputation. Why, there was not a 
knight of the road who could come near to you at one time, and now the merest 
tyro vould get the better of you/’ 

“It is true—it is true.” 

“ Well, knowing it to be so, why do you not make a gallant resistance against 
such & state of mind ?” • . , 

“ Say no more to me, Claude. I wish that 1 were dead/ 4 
. (t We must talk over thi at another time, Jack. In the meantime let me ask 
you if you are well provided with money, because if you are not, of course my 
purse is your own/* , 

To Claude’s surprise he heard some deep sobs come from Jack, and when he 
* looked closely at him he saw that he was nearly falling from his horse. 

** Good heavens! Jack,** he said, *t what is the meaning of all this ?’* 
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Claude, will you do tae an act of mercy uiiVt 1 ? ,’ r* IM) teof) M 
v -/* surety.” i Cu*. 4 a; < j <. >h .. ;i» v* /«; .52 /»; ^ stolqmi am i?J[ 

'< Take one of your pistols then, if you happen to have one about you, and blow 
my brains out.** .r»o.i«a; of ” 

° And act of murder, and of folly, you ought to have n*med that, Jack, and 
not one of mercy. You must not groan in this way, or you will mate me f* ocy 
that you have gone out of your sense? altogether, and 1 shall have to be at the 
expense of keeping you comfortable at. some lunatic asylum.”*- T<rf h ft rfjesri 
Claude said *hls in rather a laughing manner, for his object was to rally Jack 
out of his despondency; but, on the contrary, the mental agony of the latter father 
seemed to increase than to decrease, and turning to Claude, he said— not \* 

“ I will delay my confession no longer. 1 have something to myft t y 
** Confession V* U*. »ra 3 l wan hut. J ai ,1!^!^ aJi* caw jadT “ 

. u Ydspwtafesuon.**'! J*v Tib 'id s -.:> v«f g ad M'i 

*} But you have nothing to confess to me.* • > .wdiuo- &lt ) j root odT 

“ Yes, Claudel 4 hafe.'.’. sd U te*i*p|* 'dgtsw both i».f Had sjica 

“ Well, well, go on then. Alas, poor fellow!*’ thought Claude to himself, 
44 is it as I inspected, his wits have decidedly forsaken him. That hanging busi¬ 
ness has been the destruction of him, and it is a great pity the Jew doctor ever 
restored him to life again after he had ones shut his eyes upon this wo?ld.”f * 

“ May I speak .?'*: added Jacte<3& in Cue « 

“Oh, certainly. Come now. Jack, tell me that you are having a jest with me, 
and 1 shall be well pleased to forgive you tor it, although just now, When many 
cares assail me, it is, rather ill-timed.” < • taftirixa * vfS Ljtte fid tomam 

“ Jest!” repeated Sixteen.-. 3ting Jack, “ 1 shall never jest again.” *, * 

“ For Heaven's sake, then, tell me what you mean.'* 

“ There is such a person in the world—as—as—” 

“ As who V* 

“As—oh, Claude, you will kill me.” 

** Now, Jack, you are positively provoking. What name is it, in the name of 
all that's troublesome, that sticks in your throat so 
“ The name of Cicely Brereton,” Z/ ’ iir /. HO 

Claude was so completely taken by su prise that he nearly fell otf his horse, and 
as it was he gave such a start that Sue was-prodigiously alarmed,'and made a 
bound that would have thrown any less practised rider. But I he,astonishment of 
Claude soon took a less exerting course, and in a voice of command, he said- - 


“ I will tell you as quickly as I can. 1 know you will kill me when you do know 
all, but better to die by your hands after puking you upon y our guard, and so 
making a sort of reparation, than to live the life of misery irhich I how live. Have 
a little i&tienee with me, and you shall know all.” ^ * 

Claude did not speak, and Jack in a hoarse thick voice continued— 

“The Jew to whom I bweiny Hfe cattfe tb me one day, and told me that it was 
an object to get a Mr. Markham Breretonexecuted for a supposed highway robbery, 
and that a Mr. Tom Brereton w Quid pay vert handsomely for the job. At first £ 
resisted, but he threatened me with instant apprehension, and 1 was weak enough 
to go into his schemes.” 

U: ««Go bn, go oh.**u-t Jo* *5% wt \ths <■** ™ i: 

“ He said he was likely in the whole affair Jo be foiled by you, and that it was 
necessary to do a something to render abortive any" attempts cff jfoiir* id SaVeMr. 
Markham. For this purpose he wanted a letter in a handwriting so strongly're¬ 
sembling yours that indifferent persons Who knew your hand would Sweat to it as 
being yours, stating that you knew Mr. Markham had robbed Tom Brfef&ttm oft the 
Western riu>d, but that you, in consequence of Cicely promising to elope with you, 
had made up your mind to late the responsibility Of the robbery tip n your own 
shoulders, 4 ? side 1U b'yyfcpetm off si ftsiw 1* sd 'Vb,»l l mh'im.t mw ** <•-. 

















. - “ Go on, go ? pfi.!?.. - • .* • - ^ ■ r T > ^ - - -- ,* 

« This letter was supposed to be written to Cicely, and intercepted so that when 
you should appear in court, your gallant surrender of yourself would only result ra 
consigning you to Newgate, wfiije it would confirm the story of the guilt ot Mr. 
Markham. / They wanted some one to prepare that letter who knew your hand¬ 
writing well enough to imitate it very exactly.” 

“And you?” 

f‘I—Ir-Jdidit!” . 

“ No, no, Jack, you did not V* 

J Oh, God! oh, God! I did, Claude—I did. Will you not kill tne now ? fe Po 
you not abhor rue r Do you not look upon me as one accursed ? 

“ No; from the bottom of my heart you have my pity.” 

“Pity?” : JJ, . 1 j ' / 

“ Yes, I can feel towards you no otherwise t Oh, .Tack, how you have fallen otf 
from what you were. I would rather have stood the fire of a troop of soldiers, 
each mtent upon my destruction, than I would have heard such a tale from your 
lips. Go on, go on.” 

“This Jew, whose powers seem to be actually superhuman, told me that be bad 
discovered where you had placed Cicely.” 

“Ah!” 

“Yes, he said that he should have her in his power by this morning. He ob¬ 
scurely hinted that you as yet did not know the value of your prize j for that the 
girl had become, by the death of some one in India, entitled to enormous wealth, 
which he and Tom Brereton intended to share between them.” 

Claude stood for a moment* and then placing his hand upon the shoulder of 
Jack, he said— 

“ Cicely, Cicely, more of her \ can 1 save her from falling mto the hands of that 
monster ? 

“ I spoke of making what reparation I could, and I will do so. The letter I 
speak of is in the hands of the Governor of Newgate, and Cicely is to be met 
by me and conducted to the Jew's house within half an hour of this time. A 
sham message from you, accompanied by a suit of boy's clothing, has been sent 
to her, and she will be at the end of Oxford Street by seven this morning.” 

At this moment St. Giles’s church clock chimed solemnly the three-quarters 
past six. A crimson flush came over the countenance of Claude, who sat upon 
his horse like a statue. 

“ Speak to me, Claude,” murmured Jack ; “ for the love of mercy, speak to me. 
You said that von pitied me : oh, pity me so much as to sav but one word to me.” 

“ Jack.’ 5 

“ Yes, yes—go on, oh, go on.” 

“ I forgive you ; but henceforward, between you and I, there »s au abyss which 
I shall never wish to cross, and which I warn yon not to dare to attempt. Fare¬ 
well P 

’ Claude turned his horse’s head up Oxford Street, and, at a furious pace, went 
towards the spot where he had been told Cicely would meet him. He never looked 
back to see what became of Sixteen-string Jack, but with his thoughts quite full 
of Cicely and the unexampled treachery to which both he and she were dies' 
subject, with an anxiety that was almost sufficient to make his heart burst in his j 
bosom, he pursue^ his course. 

At the pace Claude went, the top of Oxford Street was soon gained, and then 
he paused and looked most anxiously around him, but no figure that he could tell 
himself wajj Cicely's met his gaze. And now strange and maddening thoughts came 
across his brain, and more than once he half suspected that it was but some re¬ 
finement upon the treacherous behaviour of Sixteen-string Jack, who had told him 
that he should meet, Cicely there, while, perchance, she was falling into the hands* 
of his and her enemies at some other place. , , r - 

Then, again, the thought did strike him, that after all it was just possible Jack 
might be insane, and had conceived one-half of the story from his own disordered 
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There were very few passengers abroad at that hoar, so that Claude could see 
without obstruction some distance down the Uxbridge Road. No on# resembling 
Cicely was visible, and after ?ome thought nd some waiting, he made aj his 
mind to walk quietly down the road, in the hope of meeting Cicely. T 
Scarcely had he got a quarter of a mile on the road when he heard a cry 
for help, and as some tall trees, just where the raod turned a little, prevented him 
now from seeing above forty yards in advance of him, he put See to a gallop, and 
soon cleared the distance, and came upon a group of persons most unexpected!ly. 

Two men were holding a youth, who wa» crying aloud for help. Could Claude 
for one moment mistake the accents of that voice ? It was that of his Cicely. 

To fling himself from his horse was the work of a moment. The strength of 
twenty men seemed to nerve his arms, and seizing the two ruffians in either hand, 
he, by one vigorous movement, knocked theii heads together with a sound that 
was quite blood-curdling to hear; 

They fell at his feet both of them In. a state of insensibility. In another 
moment Cicely was iu his arms, and he pressed her to his heart. 

“ Oh, I have been so terrified/' she exclaimed ; ** they said you would come.” 
“ And that I am here, Cicely, is something almost like a miracle.** 
r< But you sent for me, Cla’i i V* ■ ~ r ‘ &*■ * k. 1 • 

•“ No, dear one, no. But th.» is no place for explanations. Come, I will take 
you to where you will be safer than at your last place of abode.** ' 1 ti; * 

He lifted her on to the horse, and then springing up behind her, he caught 
the bridle in his left hand, while his right arm encircled the waist of her wh( was 
his treasure, and whom he loved with a love that knew no bounds. At a fast 
trot they proceeded to London. 

ff What do you mean, Claude, by its being a miracle that brought you here?** 

“ I will tell you another time,*’ he replied; “ but 1 have oov & much more 
important question to ask of you, Cicely, and it is one which I hope you will 
answer me at once with candour.” ^ ! .■«*• £-‘’-Vi ou'<I 

“ I will, indeed.*’ 5 ? 

“ Will you be my wife. Cicely 

There was a moment’s pause, then it was in a soft low whisper, that Cicely 
replied— 

“Yes, yes.’* 

Oh, what pen can describe the joy that came over the heart of Claude at this 
moment. He could not speak, but Cicely thought proper to add something to her 
consent. - 


4t I am already yours, Claude,** she said. “ My fortunes are your fortunes.** 

“ Yes, Cicely." And with iny life I will forever stand between' you and all 
harm.” , ' i ' 

! ** 1 know you love me.** f 

: “ As man never yet loved woman.** 


41 We must talk of this, Claude. England must not hold us long. In some 
other land vou may find peace as well as security.** 

*"Tis a good thought. Cicely.** r ■'/ ' 

“ It is one that I would have you seriously consider, Claude. What have you 
to hold you to England ? and as for me, has It not been written that the wife shall 
cleave unto the husband ? Where you go there will 1 go, Claude, and asjl say, 
ytrnr home shall be my home.** 

“ Oh, what joy it is to hear you speak." 

“ Bat, Claude ?” ..- l “ ’ "' J i"!v« ’’ * 


”V 


n * « 


Say on, say on.’ 


I jd 


i 
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Claude Duval compels the Bishop to perform the Marriage Ceremony. 

h “ My brother. You will still save my brother. You will still remember that 
. e is innocent of that which is imputed to him, and although he may tor a time 
*ook coldly upon us, and deem that I have done an act wh ch should alienate 
me from his affections, he will think better of it, and we shall not have the loss 
of his affections. You will save him, Claude ?” [ 

Claud’s voice, as he spoke, was full of emotion, and the tears glistened] in his 
eyes as he pressed the han-l of her who was so dear to him. 

“ Certainly/* he said. ** Have I ever said or promised aught].to you which I 
have afterwards failed in proving the truthfulness oF T’j 
** Never, never!* 
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“Then hear and believe me now/’ * • <--■—. j ; ; .—-■■■ 1 

“ With all my heart and soul/* f 

“ I solemnly swear to you, that I will save your brother.** 

A gentle smile played upon the fair face of Oieely, but in a moment it was 
displaced by a look of exquisite grief, and with it voice of agony, which went deep 
into the heart of Claude, she said— * / Z 

" But you shall not sacrifice yourself. No, no, Claude, you must even let 
Markham perish, rather than your life shall fall a sacrifice to those who will look 
for vengeance upon some one/’ "f-V* \ 

“ Be tranquil/" aaid Claude; ° ail will be well. My life has now a value, | 
which will induce me to take extraordinary care of it. Be calm. Cicely/’ 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


i A 

» 

* y 

3J* ’ ■ 


IUE MARRIAGE OfrCiAODJE AND CICELY BRERETON. 

.. - it . . V ' * v d< ♦ •.vka* 1 

f They proceeded onwards now fof some time in silence, but it was that descrip¬ 
tion of s^ehce which is in reailit more eloquent than any words could possifa / 
be, for heart spoke to heart, and an occasional glance from the eyes of each 
sufficiently exemplified What were the thoughts, passing in the brain, and how 
weak and inefficient language would be to the expression. V ^ y - ^ r • j. 

It was Claude, however, who at length broke the silence. 

“ Cicely,” he said, “ what say you to a scheme I have now, for the purpose of 
making you really and truly my own t” 

“ But am I not really and truly your own, Claude ?” 

“ Yes, dear one; but linen to me. There is a clergyman, who resides not far 
from here, and who has the power, in consequence of hi* rank in the church, to 
marry us, if be had the will to perform the ceremony/*/ • " “ / ' » 

■* Would he be induced, Claude V" ^ ' 

* Not by anything we could *ay,*iii the way of entreaty, you -may depend. 
Cicely.” ’ - 

/hi ien it ia hopeless/* . • 

“ Not so, not so.y . 

*“ How otherwise, Claude V* - 

** I will tell you. This haughty prelate, for such he is, and I have met before 
now, am' no doubt he has in his mind a lively recollection of that meeting. 1 am ] 
induced to think so from the significant fact, that he has offered one hundred 
pounds reward to anyone who will apprehend me, and lodge iris in Newgati, 

1* Is that possible, Claudel” v 

“ It is both possible and true. Cicely. He has a personal quarrel with me, of f 
no light character, I assure you, and 1 will therefore lake this opportunity of 
being obliged to him for a favour/* ' 

“ A favour V’ 

“ Yes. When I want a man to do anything for me, the consequence of which 
may not be altogether pleasant for him, or tell well for his courage,, I go to ao 
enemy; and thus I mean to make this bishop marry us/* , # s v JB* 

ff a wshop r , ; / j 

“ Oh, yes. The bishop of Exeter shall perform the service, if he be in London, 
which I think he is. But it is necessary that I make, some slight alteri ion in 
my costume.” / /- jJHK/ 

«*Te back portion of the saddle of Sue had a small recess in it, which was just 
sufficient to hold some flimsy articles of apparel, chiefly made of silk, so that they 
should go into a very small compass ; but it was quite wonderful, when Claude 
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had put them on, to see the effect, in the way of disguise, which they had upon 
him. 

A thin silk coat, of a silvery-gray colour, that buttoned cpiite up to his throat, 
and then a white cravat, with long ends, and laced, made him look as different as 
possible from his former self, as any two things could possibly be. Cicely, who 
was all unused to the many strange disguises in which Claude was at times,(during 
his eventful career, compelled to show himself, could scarcely believe that any 
human being could produce such an absolute metamorphosis in himself in so short 
a space of time. 

“ I should not know you, Claude,” she eaid. 

“ Except by ray voice V 

u Ob, yes, I should know your voice in a moment, Claude.” 

11 Not always," cried Claude. 

Cicely started, for in the utterance of those two words he had bo completely 
altered his usual mode of speaking, that she, for the moment, could scarcely think 
but that some one close at hand had uttered them. 

Claude laughed. 

“You must always say something,** added Cicely, " which shall let me be able 
to penetrate your disguises, or I shall be very unhappy.” 

** Yes, Cicely, I will always say something by which you may know me ; and 
be assured, that however I may change and assume many Protean shapes to the 
world, I will never change to you.” 

I believe it—I believe it, and »t is in that belief that I will find my joy. 
TVhere are we going now, Claude ? These are handsome houses.*’ 

** Yes. In one of these lives our friend, the bishop, or rather our enemy the 
bishop, whom we shall make do a friendly act without a friendly motive," 

“ Ought you to venture ? * 

“I,ought and will. Say nothing now, for we are close at hand; and beware 
how the name of Claude passes your lips, for any premature development of who 
I am might be fatal.’* 

They had now turned down a street to the left of Oxford-street, and which con¬ 
ducted them to a square of the most aristocratic aspect and importance. Claude 
deliberately paused before a large house, the front of which was dignified by a re¬ 
markably heavy portico. It was the town abode of the well-known bishop, with 
whose lady Claude had danced upon Hampstead Heath. Cicely trembled, for she 
could not but feel that the errand upon which they now were was a most perilous 
one, and Bhe could not refrain from asking herself what would be her fate if he 
should be taken from her. 

Such reflections were, however, soon merged in the intense interest she felt in 
what Claude was about, and in watching how he accomplished his object of se¬ 
curing a private interview with the bishop. 

The door of the mansion was open, and a footman, with a profusion of powder 
on his head, was lounging at it, in an attitude which showed what a trouble it 
was to him to live, and, at the same time, to support the great weight of dignity 
that belonged to him and the office. 

When Claude paused before the door, he scarcely deigned to look at him, and 
it was not rati! both Cicely and the highwayman had dismounted and ascended 
the steps, ’.hat the official gentleman condescended to turn his eyes upon them, in 
an easy sort of way. 

“ The bishop,” said Claude, fk is he up V * 

The footman seemed so perfectly astounded at the idea of any one coming to 
see the bishop at so early an hour, that for some moments he could not reply, but 
continued to stare at Claude as though he had been some remarkable and curious 
ipecimen of some unknown animal. This close inspection of Claude's countenance 
had, however, one good effect, and that was, its producing an impression, even 
Upon the obtcaa mind of the footman* that its owner was not e man exactly to bs 
triflid with* _ __ __ ... 
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“Ahem P he said, by way of recovering his mental equipoise a little, ** ahem! 
Did you say, bp!* ’* i •• ' - - *r* *• <'■* • *•***;* V /— 


Did you say, upr v ■*» 1 ? a- 

Yes.” 

“Oh, very well; then I don’t know.” 

“ Very well., I have a proposal to make to you, which deserves your serioua 
attention. Will you take ha f a-crown to go and inquire, or will you have youf 
nose pulled here for refusing to do so 1” 

" W My nose V* ' ; ' * '*** f * 1 ‘ **. •* « " ** # * Vyft? * ■ 

“Yes, your nose. Come, decide quickly.” 

“Well then, sir, I can only say, that I am not a man to be bullied, or made 
game of. Nobody ever did that with me; and as to being frightened irto anything, 
it’s not in my nature, so if you please, sir, give me the half-crown.” 

“ You are a cleverer fellow than yon look,” said Claude, “ and I improve conse¬ 
quently upon my terms. There are two half-crowns, and now, if you can get upeeeh 
of the bishop, just say that there is a gentleman at the door, who will place Claude 
Duval, the highwayman, in his hands, and ask no reward for doing so.* 

“ What, Claude Duval? He they call Gentleman Jack, that fobbed my lord 
and kissed my lady ?” . V- »' v 

“ The same.” 

“He’ll see you, sir, if he were ten times over not up—but I think he is. Just 
step into, that room, and I’ll manage it. I dare say I shall get something for my? 
sslf out of him for bringing such good news. He did offer a tmndreif pounds 
reward, and he might have paid it if he had been forced; but didn't it stick in his 
gizzard above a bit to think of paying away so much !” 

“Indeed/i 

“Lord bless you, sir, yes ; and you will be as welcome as flowers in May, if 
you can save l jn the money.” / ^ r 'V - 

“I can and will.” 

Claude and Cicely were both shown into a handsome reception room to the 
right of the hall, and there they both waited with some natural degree of anxiety 
the return of the footman. ’ 5 •' . 

' “Will this succeed?” whispered Cicely. “ It is an adventure full of peril.* 

“ I never ask myself,” replied Claude in a louder tone, “ if things wil succeed 
or not. It is sufficient for me, if I try my best; in this instance I do feel 
pretty sure that I shall be able to give up Claude Duval to the bishop/* 

Claude looked so significantly at Cicely, while he uttered this* that would 
otherwise have been a strange speech, that she at once comprehended he had good 
reason for uttering it. Following, then,{the direction of his eyes, she savf a door 
partially open, and at the foot of it, part of the boot of a man. 

They were being listened to ; but luckily, Claude had well-framed his answer 
to the harmless remark of Cicely, and no real mischief was consequently 
done, ■ v 

In another moment the foot disappeared. 

“That was a moment of real peril/ whispered Claude. “Hush l make no 
remark. All is well as yet, I am quite certain.” 

Cicely trembled at the danger which had just passed, for without a doubt had 
Claude made any answer to her, which would have declared their real in¬ 
tentions to be different to what they had stated, a police force would have been 
sent for, that would have made opposition madness on the part of Claud?. 1 
In about five minutes the footman returned, followed by a slim, sletkdooking 
personage, dressed in black, and with a perpetual hyena-like smile upon hit 

4ft 4ft ftft* l* « 4ft Vft 4ft C Am J A J aV A..1 J _ — 1* 11 1 * 'A • _ 1 fit 1 • ^ . 


white face, which tie intended should be evangelically beautiful. This was the 
bishop's Secretary.'' -■ ; v ' *** V 

<c So;” he saidf, “Iunderstand that you know something of Claude Dural V* 
“Much”-replied Claude. '• *' *' 

^ r ell, the Dishop presents hi3 compliments, and will feel obliged at your 
giving to me all the information yon can.* -*r 

<* Ahmifc ^ !i ‘ : t V*' t ■' ' '"-'A' ft4 
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44 The highwayman; of course." 

44 Give my compliments to the bishop, and say that I w U give my information 
to no one but himself, privately.” 

* Well, but—but" " 

u Exactly/* 

14 Wbo you are I know not, even the knowledge of yonr name.’* 

° A state of ignorance in which I remain likewise concerning you.** 

“ Oh, very well, I see we shall have to give you into custody, my friend. We 
cannot be trifled with in this manner, upon a subject of consequence to his lord' 
ship's feelings." 

44 Now, hark you, sir," said Claude, u I don't know and I don’t care who you 
are. I am here to see the bishop, and to do him a favour, and you threaten to 
give me into custody for it. No if you do not at once apologise, I will leave 
the house, and I don't think that just at present there is any one that can prevent 
me doing so/* 

The secretary bit bis white lips, and looked confused, for the fact was, that all 
he had said and done was without orders from the bishop, and merely to show his 
own efficiency. At length be gave a sickly grin, as be said— 

“ Well, well, wait a little. I will go and see.'* 

'* But the apology V* 

The secretary had left the room, but Claude added to himself, “ I will make 
that fellow bumble, even with all bis glorious arrogance, befor I leave this 
house," 

“ Oh, Claude, 1 tremble,*' whispered Cicely. 

44 Hush, dear one, bush! All is well—all is well. You may depend upon me. 
I know well bow this affair is going. We shall eee the bishop, andafter that our 
difficulties and dangers are all over/' 

“ Think you so V* \ 

44 I know it/* 

The sickly secretary returned. 

“ His lordship will see you." 

"Of course/* # 

“ Follow me, if you please. You must not be surprised at our showing some 
suspicion about strangers. There are so many men about London of seeming 
fairness, but who are such rank hypocrites and rogues/’ 

14 You are right," said Claude. 44 1 have met one myself this morning of the 
sort you mention." 

"Indeed S” 

44 Yes. A man in shiny black, with aleek hair, and a white face, upon which 
was a perpetual faint smile/’ 

The secretary shrank back, and looked very uncomfortable at the description of 
himself, while Cicely was afraid each moment that the reckless courage of Claude 
would plunge him into greater danger than was at all necessary, even under the 
fearful circumstances, as she considered them, in which they were now plunged; 
and yet there was a contagion of courage about the bold daring of Claude that 
almost at times made her as firm as he was himself. 

A handsome staircase was ascended, the balustrades of which were profusely 
gilt, vhile the wails were hung with pictures, some of which were of any thin j 
ut a saintly character. The carpet, too, was so soft and beautiful, that any of 
the apostles, a humble follower of whom of course the bishop was, would have 
been perfectly astonished, and thought snch things could only be in that world 
beyond the stars which his faith promised him the enjoyment of in another state 
of existence. But, then, bishops are so self-denying, so anxious to walk in the 
footsteps of their great Teacher, as all the world, of course, knows of all the bishops. 

To Cicely, whose mind was most intensely preoccupied, these things did not 
present themselves *s they did to Claude, who, now that he made sure of seeing 
the bishop, afco made sure «f his own saiety and the safety of Cicely, and so was 
much mote mentally at leisure to notice circumstances of an extraneous character* 
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^On the landing was some rare and exquisite statuary, upon which Claude co uld 
not help casting a passing glance of ad miration,'<&nd then a door, the panels of 
which were of ma ogany, and the corners gilt, was opened, and the bishop was 
found sitting at a table, writing, or pretending to write. 

All great men arc always found writing or reading by those who visit them. 
It looks grand, abstracted and overpowering intellectual, tt is the custom, then, 
always to, look with quite an appearance of surprise, as if the Visitor were! not at all 
expected, but had just trotted in, put^of .the.streets, without the slightest let or 
hinderance to reaching the sanctum sanctorum of the’great personage who had 
taken perhaps half ao hour to consider whether they should be adsnUte l or 

T > {*■. J’ i* ^ f , ->4 ! . jr <v "* t/ i •. A.f tvf ** P 

f * .The door of tnc^roo^i was opened, akd Claude; with. Cicely clinging to his arm, 
wasinthe pre’sence of thebishop, who looked rather scrutinisingly upon them. 


t.W* a rtf! i-»t I o n ot/-v W *V * 

M SJ&ht&TSim W d P not w*nt,*he wward ? ... .* ^ 

By no means. w..<■]•«',r> ■»/ 

*‘ Pray he seated. My time, of course, is rather valuable, and I have to re¬ 
quest that you will be so good as to say, as quickly as possible, 'hat you have to 

W;.V, l * .!*• t iy 4 'V r - r * l j* ,r w '.j Ur* 

,<v l baye as little desire as your lordship can hayey. said Claude, “to occupy 

valuable time; I have much to do, and therefore cannot afford to waste my oppor¬ 
tunities. Will you lordship tell me candidly if any one be listening ? J > ,;Vj 

... “ Qe&’foX&t.uZW ,«8 nfld s??«r’'-. (■: xab'.t. 

. IK JH wr* 

misses fire, and carries a couple of bullets with the greatest: steadiness^" 

*' Yes, I—I. Oh, yes. Bold it the other way.” 

“ Well, my lord, I took it from the secret pocket of Claude D aval’s coat/* 

f ou did . j r „ ^ t n* y^Jbfai jwfT 1 

“ I did, my lord. , . ^ if . ♦» 

“ And did he ermit you, or had you r previously taken him prisoner—perhaps 


The bishof) Hastily enough look kis hand off tfie bellqjjill, and sunk back 
into, his chair again, ..from whence he had suddenlyriseninthe alarm.of the 

^fwr V*" 5 W'PW- #**£41* h's;;a *«* f 

CWde» “nave you ftpfhingtp say 

. ^“This overwhelming assurance !” gasped the,bishop./^ 

9 S* ■Cannot, be without * an ohj ect., more .distinct and • important,” added Claude, 
“than merely frightening a bishop. / l have ^motive. far [higher*- This young! 
lady, for a,young lady she.is, despite her male attire, has agreed, to make me so 
happy as to become my wife;. tge only return l ask of you for bringing, you 
Claude Duval without any reward; is that yonmarry \'pjf forthwith.^-• * 

The ‘qm^bl^Can^^bHtr^ ^ 

« Your answer,’ said Clgude., r‘‘ jGtuick, your a- 

**' <d j sti-i v *t 

*w* n?ff- ’l ..+ ?<*' * T 

Claude deliberately, cocked the pistpl r/ .s ■-,*■ v»#j. ? 

is^S That/s to say». stop,^',8Md the bishop. # yl think t will, although it is con- 
trary to.mjr,^usage. I—I really ought not. jGod bleu me I wish some one 

6, . ^ ^ ^ it*' ^ ^ ^ *’**■ w.o odd 

"Ani I MW •{JtaJj.ia w* AM 
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“ Yes. Can anything be more pleasant than the prospect of an immediate 
union with this young lady ? Come, my lord, delays are dangerous. I will trouble 
you to proceeu at once, and any shuffling at your peril. I am not a man to be 
trifled with. 1 tell you candidly, that this is something like a trial of strength be* 
ween us, and I am determined to have the mastery. Quick, my lord! where is 
your book, or will you trust to your memory ? ‘ I am not very particular to a word 
or two.” 

The bishop groaned. 

«I«~I don’t think I can remember a word of it,** he faltered. a Indeed, I ata 
quite sure 1 cannot. 1 don’t often marry people; but if 1 must, I must, so I’ll go 
for my book at once.* 

** If it be iu this room you may get—if in another I will go with you j and 
remember, upon the least appearance of treachery on your part, or even if 1 sus¬ 
pect you wrongfully, I will ilow your brains out.” 

The bishop groaned again. Then he rose and went to a book-case, from whence 
he took a Book of Common Prayer, and that moment, the sickly.looking super¬ 
cilious secretary came into the room. 

** Mv lord, 1“-’ 

“ Will give away the bride,” cried Claude, finishing the sentence for him, and 
at the same time seizing him by the collar, and flinging him into a corner of the 
room, where he sat propped up by the wall, looking the picture of fright and sur¬ 
prise. Claude now walked to the door and locked it, saying as he did so, “ We 
don’t Want any one else, so now proceed at once. Cicely is the name cf the lady, 
and with my Christian appellation you are already acquainted. Proceed my 
lord.* 


“ Dearly beloved,” said the bishop with another groan, for the idea of being 
forced to marry Claude Duval was gall arid wormwood to him, and his thoughts 
were wandering to what the wicked wits of the time would say, ‘ should the 
affair get wind among them. More than once he thought of breaking off abruptly 
in the midst of the service, but as often as the thought came over him to do so, 
and he looked up from the prayer-book, his eyes were dazzled by a sight of 
that provoking bright pistol barrdl, to which Claude had given such commenda¬ 
tions, and with another groan, he would resume. 

Thus it was that Claude and Cicely were made man and wife. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

I • fK 

TUB ESCAPE FROM THE OFFICERS.—NEWGATE AND ITS GOVERNOR. 

The ring with which Cicely was married was one that had belonged to Claude’s 
mother, and which he had, until that occasion, worn constantly upon his little 
finger. The dubious-looking secretary gave the bride away, and then shrunk back 
into his comer again, where he thought it prudent to remain, until watching his 
opportunity, he crept under a table, and so on to the door, and fairly escaped 
from the room. 

_ ■ .* • 

t may. be presumed that Claude did not notice the absence of the secretary 
till it was too late to prevent it. Ciq|ly saw a flush of colour suddenly visit his 
cheek, hut she did not attribute it to any apprehension. Claude himself, how¬ 
ever, the moment he became aware that the secretary was gone, knew his 
danger. . : ,*» „ ' 

But with so adventurous a spirit as he was, to know his danger was to Know 
iloiost at the same moment, as ,if by intuition, some means of avoid- 
mg it. . 
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Turning to tiic bishop, be said— 

" My lord, you have done me a service, and I do not tee why you should cherish 
the unchristian resentment against me that you to. I must, however, despite 
that, make you useful to a yet greater extent,** ^ 

Something strongly resembling an oath passed the bishop’s lips. In fact, if he 
had not been a bishop, nobody could have scrupled to own that he said. *’ D—?n 
it I” is audibly as possible. _ .... •• 

** I think I must trouble you,*' added Claude, “ to accompany down stairs.'* 
The sight of the piftol again stopped all scruples, aad down stairs they wet t 
together. The moment they gained the passage, the street-door opened, and the 
secretary appeared looking quite triumphant, although, owing to suddenly con¬ 
fronting Claude, he was a little.cut up in his gratification. Duval look but, one 
step towards him: .and then looking keenly in his face, he said, in a perfectly 

n,i A •, i, *- * * L '- ' w V i j .1 * * *■ 1 ** f v> 

■ M ®"®T ** • i -.hi* • m'-kt4'4$T 

" ^ 11 they be*here soon?’* , 

u Who—who—do you mean?" stammered the secretary. 

" Oh, pho 1' The officers you have been for.” * 

** Seize ^him,** said the bishop. # 

** Held (” said Cl iude, as he held the bishop’s arm with a grip of iron'—*' hold! 
1 know that 1 shall be taken, because I think you are angry enough now, and 
fierce enough to sacrifice your life for this object. 1 have sworn to myself to 
take your life, or to leave this house in safety; and, by all that is sacred on earth 
or in Heaven, I will keep m oath." 

"Go in peace/* said the bishop, with a shudder, "go in peace.*’ 

“Order your carnage, then, and com 2 with me, I will do you no harm, but 
you must say it is a mistake of your officious secretary, and that I am a friend of 
yo»«-«r-yo u rlife!” s • ,, •*/ 

. “Yes, yes! Oh, dear me, yes.** 

"Where is he?’* said? g*uff voice, as two men rushed in the hall. 

Who ?” said Claude. 

“ Duval, the highwayman, to be sure.** 

"Ask bis lordship.” . ,, { ,/ \ \ 

f There is no such person here,’* said the bishop, ‘ it is all a mistake. Thi? 
gentleman is a friend of mine, and is going out with mejin my carriage. Ob 
lord! 1 * } - ~ ’ 

“ Your lordship seems as if you would enjoy your drive,'* said one of the. 
officers,, “ If I catch the fellow, wholcame round to my house and made a fool 
of me, I*il make him remember it.” 

The secretary immediately hid himself behind a statue, and as he did so he 
made noise enough for one of the officers to 'glance that wav, and sav— V 
“ What’r that?" J C 

Only a cur,’* said Claude, as he gave the secretary some half-dozei heavy 
kicks behind the statue, which the valorous individual put up with quietly, 
rather than com# out. and be put in the dilemma of contradicting the bishop, or 
admitting he made a mistake in calling the officers. 

“ Order the carriage,** cried Claude, as the footman made his appearance. 

The buhop repeated the command, and tne carriage, which was just about ready, 
was in a few minutes a A the door of the house. Claude whispered in the ear of the 
bishop—- ft ; r • *< .* r* & . ■■<£>•'-’■ f $* 1 % 

*' You have played your part hitherto like a man of discretion, but circumstances 
compel me, although reluctantly, to give you some more trouble. You must come 
with vi, until we are in a safer place than this.** 

. The bishop hae now no disposition to sacrifice his life, after going so far, and 
b® readily enough complied with Claude’s wishes, that he should get into the car- 
f iage. In toother moment they were all three seated in the luxurious vehicle, that 
is, its owner, Claude and Cicely. ! 

t he footman touched his hat as he shut the door, and lingered to know where 
to drive to* 
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u an< ^ * ^cumber in Drury Lane/’ said Claude. 

“ The what, sir ?” 

u The * Cat and Cucumber,’ in Drury Lane.” 

“ Yet sir—oh yes.—A-hem! Certainly, my lord. The Cat and— a-hem !— 
Cucumber, m Drury Lane/’ . 

The footman perked up his nose, as though there had been something noxious 
at the extreme end of it, which he was afraid would fall into his mouth, unless he 

v very careful, and then mounting behind, he gave the order to the astounded 
coachman • <■ 
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There was another person, however, who heard the order where to drive to 
with some gratification, and that other wag one of the officers, who accordingly 
jumped up behind the coach, resolved to see the end of the adventure. As may J 
be supposed, the bishop was rather ill at ease in his carnage wi h such company, 
but he dissembled his feelings the best way he could, and the vehicle soon reached 
the classic regions of Drury Lane. 

An inquiry or two on the part of the still ireful footman soon discovered the 
Cat and Cucumber, and pr obably never before in the annals of that establishment, 
could there be recounted such a visit as was now paid to it. Claude aligned, 
and handed out Cicely. The officer sprang from behind, and laying his hand 
upon Claude's arm, said— 

“You are my prisoner." ;; 

u By what authority r* said Claude. 
u The law. I know you are Duval.*’ 

And how came you here V* 
u At the back of the carriage.’*.. 

r That must have been uncomfortable. You shall return inside, which I assure 
you is as convenient as it can possibly he made. __ It is not everybody who would 
do so .much for you.** ’ ^ , 

As he spoke, Claude put forth all the extraordinary strength which he possessed, 
and which only upon extraordinary occasions he called into eieickc. Lifting 
the officer off his feet, he at once dashed him into the carriage, akd dosed the 
door. In another moment hi was in the public*house called the “Cat and 
Cucumber,” with Cicely, 

To the first person he met, Claude said— 

“ Go to the door. You will find that my horse has followed me, although 1 
cams in a coach.” 

This was literally true. Sue had indeed followed the bishop's carriage, which the 
sagacious creature. had seen contained her master, and now stood wilting for 
him at the door of the public-house. He had to show himself, before she would 
allow herself to be removed. The officer, however, by this time had managed,' 
after doing some amount of personal damage to the bishop, to scramble out of the 
carriage, and, mad with anger and shame at his defeat, he rushed into the public- 
house. - .. 

" What do you want, Fletcher F* said the landlord, advancing. 

** Claude Duval.** 

“ You know as well as I do that you can’t have him here. Come, come, be 
wise and be off. Keep what sort of watch you like outside, but here, as you 
are well aware, it is an understood thing you acre not to make prisoners. It won t 
do, Fletcher, so don't try it on. 1 \ 

’'Confusion!” 

** phi that’s likely enough; but you know what’s right, as well as I do, so get 
alon with you, unless you choose to come in the regular i*ay, and make yourself 
comfortable and look about you a bit.'’ 

”I must take him.’* 

“ Nonsense, you have your regulars, you know as well as I do, bo don’t make a 
fool of yourself.—Will you take anything to drink V 

'* This last vras a proposition that had a mollifying effect upon the officer, whose 
rage had cooled down sufficiently to convince him that a now at the “ Cat and 
Cucumber,” for the purpose of trying to make a prisoner, would be the most * 
ineffectual thing in all the world. 

He took the something to drink, and left the place. 
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CHAPTER XL: 


THE GOVERNOR OP NEWGATE’S INTERVIEW WITH TOM BRERETON. 

That Claude and Cicely, who now ro closely united her fortune to his, found 
shelter and kindness at the Cat and Cucumber, we may well suppose. The 
course of our narrative carries us now to gloomy Newgate. 

In one of the apartments of the governor’s house, sat that individual himself, 
and Mr. Tom Brereton. The latter was exp’ainiug something with some amount 
of rehemence, while the governor looked anything but pleased, and was biting 
his pen, with which, by the papers lying before him, he appeared to have been 
writing Rome letters. 

Tom Brereton broke the silence that for some time had been maintained 
between them, and wh ch the governor did not seem disposed to disturb. 

“ It it as I tell you,” he said. 

“ I cannot make it out,” said the governor. 

” No—nor I. I am quite sure she had the note purporting to come from Claude, 
and I am equally sure, from further inquiries that I have made, that she had no 
suspicions of its genuineness wharever, but actually set out to walk to London. 
However, she never reached the spot where my men were posted, to ana i her 
up.” 

" So it appears." 

“ Yes, and that’s what puzzles rae.” 

The governor shook his head, as he said—■ 

'* Ah, you don’t know what sort of person you have to do with, Mr. Brereton; I 
can tell you that Claude Duval is capable of things that would make your hair 
stand on end on iy to dream of.” 

u I know that; but how could he know what we meant to do?” 

“ Can you trust the Jew 1" 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“ Can he trust his agents * 

“ He had but one, he said, in whom he put any confidence or faith, and that 
one he declared was so bound to him in every possible way, that he dared not 
betray him,’ if he were ever so much inclined so to do.” 

“ A nd yet he must have done so.” 

** Well, it’s a hard case, after all my exertions to do myself some good in the 
World, to be so thoroughly posed at all points. My plan was a good one enough, 
too. I’m sure. * 

“ Yes. I never, though, perfectly understood it.” 

“ Why you understood you were to nave £500.” 

* e Oh, yes, yes.” 

** Well, then, I'll tell you thereat. You must know that eld Junks, a relation 
of ours, has died in India, and most unaccountably left me nothing, though he 
died worth £50,000 they say.” 

° What was old Junks’s objection to you?” 

“ Why, I have seen the will, in which he says, I have heard something of a rela¬ 
tion cf mine, named Tom Brereton. He is not very bright, I hear, or very honest, 
to I leave him nothing, convinced that he is just the sort of person to consign to 
the care of Providence.” 

“ Humph 1” 

“ What do you say humph for ?” .. 

“ Why, I was just thinking it was not very flattering to you.” 

“ Well, not very, certainly. Well, as I was saying, he left me-nothing, and 
goes on to divide all his propelty between Markham Breieton and Cicely, and 
he says that if one of those should be dead, or die within twelve months, * the 
other shall have the whole.” ; ’ - 
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“ Humph 1” 

“ D—n it—-why do you tay humph always V* - 

“Oh, that’s nothing ; it’* only a way I have got. Go on.’* 

" Well, don’t da it fegain, that’ll all. Where was I ? Oh, I know; well, when I 
found out that old Junks had left roe nothing, of course I set about seeing 
whether I could not make something out of it.*’ 

"Naturally.” f- *■ . 

“Of course. Well, the grand thin* was, that neither Markham nor Cicely 
knew of old Junks’s d ath or will—I had that information all to myself.” 

“ A most important point.” 

“Very. I have something to pay to the Jew, though ; but one can afford to 
do that out of so much money, and I thought to myself that the nicest thing in 
the world would be to get rid of Markham, go that Cicely hould have all the 
money, and then marry her.” 

** A very good idea.” 

* I thought you would say that. Well, if Markham were hanged, ef course 
he is out of the way, you know, most effectually.” 

“I should rather think he would.” 

“ Of course. Well, as he would not do anything of his own accord to bring 
him to a bad end, I thought the next best thing was to make others believe he 
had.* 

“ Exactly. Hence the concoction of that letter, which is to be produced at 
bis trial, if Claude Duval should really be as good as his word, and come forward 
to clear Brereton.” 

“ You are right; but as regards Cicely, somehow she never saw my merits.” 

“ No ?” 

“Never, never! So the only way was to get her to consent by some means 
that had nothing to do with my merits, that she somehow don’t or won’t 
see.” 


“ Spoken like an oracle.” 

“ Very well. Don’t bother me. I thought of getting her shut up somewhere, 
and then telling her that the only way to save both herstlf and Markham, weald 
be to marry me. What do you think of that ?” 

“ Humph v* ~ 

“ Good God, there you are, saying * humph !' again.” 

“ Well, where’s the harm ?’* 

“Ob, no particular barm—only it’s monstrous provoking, that’s *all, and you 
ought not to do it, considering that you are to have five hundred pounds for 
helping me.” ^ 

“ Yes, that is understood.” 

“ Of course it is; and what makes it more provoking is, that she has given me 
the slip, after all my trouble. Where can she be ?'* 

“ Ah, humph ?” 

“ Do you want to drive me mad ?” ! 

“Weil, well, something will turn up, I daresay, to make all right enough ; of 
course the letter in Claude’s name will have a great effect, and you will at all 
events have the satisfaction of getting rid of Duyal, for he will be hung to all 
intents and purposes.”. 

“ You really think so ?” ~ < I ~ 

“ I know so, my friend. But you are, I know, wasting your valuable time with 
me.” • -p 

The governor rose as he spoke. It was his only way of getting rid of his 
visitor, who was not the most welcome guest he gcould have in the 
world/* * Tfc, * | d 

“ Very well,” said Tom Brereton, “ very well. You do the best you can, and 
;; I will do the best I can ; and if, between us, we cannot get the better of this 
’ Claude Duval, it will be a very hard case indeed.” ... .• . , / r ' ; 

Tom Brereton now left Newgate, and sauntered down the Old Bailey towards 
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Holborn Hill, but just as he got to Fleet-market, some one touched him on the 
arm, and upon turning abruptly, he saw, to his amazement and consternation, 
Claude Duval. 

*' One word of alarm,’’ whispered Claude, u one exclamation or gesture so 
as to bring danger upon me, and I will scatter your brains upon the pavement. 
Take my arm, and walk gently. I want to speak to you.’* 

Anger, rage, fear, all were struggling in the bosom of Tom Brereton, but he 
knew well the determined spirit he had to deal with, and he took the arm of 
Claude, while his face turned as white as milk, and he trembled so he could 
scarcely walk. ■ 


CHAPTER XLI, 

THR EXTORTED DOCUMENT.—-THE PROPOSED ROBBERY IN QUEEN STREET. 


“You seem surprised,” said Claude. 

” I—I am a little.” 

“ And terrified.” 

“ Yes, yes, a little—only a little. I—I confess to being a little put out. It’s 
a fine day, ain’t it?” 

“ Why, I think it’s very gloomy.” 

** Yes, yes, I—I mean gloomy." 

** And yet the air is .balmy, and on the whole the day is decidedly 
cheerful.” 

” Oh yes, decidedly cheerful.” 

Claude smiled to himself as he saw how thoroughly determined Tom Brereton 
was to agree with him. Bat it did not suit him to spend his time in trifling, so 
he at once proceeded to what he meant. 

“ You perfectly understand your position, Mr. Tom Breretor,” he said. “ It 
is one of some danger, if you do not use your opportunities with discretion; but 
if you wish to preserve yourself, you are too insignificant to make anything like 
a serious effort to destroy." 

“ Oh," said Tom. 

“Yes. And now I want of you a written confession of the little piece of 
villany, regarding the forging of my name to a letter, addressed to Markham 
Brereton.” 

Tom was so completely astounded at the suddenness of ibis statement, that but 
for the supporting arm of Claude, he must have fallen to the ground. The whole 
street appeared to swim round with him, and thejddea-he was found out in 
what he considered one of the most cunning and secret things he ever did in his 
life, was enough ta drive him out of his senses. 

“ Answer me," said Claude. “ I insist upon an immediate answer." 

“ What—what can I say V* 

“ That you will come to the nearest tavern, and write] the confession I want 
of you.” 

“ I—I must, I suppose.” 

“ You may be assursd that you must.” 

Tom Brereton uttered a deep groan, but he saw that there was no help for him, 
and being quite sure that Claude Duval was one who kept his word, he did not 
scruple to think discretion by far the better part of valour. 

“ Only say what you want of me,” he cried, u and I’ll do it.” 

“ I only want what I say. Come this way. Here is a house that may 
afford the necessary accommodation to us. Attempt to move an inch otherwise 
than I direct you, and you die*” 
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If “ Lord have metfcy upon me i” . t > f 

He may, but I will have none, unless you speedily perform what I require of 
you.** '(* 

The door of a tavern near it hand was invitingly open, and into it Claude led 
hie pr joner, for such Tom was, to all intents and purposes, and calling tor a private 
room and writing materials, he made Tom sit dow n. r~ \ 

t fou—you won’t kill me,” said Tom ; ffob dear me, you don’t mean to 
murder me* I hope; do have some mercy upon me.” - - < v 

«' Why,” said Claude t>uite composedly, “* when you were dead you would only 
be so much carrion, but while you are alive I think I may do some good witb you, 
potwithstanding your wish to be mischievous.” 

“Then vou will spare my life V • • < ~ 

“ Yes.” 

“ That’s a comfort, I breathe again; only spare my life, and tell me what to do 
and I’ll do it, you may depend.” 

u I think that you will; now write down, as clearly and distinctly as you c&o, the 
particulars of the forged letter that the governor of Newgate has, and whieh it was 
-aiid is intended to produce at the trial of Mr. Markham Brereton, for the purpose 
of quite confounding me, should I come forward as a witness in his favour.” 

“ Perhaps you won’t mind telling me how you came to know—— r ” , c 
•{ Write!” cried Claude, sternly; “ it is my place to ask questions, yours to 
answer them; I am in no humour for trifling, and will not endure it.” 

Thus admonished, TomBrereton thought his best plan would be to commence 
his enforced confession at once, and he did so, although with a reluctance that was 
quite ridiculous to see. 

When it was complete, he handed it to Claude, who then, finding that it was- 
qu'te as full as could be wished, made him sign it, and then, folding it carefully, be 
said in a calm, determined voice— 

'* You are now at liberty j but knowing as 1 do, that on the day of trial you will 
seek to disown this document, and to say that it was extorted from you by force, 
and has not truth in if, I warn you that in such a case a terrible retribution shall 
be exacted of you.” 

Tom looked dreadfully pale. 

The same power,” continued Claude, ” whieh enabled me to discover that you 
were pursuing such infamous courses, will arm me with the means of defeating you 
when you make farther attempts to avoid the consequences of your crimes and 
your follies.” 

So saying, Claude Duval left him at once. 1 1 . w* * '£ '* 

Hurrying thiough several streets, so as to place considerable distance between 
him and the house .where Tom Brereton was left, Claude at length slackened 
his pace, and appeared to be involved in deep thought. ; jjU , . ■ . 

Ci I am sorry,” he said to himself, “ that after all I have behaved so hastily to 
Sixteen-string Jack; to be sure he committed a serious offence against me, but 
after all he did all he could do for the best, that is to say he confessed the truth 
to me, and put me upon my guard ;« I ought to have considered, too, that the 
offence itself would not have been committed, had not hia mind been thoroughly 
weakened and his intellect frightfully subdued, by the strange and terrible adven¬ 
ture® he had gone through.” : « f / •-** 

These thoughts thronged through the mind of Claude,- and induced him to wish 
muoh to discover Jack’s retreat. 

* t 4 e . # «*. ± L) 7 { y;; 

iUnder ordinary circumstances, be would have found no difficulty in doing 
that/ but since the execution, 3ixtee.n-9tring Jack had been so frightfully beSeflby 
fears of re-execution, that he had not frequented any of his old haunts, so that 
Claude was completely at fbuty concerning where to find him. * ^ 

Suddenly, while lie was thus/ruminating, he fancied some one gently touched 
him on the arm, and turning suddenly he saw the object of his thoughts standing 
with a woe-begone face within a few paces of him.' - «\ V l n. 
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“ Claude,” said Jack, “ don’t look so sternly on me. Oh, Claude, if you knew 
what I have suffered 1” - ' 

Claude Duval held out his hand to bixteen«string Jack, saying as he did so, in 
a voice of emotion— 

“ All is forgotten.” * 

“ Oh, no—no—no.” 

“ Yes, I say yes. All is forgotten and forgiven, Jack; we are all to each other 
as ever we were. I only grieve that your sufferings have so far got the better of 
you as to make you fell and think in a manner repugnant to your nature,” 

“Can this be possible ?" 

“It is true. Jack.” 

Sixteen-string Jack took Claude’s arm, and they walked on for some short 
distance together in silence. At length the former spoke. 

“ r .i his is the happiest moment,” he said, “ that I have known for a long time.” 
“ May it be the worst,” said Claude; “ and all the moments that are to come, 
as far transcend it in happiness as it transcends those that arc past!” 

Jack shook his bead. 

“ Come, come, you must not despair.” 

“ No, no, C.'aude, I will not now despair, since I have become reconciled to you, 
but happy I can never be. 1 have now but one ambition, and that is that you 
will employ me in undoing some of the bad work that I have done.” 
r< Well, Jack, where does the Jew live ?” 

■* The Jew doctor who restored me, and whose real name is Myers, lives here 
in Queen Street.” 

“ Indeed !” 

«• “ Yes, he has a large house there, full of the most costly articles that the whole 
of Europe can furnish him with. There is no limit' to his luxury and 
extravagance.” 

“ Well, I propose paying him a vist.” 

“ A visit V' 

“Yes; you must know. Jack, that lam not in funds just now, and it is quite ne¬ 
cessary that I should be. I rather think that that Brereton has not money to fee 
counsel and to go to the necessary expenses for his defence against the false charge 
that is brought agamst him. Cicely likewise must be differently provided for 
from what she was, so that I really, one way and another, am in immediate want 
of one hundred pounds, and I have no time to go on the road for it,” 

“ But you do not expect to get it of Myers ?” 

“ I do.” 

“ Impossible!” 

“ Not so impossible, perhaps, as at the first glance it appears. You used to be, 
before you took to the road, as good a hand at a lock as was to be found in th© 
length and breadth of all England. Has your cunning deserted you ?” 

“ I think not.” 

“ Then I have just but one question to ask of you.” 

*• And that*—” * • 

“ Is, will you accompany me to might in an attempt to get some cash from the 
Jew ?" 

1 “ I will go with you, Claude, through fire and water—to the end of the world 
or a step beyond it, if you wish me to do so.’” * 

“ The devil!” exclaimed Claude, suddenly. 

“ What is the matter ?” said Jack. 

“ It’s an awkward thing. Do you see who is coming!” 

“ Ah, yes, yes, Lucy.” 

“ To be sure. Well, the fact is, I don’t want to haye anything to say to the 
girl, and would gladly avoid her,” 

“ You cannot. She sees you, and is coming fast. Talk quietly to her, and 
don’t have a scene, if you can help it.” 

“ I wish not for that.” 
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Lucy* whose dependence upon the promises of Claude had up to the last few 
days >een very strong*, now made her appearance, and rushing up to him, she 
seized him by the arm, and bursting into tears* exclaimed— rH y^u/.O 

•* You do not care for me now* Claude ; you have forgotten me/* 

“ Not forgotten you, Lucy, but—but the fact is, 1 lead too bad a life for you 
to care about me. 1 have not forgotten you, nor—but I want you to forget me/ 1 
u Forget you V 

" Yes, Lucy; you will find some one who can love you better than I.” 

** Oh, Claude, Claude, this is a cruel jest/* 

*' It is no est, Lucy, my destiny calls me another way. Listen to me, my girl. 
You must name some place where I can always send to you. You maybe assured 
you shall never want/* 

“ Want r** 

*’ No. That shall never be the case, Lucy, while I have anything for you, you 
may depend ; and you may have sufficient faith in tny resources to fee. assured 
that I shall be always able to provide in some way for those whom I love/’ ■ 
“Love?”! ■ •' 

*'Ye6, Lucy, love/* 

“ Then Claude, you do—love me still ?’’ 

“ Assuredly, you h&ve been a good girl to me. Now and then, perhaps, when a 
little jealousy got the better of you, you did not know very well what you were 
about; but m a general thing, 1 say you have been true to me/* >- -i> 

“ And yet you would cast me from you r” 

“There is a necessity that we should part/* 

“ You love another ?** 

Claude was silent. In the course of a few moments the girl abruptly held oat 
her hand to him, saying— ® 

“ Good-by, Claude/*' 

" Good-by/’ he replied. u Tell me where to send to you to-morrow/* 

She passed her hand across her eyes, as she said in a low mournful voice— 

“ Alas, how can I ?** 

“ Surely—surely you know where you are going/* 

cannot help it.—-How can I tell where the tide will take me?” 

These last few words were said in so low a tone as she hurried away, that 
laude did not catch them, and turning to Sixteen-string Jack, he asked him if lie 
heard what she .said. Jack had heard, but he shrank.from telling Claude, and ’ 
replied in the negative, adding after a moment— r, _ • vl * 

“ Women say a world of things that they don’t mean/* 

‘**Tis true* Let us orget her. She will manage, no doubt, to let me know 
where to find her, and I will keep my word regarding her, but live again with her 
I cannot now. Higher motives own me.” 5 r i .* y ;>{oi 

Claude did not feel exactly disposed to tell Jack In precise words that he was 
married to Cicely* hut left him to infer what he pleased from the ambiguous way 
in which he spoke of the affair. No doubt Jack had his own surmises on the 
subject, but he die not choose* after all that had taken place, to ask an questions 
of Claude concerning Cicely. • f . “ 

“ Show me the Jew's house,** said Claude. 

This Jack did; and after noting well the general aspect of It, and feeling as¬ 
sured that he not only should know it again at any hour, either of the night or 
the day, but that he had a tolerable notion of the plan of its internal anange- 
ments.he said— ' . 

* Well, Jack, where shall we meet to-night?* 
x ** Here, under this archway.** 

“ Agreed. You must provide yourself with all the tools necessary for making 
godi sn entrance to the house.* 

** Certry y, 1 understand that part of the profession better than you do/* 

? Yes, 1 will have everything ready/ ‘ ' ; <r . i * , , » , 3 X> I A . .. nr f v 

Claude could not help seeing that Sixteen-string Jack was. afraid of the advtn 
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CLA.TOE AND .TACK WATCHING TIIE MOVEMENTS OF THE JEW. 

ture, and indeed he could enaily suppose that under the peculiar circumstances, the 
Jew had acquired a control over Jack’s mind that bordered quite upon a super¬ 
stitious fear. He hoped, however, to be able to rescue his old friend from such 
a state of mental depression; and if the night’s enterprise had no other results 
than tilling Claude’s empty purse, and letting Sixteen-string Jack see that the 
Jew was not so all-powerful as he thought him, it would certainly not have been 
undertaken a vain. *> •>„ ' 

They agreed between them to meet under the archway, at one o'clock in the 
morning. - ”^1 
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“ What do you mean ? What has happened ?” 

As he spoke, Claude placed his hand upon Jack's arm, and the latter thereupon 
gave a cry ot terror, 

“ Gracious Heaven !” said Claude, " do you not know me ?" 

44 Oh I spare me.” 

44 Why, what is the meaning of this, Jack ? Have you at length fairly taken 
leave of your senses ?” 

By this time Sixteen-string Jack seemed to be aware who it was that was 
speaking to him, and he said, faintly— 

44 I think it is you, Claude. Oh, yes, I am sure now that it is you.” 

44 Assuredly.” ' 

“Thank God you are here, Claude. Did you hear it?” 

4 4 Certainly—1 were deaf else. You mean the thunder ?” 

44 No—no-no.” 

44 What then ?” 

44 The voice that came upon the storm with it. Did you not hear a voice say to 
you, audibly, that the hour of vengeance was at hand, and that tie end of the 
world had come, even while we were plotting and planning a robbery ? Oh, Claude 
—Claude, yon must have heard it—you must have heard it. Would it not have 
been dreadful for us to have been caught by the Almighty in iniquity ?"* 

44 You are mad, Jack.” 

44 Oh, no—no. They are mad who heed not the visible warnings of the hurri¬ 
cane. You and they, and all the world, are mad.” j 

“ Well,” said Claude, with a despairing sort of shrug of his shoulder; 44 1 am 
sorry. Jack, to find you are in such a frame of mind. Your judgment was once 
strong and able, but now I grieve to see that it is shattered. If you intend to 
help me in easing your friend the Jew of some of his cash, say so; if not, just be 
equally explicit, and I will essay the adventure myself.” 

44 No, Claude, no.” 

“ You will not ?” 

44 Come away, let us pray and repent,” 

44 1 beg your pardon. Jack. Every one to his taste. I had rather not just now, 
but don't say I stopped you. You can go and pray till all is blue, if you like. As 
for me, I think this storm is a capital opportunity for attacking the house of the 
Tew, so I shall set to work upon it.” • 

I No—no.” 


U . 


Yes—yes, I say. Yes—yes. Why, how you shiver ! Your teeth chatter, 
too, as though you were as cold as ice.” 

11 1 am cpld.” 

Claude took from his pocket a small flask of brandy, and handed it to Jack,, 
saying as he did so— 

“Then drink of that, it will perhaps bring you to a better fiame of mind. 
The storm, too, is well-nigh over. Do you not see and hear how the rain is 
coming down ? We shall be washed out of the entry if we do not leave it volun* 
t&rily in a few moments more. Have you drunk some ?” 

44 Yes.” 

“ And how do you feel now ?” 

44 Better, I think, and—and if you really have made up you mind to break into 
the Jew's house, it would be a dastardly thing of me to desert you.” 

4 * Give me your hand,” said Claude. “Now, old friend, I know you again. 
Why, you were but playing apart before, and in your disguise no one would have 
recognised you as the bold, generous, daring Sixteen-string Jack.” 

44 1 am weak at times. Is there any more of that brandy 

44 Certainly. Take another drop, and don’t let us have any more snivelling and 
crying about praying and repenting, and ail that sort of thing; you know we are 
men^and have got our work to do. Come on. Have you your tools with you?“ 


* '\i 


>W 


44 Yes. 

“ Good.” 


There is not a loek in London can stop me, if 1 choose to say open.” 

> ' rt '.J 
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A fine saw blade soon made way through the bar of the door, but when that 
obstacle was removed, it was found that there arere too bolts to get rid of, so 
that, with one thing and another, half an hour was consumed before the door of 
the Jew's house yielded, and then both Clauds and Jack thought that all the 
labour would be in vain, fora bell that was communicated with it, rung violently 
the moment they moved it. 

** Confound the suspicions rascal!" said Claude. 

“ Hush, bush." said Jack. 

The bell ceased ringing and all was still. They could not tell, of cours^ 
whether any alarm was given or not, but they closed the street door, and fastened 
it on the inside as well as they could, and then they stood in the dark passage 
and listened. 

For full five minutes they remained motionless, and then hearing no noise 
they concluded that, amid the clatter of the descending rain, the noise made 
by the bell had not been sufficient to awaken the Jew. 

“ It's all right," said Claude. 

“ It’s hard to say," whispered. Jack, “ but we must chance it. Come slowly up 
stairs, and when we get past all observation from the fanlight over the door, 1 will 
get a light." 

“ You have matches ? * 

“ Oh, yes, I never come upon an expedition of this kind without all my tools 
and implements with me, you may be sure,'* 

u You're right." 

They carefully ascended the staircase, which, be ng well carpeted, returned no 
sound of their footsteps, and when they reached the first landing, in another 
moment a faint blue light which be had procured throngh the instrumentality of a 
chemical match, enabled Claude to see about him. 

When a lantern which Jack took from his pocket was lit, every object upon 
which he turned the magnifiers was fully irradiated with light, and then they 
found that the landing upon which they were, was fitted up in a very costly manner 
indeed, and prevailed with so many luxuries, that Claude could not help 
sayirg— 

“If the staircase be thus elaborately furnished, what must the room, to which it 
is only the thoroughfare, be ?” 

“ He is rich with plunder," raid Jack. 

“ No doubt—no doubt, and you have of late contributed not a little to his ill- 
gotten wealth, Jack ?’* 

“ I have. The command he has had over me has been immensej I hope some 
day to be able to shake it off." 

“ You have but to determine to do so, surely, and it may be considered to be 
done, I should say." 

“ Oh, you do not know him.” | 

“ He is a man." 

“ Yes* with power seemingly more thau human. 

“Hush!" 

Claude laid his hand upon the arm of Jack, who in a moment shut up the lan¬ 
tern, so that all was darkness around them. 

“ What did you hear?" whispered Jack. 

A footstep—-look, there is a faint light, too. We must hide ourselves some¬ 
where—ah—good luck! this door is open—come. Jack, come in. The light in¬ 
creases. Some one is evidently coming down the stairs. W ho can it be ?* 
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It was into a back room upon tbe first floor that Claude and Jack went for re¬ 
fuge from tfie person who was coming slowly, down the stairs, but they did not 
close the door sufficiently to shut out all mean's of observation* fo* theySvere 
naturally anxious to 'know who it was that at such an hour was ^oing about the 
house, * f: PfS •« >>'** I *m >■; ^T"'- . S u -.v^y j 

“ Look,* said Claude in a whisper to Jack ,.** and tell me if you know who it is. 
There—there he is.* ‘ b ! * ^ s . ^ ■ * ? > *' « *• <>*..1 #%<} . 1 


'“ Lost J ^Vhatdoyqu mean ?** / « 5 

* Oh, you know Kim hot as I khowliim. He has powers of mischief that trans¬ 
cend all that you can imagine. ,, | 

fear him nqt, Hush, only watch him narrowly,’t 
Meyers, the Jew doctor, was a tall gaunt-looking man, of about fifty years of age, 
and as he came slowly down the stairs which led to the upper portion of his house, 
he looked more tall and gaunt than he really wag, for he was attired In a 
dressing-gown, the skirfs’ofwhich swept the floor, and upbn his head he wore a 
strange conical cap, .;•*«<* : y* Liu ^.g* 1 **^ bpp** 

h In his hand lie‘had a large k n i fev ' v * 

It was impossible to draw any precise conclusion from his manner, as to whether 
he had risen in copsequenee of th? alarm given by the ringing of the bell, or not, ! 
although Claude, as far as he could 1 be Said to have an opinion, was inclined; to 
think that jt ’waVhot so. 

There was an a ; r of deliberation about Meyers which seemed to be very tar 
horn the sort of feeling with which a man would get up in the night who thought 
his house was attacked. Nor did he look at all’about him, as one might naturally 
have supposed he would under such circumstances. On the contrary, he proceeded 
as though he had some perfectly definite object, which could not have besnthe 
case in the event of a mere night alarm \ . rl -■<** 

loth Claude and Jack were puzzled to know what to think about this odd coi . 
duct 1 of the J&ivJ *&■%>*, n*v» ftffi \ k. *• 

“ Patience and let us watch him,’' whispered Claude. ‘‘There is no other re¬ 
source ; we shah perhaps find out something very curious and interesting by a close 
attention to his movements.” Jdand* Ji **?r4 v 

The more they watched Meyers, the more they were convinced that it was not 
the alarm of tbe bell ringing tha: had got him up at such an bom, an i the 
more curious did they become, to know what on earth he could be about, *talking 
through his house at such a time, with a *arge and formidable-looking knife in his 
hand; 1 "" v ' n * ti o;.w rcre h! imd&M fc*4 * 


As Claude looked carefully at him, an idea came across him, and be whispered 
to Jack, saying— . 

M He is asleep. Conscience has been exercising her power over that man, and 
he has arisen in his sleep.” 
u Ho you really think so,” 

“ Look at him, and you will not doubt it.” 

Jack looked earnestly in the face of Meyers, and then he said— 

'■‘■It is so j as you say, Claude, he has arisen in his sleep. No doubt the 
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noise of the storm and the bell mingled with some visions of his slumbers, 
and he has risen to repeat, perchance, some event of his former waking 
life.” 

“ Some'crime ?” 

“ Doubtless a crime. Such & man’s life is made up of crimes. Hush, he speaks 
again—let us hear him." 

“ Yes,” said Meyers, “ blood is real—but what°of that ? Many things are real 
as well as blood, and no one fears them. It is but a pang, and then all is over. He 
must die some time, and when he does I may not have the diamonds, but if he 
die now 1 do have them. Hush—-hush—softly—hush!” 

.i“'A murder!” whispered Jack. • * I**- 

“ No doubt of it.” 

*-‘To be sure,” added Meyers, “ he is one of my own people, but my own people 
must die some time—I will do it.” 

“ A pretty rascal!” said Claude. 

“Follow him—follow him.” 

Meyers openwd the door that was next to that through which Cluudfc and Jack 
had just passed, to get out of his way, and in a moment he had left the landing. 
There was no difficulty, however, in following him, for he left the door wide open, 
so both Claude and Jack slipped into the room; 

It was & large and handsome bed-chamber. In the centre was a great old. 
fashioned bed with costly hangings, and a great plume of feathers at each of it? 
corners. All the appointments of the room, too, were of the first description, as 
they could very well see by the light which the Jew earned. 

He continued muttering something to himself now'which they could not very 
well make out, and then he placed his light'upon a table and approached the bed, 
but he paused before he reached it, and said— 

“Is all right below 

After waiting apparently in a state of indecision for a few moments, he went to 
a part of the room where there was a door, and opening it he disclosed a large 
cupnoard. He stooped to the floor of it, and appeared to be making a great effort 
to lift something. ’ 4 ' 

it was a wonder that the exertion did not awaken him, but at length he 
got up the lid of a hoie in the cupboard, and then he rose muttering to 
himself— ■ ' *■ ' _ 

“ Yes, yes, down there he will be safe. Let the dead consort with the dead, 
it has received others, and it shall receive him; He came to sleep here for secu¬ 
rity with his diamonds, and lo! he dies the death, and the bright gems become 
mine—yes, all mine!” * 5 

He then went to the table, and got the light, with which he advanced again to 
the tra. -door, and holding it so as to give as much light as possible into the depth 
below, he stooped and looked down. 

“What a grave i” he said. “But he is not the first—no—no—no. Howl 
should 1 be so rich if he were the first ? I shall be rich enough some day to go 
to the East, and be a prince among my people. Yes, 1 shall be great in Jerusalem, 
if I am rich, and all will bow down to me. Oh, yes, I must have the diamonds. 
How deep down will he go ?** 

“ About that depth,” said Claude, as he put up his foot and sent the Jew 
headlong down the trap entrance. 

H Good God !” said Jack, % 

One shriek came up from the depths of the abyss, and then all was still. 

“Now, Jack, 1 ’ said Claude, “i have not taken this Jew’s life for any sort of 
quarrel that I had with him, or for any romantic feeling that I was doing an act 
of justice towards society by ridding it of a bad member ; but it is for your sake 
I have done it.* 2 *-3# ■> ~ * 1 ;; . " ‘ /’.’if \ _ . , 

“ For my sake V* * n.vifc-b » __ • * ••••'■ .. 4 f \ 

“Yes. Has not this man been as it were an incubus upon you? Has he 
hot completely made you his slave ? Has he not cenfoundec all year faculties, 

I m m t u s ft * i n m **** i~.- .. — 
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and so 3?srpove?il your judgment net your magiuation that you nc n@i 
yourself P** - u i* ' •»/. £>* 

“ Yes—oh, yes/* 

“ Then you are firm f u 

Jack drew a long breath before he spoke, and then he only said! 

M I hope so.” 

* You only hope so. Are you not sure f „, . ■ > “ " 

* No, Claude.* » --1*1. ^ •* ■■ 

“ Where are your doubts ?* • s . *» , n •«. • > * 

“ I have been so accustomed to think this man something more than human, 
that although 1 hive teen him dis^pptm down that hole, I should not fee 1 at all 
surprised at hie reappearance/* 

Claude laughed. * . Ms“*i■ »*» wff ’ 

Jack shook hi head, as he added,—• 

‘VWait a bit—wait a bit.’* .*,%>**» 

“ Well, well. Jack, at all event* I suppose the house is our own, and we had 
better take advantage of the opportunity and fill our purees, if wo can. Dome. It 
is most probable that we shall find what we want in some strong box, which your 
ingenuity will be taxed to open.” /> * ,\ fci V *» ft *n i 

M My experience/* said ii :k, (i of these matters ha3 taught me to believe that 
it is in the bedrooms of such at Meyers that their principal moveable valuable 
ire kept, and to such a perfection has the tcience of robbery got, that there are 
cracksmen in London who will tell you in which drawers in a chest of drawers 
money is most l*kely to be kept/* * • V' w y , j • j 

t Itl , 


Indeed !*’ 


.•# ?J3i 


" Yes, and they are mostly correct. Come on, if we are to do anything/* 

“ Ah, Jack, you are yourself again, now that you have got rid of the terror of 
that man/’ - c 

“I feel belter.” ■ . v |4 

Jack smiled now in something of his old way, and he and Claude at once pro¬ 
ceeded up stairs to the bedroom of the Jew, which they easily found. Claude 
was rather surprised to find no one else in the house, but Jack told him that Meyers 
was in the habit of only employing an >ld woman in the daytime to attend upon 
him, and that she did not sleep upon the premises. ' j :\ 
u Then we are absolute masters here V said Claude. 

11 1 presume so.* % , 

In the Jew’s bedroom they were nearly being foiled,, for nothing of any value of 
a portable character could the? for a time find. At leu it close to the head of; 
the bed Claude saw a small keyhole in the wall, and he at once po uted it out tc 
Jick, saying,— « 

“There, there; can you do anything with tLnt !'* 

“Ah, you bavAnund it/' ,r 

“You think so?” ■ 

“I am certain of it; and it will be a lock indeed that will resist the means l 
have here of opening it. Hold the light,' Claude, and if this be the wt strong 
box, I think we shall soon obtain a sight of its contents.” 

Jack produced his skeleton keys, and commenced operations, but the lock was 
certainly an ingenious one, for it resitted his efforts a eoneidertfcl time. At 
length, with a sudden click it was thrown back, nnd in another moment a small, 
iron doot in the wall creaked upon its binges, and saowed a tolerably capaciou* 
chest, let into the solid brick work of which the wall mi composed. ^ w / 
Claude eagerly looked into the receptacle of some of the Jew's wealth, and the 
strange miscellaneous collection of articles rather puzzled dim, inasmucl <** there 
was everything but cash. _ /.• , <• .•» b; 

Watches, rings, necklaces, bracelets, and every ornamental article of jewellery 
was to be found, and no doubt all of value, but the difficulty of disposing vf auch 
thing! was well known both to CLude and Jack. f 3 ;# 


“ What are wt to do?” said the former. 


t Si?! ' 
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(Lucy, Claude's dese/ted mistress, about to commit suicide.) 

** We must take what we can get,” said Jack. (t I should advise that we do riot 
take too much at once, but come back again from time to time. Of course, by 
making a great sacrifice,we can manage to dispose of such property as we see here." 

*• Oli, yes.* 

Anting upon this advice, Claude and Jack each took some of the jewellery, and 
carefully putting it in their pockets, after which they began to think of closingethe 
secret box, and quitting tbe bouse. 

The lantern tba Jcckhad he placed upon a chair that was near the bed-side, 
and before he closed the Jew’s strong box he sat down to trim the / light a little. 
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The moment, however, that he was fairly seated in the chair, down it .went 
through the floor like a flash of lightning, conveying Jack and the light with it, 
and leaving Claude in total darkness. 

This was so sudden and so totally unexpected that Claude was quite staggered 
at it, and nearly fell forward through the opening which he supposed was now in 
the floor. He had not time to recove from ids first surprise before another 
awaited him. 

| He felt the whole floor of the room vibrate for a moment, and then he was con- 
ident that it was slowly ascending. He could hear the .creaking of pulleys by 
which this mechanical feat was executed , and as the speed with w icb the ascend¬ 
ing floor went increased, a horrible fear came across Claude at the fate which 
awaited him, 

“ I am to be Crushed,’' he cried, “ between the floor and the roof, Oh f what a 
horrible fate. J&elp l help! help!” 

The sound 0 / his own voice roused hi o to that native $guityof courage which 
he possessed, and folding his arms, he, wi^q a heroism worthy « a tar more exalted 
sphere of action, prepared himself to mjgefe one of the mugt feoytriba deaths in 
silence. 

In that total darkness he suffered more than death with the horrible axp^htten 
of its approach in such a form as it now presented itself to him. But the Bqor 
ascended much less rapidly than he hqd im^in^d,^r hf^qatipq ma$$|jfm 
think the distance less./ But at all events, a Very few !l$ e ’ 

the dreadful business. 

Du^in^ thqf ^>nef interval nearly the whole of th^ ^pst staking events iu his 
career rushed across the fancy of Claude, from the ngtqgjght when he hd^ilKjry 
the gallows tree upon which hung the remains of hlildtel* thigj§ 1 % which 
Cicely had told him she would be his/ ,, 

^^as the thought of her t^hjfeted the severq$;f^rapi %q<£ 
him indeed groan in spirit. •" y; 7 ^ 

t^l’ejrew’ell, my Cicely,'* he, §aid, * farewell for evj$r, 'ever,^|@. hM % 
for me, it is now in yo.qr love; but Ipiustleave t&eeto the great *1 1 

itssbrrowsalone. ~0fc death, thou hast indeed, a m^gg^Land such a pang I 
have in my pride thought thou would’st never ]g£fe to I had b^pkeq Uj^pn 

ftM in many shajl,^ 
a.last farewell.* ‘ ‘ 

vm UftfeMfcWl his “K* 
ffll an •!*> be . ! f -l if', "t’fiW. 


1 





was not so rapid. ■ , . v 

Hope—that radiant augel—came up in his heart again, acud he began to fancy 
that after aU:hnn^^1y^ved.-^.whata: soft' delicious feefiji'lvas that •! 

y- 14 I may live. yet~-j3aay live yet,” he exclaimed, 14 but he lengthened 

to as long a span as it may, never, shah \ forget the feelings. of this dreadful 
■hour.”" 

% ' He now became convinced that the passage of the floor of the apartment through 
the air had ceased, and he heard a voice which sounded startlingly near to him, say, 

}. u Who art thou JV <• .« 1 < a,_ r . ,, -AwaWd 

! “Whoever has had the. strange power evidently possessed by some Me 

; rMwded-cii^.;;; <lV> . ir , IM4 ,i* ta 

“ Who art thou?”' said the voice again. » 

I ‘ “ Claude Duval.” T - 

i “ The rob6er ?” / . ■ ., ^ 

“Well, you might have chosen a more delicate mode of putting it; hut have it 
yourownway- I Claude Duval the, robber . .* _ 
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\ Yes.—What will you give for your life ?’’ 

“In truth, I have said stand and deliver to many men, but never yet had it said 
to me. Since, however, you put it in that light, I will give what I am worth, and 
, the more readily because I cannot see my toe, and know not his power. Who 1 
art thou ?” 

“ One with power enough to crush thee. Thou hast walked into the trap, and 
must pay the penalty." 

“ What trap ? what penalty V* 

11 Walk on.” ^ 

Claude had two pistols about aim, and holding one in each hand, he stood 
profoundly still, saying— 

I “ No, I wait my time.” 


CHAPTER XLIY. 

THE DEATH OP THE DESERTED. 

!' 

An event took place on that same night during which Claude Duval was 
exposed to such great peril, which deserves narration at our bands. It was this : 

Those who are in the habit of considering human beings in a wholesome kind of 
a way, when there has occurred any lapse of what may be called the moralities of 
life, may take a lesson from the sad fatr; of the young girl who had for a time held 
the unenviable post of Claude’s mistress. , 

We speak of her whom he had familiarly called Poll, and who with so much 
love and so much jealousy, had followed him from place to place, and sought to 
win him back to her. 

At her last interview with Claude her manner had been strange, and she had 
exhibited symptoms almost approaching to a derangement of intellect. Such ca¬ 
tastrophe might fairly be expected to occur, if no better or calmer feelings should 
soon find a place in her heart during the next few hours. 

For a time she stood gazing after him, the way that he had gone, and then, 
with a gasping sob, she ran a few yards after him, and then she paused again, as 
some sudden alteration of feeling came over her. 

i “No, no/’ she said. * He has cast rae ctf, and I will beseech him no more. He 
has cast me off forever, and I will cast myself off—it is time for me to die now.’* 

After the utterance of these mournful words she walked on in the way that she 
had been going, but it was with an uncertain and staggering gait, so much so, 
indeed, that ar.y one would have supposed her intoxicated, but such was far from 
being the case. 

Her soul was full of bitterness and woe, and as she went all sne could continue 
saying, was— 

“ He has cast me off for ever, and I will now cast myself off.” 

These words to her mind had a fearful meaning. They spoke a sentence of 
death, which she was resolved to carry out against herself. 

But still, before she bade adieu to this world, and u all the vanity and vexation 
of spirit,” which had been hers while a dweller within its cities, she felt that she 
had something to do, yet a something which to leave undone, would be to cloud 
the death to her with double bitterness. 

i • The ra*n came down in torrents soon after she had left Claude, but she walked 
on at the same pace, as though she were completely unconscious of the state of 
the weather, and no doubt she was. 

She walked on until she came to a narrow street in Somers-town, and seeking a 
house ii\ that street, which was of the most squalid character, she knocked at the 
door. 

“ - - . . -,-r - _ . - - -- ' - - 
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Before it was opened, she pit her hand into the breast ofhcr apparel, and took 
out some money, wrapped in } aper. ' - 

The door was not opened, but a window above it waR thrown up, and a woman 
called out— 

“Who is that?” ' ' ' 

“Ah, is that you?” said the wretched girl. “Don’t you know me, Mrs 
Green ?” 

“ Gracious goodness 1“ 

“ Why do you say gracious goodness ?. Alas 1 I have much need of grace and 
goodness too.” 

The window was closed, and in a few moments the street door was opened, 
when Mrs. Green, gasping in an odd manner as she spoke, said— 

« Why, why—did you—never leave—your address ?” " 

“ My address ?” 

« Yes, it is a month since you have been here to see after your child you gave 
me to nurse.” 

“ Yes, a month. I always, you know, come once a month to pay you. Here 
is the money.” 

“Yes, but—but — —” 

“But what?” 

“ You know you have always refused to let us know where to find you.” 

“ Believe me, I had my reasons.” • ' 

“ You have been away a month.” 

* l Gracious God! why do you continue repeating that!” 

“ Because, because—” 

“ Because what l You will drive me distracted. Speak to me, woman. Because 
what, I say ?” 

f‘ During that time, your child—” 

“ My child ? my child ? Did you say my child 
“Yes, yes” - - , 

“ Go on, go on, or I will kill you.” 

“ During that time your child has been dead—” 

“ Oh, no, no, no!” ' 

“ And buried.” 

“ *Tis over. Thank- - thank God. ’Tis over.” 

The wretched mother dropped the small sum of money that she carefully laid 
by to pay for the child's keep. It fell upon the pavement with a dull heavy sound, 
and the poor bereaved mother staggered from the place. Again in a rushing torrent 
came down the pitiless rain, dashing into her face, while the insulting wind 
dragged from her head the frail soddened bonnet that she wore, and scattered it 
to fragments. 

She heeded nothing—-she cared for nothing, but no doubt quit ’ i our.scious of 
what had occurred, she still staggered on, and it was strange that she seemed to 
know* even in the midst of all her mental agony, whither she was going 

She huriied up and down streets evidently with a design. It would almost 
seem as if some unseen hand were leading her to destruction or to peace. • 
f “ AH is lost!” she said. “Allis lost!” and those were the ^>nly words she 
uttered, as through the storm of wind and rain she took her way—to the 
river. •' • ° r ' *•' * *’■ 

Yes. That was her destination.—-Winding her way up. the long straggling 
thoroughfare of Gray’s Inn Lane, she reached Holborn, which she crusst i, and 
diving into the intricate neighbourhood of Fetter Lane, she soon found herself in 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars, close to the old bridge. 

The storm of wind and rain had cleared the streets of all who bad houses to 
go to, and it. seemed to that unhappy creature, so few persons did she meet, as if 
every one kept out of her way, as they would out of the way of something dan¬ 
gerous or loathsome to sight or touch. 

That was her impression. Alas, poor creature ! She had deserted herself aud 
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now she found that all human kind deserted her. She was nbout to leave the 
world, which henceforward contained for her no charm, and so she, with a pardon- 
abie error, thought that it was leaving her. j 

She was certainly seen and remarked upon by two or thrpe persons as she 
went, but then, in London, to look woe-begone and spirit-broken, is to , bespeak 
thac shrinking and shunning with which the more cheerful and prosperous are 
but too apt to treat their less fortunate brothers.' 

It is a melancholy fact that there is nothing from which human nature revolts 
so much as from the sight of the misery of its fellows. 

Of course there are many noble and brilliant exceptions to this state of 
things. 

An old watchman, who happened to awake, looked out of his box just in time 
to see the pale, wan, heart-stricken being pass him. Her face happened to be 
just upon a level with his as she flitted by. 

He thought it was a ghost, and dropped to the bottom of his box in an agony 
of apprehension at having such a personage upon his beat. 

“ Lord forgive us !** he muttered. “ it's a ghost of some one who has met 
death by some unfair means, and there has been no crowner'a quest in the 
parish.*' 

She passed on, and now the surging noise of the rain upon the river could be 
distinctly heard. She looked up the steep ascent of the bridge, but not a soul 
was to be seen. Black, heavy masses of cloud obscured the fair face of Heaven, 
and the starry host, which else would have made such -a glorious canopy above 
her head, and all between that and earth was the pelting of the storm, that 
seemed to know no abatement. 

The water came down in a stormy shower, and the mist of it came up in a 
seething cloud. 

All was miserable, cold desolation. 

The miserable creature, who walked upon the margin of eternity, did not weep 
•—If God had granted tears to her, she yet might have found a something for the 
lore of which to cling to life, some faint hope to which she might have held, as 
the wrecked mariner gi asps at a floating reed, to sustain him amid the roar and 
the dash of a raging sea. 

But she had no tears and she had no hope. Her heart was a desert, ovct 
which the simoom of wild passion had passed, and left not a green spot behind 
It, to mark that there had ever been verdure or beauty. 

No, all was despair. 

And now she has climed up the steep ascent of the bridge, and she stands 
near to the parapet of the centre arch. Her arms are resting upon the cold wet 
stone. Those arms which will soon want no rest, knowing no fatigue. 

The wind scattered about her shoulders the dishevelled masses of her hair, and 
her poor tattered garments are tossed in confusion by the stormy breeze. 

She parsed a moment, and a sort of shuddering horror of the deed she contem¬ 
plated doing, crossed her miod. 

“Oh, heaven forgive me,*' she said. * c It is known above that if I were not so 
truly desolate as 1 am, I would not thus seek to die.'* 

She paused as though she, almost expected some distinct and not tangible 
answer to her appeal, and then in a few moments she spoke again as if she were 
really holding some discourse ot argument concerning her condition with an 
invisible and all powerful being. - 

“ My child is no more,** she said, oh, then, what have I to live for? He 
whoi|£l have loved has cast me from him. Another supplies the place in his 
heart that once was mine. Why then am I urged to live ?* 

She leant her face upon her hands, and shook as with a convulsion of grief, 
but she shed no tears, and then she spoke again in a most melancholy and w ailing 
tone of voice, that must have gone to the heart of any human being, if such had 
heard the mournful tones. 

“Yes, I was once virtuous ; I once had friends who looked upon me with eyes 
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of love, and almost veneration. They said that I was beautiful too, but what am 
I now ? I ask what am I now, that I should see to live ? , 7 

j She gazed wildly around he, as though from the spirits of the storm that hus¬ 
tled and wailed around her, she expected some answer in confutation or acquies*. 
cence with the words she had last uttered to vacancy. ; \ v . 

'] The raiu beat in her face, and the blustering wind scattered about her hair, now 
blinding her as it was dashed across her eyes, and then streaming v>ildly like some 

, strange banner far from her., r ,.;/•* 7, ; ^ ; ment tatZ-strrz «,.* 

i* ClRude--C)aude,” she gasped, “where are you now? Ohf where are you 
now, Claude V* % 

Suddenly she shrunk into one of the recesses of the bridge. A party of drunken 
men were coming from the Gitf side of the river, and chanting on their way some 
rude Bacchanalian lay, which they thought it necessary to give utterance to at the 
top of their lungs. * w r - „ , & " 

The rain and the wind did not affect them. They were in the seventh heaven of 
a drunkard’s felicity^- The headache and the repentaace of the morrow never for 
a moment crossed their minds, as they came swaggering on, occupying nearly the 

whole of the carriage way. *< Ihtti.] 

They passed on without seeing the young girl, who shrunk Vo in their ohserva- 
tion as fearfully as if anything, in her then frame of mind, could f arm Her. 

When they were gone -when their tipsy chant had decreased., in the distance, 

| to a faint murmur, she rose shivering from the corner where ; sHg |eij-r 

self* ? * * ** * !!* hqc r bs wf w! 

It was strange at that moment what a sudden lull came over the tempest that 

had been raging around her. The rain dropped, and the wind only .came in small 
| scattering misty gusts. She looked op, and through a crevice in the clouds she savy 
a small portion of a young moon. 

Oh! never had it in her eyes looked so beautiful, and so full of calm and 

serenity* iU ,i; ->v *■, . -k-ss* br4)M-~~ ! 

The exquisite beauty of that cloudy canopy, the fair planet that shone through 

it* filled her. whole soul. - t * <a? . * £ p . >. n , A e n: t ‘.j&r# adi 

She wrung her hands as she cried, frantically— 

“ Oh, if I dared to live—ob, if 1 dared to live, ’ ' 

The cloud?, envious of sc much calm maj ;sty and beauty, swept I’agaia over the 
face of the young moon. Again, with a sullen roar, the wind arose, and the rain 
‘came down like an avalanche upon the devoted head of the poor wanderer. 

The partial light that had shone for moment upon her soul was ^one again, and 
like the elements around her, her mind became once more all wild jommotiy.; 

■ She passed her hands several t?me» across her face, and brow, as ko free her 
vision frum the tangled masses of her hair, which ever and anon flaunted in the 
breeze, and half-blinded her^ I hen she spoke— 

L ‘/.Farewell,” she said; mournfully. {.V.iJfcrewellgto all, whom-I 


to all who love me. My little child is in heaven, and wants no prayer, but * w 
last words to the great Master of all things shall be for thee, Claude l*aval// May 

« ^ .. i , i 


you be yet blessed—yes, yet blessed*- 


*&.9ydQ&»h vftnj 


She looked hastily around her no one was nigh. For all the sight or sound 
of human habitants that met her hasty observation, she might have been in a 

city of the dead. *; w. .• aoo .sisvw vneMod'vUitefli 

“ Claude, Claude,” she cried. She waved her arms frantically is the murky 

«*#. ?"• Fasewellj Chtude.^d » Jo “ hits *6* M .yioa: mi *4 lUjipIj 
-There was a rushing f ound, a shriek, a plunge in the water of the Thames, and 
all was over. The tide rolled over the life and the-sorrows l rf that erring one, 
who yet willihot be despised of- heaved* m s-hjfwt i»i( tiaqn n't vik j«il 

-;*?r ktm t\ontx^hm 'U- m* «r .jujcg* setapt *4? n-wJt fr* ,M*»joahbsie Me iojf, 1 
ytsM?-; 1 * rtagpvd vi'. e *'io 5-li or sf/i • Uum t r»u>v>e» eoef 4 

■ .«iff J tflmOi'ffl *iAi 

4 *ftn > ‘Mi* od h ' flv fa -* >t«o i $ zmanir sxi 4 ) 1 " B 
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CHAPrER XLV. 

f 

; finishes Claude’s adventure in queen street. 

We left Claude Duval in one of the most extraordinary and perilous situations 
it was his fortune to be in during the whole of his eventful career. | 

The command which had been given to him to advance, he by no means felt 
incliued to obey. He was as yet, so far as he knew, standing upon solid ground, 
but he could not tell bow much danger a single footstep forward might place him 
at once into. I 

Hence was it that with his pistol in his hand, upon which he knew he could 
rely, he declared his intention of not obeying the command which was given him. j 
If we were to say that under such totally unprecedented and extraordinary cir¬ 
cumstances in which Claude was now placed he pid not feel any amount of terror, 
or uneasiness, we should be saying that he was not human, but certainly he felt no 
fear, properly so called. 

After he bad breathed the sort of defiance that his last words implied, there was 
a pause of some moments* duration, and the same voice said-~ 

“ Claude Duval, think again.** 

“About what?*'said Claude. 

“ Advancing.” 

“No ; I shall remain where I am.** 

“ You are a doomed man.*’ 

“ I will believe that when it happens,” said Claude, (t hut 1 decline putting faith 
in It before.’* 

“ Cast down your arms and yield.” 

“ When I am better convinced of the power of my enemy I will take that course 
into consideration.** 

“ Fool, are you sick of life i* 

** No, idiot, are you V* 

Claude thought he heard the stealty footstep of some one close to him. 

This was an idea that in the intense darkness with which he was surrounded 
was none of the pleasantest, and he bent all his attention to listen for any confir¬ 
mation of the supposition. 

In the course of half a minute he feltqu ; te sure that his senses had not deceived 
him. He could hear, he thought, the suppressed breathing of some one. 


“ Do it,” said a voice. 


A stealthy footstep approached nearer still, and then all was quiet. Claude 
doubled his fist and launched out his right arm with violence. 

He was not mistaken in the result, for some substance gave way before the 
blow, and there was a great scuffling upon the floor of the place. 

A suppressed voice uttered at the moment some of the most diabolical oaths 
that he, Claude, had ever in all his life heard. * 

u Stand off”- he cried. “ Stand off, 1 say, or advance another step at your own 
peril. I am armed, and never yet scrupled to defend myself.” 

All was still. f - 

Claude stooped as low as he could, and then he hear a low voice say,— 

“ Where is he ?’* > % “ 

“Hush!'* said another. “Question him where he is. Claude Duval, attend 
to what shall be said to y'ou. You are adjured > do so by the bones of him who 
suffered at Hampstead for the crime that was“Sft;&ther*s.’* 

•“ What more ?’ cried Claude. “ What morer cai you say or know upon that 
subject ? \ ou may enchain my attention as surely as that of a three year old child 
with a nursery tale, if you can fell me more than I myself know upon such a sub* 
ject.”- c ' &■. * , :-•> d)u\ l, .* . . f i “ ‘ -> ’ ~ 

“ We can tell all,*’ said the voice. ; ^ n 


'•Ay, ill, from the first to the last.” I 
1# Speak, then, I charge you/’ 

" Advance.’' 

Claude in his anxiety to hear what he could on the subject of his father's con* 
damnation and execution for a crime of which he was certainly m^oe'ent, was 
upon the p >iiK ol stepping forward; hilt h iuo neni's reflf*»‘tion nr d hi 0 p for 
it convinced him that nothing more ha been as yet said but what might be known 
to m <ny. 

f* 1 will hear what you have to say from my present position,’’ he - died, coldly. 
"You are locrfedutou-V .-aid the voice. 

“ A« well 1 may be. until I have more proof.** 

"Well, listen. Your father was accused of tne murder of Sir Li >n<d Faversham's 
steward at Hampstead. The principal witness against him was Sir 1 sonel himself. 
Your father was innocent of the crime.** 

‘ Well?’ ' .. i 

“ He snffer»*d,nnd^vf.s hung in chains upon Hampstead Henm, but yon, while 
yet a ooy, and in company with your only sister. May Duval, revenged his death. 
On a stormy, blustrous night, you shot Sir Lionel Fa vers ham close to the gibbet 
of your dead father, and he rolled down a steep declivity a dead man, and lay a 
mangled corpse at its base." r “ 

" And that is all ?*’ said Claude. . . J ‘ ^ " 

* Is it not enough?" * , / 

" Yes, for your knowledge, but not for your purposes, You have sought to 
make an impression upon me, by detailing some particulars of my poof father, - 
but well 1 know where you have gleaned them.* - <■ ?•: ^v: **• I 

“ That is impossible. The secrets of occult science are not to be discovered so 
hastily.’ / ' 

“ There needs no occult science in this case. You havegot a poor dupe, whose 
enfeebled intellect, I regret to say, has made him too readily fall iota your hands. 
You have gleaned from Sixteen-string Jack all that you have just told me.** 

" Wretched man, your e’eath. be upon your own head unless you r jree to our 


A ft ’w.- 


terms. 


“ Ay, what are they ?* 

“ A league of mutual benefit. You will be protected upon all serious occasions, 
and even restored to life again f you should suffer at Tyburn, provided —- ’ 

“ Ay, provided," said Claude. "What ie the condition % I think I Citi guess 
it.** r * , i i-ig 

"The consideration is, that you bring lure a portion of your gainsjtregu- 
iarly.* ; - 

“ In fact, be your journeyman instead of my own master. That is the affair as 
I take it.* * -> , , . p !,<. . ^ Y 

" Do not reject too lightly.** ^ ‘-V 

" Nor accept too lightly.** 

** Hark you, Claude Duval; you are upon the point of giving what you will 
call a haughty defiance, and a hasty passionate answer to this proposition 
Remember, however, that it is only made to a few, and if any one to #hom it is 
made refuses it, we never allow him to leave this place alive.’* 

“ Indeed 1’* said Claude. " Then it is time we began operations.** 

Daring the course of this little dialogue, Claude had bent all his energies 
towards coming to an accurate judgment as to where the person wt.i standing 
with whom he was conversing, and lie considered that he ielt fully certain upon the 

SUhjeCt. M •/ rr ,i . k +*■ f';W 

Immediately after he had uttered the last words, he levelled his pistol in- the 
irection he thought would be certain to give him a fair chance in tfoecbirk; ef h it. 
pting his unknown enemy. . ’ , , 3 ■■■* 

“ Hark you,’* he added. " I have a pistol here, double-barrelled, and with a goo & 


pring bayonet attached.'* 


.„?• t etfj I* -.1 <y. 
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(Claude Duval In the Cellar# of the Jew’a house.) 


* Ha! ha ! ha f * laughed some one. « Two barrels, say you > Ha l ha !* 
u Yes, and there’s the contents of one of them.” 

As he spoke, he pulled the trigger, and a stunning report subdued all other 
sounds for the moment. 

^ trder’—murder!—murder! Oh! oh ! oh !”cried som*' one. “I’m done 
for at last!’ 

“ Glad t.»heai it, said Claude, as he dashed furiously in the direction of the 
speaker. Only let me get hold of you, and I’ll soon put you out of your misery. 
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you infernal scoundrel. You thought, I suppose, you had such a man as poor 
enfeebled Sixteen-string Jack to deal with, but I suppose you have now found 
out the difference.’' 

“ Ob, murder!—murder !” 

“ There were only three slugs in the pistol, if you have got them all,” &dded 
Claude making another dart in the direction of the voice* 

Suddenly be lost his footing, and the only llyng that for half a moment stayed 
his fall down some deep pit, was a rope that he fell across* He had just time to 
seize it, and then down he went at a very rapid rate, hanging by it, 

‘‘Ha! ha!” said the voice, quite in composed accents. * ?I shouldn't at all 
wonder, my fine fellow, but you will break your neck. Ha! ha !'* 

The rope must have met with some sort of impediment in its progress, or else 
it would have been of but s mall service to Claude. As it was, however, it saved 
his life, for although he came swiftly to the ground, it was feet foremost, and not 
with force sufficient to give him a very tolerable shake. . r.V 

It was not to be supposed but that he would feel a little confuae* at his rapid 
desceut, and for a few moments, if policy had not dictated silence, it is doubtful 
if he could have found breath to utter a word. 3X / 

.At length he recovered a little, and gave himself a shake, to ascertain that he 
had really sustained no serious injury. 

All was impenetrable darkness, and Claude stumbled on for some few paces, 
until he heard or fancied he heard a deep groan, and then before he could speak 
himself, a voice said— * • W* 

“ Oh! is this to be the end of all ? Better had i died upon the scaffold f Ob, 
far better had I died upon the gallows, than thus be preserved to linger out a life 
of torture here* Spare me 1 spare me ! I pray you, by kilting mi at ptiam What 
have I done to merit this at your hands?” 

“ Surely,” thought Claude, % that is Jack's voice.” 

He did not by any means wish too hurriedly to commit himself in speaking, 
so he listened for some time, in the hope that the voice would renew its real or 
mo(k supplications. 

In a few moments it did so* ; >> 

“,0h, have mercy Upon me ; indeed 1 will bring all plunder faithfully,” it said ; 
P I only ask to live; t will reserve nothing.” /-'V ; 

“ It is Jack’s voice,” said Claude, “ but I really Wonder how far | may trust 
him. Has he played me h&lie or not ?” 

Claude hesitated for a few moments longer, and then the voice of Jack came 
again to his ears, 

** What have I done that I should be thus condemned ? 1 know your c wee !. 




should you try to crush me ?V ^ 

** If you betrayed another,” said Claude, in an assumed voice, “you would 
betray me.” - 

<f Another ? Betrayed another 1 What do you mean ? 

“ Your old friend and comrade Claude Duval; have you not offered to sell bits 

to us2 * >'% -;.^ v % f //*> 

“ I—I offer to sell Claude Duval (—now l understand you* f am to bo mur¬ 
dered because I would not do so, and you . making it m j ftiult, by pretending that 
I yielded, is but one of those bitter pieces of irony, in which you are so great and 
profound. But if 1 am to die, or to suffer torments worse even, for not betraying 
Claude into your hands, it must be so j I am weak in many things, but upon that 

I am affirm as a rock.” ' V **■{* vs ** j *’p. ■■ .* f * * 4 

r ** Jack,” said Claude, in his natural voice. Kow do you finti yourself, mv 
old pall V *** i — i ; • Jr} «•*£• W?' 

'* Ob,joy, joy ! is it you, Claude V* «y tv v- -«!&■»* 

“ Yes to be sure, and alive and kicking. Never fear, old fellow ; we shall do 
well yet<”, . n . v^^a*** l « ■$;, , 

• ' ■ * A > ;* «-4 ■ P. 1 te'- 1 ■ i ** »■**•'vhjO 5 * ' 

* ■> . ) * - * r J . j 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


THE FIGHT IN TJIE CELLARS OF THE JEW’S HOUSE. 

i 

For a few moments after Claude uttered these last words, Sixteen-string Jack 
was silent, hut.it was the silence of excess of joy at finding Claude vias safe and 
uninjured. He could not forbear shedding tears of gratification. 

Alas! jioor Jack, he was a very different being indeed, now, to what he was 
before his execution. No one had been more firm, bold, and full of spirits than 
he; but that awful event, although it had not resulted in depriving him of life, 
had completely crushed and broken dow n his spirits. 

He was, indeed, according to the phraseology of religious fanatics, a new man, 
and he had gained nothing by the novelty, as Claude and all who knew him could 
well perceive, 

“ Come, Jack,” said Claude, “ don’t be whimpering and snivelling there like 
a girl, but stir yourself up, and let us see or feel, for this place is horridly dark, 
what we have to do.*’ 

“ Yes, Claude, I am here.” 

“ Weil, 1 know you are there ; all I ask of you, is to he a man. 

I will do whatever you tell me, Claude. You have but to command me, and 
I will obey. We are not safe here though.” 

** How do you know thst?” 

“ Some one spoke to me, a few minutes since i”. . , 

“ Oh, nevermind that,” said Claude, who knew that it was to the short colloquy 
he himself had had with Jack in an assumed voice he now referred. Never 
mind that. Jack j can you give a guess as to where we are 

** We can be nowhere else than in the vaults of the Jew s house, as I think.” 

“ And can we get out V* If. 

r No!” said a loud stern voice, that was not Jack’s. 

Oh, good gracious,” said Jack, u we are lost.” 

Silence,” shouted Claude, H silence, I say ; who was that who just now said, 
‘No?’” 

“ One who can say more, and as much to the purpose if he will,” added the 
Voice; “ take that.’’ 

Bang want a pistol, and Claude felt the ball just touch his cheek as it passed 
him. .*1 • r - ,• * 

P Blaze away!" he cried in a voice of the greatest unconcern, as he immediately 
fired in the direction where he had seen the flash of the weapon. “ Blaze 
away.” 

Crack went another pistol shot at Claude, but it missed him as before. His 
usual luck did not now desert him upon the occasion. 

“ All right,” he cried ; having taken the precaution during his prevmus brief 
conversation with Jack to reload the discharged barrel of Ins pistol, he was 
able instantly to return this second fire, somewhat to the amazement of his 
toes. _ ' t .j* . r ^, 

A deep groan came upon the air of the place after the echo of the firing had 
ceased. ^ ^ * *• . *■ r ,, ,, i* a 

*'Qh, said Claude, “ I had one of you, had I . 

He sat down' upon the ground to reload his pistol, and he had while in that 
position satisfactory proof (that it was the safest he could assume, for another 
shot was fired which just passed over his head. » f 

By the clash of this'last shot he saw Sixteen-string Jack, not far from him, 
with something glittering in his hand. ; i *■ ,. ; 

” What is it you have. Jack ? ’ said Claude. ; . 

“ A sword that I have just picked up,” replied Jack. “I hope 1 shall be 
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able by its use to convince you, Claude, how very willing 1 am to fight for 
you.” 

“ Ail's right, I am ready again. Blaze away.” 

His foes did.not seem so ready us before to fire at one who really seemed to 
have a charmed life, and he rose from the ground to a standing oosture with the 
double barrelled pistol ready for immediate action, without having another shot 
tried upon him. 

Suddenly a faint light illuminated th most distant part of the strange cavern' 
ous place [in which he and Six teen-string Jack were, and from wb ch their 
escape seemed to be difficult, if not very doubtful under the present aspect of 
affair!#, ***' '** . «••*-» «• >n , *<hxj fus&fc 

Claude fixed his eyes upon the light, which looked more like ihat reflected from * 
some centie of illumination, which was sought to be hidden, than light especially 
intended to be directed to that part of the cavernous place. '•-» ' 

At all events, let it come how it might into the place, Claude by its assistance 
saw the crouching'figure of a man. *{/* o ■■■ 

After the numerous shots that had been fired at him, it was not to be supposed 
that he would feel much delicacy with regard to returning them. To fire it the , 
figure was the work of a moment. 

“A miss. Try again/' cried a voice. ** Ha, lia !” 

Claude, contrary to his usnal calm practice, suffered himself at the moment to 
be irritated into firing his other barrel, so that he held m his hand a discharged 
pistol. r ' " n ■' * ** . lJ -' 

It would appear, that this was just the state of things he required, for in a 
moment a voice shouted— ' v *?< m 

“ On to him. Cut him down—cut him down. Do something so that he do 

not.leave this place alive.”— A : r ^ st .• »f 

Four men immediately rushed from out the darkness upon Claude, while a firth 
emerged from behind a door, and held up alighted flambeau, which east a radiant 
glow over the whole scene. 1 i t- 

At an v other time, no doubt Claude would have felt some cariosity to look about 
him, and see what sGrt of place he was in, but now to defend his life was the sole 
thought that came across him. 

The only weapon of defence or offence he had was that spring bayonet attached 
to the pistol, which he had spoken of; a touch made that ready for use, but it was 
a poor defence against four resolute armed men. 

What force, however, will not do, finesse will sometimes accomplish, and in 
Claude’s situation of danger, any course of action was allowable. 

Suddenly he flung himself upon the floor, and in a strange squatting attitude, 
and rushing forward, he caught two of his enemies by the legs, ant flung them 
upon their backs before they were aware of what was goings to happen to 
them. ' ' 1 

Springing to his feet, then, with a celerity that was truly astonishing, he made 
another of them by far too'intimately acquainted with the power of the little 
bayonet to be at all pleasant, and as that one staggered back, Claude wrenched 
from his hand a sword with which he was armed, and stood upon his 
defence; 'V s * -Vm imf 'hu&r* kr.it tv*« < v < 1 

The ruffian who had hitherto escaped the result of the encounter, stood for a 
moment or so, like a man petrified, but it would appear as if he possessed courage* 
for he advanced upon Claude with some show of determination. 

** Be it so,” said Claude as their swords rung together, you and I, if you 
please, without any tricks, will fight it out/’ 

It was well for Claude Duval that among his minor accomplishments he in# 
eluded that of a good knowledge of the use of the broadsword, or he wOiM now 
have found more than his match in the mar to whom he was opposed. 

As it was, the fight appeared to be about as fair a one ac regarded equally 
matched opponents as could very well be imagined. » 

Neith er party gave way an inch, and the swords clashed together with a vehe- ; 
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inencfi which proved them to be right good steel to stand it. No wound had as 
yet been given or received. 

But Claude was not for many minutes to be left to such a fa r stand-up fight. 
The two vagabonds who had been upset by Claude, at the. commencement of 
the fracas, were not very likely to amuse themselves by sitting upon the floor for 
a longer period than they could possibly help ; and now they both rose and ad¬ 
vanced to the attack with a seiious celerity, that really threatened mischief 
towards Claude, 

The man who stood aloft with the torch, began to think that he might as well 
have a hand in the affair; accordingly, rushing forward, he dealt Claude a blow 
upon the back of the head with the flambeau that brought from it, the torch, 
such a shower of sparks as confused everybody, while it near'v stunned 
Claude. 

The regular opponent who was fighting with Duval did not take any advantage 
of this circumstance, but one of the others who had been so ignominiouslv upset 
did so, and approaching Claude, he was upon the point of making a blow at him, 
when veiy mysteriously at the moment down he fell with a fractured skuH., 

lids mystery, however, did not last above a moment, for when the fellow' fell, 
Claude saw Sixteen-string Jack standing close at hand brandishing a sword, and 
looking absolutely furious. 

V Come on," he cried, in a voice that was as different from that in which he 
usually spoke, as thunder is to a penny whistle. “ Come on, you vagabonds, 
come on, and I’ll soon make-mince meat of you. Come on, you thieves and mur¬ 
derers, face me if you dare." 

“ Bravo, Jack !" cried Claude. 

The man with the torch made a blow at Jack with that most bewildering weapon, 
but Jack thrust at him with his sword, and the point of it going into hie. mouth, 
made such confusion among his teeth that he howled again, and danced about in 
the most ludicrous manner imaginable. But Claude had too much real work | 
upon his hands to find time to laugh at what Jack was doing. 

“ Come on," cried the man who had been fighting him, u keep it up for a few 
minutes." 

“ What do you mean ?” said Claude. 

“ Fight me till three in the morning, if you please." 

“ You are an odd fellow, what do you mean ?” said Claude. 

4.t this moment the only other person of the attacking four who was in a 
condition to do so, made a blow at Sixteen-string Jack, which brought him to his 
knees. 

“ Claude—Claude !" he cried, “ Claude !" 

“ Coming, Jack," said Claude, and making two steps towards him, he clave the 
man's skull open with one blow of the broad sword he had in his hand, and Jack 
struggled with a confused look to his feet. 

** Hush! hush !” suddenly cried the man who had been fighting with Claude 
Duval, “ there's the chimes of some church clock going; it’s three. Hip, hip, 
hip. hurrah ! I*m out of his service at last." 

The fellow threw down his sword, and cut such extraordinary capers, that 
Claude was lost in astonishment, and did not see for a moment that the man with 
the torch, notwithstanding his wound, and that he had cast the flambeau to the 
ground, where it lay spirting and burning, was attempting to make his escape from 
the scene of action. 

**Stop him," cried Sixteen-string Jack, pointing to the man who had held the 
flamboau, i( stop him, Claude." 

“ Right willingly,” saidClaudej “ if I mistake not, my friend, you came behind 
me with your torch, and very nearly put me beyond further troubles," » 
if Oh,no—no-no,” ciie the follow, as he darted on. "No, it was not I—it 
was not I." 

“ Indeed, but it was though. Defend yourself.” * 
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*** Takn that, then/ said the fellow, as suddenly turning, with a large horse 
pistol in-his hai l, he fired, or rather pulled the trigger of it in Claude's faced 

2 The weapon only flashed in the pan.. , « »i *.<•# ; 

*«Thank you," said Claude, u I believe that was very well meant, but it strikes 
me that your powder could not have been dry.- You see how dangerous vluch 
negligence is.** , ! .hq * 

One blow with the sword stretched the fellow at Claude’s feet, and then turning 
he saw the man with whom he bad been so recently engaged, and who in such 
a mysterious manner bad suddenly left off fighting at three o’clock, clapping 1ms 
hands, and apparently uite enjoying the scene that was taking place, icl 

tc You are a strange fellow,* 2 said Claude to him. 'Pray what is the meaning 
of all this r VriW? *. f r 

“ All what?" 

“ Why, your fighting against me with such hearty good-will at one moment, 
and then throwing dowi your sword the next.’* 

M Oh, it was three o'clock.** 

-But what has that to do with fcf; f * J* t - ^ 

“ Everything in the world.*' 

“Indeed. Pray explain.** 

•< Why, I made a bargain with the Jew to serve him well and faithfully for 
three months, you see, and to fight his battles for hsm aud so on, without asking 
any questions, and that bargain was made exactly three months ago at three 
o'clock in the morning, when I was hard up ’ ^ ?!bn 


**^T©11 J*' Jiv. .5i*‘ * ivA ‘j f ‘. > i.'i iisiA ,ii<> iittto 

“ Well, don’t you see 1 was bound to cut away at you or anybody else that he 
was at war with, until my time was up, surely.’* w ' ; a > ^ jj 

** You are a strange fellow/’ 

u 1 don't see anything strange in that; a bargain is a bargain, surely, and I 
was bound to doit." *»• >» " ' ■ >' /'M? atWr 

<* Well, you handle your sword well, and it was a good thing for one of us that 
three o’clock did come. But now that you are a free man, I presume you have no 
objection to tell me where I am ?'* - 

»«None in the least. You are in the extensive cellars of the Jew’s house. 
They extend under-ground a long way, and come out at a little marihcHstoTr 
dealer's in Wild-street.’* ” *.? 

«»A fence you mean V* 

* f It’s the same thing.’ 

“ And who are you ?*’ 

A prig. Who are you ?’* 

“ Claude Duval.” 

“ What 1 the famous highwayman they call Gentleman Jack ?’* J’ •* 

'** Yei/’said Claude with a smile, “ but you very nearly settled my affairs with 

* . f i* » If. , M r *- 
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that sword of yours, my friend.” 




*< |,or! only to think now that I was doing mv best to put a stopper upon you 
of whom I have heard *o much, and io much wished to see and make acquain¬ 
tance with. Well, it’s all for the best, I daresay.** miV : • *. r.<l. f Wiini ,qid 
h l a That’s a comfortable enough doctrine/' said. Claude, “ hut in my opinion it 
will be better still if you can conduct me out of th.a place at once.” ,* r- h; / / 


'* Qh, yes, 1 c*n do that.' 5 

. ' t • i i) m_’ 




tf Come, Jack/* cried Claude. “ I hope you are not hurt/' * 

«1S% ot at all/* rfaid Sixteen-string Jack. “ My head is pretty hard, hut I ad¬ 
vise that we heat a retreat as soon as we can, for there Is no knowing what may 
be the amount of mischief the Jew may yet do to U8»r He is fertile enough in 
expedients/’- i • * [I* ,sf< n.l'J 

-Why, you don’t suppose he will trouble any of us any more ?” said Claude’s 
new acquaintance, as he dashed away the charred end of.fthe flambeau, and made 
it give a better light. . " ~* r ,f fan 

•* Why not?” said Jack. . - ,i • ,:.r ^ cs vi *51 s' L . ■** . 
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“ Why not P just look at him.** 

He pointed to the dead body of tlie man who had carried the torch, and when 
Jack advanced and looked closely at him, he exclaimed-— 
j ** By heavens ! it is indeed the Jew. Claude, I am free, and you will fiud in 
! me again what 1 was.” 


CHAPTER XL VII. 

THE BALL AT ST. JAMES*S PALACE. 

“ I s he indeed no more ?” said Claude. 

“ Well,” said the man, t‘ I think so. You have let daylight into his brains 
and that oubgt to do for him.” 

“ By-tbe-bye, what's your name ?” said Claude. 

“Why, sometimes one thing and sometimes another, but among those who, 
know me I always answer to the name of the marquis." 

“ The marquis of what V* 

“ Oh. nothing at all. Only the marquis.” 

“ Well, then, marquis, as soon as you can find it convenient with your civility 
to guide us out of this place, I shall be much obliged; come on at once." 

” Certainly. I have an appointment of some >mportance at four o’clock, and 
am m no humour to delay it. This way, if you please, gentlemen. Follow your 
noses and you can't go wrong, so long as they point towards the flambeau.” 

Neither Claude nor Jack were at all willing to stay one moment longer upon the 
premises of the Jew than was absolutely necessary, so with all the good will in 
the world ihay followed the marquis, who led them through a labyrinth and wil¬ 
derness of dark cellars that they never could have found their way among without 
a guide, unless they had been favoured by all the accidents that could possibly 
happen to lead folks right instead of wrong. 

At lenght they reached a small flight of rough woolen steps,'and the marquis 
turn ing to Claude, said— 

“ These steps lead inti the shop I spoke of in Wild-street." 

“ The marine-store dealer's ?” 

“Yes; the man and his wife who kept it. are sworn friends of the Jew, but 
there is a pass-word which I know, and which will prevent the necessity of knock¬ 
ing them on the head.” 

“ J ast so,® said Claude 

The marquis led the way, and raised a trap door above the flight of steps, when 
a loud voice suddenly criea— 

" Hilloa! what’s that ?” 

“ Ask again,” said the marquis, 

“ The old story ?’’ 

“ Yes to be sure. Here, there, and everywhere.” 

“ Oh, all’s right here ; is any ting wrong in Queen-street I” . 

“ No. There was, but there ain’t now. Is your door open, or are you going to 
get up 1” % 

“ Now do you fancy I have my door open, aft er^ta king in all sorts of swag all 
day ? Might not some dishonest person take advantage of my being asleep and 
take something?” 

ti Ah! there’s a good deal of thievery in the world.* 

** I believe you. Hilloa!” 

£ What’s the row ?” 

” You have got somebody with you.” ' 

i “ Yes.* J t ' 

! “ Who are they ?’* 
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“ Pals—open the door and don't be a fool, you know me, and that’* enough for 
you. God bless me, you are as particular as if you were to be hung for it ( Upon 
my life you won’t do for this place long," u X.<»\ \ 

There’s no occasion, markis, to put yourself in a passion,” eaid the man, as 
he unlocked the shop door. “ I only asked, and you know him as pays the piper 
is rather particular, and I shall have to tell him who has passed this way.” 

“ You will have to bawl pretty loud, then.” 

“ What do you mean?" 

*' Oh just that and nothing else. Good night." 

The marquis and his two friends passed through the shop door into the street, 
and the man, as he fastened his place up again, muttered to himself— 

“ I shall have to bawl pretty loud, shall I—what the deuce does he mean by that 
now, I wonder ? Anything amiss with the governor? Lor! if I only thought he'd 
croaked, wouldn't I cut with all as was here pretty quick, and no mistake, tliat'f 
all. But there ain’t no luck for honest people, let 'em strive ever so much; he‘s 
all right enough I'll be bound.’' 

That danger is passed/* said the marquis 
Was it a danger V* asked Sixteen-string Jack. 

Yes, that fellow is one of the most unscrupulous in the world, and, though no 
doubt in a scuffle, of course, we should heve got the better of him, he would have 
settled the affair of one of us. But now, gen lemon, what are you going to do ? I 

Iarabtm," ‘ ■ .•' ' '' . V- 
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will not conceal from you that I am busy 

" Is it a fair question,” said Claude, “ to ask you what you are going to be 
about, that occupies you so much ?” ‘ / »;• _- 


Certainly ; j am going to St. James’s Palace, where a ball has been goin^ on 

i_I__ * I - -_• Li ._l_i_. •__ ___11 _L’ .. .L J 


since twelve o’clock at night, to celebrate some nonsense or another about the old 
noodle of a king.” 1 ^ ‘ \ : • -W\ 

“ And you are going?” 

’‘Wliv not*’* 1 f — - 




Why not ? 

“ Oh, I have no reason why not, 1 would rather ask you why ?” 

“Well, that’s the reason I'm called the marquis, because 1 go to the royal 
establishments and the nobility's parties.” 

“ You surprise me.” G ' *■ ■, f} '- 

“ I do a great many people. Whenever there is anything very out of the way, 
in the sdiape of ah entertainment at the palace, where so many are invited that 
it is impossible but there should be a number of strangers, I call myself the 
marquis of something, and g o - —- *' -i ' ^ ; . , T 

" On the grabbing lay, of course V* 

“ Ob, of course, and brought away on the last occasion nine gold watches, a 
whole handful of brooches, and three diamond bracelets, besides a snuffbox set 
in brilliants, and a necklace worth one hundred pounds." 

" The deuce you did.” 

" Yes, just wait for me a moment.'* 

The marquis popped into a doorway, and was absent about two minutes, when be 
returned’so entirely transformed, that well might Claude and Jack a tare at him In 
utter amazement. 

He had thrown off a coarse kind of wrapper that he wore, and got rid of some 
eggiugs, likewise, and beneath he exhibited a court dress of the most f&shinablc 
and elegant description, f 

“ Excuse me keeping on my hoots over my morocco shoes," he said. “ The 
street is rather damp.” " v * ‘ rt!fr * k ha If J 

“ This is indeed a transformation,* said Claude. 

r hy, yes, when one goes into the presence of royalty, however, in its individual 


3J * 


Instance, it may be contemptible, one is forced to conform to the fashion.* 

• ‘Now of all things in the world," said Claude, “ I should like to go with you/ 


“ At a word," cried the marquis, u do you mean it ?** 
" With all my heart." 

It's settled, then. You shall go.' 


fc.V* 
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CLAUDE DUVAL OBTAINS THE BRACELET FROM THE ROYAL PRINCESS. 


“ And I,” said Jack. 

You likewise, if you like. But mind it*s a part to play.” 

“ I know it. Only let me go with Claude Duval, I shall be able to get on very 
well indeed.” - f 

Claude laughed as he looked at himself and Jack. 

We talk of going to a court ball, Jack,” he said, tr but we forget that we are 
not, like our friend here, provided with the necessary trappings for the occasion $ we 
cannot, as he has done, cast our skins, and from poor crawling worms rise up gor¬ 
geous butterflies.” 
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* Yen you can,' said the marquis. 

“ As how ?’’ 

“I know where to find you the clothing. Having made up your mind to go, all 
you have to do it to follow me, and all the minor difficulties will soon vanish front 
before you.’* * ^ . . ’ ■ ' ’ 

I’ll follow you with pleasure; but how do you gain admission to the palace 
without a cardf* ‘ * * >, - : 

, I wall in with i smile and a bow.” 

“ And does tip one stop you ?* 

“ Sometimes.” 

" And theh?” * . ' ‘ 

t v ^ t ^' n ^ e f eva te ihy eyebicw.% and say, * Why, tny good air, it was you whom 
I begged to recollect me, or that I should be back again When I had given orders 
concerning the marchioness's carriage/ and then the fellow stammers out some 
excuse, and on I go.” 

"And you have never failed ?” k . , 

" Ncvei once But mind I never venture into small assemblies ; there must be 
a crowd when I go.* 

can understand that; I can clearly enough see likewise) that the vulgarity of 
your manners and language, while we were in the Jew's celiais, wereonlv assumed ; 
yon have been -‘; ,‘T 

“ A gentleman.” 

‘‘I guessed as much.” v 

“ Say no more upon that head, but suffer me, as it may at the moment suit my 
way ward humours, to seem to know much or little. You will, no doubt, be much 
gratified' »y your visit to-night to St. James's. The place is well worth the seeing 
of, the people are quite the reverse. If you have never been present at such a scene 
it will be sure to make 4 lasting and pleasing impression upon you.” V 


“As if I should like to follow you.* . 

“ Bub .there is peril, nd there b much caution required; I sneak as a friend, 
ack. Do.yon i bink you are equal to it ?” / ; v • |> JiJf. l 

."Ido,ClaU'de.” /■,.. " ; *1 

“Tnen come on. la this the costumier's ?” 

c may cal It y that fine word if you like,” said the marquis’, u but 1 call 
it a clothes crib. Come along, you shall soon have a court suit that Will pass you 
anywhere.* ■'* ,, 

“ like yours, it will do.” 

- t{ All’s right.” f 

The matquis took up a handful of very small gritty dust frdm the r ^ad, and cast 
it atone of the windows of a dingy looking house, before vvMch they s topped. . In 
the cours# of a few mohiehts Ahead was projected fr^fh th^ Widdow* 

*! All’s J right, ’’ Said the marquis ; “is only me, No. 42, old cl ap; you know 
that, I suppose?” 

"The mfrqiiis? 

"Yes. Ihe.marquis. Come down, we want something in joar way, and 
quickly too, or it won’t do.” 

“Coming, said the voice, and the head popped in again/the window being 
closed with a bang. In less than a minute the street-door was opened, and the 
marquis and his two iriends entered the house. The door Was •shut again 
and secure , after which a dickering blue flame appeared in the passage, and 
: amp was lit, which showed Claude a man of mean appearance, who was hall 
dressed, and who, with an odd side-long sort of bow to the wholer party, 
said— <wr -,,. I . L. • .t • s. -i/s. i ••• BKi ' t. 
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“ Well, these two gentlemen want court dresses, for we are all going together 
to au acquaintance, who is giving a little dance to-night.” 

* Humph j the palace V ’ 

*« Well if it be at the palace, what then P We know very well that that is not 
the most respectable place to go to, but in tins world one must not be too pa- 
ticular.” 

“ Certainly not. Certainly not. Bob, Bob, Bob! I say.” 

'* Here you is,” said a sleepy voice. 

“Go and get a coach and bring it to the door. It will be wanted in about a 

*«' r r **• , >’ * - • *• 

quarter of an hour. • 

“ Ah ! that’s well thought of,” said the marquis. 

The man !e*l his visitors into a tolerably well furnished room, and after Walking 
round and round Claude and Jack several tim^s, he said— 

“ Pll be with you in a few moments, gentlemen.” 

He was as good as his word, and in less than ten minutes they were both attired 
in elegant court suits ; and if Sixteen-string Jack did not quite come up to one’s 
ideas of a nobleman, certainly Claude looked a most distinguished personage, and 
would have, without the shadow of a doubt, passed as somebody in any court in 
Europe. 


CHAPTER XLVIJI. 


CLAUDE AND THE ROYAL PRINCESS. 


“ Now I suppose,” said Claude to the marquis, “ after all, one has really thp 
most difficult part of the business to go through.” 

“ Difficult ?” 

“Yes. We have to gain admission (o the palace.” 

“ Pho! I look upon that as settled. Come along, I hear the coach at the 
door.” , 

,l Gentlemen,” said the costumier, “ I will wait up for you, if you so 
please.” 

“Dp so,” said the marquis ; “ come along.” 

Claude and Sixteen-string Jack followed him to the door, and they all three, 
got into a roomy coach, and were in another moment proceeding at the usual 
hackney-coach rate, of two miles and a half an hour, to St. James's. 

“ Being three of us, the trouble of getting in,” said Sixteen-string Jack with $ 
sort of groan, “ will be great.” ‘ ’ • ' 4 

“ Not at all,” said the marquis. “I tell you how we will do it. All that ig 
required in the whole affair, consists of ylmt they are well used to about courts 
and palaces. - ' ■ ™ ' 

“ What is that V’ 

“ Impudence.” 

\ “ Certainly,” said Claude. “ I don’t suppose there is any lack of that commo¬ 

dity in the quarter 10 which we are now proceeding.” 

“There is not indeed. Let the proceedings be conducted as I shall point out, 
and L will answer for success. 

I “You shall decide.” „ 

“Very well. Now we will get out of this carriage at the outer gate. I knoijs/: 
the right path to take, and will guide you. Any delay on the route would betraw 
us at once. All you have to do, is to follow me at about a dozen uacey .off, an 4 
bow and smile, and accede to anything I may require of you. It is you, Clauiia 
Duval, who I fu’ly expect to have presence of mind sufficient to aid me in ih» 
affair/* VU ^ r n 1 '' ’T| 

“ You will find,” said Claude, “ that 1 shall not fail in that particular.” 
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“ Goad ; here we are, and T shall be much obliged to your friend to say 
nothing." . * 1 / 

* I will not spoil anything, you may depend/' said Jack; y if 1 cannot feel 
quite sure that anything I may say will be to the purpose, you may rely upon my 
silence.” 

“ That is right. Here we are!” 

*< Right through the gates, gemmen V* said the coachman, in an inquiring tone, 
as he Irew up dose to the old Palace of St. James's, at which there was much 
bustle. b 

“No, we alight here, and you wait for ns, at the corner yonder, where that 
house is being repaired. There is a guinea for you, and mine you take ho other 
fere but us, or you won't get the other.” 

“ The other, sir !* said the coachman, opening his eyes to an uncommon width, 
“ Sir—sir, you is a gem mar, and no sort o' mistake. There ain't no fear o’ me 
taking another fare, yon may take your davey!” 

“ Very well!'' 

The marquis walked on in the most easy and unconcerned manner in the world, 
while Claude, with Sixteen-string Jack upon his arm, , followed at a few paces 
distant. 

The sentinels offered no sort of opposition to their progress, as it was not their 
duty to do so. It was in the first vestibule of the Palace that the ordeal had to be 
gone through. 

The air of the marquis as he went on, was most admirably calculated to deceive 
any one. He wore an appearance of the most perfect self-possession and ease, 
and indeed, might well be mistaken for some man of quality who was rather care¬ 
less than otherwise regarding what his inferiors thought of him. 

The only thing that eclipsed the marquis in point of personal appearance, was 
Claude Duval, and no one could possibly look a more perfect gentkman than he 
as, with Jack upon his arm, he followed the marquis into a small octagonal hall, 
where a number of the yeomen of the guard were stationed in full dress. T * 
These offered no opposition, but at the further end of this room was a common 
baize door, at which stood some of the gentlemen ushers, and several officers of the 
Lord Chamberlain's office. 

To pass these was the only difficulty, as their duty was to be specially strict as 
to who was admitted, and who was not, to the saloons. 

The marquis now perpetrated one of the most brazen piece* of assurance that 
could be conceived ; just as he was a few steps from the bai;ze door, it was fiung 
open by one of the attendants, aod Lord Clarendon came out rather hastily. f 
He almost ran against the marquis, who with the most admirable presence of 
miud caught him by the hand, exclaiming— 

“AM Clarendon, how are you? I have been looking for you all the 
evening.” , • r 

Lord Clarendon wai confounded by the familiarity of the address, and thought 
it surely must be some member of the House of Peers, whom he did not at the 
moment recognise. 

He actually said— r 

“ Yery well, my lord. I—I—really—don't exactly-—” 

“ No !” laughed the marquis “ Ha! ha! ha! Are you in haste. Clarendon?” 
“ Kather.” » . 

“Then I won’t detain you a moment. Don’t upset the duke as you go out. 
Ha! ha! ha!” , f / T 

, Clarendon was so confused at not recognising who it was that talked tc him so 
familiarly, that he did nearly fall into the arms of Claude, and having heard him 
called the duke, he said— _ r / 

“ I beg your Grace's pardon.” 

“ 'Tis I «n in fault/’ said Claude, with a most courtly bow, which was returned 
by the minister, who then passed on, more astounded than ever that fc* did not 
know one of the dukes. - mu, ' , t " ^ 
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All this passed very rapidly; but none of it was lost upon the officers of 
the Lord Chamberlain’s office, and the few gentlemen ushers who were upon 
the spot. 

The baize door was opened most obsequiously for the presumed intimate friend 
of Lord Clarendon, and the Duke of Something, who no doubt had some other 
nobleman upon his arrn. 

“ Confound me!’’ whispered one of the Chamberlain 3 officers to another, when 
Claude and his companion had passed on. '* Confound me, if I know one of them ; 
and yet Clarendon called one of them, your grace.’* ^ 

“Oh, yes, yes.** 

“ Do you know them ?’* 

Now this other Chamberlain’s officer wanted to appear knowing, so he put on 
a cunning look, as though he could see an amazing distance further into a mill- 
atone than any of bis neighbours, and said— 

“ Know them ? To be sure I do.** 

“ Ah!—who are they ?’* 

“ Mum’s the word.” 

" Well, but-** 

“ I'll tell you another time. IIere*s somebody coming.** 

Claude could hardly now believe even in the reality of the fact, that he had ac¬ 
tually passed all barriers, and was within the ancient palace of St. James’s an ad- 
; mitted guest. 

After going through the baize door, they came upon a short passage, brilliantly 
illuminated with wax candles, and covered with a rich piece of tapestry carpet. At 
the end of this passage or corridor, was another door, at which were stationed two 
of the yeomen of the guard, and one gentleman usher. 

These persons were not, however, expected to exercise the smallest amount of 
surveillance with regard to who went either in or out. All that was supposed to be 
done in the outer vestibule; so the door was opened, and Claude, Jack, and the 
marquis, were passed through, as a thing of course. 

Tfcey were now in a handsome room, at the farther end of which was a large 
| space from floor to ceiling covered by a crimson velvet curtain. They could plainly 
hear the sounds of music and of voices. 

Claude now took the lead, at the request of the marquis, and flung aside the cur¬ 
tain wide enough to allow a person to pass ; he walked through the aperture and. 
found himself in the old throne-room of the palace. 

The scene which now burst upon Claude’s view was most magnificent. The 
immense apartment was brilliantly lighted and adorned, and crowded with all the 
rank and beauty in London, that is to say, all the beauty which happened to have 
the good fortune to be united to rank. 

George the Third sat upon an arm chair at the end of the room farthest from 
the entrance, looking as stupid as usual, while Her Most Gracious Majesty, Queen 
Charlotte, was busy in conversation with some German baron, who, like herself, 
had a gold snuff-box in his hand. 

“ What do you think of this ?’* whispered the marquis. 

“Very different from the Jew’s cellar,” replied Claude. 

Rather.’* 

“ How do you feel. Jack ?’* 

“ Dumb-foundered,** replied Sixteen-string Jack. 

The marquis laughed. 

“ Do not let anything tempt you, Claude,** he said, “ to stay above an 
hour. Let us all three meet in the entrance room at exactly one hour from 
now.’* 

“ Agreed.** 

“ During that time, mind that you make good use of your fingers, or we shall 
have taken all our trouble for nothing ; and let us keep out of each other’s way. 
Look at this.” 

“A handsome gold watch !’* said Claude, as the maiquis showed him one. 
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“Yes : Lord Clarendon had it in his pocket before he met os iti the ve,v 
titrate.” " ' ‘ ' * ' " m I 

u Is it possible «’* 

l* Ay 3 to be sure. Ten to one if he misses it until hp gets fairly how?, and he 
■will never know how he lost it.” 

“ Ngy, l am certain.” • r 

° i’erhfeps. 

' “ Well, 1 wish you more luck/ 

<< Thank you. We must work for ourselves. Don't be idle. They are gpttmg 
up a couple or three sets of quadrilles. I shall look out for some old wom^u to 

dance with. 4 ~ r " 1 1 ' 

"’"014 woman?” 

u Ay. to be sure, covered with diamonds, my boy. There is sport for one. You 
don t seem to be half awake. 

Claude laughed as the marquis walked away. 

• The next moment the music sounded the notes of a qpadrille, pnd although 
there was not much hilarity in the way the dance was executed, there was $ vast 
amount of affectation, and what no doubt was thought dignity. 

** \Vell,” thought Claude tq himself, when the quadrille was fairly over. “ As 
yet Insure done nothing, but ais the mprqUis truly says/we must nptfjbb fctlersi. y v 
While he was now considering in what manner he had best commence opera¬ 
tions, another dance was called, and observing a rather s ly-iooking female sitting 
upon a low eat, Claude went up to her, arid in the most insinuating mariner, 
B^id—' " " .'j £jt'*nwr! 

“ May I hope for the pleasure of your hand in the ensuing dance V* 

** Oh—Ir-certainly, sir, certainly.” " ' 

The lady rose, and Claude was wonderfully attracted by a bracelet she wore, 
and which his practised eyes assured him was of real diamonds. It must have 
been worth a few thousand pounds, and Claude thought that if by fair means oir by 
foul he could get possession of it, it would answer exceedingly well for bis share 
of the evening s plunder. 

■ y ■ . .„■¥»•• - v 
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THE REFRESHMENT R 00 M.~ T .HE BRACELET. 
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How should 4ie ? It was not until he actually stood up nth her in le dance i tax 
he saw a diamond star on her breast., . ' . 

Then, indeed, he began to have some vague surmises as to who she was, but he 
felt how highly impolitic, under these circumstances, it would be for him to show 
any hesitation or doubt regarding who it was that had done him the horioc*.- of 
accepting his invitation xo the dance. * > , - 

The music struck up, and Claude and his partner were soen engaged with the 
figure. , * r ... ^ %+£ 

*• The heat is rather oppressive here,*” said Claude, as they rested while others 
were engaged. • ' • 1 v ‘ “ 

“ It always has been the fault of this room,” replied his partner, 5 “ although we 
Jbave done all we can from time to lime to remedy it.” 

** We!” thought Claude. “Who the devil can this be?” 

At this juncture an officer in a splendid uniform approached them, and sai — 
The queca would speak to your highness." 

“ Say X am occupied with the dance." f, 
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“ Ob, it’s no annoyance, sir. They ought to know by this time that it is of no 
use speaking to me.” 4 >t c ^ * |l'i 

' “ You show, indeed, a most becoming spirit." . h , 

“ J hope so. Are you long at Saint James’s V* 

* Not very.” f . 

“ I don’t suppose you will be honoured with another invite to the palace. You 
can call upon me on a reception day.” h jj „ 

“How can I express my thanks ? Where does this door lead to ?” 

“ To a refreshment room ; and if there be any cheese-cakes. there, .1 ihaU be 
glad to see them. They keep me out of cheese-cakes as much as they can, and I 
know it is only done just to spite me, because they know how fond lam of them.’ 

“ Is it possible ?" 1 " 

“ It is, indeed j and they do many more things, too, just to spite me. You are 
the young Duke of Reteley, who has been for so long on the Spai sh Embassy, I, 

! ‘ f fi . -v 4 i v.j - .if , s jJ, J. 

Claude bowed. 

|‘ Well, if you want favour at court you had better at once forsake me, and go 
to the queen’s circle.” • , ^ 

“ I want nothing but the joy of being near you, and of hearing you speak." 

“ Do you really mean what you say ? Oh, here are some cheese cakes, and mch 
fine ones too. Oh, here is a treat indeed. Do yon like cheese cakes 1” ;v \ 

“ I will have one for the pleasure of taking something with you.”*/ <i; XmJ 3 J 
“ Will you really though ? He! he! he!” 

There was a silliness about the laugh that jarred upon the ears of Claude most 
disagreeably, and he thought to himself, Ah! how infinitely superior is my Cicely 
to this piece of vulgarity and vanity, born a princess.” * \ 

Jut Claude had more important business in hand than making comparisons 
be ween the favourites of fortune and the favourites of nature. h '• j 

The possession of the diamond bracelet was what he looked to as the rewart? for * 
the violence he did his feelings in saying complimentary things to his royal,com¬ 
panion. \ . f , ' * 

Yet how to get from her wrist the costly bauble he knew not, but summoning all 
the assurance he was master of to his aid, he said— f ,, V 

“ What a happiness it will be to me to wait upon you, as you so kindly 
suggest.” ‘ 1 A> 

“ Well I shall be glad to see you, for to tell the truth I do like cheese cakes and 
fine men.* . 0 

“ Charming simplicity,” thought Claude. “ How the deuce shall I get the bracelet 
and then be rid of the brute, I wonder.” -.v P 

“ You will be sure to come,” added the princess, as she spoke quiteindistinc ly 
with her mouth full of cheese cakes. , 

“ Oh, can you doubt me F” 

“ Well, I don’t know. Perhaps somebody will call upon you, and tell you yaa 
must not come, as I ought not to receive visitors out of my own family; but never 
you mind that.” 

* J So,” thought Claude, “it has happened before.” 

ou may depend upon no one frightening me,” he added, “ I am not made of 
such pliant materials." 

“ Well, I’m glad to hear that. ut how shall I be sure it is you ?” ■ " • s 

“How do you mean V* 

*< Why—wh /—once before when somebody was to come to see me, the name wa 8 
announced, ana I ordered him to be introduced, when who should come but the 
Bishop of London.’ - i /VVjJ 

“Indeed?” ^ * 

“ V es * Do you knew it had been found out, and they sent the? bishop to give 
me a lecture.” . ei l 

-“Is itposaib •* ... ? <k ... w .,< El 

Ob, yea, ' 
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CLAUDE WATCHING THE MURDER COMMITTED BY THE MARQUIS, 


u And what did you do V* 
u What do you th»nk, now V 1 
“Well, really I can’t say.” 

*‘ t gave him a foot ottoman at his head, and if you had but seen the powder 
come out of his wig, you would have stared indeed.” 

“ I have no doubt I should.” 

“ Oh, that you would, I’m sure. But I see all the cheese cakes are gone.” 
The princess heaved a sigh, that, like Hamlet’s when he took leave of Ophelia, 
seemed to— 


“ Shatter all her bulk,’ 5 
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and then *ht was anxious to get away to some other room, where more of her 
favourite delicacy could be had. . : 

" Listen to me,” said Claude, 

" Well, what is it r” 

“ It Is not very likely, hut just possible, that some spy may find out that 1 am 
coming to see you, and so you may agun be imposed upon. Now, could not some* 
thing be done to prevent it?” - , ^ 4 

** What ?” V 

H Well, I am thinking what. Suppose when I come I send in something, that 
you may be able when I am announced to be sure it is no trick $V 
” Yes, that would do. But what will you send ?” 

"It ought to be something that you know well the moment you see tV* 

" Oh, yes.*’ t 

“ Otherwise you would run the risk of being again deceived, you know,” 

“ Certainly—certainly." 

** Well, then, I will take this bracelet for the purpose. You will bt quite 
oert&m to know that again, for I dare say you are sufficiently fam bar with it. * 
A, Claude spoke, he did not allow the princess a moment for cor^Aeration, hut 
enclasping the bracelet from her wrist, he transferred it to his pocket. She cer¬ 
tainly looked a little astonished, and after ft moment’s pause, the said, in a hesita¬ 
ting manner— 

w W ould not something else do V* 

"Yes; but it is not worth while changing the articles.” 

" iiut—but-” ' t 

“Ah, charming princess.” 

” Yes, but - * f 

“ Hush, somebody is coming. Let us get back to tbe ball-room. Who knows 
but our absence ha already been ascertained ? Let us come into the ball-room 
again at once. It is the only way to avoid suspicion.” 

* Well, but- f 

" Y*es, exactly. This way—-this way.” 

Claude woulci not give Her Royal Highness any time for further refleedan, or 
opportunity for speaking about the bracelet; but hurrying her into the ballroom, 
he kept interrupting her whenever she began to spok* 

“ Hush-hush! Not a word—not a word. We had better now separate, and 
then we shall not aeem to have any understanding together. Remember too trace- 
let. In a quarter of an hour I will manage to get round to where you aye, and 
then we will talk it over again.’’ 

So laying, Claude glided away fa>m the astonished and rather suspicious 
princess, who, however she admired cheese cakes and fine men, had a krge share 
of the family avarice about her, and dreaded the loss of her dkrnond bracelet. 

“ Now,” thought Claude, "after this it would be sheer insanity to attempt any 
petty speculation which might possibly have a disastrous result, and so include in 
its consequences the loss of the diamond bracelet.” 

With this idea, Claude began to think it would be as well to leave the ball¬ 
room as speedily as possible; so he slowly, without putting on the appearance of 
any hurry, made his way to the curtains which shut out the ante-room, and in 
which he was to meet his friend, the marquis, and Sixteen-string Jack, according 
to arrangement. ' . . 

Before, however, he could reach that point, some one touched him lightly upon 
the a*m, and upon turning to see who it was, Claude observed a gentleman in a 
full court suit, standing close to him, who said— 

"Sir, you will pardon me if I request a few moments’ conversation with 
you.” . * ~ . .'ft'; 

"You will pardon me if I delay doing myself that pleasure,” stid Claude. 
u until I have given some orders to my servants; I shall be about five mmate 
" But, sir, the business is rather urgent.” 

" So I should suppose, as we are perfect strangers to each other, sir.” 
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“ I regret the disagreeable necessity.” 

“ Don’t name it, sir,’’ said Claude, as he walked on. 

The person in the court suit bit his lips, and looked for a moment or two 
irresolnte. Then he suddenly turned round, and with more speed than decorum, 
made his way through the throng of guests in an opposite direction to that which 
j Claude was pursuing. 

‘‘There is not a moment more to he lost/’ thought Claude to himself. “What 
is the matter or what amount of suspicion has been excited, I know not, but I 
feel pretty certain that this is no place for me now, and that if I linger I shall 
find myself under arrest in a few moments.” 

This was anything but an agreeable reflection, so that Claude now became as 
unceremonious in pushing his way throrgh the throng of guests towards the ante* 
room as had been his late interrogator in proceeding in the other direction, no 
doubt to give an order concerning him, which would turn out to be anything but 
pleasant. 

Some of the royal guests looked a little annoyed at the rather uncourteous 
manner in which they were pushed light and left by Claude; but he was past 
before anything could be said or done. 

He reached the curtain, and drawing it aside, he at once, with a sensation of 
thankfulness, passed out of the hall-room at St. James’s. 

But he was yet far from being clear of the precincts of the palace. He was in 
hopes that the hour which he had agreed with his companions, should be the limit 
of their stay in the palace was past, and ho looked eagerly about him for Jack and 
the marquis. 

Neither of them were to be seen. He would gladly enough have waited for 
them, but his own danger was much too imminent to enable him to do so. Ac¬ 
cordingly he walked on, and passing the yeomen cf the guard and the gentlemen 
ushers, he was soon in the court. 

There he paused a moment to breathe the cool air, and seeing dose at hand a 
deep, dark, arched doorway, he plunged into it, resolved to watt there until he should 
see Jack and the marquis come out of the palace, unless he should see reason to 
doubt the safety of his so doing. 


CHAPTER L. 

A COMPARISON OP PLUNDER.—THE FATE OF THE MARQUIS. 

Claude kept his eyes fixed upon the doorway through which he had made his 
exit, so opportunely as it would seem, from the palace. 

His hope and expectation was speedily to see his companions, hut although 
for a short time he was disappointed in that, too, yet he saw enough to convince 
him that, his own hasty retreat was a wise enough measure. 

In the course of about threo minutes the same person who had spoken to him in 
[j the ball-room made his appearance, accompanied by four other i with drawn swords. 

J Two of the four were stationed at the door, while he with the other two ran to the 
great gate with all the speed they could muster. 

There was immediately a commotion among the guards there stationed, and 
Claude heard the sound of high voices. 

“ Perhaps, after all,” thought Claude, 'M am in their toils.” 

He looked anxiously towards the door at which the two persons with drawn 
swords stood as guards, for he waited to see what sort of scrutiny thoie who now 
came out were subjected to. It might be one that Jack and the marquis could 
not satisfactorily stand the brunt of. * f . 

Several persons came out, and Claude had the satisfaction of seeing that they 
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were only looked at, so that he had nc longer any doubt but that it wa:» bis arrest 
t» at was sought, and that a description of him had been given. 

Presently the individual who, either of his own authority and suspicions, or ns 
the agent of another, had made all the racket, came slowly from the outer gate, 
accompanied by an officer of the foot guards then on duty. 

They passed close to where Claude was hidden, so that he heard the officer say 
quite plainly— 

*• You must not rely, my lord, upon the sentinels.” 

u Well, but,” replied the other, “ they can answer a plain question, sir, can they 
not V’ - ] 

Certainly they can, my lord. But I repeat that you must not, in such a 
matter, altogether rely upon a soldier’s report of who he has seen and who he has 
not seen.” ~ § 

u Indeed, sir?” 

** Yes, indeed, my lord.” 

It was evident that the officer was somewhat piqued at something .the ether had 
said. # > ^ 

*• Accept my apologies, sir,” said he who was called my lord, ** if, in the hurry 
and excitement of this business, I have in any way offended you. I can only avow 
that I had no such intention for a moment.” * 

“That is more than sufficient, my lord,” said the officer frankly. 

“ I sm glad to hear you say so.’’ « 

“ You see,” added the officer, “ the sentinels have a general order to take as 
much notice as possible of any one, at all times, who may pass their posts; but on 
such an occasion as this, when se many are going to and fro, it is really asking 
of them more than their not over-bright brains are equal to, that they ibould 
recollect any one in particular.* 

“ True, true.” 

“ Nevertheless for what it is worth, you have their word that no one answering 
the description of the person you mention, has pa&sed out. 

“ Which i3 very improbable.” 

“ Very indeed, since, as you say be bad ample time to do so before you reached 
the gate.” 

“ Oh, ample. I could, o corns* have secured him in the ball-room, but I did 
not like to draw genera attention to the affair. Besides, the king is rather strange 
to-night.” N . 

“ Is he really V* 

“ Oh yes, anything that gives him a sudden fright, or indeed any sort of intense 
excitement, Dr. Lees assures us, would upset the small smonnt of mind that 
remains to him.” 

“ That is a bad state of things.” 

“ Ob, very—very.” 

u Well, my lord, all I can do now is to regret very much that you have 
not secured the fellow.” 

“ And I regret it extremely, and like you, can do no more. I wish you gooc 
night, sir. Of course your men will detain such a one should they see him I” 

“ Of that, my lord, be assured.” 

They bowed and parted, but Claude, who had heard every word of the con¬ 
versation, was anything but pleased at the prospect before him. He w is not one, 
ho ?ever, who was likely to sit down and despair while he bed his faculties about 
him, and he set about thinking how he could better his condition, instead of 
deploring it. - ^ f 

“ The only description they could give of me,” he thought, is one of. dress, 
and surely I am ingenious enough to make some alteration m that, if needs be.” 

The moment this idea wai started, Claude set to work to carry it out. The 
coat he had on was of chocolate-coloured velvet, richly trimmed with silver lace, 
and it was lined throughout with pale gray silk. 

“Ministers and courtiers,” said Claude, with a smile, are much in the habit of 
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turning their coats upon occasion ; I don’t at all see, therefore, why 1 should not 
turn mine.” 

As he spoke he took oft h s coat, and turned it cleanly inside-out, and put 
on that way. 

To be sure it did not look quite so well as when it was the right side outwards, 
but common soldiers were not likely to be very great connoisseurs in the matter, 
and the first glance at a light gray silk coat would most probably lead them to 
look no further at him, when a dark velvet one had been described to them as 
worn by the man they must stop. 

His height he thought might betray him, so he determined to assume an ap¬ 
pearance of age, and stoop a little. 

He had just completed the necessary arrangements to carry out this plan of 
escape, when he saw Sixteen-string Jack and the marquis come out into the 
court-yard. 

It was evident from their manner that they were in some sort of anxiety about 
him (Claude). They stood together and conversed eagerly, after which they 
walked towards the gate, and went out into St. James’s-street. 

I shall soon be with you/’ said Claude to himself, " or if I am not, these 
sentinels are very clever fellows.” 

The last proposition was not a very likely one to come true, and Claude issued 
from his hiding place with every assurance upon his own mind of escape. 

Bending himself down, he slowly approached the gate. A sergeant of the guard 
was there, whose duty it undoubtedly was to look closely at whoever should pass ; 
but one glance at Claude seemed to satisfy him. 

He bowed, and Claude passed on. 

It was not till he got clear out of the gate that he chose to increase his speed, 
for no one was more alivd than Claude to the proverb of not hilloaing until one is 
fairly out of the wood. 

Accordingly, if anything, he rather decreased than increased his pace, but still 
he kept Jack and the marquis in view. 

When, however, they had turned a corner, and he had dene so likewise, there 
was no occasion for caution, so he quickened his pace and made up to them, and 
when he got sufficiently near, he cried— 

“ I arrest you both in the king s name.” 

It was quite ludicrous to see the jump they both gave, and Claude was very 
near paying for his joke by the loss, for that evening, of his comrades, for they 
both set oft at good speed down Pall Mall. \ 

When Claude chose to run, however, there were few indeed who could cope 
with him, and he soon caught the marquis, upon which Sixteen-string Jack 
turned, and presenting a pistol at him, cried— 

“ Let go your hold, or you are a dead man,” 

“I hope, Jack,” said Claude, in his natural voicei “ that I am worth a great 
many dead men yet.” V 

“ Good God! is it you ?” cried the marquis. 

“ Yes, to be sure.” 

'‘Well, I never was so deceived,” said Jack. 

“ Nor so frightened,” laughed Claude. 

“ Oh, yes, I have been.” 

" But I have not,” said the marquis, giving himself a shake. “ I thought my 
time had come at last, sure enough. W hat, in the name of all that's abominable, 
made you serve us such a trick ?” 

" Only a thought of the moment.” 

"Confound your thoughts of the moment. But when did you leave the 
palace ?” 

“I Before you both.” 

“ Before us 1” said Jack. “ We looked in vain for you.” 

“ Yes: and I am happy to say some other people looked in vain for me,” 

“ Ah! you were in danger ?” ‘ 
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’ “ Can he purchase V* 

“ I think not.*’ # 

It turned out to be precisely as the marquis had predicted. The old wardrobe 
keeper was sitting upon his stairs, much wondering at the non-arrival his 
customers. He admitted them with alacrity, and holding up a candle, he cried— 

“ What luck ? What luck ?” 

“ Tolerable,” said the marquis. “ I am famished.” 

** Which way ? With hunger or thirst i” 

“ Why, I don’t mind admitting to you that I could drink something.” 

“ Come in, all of you,” cried the old man; “ I have not been unmindful that 
you might want something. This way—this way. Poor fare, but a hearty wel¬ 
come, I am quite prepared to offer to you. This way—this way.” 

He led them to a small room at the back of his house, where a table was neatly 
enough spread. 

“Hilloa!” cried Claude. “Do you call this poor fare, my friend?—may we 
never have worse.” 

“ What is there 1* said Jack. 

“ Look—a ham—a couple of fuwels—some claret, and about half a dozen bottles 
of champagne, as I take it.” 

“ The deuce,” said the marquis. 

"Well, gentleman, the least I could do,” said the old costumier, “way to pro¬ 
vide you with a little bit of supper.” 

“ We are much obliged to you,” said Claude, “ and I for one don’t think that 
you will exactly lose by it.” 

“ You may be quite assured of that/* remarked Jack to the old man, “if he 
(pointing to Claude) says so.” 

“ Well* gentlemen, you are welcome » fall to.” 

“ But there are only three chairs here,” said Claude; “ come, you must sit 
down with us at all events, my friend.” 

u Oh, I have had mine.” 

" Not off this table, for the ham and the fowels are uncut, and not a cork has 
been drawn ; come, come—sit down.” 

Thus urged, the old man fetched himself a chair from the shop, and they all four 
sat down together, as merry as kings, ay, and much merrier than any king. The 
ham and fowls were cut up, and the wme proved excellent. 

“Now,” said the marquis, “where’s your bracelet, Claude.” 

“ Here—here. They tell me, my old friend, that you are a judge of jewels?” 

“ I was a lapidary,” said the old man, " and ought to know something of them; 
I hope you have something worth an opinion.” 

“ He has,” said the marquis. 

“ I think myself something of a judge,” said Claude, “but of course I defer to 
those who know better than I do; what now is your candid opinion of that little 
toy ?” 

He tossed the bracelet across the table to the old man as he spoke. 

The old costumier took it in his hand, held it up to the light, and his countenance 
changed, as he said,— 

“ Sir, here is a rarity.” 

“ Good, are they ?” 

‘/The correct value of these diamonds I should estimate at not less than three 
thousand pounds sterling.” ’ 


i 
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CHAPTER LI. 

THE ATTEMPTS!) MURDER. 










4fter this candic declaration of the old costumier, regarding the immense 
value of the diamond bracelet, there was a pause of some minutes* duration.: 

Claude Duval was rather astonished, Sixteen-strip Jack looked, as he really 
was, very much pleased , while the marquis, from feelings best known to himself, 
but o readty not at all suspected by his companions, looked as pale as death 
itself. p-'. K. ; , 

“ Three thousand pounds ?** at length he exclaimed. ’ 

u Yee, at at the lowest, without saying one word of the gold, and the general 
workmanship of the article/* ? v 

/*Ho\ pleased l am, Claude, for your sake,” said Sixteen-string Jack; "you 
w? 1 be able to do several things now, that I know you much wish to do/* *' .? 

r There is a difficulty,” said Claude. * ■ 

" There is indeed," said the old man; " I can guess very well what difficulty 
you mean, lou allude to the trouble there will be in di sposing of such an 
artiole.” . • *, ■TE-i 

. "Ido/* * >4 v r ;' v j, -ip*' 

" y er surely may be done,” said the marquis, eagerly, and fixing his 
eyes upon the bracelet. . , t- ?* . 1 

/‘There is but one man in London,” added the old costumier, “ who will have 
anything to do with it/* . ; ^ ‘ ^ 7-. H '? 

"Indeed?"' . ' t 

"Yes, but one, and even he may find it is rather a serious affair, you 
see/* * * 

‘‘It is—it is/*- ; ; * :> \ | -. 

ton must not calculate upon such a price for it as I have named/* 

^ anything like it, I suppose V f said the marquis. 

% .**,« .* * *kink, under all the circumstances, you may fairlv enough expect 
third of its value/* ,* 7 > V 

r " One-third ; /- 

" Yes; you see whoever buys it, no doubt, will lay it by for a very long time. Per¬ 
haps it n ay not see the light again for years, if the individual diamonds should 
be suspected to be known. If not, it can be taken to pieces and worked up into 
some other costly trinket/ . / v r • / >. * P ; 

"That would be the best way/’ added the marquis. "You may depend that 
r* ing wou l pay so well as pulling out the'diamonds and parting with them 
separately, to any one who would give a fair price/* .*> ^ L 

" It might be tried/* said the old man. 

• Well/ said Claude, rising, ‘‘I will meet you here to-morrow in the latter 
part of the day, marquis. At present, I must own, I am in some need of 
repose* 


p . 

f k t« 

one- 

Es 



** Wei ’* said Claude, "if it is not putting you to any inconvenience, I must 
confess that.I wou rather have a few hours* rest here. It is quite morning now; 


s if ou wi have the goodness to awaken me in about four hours, I dare say I 
should be all right again. 

"As you please, sir/* 

They all rose, and Claude said with a laugh— 
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(Astonishment and Ter. or of iho alarq-iU at Claude’s Sudden Appcar.n e.) 

“ You roust give me son e room ih it T can thoroughly darken, for unless I 
can 'persuade naysclf that it is nigh*', I shall not be able to get a wink of 

sleep.” . ,, 

“ Very well, you shall have a room at the back of the house, where there are 

Venetian blinds, so you can make it as dark as you wish. f 

“ That will do exactly,” said Claude. “ But how knocked up you look. 

“ Who ? I ?” 

“ Yes, you seem half asleep.’’ 
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“ How can that be V* cried the marquis, and as he spoke Claude saw, or fan¬ 
cied he saw, the marquis cast a very significant look at. the old man. 

“ I don't know how it is,” said the latter, “but—I—I am certainly just a 
little——” 

“ A little what ?” roared the marquis angrily. 

u A man may surely,” said Claude, “ be a little anything he likes, in h<» own 
house.” 

** I think so too,” said Jack. 

“ Oh yes. Yes—-yes—of course, only I could not think what was the matter 
with him.” 

“Nothing, nothing,” said the old man, speaking thickly, “ | shall go to bed, 

I now—yes, 1—I shall go to bed—tumble to bed.’ 

“ It’s well you said tumble,’’remarked the marquis. 

The marquis was right enough, for in truth the old costumier did rather tumble 
than walk to 'bed, for he appeared hardly able tc keep his feet as he went, and 

had only just power to show Claude which Was ms room, and Jack which was 
his. • Uijr. | 

Chagrin was evident upon the countenance of the marquis, but why he should 
be so amaied at a little dTop ‘of wine overcoming the old costumier, was best 
known to himself.‘*** 41 ’ ' VI . * 

. c . ill l' i t i_ . t _ _ 1 3 - ■ i 3 i _ t • J n ^ 


As for Claude and Jack, they could not make out what it could master to him.! 

tie made an effort, however, to recover something like ^oo< f humour, or the 
semblance of it, before they all parted for tho night, and he laughed as he 

“ Good night, fttaude Duval. Good night. I hope you will sleep soundly after 
your royal adventure.’” '***** HPi . a s. 

“I generally do sleep pretty well,*’ said Claude, |f if all is uiet about me. The 
worst of me is tpouk i, 1 the merest trifle ®will awaken me.' ‘ : I 

’ “WiU'ifpf ! r“ ; ' St Tfm»v r. y. . _ 1 j 

V Yes Indeed, a something which would have no effect upon the slumbers of 
any one 41se.?f J ‘ R 

Well take care of the bracelet.” ■ • - - 

. I meari io 4o ! ^o.” ^ • " . • "W-J 

t* n js'A.i lei - i 1.1 _ 3 v i r . ..u v_.„_ui t __, 


■>i >.w 
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“ l hope l shall.” 

Claude walked into the room assigned him and closed the door. There was a 
nigh* bolt on the’inside of it, which heat once fastened, and then placing his 

non A]* 4-n kin n r> d niff ivim Ja t*. n nnrtM f kn nt J a a P a La/1 Ua on 1 J & ' i 


candle upon the table, and sitting down upon the side of the bed, he said-- 
r wt don’t know how it is. but I certainly feel anything but comfortable to-night 
—Some feeling that all is not right in this house, seems to come over me, I don’t 
know why.!* f ' -" l *'*• ' c y 'b Vv $„* j 

The more he thought oyer his condition the less he seemed to be able to come 
to any satisfactory conclusion with regard to the suspicions that beset him, and 
at last he gave it up. * ' -• r \ * * 1 W "’’y y 

He carefully closed the Venetian blinds so thitwl en he did bio woo this candle 
the room was quite dark, but that he did not do until he had taken off his coat and 
thrown it upon a chair. The rest of his apparel he kept on, and the diamond 
bracelet, which was worth whatever care he could bestow upon it, he placed se¬ 
curely between the bed and the mattress. - | 

“ Well,” he said, r< 1 will not keep myself awake because of some vague suspi¬ 
cion of I don’t know what. I must have rest somehow or other, so here goes to 
sleep, although I don’t much like your manner, master marquis, and although I do 
think you are up to a something you would be very sorry ior me to suspect.” 

* * •# -* * b * *# 

Claude had fallen into a slight sleep, which no doubt vrould have been the pre¬ 
cursor of a much sounder one, if nothing had happened to disturb it. 
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I It had not, however, lasted above ten minutes when he was awakened by a 
something, he knew not what, but certainly to his perception it was a sound in his 
chamber. 

Although he opened his eyes he made no sort of movement, but lying perfectly 
still he listened attentively. In a few moments he was rewarded for his caution by 
hearing a stealthy footstep, and it seemed to him as if it approached the bed. 

He had no arms within hia reach, so he thought the best thing he could do was 
not to call out, for fear of provoking an immediate attack, or to remain quiet and 
receive one, but to give some indication of being awake, and leaving whoever was 
creeping about the room to make the most of it. 

i Accordingly he executed ail exceedingly natural sneeze, and then said, in a low 
voice— 

“ Confound it. I have got a cold, I think.” 

The effect of this was immediately apparent, for with a shuffling noise some one 
left the room very precipitately, no doubt not a little alarmed at finding Claude so 
unexpectedly wakeful. 

i “ Now, whatever can be the meaning of this,” thought Claude. “ To say the 
least of it, it’s devilish suspicious. It must be seen to. Farewell sleep, I think, 
in this house .'” 

He rose instantly, and feeling about in the very dim light of the room for his 
coat, he got, his pistols out of the pocket where he had left them. Then, without 
touching the bhnds, he made his way towards the door. 

I Contrary to the state m which he had left it,, it was only just closed, and not at 
all fastened. How any one from without had contrived to remove the night bolt 
he had no leisure to inquire, but opening the door just wide enough to allow him 
to do so, he stepped out into the passage and looked about him. 

A dim ray of light came from the crevice of a slightly opened door opposite, and 
treading lightly across the landing, Claude put his eye to the slender opening and 
looked in. 

To his surprise he saw, by the aid of a rushlight that was upon a table, the old 
costumier in bed, and apparent! / in a sound sleep, while the marquis, fully dressed, 
was shaking him by the shoulder, and speaking in a hurried low voice, 
j “ Confound your blunders,” he said. “ Row was it that you took the drugged 
. wine yourself, instead of giving it, as you intended, to Claude Duval ? A wake, 
awake.” 

An inarticulate murmur was the only response. 

“ It’s of no use,” muttered the marquis. “ How very provoking to bo sure ; 
well arranged, too, as it was. The idea of the old fool drugging the wine for 
another, so that he and I might cut hia throat comfortably and get the bracelet, and 
then by some unaccountable and strange accident taking it himself.” 

A pretty escape,** thought Claude. - 

‘‘And now the confounded fellow is awake,” continued the marquis, “and 
heaven only knows how long I may have to wait before I can do the job.’* 

“ I think,” said Claude to himself, “ you will have to wail a long while before ! 
you catch me asleep again here.” , 

“And/ added the marquis, “it was all owing to the botheration in getting 
off the night bolt. He must have been suspicious, or he would not have fastened 
it.” ■ ~ 

“ Time, too,” thought Claude. r , 

, After a few moments’ consideration, Claude’s active brain thought of a plan of 
operation which might bring a kind of retribution upon the old rascal of acostu* 
mier, as well as defeating the marquis. By the light that straggled through the 
door he saw a pair of boots on the landing, and as it was a well staircase beneath, 
he dropped them into the passage below s - 4 * 
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CHAPTER IL1I. 

A SERIOUS MISTAKE. 

In that quite hour of the morning, when all the house was so still, and every 
one in it was rather anxious to contribute towards its noiselessness, the clatter 
that the boots made as they descended into the passage below, was really some¬ 
thing prodigious. * 

No wonder that they startled the marquis, for, although he knew so well what 
produced the uproar, Claude felt a little startled himself. - w 

j The marquis in a moment came out of the room occupied by the old cos¬ 
tumier. 

I Claude would have been detected had he not taken the precaution of retreating 
just within his own doorway in time. He managed just to see the marquis, how¬ 
ever, through a slight opening. 

Alarm was in the would-be murderer’s face, and after listening for about half a 
minute in silence, he cried in a voice of terror— 

“ What, in the name of all that’s troublesome, was that, I wonder ?” 

Making aquiries of himself, however, was not by any means a likely mode 
of discovering the truth, so after a few moments spent n not the most pleasant 
reflection, he muttered— 

“ I must go down and see what that was before I proceed with what I have to 
do above stairs here. What on earth couid it be.” ; 

In his hurry—and indeed we may say his fright—he had snatched up the rush¬ 
light that had been burning in tho old man’s room, and now with it in his tremb¬ 
ling grasp, he proceeded down the stairs, looking very cautiously before him at each 
step be took, and evidently impressed with an idea that he was upon the point of 
seeing something that would be not at all of an agreeable character. 

It was something truly ludicrous to be situated as Claude was, and see a man 
going down stairs with so much circumspection and caution, after a pair of old 
boots that lay in the passage below. 

But Claude had no time to spend in making useless reflections. Already in his 
mind had he matured the plais he intended to carry out, and when the marquis 
had got sufficiently down the stairs, that it was not likely he could hear anything 
that took place above, Claude immediately commenced operations. 

I He glided into the old man’s room, and when there he found that the daylight 
had quite sufficiently advanced for him to see clearly and distinctly any object 
within it. 

His first movement was directed to ascertaining if the old villanou? cos¬ 
tumier, who with the marquis had plotted his murder, was really in a sound 
sleep. ■ • 

J Claude shook him violently, lut that had no effect upon him. Then he whis¬ 
pered in bis ear— - ; 

"Awake—awake. What is to be done with Claude Duval? What is to be 
done with Claude Duval ?” 

The old man at first only replied by an inarticulate sort of grunt. 

" What is to be done with Claude Duval V* again was vehemently whispered 
in his ear. 

This time he replied— 

" Cut—cut—cut-’* 

{t What?” 

" Cut his throat in the dark.” ' 

"That will do,” said Claude. "1 am truly much obliged. And now, my, 
friend, we will see if something of a similar fate cannot be shifted on to your 
shoulders.’’ 

As he spoke, he stooped over the bed, and lifting the old man in his arms, he 
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carried him out of the room, and across the landing to the room he had himself 
so recently occupied, and so providentially escaped from. I 

To lay him in the bed, and cover him with the clothes, was the work of a 
moment. | 

“ Now,*’ said Claude, e ' I dislike the taking of a life, or anything in the shape 
®f bltodshed, as much as most men, but if these two scoundrels like to practise 
any such proceedings, it will be quite as well that they should do so upon each 
other instead of upon me.” 

These operations and changes were just completed, when Claude heard the, 
marquis creeping up the stairs again ; and as he came, muttering the most diabo¬ 
lical caths that the mind of the most profligate could conceive. 

Claude went into the room lately occupied by the old costumier, and got into 
the bed, covering himself nearly all over with the bed*clothes. 

He hoped that if the marquis did come in he should be able, in that dim light, 
to'sustain the character of the old man for a little time. 

The rushlight gave but a miserable illumination to the room as the ma'quis 
entered it. Indeed, the struggle that it inefficiently maintained with the rapidly 
advancing daylight made the obscurity greater than as if the light had been ex¬ 
tinguished. 

And now a most singular circumstance took place—a circumstance which made 
a deep impression upon Claude at the time and often afterward?. 

The marquis approached the bed, and in a whisper said to the supposed old 
man— 

“ Are you awake ?** 

Claude returned no answer, and then, in the very words that Claude himself 
had used, he said— 

“ What is to be done with Claude Duval ?” 

'‘Cut—cut—his throat,*’ said Claude, '‘in the dark.** 

" I will.* 

The fellow glided from the room, leaving Claude with the rushlight, 

“ Is not this more than belongs to a common circumstance ?** said Claude. 
“ Surely Heaven has taken its own way of punishing these wretches t’* 

He rose, and creeping softly to the door, and then to the landing, he listened 
attentively. All was still as the grave, and he went as far as the door of the 
room that had been his, and fairly entered the apartment after the marquis. 

The Venetian blinds all remained closed, and the place was profoundly dark. 
He heard the marquis run against a chair, and then utter a curse. 

No doubt the projected murderer thought that that slight noise would awaken 
Claude, whom he imagined to be slumbering there, for he parsed and listened for 
a time, afier which he muttered to himself— 

i “ He sleeps sound enough now, at nil events, for my purpose. The bracelet 
well be mine, and then hurrah for America, as England will assuredly be too hot 
to hold me after to-night's work.** 

"It will, indeed,” thought Claude. 

The fellow crept now slowly alon , the floor towards the bed. His eyes were 
getting more accustomed to the semi-darkness of the place, and he got on with 
more precision towards the bed than at first. 

Claude did once ask himself the question of, “ Shall I or shall I not interfere 
to step this act 

He had not much time for consideration. Perhaps it was a pity that he decided 
as he did decide; but so it was. He determined upon a system of non-inter¬ 
ference, and upon letting things take their course. 

And now, as he stood near to the door of the room, the only sense he coird 
well brii.g to bear upon the proceedings of the marquis efficiently was that of 
hearing. . • 

To be sure, he could just see the dim outline of his figure as he stooped over 
the bed; but that was all. 
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There -was then a iustling sound, a short struggle, and then a cleep and dreadfl 

3 11 mn. • <• ? 9 *. r . t * ^ * „ r ^ <' *■ j 9 m 

“ It is done !’ 7 cried the marquis, turning from the bed-side, and speaking in a 
tone of fright. “ It is done! W here <s my reward ?” - 4 . ^ % 

Claude was silent. A feeling of horror crept over him. He. heard a strange 
gurgling sound, and hi felt quite confident that the ©Id man was yet uying, and 
that those sounds were what he was constrained to make as he gasped for 

; . (, *v ** 

breath. f ^ * <^r ,> ^ •.?, $ ^ . ,.■ > c 

He heard, too, a splashing sound drip, drip upon the floor, and.he knew, as 
though he had seen it, that it was ihe blood of the murdered, weltering forth from 
some gaping wound, and dripping from the bed. 

It was truly horrible! , M , ;UM , r ~ ,< v ... 

Claude, perhaps, would not Lave recovered himself quite so soon, but he heard 
the marquis speak again, and that roused him. ' V- ! * + ■ • 

| “ The bracelet—the bracelet !’” he said. “ I must have the bracelet! What 

is the use of the murder without its gains t Light— light! I must have a light 
to look for the bracelet l” . - . r " . 

Claude felt that it was now necessary, if*he would know what further steps the 
murderer intended to take, to get out of the way. , 

The diamond bracelet which had been the instigation of the dreadful crime, he 
had securely in his pocket, so that the marquis might search in vain for it, as the 
reward of the horrible deed he had just committed in the chamber. 

Whether at once to confront him and charge him with the deed, or yet to wait 
and watch him, was a matter of doubt in Claude’s mind. 

He decided upon the latter course, and as the only mode of getting out of his 
way effectually, he retreated before him across the dark passage and into the 
chamber of the old man. - 

The rushlight had burnt low by this time, and lent but a flickering light to the 
room. Some clouds seemed to have interposed themselves between the earth and 
the sunrise, for certainly there was not so much appearance of that event as there 
had been a quarter of an hour previously, when C aude had watched the dimly 
coming light. 

Concealment was easy, for, as the marquis entered the room, Claude allowed 

the opening door to make him a hiding-place behind it. 

But any one might now have got successfully out of the way of that agitated 
man. He was trembling fearfully, and all he could say was— 

“ A light! a light I 1 must have a light! How can I see the diamonds if I 
have no light V* . * r> , l . or 

** Alas!” thought Claude, u what a cup of wretchedness you have filled to the 
brim for yourself!” ■ \ c. 

. Approaching the mantel-shelf in a strange, staggering sort, of manner, he 
grasped at the light, which had been by Claude previously removed there from the 
table, and then abruptly he loft the room with it. 

And now, indeed, commenced a part of that retribution which was surely to 
overtake the murderer; for, althougl he fully believed tnat the object for which he 
had taken the life of a sleeping man was now to be had for the going for, he stood 
trembling in the passage, and could not gather even courage sufficients walk into 

the room. ", , i % l * Ji > rwi? i v/v v i •/?, . - ■■ O 

Well he knew the sight that would there present itself to him, and no wonder 
he shrunk back aghast from encountering .that horrible and gory spectacle. 

V Claude watched him as he stood shaking upon the stair-head, and muttering to 
himself the awful suggestions of a disturbed and guilty fancy. ~ 

41 *Tis done, *tls done !*’ be said; “ Oh yes ! I have done tbe dreadful deed ! 
It is the first deliberate, cold-blooded murder I have, done! ’Tis true 1 have taken 
human life before now ; but it has been in the heat of conflict and in self-defence. 
This is a murder—yes, this is a murder! Dare I go into that room V 
He shuddered perceptibly: then, after a pause, he added— 

“ And yet shall I leave the reward of my crime to be laid hands upon by others ? 


reward of my crime to be laid hands upon by others ? 
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Shall I sow in blood that they may reap in sunshine ? No, no, no. I must have 
the bracelet. The diamonds must be mine, and mine only. As mine was the 
whole criminality, so mine must and shall be the whole reward. 5 * 

He advanced timidly another step or two. 

“ Hush—hush!” he cried. '* What was that 

Some imaginary noise had disturbed him, and he stood and shook like an aspen 
leaf. ic ” -W1-W 

“ Truly, truly,” he added, “ I heard something ; yet all is still again. The 
opium draught keeps one quiet who sleeps upon the floor, and the knife has put 
the other to eternal sleep—what have I to fear V* 

After a moment or two he spoke again, saying— 

** The old man recommended the death of the other; he said it would not be 
safe to let one go. I must now take the life of Sixteen-string Jack. He sleeps 
above—I bad better settle him first, and then perhaps I shall be better able to 
look for the necklace.” 

Claude had just time to dart back into the room from which he had emerged, 
when the marquis, full of his new idea, turned to ascend a narrow staircase that 
led to the chamber of Sixteen-string Jkck. 

It was not likely that Claude would now ab stn from an active interferance, 
when the life of his old friend was thus menaced. He allowed him, however, to 
ascend the stairs in peace, if the wretched trembling state he was in deserved such 
a name. 

Claude hurried after him, and indeed so little caution did Claude use in ascend¬ 
ing the attic stairs, that it was quite wonderful the marquis did not hear him. 
Nothing, however, could show more forcibly the state of mind he was in that this 
fact that he started in dismay at imaginary noises, and was completely oblivious 
to real ones. 

Claude was in a fright lest Sixteen-string Jack should suffer some harm before 
he could get up to the stairs, but the moment he got on the lauding, tie pushed 
past the marquis, and stood between him and a door immediately opposite, and 
which no doubt conducted to Jack’s chamber. 

“ Hold !*' cried Claude. f< Have you not already to-night imbrued your hands 
in blood enough ?’* 

The flickering unsteady light from the miserable candle carried by the marquis 
-ellfull upon the face of Claude Duval, so that at a glance he must have been re¬ 
cognised. 

It did not strike Claude at the moment, so anxious was he for Jack's preserva¬ 
tion, that the appearance of him to the marquis must be most horrible, as that 
individual had all the reason in the world to believe that he, Claude, lay welter¬ 
ing in his gore below. 

The first exclamation of the marquis, however, made him aware of this. 

A shriek burst from his iips, and he cried— 

“ Mercy ! mercy! The dead—the dead !” 

He fell backwards down ihe staircase, candle and all, leaving Claude in the 
dark on the attic landing. 

“ What's the matter? What’s the matter ?” cried Sixteen-string Jack, from 
his room. “ Who is there V* 

te Tis I, Jack, 5 ’ said Claude. “Get up as quickly as you can. This is no 
place for us.” 


CHAPTER LIIL 


THE TRIAL OF MARKHAM BRERETON, 


Claude spoke in a loud voice, so that Sixteen-string Jack should have no 
difficulty in recognising who it was. The answer of Jack showed that he had 
heard Claude and knew him at once. 
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“ Yes—yes," he acid. “ What do you want, Claude ?” 

“I want you.” 

'* 1 am here then. Is anything amiss ?” 

“A trifle,” replied Claude, 

" Why. you spsak strangely,” said Jack, as he appeared putting on his coat as 
well as he could see to do so. *• You are, I think, for once in your life, surely 
alarmed. 1 * 4 , . 

u I am, indeed. Jack." *. * s jk ' * - 

u Is it possible ? 1 did but jest.” .. 

<* And many a true word is so spoken. Jack. Come down stairs as quick as 
you can, and let us admit all the light we can into this house.” 

There was a window upon the staircase, which Sixteen-string Jack had noticed 
as he came along. It was only secured by a small hook, that is to say. the shut* 
ters of it, and Jack at once opened it. . ' • 

A stream of daylight made its way into the house, and never did Claude feel 
so grateful for anything as tor that soft, mild, morning light that fell upon .his 
face, after the night of horrors he had passed through. 11 j 

Jack,” he said, as he laid his hand upon the arm of his old friend, “ you 
would hare been a dead man in another minute.” 

"If what?” 

“ If I had not interfered.” 

" C aude, I owe then my life, as well as everything else, to you?' 

Don’t think of that. There has been murder here.” 

" The marquis V* 

•‘Yes.’* 

_ ” By Heaven, I did not like his looks last night at supper, and I had a half sus¬ 
picion, do you know, that there was some sort of understanding between him and 
the old wardrobe man, that we knew nothing of.” [ 

“If you had a whole suspicion that way tending, Jack, you would not have 
been far out.’* 

** Is.it possible?” ' jj M v V t !. 

u Ay, possible and true.” 

“ But what—what was the motive ?” 

** This," said Claude, holding up the diamond bracelet. 

“ But it’was settled the marquis was to share in the produce of that costly piece 
of plunder.” I 

" Yes, Jack; but the marquis has a stomach that would digest it all, you see.” 
"The villain.” : 

The worse than villain. Jack.” 

J How mean you?” ^ 

il Come on, and I shall he able, I think, to show you a sight that will truly 
astonish you, if it does not, as I think t will, absolutely shock you. 1 * I 

As Claude spoke he hurried down the staircase as quickly as he could, and tlie 
first object that met his gaze at the bottom of the first flight was the insensible' 
form of the marquis, who had struck his head heavily in the most awkward and 
dangerous backward fall. 

** Good God! who is this V cried Jack. 
u Look.” 

Jack did so, and recognised the features of the marquis. 

“ Is he dead ?’* 

** I think not,* 1 said Claude. 

” But you have not looked at him.” 

“ No, Jack. I formed my opinion' upon the simple belief that if ever a fellow 
was born to be hung it was this one. Am 1 right now ?** 

The marquis uttered a groan. 

“ We will soon recover him,*’ said Jack. “ I will get some water and dash in 
his face, 1 dare say that will put him to rights quickly enough. He don’t seem 
much hurt.” 
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GENTLEMAN JACK DISGUISED AS A CLERGYMAN IN THE COFFEE ROOM,, 


Jack ran up stairs, and in a moment or two brought down a jog of cold water, 
which he threw with all the force he could into the ace ef the maiquis. 
u Murder-murder ! Oh 1 murder!’’ he cried. .,v 

t( A word you ought to be the first to avoid and the last tc pronounce, said Claude. 

“ Look, villain, and behold liow you have been defeated.” 

The marquis did look up with a shudder, and for.some moments he looked at * 

' Claude with an expression of perfect astonishment. f 

u Can this be f” he said. “ Oh, no, no ; it is all a dream/* 

* 6 T wish it was/’ said Claude. f 

% ** But—but. Let me touch you. Are you a living man ?* 
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" i es, yes, yes/* 

“ You thought to take my life while I slept; you thought to kill me, even after 
I had told you that you should receive a full and equal 4 hare With myvdf of the 
proceeds of my exertions to-night.” 4 .W" .•:? 

“Yes, but—but—’* 

'‘Hear me. You were hot satisfied with much more than year proper deleaving, 
but, in order to stifle my claim wholly, you would have cut imy throat." ! J 
;. *No/ud."'-: •’ ;i ■ - ■>> 

“ I aay yes. It is useless now adding falsehood to your rascally Judas-like cop- 
duct, ana then, when you thought you had cut my throat, it occurred to you that, 
for fear of the consequences, you must perform the same < ration iiponfiiy 
friend here.” ■ *\ + • 

“Do not torture me,” 

" What ? Do you talk of torturing V* * 

“ YeS, yea. T is is worse than throat* cutting. Tell me, I imploff yon, who ijt 
it that lies in yonder *0om. Speak, oh, speak.” 

*! Who should there be 1 Look at 'us.” 

The wretched naan looked full at Claude, and then at Sixteen-string Jack, and 
then he parted his hand across his brow, as though he weie in too confused aCtitb 
to tell exactly who had been in the house, and who 

“ 1—| : thmk,* ? '' he said, “ I think it still is all a 4^3#; 

‘‘Do youP” * < •• * w?* 

t “ I hope So.” 

“ Ah, that is quite another thing. I only wish it was. But he whom folk find 
missing frqth thO supper party;"Who aUt down so securely an boor Ugn, Will moit 
probably never sup again.” , -. : 

The marquis rose slowly to his feet. He cast about hint one bewildered look, 
and then he made a frisk; not to escape, but into the chamber where the victim 
• of hipjayaficejay.' ' 

“ Let tl* follow Mrn;f taid Jack. 

“As yeti please/* replied Claude* ‘‘Come on** 

When thsy entered the room, they found the marquis With the most frantic 
, eargerness drawing up the Venetian blinds, which efcklMt the daylight from the 
| room, Und #hen he hod done #6, he turned tow 

hd looked tipon the horrible sight wkith was there—-and a truly 
l horrible sight it whs, for the hekd of the bid costumieir was altnofr Petered from bis 
body, and he lay ia a pool of blood—he commenced swearing ih the ttb£t horrible 
manner*" . ■'‘''•'■-itwWi 

1 “ Gracious heaven 1 what does he mean by that P* cried Jack. “ He cannot be 

so tender-hearted, or he would not have used the knife so effectually.” 

Vhy, what extra villany,” said Claude, “consists in this murder above 
all others T* •* • . p t 

The marquis gasped tor breath, as he spoke slowly, saying— 

H “He—he was my father! ’* ^ ■ - :»t, 

jds~ he uttered these words, he fell forwards upon'* his face among the 
blood. , '£ v*.r ' *•* .1 ru . >vj,.uy * 

(Xande recoiled with terror, and the face of Sixteen-string Jack was blanched. 
Little had they, either of them, suspected such a revelation as this, a d for a time 
it quite froze up their faculties. Claude at la*>t spoke in a tone of bitter 
regret— / - .»•*. .£•* v & !.<? 

“ I could have prevented this deed. I shall never think of it without regretting 
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that I did not do so; but I looked upon it as a sort of retribution upon both of 
them, without for a moment suspecting its awful extent of severity.” 

“ It is dreadful,” said Jack. “ What shall we do ?” 

“ What can we do P” 

u It is a question that I cannot answer. 9 * 

“ We must both answer it. Jack, by one word, and that is, nothing. This poor 
wretch will suffer enough, without human laws interfering with him j and if we 
were ever so much iuclined to call down the penalties of the law upon him, we 
are in no position to do so.” 

" Then we had better come away at once, Claude.” 

“ I think so,” 

“The sooner the better, then, for I am sickened by looking upon this 
scene.” 

They both turned from the room, and in a few moments had left the house to 
the dead and the murderer. 

“Will ou go out of town at once V* said Jack. 

“ No, Jack, I cannot. To-morrow is Friday, and I have great reason for think* 
ing that the trial of Mr. Brereton Will come on, in which case I shall not be very 
far from the Old Bailey.” 

“ A dangerous vicinity, Claude.* 

“ Yes. But absolutely necessary to hold me to-morrow. W T hat do you pur¬ 
pose doing ?” 

Can you ask me ? Have I not already expressed a wish to join my fortunes 
to yours, Claude P If you do not iD&ist upon sending me from you, my place for 
the future shall be your side in danger or in safety 

“Be it so. Jack j I. am grateful to you. There are but three persons in the 
world for whom I think it worth the living.” 

“And those, Claude?” 

“ Are Cicely Brereton, my sister May, and yourself. 1 ” 

Jack looked the thanks which he could not speak, and they botli proceeded at 
a.very rapid rate from the house of the costumier, which they never wished to 
see again. 

They proceeded, at once to the Old Bailey, where they put up at an hotel, 
and Claude said to Jack, when they had duly arranged about their accommoda¬ 
tion— 

“ I shall be here the first thing m the morning, Jack. But I shall be so changed 
in appearance, that the people here will not know me; I think, without any danger 
of recognition, I shall be able to attend the court.” 

“ Be careful, Claude.” 

“ I will, Jack, for more sakcs than one; so now good night, or rather good 
morning. It is now. six o’clock, and I shall be with you at nine, and if the 
trial of Mr. Brereton does come on, I shall be able perhaps to astonish the folks 
a kittle” ' * .. ■ 

It is scarcely necessary to state that Claude had had an interview with Cicely, 
at which he again assured her that the safety of her brother should be his utmost 
care. , 

It was likewise necessary that he should procure money for the defence of 
Brereton, which he din by borrowing a hundred pounds, for be had no hesitation 
in doing that, feeling as he did, that when he had leisure to dispose of the bracelet 
he should find no difficulty in repaying it. 

And as regarded that bracelet, and the hands it had come from, it may be truly 
said, that although Claude Duval never robbed any but the rich, he never appro¬ 
priated any portion of another's property to his own purposes with less corapunc- i 
tion than he did that. j 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

y : v 

THE TRIAL OF BRERETON. 

• ^ * *; - , _ ■ f t ;/ *-'■ s>$pj f*V 

The circumstances attendant upon the accusation, by Tom Brereton, of his 
cousin Markham, of the robbery which he, Ton?, knew perfectly well.jiad been 
committed by Claude Duval, were of so peculiar a character, that it becomes 
necessary, now that the trial of Markham is on the tapis, to recapitulate them. 

That these circumstances had a visible connection with the original circum¬ 
stances, in which that part of the Brereton family, whom we have taken the 
greatest interest in, concerned, will be sufficiently obvious., . * ^ " 

It will be remembered that Markham Brereton, Cicely, his sister, and his 
mother, were subsisting rather, peouriously in, London, when they heard' 
tidings of the death of Tom Brereton, the only son of Mrs. Markham’s late hus¬ 
band’s brother. ; ' .'/‘/T. ^ ■'* \ 

This event placed them in a position of heirs-at-law to a small freehold pro¬ 
perty at Guilford, which, believing the circumstantial tale of the. death of Tom 
Brereton, they did not hesitate to take possession of. 

The anomalous condition of the branch of the Brereton family, to which 
Markham belonged may be easily accounted for. Tom’s father, who bad become 
a well-to-do man in the world, had been angry, or chosen to affect that he was so, 
at his brother’s—that is Cicely and Markham’s—father’s marriage, so that the two 
families had not been for years in a state of communication with each either. 

Hence it arose that the Breretons, whom we may call our Breretons, did not 
even know Tom by sight. 

It was quite, then, a surprise to them when that vulgar and most erratic ■par¬ 
sonage suddenly made his appearance at Guilford, when they had made themselves 
just comfortable, and in his coarse way announced who he was. 

Fortunately Mr. Markham Brereton was at home, and his reply was what the 
ep*y of aay reasonable man would have been under similar circumstances.’' , 

* Prove your identity,” he said, ‘‘aofd we will yield you up quiet possession of 
that which we innocently, in the belief of your death, have taken possession of.” 

To this Tom Brereton was compelled to assent, and hence we found him tra¬ 
velling from Guilford to London with the Breretons in the old family coach, upon 
the occasion when Claude Duval stopped the vehicle upon Hounslow Heath, and 
instantly robbed Tom of his pocket-book, containing all the documents he pos¬ 
sessed, to prove that he was the person he had represented himself to be. * * j 

Now, as we know, it bad happened, that with a thorough disgust at the com. 
panionship of Tom Brereton, Markham had ridden on beforehand actually himself j 
been stopped by Claude Duval before the attack was made upon the’carriage ; 
and it was from the circumstance of Markham having gone on in advance’’that 
it was thought by Tom and his advisers there would be good ground for fixing 
the robbery upon hiim 

But of eourse Tom bad a sufficient motive for all this, and that motive was 
this. ** J 1 1 r ' ! 

There hai J been a third brother in the Brereton family, who had gone abroad to 
better his condition, and it appeared that he bettered in an extrro*dinarv degree, 
for he became a very rich man indeed, and when nearly on his death-bed he had 
sent a person to England, to make certain inquires concerning his relatives. 

This person had in due coarse acquainted him with the alienation between his 
two brothers, and in a freak of fancy he chose to leave the bulk of his fortune to 
Cicely ^iis niece, merely because she was named Cicely. 

This was a fact that had come to the ears of Tom, through a low attorney who 
acted for him, and who was named Newcourt, and theD arose between them the 
anxious question of what could be made of the knowledge before the executors of 
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the deceased Mr. James Biereton became energetic in taking means to carry out 
the conditions of his will, which he had made at Calcutta. 

It was thought that if a marriage could be knocked up between Tom and 
Cicely, it wonld answer all the purposes, and the attorney got from him a contin¬ 
gent bond for £10,000 as his share of the plunder, in case the marriage should he 
brought about. 

While Cicely was in complete ignorance of her fortune, it was thought that an 
offer from Tom of marriage, and the settlement of the Guilford property upon her, 
would lo.ok amazingly generous, and be snapped at by the Breretons; but to the an¬ 
noyance of both Tom and the attorney, the former’s offer was refused with a con¬ 
siderable portion of superadded contempt. 

Under these circumstances, then, it became necessary to adopt some other plan, 
nr to give the matter up a-' an impracticable job. That whs *hai neither of them 
felt inclined to do, ait the end of the cogitation was, that the charge of robbery 
against Markham should be got up. 

The following were the advantages expected from this plan of operations, which 
was qerfainly well projected. 

The great affection subsisting between Cicely and her brother was well known, 
and it was thought that by playing upon her fears arising from that affection, 
she might be forced into a consent to the projected marriage. a : .d so save 
him. 

Hence, then, the attorney, Newcourt, had made every poss ble exernon to get 
up the meagre evidence in such a way, as to interlope Markham in its folds, while 
at any time, provided Cicely consented to what was proposed to her, he could 
back out of the prosecution by pretending he had satisfactorily found out that he 
was mistaken in the identity of the robber who had deprived Tom of his pocket- 
book. 

The sudden and most mysterious disappearance of Cicely somewhat discomfiffed 
the plotters, but still the criminal proceetlinas against Ma kbam would be public 
enough ; they thought that if any thing could possibly make Cicely show herself, 
they would. 

From the first, the attorney taking the scanty and limited view of human nature 
incidental to his profession, and in accordance with ihe impulse? of his own mind, 
had not for one moment imagined that any danger was to be apprehended from the 
appearance of Claude at the trial, inasmuch as for him to come there would com¬ 
promise his own safety. 

Lawyers and such clients as Tom Brereton cannot very well comprehend the 
motives that actuate such men as Claude Duval. 

It was, however, soon discovered as a probability that C'aude would, at the in¬ 
stigation of the sister, attempt something for the preservation of Mr. Markham 
Brereton, and hence ihe letter which was to confound Claude in court, was written 
to the Governor of Newgate, who, for a consideration, had evidemiy lent himself 
and his nfluence to the transaction. 

How Claude had frightened the governor, with reference to the forged document, 
we are already well aware, but that he run the very greatest possible risk in case 
he should think proper to make his appearance in court, was a proposition quite 
clear to his mind, and to the minds oi nh concerned. 

Poor Cicely, now actually wed led to Chude, awaited in co*>cea mend most 
anxiously the termination of an affair which involved the safetv and happiness of 
the two beings most dear to her in the world. No wonder that lluder the dr¬ 
ain stances in which she was placed, her mind was torn and distracted by conflict¬ 
ing emotions. 

Such then was the state of things upon that eventful morning, when Markham 
Brereton was to be put upon his trial for an offence of which no one could be 
more innocent. 

The trial and the style of evidence which went towavds the production of its 
result will sufficiently show what has often been much insisted upon, namely, 
how easy it is, upon the most slender and apparently upon the most inefficient 
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Jack merely bowed slightly. 

“ Humph!” said the ecclesiastical-looking personage. “ The more I look at 
you the more convinced am I that I know you ; I have the faculty of not forgetting 
those whom I have once seen.* 

** Confound your faculties/’ muttered Jack to himself, and with perfect despera¬ 
tion he said aloud to him—“Pray then, sir, for whom do you take me ?”" 

'* For Sixteen-string Jack, the notorious highwayman,” 

Jack sprung to his feet. 

* ( Hush ! hush!” said the ecciesiastical-looking personage, “ hush, no more; 
surely a discovery of identity Is as dangerous to Claude Duval as to Sixteen-string 
Jack in such a place as this.” 

These last words were spoken in Claude’s natural tone, and Jack then for the 
first time knew him." 

“ Good God,” be said, u ip it possible that you have the facultv, Claude, of 
thus effectually disguising yourself.” 

... “ Yes, Jack, I almost think I must have such a faculty, since it seems that even 
you did not know me; but it gives me the satisfaction of feeling that my disguise 
is very perfect—I must leave you now and go over to the court at once, for Brere« 
ton's trial will assuredly come m” 

~ ^ .Ji ;' 1 ' r 


CHAPTER LVI. 


THE TRIAL AMD ITS RESULTS. 


Tub court of the Old Bailey was densely crowded. Scarcely could any one 
person, in addition to those who already filled its rather confined area, be wedged 
In, so closely packed together were people of all classes and condi tions, anxiously 
brought there to hear the trial of Markham Brereton. 

The case had been much commented upon by the press for some weeks pre¬ 
viously, and the consequence was, that considerable amount of public curiosity 
had resulted, and many more times the number of persons then in the court would 
have been glad to be present at the judicial proceedings. 

As the trial was expected to be a long one, it was placed first upon the day's 
list, so that when the Recorder of London, and the authorities whose duty it was 
to attend the sessions, were duly seated, the accused, but most innocent young 
man, was brought from his eel! in Newgate and placed at the felon’s bar. 

Markham Brereton was very pale, but he was firm, and a his aspect there 
seemed a struggling Indignation, that he with difficulty kept down, ijnilethe clerk 
of the arraigns was gabbling over the words of the indictment in the manner inci¬ 
dental to such official characters. 

< When asked if he pleaded guilty or not guilty to the indictment, he replied in 
a clear loud, voice— o 

“ Not guilty, and they who institute this prosecution well know it.” 

«,* Prisoner,” said the judge, “ you are adoptin 
the proper manner of pleading to the indictment. 

- ( ‘ r Npt the uspal, manner, you mean, sir,” said Markham; “ let conscious guilt or 
slavish fear, cringe and whisper, hut conscious innocence will speak out.” 

1* You do yourself an injury.” 

‘‘Which it is for the jury to decide and not the judge," said Markham, in a 
tone of voice that did not exactly please the recorder, who, however, made do 
further remark, but allowed to proceed at once, 

A notoriously unscrupulous barrister was retained for the prosecution, and 
rising amid the most breathless attention of the densely crawled cour% he spoke 
as follows:— i• . ? . \ 
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*J My lord, and gentlemen of the jury— V. » f * 

V‘I^b^U/a# briefly as I consider to be corisisfeii^ with my doty, detail‘fqypji 
the circumstances whi6h will be put in eviclende, before repeating the charge against 

^ __ a. M 1_ _ 1 • *-* *-W WWi /• A iS* 4, ?►* ^4 -> 4^^ 
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the prisoner at the bar. t * -1 t )iV . r . r ;^^ 

‘ It is not my province as representing the prosecution to amplify in any shape 
or way, orto aggravate the charges brought forward in the indictment. 1 shall 
only be too happy if my learned friend, The Attorney-Genera^ who is for the 
defence, can invalidate the facts which I shall feel it to be my duty to lay before 

Jf.PU.7 „ r ^ .; . f\ ^r-'j . . r .r 8 ; * ^|}v t * 

It was not news to the eourt that the Attorney-General had a brief for, the 
defence, for it had been rhispered upon the bench, but it certainly was to the 
present body of spectators. The fact is, Claude had r placed the whole one 
hundred .pounds he had borrowed for Markham’s defence in* the hands of a re¬ 
spectable attorney, and a fifty pound brief had brought the Attorney General into 

. " * *» «i *•* i. ■ *-*, .*-k* r ** • .* t\4 

H^ r v r» .*! ^ <• d* * i y rtr 1 %/ ’ * * ^ i 

If this information amazed the spectators, it really much more amazed Markham 

Brereton, who came into Court under the full impression that he was undefended 
by cobttsel upon the painful sceasiOn— .j. V„ ,r t „ i-i,: *« *• 

" Pardon me,” he said, “ there must be some mistake." 

“If I am to Le interrupted,” said the counsel for the prosecution, to the pri¬ 
soner at the bar, *• I must appeal tothe court to take some measures to put a stop 
to such indecorous proceedings/* 

“ The prisoner’s conduct is disgusting.'* , r . „ 

“I protest against that expression,” said the Attorney-General, 

Ail eyes were immediately fixed upon the eminent lawyer who at the period 
filled that important post, aud the recordei'js race suddenly reddened as he glared 
upon him* * ' ’ / 

I protest against that expression/* continued/the Atiorpey-.-GenekaI “Com¬ 
ing'from the bench. it is'of moment. Had suchaTremark come frbm .a private in- 
dividual, whose temper and capacity no one respected, it would have been of no 
consequence ; but if' that individual, Vq^ cqhmmp)iM^-ia by some rafe" chance 
which no one comprehends, made a judge, even his follies and his petulance he- 
comepnmportance." ;c " 

^/.THii.reproof to the recorder was listened to'"with the profounclestl satisfaction 
by the bar, and by the whole body of spectators, while the learned indiyidual, 
although he dared pot take? tef himself . the ; direct ^application of ■ thje’/Attofqey- 
Generars words, fully felt that'tire KypotheticalfctkSe was' intended for hini/ 


^ "fair^fceftehth^^ the.digriity of this behchy tb^'wrangle^^’ah^^advocate^who, 

o/'Coursb, wishes to make a favourable impression upon : a ' jury ; but ”this court 



state the wprds/of the interruption. 1 .was naturally, astonished ^’having hottKe 
mean of feeing even a solicitor, to find so’ eminent 'acmnsel r standibg' up'mmy 
behalf in the court, ab His Majesty’s Attbruey-Geneml/* 21:5 ? Vka»:o..-/i 5 * , 

Is the attorney .here ?” said the recorder. 1 ’* ci ynbas.'q lo isqorq 

^ Yes; my lord,’*, said a gehtJemanly-looking man, it’s f all'right and r^ular.'* 

Very‘good. Pray proceed witu the pfosecutipn. ,r ; * ' rrrfl i r '- ; "' n^vsfs • 

u It is not for me,” continued the counsel for the prosecution, u to interfere 
with any little episode which the prisoner or his friends and advisers may think 

(!Ua1v» 4a kon w« 4 ^ An/1 ik awaPaka m. • Aiit a m all AM (■ n n/ « aa*Iii4m aA«i . 
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heir at law of his father’s possessed of certain premises in fee simple at Guil¬ 
ford ; and having occasion to go upon the sea, either for pleasure or for profit, as 
his own good will, there arose a report that, he was dead soon after his departure, 
whereupon, without taking any legal or proper steps upon the occasion, or even 
waiting a reasonable time, the prisoner at the bar,h’s sister, and his mother, rushed 
to Guillord, and took possession of the property. Now Mr. Torn Brereto , as it 
appears he is most frequently called, who had in the phraseology of the old ballad 
not been dead at all, came back, and with some surprise found Relatives who had 
never spoken a kmd or even commonly civil word to him in their live s, in posses- 
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sion of his property. He, of coarse, demanded a surrender, upon which they pot 
him upon prgjof of his identity forthwith, and at the end of rather a stormy inter¬ 
view, they consented to accompany him to London to see what a solicitor would 1 - 
say to the documents which he, TomJBrereton, had in a socket book, and which he 
showed to his kind relations, as those which would enable him to prove hir* ** iden¬ 
tity. They all proceeded in a coach from Guilford tc London; that is to say„ 
Mr. Tom Brereton, the prisoner's mother, sister, and a young person calling herself 
May Russel, but of whom more hereafter, while Mr. Brereton,' the pfi&mer at the 
bar, rode on horseback by the side of the carriage. Now it appears that the family 
party which was with Mr. Tom Brereton drew the conversation much to the sub* 
ject ©f highwaymen, so that he was quite unable to get a word in edgeways, even* 
upon any other and sc they went on till, at a most dangsriWSk of the road, the 

prisoner at the bar announced hla intention of leaving iafhd riding on 

alone. To this Mr. T< m Brereton made no objection, for share in the 

fears of the others respecting highwaymen; and for fftne the carriage 

proceeded in satety, until stopped by amounted man, irfidiflr disguised. And now,, 
gentlemen of the jury, mark what occurred. This mounted liSkn—.his highway- 
man, singled out Mr. Tom Brereton fotfkftack, and he took' from his pocket- 
book containing the papers which to prove his chsi?& to the Guilford pro¬ 
perty, and Without Which' he mig^t ^ ikV&fved in endless litigation. He was 
quite courteous to the ladies, and s$6Wf #6fds of absolute recognition passed 
between him and the young person tiktoed May Russel, who made a pretence 
of giving up her purse to the hi^wayifod#. My lord, and gentlemen ef the 
jury, in this highwayman,- Mr. To® Brefefdft from the first recognised the pri¬ 
soner at the bar, his coiisio, atfdhdfcree has arisen this most just and uece>sary 
prosecution. 4 . 

“ It will be left in your hands, gefttleinen cif the jury, to decide whether or not 
the evidence I shall bring before yen, failf suffioe fd support the allegations con¬ 
tained in the indictment, which yon hdfve he&fd r£ad> and to which the prisoner has 
pleaded * Not Guilty.* ” 


The M ^Pt-ness 

f * Werh^«r a serv’is(#at the lltffe 
Mr. M *mm Bfereteftv And Ms m<*h&- mS htea ?' 


the occupancy of 


* DO yett¥Wt>iW^ho ms in the house $7 

4, Ob, yes-; Jb&ft Adah's, ffre gfi?$ener, Pbebe Lowes, the housemaid-” 

“ But I meas* ife'd upon an equality tVith the fahiify V* 

“ Oh, you m&tftTMiss Russel V* 

“ I don'tmean anybody, I merely ask you a plain question, and want a plain 
answer, that It' all.” 

“ Oh, yes, Miss Rxissel was there." 

t( Did you, or did yOtf hot, ever see this person at the bar pay marked atten¬ 
tion to Miss Russel r* 

u Marked ?—marked I never saw him mark Miss Russel. He only courted 

her now and then, I should say.” 

“ Oh, very well. Did you see them all start for town, after the visit of Mr. 
Tom Brereton to Guilford ?’* 

“ Oh, yes, to be sure. There was Mrs. Brereton, Miss Cicely, Miss Russel, 
and Mr. Tom in the carriage, and Mr. Markham on horseback." 

* On what coloured horse?" 

** A dark bay." 

“ Vdry well, you may go down.” 

“ Nay, not quite so hasty," said the junior counsel, who with the Attorney 
General, was for Markham. u Not quite so hasty—I wish to have a little con¬ 
versation with this yonng lady.” 
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“ Oh, certainly, sir!” said Jane, bridling up at the compliment. . 

“ Well, Jane, what was Miss Russel’s Christian name?” 

* l May/* 

“ Should you have liked to go to London in the carriage ?” 

** Oh, yes ; but there was not room for more than four.” 

fi But tell us how it came about that Mr. Markham so violently prevented Mr. 
Tom from riding on horseback ?* 

Lord bless you, sir, you have got the wrong end of the story. Mr. Markham 
^says to Tom, * there’s a good horse ; ride to London, and we will follow you in 
the carriage, which will just hold four.* But Tom, he says, * oh, dear no, I can* 
ride,’ says he, Met me go in the coach,’ whereupon in he goes, and Mr. Mark¬ 
ham rides.” 

“■ Oh, I suppose if Tom had riden on to London, and Mr. Markham had been 
in the coach some miles behind him, he could not very easily have robbed him 
on the king’s highway." 

41 How could he ?” 

SS Ay, how indeed % That will do.” 

Down went Jane, having damaged the prosecution considerably, by her revela¬ 
tions concerning what passed. * 

The attorney, Newcome, bit his lip, and whispered to the counsel for the pre- 
aecution, who turning over his brief, called— 

** Thomas Matthews.* And a rough-looking, half boy, half man, in the 
costume of a groom, or coachman and groom, made his appearance, and was duly 
• sworn. 

44 Now> my friend,” said the counsel for the prosecution, did you drive 
the Brereton family from Guilford to London, upon the occasion named in the 
'indictment ?" 

44 No.” 

** No?—Here is some mistake surely. Is your name Matthews ?” 
xt Ess.” 

u Then do you mean to tell me you did not act as coachman upon that 
•occasion ?” 

“ Never axed me that afore. Axed me if I druv family—never did that.” 

“ What did you do then ? You drove the coach, I suppose 1” 

No. I druv the osses—osses dragged the cuch.” 

A roar of laughter in the court at Matthews’s doggedne*as and singular style of 
speech rather discomposed the counsel, who, howevtr, made a laugh of it, quoting 
from Hamlet, and saying— 

-“ We must speak by the card, 

Or this knave will ruin ns with equivocation.” 

Matthews looked doggedly serious, while the court was in positive convulsions 
of merriment upon his account, and it was some minutes before business could 
be proceeded with. 


CHAPTER LVII. 


THE TRIAL CONTINUED. 


If anything in the conduction of a trial, criminal or civil, can be more than 
another annoying to counsel, it must certainly be to have the laugh turned against 
him, and the barrister who was conducting the prosecution fully felt the awkward¬ 
ness of his position. 

But if anything can be more fatal than another, under such circumstances, it is 
to make abortive attempts to recover the laugh. 
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This the counsel was by far too old a stager to do, and with a face of the 
mostimpertur ible gravity, he continued the examination. 1 

“ Very well, it is admitted that you drove the horses that pulled the coach that 
contained the persons mentioned/’ " * ,5*. * 

, /*. Ees.” 

** Did anything particular happen upon the road previous to the coach being 
stopped by a highwayman ?” • 

. “Ees.” 

“ What was it ?” 

“ Near oss cast a shoe.* 

“ Anything else ?" 

“ Ees. v 

“ Well, what was that ?*' 

Nothin’.” 

Another roar of laughter disconceited the counsel, who fancied that the mode 
oi examination he was pursuing would never in this world elicit from the witness 
the information he wanted. He accordingly changed it to quite another course, 
and in a loud and clear voice, he said to him — 

“ Did you recognize the highwayman who stopped the coach ?” | 

“ Wrong agin—didn't stop the cuch—stopped me, and I stopped osges.” 

“ Did you know him ?” 

« No.” . A 

“ Was he, or was he not the prisoner at the bar, to the best of your belief ?” 

“ Don’t know.” > i 

“Then you know nothing ?” 

*' Why you and me is much of a muchness.” < 

“ You are the most incomprehensible idiot I ever met with.” 

“Ees.” 

“ Stop,” said the counsel for the defence. “ Was the highwayman on a bay 
horse of any peculiar tint ?” * ■ . 

“ Culiar ? I should think not. There’s lots o’ bay oases. What is there ’collar 
in a bay oss?” ’ ; 

“ Very well. How many persons would the coach hold?” 

“Four. How many did you want it to hold, stupid?” 

“ Not one more, I assure you/’ said the counsel, with a laugh. “ You may go 
down now.” 

“ Well, ain’t I going ?” 

** Silence,” said the crier of the court. 

“ Silence yourself. Nobody makes half the noise you does.” 

** Turn that man out of court, officers,” said the judge. “ He has given his 
evidence, and we certainly do not want any further annoyance or interruption from 
him.” ' J 

Thomas Matthews was duly hustled out of court; and so far as the trial had 
gone, it was certainly all in favour of the accused person, for no jury could for a 
moment have thought of convicting him upon such meagre evidence as had already 
< been adduced, but the principal witness was certainly to come. 

“ Thomas Brereton,’* said the crier of the court, and Tom made his appearance 
in the witness box. 

He bad evidently made up his mind to produce what he hoped and fully ex¬ 
pected would be a favourable impression on the court by his style of dress, which 
was a vulgar caricature of the fashion. 

He looked pale, despite the assurance of his character, and there was about his 
maiyier an evident determination to go through any ordeal rather than flinch from 
that which he had made up his mind to do. Even the counsel for the prosecu¬ 
tion looked at him with an expression of disgust, and did not seem half to like 
the side of the question he was on. ~ 

T<m was sworn, and when that c]rcm>ay was over his examination at once 
commencer*. - . r , 
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“ Who and what are you, sir ?” 

* “ My name is Brereton, and everybody knows I*m a gentleman.* 

“Well, well; have you some property at Guilford?" 

“Oh, yes." ! 

“ Pray relate how you came to be temporarily out of possession of that pro¬ 
perty ?” ! 

“ Why, you see. the little place came to me naturally when the governor went 
off the hooks, but I found that my previous cousins had laid hold of it, and were 
makin j themselves snug enough.” 

“ What does he mean ?” said the judge. “ What governor does he allude to?’* 

“ His father, my lord." 

“ Oh, oh j^yery well. Go on. I am sorry to hear the governor met with so i 
dreadful a death." 

“ Eh ?” said Tom, “ what dreadful death ? Ke died in his bed all comfortable 
enough, I heard say." 
b “In his bed?” 

“ Yes, to be sure.” 

“ I thought you mentioned that he had to be got off some hooks?" 

A scream of laughter followed this remark, and it was some minutes before the 
gravity of the court could be at all restored. 

“ Lord bless your reverence,” said Tom, “ I only meant he had died, that’s 
all. It’s my funny clever way of speaking; don’t you see ?” 

“ Oh, indeed. Go on, then." 

“ Well, Mr. Brereton,” continued the counsel, “you found your patrimony in 
the hands of your rtdations ; what did you do, therefore, sir 1” 

“ Why, I naturally enough asked ’em how the deuce they came there, and all I 
could get out of ’em was, some cock and bull story about my being drowned, so I 
told ’em to move off at once.’’ * 

“ And then V* 

“ Oh, they said they had no particular objection if I would prove who I was, 
so I showed ’em all my papers in my pocket-book, letters from the governor, my 
own baptismal register, and so on, but they wouldn’t say it was all right before 
anybody but a lawyer; so you see it was agreed we were all to come to London, 
and go to one, when the matter was to be settled.’’ 

“ Now, sir, will you be so good as to answer the question I am ahout to put 
to you as precisely and clearly as you can ? Was there, before starting from 
Guilford to London, any proposition made to you to ride on in advance, and 
meet the family in London P” 

Tom winked his eye in a peculiar manner, and then with an air of the very 
greatest effrontery, he said— 

“No.* 

“ Nothing of the sort ?’’ 

“ Oh, dear, no, nothing of the sort. Markham Brereton rode on, and I went in 
the coach with the w omen folk.” 

“ Very well, sir; now favour me by detailing to thejury what happened during 
the journey, of a noticeable character ?” 

“Well, they began talking about highwaymen, until they nearly made one’s 
hair stand on end, and particularly the old card pitched it strong, pretending to 
be all of a flutter every minute.” 

“The who?” 

“ The old woman." 

“ But you said something about an old card.” 

* “ Oh, that’s my funny way." 

** 1 wish," said the judge, “ you would change your funny way for a natural 
way.’’ o 

“ Well,” continued Tom, “ as I was saying, they pattered away about highway¬ 
men, and when we got at a good distance Maikham rode on ala brisk earner aDd j 
eft us to take care of ourselves. After that, Miss Cicely and the young person j 
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they called May Russel, were always looking out of window, and would not hardly 
answer mo when I said anything funny. At last there was a bit of a row, and a 
fellow on a horse came to the window, and pretended to be mighty civ il, while he 
coolly tells us we are to be robbed. 

"The ladies, I suppose, were very much alarmed, Mr. Brereton ?” 

« Well, 1 don’t know—they took it pretty easy; but I was, I can tell you." 

° What happened V' 

« The fellow and I had a bit of a squabble, and he took away my pocket-book 
with all my papers, and it seemed to me that he didn’t care for much else/' 
j " Did he rob the ladies ?” 

•* Not a bit of it. There was some nonsense about a little purse, but it was 
j -quite clear to me that he and Miss Russel knew each other.” 

I ^ « Well, Mr. Brereton, oblige me by looking at the prisoner at the bar.” 

This was rather an ordeal for Tom to go through, but he did manage to turn 
round and look upon the pale, thoughtful countenance of Markham Brereton, who 
had listened with ineffable disgust to the examination. It was only for a moment 
that Tom looked at him, and then he was glad to turn away his eyes from ’the 
stern contempt of the glance that he encountered. 

« Now, sir,” pursued the counsel, “is the prisoner at the bar the person who 
robbed jou of your p ocket-book in the manner you have related V’ 

There wa 3 a deal -like stillness in the court, pending the reply of Tom, who 
almost ’gasped out the word— 

| "Yes.” j 

« Li ar !»’ said a loud voice from amid the dense body of spectators who were 

closely packed upon the floor of the court. I 

So thoroughly astounded was everybody by this most audacious interference, 
that for some moments not a word was uttered—judge—jury —counsel, and spec- 
tators seemed to be electrified with astonishment, ana even Markham Brereton’s 
countenance wore a sudden flush, and he looked curiously in the direction from 
whence the bold denial had proceeded. 

The recorder half rose, and with an angry gesture, cried— 

« e Officers, bring that man before me.” 

A great bustle ensued. The numerous officers connected with the court rushed 
here and there among the crowd, but no culprit was forthcoming. 

"Is it possible,” said the recorder, "that a person who has thus unsettled the 
court cannot be found ? Do your duty, officers, and bring him before me directly.” 

This was much easier said than done. The officers were quite in an agony to 
lay hold of somebody, and they did seize several persons, but the indignant re¬ 
monstrances and asseverations of those close at hand forced them to let them go 
again, with the full conviction that they had made a mistake. ' 

i* We can’t find him, my lord,” said one. JI 

"Not find him?” , 

* ( No, my lord.” . | 

“Then I shall take care to have every officer of this court reported for ineffi- I 
-ciency. Proceed with the examination of your witness, sir.” I 

Torn Brereton was very pale, and holding for support to the rails of the witness 
box. It was quite clear that the hold denial given to hia evidence had had a 
remarkable effect upon his nerves. He guessed pretty accurately from whom it 
came, and he was vainly casting about in his own mind for the be t means of I 
getting out of the rather difficult position in which he found himself. 

“ Now, Mr. Thomas Brereton,” said the counsel, recalling him to a recoileciior 
of where he was, “ I trusi this most unseemly and criminal interruption of the J 
court will not in the least intimidate you V* Ud 

"Oh, no—no—I—I—oh, no.” 

«* Well, sir, I wish to ask you if you have the least doubt or mental reserva- * 
tion in the shape of a doubt, concerning the identity of the prisoner now at the J 
bar, with the person who stopped the soach in which you were travelling from 
Guilford to London upon the occasion now in question?” «flBt ^=^8 {. 
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“ How should I ?” 

“ But have you ? That is the question.” 

** Oh, dear no; not the least.” 

“ And you have not recovered your pocket-book, containing documents of so 
great importance to your personal interests ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

Very well, sir. I do not see that there can be any necessity for my troubling 
you with any further questions upon minor points, when your testimony upon the 
main particular is so clear and so distinct that the jury can come but to one con¬ 
clusion upon the subject matter of the inquiry before them.” 

“ Then I may go ?” 

“ Oh, certainly, unless my learned friend for the defence thinks that anything 
can be done in the way of cross-examining you.” 

“ He will try,” said the attorney-general, rising. 

** Oh, \ ery good, very good.” 

“ Ain’t ^ to go ?’* said Tom. 

“ Not yet, sir, if you please, however unwilling I am to detain you,” said the 
attorney-general. • 

“ I wish you would excuse me ; I ain’t very well.” 

Extremely sorry, but the pleasure of your company here in that box for a 
short time longer is quite indispensable to my happiness, so you will be so good 
as to remain where you are, and answer me a few plain questions.” 

Tom saw there was no escape, so he made an effort and mustered up all his 
courage and impudence to endure the cross-examination, which everybody felt 
certain would be in his case no joke. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 

THE DEFENCE. 

The ruditory shifted its position, and there was not a person present who did: 
not look for something very troublesome to Tom Brereton from what the attorney- 
general was about now to commence with. 

Tom looked him as steadily in the face as he could summon courage to do, and 
then the attorney-general said, in quite a familiar tone— 

“ How do you like horse-racing, Mr. Brereton, eh?” 

“ Horse-racing ?” 

“Yes, horse-racing. Don’t you think now it’s a pretty and gentlemanly-hike 
amusement Y* 

*' Well, I—I. Really, I—don't exactly—” 

“ Oh, nonsense; did you not win the ladies' cup once at Hatcham-park races by 
riding a horse called Skyscraper ?” 

** Lord bless you! I ride a race ?” 

Did you not?” 

“ Come, you are on a wrong scent now. Why, what have you got in your head? 
I ride a race and win a plate ? Well, that is a good one.” 

'* But you are a great horseman, as witness the celebrated steeple' chase you rode 
last year. Come, come, you won’t deny that T* 

“ Yes, I will, though. What do you mean by bothering me about horse-racing 
and steeple-chasing ? You know, I dare say, well enough, that it’s all nonsense. I 
don’t like riding at all." 

u Ob, you do." 

“ I tell you I don’t. I always avoid it.” 

“Nonsense.** 

“ It’s you that’s talking nonsense. Don’t aggravate me. I tell you I am no 
rider, and I don’t like riding at all.” 

“ Aggravate you ? You are enough to aggravate me. Why, when Mr. Markham*. 
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at Guilford, asked you to ride his bay horse to London while he followed in the 
| carriage, you didn’t pretend to be so frightened at riding.” 

* j c ‘ Why should I ? 1 don’t want anybody to get the laugh of me.” 

!• Oh, stuff.” _ ^ 

“ Besides, Cicely was there, and the other girl, and somehow, if girls don’t think 
you can do everything, they turn up their noses at you.” 

41 Ah, very likely. I wonder how my learned friend feels now ?” ;* » 

x As he spoke, the attorney-general cast his eyes towards the counsel for the pro¬ 
secution, as he was biting his lips, for Tom had been seduced into admitting what 
he had in the most positive manner denied, namely, that Markham Brereton had 
offered him the horse to proceed to London with in advance of the carriage. 

u Very well,” added the attorney-general, who, now that he had gained his point, 
had no wish to waste further time upon*the question of Tom’s horsemanship. J 

“ We will look upon that as quite settled. You stated in your examination that 
the conversation in the coach turned upon highwaymen ?’ 

*' Yes. Oh, yes.” 

“ Was any particular highwayman mentioned ?’’ 

“ No.” 

u You ar*} quite sure of that now ?” 

‘ ‘ Oh, yes, quite sure.” 

“ Very well, it’s of no consequence. Was it before or after-your accusation of 
her brother, that Miss Cicely Brereton contemptuously rejected an offer of your j . 
hand >” I 

Tom looked horribly confused, as he stammered out ,—“ I—really—don’t 
recollect.” $ 

Was it before cr after ?” eried the attorney-general, in a loud voice. 

“’Well, it was before, then.” 

“ Oh, you admit that, do you ? Come now, sir, you know you were very much 
hurt and enraged at this young lady’s refusal of your offer in the contemptuous 
manner in which she did refuse. Between you and me, don’t you think that that , 
contempt arose in a great measure from your expressions of fear, while in the coach 
•coming from Guilford, of being robbed by the notorious Claude Duval ?” 

“ How do I know ?” 

“ But it might have been.” 

“ Well, have it j'our own way.” 

“ I am pretty well having it my own way, I think ; I don’t know what may be 
the opinion of my learned brothers.” 

The witness is a fool!” cried the counsel for the prosecution. 

“ Save me from my friends,” said the attorney-general with a laugh. 

Tom looked confusedly from one to the other, not very well aware of how far he 
; had committed himself, and yet quite confident that he had done so in some rather 
alarming way to make his own counsel so bitter against him. The attorney- 
general, amid the amusement of the whole court, continued his cross-examination 
of the thoroughly exposed and discomfited Tom Brereton. 

» ( Now, sir,” he said, “ you have distinctly, and without doubt or reservation, 

sworn to the identity of the prisoner at the bar, with the person who robbed you 
■ of your pocket-book on the highway ?” 

I *« To be sure I have.” 

” Well, how came you to know him so well ?” 

\ “ How came I ?” 

, u Yes, how came you ? Surely, that is a simple enough question to answer, even 
• for you.” 

I ** Why, by his looks, of course.” ~ 4 : _ J 

“What? Do you mean to tell me that a man parted with you at Guilford, 
and then was fool enough to rob you at Ealing Common, trusting that you would 
not know him again ?’* • V. 

“Oh, but he was disguised.” 

j “ Oh ! indeed. Well, you penetrated his disguise, I suppose V* 

- " 1 >K. ■— ' — 1 " " ■ ■ 11 1. H ' M ia— ; 
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'* 0: course.” 

“ How did you do that ?” 

, “God bless me, by taking a good look at him, to be sure. How else cou d I, 
I should like to know V* » 

“ Well, if vcu took a g>od look at him, yoi know wl at he hid on. How was 
he attired 

“ He had a scarlet coat on.” 

“ What eke?” 
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“ A lace cravat, white breeches, and tall boots.” 

“Oh! What luggage did Mr. Markham Brereton carry with him when he 
left tbe coach and rode on before to London ?’ 

** Luggage ! How could he have luggage on a horse ?” 

“Why, he must have carried his scarlet cloak, the lace cravat, the white 
breeches, and the tall boots somehow, you know* if he were the robber/? 

“ Well, I don’t know." 

** Of course you don’t." 

“ Well, don’t ask me, then. You are enough to bother a man’s life out, you 
are.” 

“ Oh, dear, no. You are hv far too complimentary. Come, now; Mr. Tom 
Brereton, you have sworn that the young lady named May Russel was not 
alarmed at the highwayman, but, on the contrary, appeared to know him/’ 1 
“ Yes—oh, yes.” 

“Do you know who that young lady is?” 

“No” \ 

<r Have you ever heard or suspected who she is V* 

“No. How should I ?” 

** Very well. Now, of course, you felt highly indignant at the refusa'- of Miss 1 
Cicely, your first cousin, to marry you. It was enough to aggravate anybody, I 
can well believe.” 

“ Well, you would have been aggravated yourself." 

** I should, hut-—but, Mi. Tom Brereton, I should not haws been so ungentle- 
manly as to taunt; her with keeping about her as a bosom friend the sister of a 
highwayman,* which you tokiihie • you had ascertained Miss Ritssetib be. Oh, 
Mr.* Tom, you should not have said that/ 1 

“ Well, I don’t see much in that ; when a man’s aggravated he will^say -thing* 
that he wouldu’t upon other occasions* You ought toknow that*”' 

“I do know Hit* And now, shy first of all you swore distinctly that no offer had 
been made t O'you to ride on befoiothecarriagf nponMtv Markhams bay horse*, 
and then you-admitted you had ref^sed such an offer.—^Pferjuty Nb/'I. Secondly, 
you swear that, during the conversation held in the camage>no name of a high¬ 
wayman was mentioned,- and'then you admit that Claude Jj u cal; ; one of the most 
notorious of the whole fraternity,, was mentioned as the subject ofyipur dread.— 
Perjury No/2* Thirdly/ you swore that you knew* nothing further of Miss May 
Russel than that she was Miss May Russel, anil thenr'you admit that you taunted 
Miss Cicely Brereton with the fact of her-being the sister of a highway man.— ’ 
Pei jury No* 31” 

Tom looked aghast. The counsel for the prosecution shut his eyes and leant 
back in hU seat, affecting to be half asleep, and quite wearied by tho tiresome pro* ; 
ceedings of the Attorney-General* while the Recorder looked anything but pleased* 
for he seemed to have come into court with quite an animus against Markham 
IBreretoa; . The jury looked puzzled, as juries.look usually, and ike spectators were 
delighted/ 

H “ I suppose I tnay go?” whined Tom. 

“ Not yet." 

He was compelled to remain, although it was quits clear that he was in an 
amazing state of fidget, and had an awful dread of what would next be said to 
him, during that most remorseless cross-examination. 

“Now, sir,” said the Attorney-General, “did you or did you not upon the 
thirteenth of this month visit the Governor of Newgate in his private apartments 
situated in that prison V ’ 

“ The thirteenth, did you say?” J 
u Yes.” 

“ Well, I—I really don’t know about the exact date.” 

“ But you did visit him ?” 

“ Ye—ye—yes, I suppose if you say so, 1 did.” 
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| “ You are highly accommodating, Mr. Tom Brereton ; but I ask you, sir, upon 

your oath, did you or did you not visit him V* 

“ Very well—I did. - *' 

“ What passed on that visit ?” 

- The perspiration poured down Tom’s face, and he fingetted about. At length, 
when the question was repeated ii a voice of thunder, he said— 

“ I want to ask him to give what indulgence he could to Markham Brereton, 
because, bad as he was, he was still my cousin.” 

The Governor of Newgate, who was present, drew a long breath of exquisite 
relief, and not a little amazed was he at the sudden display of ready wit upon the 
part of Tom Brereton. 

“ Well, what else V* said the Attorney-General. 

“ He said he would do all that was consistent with his duty.” i 

“ Very good : and then, when you left him, who did you meet in the street?— 
who did you go into a public-house with ?—who did you give a certain written J 
paper to, which I have now in my hand—a written paper which contains a confes- l 
sion that you were getting up the prosecution of Mr. Markham Brereton solely from 
malice, and that you knew the robber on Ealing Common was no other than Claude 
Duval ?” 

“Really,” said the counsel for the prosecution, rising, “any roan may write 
any paper and sign it, if his life probably is to pay the penalty of his refusal.” 

“ Yes,” said Tom ; “ that was it; I deny everything.” 

The Attorney-General shook his head at the counsel, as he said— 

“ How well you know that this interruption is most scandalous, and contrary 
to all professional practice. But you have succeeded in putting words into your 
witness’s mouth, although I have proved that nothing he says can be relied 
upon for one moment. 1 trust I have proved that.” 

The Attorney-General sat down. 

“ May I go now?" said Tom. 

“ Oh, yes ; yon can go now," said the counsel lor the prosecution. 

(t Stop,” said t .e reci-rder..^ 

Tom looked the picture of distress. 

“ Do you still distinctly swear to the prisoner at the bar as the person Mho robbed 
you upon Ealing Common of your pocket-book ?” v/t" >- 

“ Yes—I do.” 

u Well, I apprehend, gentlemen of the jury, that that, after all, is the point.” 

“ And,” said the Attorney-General, “ I protest against the gross interference 
on the part of the judge with these proceedings.” 

“ I apprehentd,” sraid therrecorder, “it is always 'competent on the partofthe 
court to ask a question of a witness, Mr. Attorney-General 1” 

“ Yes, but not to draw an inference.” 

‘ I regret dilf ring with you, Mr. Attorney, but I am not aware that I have gone 
beyond the province of a criminal judge.” 

“ A long way, my lord.” 

“ We differ upon that point.” 

“ As it appears, my lord ; and we are lively to continue so to differ; but I trust 
that the jury will dismiss from its mind an indiscretion, although it does come 
from a high place, and hedged round with the authority of a judge’s robes.” 

“ This is scarcely proper, Mr. Attorney.” 

“ There we differ again, my lord.” 

“ Let the trial proceed.” 

“ Most willingly, my lord; most willingly. I shall endeavour to make the truth 
apparent, even in spite of your lordship.” 

“ I cannot sit here, Mr. Attorney, and allow the office I hold to be thus insulted 
in my person. This conduct is most indecorous indeed.” > 

(e If I have said anything indecorous to or of the office, I humbly apologise ; 
but, my lord, it was the man holding t ie office I spoke of, and permit me to say 
that, after all, it is he alone who can desecrate and insult the of ce.” 
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There was a pause of a few momenta* duration* after which the counsel for the 
prosecution said— J 

“ That is the case against the prisoner, my lord, and I shall call no more wit¬ 


nesses: 


» 


“ The court adjourns for an hour,” said the recorder. 
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' CHAPTER LIX. ^ 

THE DEFENCE OF THE PRISONER. 


During the short period that the judge aQd the official personages who had 
seats upon the bench left the court, not one of the spectators made an effort to quit 
his or her position. If they had done so, they had a very strong opinion that there 
would be no such thing as getting back agf m. 1 

Markham Brereton took the opportunity of casting his eyes scrutinizingly around 
the court to see if he could observe any one he knew, or any friendly face which 
could give him assurance that, after all, he should not be made the victim of false 
evidence. 

In a remote corner, half hidden from him by a column supporting the roof of 
the building, was a small knot of persons; and among them he caught a glimpse, 
and only a glimpse, of May Russel. f 

The extraordinary disclosure made by the counsel, to the effect that May Russel, 
was the sister of a b ghwayman, had caused him infinite pain, and as he saw now 
but a small portion of that delicate and pretty cheek, he could not bring himself to 
believe that any species of criminality could find a home in one so nearly allied to 
her. 

“ No, no,” he though to himself; “ all that will be contradicted. That May 
is poor there can be no doubt, but that she is disreputable I will not believe.” 

The brief period of rest, however, was quickly over, and the recorder again 
entering the court, accompanied by the Lord Mayor and both the sheriffs of 
London, resumed his seat upon the bench. 

The Attorney-General and the prisoner’s counsel for the defence held together 
a brief consultation, after which the former rose, amid the most marked science of 
this court, and commenced the defence. , 

** My lords and gentlemen of the jury,” he said, i( J must confess that I came 
into this court with a strong feeling upon my mind that there really was some¬ 
thing like presumptive proof of the guilt of the prisoner at the bar to b? fought 
against, and that the evidence would be such as to seem to carry with it a 
probability of his participation in the crime of which he is accused. But, gentle¬ 
men, no doubt you are equally surprised with me at the,glaring want of common, 
every-day, presumptive evidence in this case, so cruelly and scandalously got up 
against an innocent man. It was to be expected, gentlemen, that -he footsteps 
of Mi. Markham Brereton would almost have been reckoned upon the night in 
question. It was to be expected that if there was a difficulty in saying posi¬ 
tively he was at the robbery, there would have been an attempt to prove that be 
was nowhere else ; but, on the contrary, what does the evidence for the prosecu¬ 
tion amount to ? It is rather a strange thing, gentlemen of the jury, that the 
evidence for the prosecution divides itself in the most natural way in the world 
into two portions—one portion that can be believed, and one that cannot. What 
is true is favourable to the prisoner, and what is false is not. All that was with 
difficuhy wrung by my learned friend and myself from the perjured witnesses for 
he prosecution was favourable to the prisoner, and s6 diabolical an attempt to 
orture and transfigure the truth, I never, during the whole course of my experience, 
met with in a court of justice. But to return to our question—what does the 
evidence amount to ? ;Look‘at it fairly, and it comes to tuk, and no more 1 *' - 
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Markham Brereton, owing to an erroneous belief in the death of the prosecutor, 
takes possession of certain property. Well, the prosecutor, of whom it is admitted . 
they knew nothing personally, appears and claims his property, to which Mr. 
Markham makes the natural reply, ‘ Come to a civilian, and let us settle the busi¬ 
ness in a regular way. If you prove to the satisfaction of a respectable solicitor, 
that this property ought to be surrendered to you, there it is at once without further 
let or hinderance.’ Well, this was too reasonable even for Mr. Tom Brereton 
to object to, and after rejecting the use of the horse, he rides in the carriage, which 
would hold no more than four, so that one was necessitated to ride on horse¬ 
back. We have it upon his own evidence that he might have ridden to town but 
for his cowardice. Did that look suspicious? Well, gentlemen, there was . 
nobody else to take the horse but Mr. Markham Brereton, and so the party pro¬ 
ceeded. An attack is made by a highwayman upon the carriage, and the conclu- 1 
eion you are sought to be persuaded to come to is, that the attack was made 
by Markham Brereton. You are to be told that having, accidently, mind, been 
compelled to ride to London, he then conceives the idea of robbing his cousin; a ; 
scarlet coat, white breeches, boots, and lace cravat, fall upon him. one must sup¬ 
pose, from the skies, and he is equipped as a knight of the road. Can anything be 
a greater insult to the understanding of Englishmen than this? Well, but the 
identity of Mr. Markham Brereton, we are told, with the highwayman, is duly and I 
distinctly sworn to. It is—but by whom ? By a man whose whole evidence was 
a complication of perjuries ; by a man who, as sure as I live, shall be indicted for 
perjury before this criminal session is over; by a man who for cowardice, cringing 
manners, and rascality, scarcely has his equal. It is upon the evidence of such a man 
alone that you are asked to commit one whose character is far above stain or reproach. 

It is upon the evidence of a man who swore point blank that he was never asked 
to ride at all, and then admitted he refused upon the ground of incapacity. It is 
upon the evidence of a man, who swore distinctly that he never knew anything 
whatever of a certain person, but her name, and then admits that he had re¬ 
proached somebody else for keeping company with her on account of what he 
had heard. But why pursue the falsehoods and inconsistencies of such a man as 
Thomas Brereton ? They lie transparently before the jury, and it is impossible 
—impossible, I say, conscientiously to convict any man of any offence upon such 
testimony. Gentlemen, l look upon the prosecutor’s case as so complete a 
failure, that I am certain I might safely leave the affair in your hands at this 
point; but, nevertheless, I will call some witnesses, who will further satisfy ycu. 
Call Job Harley.” 

' A most singular-looking specimen of humanity was pushed into the box and duly 
sworn. He wore a rough great coat, and had an enormous red face, with a pro¬ 
fusion of whiskers. 

“ Well, Job, do you keep the turnpike gate at Acton Green 
“Yes, Ido.” 

“How long have you kept it V 3 
“ Me and my son has kept it a matter of five years.” 

“Then, of course, you know such persons as frequency pass tl ro lgh it ?” j 
“'Bather.” , 

‘ Do you remember on the night named in the indictrr eat—the 17th—any one 
of a noticeable character passing through the gate ?” * 

“ To be sure,I do.” 

“ Who was itI 
“Claude Duval, the highwayman, on his bay mare, to be sure. He went ! 
through at a sharp trot, and I said to myself— c L3uk oa f , whoever happens to ! 
be upon the road with a well-filled purse.’ ” 

“ Have you any doubt about its being him?” 

“ Lord bless, you, no. I know him as well as I know myself.'“I It was C’auJe, 
and no mistake, as was on ihe western road that n ; ght; and, besides, he came ■ 
back again, and then I saw him, tco.” 
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“ Very well, that is sufficient for me, Mr. Job. I shall not trouble you anv 
further.” ' ' 

“Stop a moment,” said the counsel for the prosecution, as Job was about to 
leave the box, “ stop a bit; I have a few words to say to you.” v 

“ Speak up, then.” 

“You say you frequently saw Claude Duval, the highwayman, pass your gate. 
Now, did you ever make an attempt to stop the progress of so notorious a 
criminal?” 

“What?” 

“I say, did you knowingly permit such a character to pass your gate, with a 
full conviction that lie was bent upon robbery, without making some effort to 
apprehend him ?” < „ 

“ Apprehend him ? I apprehend him ? Well, that’s a good ’un. What’s it 
to me, who goes through the gate ? If I was to stop all the rogues I see, I should ; 
have enough to do.” < 

“Then do you mean to tell me that, knowing a man is going on an errand of 
robbery and pillage, you would let him go in peace?” 

“ Yes. You are a lawyer, ain’t you ?” 

“ Yes, certainly,” 

“ Well, I’d let you go through any time.” 

A laugh ran through the crowd, during which the counsel sat down, finding 
that nothing was to be made of the turnpike-keeper. 

“ Call May Russel,” said the Attorney-General. 

Markham started and turned pale, and there was a visible stir of curiosity in 
the court, when May was handed into the witness-box to be sworn. Her beauty 
won all hearts, and the state of agitation she was in, only imparted a greater 
interest to her personal appearance. 

“ It shall be my careful endeavour to give you as little pain as possible, in the 
questions it is my duty to ask you,” said the Attorney-General, “and I sin- : 
cerely hope my learned friend on the other side will follow my example.*’ 

May slightly bowed. * I * i 

“ Permit ms to ask you if Russel is your real name ?*’ i 

“Itis not.” | 

There was a visible sensation in court, and Markham buried his face in-his [ 
hands; for he could not bear to look upon that face which he had so often pic¬ 
tured to himself in dreams as all that was beautiful, with now a flush of shame i 
upon it. . i 

“ What is your name ?” j 

“May Duval!” 4 * \ 

Various expressions of surprise broke from the spectators, and even the counsel j 
looked from the table curiously at'the fair young girl. 

“Then you are the sister of Claude Duval, the highwayman ?” 

“ 1 am Claude’s unhappy sister.” -j 

, “ How came you the friend and companion of the Breretons ?” 

“They took me in from charity, knowing me not. I call myself Russel. They 
gave me a home full of kindness—God bless them ! God will bless them for it.” 

“ Those are actions which are not forgotten. Nov tell us if you know anything 
of this robbery upon Ealing Common of Mr. Tom Brereton ?” 

“ The coach was stopped.” 4 j 

“ By whom ?” 

“ By my brother." ! 

“You are certain ?” 

“Do I not know him? There is not a feature, not a slight trick of voice or 
gesture, that is unknown to me. As I stand before God, it was Claude who 
stopped the carriage, and only Claude.” .) 

“ Have you anything further to add, bearic g upon the case V* 

“ Yes. Claude owned to me the robbery. He handed to me the pocket-book, 
with the contents uninjured.” 
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“ Where is that pocket-book ?” 

* { Here.’* 

May took from her bosom the pocket-book, and handed it to the Attorney 
General. 

“It's mine—it’s mine,” cried Tom, “give us hold of it. It's mine, I s^y. I’ll 
swear to it any day. Give it to me." 

“ The pocket-book for the present must remain in the hands of the court,” said 
the recorder. 

The Attorney-General intimated that he had more to say to May, ar.d the 
connsel for tile prosecution rose to cross-examine her. 

‘‘ So,” he said, “ you are the sister of Claude Duval ?" 

“ I have said so !” 

“And you have a sneaking kindness for the prisoner at the bar V 

May’s countenance flushed for a moment, but she made no reply. 

“ I insist upon an answer.” 

“ Which,” said the Attorney-General, “ I fell bound to say, in defence of my 
witness, you cannot do, nor will the court aid you.” 

“ Oh, very well, very well, I will take it for granted. I suppose, Miss Duval, you 
are aware that your worthy brother has committed numerous robberies, and pro¬ 
bably you think that to clap one which he did net commit upon his shoulders, will 
do him no harm, and your lover much good. Now answer me upon your oath, was 
not the pocket-book you have handed to the court, given to you by the prisoner 
at the bar V* 

“ Sir?” 

“ Oh, you are highly offended at the supposition ; you are very sensitive, I 
suppose.” 

“ 1 do not perhaps, sir,” said May, “ li ve in the atmosphere of falsehood and 
j duplicity familiar to you, who may hear your oath ridiculed without construing ! 
it as an insult.” j 

Dear me!—I suppose you read that in some romance; but now we deal in 
realities. If you did not receive the pocket-bock from the prisoner at the bar, 
you probably received it from some one to whom he handed it, and, at all events, 
for your consolation in this affair, I can inform you that voi are liable to a crimi¬ 
nal indictment.” 

“ I know it.” 

“ Oh, you know it ? Now upon your oath, were you not, all of you, that is to [ 
say, you and your brother, and his sweetheart Cicely Brereton, a»id your love, 
the prisoner at the bar, and the old lady, mixed up together in a nice little plot 
1 to get Mr. Tom Brereton’s property by fair means or by foul ?” 

“ The supposition, sir, can only show the contemptible character of the ima¬ 
gination which could conceive it, and the shameless licence of the tongue that 
could utter it.” 

“ Upon stilts again ! Well, Miss Duval, I shall leave the jury to form their 
own estimate of your evidence, and your abilities in this transaction. I have no 
doubt but that you have said your lesson here in'a manner that will give the 
greatest satisfaction to your friends and admirers. Can you tell me where Miss 
Cicely Brereton is ?” 

; “ No.” 

J; “ Very well; you can go down, my dear.” 

Thoroughly vexed and embittered, far beyond anything she had ever before felt 
in the shape of anger. May left the witness box; but yet the cross-exammatian 
|; had been a complete failure, and the Attorney-General looked with a smile at 
the junior counsel, as much as to say, our learned friend on the opposite side is 
particularly unhappy to-day. 
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CHAPTER LX. 

THE VERDICT. 

' ft ' • " 

Oh, what a relief it was to May to find herself once more on the floor of the 
court, and out of the witness box, where, to her perception, every other word that 
was uttered to her came in the shape of an insult. She scarcely heard that the 
next person called was, Cicely Brereton. The name was vociferated through the 
court, but there was no response, and the Attorney-General said—“I only had a 
hope that this witness would make her appearance, but it seems that hope was a 
fallacious one, and I now abandon the call, and proceed to require the attendance 
of .the governor of Newgate in the box.” 

Tom and the governor both felt a little uneasy, and to'tell the truth, so did Mr. 
Newcombe, the solicitor, but the governor stepped into the box with an air of 
assurance that they thought promised well for his success, in evading disagreeable 
disclosures in the forthcoming examination. 

t( I believe, sir, 1 ' said the Attorney-General, f< that you hold the responsible 
situation of governor of Newgate ?” 

4*1 do.* Ugh 

“ Are you acquainted with Air* Thomas Brereton V s < 

"No.” . 

64 Dc yjcu swear that ? Has he not visited you V s 

“He has, but yet 1 do not consider him in the light of an acquaintance.” 

’ 46 Vet .well, you may draw as nice distinctions as you-please. . What we want 
to know is, what passed at your last interview with the prisoner, an interview 
which took place in your private apartment in Newgate ?” 

“ lie called upon me to request indulgence for Markham Brereton, which I pro¬ 
mised so far.as my duty would allow me.” 

“Did you ever intercept a letter from Claude Duval to the prisoner at the 
bar?”. \ 

■ “No.” m m . ' : 

“ Did you ever receive a-visit from Claude Duval, in Newgate V* 

4 J Certainly not.” " ... 

“ This is too absurd,” said tlie counsel for the prosecution; “ Claude' Duval, 
the famous highwayman, visiting the governor of Newgate!”. „■ 

: “ ‘ There arc mor*. things in heaven and earth, sir/ ” said the Attorney 

Geneial, “ ‘ than are apparently dreamt of in your philosophy/ The governor here, 
feels the truth of my words. Now, sir, will you swear that Claude Duval and 
you did not walk arm ami arm out of the prison together, after he had pretty well 
. frightened you out of your senses ?’* 
hK 4< . Certainly Nothing pf the sort happened.” 

‘/ Then you know nothing of Tom Brereton- -never had a visit from Claude 
Duval, and are m no way interested in the conviction of the prisoner at the 
bar ?” ~ - r .. . 

“ Of course not.” 

^/‘Now listen to this paper.” 

The Attorney-General then read the statement, which Claude had forced from 
Tom B*ere on, and which ran as follows 

“ I, Thomas Brereton, declare f that I am perfectly well aware that Mr. Mark¬ 
ham Brereton was not the person who robbed me upon Ealirig Common, but that 
it was Claude Duval who stopped the coach upon the night in question. Never¬ 
theless, as I wish to terrify Cicely Brereton, my cousin, into’accepting my hand, 
made a false charge against her brother ; and fearing that Claude Duval may 
come forward, and byyiwning the robbery defeat me, l halve concocted with 
Mr. Newcombe and the Governor of Newgate, a forged letter, as from Claude 
to Markham Biereton, stating that for love of his sister, Cicely, he will 

















come forward at the trial and own t> the robbery, so as to clear him, Mark- 

iftm * ^Signed) “Thomas Bbbkbion.” 

This paper was listened to with curios.it 7 by all present. , • * 

« Now/' added the Attorney General, “ m - Thomas Brereton might have denies 

this stater. .own hand-writing. He might have denied all cogm- 

zance of it. and it might in such a case hafVc Bade no impression; out: he 
has admitted it, and his only explanation of it is that it was extorted from him 

by fear/* '_ " v,, ~ 
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u Doubtless il was," said the governor. 
u Do you swear that you know nothing of it P” 

“Certainly I do* * j 

“ Very well, Mr.;Governor ; you have in this affair pursued a beld course. 
Whether it be altogether a prudent one orinot, time wril how. I have done with 
you.” Jr; . 

The governor lingered, but the counsel for the prosecution said—• 

** 1 have no questions toaak you, sir. The examination that you have endured 
has been by far toe ludicrous forme to comment upon.” 

My case for the defence isover,’ said the Attorney General. *‘l trust I have 
proved my point, which was, that Clamk|Dtavid, and not Markham Brereton, j 
committed the highway robber}', of w hich Y: e latter stands changed. The testimony 
' of Claude’s sister, May, 1 apprehend, must put that matter completely *at test; 
and the prosecutor himself would do well ett this stage flf lheprcceedir.gs to own 
himself mistaken. As far as the jury is concerned, 1 think there can he no 
difficulty n returning a verdict of acquittal. 1 am aware that by calling wit¬ 
nesses, I have given my learned opponent hi this cave arigbt df reply, which I 
new give him leave to avail himself of, should he in the due exercise of his judg¬ 
ment, think proper to do so.” 

The Attorney Genera] sat down, and the counsel for the prosecution tose. 

“ I have very few remarks to make,” Ibe said. ** My learned friend looks 
far an acquittal triumphantly, and f the case waa as the case seems, probably he 
would not fpedisappointed ; hut 1 bav»,Tam»tn*ay,‘r*ogreat a reliance upon the, 
common sense of Englishmen to believeforrmtermou Wtt i hit they will allow th em- 
selves to be hoodwinked by the pretty htlle mmmm ee^ftfhehiiferreeitn ibis case. 
Here we have two sets of lovers. The'pri'-oncf at tie ter loves the sister 6f the 
highwayman, Claude Duval, and ClaudelTJatekretamistbe xomplrment by loving 
the sister jff the-prisoner^at the bar,sandidlhrifribem together have no objection 
to Tom Brettton's property. The prisower cammits a robbery, and Claude Duval 
fathers it. If Claude Duval should chance to be apprehended next week, per¬ 
haps the prisoner at the ter will have the kindness to own to the ca*»e brought 
:againSt him. ^Gentlemen of the jury, I trust you will defeat this sdttg little 
family compact, and'notwithstanding the dust that has been industriously at¬ 
tempted to be thrown in your eyes, you will still put the meddle apex the right 
horse. J leave the case now in j our bands, with confidence as to the result, for 
however Mr. Tom Brereton may not have succeeded in winning upon ‘tyo|r 
sympathies, frill he is not upon that account to be robbtd upon the highway with 
^impunity, nor are a few inconsistences in evidence elicited bythe tact ofronnsel in 
*fc cross examination, to invalidate broad and startling factsJ0f course the advance 
merit of justice ig'theffirst consideration of us all, and 1 sincerely hope that your 
verdict will vindicate the law.” 

The counselsaridown, having said all he could 3tty'to damage “the defence,] 
although by the initiated it was well enough perceived that he bad no great fancy 
Cfordik own-case, and no great reliance upon its'Strength. All that remained now 
of routine proceeding, was that the judge shoufiNtim up thecasetoYhe jtiry,and 
every one in the court was on the rack of anxiety to listen to what be would say, 
and the turn he would give to the evidence that Lad been adduced upon both 
aides of the question. He commenced In a low voice— 

/* The prisoner at the bar stands charged with the robbery of certain papers and 
documents from the person of Mr. Thomas Brereton on the king’s highway, on 
the evening of the 17th of the last month. It appears in evidence that a coach in 
which the prosecutor with some ladies were travelling, was stopped upon Ealing 
Common, and the robbery-which forms the subject of the indictment was effected 
’ by the prisoner at the bar, or some one so resembling him, as to indnee the prose- * 
on tor to 8wear that he was the person. It cannot fail to be observed that the 
whole case resolves itself into questions of personal varadty, and personal identity. 
The defence has laboured to prove that the prosecutor ris either perfured or 
mistaken, both rather serious allegations, and they prefer much the foimer t w^oh i 
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is of course by. far the most serious of the two,. It appears that Thomas Brereton. 
possessed papers about him of importance to the prisoner at the bar, or rather £ . 
should say of importance to Thomas Brereton, and counter to the interest of the 
prisoner at the bar, and the presumption set up by the prosecution is, that it was* 
to annoy and distress Thomas Brereton by the loss,of these papers that the robbery-- 
was committed. Thomas Brereton swears distinctly, and without reservation, to 
the identity of the prisoner with the person who robbed him upon Ealing Common, 
and another witness swears as distinctly, that the robber was no other than Claude 
Duval, the notorious highwayman, and actually produced the prosecutor's pocket- 
book which she says was handed to her by, Claude Duval. It is not necessary foi 
me to say much more of this witness than that she has placed herself in an extremely 1 
delicate and painful position, for whether that which she has sworn to be the truth 
or not, she is most awkwardly situated. It will be the duty of the jury to endeavour 
to come to some sort of conclusion between; the conflicting testimony of the prosecu¬ 
tor, whose character no one has attacked, and this young woman, who if she be 
herself immaculate, certainly is most unfortunate in her immediate connexions. 

I* It is suggested that the pocket-book might just as easily, have been handed to May 
Duval by the prisoner at the bar, as by her. brother Claude, and it is likewisesug-. 
gested that by so doing she was saving a lover at a small expense to a brother, an 
expense or risk which the brother was willing to run for the sake of the sister of 
the prisoner at the bar. Whether or not there be such a family compact and un¬ 
derstanding between all these persons, it is hard to say, but that among them all 
they had the prosecutor’s pocket-bock, which was taken from him by violence 
upon the night in question on Ealing Common, is a fact patent to the whole pro¬ 
ceeding. If that pocket-book was taken by Claude Duval and handed to his sis¬ 
ter, as she says, and suppose the prisoner at the bar was aware and sanctioned the 
proceeding, still he is not guilty of the present indictment. But if,' on the con¬ 
trary, he really did take it, and this introduction of the name of Clause Duval, is 
nothing more than a base fraud and impudent attempt to juggle justice, then is he 
most guilty, and most guilty are those who have aided and assisted him. Between 
the conflicting testimony it is for you, gentlemen of the jury, to decide, always 
bearing in mind 1 that the prisoner at the bar is not to be found guilty upon any 
other assumption than that he was de fado the robber of the pocket-book* upon 
Ealin g Common, and upon the special occasion, recited and specified in the bill J 
of indictment. If you believe Mr. Thomas Brereton on his oath, your duty lies 
quite clearly and evenly before you, for then you can do nothing but find the pri¬ 
soner guilty, according to your oaths upon taking your places in that box. The 
case is before you, gentlemen, and the. court, waits your decision upon the ques¬ 
tion submitted to you.” , 

The charge to the jury was over, and although it was rather of a rambling and 
discursive character, no one could take upon himself actually to say that it was 
unfair, notwithstanding there was an evident leaning to the belief that the prisoner 
was guilty. The judge, however, in that stage of the proceedings, had as much 
right to-his opinion as any one else. There was a buzz and a hum of conversa¬ 
tion in the court. * 

Silence!” shouted the crier. 

ill was still again, and the jury with puzzled and anxious looks, began to lay 
there heads together. 

44 You can retire, gentlemen, if it is your wish to dp so/' said the clerk of the 
arraigns, looking hard at the jury as she spoke. 

44 No,”:saiH tne foreman, “ we think we shall soon agree.” 

This announcement kept every o.ne in the court mo ion es», and the recorder, who 
had partially risen to leave the court, under the impression, when the clerk of the. 
arraigns spoke, that the jury wa« about to retire, resumed his,, seat again, and 
composed himself to a little patient waiting. Many eyes were turned upon Afark* 
ham Brereton at .this juncture, but their anxiety was not much gratified. 
He preserved the same look of calm digmtv, which had been, with very few excep¬ 
tions of an occasional character, the characteristic of his bearing during the whole 
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of tht long and, to h?ra, most h raising trial. Occasionally be vlanced at tilt 
jury box, but it was not with that kind of feverish impatience which a guilty man 
might be supposed to feel, but with the feeling of wishful ness that the who affair 
was over, wfiieb was so likely to beset one in his position, who for so many hours 
had been made the gaze of hundreds. May was there, too, with her fair face 
bidden in her hands, and weeping bitterly ; Markham Brereton would have been 
glad to have been able to have snared some of those tears, but he could only see 
them and suffer, and bis suffering from being pent up and silent far transcended 
hen. At length, there was a slight stir in the jury-box, and the members laced 
the court. Silence was loudly called for, and amid the breathless attention of all 
present, the clerk of the arraigns said, " Gentlemen of the jury, are you agreed 
upon your verdict in the case now before you ?** 

“ We are/’ replied the foreman, faintly. 
w Do you fine the prisoner at the bar guilty or not guilty ?** 
he *hort paused .at follow was dreadful. It seemed as though the foreman 
■ of the jury could not find voice to speak—as though, like Macbeth's men, the 
Word stuck in his throat. At length, by what was evidently an effort to him of 
no common character, he said, “ Guilty !’* 


CHAPTER LXt. J 

THB INTXftltOPTED SENTENCE,—A BTBANCB SCENE. 

4* * ' /»./• * '* • » r, ■ • * , • ! •, «J» 

Suhbly from what had already taken place, this verdict of guilty must have 
been expected by every one in tbe court, and yet, what a wonderful sensation it 
really produced; proving what has often been asserted by those who know human 
nature, and its habitudes, viz., that, however we may fancy we are prepared for 
any event, we never in reality are ao. A strange kind ol groan burst from the 
body of spectators. Their sympathies had from the first evidently been in 
favour of Markham Brereton. The evidence against him had not been respect¬ 
able. The conduct of the judge had not been impartial.—No wonder, then, that 
most of them who had remained during the whole of the proceedings had become 
strongly impressed in favour of the prisoner. The countenance of the recorder 
when the groans came from the people, first grew red and then nearly of a purple 
colour. 4 * 

** I cannot believe it to be possible,** he said, “ that the officers of this, court are 
unable to lay hands upon some one who is the cause of this disturbance, or some 
©fit." 

This was a direct challenge to the officers to produce somebody, ^nd no wonder 
that they became energetic accordingly. But upon those who knew the prisoner 
well, the effect of course of the verdict was far more perceptible than upon 
strangers. A kind of half-stifled cry bad burst from the lips of May, that 
attracted some special observation to her, and then she clasped her face in her 
bands, and was as still as the very grave; she guessed what was going to happen. 
The effect of the verdict upon Markham, was that a look of indignation spread 
itself over his face, and he stood more erect than before, in tbe bar confronting 
those who had done him such injustice. By this time, however, the officers; who 
found, from the words of tbe recorder, that their reputation was at stake if they 
did not produce somebody, bustled about, and laid hold, of course, of the quietest, 
person they could meet with, and hauled him forward as the author of the tumult 
that had made the recorder so indignant, n 

** Who is this ?** said the judge. 

** The man that made the row, my lord.** 

“ Oh, very well. He stands committed to prison till the end of the »ef ions. 
Take him away’* 
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HBut what fori" said the man. 

" Disturbing the court.'* 

" I never opened my lips; it’s all a mistake." 

" He's sure to deny it, my lord,” said the officer. 

«* Oh, of course—of course. Take him away—take him away,” 

« But I’ve done nothing,*’ ??aid the man, “ and I won*t go away. Why should 
Ibeent to prison when I have done nothing ? 1 won*t go.*’ 

* Your present conduct,** said the judge, “ is quite a sufficient proof of your 
former guilt; you are evidently a violent man—a man of ill-regulated passions, 
and it is my duty, sitting here as I am, to preserve the court from the possibility 
of being again by you disturbed.** 

The officers, after a short struggle, for the man’s blood was up at the idea of being 
committed to prison for nothing, succeeded in forcing him out of the court, and 
locking him securely up. Litttle they cared for the gross injustice they were 
committing, so long as they pleased the judge, and saved themselves from further 
reproof. There is nothing so dangerous as an officer wanting to show his pro¬ 
ficiency. The tumult in the court was certainly quelled by this means, for those 
who had made the disturbance, took the fate of him who had not, as a warning 
to themselves, and were quiet accordingly. Some of the crowd that filled up every 
available corner of the place, made their way out, to announce the verdict to those 
who had been quite unable, either from too late an arrival or a want of physical 
orce to push their way into the place, so that the court was by no means so 
densely crowded as before, and those who remained had a little breathing room. 
As the prisoner was not removed from the bar, it was evident that the judge in* 
tended to sentence him at once. At that time those merciful and enlightened 
alterations of the criminal code, which are now introduced, had not taken place, 
and it was death alike to commit murder, or to take a purse by violence or other¬ 
wise. There was, in fact, at that time every temptation to the robber likewise to 
become a murderer, for if he knoeked his victim upon the head, he certainly got 
rid of a material witness against him. His punishment too was the same precisely. 
How any legislator could overlook for a length of time so glaring a defect in the 
laws, it is difficult to conceive; in fact, it can only be accounted for by that in¬ 
difference to domestic policyjwhich has ever characterised the parliaments of this 
country, except in cases which interested them and their friends in a pecuniary 
or pleasurable point of view. That the due amount of punishment should be 
meted out to crime was essentially a poor man’s question, and therefore not of 
any importance to such noble and worthy persons as had the legislation of the 
country in their hands. It was a Friday upon which Markham Brereton was 
tried, and if the opinion of the court had been that some punishment short of 
death might suit the justice of the case, he would have been removed from the bar 
as soon as the verdict was recorded, and brought up probably on the next day for 
judgment; but as he remained, it was quite clear to which fate the learned recorder 
assigned him. A death.like stillness now prevailed, so that when the crier rose 
to call for silence, his doing so was a mere matter of form. Nevertheless, in the 
loud, cold, official tone, he shouted—• 

“Silence! silence!** 

“ Prisoner at the bar,** said the recorder," have you anything to urge why 
icnte nee should not be pronounced against you in due course of law?” 

“ Much,” said Markham Brereton. ^ 

“ Very well, you are at liberty to speak; but it is to be hoped that you v 111 no 
take up the time of the court needlesely.” 

“ The court is so very indulgent to me,” said Markham, “ and so full of justice 
tempered by every description of dignity and mercy, that I ought indeed to be 
most chary of taking up its time, or putting it to the smallest inconvenience.* 
There was a tone of such bitter irony in these remarks, that even the judge 
winced a little, as he said— 

‘The court will hear you.” 

ti I am well aware,” began Markham Brereton, ” that it would be much more 
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Peasant to some parties for me to submit quietly to my fate, without ;* murmur, 
but I do not Intend to do so. Before God, I declare that the statements that 
have been sworn to-day against me are false, X solemnly declare my innocence 
of the crime imputed to me, and I brand mv cousin, Thomas Brereton, wjtfi 
perjury,” ... ^ ' 

* f Prisoner, you-?•** commenced the judge. • 

“Silence 1” cried.Markham, “If it be my turn to speak, let me speak; I did 
not interrupt you/* 

* “Bravo !’ cried a loud voice. 

“This is intolerable,** said the judge, as he roseirom his seat. 

“We have him, my lord,” said an officer. “ Here he is.” 

° Murder! murder !** cried Tom Brereton, whom they had, in their haste to 
catch somebody, right or wrong, laid hold of by the throat, and were half throt¬ 
tling, “ Murder!’■ It was not me/* 

It was quite, evident, even to the recorder, that Tom Brereton would 1 be the 
last person in the court who would have called out li Bravo!*” to what. Markham 1 
Brereton had said, and. he was set at liberty. 

“I know who it was,*' said Tom. 

41 Who V* said the judge j “point him out.” 

** It was a big fellow, who was close by me,, but T don’t see him now. He 
certainly was there this minute/”* 

“If you see him again, call the officer and give him into custody. These in¬ 
terruptions are evidently quite systematic. It is truly surprising how the friends 
of the unhappy man at the bar, can fancy such a course will be of any possible- 
service to him/*' , ■ v J 

“ I am not unhappy,” said Markham. * You, rather, are the unhappy judge 
upon the bench, than I the unhappy man at the bar, for you are, knowingly or 
unknowingly, committing a great injustice, while I am only suffering one/* * 

'“Prisoner,, this is irrelevant.” 

"It is/* 

“Proceed with wliat von have to say, then, why sentence of death according 
to the law should not be passed against you/*' 

All that I have to say is summed up in the fact, that I am innocent of the 
crime, alleged against me.” 

* You have finished %'* 

4t Not quite, my lord/* 

“ Go on, then/' 

“Nay, why is this great hurry and anxiety shown to; pronounce sentence of 
death against a fellow creature! The mere suspicion, ever so faint, that yon may,’ 
be wrong,, ought to make you pause. What I have to say should at least be 
likened to with common patience/* 1 " *; 

"The court has no desire to hurry you/* 

•* Well, I thank the gentlemen who have advocated my canse, for the exertions 
they have made, that the truth should be apparent. To the extentof their know¬ 
ledge, they have done all that in them lay for me; and very properly, they have 
notstated things which, although truths, they could not for want of thenecessary 
witnesses make into evidence. however, may state those things. What has 
been laid before the court, is all sufficiently true up to the point when the 
carriage containing ray mother,, and my sister, and Miss Russel, started from 
Guilford. I being on horseback, and Tom. Brereton having , my place in ti e 
vehicle, afteiv with all the nervousness, of - excessive fear, refusing the offer 
of a horse, I. did then, certainly, upon nearing Ealing Common, ride on in 
advance of the coach, and I was urged by considerations to do so. The first 
was to escape from the society of such a man as Tom Brereton into the better 
companionship of my own thoughts; and the second was to see if the- road was 
clear, as 1 had heard much of the depredations of highwaymen, and my mother 
was in but a poor state of health. I had not ridden far before 1 was stopped by' 
a mounted man, It was not likely that I should allow myself to be insulted or 
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robbed with impunity, by one mao, and the consequence was a contest, in which 
I received a hurt that I am not quite the better of now. I was overcome, and 
then told the highwayman that a carriage with ladies was approaching, and begged 
him to be considerate. I had, of course, no reliance whatever upon Tom Brereton 
affording any protection to the ladies he was with. After this 1 was conducted to 
a hut near at hand, where I remained some time, until I recovered sufficiently to 
take the road again. That the same highwayman who stopped me, likewise stopped 
the carriage, and robbed Tom Brereton, J can well helieve, and that he was 
Claude Duval, you have heard already from the lips of his sister. But to some here 
^hoarenot in the secrets of my famiiy/it may indeed seem most strange that Tom 
Brereton should rather try to fix guilt upon me than upon Claude Duval.—The 
‘secret is this. He thinks that -Lknow where my sister Cicely is, and if driven to 
extremity, she will, to save my lile, consent to marry him, in which case he would 
came forward and represent to the Secretary of State that he had been mistaken as 
to the identity of the robber on Ealing Common* and be it whom it might, it was 
not me. In this he will be disappointed, for if injustice and wrong take their course, 
I shall surely die.*’ 

Markham ceased speaking. 

** Have you sai$ all that you wish to say ?” said the recorder. 

All that I care to say now/* replied Markham. 

“ Then it———?' 

“ A witness ! a witness T* cried a loud voice from emong the dense cro wd in 
the centre of the court. J 


I 


'CHAPTER LXII. 

AN INTERRUPTION.— CLAUDE’S DANGER. 

So completely was everybody taken by surprise at this sudden and most extra¬ 
ordinary interruption, that.the speaker, whoever he was, had for some moments 
everything his own way. The judge first revived from the surprise of the 
sudden interruption, when it was thought all interruption was past. 

“ Seize that man T* he cried. 

As he spoke he pointed to a tall personage in the crowd, and the officers made a 
rush forward, but the man by no means showed any disposition to a/oid them. 
On the contrary, he pressed forward, andfinally confronted the judge, saying as he 
did so— “ A witness ! a witness V* 

It was Claude himself. - : - , 

" No, no, nocried May Duval, for she knew her brother, despite the 
disguise he was in, and at that moment her fears got the better of ail other feelings 
—she fancied that she almo*t saw hisv’sacrifice. 

Silence,” cried the usher. '• * . * ( 

“Oh, no, no !’* 

“Remove that person,” said the judge. . 

“Iarnkstilb’-said May. “ Ob, let me remain—-l am still now. I shall not 
move or^speak now. Itisover.” - 

Again she resumed ttie attitude which the voice of Claude had broken, and 
hiding'her face-in her hands, she wept silently. ^ Could there be a more painful 
situation than poor May's? Loving as she did Markham Brereton, for alas! she 
did love him, she saw no other mode of saving him from death, than by the sacrifice 
of her brother, who, we all know, was, despite-all his faults, so very dear to her 
heart. All eyes were now, naturally enough, fixed upon Claude Duval, although 
only three persons in all that?crowded court:knew him. One of that three was 
May. The other, Markham Brereton, and he rather guessed than at sight: re 
cognised Claude, and the third was Sixteen-string Jack. The officers all tried, a- 
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officers do upon occasions, to look cunning, but they were ill at fault, and really 
knew nothing of the bold man who stood close to the witness-box. 

“ What do you want?” said the judge. 

“ I have te timony to give, in favour of the prisoner at the bar." 
u Then you are too late.” 

“ Too late ?” . . ; 

“ Yes.” p 

“ Can it be too late to be just ?’* 

40 No; but there are certain forms and modes of transacting the business 
of courts of justice, which cannot he tampered with. If you have anything 
to state, it must be put into the form of an affidavit, and handed to me to¬ 
morrow* ' * " ' . ' / ^ • . 

“ That will not do/* | ’ 

I “ It must. Stand aside—it is the only form in which evidence can now 
be received In favour of the prisoner; of course there is no nted of any of a 
contrary tendency now. The probability of what you shall swear being true cr 
not, will be a matter for consideration, always provided it be of sufficient impor¬ 
tance to affect the sentence of the prisoner.” ,, 1 1 

*■‘ It is of the first importance.” w» 

” Very well. Stand aside, or I shall commit you.” 

44 This is making justice a form," said Claude, ** and man’s life a matter of 
rules of court. My Lord Judge, I defy yo*u to pass sentence of death, or of any 
punishment whatever,upon Markham Brereton. I was present when this robbery 
v/as committed upon Ealing Common.’* J , - 

“ I think, my lord,” said the Attorney General, rising, “ there is a precedent in 
a criminal ease, for hearing a new witness after the verdict. It has been held by 
Lord Stowe, that when life or. liberty is concern? i, a jury is always sitting, and 
the ears of a judge always open, wl lie a prisoner remains in his place, at the bar 
of the court.” -V ' ^ 

44 What case constitutes such a precedent?” said the recorder. 

“ Dean’s trial for murder, my lord ; reported in the sheriff s reports for the 
last year. An alibi was clearly proved after the verdict* 

“ I recollect the case, Mr. Attorney General,*’ said the judge. “ The court is 
not exactly sure that it would be safe to make Dean’s case a precedent; but still 
the court must not say it is not." * Vj 

t( Then your lordship will hear the witness ?” 

“ No, no,” said Markham Brereton* “ Let the witness depart in peace.” 

He saw May’s agony. - 

** Hush!” said Claude Duval, “ right fa right. Hush, Markham Brereton, I 
pray you ; let me take my own course.” * 

44 The court will detain this m v witness,” said the counsel for the prosecution, 
u I apprehend, whether he be heard or not V* 

4t I think,” said the judge, “that the court, *n its discretion, will fetl bound to 
do so.” , • 

“You hear,” said Claude. “ It is done now." 

As he spoke, he ascended the two steps that led to the witness-box, and then, 
and not until then, the whole court could -ice him plainly; no one, however, hit 
those whom we have already mentioned, recognised him or had the least suspi¬ 
cion that they were looking upon so celebrated a character as Claude Duval, the 
notorious highwayman. 

“ Swear mm,” said the recorder. 

“ There ic no need,” said Claude. ** The character of the testimony 1 come to 
give, will carry with it amply sufficient its own verification; not all the oath# \ 
the world could make its truth more apparent, or for one instant shill ih 11 
the court that I was present at the robbery.” 

“ You saw it committed f” said the Attorney General; 40 what objection call 
you have to be sworn 1” 3 “ 
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‘ l . It is scarcely an abjection. Afitr t an. iwarn in, you will not ask for mv evi* 
dence. Let roe say at once that i was present a - the. robbery as a principal* 

** A principal P*’ 

** Yes.** *.&'> •.**«> ^ ^ -t* -s* i 

r{ Then you did it-^ar.d are •—*” ^ • - ■ " ^ '■ • ’ ? " : 

r . “Claude Duval PV rj^* ; * 

Certainlynf a bombshell had suddenly come into the court it would not have 
created a greater sensation, a’though it urght have made one of a different 
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description, than did the sudden and unexpected declaration of a name that cer¬ 
tainly nobody expected . Even the judge gate a slight start. Tom Brereto^ 
made an effort to leave the court. 

j “ Close tht doors/* cried the judge. “ Let no one depart. ; Officers, is there no 
; one among you who can depose to the identity of.this pet*, on withCl^ude Duval 
the highwayman, or not?" «. 

The officers crowded forward with looks of intense chagrin. Here was tho 
very man they had been so anxious to lay hold of, and upon whose capture 
three hundred pounds had depended, fairly by his own act in the clutches of the 
.Authorities, and nobody the gainer. t f ^ 

u They don't'know me/* said Claude; <f but there is one here who can swear 
tome. May?** # ^ 

" Claude!—-Claude I **' • c (.. w y^p, q. y 

** Are you satisfied, my lord, that I am the veritable Claude Duval ? If not, I 
have another proof. Mi T *** m *. j rm jjaV/ ’ 

"What is itP* j »jfc jmse; 

Claude glanced round him, and with a slight curl of his lip, he replied in a 
loud defiant tone— ,. n : <j *'vujA. ,%}& ^4 //> 

"Who but Claude Duval would do thtsauhtr What other knight of the ro’ai 
thini ye, would place hia own neck in^nosae for the purpose of pushing out 
another man’s? Is it like, or is ih not like what you have heard of Claude 
Duval, who never robbed a poor man in his? Hf&jhut who has relieved the neces. 
sities of many and many none?** ;a* 

"There is no objection to swear this man V*‘ mud the attorney-general. 

" No/* said the recorder.. " Of course he Ur in custody ; but a prisoner await¬ 
ing trial is a competent witness upon oath. Qff.conras hia testimony must be 
taken with all. its qualifications ^* 

u My lord, a man may be believed when hel&ys.down his life as the. pledge of 
his sincerity/* 

A general dapping of hands now ensued in court; and It was actually renewed 
three times, despite the frowns of the recorder, ami the? bewildered manner in 
which die officers tried to take everybody into custody; while the usher, who 
leaver had before been witness to such an etxhibctiiHt) we# unable to call foi 
silence in a higher tone than a whisper. 

" If such a truly disgraceful practice as this be r^pealedlf said the judge, "I 
shall retire from the court, and measures shall lie taken for impriscmii g every one 
who bas taken part in such unmanly disturbances/*^' * 

u You have one man already in custody/’ said Claude, "for my act. Ihwas 
1 who mad^ the exclamation; but the officer found that it was-necessary to tale 
someone/’ * » - ‘ -'r c w 

" Is there anything else,” said the counsel for the prosecution, " that this gen¬ 
tleman will take upon himself T Perhaps he will direct the authorities to make 
a general gaol delivery, fathering himself with the criminality of the country ?’ J 

"I would rather father any amount of bold criminality,? sudd Claude, "than 
the petty malice of a hired partisan, who for his fee would" send an innocent 
man to the gallows, or throw back upon society the most blood-stamed 
wretch ever beheld/* * • 

** Pho !—pho I* 

" You may affect to sneer at me, but you cannot comprehend the deep con¬ 
tempt I' feel for you/* f-f “A • - 

The advocate tried to smile, as though he had the greatest possible con¬ 
tempt for what Claude had said; but the smile was only a sickly me. as 
it was evident to all that the truth of the reproof had made its sting deep 
indeed. ; ■ ' 

"My learned friend/* said the junior counsel, for the defence, "has caught a 
very magnificent Tartar, I think/* ~ .>’ 

Even the recorder could hardly keep his countenance at this remark, and every- 
"body else laughed outright, with the exception of the " learned friend,* who could 
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not see the joke at all, in those whose feelings were too much interested in 
i Claude’s fate, to jest even with Momus himself. An oath was now duly admin- 
' istered to Claude Duval, and it certainly was what, in the chapter of strange acci- „ 
•dents, no one would have expected to find such a personage, with such a price 
■upon his head, in the court of the Old Bailey, giving his testimony, and that te9- j 
timony, too, such as would have the effect of consigning himself on the instant 
to a dungeon. 

u To what do you depose V* said the Attorney General. 

**\ robbed the prosecutor, Tom Brereton, of his pocket-book on Ealing ' 
Common on the night in question.” 

“ Was the prisoner at the bar present ?” 

“No.” ‘ " 

“ Was he in any shape, way, or manner, cognisant of the robbery ?” 

; Certainly not; he and I were utter strangers.” 

“ Well, my lord,” said the Attorney General, “ 1 may say that it is an estab¬ 
lished custom of all courts to protect witnesses in giving evidence. I claim, 
therefore, safe conduct for this witness.” 

Why, Mr. Attorney, you don’t mean,” said the recorder, ** to ask the court 
lo let this most notorious and much sought for criminal go ?” 

“ 1 think he is entitled to.a safe conduct.” - , 

( * Monstrous I I will, if there be any such sort of custom, break in upon it; 
officers, take that man into custody, and hold him safely. Now-a-days, courts 
of justice must not be sanctuar ies for great offenders. Remove the prisoner at 
the bar,” 

“ I cla’uu my liberty,” said Markham. 


CHAPTER JjXIII. 

hs „ Claude’s committal.— tiie lonely cell. 

While the Attorney General had made this certainly rather impudent appeal 
for the liberation of Claude Duval, there was a peculiar expression upon his 
countenance, which’ induced those who knew him well to think that after all he 
only did it to bother the recorder. At all events, he could not have expected, 
whatever were his motives for making the application, that it could for a mo¬ 
ment be successful. It had done some mischief, however. It lit up a momentary 
hope In the breast of May—which the words of the judge as suddenly crushed 
again—leaving her, if possible, more desolate titan she had previously been, 
and Heaven knows that was meedless. Alas ! poor May I The appeal, how¬ 
ever, which Markham Brereton had just made to the court was far more 
•reasonable. 

(i With respect to the application of the prisoner at the bar for a release,” 
said the judge, “ an application which, I presume, he founds upon the testimony 
of this person calling himself Claude Duval, it is not in the power of the court 
to grant it.” 

“ Upon what pretence am I now detained?” 

“ You have been found guilty.” " 

“ Ob, my lord,” cried one of the jury, “ we have altered our minds now.” 

“That cannot be helped now, gentlemen . You have given your verdict, and 
it is recorded. All these subsequent proceedings re will be my duty to place 
before the Secretary of State, and, at the discretion of that official personage, 
a pardon or not will issue for the prisoner.” 

“ What am I to do, my lord, with Claude Duval ?”said an officer. * 

<! Have you no warran*- 
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“ No, ny lord/* * " " 

~ ** Well, somebody, I believe. Las j and if you can produce no warrant, you 
must take him before a magistrate/* 

** But, my lord, now that we hate him as it were under the roof of Neweate 


■ /t’vj , 


would it not be better to keep him ?’* . 2 / , 4* , - 1 ; 

4 Certainly. • I dare say you will find no difficulty in getting a magistrate to 
come to Newgate and legally commit him. Indeed, I fancy I have that authority 
ex-officio . myself, but the matter had better go through the regular course.** 

** It will be my duty,” said the Attorney General;! “ to prefer an indictment 
^.gainst ' Lomas, commonly called Tom Brereton, for.' wilful and deliberate per- 
jury. * jo •*.» ii^Ytvb k- oJ*. to ft esv* dfoidw ^ 

" Oh, good God, no !’* said Tom. “ What do you mean h I’ll swearanylhing 
you like ir you will only let me go. Ic was all a mistake, 4 t was. Governor— 
Governor, :-w here are you ? you know you persuaded me to stick to.it/?, in oi 
44 M\ said the Governor of Newgale. jo! $ svsd of asd-awf faa bth o 4 nr,atew 
44 Yes, you rogue, you know you did/* :.Zmi 0 aOttmio &d: stoqu vxa si 

: .*■ Wby, yen incomprehensible vagabond l?q ouu fcsdievr k srew J 
- 4 .y°u wretch I V^ol^pw & n - ; t ooiJi«mpoa iiSs ni rtoqtf ssvlaeo. ; 

* thief. ^ J*>a^ ,k \o aedefou ihi bsqeoes avail 79220! s^s. 

4 This is really quite edifying/' said the Attorney General. I* Mr. Governor, 
joutposit»*n * n th . is ■ a ®“ r wil1 need some clearing bp/&bx,di t aaid] wtsav-r# 
u “ Not at all/*, said the Governor; / \ rc ;§:?.dbfRC§ nsvaiilaa vllspi bail v?. f ! 
44 Oh, very well.V* ^ ^ y. ; - z3 fatv mot ?a to t -io 6 vXmoiz « 

I doi/t know anything about it. I'll indict anybody who says > a word 
against me fer conspiracy. I know I have enemies, and it seems they are hard 
at work, but let them beware.ml say, let them beware!’;.. n^ a 
■ 4 ‘ Good bye—good bye/*' said Tom. * 4 It’s a fine evening. Good bye, gent'e- 
men. I forgive you, sir, about the joke of—indicting me. Ha!; ha! of course 
it was only a joke, and it’s no matter now. All’s right. Upon my life a good 
, ^ ok f^/ G ? od “ bye! * * ,v » s r * ; & $ * «hr/oa itolO aw* Urih/tf hi?3 


have great pleasure/:.^ ac^/ifC yiarion es tfbff&O Lis’*.J m'* ♦* 

4< Pleasure!**• said Tom. “ What do you mean by that?: Come, come, Mr- 
Lord Mayor, don't be a fool. I went to your house on the ninth 0/ November, 
and now you talk of having the pleasure of committing me ; is that gratitude ? 
The Mayor*s gratitude! What do you mean ? Good-night !’* 

■ The Lord Mayor pretended to blow his nose to smother a laugh. After a few 
minutes, Tom Brereton was fully committed for perjury. He roared for mercy,, 
and was taken away blubbering like a schoolboy 
May started forward and clasped her hands round Claude as she said— 

44 You will not fall—you will not be sacrificed?” ^ ; ^ 

44 Farew ell,** said Claude. 44 Bless you, May !** H 

did not wish this/* said Brereton. ^ 

“ *0, Markham,*' cried May, “ I k^ow you did not. I know well you did 
not/’ »* 1 ■?*'*;•> »> sm aitM.uw ^ 

44 Save Claude Duval/* cried a voice in the court. 44 There’s enough of us to- 
do that easily enough. Save him for his gallant conduct in coming forward to 
sacrifice himself, rather than that an innocent man should suffer/ • P > 
The voice was Sixteen* string Jack’s. A partial rush was made by some few 
persons acting upon the sudden and thrilling impulse^ given to them by these 
words, out half a dozen officers immediately precipitated themselves upon Claude 
Duval, who himself cried in aloud voice— r*_-: v: j 

“Forbear! The attempt is madness ! Forbear, my friends—forbear! it is a 
vain effort, my friends! quite vain!* 

Claude knew well that the mere crowd in the court was not x> be depend* 1 
upon, and he likewise knew that his life must be lost in the affair, for it voiild be; 
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the duty of the officers to resist to death. Whether they would have done so or 
not remained to be seen. At all events, Claude gave them credit for so much, and 
spared them the probable disastious consequences of a collision; and after all Six¬ 
teen-string Jack, although on the impulse of the moment he had made such an 
attempt to rescue Claude, could not help feeling how very helpless it was. The 
judge had now left the court, which was ordered to be closed, and as the best 
way. of doing that, the officials began to extinguish the lights rapidly. This 
soon had the desired effect, and in the course of the next quarter of an hour the 
court of the Old Bailey was left to silence and to darkness. Claude Duval was 
heavily ironed and led through a number of intricate and winding passages to a 
cell, which was presumed to be of such strength as to defy all the attempts that 
even he, with all his courage and with all his ingenuity, could make to escape from 
its confines. Claude said not one word in answer to the many remarks that were 
made to him, and very many they were, for there was not a petty turnkey in 
Newgate who did not hasten to have a look at the famous highwayman, and 
have his say upon the occasion of so important a capture, as it would' be called. 
Claude had, as it were, walked into prison, so they had nothing to congratulate 
themselves upon in this acquisition, for it is probable he would for a considerable 
time longer have escaped the clutches of Newgate had he not, from the chivalrous 
feelings that actuated him, chosen to give himself up. It was both a foolish and 
ungenerous thing, therefore, for the authorities to rub their hands as though 
they had really achieved something. The cell which was assigned him was in¬ 
deed a gloomy one, and seldom used, except to place the very worst of malefactors 
in when they were too refractory for any ordinary control. But from that very 
circumstance Claude Duval gathered hope. 

“ This cell,” he said to himself, is out of the usual track of the turnkeys. It 
is not now so well watched as any other, so that I am left, at all events, to myself 
to carry on what operations I may please.” 

,£ Now,’* said the governor, as the door was closed and barred, and doubly 
locked and bolted upon Claude Duval, “ I think we have this bird in about as 
secure a cage as old Newgate can very well accommodate any one with.” 

Truly there is nothing so dangerous as excessive vanity. The governor did 
not yet know the man he had to deal with. 

jg, “ Wait a bit,” said Claude, as he flung himself upon the miserable stump bed¬ 
stead that was in the cell, “ wait a bit——I may still give you something more ta 
talk about yet, Mr. Governor.” 


r* * 

CHAPTER LXIV. - - 

• - ^ ■ • •’*. 

■ * 

THE ARREST OF TOM BRERETON.—THE TABLES TURNED.' 

How deserted poor May Duval felt! Perhaps of all persons intimately con* 
nected with the vaiious personages and events of our story, she felt most acutely 
the painful sense of loneliness, which is worse than any other species of grief. If 
Markham had been quite at liberty at once, instead of having to wait for a tedious 
form of law to pardon him for the offence he had never committed, no doubt he 
would have taken upon himself the task of consoling her in her sufferings. But 
alas ! both the persons in whose happiness and existence all the best feelings of 
affection were built up, were now within those dreary walls of the much-dreaded 
Newgate. Cicely, from the place of security in which Claude had placed her, knew 
literally nothing of what was going on, she only thought that Claude was neces- 
sarily absent on business connected with her brother’s position; but although he 
had told her over and over again that he would save Markham Brereton, he had 
not told her it was to be at the price of his own life. She had not questioned 
him closely as to the means he had of carrying out such a promise; but with that 
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hopeless a thing to escape from Newgate, that he, Markham, had not made the 
smallest attempt so to do; but he little knew that it was one of Claude Duval’s 
most familiar thoughts, that he should some day be caught, and them imprisoned, 
snd that he would then endeavour to add his name to the short muster-roll of 
those who, with the most extraordinary perseverance and courage, had managed 
to make their way from those gloomy and spirit-depressing walls. There was now 
a third person well known to the reader in Newgate, with whom we certainly 
cannot have any amount of sympathy. That person is the despicable Tom Bre* 
reton—the trickster, the shuffler, the perjurer, the false witness, the everything that 
can be contemptible and beyond ail measure mean. If we did not feel so much 
contempt for Tom Brereton, we must feel some amount of pity. Let us look at 
him. Tom Brereton was put into a room where there were a number of untried 
prisoners j but it was not the policy of the governor to keep him where he could 
find any company. Accordingly, calling one of the turnkeys, the governor said 
to him quite confidentially—“ Davis, I want Thomas Brereton in solitary con¬ 
finement. You understand me. He must be alone.” 

" All right, sir. He’ll be refractory soon,” said the turnkey, with a grin, for 
if the authorities chose that any prisoner should be refractory, why refractory to 
all intents and purposes he was very soon declared. 

“ That will do,” said the governor. 

In a little time after this, the turnkey entered the ward where Tom was, and 
going up to him, he said—'“ What you will, will you ?” 

“ Will what ?” said Tom. “ Oh, dear me, I am doing nothing.” 

“ Gammon.” 

“ What, sir f* 

“ Oh, don’t try to gammon me. I saw you making ready to give ire a hit in 
the eye, so away you comes to a refractory cell.” 

With this Tom was violently seized, and dragged off in spite of his loud remon¬ 
strances of how peaceably inclined he really was. That some dreadful fate awaited 
him, Tom Brereton fully believed, and he made the prison echo again with hi& 
shouts, but in such a p’ace remonstrance, whether loud or low, produced but little 
effect, and Tom soon found himself the inmate of one of a range of cells, tolerably 
well out of ear-shot of the rest of the prisoners of Newgate. 

“There,” said the jailer, “you may roar as loud as you like. There’s nobody 
but. the rats and the beetles to hear you.” 

“ Murder!—murder!” 

“ Oh, it’s all very fine. Who the deuce do you suppose would take the 
trouble to murder youl” 

** Help!—helpl” 

“ Oh, very good. You won’t be quiet ? Bang goes the door, then.” 

The door of the cell was closed and bolted upon him, and Tom was left to two 
things he never liked, namely, darkness and solitude. What his reflections were 
likely to be, we may in some measure judge from what we know of his general 
character. He now cried in a perfect paroxysm of fear for almost an hour, and 
then he fancied he heard a footstep approaching down the narrow passage from 
which his cell, in connection with many others, opened, He listened attentively, and 
when he at length heard the footstep pause at the door of the miserable place in 
which he was, and the bolts being removed, a hope that, after all, he should be 
delivered from confinement sprang up in his breast, and he cried out—“ I’m here 
—I’m here!” 

The door swung open, and the governor made his appearance. 

.“Oh, it’s you,” said Tom. 

“Yes,” said the governor, as he carefully closed the door behind him, and 
set down the light he carried upon the flopr— 1 “ yes, it is I.” 

There was something about the governor’s manner that gave Tom some 
qualms of fear, and then there was something likewise about the look of his 
face that was far from pleasant or encouraging to him, Tom Brereton. • 

The position of the light, too, so low down as it was, cast some very strange 
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shadows upon the governor’s countenance, and made him look rather diabolical, 
as with folded arms he stood now glaring at Tom Brereton as though he ex¬ 
pected him first to begin a dialogue, which could not be expected to be very 
i delightful to either of them. This Tom was in no hurry to do, but yet he was 
one of those weak-resolved personages who cannot endure silence for long, and 
now that he saw, or thought he saw, that the governor was determ ned not to 
say anything first, he spoke— 

“ So, 5 *ou have come to see me, have you ? ' he said. 

“Yes, idiot/’said the governor. 

“ Well, that’s polite, at any rate, old fellow.” 

A scowi, stopped ae familiar jocosity with which Tom would have been glad 
to carry on the conversation. ^ ' T , 

“ I don't: come here for folly and ribaldry,” said the governor. 

Si Oh I” ‘ 3? • , - e • W / ■ 1 

' “ No ; it is business with me. I am in danger/' 

" Well, so am I/' said Tom. 

t* What is your danger to me, you worse than idiot; yon rogue in heart, and 
absolute foolin'capacity” ‘.' r \ ' r * *. 7 / NX, , C r , 

“Upon my life/! said Tom, “you must have been reading some distipnary, 
and found out all the abuse in it. What compliments you are‘full of. to be 
sure, to night!” *«f . .» L? - a N ' 

“ Have peace, I say ” „ * . i » 

“Very well.” 

“ Y’ou have kindly implicated me in your transactions, and, of course, to save 
yourself even from the smallest inconvenience, you will turn evidence against me 
and blow the whole affair. You.need not deny it, as, of course, you are about 
to do, for l know you too well.” r ^ ‘ . * / ^V 

“Oh, dear,” said Tom. • You very much deceive yourselfv But what’s to 
binder you letting me go, and then, you know, there’s no danger,’.’. v 
Tom thought now that he had got hold of quite a bright*, idea, and that if he 
threatened the governor with disclosures that would thoroughly implicate him if 
he did not coDnive at his escape, he (the governor) would feel himself com 


natural that I should like to suffer alone when you were to have had part of the 
profit if we had succeeded, you know ; but if you let me go, of course then I 
could only come’to" harm by saying anything about : you.” V ^ 

“That is your calculation, is it‘s” ' 4 

«*Eh r ft ,.«* - • 5 ‘ . * 

“'I say, that is your calculation. Well, perhaps, under some circumstances, 
it might have succeeded; but t is too late/’ 

“Too, late?,-How?”. V, ' 

“As no one will believe for one moment that you are the sort of man to 
break out of Newgate, and I dare not place any facilities in your way, simply be¬ 
cause you have already committed me and yourself too, by mentioning'me. If 
I were to let you free now, it wculd be to bring a certaioty lipon'my head in- 
:stea4 of a.mere,suspicion.”.-I w L ' itJ.% 

Tom gave a groan. . - .. . r 

“ And, as I say,” continued the governor, 0 it is too late.” t 
“Oh dear—oh dear!” V • * '* 

, “ Ay, you have made a fool of yourself indeed, and you may well say— 1 Oh 
dear/' You have damned me with regard to this whole transaction, tou never 
for cnc moment let me know the sort of people with whom we had to deal. You 
never let me know that they were of that obstinate character that all ordinary 
motives and impulses would fall dead upon them.” * n > 

“ Dear.me!” .« 

“ And you never let me know that, in the event of any little miscarriage of 

. w ' /* • • iff <■ - y •' < * 1 
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the affair you were going to plunge about, accusing anybody for the mere purpose 
o p securing yourself.*^ 

“ Reahy, you are very severe,” said Tom. . 

St Not more so than the occasion warrants, I am quite sure, Thomas Brereion.' 
u You think not ?” , 

* e Bah ! this is the very worst of tricing. What do yru mean to do? th a t, is 
.he question. If you intend to turn evidence against me, ami implicate m-\ l 
1 ust look to my own safety bv some menus, an 1 whether or not those means wil. 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































Certainly, I will. Iain very-sorry for f befew word*!said fo the eoaftf* but 
act Is, I was so taken by surprise, I dldu’fc know vei* wall what f W**sb»ut; 
bey won*! get any n>ore out of me, for I darn say if I were to tlll everyteieg, 


going to toy a word ubouteither of you/ 
u Only keep to bat resolution, and you wil 


mo your fuead. 
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be pleasant to you, depends upon the turn my thoughts may chance to take in the 
matter.” . 

Tom had sense enough to feel that whatever he meant to do, it would be at the 
present juncture highly dangerous to induce ?ny belief in the mind of the 
governor that he meditated any danger towards him, so he said— 

“ Well, as you put it n that fair light, I will tell you really a hat I mean to do, 
now. I shall hold out like a brick ” ' - / 

“ You will?” 


and admit everything,"they would just serve me Uhl all the same. 1 ’ 
“They wppia* m& h ... 


breal it, and your da 
"Stop, stop, Isay 
^Iinust/ " 


■ t'i ;P 
» 

3 ! m 


will keep faith vith you, Tom Breretoa % the result will soon be »»rffofou!Jy 
apparent to yoa.” > 

The governor then rather abrupt ly left the eell> having Tam in a state of anxious 
doubt to to whether he had been clever ojr li _ 


~&x *■ 4r.' m 1 hi 

\?k£w «&>'' Sj?ia 


CHAPTER LXV. 

■ i. • r:.'?(}P.(t- 

o 

6lXf#E2l>&tEIKG* ? %CK MAKES PJUBJPAJRA.IION8 POE C/AUDE*S RENEITI. 

- ' ' " ' • i ' ' *. ~• •• 

Jack was not unmindful of what bad been agreed upon between Vn and. 
Claude Duval previous to the latter being | laced in the gloomy walls of Newgate. 
And in addition to the efforts without, which Sixteen-string Jack was to make 
U supply Claude with the means of making gome effort for freedom, he. Jack. 
some desperate schemes of his own which he kepi secret from Claude. - Rot 
.Sixieen-stricg Jack reasoned in adilkrent way altogether,. «*I hold my Jife cheap^* 
he,said, “il I employ it in Claudel service, and nothing shaft be too des¬ 


perate for me to attempt for his release.” Acting rpon this feedbag, be coonusncfcd 
sent proceediiigs, in the course of which wo will Mow him. It has been truly 
said, that one half of ..London have no idea of how the other half lives, and one 
WpoW need to make it a life-long study to arrive at the information in ail its 
mill ate particulars. Nevertheless, if there be any dast which more readier than 
any ether arrive at sneb a..knowledge of the hidden modes of existenee in London, 
it evidently is that class which has thrown off the restraints of law, and of which. 
Sixteen-string Jack was one. The principal difficulty he had in his movements, 

,however, consisted in the fact of’his presumed death. So impressed was what is. 
called the Loudon family, that is, the London thieves, with the idea that he was no 
more, that even his personal appearance am<£g them, undisguised, would only hare 
been looked upon by many as a very remarkable likeness. Indeed, we can very 
easily imagine that we or onr readers would be somewhat chary of our belief la 
the appearance of a man whom we bad seen recently executed at Tyburn Gate. 
This , then, was Jack’s difficulty. If be went about among those from whom, as 
a “ family..man,” be wanted assistance, and convinced them that he was the 
veritable Sixteen-string Jack, he ran the risk of be jag informed against by. seme 
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scoundrel, and of falling into the clutches of the law again, before he could com¬ 
plete what lie was about for the service of Claude Duval. Then, again, if he in¬ 
truded himself as a stranger, he could hardly expect to be treated with confidence 
by those who would naturally be suspicious of one concerning whom they had no 
knowledge. These were difficulties j but Claude’s position was such that he. Jack, 
was not to be deterred by difficulties from serving him, or at least making the attempt 
to do so. One thing he wanted, which he knew was # to be had in London for 
money, and that was an accurate plan of Newgate. Careful as the authorities had 
always been that the interior of that celebrated prison should remain a mystery ex¬ 
cept in its most general details, there can be no doubt but that the London thieves 
hsd as accurate a plan of every cell and every passage as the city architect him¬ 
self could have taken with all his means and appliances for the task. The di¬ 
mensions of the plan might be a little defective proportionally, but everything was 
there, and that was the main point. That this plan was to be had somewhere. 
Sixteen-string Jaek knew well, but where he did not exactly know 5 and he had 
another difficulty, which lay m the fact of being rather short of funds, for although 
he had enough money for any of the ordinary contingencies of living, he certainly 
had not enough for such purposes as he now required it. Under these circum¬ 
stances, Jack asked himself where was the most likely place to find any cash that 
would be sufficient for his purpose. Now, from many long conversations which 
Jack nad had with Claude Duval, he had imbibed many of the latter’s notions, one 
of which was, that the crime of robbing a robber was certainly by no mean so great 
in a social point of of view, as robbing an honest and industrious man. Among 
robbers, and the worst of robbers, too, Claude very properly classed most public 
functionaries, secretaries of charitable societies, persons connected with the adminis¬ 
tration of public monies, and canting, hypocritical scrapers together of sub¬ 
scriptions of all sorts, kinds, and degrees. Ministers of state, parsons and lawyers, 
he likewise comprehended in his list of persons who, from their frequent dis¬ 
honesty and cupidity, were all fair game for the highwayman or the housebreaker. 
“ It is among such. Jack,” he used to say, “ that you may commit what amount 
of depredation you can, and although the law will be exercised more strongly against 
you than if yoa robbed a poor man of his last shilling, yet you will find, in an ab¬ 
solute case of conscience, much compensation for the additional risk that you run.” 
These lessons had not been thrown away upon Sixteen-string Jack. He was sitting 
iu the little dark parlour of rather an obscure public-house, thinking over his posi¬ 
tion, when his eye happened to rest upon a paragraph in a newspaper that was 
lying upon the table before him. It ran thus-~ 

“ Yesterday, His Grace the Lord Bishop of London, presented to the Rev. and 
Hon. George Augustus Eitzflunkie, tike living of XJpton Lees, estimated as worth 
1,400/. per annum. The Rev. George Augustus Fitzflunkie is already Rector of 
A.ndoy, Incumbent of St. Margaret’s, Rector of Hegliton, Vicar of Bolton-cum- 
Lees, &c.&c. We understand that the rev. gentleman hasjust returnedfrom Naples, 
where he spends the greater part of his time, no doubt in prayer for the poor 
curates who perform his duties at home for an average of 60/. per annum each, 
whilst his revenue amounts in the wholf to the sum of 8,448/. per annum.” 

“ What a rogue !” said Sixteen-strmg Jack. 

Yes, Sixteen-string Jack, the highwayman, the housebreaker, the liver upon 
other men’s substance, the thief who called “ Stand!” upon the king’s highway, 
blessed Lis stars that he was not such a rogue as the bloated church pluralist j and 
he was right ! He was not such a rogue. . j 

“ I will rob that man,” said Jack, “if it can be done, as sure as I am alive jj 
he is one of the greatest scoundrels, even among parsons, that I have heard of foji 
many a long day.” *' 1 

There were some serious difficulties in the way. Fiist of all. Jack had to find? 
out were the reverend gentleman was, and he had to concoct a plot by which, at 
the least amount of personal risk, he should be made to surren er some ot his nil- 
gotten money, but difficulty only sharpens invention, and Jack first of ail set out to 
find where the reverend sinner resided in London. This was not a difficult task 
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by anysaean?, and indeed Jack saw the reverend gentle man actually come out of his 
r hotel, and on foot, too, condescending to walk the streets like any common man* 
which certainly ought to have been thought something, and considering that he 
was an humble i.ud meek idlowe r cf the disciples, who were such luxurious person* 
ages. Jtck took such accurate noticed him that he felt certain now that, e t him 
see him when and where lie might, he could not be mistaken in him. . Jack f&I- 
lowed him with some curiosity, and he was not long in discovering why the re¬ 
verend gentleman chose to walk instead of to m^ke use of one of his luxurious 
carriages He followed every young lady he cLanced to see who, had pretty face 
and a neat ancle; of course, his object was to beg.of .-them to say their prayers 
regularly, and attend scrupulously to their religions duties, ~,Such a very reverend 
personage, who was thought worthy of so maiiy livings, could have no othei obv 
jectin view. This was enough for Sixteen-string Jack, and he left the reverend 
|eatleman to his onerous duties, while he made his airangements accordingly. 

• It was in the dusk of the evening that Sixteen-string Jack knocked at the doot of 
a private house in the vicinity of Bloomsbury Square.r It was a very .peculiar sort 
of knock, and in a few minutes it was opened by a black man, who said, **Che— 
j * two^three.”£ if ,1 sbi-A l ■* bad ihudiT 
■SNo/J said Sixteen-string Jack, “twenty-four.* 
fl eHl*fbra the country ?” said the blade. '-•»' vi 'ss# %it£ ’ a 4 
r.|■■-**Yes, Mungo. .» $ 3 j^xj tfUkiz ^ 3k.»' 

•* Me no Mungo. Me Lilly white.’ 1 \ . 

[ | 1“ fhat will do. Is your master within ?” ' \’ - 

*f Yes, him be.” _: - r 

Jack follow ed the black in 4 o the house, which was rather elegantly furnished, 
and was shown into an apartment on,4he grounn floor, which had the appear- 
j ance of an office for the regular transaction of business. After waiting for some 
£ime, a pale, small, thin man made his appearance, and with an easy address, said, 

." Have you a name to state ?” 

* "Yes, Claude Daval told me to say I knew him as fony, and that if you thought 
him at ail worth any thing, I ought to be worth something,” v i&JB •ga.? 
]X € *Very good. 11 " ; V ' . . y 

» " You are satisfied ?” _ • ~* u ^ -;-~- 

41 Quite. Sit down. I suppose you come with a proposition ?” 

" I do” ;. y;--r .* pdi i.. ^ ~J 2 , i %Ui 

f " Very well. Be so good as to stale it as precisely as you can.* 

Sixteen-string Jack made a speech of some ten minutes’ duration to the little 
pi le, thin man, but as the object of it wdii be best seen during the course of what 
* occurred in the next few hours, we need not detail it. Suffice fc to say that at its 
conclusion the man of the house rose, and took several turns to and fro in the room. 


<*£ It*£**■>)r& * 7 i i J-jj* *?■' 


k*. v-vt T In ; J w 


ou’v ysz 


■ 4 r J- 4/^s. «« 

r w u | 

** i 

■ i. 

<■ . *■ 

'■ p* — 


as if considering, and then he said— 
f>} "It might be tried. It is novel.”/ * r: 

! \ “1 thought so.” —\ ? 

u Oh, yes. A similar kind of thing has been done, but not in that way. Yes* 
] half of 600/., you say, will be enough for your purpose ?” ~ - 
l * "It will, and I make no secret to you of what that purpose is.” 

I |f <*? What ?” •• • i ’ r,rs h * f- . j* fsd v%. 

" It is to attempt the rescue of Claude Duval.” 

1 j.! V Indeed ?” ■*:}' ;•* 

f* We are old companions and dear friends.” 

*' Well, you can easily suppose that I wish you all the success in the world* 
Who you are I don’t know. 1 see you are disguised, or, perhaps, I might know 
you, but I am quite satisfied that I am in safe hands.” 

You are, indeed, and perhaps soon, when we are a little better acquainted, l 
shall let you into the secret of who I am. There is one question i waat aaswered 
aid which, probably, you are the very mac to answer.” , 5 *:' 

'•‘What is it ?” .v • , V * 

.i* Where can I get a plan of Newgate P” 


.1' 73 1 >r-3.. 
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"Here?” . ' ; ' 

“ Indeed ! And the terms ?” 

“ If this affair that I. have consented to enter upon should succeed, you shall 
not want either a plan of Newgate, or as much efficient assistance for Claude Duval 
as will go far towards ensuring success in attempting his rescue.'* 

“ 1 am glad of that.** 

Shortly after this. Sixteen-string Jack, who, it will be noted, had evidently re¬ 
covered much of the daring, courageous charac'er which, for a time, had been 
under a cloud of depression, left the mysterious house. He managed upon that 
evening to send in the following words to Clande Duval, marked upon a pieco of 
newspaper—“Be tranquil. Ail is going on well. Do nothing rashly, Claude; 
and, in fact, do nothing at all until you hear again from me.’* 

Claude returned the paper with some soiled linen, and had marked as follows in 
answer to Jack—“Do you do nothing rashly. Jack ; I mean to give mj self twenty- 
four hours’ thought before attempting anything. I thick May ought to be taken to 
Cicely, who you know is my wife. They w ill no doubt be good friends, and con¬ 
sole each other. Cicely has money.” 

Clande had put Jack fully in possession of where Cicely was, and of all the cir¬ 
cumstances connected with his marriage to her, and as this companionship of May 
Duval and Cicely was a thing that he. Jack, had before advised, he set about with 
considerable alacrity the measures necessary to bring it about as soon as possible. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 

h *' 

CICELT AND MAY COME TO AN UNDERSTANDING. 

f . * 

It would have been quite impossible for Claude Duval to have thought of any¬ 
thing which could have given more exquisite and general satisfaction f o both his 
sister and Cicely, than this proposition of companionship between them. Their old 
intimacy, and a certain congeniality of tastes, feelings, and dispositions, had 
always made them the best of friends. No wonder, therefore, that the circum¬ 
stances which had for a time parted them had been renewed with the greatest 
gratification by both. The only thing that rather puzzled Jack in the affair was, that 
Claude Duval, in his few words from the prison, had not been explicit as to 
whether Cicely was to be made acquainted with bis situation or not. Upon this 
head, however, he thought he would take the advice of May, or leave it as a matter 
altogether in her discretion. Eor his own part, he was decidedly of opinion that 
Cicely had better know all that had happened, inasmuch as thus knowing it from 
those who could and who would tell her the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
she would be spared the shock of hearing, by some accident, a distorted and partial 
statement of those circumstances in which she was so very deeply interested. 
Sixteen-string Jack knew where to find May. He thought the best way was to 
explain to her his mode of coumuaicating with Claude Duvai, and actually to 
show her the few words which he had written. 

“ They will,** he said to himself, “silence all scruples about her accompanying 
me, in case she should happen to have any, which may or may not be the case.” 

He found May in a state of great grief, ana it was a great satisfaction to him 
to be able to say to her what he did. . 

“ You have a remembranee of Cicely Brereton ?” he said. 

“ Oh! yes, yes.” 

“ Then Claude wishes you to be with her, to console her for his absence. 

May was silent far a moment or two, and then she said—“You are Claude’s 
. friend, and 1 know that from you he hides nothing. Tell me, now, in all truth 
and honesty, is Cicely Claude’s wife ?” 

“ In all truth and honesty, she is.” 
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i “lam satisfied and delighted, and yet—** 

$ “Yet what, Miss MayP You hesitate.” 

I " 1 do, and I hardly know why I do so. Give me but a few brief moments to 
collect my thoughts, and I shall be able to accompany you freely.” 

Alas! poor May, her mind was going back tc old scenes—to the brief period 
of happiness that the family of the Breretons had enjoyed, while they were un¬ 
molested at the farm-house, with all its pleasant appertenances of gardens and 
orchards, at Guildford, It was there that Markham Brereton had first told her that 
he loved her. ' — ~ 

Ah! no wonder that that became a green spot in her remembrance, never to be 
by time or the confluence of other events obliterated. 

Sixteen-string Jack §aw that she was deeply moved, and he thought to be sure 
it was Claude’s fate she was speaking of He hastened to put her in better spirits 
by saying— """ V. * 7 . / * 

“All are not lost, Miss May, who are m danger.” 

■“ Ahl” said May, “how that phrase rings upon my ears. Do you not remem¬ 
ber using those same words to Claude, on that night when*he and I urst encountered 
you in the waggon, upon Hampstead Heath, that sad and fearful -fatal 
night?” . ... ' " / 

Jack was silent for some moments, and then he said, with some evident 
emotion— _. 

f Mias May, I cannot conceal from myself that you look upon me as the tempter 
of Claude, and upon his accidental association with me that night, as the com¬ 
mencement of the caieer lhat has brought him to his present condition.” 

* No,” said May, quickly. “I can reason now more justly, and I do not, as I 
have, I confers, frequently done, condemn you. You certainly came in Claude’s way 
upon that occasion; but when I come to reflect upon what had already happened; 
previously to meeting with you, and upon Claude’s disposition at that time, 1 think 
he might, and would probably, if he had not met with you, encountered a much 
worse companion.” ‘ v , r . v ' > 


“ X am glad to hear you say that,” said. Jack. 
“X mean it,” rejoined May., ,, 


“ Well, then, I shall feel the more comfortable from the thought that you don’t 
look upon me as Claude’s enemy ; and now, come alon at once, and I will take y ou 
to Cicely, from whom I think nothing now ought to be.kept regarding Claude’s 
situation and prospects. As we go along 1 will manage to te ! i you all that I 
think and know about it. People have broke out of Newgate before to-day, and 
why may not Claude do so.” 1 

“Alas! is an escape from Newgate the only hope F” said May. 

■ Not the only hope; but if it were, should you think it impossible ?” 

“ I should, inched. You must recollect. Jack, that Newgate is different now 
to what it was then, when the daring characters of the last cent ary laughed at its 
bolts and bars.” * / 

Jack winced a little at this remark. Its truth struckhim rather more forcibly than 
pleasantly, and he was rather induced to be silent and reflective for the rest of 
the time, as they proceeded to where Cicely was staying, We need not detail the 
interview between Cicely and May. Suffice it to say that It was on both sides all 
that could .be wished. Cicely had always had a great partiality for Maj Duval, 
and from the first few words that she now spoke to her. May found that that par¬ 
tiality had suffered no diminution. The worst part of the meeting, however, had 
to come, and well might May shrink from reciting to Cicely all that she lad to 
tell her. But yet it had to be done, so May set about it as courageously as 
could be, and fairly and distinctly told Cicely all that happened from first to last of 
the trial of Markham Brereton and its results. Cicely listened with the most 
breathless attention; and when they had concluded, it was evident that Cicely 
was making a very great effort to overcome her emotion, and to exhibit a calmness 
and fortitude she was far from feeling in reality. The effort was, however, too 
much for her, and clasping her hands over her face, she burst into tears. 
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“ Ah,” said May, while Cicely was sobbing hysterically, (< I almost regret that 
I have told you at all.” 

**No, no ; do not regret it. Do not regret it,” sobbed Cicely, “and do not 
fancy that these tears are those- of regret that Claude has placed himself in his 
present position. No—no. He was right to do as he has done, and if he had 
tone otherwise he would not have been the Claude I took him to be.” 

** Can you speak thus ?” 

u I do-—I do. Dear to me a9 he is, and dearer still since I know so much of 
his chivalric goodness, I myself would have counselled him to do as he has 
done.” 

“And Mark Brerelon is saved ?’* said May. 

“Nay, do not mistake me.” 

Mistake you. Cicely ? How do you mean that I should mistake you ?” 

. Do not fancy, May, that it is only because Markham would have been the 
victim that I would have applauded and encouraged Claude in what he has done. 
It would have been base to nave allowed any one to suffer innocently for an act 
of his. Oh, May, May, how much dearer has this trulv heroic conduct made him 
to me 1 I thought that I loved him fully, but now I feel that there was an admira¬ 
tion yet to mingle with my affections, which was to lend it a new charm.” 

These words were deeply affecting to May, and she could not control her tears. 
Nevertheless, she flung herself into the arms of Cicely, exclaiming— 

“Ah, how happy we all ought to be, Cicely, with such thoughts and feelings 1 
And yet shall we ever know even serenity again!” 

** Heaven only knows, May. But what can be done ? Are we condemned to 
be merely spectators of what is going on ? Can we do nothing for Claude ?” 

* Alas! nothing—nothing. The attempt upon our part fails, and any inter¬ 
ference would most probably be full of mischief. We must erforce remain as we 
are, and wait the issue of events which to us are of terrific importance. There is 
a perfect understanding between Claude and his friend. Sixteen-string Jack, and 
that they mean to try something I have no doubt. Let us hope for the best.” 

** Hope! alas, faint hope!” 

Sixteen-string Jack had promised to return in an hour when he left May with 
Cicely, and as that period of time had expired, be made his appearance, according 
to his promise. The moment he showed himself. Cicely ran eagerly towards him, 
and taking him by the hand, she said— 

“ Tell me—tell me, I implore you. by all your dearest hopes—tell me, what can 
be done for Claude V* 

** I cannot,” said Jack. 

Ik” You cannot ?” 

“ No. I really cannot tell you what will be done, but I can tell you that every 
thing will be attempted. Be of good cheer. Claude is hopeful, and so am I. 
There is no violent hurry about it just now. Nothing is to be gained by precipi¬ 
tation ; and, besides, the first fiush of caution as regards Claude in Newgate, upon 
the part of the authorities of the prison, will blow over when they see that he is 
quiet, and apparently resigned to the circumstances that surround him.” 

“ Then something will be done ?” 

“ If I live to do it, yes.” 

Avid—-and you have hope ?” 

u Indeed, I have abundance of hope. Do not ask me to detail the plan to you, 
for it will very likely assume m.^ny different shapes yet, before it can be matured 
and carried out, but all the information that from time to time I can bring here I 
will bring, of that be assured.” 

This was rather meagre as regarded actual information, but both Cicely and 
May felt that it would be unjust, as well as ungenerous, to force further explanations 
at that juncture from Jack, so they let him go, declaring themselves satisfied with 
his promise to come from time to time, and let them know what was doing. 
Having thus far carried out Claude’s wishes, Jack set about procuring the money, 
without which he felt how useless it would be to attempt anything for Claude 
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The plan of operations that he had concocted with the man who had promised him 
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a plan of Newgate, was fully successful, and if we do not at this juncture go into 
Ihe details of that remarkable robbery, which’at the time made a great noise in‘ 
the metropolis, it ? s that we have more important matters, immediately connected 
with the personages of our story, to dilate upon. The result was to place in the 
hands of Sixteen-string Jack a considerable sum of money, and an accurate plan 
of Newgate and the surrounding houses,. He had already ascertainecf from 
Claude >y the mode of communication that they had agreed upon between them, 
what part of the prison he was confined in, so that now, with th« plaa before him. 
Jack had no difficulty, in marking the very spot where Claude was languishing in 
the fortress-like building. This was something, but it’was not everything. Ii was 
only an approach towards a first step. Tue first step itself had yet to be taken, 
and in the midst of all that',lie'was doing, o: attempting to do for Claude.Duval, 
Jack had continually to labour under a difficult-/ which would not have beset any 
one but himself. That was the dread of being himself recognised by any of the 
officials of the prison, for he was perfectly welt known 3 to - them alb hiving been 
for a long time in the gaol before his trial and execution. To be sure/feeling con- J 
'• fident., as all the officers and turnkeys iu NeWgate of course did, that he, Sixteen- 
string Jack, had been duly executed at Tyburn, they, even if they had seen him, 
could scarcely have been able to believe their own e es */ but what he dreaded was 
the consequent inquiry that would in all likelihoot thus ensue. % Thus ,\ then, all 
I that he did had to be done-under this serious disadvantage, that he was compelled 
to keep himself continually disguised.* He wrote to Claude, by means of an old 
piece of newspaper, as follows^-- -ft-./.f - K -ytS? M-.d {Rnai^> 

“ I have a plan of Newgate, and know yonr cell. If gold can purchase a ; turn- 

n - 1 -but, whether:or-itbjt, hope for 

word that I can do nothing for 
h# huh. Mm 


The note readied Claude, but he was quite lost in wonder tp, think, what scheme 
Jack had in his head which with any chance of success could be put in practice 

_ ... . _ _ " « i i i * ' i * i * i * 


from the outside of the prison. He trembled for Jack’s safety, whileHiS did not 
himself gather ahj hope from the eommunicalibn .# W : e shall,no* leave/Claude, 
while we turn our attention to Sixteen-string Jack’s proceedings, which were most 
i 1 singular and complicated. He.'felt that by ho ordinary, or every-day means, could 
there be any reasonable hope of snatching Uiande from his prisop/ -and certainly, 
- if by bold daring/ and the most exquisitely put together plan of proceeding, suc- 
C2ss could be achieved, Sixteen-string Jack filly deserved it, dor such a plan was 
never before attempted of invading, n the manner Jack ifttehded to do, the inmost 

recesses of Newgate. 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 

* • • *.*1 Sr?.t Ju 

* 4 * «»;* * 

THE APPARITION IN NEWGATE. 
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It was on a drizzly, damp, and most uncomfortable evening that Sixteen-string 
j- c . trover from Smithfield Market, entered a .public-honse 


is* 


Jack, in the dress of a - . 

nearly opposite to the debtors’ door of the Old Bailey, where he knew trie turnkeys 
and under-officers of the prison were in the habit of coming to solace themse^ . es 
with various creature comforts after their spells of duty. He called for some ale, 
which he stood sipping at the bar, while he regarded with interest the countenances 
of the persons who came in from Newgate. It was then the fashion for all officials 
connected with the gaol to wear red waistcoats, so that there was no difficult; c 


1 

1 


' recognising them, for if they buttoned up ever so closely, they always manage 1 to . 

i.i* o .. i i_ j-j- ,.l _ c a.. Jack 


l allow some portion of the red waistcoat to show itself. One of those men 
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knew at once. He was the one who had always brought him his rations while he, 
Jack, was waiting for execution in one of the condemned cells. Before this turn¬ 
key could order anything, Jack-said to him in rather a mysterious tone, at tne 
same time pushing his ale towards him— • , •- 

“Have you been in Newgate long enough to recollect Sixteen-string Jack 
' “ Ah, to be sure I have. What then r” 

“ Well, then, I don’t mind telling you what I have not mentioned to anybody 
else, and that is, that last night, while I was dozing against one of the pens mtua 
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marked for I had made up my mind to keep watch, as me and my partner had 
lost a four-year-old, and you know that thieves always come twice, and so you. 
see I thou fat it would be only prudent, you understand, to— ** 

“God Wess me, what a rigmarole !** said the officer . 

f ‘f Well, I’m coming to the point-ryon don*t drink. Well, is l was saying, 1 was 
half asleep, leaning against the pens,*when the hospital clock struck twelve, and 
then SL Sepulchre's struck twelve, aid I aaid to myself, one:or the other of them 
must he slow, and—-* 

“ Confouud yop/\«Bid the officer, as fee finished Jack's ale, *dfyou are not the 
most roundabout htory4elllerf I ever came near in all my life. Dome be quick.** 
<* I will. Wellborn Barbican way there c. me a man on horseback, but what 
made no noise tunes. Qu due c&me right *p!4o me„ and stopping 

close toifebe/pen, 'he said, * My friend,’! had nt* an opportunity of thanking you 
for handing mem pmy'handkerchief before^ bat I do now,’* IS font handkerchief 1* 
said I. 1 f.iXes,* : :he added, 1,, fiqn^ : Holborn^ni/?Bp^taihber 16. Look at me .mil.* 
I did sp, sand then, tag thennocun atraggled out, I^saw that ihwas&ixteeii-string 
Jaekii'ta'whom, 'as, he to be hang; I had handed ids handkerchief, which he 
let drop: ohtiofilthe eatt on’ EldUMirn HjlL’* i i 

tbjodlser T** owed''the officer, ‘Vyou wefeidretoiing.** 

1 z&.-'j’sdox: »- u ,5-^ * »:%•< as * 

itheriT* r id 

veil you, mo; I saw hi-Ttao pluioly-as Bww'you ever,- or see you now. 


and yon may well ppo&d how l shook. Hehad on the identical dress he went 
to be hu£g :i ? ^his top l^ots fc hsd the r>boM flying tc them that he then 
wore.** ytr&'iT . - .,%U -1 . ' 

< '^Oh,ist»^ldff.f w 

tell yon of it just as it happed to me, ilottmay 
supposeII stared-a little, ana shook a little^ bat after a few me aanfe he said, 

1 You need not be afraid, Joseph Brown-tyou need nofcbeafraid,Joseph Brown. 
Perhaps 11 manieU^you somethigg tuat may be.for yonrgood. Lister, Josgph 
Brown,!ldHweaibribt mimttthnetGspBrd.' sdHa ih»; 

^r.had'raoBSBred ipysfelf m ? little‘ hy thistime, - anctihaddea? took possession of 
me' that !was beinghoixed, and made game of fbrsomebuiy's «part,ao Jap with 
:ray tM'ck Sdmk/nnd a r gvre him a pelfcj^rttheffiea&v&h^ 
ttakethatoeaya stopper to your joki^ftswidght-* . ‘ vr ; . . VV- 

’^The^dtiCfc'went clean throagh,hi«»wid>ikhdihos«e, ^ho«<nme&^ 
opposftiop/mnd then I dropped it, andfX'&lfe'iiy dwir^begin to^ tetaad o a end. 
' f4 ‘5J*s#£b,'said tbe spectre, in ruthe&amonrufhl tone of- voice, 1 *Ihn»*orry?you 
did that. It's the worst blow possibledo^aW^ atxi^nilng. BBiifcmy mason-is not 
over. EEind oat Mr. Swade, at New^4e#Mand gwe tins td him. it ^ » h*» hand* 
kerchief, not mine, and it was accidentally buried with me. Tell him, Joseph 
Brown, that I will call upon him sot w i jjl: at Swpghtd.* 1 *^ 

> ; «^haf 1 ! , » cried the turnkey;:* what3Wfr ’ 
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string: Jack took the opportunity of flipping out of ike house. A crowd gathered ; 
round Mr. Swade, whom everybody thought was taken suddenly ill, and there he 
sat, with the handkerchief in his hand, which he knew perfectly well, and gasping 
in a curious manner, in a vain attempt to say something about it to those arounc 
him. 

w “ Undo his neckcloth,” said one. 

u Send for a doctor/’ said another, 
s «« What does he stare at that handkerchief for ?’* remarked a third. 

} ** I—I—am better/’ gasped Swade; “ some—brandy.” 

‘‘Oh,” said the lan< ord of the r public-house, “he is coming round now. 
When a man is well enough to ask for a glass of brandy, you may depend he*!' do, 
gentlemen.” 

While this bustle was going on at the public-house, Sixteen-string Jack hurried 
off to a lodging he had taken, and got rid of the drover’s clothes. He attired 
himself quite different, and sallied out into the street, saying as he did so— 4 • There 
can be no doubt now, that all the turnkeys in Newgate will fully expect a 
visit from my apparition, so that if I do show myself I shall produce a tolerable 
sensation.” The accurate plan of Newgate that he had, suffioed to show him that 
there was a house in Nevvgate-street, the back attic of which was not more than 
twenty-five feet from the wall of the prison, which wall was covered with spikes 
abutting in all directions. As fortune would have it, this attic was to let as a 
sleeping room. The house was kept by-an old woman who sold aberdashery in 
a small way, and as Jack was decently dressed, and threw into his manner much- 
courtesy to the old woman, his application regarding taking the attic was favour¬ 
ably received, and in consideration of his alleging he was a stranger in London, 
a reference was dispensed with upon his paying a month’s rent in advance* Six¬ 
teen-string Jack fairly took possession of the attic, and that evening he managed, 
by sending a skirt to Claude, to communicate with him to the following effect — 

“ I shall make an effort to reach you, as soon as a man named Swade is on the 
lock of the outer gate. Let me know, if you can, the name of the turnkey who 
visits you late at night, for I know it is the custom for one to visit prisoners who 
are in separate confinement. Hope for the best, Claude.” 

To this Claude Duval managed on the following morning to send the following 
reply to Jack—> 

Tue turnkey’s name is Wright. Be cautious. Jack, and do not peril yourself 
for me. Do nothing rashly, for it would surely fail.” 

“ W;right,” muttered Jack, “ I must see this Mr. Wright, and ascertain what sort 
of metal he is composed of. He may be flexible enough, or he might not. At 
all events, it can but be tried; but the trial must be made with caution.” 

Of course, the great difficulty in making an attempt upon the integrity of this 
man, Wright, consisted in doing it so that its failure, if it should fail, entailed no 
bad effects upon him, Skfceen-stri% Jack. After much thought. Jack hit upon a 
mode of accomplishing this. He found that Wright came over to the public- 
house regularly to have his drop, and that there generally dropped in about the 
same time a man dressed n a long drab coat, half-dressing gown, and half-dressing 
coat, and who had a glass of beer, which he consumed with a small biscuit he 
took from his pocket always. Upon inquiry, Jack found that this man was a clerk 
to a well-known usurer’s attorney in the neighbourhood, and, indeed, it was 
considered that he was a sort of partner in’the grasping, business. AS all events, 
Jack heard enough of his character to feel no compunctions whatever at. getting 
him into a little difficulty. After taking the most accurate notes of this man’s 
dress, Jack went to one of those places in London, wli ere accurate costumes of any 
required description can be had in a few hours, and supplied himself with a drab 
coat, and so exactly like that of the usurer’s clerk, that he might very well be 
taken, for him by any one not intimate with his physiognomy. The next thing 
to do was to fiad Mr. Wright somewhere a vay from the public-house, and this, 
after some waiting, Jack accomplished at night, for he saw him come out of New¬ 
gate, and walk towards Smilhfieid. Jack pursued and called to him. 
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note?” 


r < ihv no 


HyiH/ m f . t • r « „ ; »l . 

,, A* Humph ! How do you mean?” 


In plain language, are you really fond of your situation in Newgate, for its 


own sake, or for wnafc it brings you in ? If the latter, you may as Weil earn 100L 
in addition to what you usually make.”. A ' ' ,. ; ; offiaou 

•. "Bnt how?” 7Z ! A 


;i yvin you, inen, connive at tne escape or a prisoner from Newgate for kVOi. 

: provided it can be so managed that yon are in no way implicated ?” 

« “ An awkward and dangerous proposal from you to me, Mr. Falk. I must 

.really have a little time to ; consider.” , t ., Fr * 

! <tT ery well, j Will you let me know when you see me taking my glass at the 
Rose to-morrow morning $? 

u Certainly, J will.” . , t “ Av 

“And in good faith, I hope, Mr. Wright. If jou accept terms, well and good? 
and if you oon’t, I hope there’s no harm done.” ' 
j " Oh, none at all. Good evening.” v .. ^ 

On the following morning. Jack took care to be at the bar of the Rose Inn, bftfc 
in quite a different costume; and presently came ia the real Mi. Falk, with his drab 
coat, and asked for his half pint of beer, as usual. Jack stood quite closeto him, 


and scarcely bad he been there*two minutes, when in came Wright, the officer. 
1 He sidlei up to: ?alk f and whirred, “ All’s right,” ,• 1 ' 1 

j ,“Eh ?” said Falk. 5 rA r *> ^ 

i ”1 consent.” 

\ u Oh, you do ?" said Falk, who thought it was a joke at his expense, j I am very 
j happy to hear it. I’m sure.”;. ; ^ ™ v 

j In an instant, Wright sprung upon him; and then two officers, who were there 
In disguise. likewise pounced upon h'm» aud poor old Falk found himself hand* 
j cuffed in the twinkling of an eye. 5 

“ Murder ! murder l?; he cried. . “^What’s this for ?”. A 
i A u Ob, you know,” said Wright. n 

44 How can I know? -Good God! what have I done? It’s some mistake. 


1 A* Eh ?” said Falk. 
\ i “1 consent.” 


-.4 

m y:/ 


What have I done?? icc , f it - hf?., rift ' x . " 

“ One scarcely expects you to admit it,” said Wright, “ but you will find that 
trying to bribe a sworn officer is an offence. Bring him along.” 

■** Ahsaid Sixleen-string Jack to himself, " it was as fell for me to be cau- 

,2 _ • ti. 'll L 1_ _ _ J L i T 1 1 I il • ''f 3 r 


Two persons were talking at the corner of Newgate-street as he passed. One 
was a perfect stranger to him, but the other was Swade, the officer, and Jack heard 
h; say, in answer to something from his acquaintance— 

M I would, with pleasure, but I am on the outer wall to-night.” 

“ To-night, then,” said Jack, as he crept up the attic stairs to the room 
he had hired, “to-night, then, the attempt must be made to free you, Claude. 

It is desperate ; but yet, a desperate adventure will sometimes succeed where a 
carefully got up one would fail. I will try, and J will succeed or fall by it. , You 
[ would do as much.for me, Claude Duval. , ’ <ws r k 

Sixteen-strimg Jack had made all his arrangements, so that there was no neces¬ 
sity for him to leave the attic again that day, except to send something into the 
prison to Claude, by means of which he might let him know that he would that 
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night make an attempt to rescue him. He marked letters sufficient on a piece of 
newspaper to convey to Claude the following brief communication—“Expect to 
see me to-night, Claude. Keep yourself awake and well alive. All may, and 
shall be well, if I can make it so.” Somucli depended upon circumstances as they 
might occur, that Jack could not say anything more explicit to Claude, and so, after 
sending that much to him, he waited until the shades of evening began to gather 
around the city, and the lights were gleaming in the streets. Sixteen-string Jack 
needed no light. What he had to do was a great deal better done in the dark; 
for although, as far as he knew, no window commanded a view of his attic, he 
could not swear to such a state of things, and he was not at all inclined to run un¬ 
necessary risks. From the lights in the shops, as well as from those in the street, 
there came a strong reflection, so that Jack was able, from his eyes having be¬ 
come gradually accustomed to the deeding on of that ruddy sort of twilight, to see 
tolerably plain everything in the attic. The clock of St. Sepulchre’s church 
struck ten as he began his preparations for entering Newgate—that dreadful abode 
which he last left in a cart to go to execution. He carefully unlocked a large 
chest that he had in the room, and the key of which he had carefully hidden. In 
this chest were some very long, stout ropes, with strong iron hooks, or grapnels, 
and at the end of each of them, and here and there in the rope, was tied a great 
knot, by means of smaller pieces, so that there was a good hold at places for either 
feet or hands. Slowly, and with the utmost caution. Sixteen-string Jack opened 
his attic window, and looked out into the night air. The legion of spikes and 
chevavk de frise that ran on the top of the prison wall could be clearly seen against 
the bright sky, and there it was that Jack now directed all his attention. 

‘‘Kind/’ he said, “very kind of the architects of Newgate to place so many 
good holdfasts upon the top of the wail for my hooks. Here goes! .it will be 
f iard, indeed, if I do not get a grasp upon some of them ” 

He cast one of his ropes so that t he hook fell among the chevauz de/nse on the 
tot of the wall, and then, pulling it tight, he ascertained that he had a good firm 
hold. He then secured unto the window-sill a very strong brass hook, which seemed 
such as chandeliers are suspended from ceilings by, and fastened the other end 
| of his rope to it firmly and tightly. 

“ Sol so,” he said; “ a very tidy bridge indeed, from my attic to old Newgate. 
I hope sincerely, my poor friend, Claude Duval, that you will be able to say, this 
was well done.” \ 

There was much more to do, though, besides fixing the rope, before Sixteen- 
string Jack could venture into Newgate ; but he set about his well-arrang ed prepara¬ 
tions with great speed and exactitude. First of all he dressed himselffrom top to 
toe, exactly as he had dressed when he left Newgate to go to execution. It 
was not without some strange thoughts that Sixteen-string Jack put on that cloth¬ 
ing, which brought back to his mind, more vividly than usual, such a host of painful 
thoughts and feelings. He quite shuddered as he surveyed himself in the glass, 
and saw that he was restored to that precise condition that he bad been in, when 
it was whispered to him that it was time for him to come to death. But this was 
only a temporary feeling, and not one that he would for a moment allow to interfere 
with the proceedings to which he had so heart and soul pledged himself. He gave 
the finishing touch to his costume by putting on a large cravat, and then he said-y- 

“Now, Claude, l will rescue you, or we shall, I think, both have our homes in 
old Newgate to-night.” 


k 
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CHAPTER LXVIII. - 

SIXTEEN-STKING JACK. IN NEWGATE. 

Notwithstanding Jack had succeeded tolerably well sc far, and that he had 
found a good hold upon the iron-work on the top of the prison wall for the rope, 
which made a frail bridge from thence to his attic, 15 was no easy task, at that 
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giddy height from the ground, and with the fainty uncertain light about him, to: 
achieve the first step In the adventure. Clambering along horizontal ropesj 
although to a sailor as easy, probably, as walking up stairs, was rather foreign to 
Sixteen-string Jack’s habits; and when he knew that a single fake grasp, or the 
least'accession of giddiness, might be his death, he might well be excused for feel¬ 
ing some.'slight* degree of nervousness upon first starting. He tried the rope 
repeatedly, to thoroughly satisfy himself that it was quite secure; and then, as he 
stood upon the window-sill of the attic, he listened for a few moments to. that 
dull con used roar, which always comes from London—a combination of thou¬ 
sands o voices, of thousands of footsteps, of the rolling of * coaches, and the 
clanking and clanging of thousands of handicrafts, all combined into a sullen, 
ha '-muffled kind of roar, not unlike that of the sea when the sun has gone down 
upon the face of the deep, and the sighing night-wind is whispering to the spirit 
of the waters* * 

** Who else. * said Jack, “in all this vast city, is engaged upon"a similar enter- $ 
prise to mine ? 10 else is about to risk so much for one whom he loves as I?” ] 

A as 1* Jack little knew the berets of that vast congregation of humanity when 
he thusi spoke. It was probably true enough that no one was-precisely in his 
circumstances, but there is more heroism in every-day life, during one passage of j 
the sun over London, than is to be found in the wildest romance ever dictated by" I 
the most discursive imagination. Jack looked down from-the height at which 
he was, but nothing was to be seen below, save a congregation of little black-look¬ 
ing spots, which madi up the yards of a number of houses j immed iu between 
Newgate Market and Newgate-street. Here and there he could see a*glimmering 
light , and then it would disappear, leaving the darkness more profound than before- . 
St. Sepulchre’s church clock struck eleven. 

It is time/* said Jack, “it is time.” ' -y ■' ^ , 

He care* ally, before starting, fastened his apparel about him in such a way that* 
there was no loose portion of it dangling about, and this he did with the greatest; 
ease, as he took with Mm a quantity of rope, which he coiled round and round him, j j 
as being the most ready and easy way of conveying it. A pair of good doubl r- 
larreiled pistols, carefully loaded, he placed in a reast pocket and a knife, and a 
file, and a pair of strong nippers he likewise had with him.- Thus he* considered 
himseli provided against all ordinary contingencies; and with a firm determination, 
not to he deterred from the prosecution of his object let what would occur, he swung 
himself off the attic window-ledge on to the rope. It was a good stoat piece of cord, 
that, and drawn tightly, too, yet It swayed down a little, and gave to Sixteen- 
string Jack’s weight, as hand over hand he slowly dragged himself along it, keeping, 
a firm grasp with his ankles at the same time. The distance from Ms window-had 
really looked nothing, but now that he came, la such a way to traverse it; how 
wonderfully it was increased in imagination! Once, too, he thought he heard auj; 
creaking noise, as though the rope was either breaking at some portion of its con- n 
tmuity, or as though the iron at the end of it which was grappling the chevaux de [J 
/rise at the top o the prison wall was coming gradually off#../' * 

i ms was a horrible idea, but there was now no help for it. He was mora 
than half across, and he would not go back He. paused; however, and grasped 
the rope■ tightly; for if the end attached to the prison wall were to give way; he 
was confident that fastened to the window-sill would not. In the course of about 
half a minute, as nothing occurred, he began to think he must be mistaken, and 
that it was merely the straining of the rope, and the working of the hook at the 
dud ol it against the iron-work it grasped, which made the sound of such alarm¬ 
ing import, and he went on again with renewed courage. To Jack, this part of 
bis adventure seemed as though it would" be. the. worst of all; which probabl . 
arose from the fact, that he saw all of this, while what was to come was shrouded 
in, mystery still, and.was invested with the radiant colours of hope. At length, the 
vibration and the depression of the rope ceased, and, by, stretching out his haud, 
Jack could grasp the iron work on the top of the wall. Another moment, and he. 
was standing, evidently rather precariously, among it; but still he had crossed the 
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cliasra. He thought it imprudent to stand up, for fear even his shadow might be 
seen against the night sky by some one from the prison, and ne stooped as low as 
he could, while, by the insufficient light in the place, he carefully examined the 
hold that the hook had taken. He found it perfectly fast; and as he had no sort „ 
of intention of disturbing that rope, he began, with great caution, to uncoil the 
one he had round his waist. Any idea of being able to consult his plan of 
Newgate during his expedition had never crossed his mind, so that he t»a< care¬ 
fully previously studied it, and it was as strongly present in all its details to his 
mind's eye as though it were actually before him. He gazed down into Newgate 
! from the top of the wall, for he knew that a small court-yard, of a triangular shape, 

' was immediately before him, and that the only mode of getting from it into the 
interior of the prison was by a vaulted passage, with a door at each end of it, toler¬ 
ably well secured by bolts and bars. There would be no danger in this first 
little court *y aid of meeting with any one, for no cells looked into it, although the 
oarrow gratings of some obscure places of confinement caught a faint light from 
it in the day-time. The height was terrific. Now Jack was in a much bet¬ 
ter position to make sure that his rope was well fastened to the iron work, and he 
accordingly took good care that it should be so before he let the other end of it 
slowly down the inner side of the wall, like some long, slender snake, making its 
way into the abodes of wretchedness. He grasped the rope, and slid down 
rapidly, He was quite sure that it was more than long enough to reach the 
ground, and he was not deceived, for when his feet touched the cold pavement 
there were some yards of the rope remaining coiled upon it. “Better than an 
inch to short,” said Jack, as he stood in the litile court-yard, feeling a little 
giddy with his rapid descent. A very few moments* stillness, however, sufficed to 
f ee him from that feeling, aud then assuring himself that he was quite recovered, 
he placed the superfluous end of the rope close up against the wall; for although it 
was against all probability that such should be the case, he yet felt that some one 
might come into the court-yard. The next object was to get out of this place 
which he had taken so much trouble to get into, and he carefulfy stepped along 
, to the passage which led from it. This was to test the correctness of his plan 
of the prison : if the passage was just in the place the plan indicated, then he felt 
that lie could have abundance of confidence in all other respects—if not, he should 
be sad’y puzzled. One, two, three, four, five six, steps counted Jack, and then he 
paused and felt the wall immediately before him. Yes, there was the door, true 
; enough, studded with thick, large, iron nails, just as it was represented in the plan 
which he had so carefully consulted. “All right so far/* said Jack ; “ I am not 
deceived.** The precision with which persons, who have made such matters their 
{ study, will ascertain the manner in which a door is fastened, is something sur¬ 
prising, but it was certainly true in the case of those ancient disturbers of the 
trauquillity of the wealthy, who are now no more. Sixteen-string Jack shook the 
door quietly, and then muttered to himself, ** Humph ! one bolt above only, and a 
bar.*’ At that time Newgate depended more upon its bolfs and bars than upon its 
locks. The art of lock -making had not reached the perfection that it has now at¬ 
tained, so that the skill of the cracksman of Claude Duval’s time was generally more 
than sufficient to bid defiance to locks. Bars and bolts, however, were always 
more troublesome obstacles in the way of a prison escape or an entrance into a house } 
but liven they were not unfrequently removed with great skill.. # t 

Sixteen-string Jack at once set about this work, with scarcely a doubt of its 
success, considering that he had with him tools and implements sufficient to 
fully accomplish it. With a centre bit of the most delicate and exquisite construc¬ 
tion, he bored holes above and below the bolt, so that he could in'roduce the 
blade of a fine saw. This blade was not above two-eigths of au inch in 
thickness, and yet it was so excellently-tempered a piece of steel that the rough 
soft iron of which the bolt was composed stood no chaoce against it for a moment. 
The saw cut into it as though it had been wood. The lower bolt was not fast, but 
the bar still remained, and Six'een-string Jack could easily enough iiave cut through 
that, but he knew that the passage beyond the door was paved, and he feared that 
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the two ends of the bur might fait and make a clattering noise that might reach; 
the ears of some official of the prison araid the silence of the night. Some other; 
means, then, must be resorted to to get rid of the bar. He judged that it was 
merely placed across the door, bem;j lodged in a socket prepared for its reception 
at one end, while, no doubt, it was jointed on to the strong frame-work composing 
the door-post at the other end. At least, he was well aware that, unless this bar 
was an exception to the general rule, such was the construction of itj r aud he set 
about his operations accordingly, w ithout a moment’s loss of time or consideration. 
By tapping the door gently with one of the implements he had brought with him, 
lie ascertained the exact place of the bar ; and then, about six inches below it, he 
bored a hole right through the door. % The centre-bit encountered an iron plate in 
its ; rogress,.but that wa3 only a temporary obstruction after all, and it was soon 
right through. Jack was provided against this very/contingency that he had to 
'« contend with, so, taking from his pocket a long soft nail of about six or eight 
i inches, he .bent .it in the form of a hook, and passed it through the hole in the 
- door, so that the hook part stuck upwards. He placed it firmly there in its place 
i *.by the insertion of another straight nail, which he firmly wedged in, for he did not 
Jlcare to remove either of them when they had answered fully his purpose: at tne pre- 
■l .sent time. 'Thus far, then, all was right. Tile next thing he had to do, was lo 
f dift the bar oat of ib rest, and that was a matter of move d fficulty, for the only way 
in which it could be accomplished was to get something under it, which should 
act as a kind of lever against it'; but where there is a will there is t waj, end 
throughout the whole of his proceedings Sixteen-string Jack exemplified the truth 
of that well-known and somewhat venerable proverb. Another hole was bored in 
v dhe door, precisely below the lower edge of tile bar, and through this-was mfcro- 
iduced another bent. nail, the head .of 5 which was"^ heldllfirmly-rih aj^ir ^jiingers, - 
so as to have;a good purchase of it. By moving this slowly round, then. Jack caught 
the bar upon its under edge .and lifted it. The only chance of failure was that the 
bent nail might not lift it high enough to release it from the kind of holdfast in 
the door-post behind which it was slipped. Jack had his doubts, but they were 
soon removed, for, upon suddenly releasing the bar, it fell, clear of the holdfast and 
^fairly upon the hook that he'ha&Jpjtevipusly F 

t&Z “AH’? right,” said.-Jack* . $ 0: 'yjj&l k- 

The door y.ielcieddola.touch, hnd^itha slight creak, swung back upon its.mas- 




ir;r r i“So much for bolts;and bars,” said Sixteen ‘S tringy Jack, as, he at once. ei 
4 tBe narrow passaged " •' ;■ .frlfl'i 


entered 


t tirfg,.into Newgate, that outer door? wer|>bgjy At all eventi, 

£•': it farmed Jack some; time and trouhle*^$he plan of.The’prisOuJwa^ so firmly fixed 
t; iu,hj? roind^hat h^knew. at ; once j|h?^t y ; ; w^s(J;t^iSi.jpassage 4 

to. therigbfcand t$l the left?, alongrrs^ce 11 s 
T *he.sought, 3 and staking:the .righWhauj branch a|ytheiie : ,p^?eid;fiois t e- 
■ lessl^ipn^.jacjt^ai’^^bxtfe^^aui^a^to'^w^fl^ye^hgif^dd^^^pfiir 
> ; ^f t lhick- worsted stockings, fwjii^^cl *|ifie effect£of^a|^j! i eteKd^5e|fog,tfie 
fJ&WB&of his*footsteps,; fhile : il^Vft.hi^'i& v p 05 fidant at^lwhich.a manias in his 
« boots, and which he can merely. The passage 

was substantially built and vaulted. It was of about twelve feet in width, ami about 
fifty feet in length, when it terminated at a door where there was a wicket of wife, 
through which the turnkey could take a good surrey of the passage. Whether or 
not a watch was kept during the night at this wicket, Jack had no means of know¬ 
ing, except by ocular demonstration. He thought it probable, enough that such 
was the case, so he carefully hid his light as he slowly and stealthily approached. 
A faint gleam, as if a lantern were upon the other side of the door, almost con¬ 
vinced him that he should there find some one; nor was he mistaken, although he 
would; ven gladly have found himself r so. A turnkey was fast asleep in a recess 
tn the wall upon the otliej side of; the door ; while a lamp, placed in a niche 
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; *EHE turnkey alarmed at the supposed apparition of sixteen-string ja 

above his head, had shed the faint light into the passage which had been by Jack 
observed before reaching the spot. This was really a most serl0U w 

a few moments it seemed as if Sixteen-string Jack s m r, en ^ lt J w . e .!. e mnC! f\ 0 r n votin'* 
how to overcome this scarcely to be called unexpected, but sti jR • ug 

stop to his progress. He advanced close to the little wire wicke , p , 

Mrto it, he listened attentively.! The regular breathing of 
him, Jack, that he was in a sound sleep. A. slig it glance throug the t 
showed him, too, that a key was in the lock of the door, and that it had no otbe r 
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fastening. ^ What was he to do? Certainly, sleeping as the turnkey was, and 
situated as Jack was, nothing could be easier than to kill him; but there was 
somethi)^ about the cold-blooded murder of a»sleeping man so repugnant to Jack’s 
feelings, that he himself shuddered as the suggestion presented itself to him. c* 
“No—no,” he said; “that would indeed be horrible. I cannot kill him as 
he sleeps. If he were to attack me, and I took his life in self-defence, it would 
be quite another tiling; but I cannot commit a a cold-blooded, deliberate murder 
even-in such an exigency as this. It would be enough to blast vriih ill-success 
mv whole exertions. I should not deserve to succeed.” 

lie clasped his forehead with his hand, and remained for some few moments m 
the most profound and painful thought upon the subject. 


' CHAPTER LXIX.. 


CLAUDE IN’ HIS CELL. 


It was certainly possible, and only possi ble, that the turnkey might be so 
soundly sleeping as to allow Jack to open the door, by putting his arm through t.ie 
little wicket, an 1 turning the lock, and piss him without awakening. Just possible 
it was, but very far indeed from being at all probable ; and yet, what else could he 
try ? • . .... 

“It must be so,” said Sixteen-string Jack to himself—“it must be so; I 
cannot, after all my pains to come thus far, go back because I 2nd a sleeping turn¬ 
keys when I bad fully prepared myself to find waking ones. No—no. it must 
bechanced. If he sleeps soundly, his life is saved.- If he awakens, he is an. 
enemy, and I must take his life, or he will take mine. I cannot, I dare not delay. 
The attempt nips! be made at once.” 

Jack felt what a ticklish tiling it was to do to turn the key in the lock so softly 
as not to awaken ‘lie man ; but he advanced to do it; and, becoming so close, her 
saw that the turnkey was aged. H'shair, like Haniet’s fathers, was a “sable 
[ silvered,” and Jack looked at him with a diin perception of having seen him 
before. 

“ Alas !” thought Jack, as he looked upon the face of the slumbering turnkey, 
and now fully recognised him—“alas ! I cannot kill him. Now I remember him 
well. He brought me a glass of water upon the morning of my. execution, and 
spoke some kind words to me". No-—no. I cannot kill him. Oh, God ! let hint 
sleep on, let him sleep on !” »v ' 

So fervent was this ejaculation of Jack’s that he almost uttered the last words 
aloud. More than ever, then, now intent upon not awakening the turnkey, per¬ 
haps in consequence of a certain amount of agitation that came over him,' lie was 
less able to refrain from making a slight noise with the koy. The turnkey moaned 
slightly in his sleep, and shifted his position. Jack awai ed with the stillness of 
death for full three minutes, and then, when he thought deep sleep had once again 
crept over.the senses of the man who was so much in his wav, he ventured to 
resume his operations. He thought the best plan was carefully to take out the 
key from the other side of the door, and put it iuto the lock on the side where he 
was. He wouid then have more command over it, and be much better able .to 
turn it quite noiselessly, than as if it remained in its present position. He released 
the key from the lock with a dexteiity and precision that, made it quite impossib e 
that, by so doing, the smallest ala in could be given to the sleeping turnkey, and 
then, transferring it' to the key-hole up >n the side where he himself was, he slowly 
turned the ponderous wards. It was qui e impossible to prevent an incanceiy bly 
slight grating noise,from ensuing, but that was ad. It was next thing to an . 
impossibility that "so slight a nose shoulu awaken She sleeper ; and yet Six cea- d 
j'String Jack waited.its result with the most pammi interest. All was still. 

. ---—r—:—-t- :-----^- 1 - 
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“’Tis well,” thought Jack; i; i slu'i ou i m 1.0 pass him now, if the door is 
east upon its hinges, but. if not, God on!| knows what will happen. I cannot sacri¬ 
fice Claude, and I cannot kill this nun. Heaven help me now, for my wish to 
avoid sin, not to commit it; and so I cau call upon Heaven to aid me. This is no 
sellish expedition. I have all to lose, including life itself, and nothing td gain by 
il ; so again I say, help me, Heaven, and deliver me from the temptations to take 
this man’s life, by keeping him still slumbering.” 

Sixteen-string Jack did not expect any miracle to ensue, for the purpose of 
helping him to get Claude Duval out of Newgate; but after this odd kind of prayer 
he certainly felt, or fancied he felt, which was just the same thing, and answered 
the purpose fully as "ell, much calmer and collected. 

A malediction light upon all musical doors ! Who has not had his nerves set 
all in a twitter by a shriek from some door that will not open quickly without one, 
or slowly without a lengthened, long-drawn groan, as if it were in the greatest 
agony in the world ? 

But what were the creaking of doors of ordinary domestic life in comparison to 
this abominable creaking door in Newgate ? for it aid creak, as Jack ascertained, 
by the slightest possible movement of it. What was he to do ? There was 
nothing for it but boldness. 

Courage !” said Jack to himself, “ courage ; creaking doors will sometimes 
yield, like creaking human beings, to resolution; and I have known them to bo 
swung moderately open without making the least sound. I must try, however, 
corr.e what may.” 

If this plan were to be adopted, Jack knew well there must be no compromise 
with it. It was hit or miss—a kind of leap from a precipice in the dark. He 
might alight with safety, or he might not. All was chance. He tried to ask hlmsolf 
how many chances there wore of the door givinga hideous scream, to onethat it would 
open quietly; but the stupendous piece of arithmetic was beyond his power—he 
only felt that lie was running a frightful risk, that was all. Open rushed the door. 

. It did not scream, it did not groan, but it did worse .than all that—it struck 
the foot of the slumbering turnkey, and aroused him in a moment. He started to 
Ills feet * 

“ Hilioa! Iiilloa !’* he cried, “ What’s that ?” 

The real truth was, that Sixteen-string Jack was so bewildered at this most 
unexpected contretemps that for a few brief moments he did not know what he did; 
and yet impulsively, if not reflectively, he dashed through the open door, and gained 
a few yards beyond it, before he told himself how utterly useless. it was now to 
think of doing any good by flight—flight, which would only take him deeper into 
the interior of Newgate, with a hue-and-cry at ins heels. Sixteen-string Jack 
turned, and stood with his right hand plunged in the breast of his apparel, grasping 
the s^ock of one of his pistols—a weapon which he dreaded to use, and yet felt 
now that he must use. The turnkey had snatched the lamp from the recess where 
it was placed, and in a moment he made a rush towards Jack. Another step, and 
it would have been his last in this world; but he did not take that step. On the 
contrary, he paused for a moment, and then staggered back, gasping— 

" Good God 1” 

Jack saw Ids advantage in a moment, and divined at once from whence it arose. 
The turnkey knew him well, and took him for his own apparition. There was 
no longer occasion for killing. All Jack had to do was, as the canting religionists 
say, to improve the occasion. He saw that the man was almost convulsed with 
terror, and lie was determ'nd not to sparefliimJ A good fright breaks no bones, 
thought Jack. Step by step, with a slow gliding movement. Jack approached 
the turnkey, who, for a few moments, was rooted to the ground with fear A cold 
clammy perspiration stood upon his brow, aud his limbs shook under him. At 
length, as Jack was coming into wlmt he considered awful proximity .to him, he. • 
I managed to shuffle back a little, crying as he did so— . 

“ 1 know you—rl know you. Gracious goodness ! I know you.” ■« 

Jack paused, and in a deep sepulchial voice he said— 
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» “ Stop! I may speak now, since mortal lips have addressed me.” 

“ Ye—ye—yes,” stammered the turnkey, whose hair was standing on end with 
fright—** yes—I—I am aware that ghostesses can’t speak till things are spoken to 
them—I-I know, oh, oh.” - 

“ Do you know me ?” l, ' , . ' 

“Oh dear,- yes, I—I know you. Yon are the ghost of Sixteen-string Jack, who 
—who—was executed—on the 15th of May, in the year——” 

“Peace! No more! Sit!” : r 

“Yes—yes, I—I will do anything you like, anything you please, only don’t 
touch me, for that would, I feel sure, drive me quite mad. l—l am sure it would. 
Ob, for the Lord’s sake, don’t touch me. What harm have 1 ever done to you ?’ 

“ None! But in the hour of my mortal tribulation, when poor human nature 
shrunk aghast at what it had to go through, you gave me a cup of water.” 

•* tea, I—l did.” 

“ Wait here, I say to you; you shall have your reward. Wait until I come to you 
again. Do you promise me, upon your soul’s salvation, that you will not stir from 
that seat until I come back to you ?” ) >, f " 1 

“ Ob, yes—yes, I promise.” ... \ . * , /,, 

“’Tiswell. Have no doubts. Look at me.” 7 

Jack was exceedingly anxious that, after he had left, the turnkey should not be 
able to get up the slightest doubt as to his identity; so he advanced just far enough 
to allow the beams from the lamp to fall clearly upon his face; and then, for 
almost half a minute, he remained gazing witha mournful expression at the turnkey, 
who was nearly driven mad by the horror of his situation; for how could he doubt 
the evidence of his own senses ? He had seen Sixteen-string Jack nanged, and 
he had now again seen him, and spoken to him. Ob, it was terrible! 

“Remember me,” said Jack, imitating the ghost of Hamlet’s fraternal rela¬ 
tive as well as he could—“remember me 1” 

“ Yes,” gasped the turnkey. . 

Slowly Jack moved alang the passage backwards, until he got to a turning, and 
then he scampered in a most unghost-llke fashion; for much time bed been con¬ 
sumed in this rather awkward adventure with the turnkey, who, after all, when 
alone, might have strength of mind enough to get over his fears, and so commit 
some other act that might be highly detrimental to Jack’s plans. Jack, all along, 
from his exact recollection of the accurate plan of Newgate he had so well studied, 
knew precisely where he was, so that he had the great advantage of never going 
an inch out of his way. At the end of the passage where he was, he knew there 
was another door which led into a court-yard, and he knew that the little gratings 
near the roof which let a dim light to the row of cells, in one of which Claude was 
confined, looked into that yard. But he would have to unfasten a door leading 
from that yard, and to traverse a passage until he came to a turning at right angles 
with it exactly, and from that passage opened the doors of the ceils, the backs of 
which looked into the yard. All this was clear enough, if Jack could but get so 
far without interruption of any serious character. That, however, was the question ; 
and how another consideration came over his mind for decision, which was 
simply this: provided he found his way safely to Claude’s cell, and got him out of i t, ( 
by what route should he attempt to take him from the prison ? It will be seen that 
from the first Jack had provided against the contingency of having his retreat by 
the way he had come cut off, by the desperate determination, if such weretbe 
ease, "to proceed to the regular gate at which the man who knew him by sight 
would be, and pass himself there off> as he. had already so successfully done, as 
his own ghost, so frightening the man into letting him pass out. - 
This, however, was a most desperate expedient, and, of course, it was a thousand 
limes better to go by the same way he came, if he could do so with any chance oi 
safety. Jack was divided in thought, between these two modes of procedure, as 
he made his way hastily to the court-yard at the end of the passage in which he 
had been so unexpectedly delayed by the really perilous adventure that had 
happened to him, and which might have turned out so much worse than it ready 1 
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d'd, although lie (Jack) still trembled at what might be its possible results. If' 
anv*. liicg, however, could save him from any mal apropos proceedings of the 
terrified turnkey, it would certainly be rapidity of.action ; so Jack, in his proceed¬ 
ings, now, was resolved to let no grass grow under his feet. 

T he door leading from the passage intotne court-yard was not fastened, except 1 
by a laicli, so Jack found himself in the court into which the backs of the range ‘ 
of c ells looked, in an incredibly short space of time after leaving the bewildered 
turnkey in his seat. The experience he had now already had of the correctness 
of his plan of the prison, wonderfully encouraged him, and he proceeded to the 
door which led to the passage standing rectangularly to the one from which 
opened the suite of cells, in one of which Claude was imprisoned, without a 
moment’s hesitation. The door was fast. St. Sepulchre’s clock, dimly heard 
amid the stillness of the night* in the prison, struck one. Without a moment’s pause 
than was just necessary to listen to the clock, Jack now set about opening the door. 
It was only locked, so the difficulty was not great, and in about five minutes it 
yielded to him, and he at once dashed into the stone passage. 

“ Now for Claude,” he said. * * 

A sudden flash of light from the farther end of the court-yard almost stunned 
him by the suddenness with which it came across bis eyes. He stood as fixed 
and still as a statue for a few seconds?—and then, by a kind of instinct rather than 
reflection, he closed the open door of 4 tfae passage in which lie was, feeling that, 
if it were found in that state, it would' at once give rise to a host of suspicions, 
which would eventuate in a search of the prison. Anything in the shape of a 
thorough alarm or search would;, of course, prove fatal to him. He placed his 
ear flat against the door, aud with all the power of hearing he could bring to bear 
against the slightest sounds, he listened to what was passing in the court yard. 
Through a slight erevice, too, he could see the light which the men carried. A 
faint genial-like ray of it, too, came through the key-hole of the door, and fell at 
his feet, but he could not for the life of him think what the party of men could 
be about, with lights at such an hour, amid the cold aud dreary intricacies of that 
mournful building, in which hope itself bids the world adieu! 


CHAPTER LXX. 


THE ESCAPE CONTINUED. 


The only thing which gave to Sixteen-string Jack a ray of hope that the 
appearance of the party in the court-yard of the prison in no way concerned him* 
was the careless manuer of the men composing it. If they had been roused up 
by any alarm, or by any suspicions, there would have been silence, secrecy, and 
caution in their every movement; but such was very far from being the case, for 
they talked and laughed together with perfect freedom, and after a few moments, 
when the hot blood did not bubble so furiously from his heart to his brain, Jack 
was better able to understand what they said; he found that though there was 
something to fear, there was not so much to fear as he had at first supposed. 

“ I really,” said one, with a dissatisfied growl, “don’t see tlie utility of this 
night patrolling. I One regular watchman, always on the look-out, is worth half-a- 
dozen such inspections as this, 

“ Perhaps so,” said another, “ but it’s the govenor’s orders, and so it must be 
done.” , | 

“ Oh, of course.” 

Jack breathed a little freely, for now he knew that at all events, however danger¬ 
ous the circumstance might be, there was at present nothing special about it as 
concerned him aud Claude'Duv&l, for whom he was attempting to do so much. 
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He heard them go to various doors, aud try them roughly one after the other, and 
the thought struck him that they knew the door against which he leant was not 
of great importance; but they would pass through the passage, to try the other 
one that led to the cells, or perhaps visit the cells themselves. 

What was he to do ? 

In the passage there was not the shadow of a hidiug place. The door at the 
other end might be fast, and what time had he to open it then ? It was a desperate 
resource, but he felt, that ail he could do was to hold the door against which he 
leant and listened fast, so as to induce a belief that it was locked, and the key 
gone. He placed himself against it, and held it with all his force. He dreaded to 
look for any mode of fastening it, lest, while he was so occupied, it should be sud¬ 
denly pushed open by some of the party without. 

“ Have you tried all those doors ?” said a voice, apparently in authority. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied a turnkey. 

• ‘‘Well, let us go to the cells, now. Have you got the key of this?” 

<c No, sir. Mr. Stevens always leaves they key in the lock when anybody is in 
oue of the cells. You know, sir, Claude Duval is in No. 4, if you please, sir, so 
Mr. Stevens is more than visually careful, knowing what a customer Duval is, 
and that he has friends ouside.” 

“Ah, to be sure, Mr. Stevens cannot be to careful of Claude Duval. But I 
suppose nobody will finger the reward now, as he, in a manner of speaking, gave 
himself up to the officers.” 

“ I think,” said one, “ he ought to have the reward himself. Did he not, ac¬ 
cording f o' the words in whichit was offered, deliver up Claude Duval to the officers 
and sse him safely lodged in custody ?” 

“ Yes, he did. But it would be rather too good a joke to give him the reward 
for all that. Come, open the door.” 

“ Billoa 1 Mr. Steyens has taken the key away.” 

“ Indeed 1” 

“ Yes, the door is as fast as—a—rock. Ah! I can’t move it/ 

“ Kow could you if it’s locked F Oh, it’s all right, no doubt. Mr. Stevens knows 
what he is about, and, at all events, if he has taken away the key, and thinks that’s 
the safest plan, knowing the customer he has got in No. 4, that’s his look-out 
not ours. Come on.” 

To the immense relief of the listening Jack, the whole party left the. court-yard, 
which in a few moments became again the dark and solitary place it had been 
before their visit. 

“ That danger is over,” said Jack, as he released the door to which one of the 
officers had given a most vigorous push-—“ that danger is over, and a fearful one 
it was. It is not probable now that there will be another inspection for some 
hours, if, indeed, at all again, until daylight, so I may proceed in peace.” 

Sixteen-string Jack now felt much more confidence in the success of his efforts 
than he had done before, and he had quite a brightened look of hope as he pres- 
ceedecl along the passage towards the only one door which, save that of the cell, 
shut him now out from the presence of his old friend and dear associate, C auue 
Duval. 

“ No. 4,” he said; “ I must recollect that the cell is No. 4.” 

This door which shut him out from Claude Duval was fast. . 

It seemed to Sixteen-string Jack as though this last door being fast was a more 
troub'esome and provoking thing than all the other troubles and difficulties he had 
met with in his progress pvt together, and his impatience as he proceeded to use 
the necessary means of opening it, was so extreme, as for a time, notwithstanding 
a.I his skill, completely to defeat him. Of course, though, he could open the dooi s 
aud in the course of about three minutes it yielded to his efforts. 

Now that he was really within a very few paces of Claude Duval, Jack fo 
if he could have fainted. For a moment all the strength and all the energy tnajt 
had so far supported him and urged him on, fled before him, and he leant hea*. 
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against the wall, while a multitude of objects seemed to swim before his be¬ 
wildered eyes. 

This feeling was one which might have been expected under the cir¬ 
cumstances ; for if ever an enterprise had been undertaken from motives of pure 
affection, that of Sixteen-string Jack’s, to rescue Claude from Newgate, was 
that one. In the wdiole affair, there was not the slightest alloy of selfishness ; and 
no wonder, then, that he, Jack, felt, now that he had got so far upon his self- 
imposed task, a wonderful and overpowering gush of feeling. 

“ I shall save him,” he gasped, “ I shall save him !” 

Gradually this feeling of utter helplessness wore off, however, and one by one 
the faculties of Sixteen-string Jack came back to him, so that lie was soon enabled 
to shake himself free of such fancies, and to pursue the enterprise upon which he 
had staked so much, and in the whole course of which he had never faltered once, 
for this gush of excitement which he had but just passed through was anything 
but indicative of a faltering resolution. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ oh, yes, I feel that I shall save him.” 

Animated, then, by such a feeling, he at once walked on, counting the doors, 
until he came to No. ■&. Me might have spared himself the trouble of counting 
them, for the number was legibly enough painted upon it. The key, for greater- 
security against any attempts oi’ Claude from the inside to pick the lock, was left 
in its place, and in addition, a very heavy, massive bar, was placed across the door. 
The authorities did not exactly contemplate rhe idea of any friend of Claude’s find¬ 
ing his way, alone, and unknown to them, to that door, and smiled at the futile 
precautions they had taken to secure their prisoner. But there was Sixteen-string: 
Jack, the truest friend that man could have, with one hand upon the massive key, 
and the other upon the still more massive door. The hour of deliverance had come. 
In his eagerness Jack called upon Claude, furgetting (hat it might be dangerous 
to awaken an echo in such a place as that, and with such a name, too, as Claude 
Duval’s. 

‘‘Claude, Claude,” lie cried, “ are you there, Claude ?—are you there ?” 

The door was too thick to allow the voice of Sixteen-string Jack to penetrate 
through its massive structure, and Claude made no reply to 1 ho summons. This 
silence, natural as it was under the circumstances, was sufficiently alarming to 
Jack, in his present state of great mental excitement. .Elis hand trembled as he 
lowered the bar, and it was another moment ere he found strength to turn the 
massive key in the lock of the cell door. Again he raised his voice— 

“ Claude, Claude !” 

This time, Claude had become aware that some one was outside his cell door, 
and he had roused himself from the partial sleep that had crept over him. He hesi¬ 
tated whether to say anything or not, and yet he w T as surprised at a visit at such a 
time. The hour was most unusual. Suddenly he sprang to his feci, exclaiming— 

“ Wliat voice is that? A dream ?” 

“ Claude, Claude !” , 

“ Gracious Heaven! how real—how very real. It cannot be.” 

The door of the cell was flung wide open, and Sixteen-string J a etc stood upon 
the threshold, and held up the small lantern which he had from the first provided 
himself with. The dubious flame fell upon the pale features of Claude D ivai, who 
stood transfixed, completely astouished, and doubting his own sanity, as he fully 
recognised the. well-known features of Jack. 

“ I am mad,” he said. 

“No, Claude, no, it is, in truth, your cld friend.” 

Claude rushed to him, and clasped his arms round him, exclaiming— 1 

“ it is, indeed, no delusion.' Good Heaven ! who would have dreamt; o' this? 
It is too bewildering. In the name of all that is wonderful and miraculous, how 
came you here. Jack ?” 

“ There is no miracle in the matter, Claude. It is I; and the only means I really 
had of getting here consisted in a fixed determination that nothing should stop me 
from coming to you.” 
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' Claude stiil looked bewildered, as, indeed, well he might; but Jack now care¬ 
fully closed the cell door, lest the sound of their voices should, amid those tube¬ 
like passages which abounded in the prison, be conveyed to the ear of some more 
than usually attentive and observant officer; and then he said, with much emotion 
in his tones— 

“ Let us not, Claude, speak of my coming here—-it is of our leaving that we 
must speak. Your better judgment must come to my aid in this matter, when I 
have explained to you all the circumstances. Listen to me, Claude/' 

“ With all my heart,” said Claude. “But-•” 

“Bat what?” - „ 

“ There is only one question I would first ask of you.” 

“ I can guess it, Claude—I can easily guess, and so will answer it by saying that 
Cicely is well, knows all, and is hopeful.” 

“It is enough,” said Claude ; ‘-'proceed..” 

Jack then rapidly detailed to Claude Duval all that he had done, step by step, to 
get at him, and the precise aspect of affairs, with all the risks and all the chances 
of failure or success, in leaving the prison. He concluded by saying— 

4 “ Now, Claude, you know all; and the question you have to consider is, whether 
we are to try to leave by the way I came, or by’the regular entrance, where the 
man—who, no doubt, will be frightened at my ghost, as he will fancy me to be—is 
upon duty ?” 

Claude buried his face iu his hands for some few moments, and then, .looking 
up, he said— ; • 1 , f 

“ The way you came. Jack.” f ' - , 

“You think so?” r 

“ Yes, there is less risk, I think. But, if done at all, it ought to be done very 
quickly. For your sake. Jack, I would start at once; but you must lend me a 
helping hand, first. You perceive they had a good opinion of my powers, as well 
as my inclination to escape, for they have placed upon my wrists these iron bracelets, 
which, under any circumstances, I confess 1 should not be sorry to be at once rid 

of” > _ • _ • * FT' \ R l I 

“That is easily accomplished,” said Jack, as he produced one of his small, ex¬ 
quisitely tempered files, and soon released Claude from the handcuffs which in that J 
cell he was burthened with, more from a piece of personal spite on the part of the 
governor, than from any notion that they were w anted for security’s sake. 

“ You are free from that encumbrance, Claude,” said Jack, as the handcuffs fell 
with a clash upon the stone floor. 

“Yes, thanks to you,” said Claude: “ and now let’s be off.” 

-’“Agreed.” 

They left the cell, but before doing so, Claude Duval charred the end of a small 
piece of wood, which be cut from the door with the aid of Jack’s knife, and wrote 
upon the whitened wall of the cell— 

“ Claude Duval escaped from Newgate , September 13 th 9 1778.” .> 

“ Good,” said Jack. . ■ * . . . ; 

“They may think that a piece of assurance,” said Claude i “but it is astonish¬ 
ing how people will take bold assertions for the truth. 1 will be bound to say, 
now, that there is not a turnkey in Newgate who reads that, bnt who will have his 
energies of pursuit quite crippled at the idea that it is so perfectly true, that any 
search for me will be useless.” „ 

“ It will have some effect,” said Jack. “But now, Claude, take this.” 

He handed to Claude Duval one of the pistols with double barrels which he had 
brought with him, carefully loaded; and Claude at once placed it in his breast, say 
ing as he did so— ' 

"I hope I may not have to use it; but I am struggling for my life, and those 
who stop me to-night must be made to feel the importance of the stake for which 
I play. 1 am now ready. Jack.” 

“Come on, then. Shall we make the cell door fast ?” 

“Yes—oh yes.” . *■» 
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Tiie cell No. T was d|by boile d, locked, and ba red, so that if arty visit of in¬ 
spection were made lo the long, narrow corridor from whence it opened, no oue 
VAOuld suppose that it had beai iu any way disturbed. J. ck being familiar uith 
the route they vieelo take, led the way, and certainly two more determined or 
poweriui men coul! hardly have been found than those who now stealthily made 
their way along the gloomy passages of Newgate. 

“ I think we shall see the tia;,light soon, Jack,” said Claude. 

“ I’m sure of it,” said Jack. ' “Rush on.’ 
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CHAPTER , LXXI. 


•'.'A. ; M 


rC ■* " 


I thought it was at least an hour later,* but* we 
meet with on our route. This'Way, Claude; 
fanlilia r with the .tatious. intricacies of 
architect.” " 

The-small, short passage, 'With the-two do 
-from the--oon*Mor of the«- , ceiBs't»'- l '^ie little cti 


yate,i!as though >1 Lad been its 

In: - - Ji?A 


came in a most welcome gushupoB^his^brow, 

**' I breathe again/ 5 he said. 

“ Ah, Claude, ^fou shall breathe freer^still than this/If we are but-suegB&&fur.'” 
“'M%ere : else,lthon/0|)On i our route\do§s this yard lead to?” 

*'** There are* two Other doors leading from-ife besides thaLwhieh'-we sbali: leave it 
byand thaLby which- we have entered. One of these doors leads io : ihe interior 
of‘thei &aoL and'tfee ^other is*a> olace^which as * itaarked i in mr- nlam $deserted 


, Jack, if they want to keep it ’secret 

*•'' <■'- ?<■ /rylPH. J 


f “ Is yonder door the one?” 

Yes;‘in the'etplanation appended to my plan there are fche wards ‘never 
opened;? ifts^ regards'- that door.” 

“NCher wiill' have toi build: a new Newgate, Jack,! if t:hey* ; want to keep it;- secret 
from yo n,' L See^aakT Claude. 

“They^wlll, mdebd. > J havoTSht badmuch time* to study it, but my knowledge 
of it 3hfr*s-'’ 1 «8tty• isrur- ittaioWy.'^caie-^liy acquire-anything when one really sets 

*^True,3Jaek, ^time; and ^new. I presume this; turnkey, whom you so much 
astonished, is onnprinc^aldaspr; lineality, if we pass him we f hah be oompara* 
tivefy-safe?” ; ’■ f „ 

Ptbirk so, and ! hope so.’* 

then; ler, ns push on; with the sincere hops.' that- his' superstitious fears 
have kept him: chained to the spot upon which you left him.” 

Whibh. may cranny^ not s be,” said Jack. ‘Mnic has recovered he has given an 




would have deliberately murdered that turnkey, you would not have been the sort 
of man to have at all thought of undertaking your present noble expedition to 
save a friend. No, Jack, this is, if I may be allowed the term, a kind of congre¬ 
gation of thoughts and opinions, by which, if you know one important feeling or 
action of a man, you may almost with a certainty pronounce upon bis lme of 
conduct under other conditions.” 

u I have often thought the same myself,” said Jack. “But we are close by the 
passage in which I left the man, and the most absolute caution must be the word 
with us. ^ ^ * ; ** 1 

It was true , indeed. They.had both arrived at the end of that most critical 
passage in which Jack, had encountered the turnkey, whose superstition had got so 
completely the better of his reason at seeing what he certainly very naturally, if 


*> **fr' ■* r 
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he admitted that there were such things as ghosts at all, took for the apparition 
of Sixteen-string Jack. Jack went first as they traversed this passage, for if the 
turnkey was still in his place, and at all dubious upon the matter, it- might fairly 
enough be supposed that the second apparition of Sixteen string Jack would have 
a great effect upon him, and probably induce a relapse of his fears. By far the 
greater probability, however, was, that he had been visited by the little party who 
were doing the duty of inspecting the prison, and in that caae it was not at all to 
be supposed for a moment that he should have kept what had appeared to him a 
secret. If he had disclosed it theu to the authorities of the gaol, one of two things 
must have been the consequence, either that the whole matter was believed to be 
a mere dream of the turnkey’s, and no notice to be taken of it beyond laughing at 
• him, or that it was thought there was matter in it worth attention, in which case 
Jack and Claude were likely enough to meet with rather a warm reception in the 
passage. As they crept on slowly, they soon began to feel assured that things 
were not, at all events, exactly as they would have ordered them i they had had 
the power of so doing. Jack turned, and laid his hand upon the arm of Claude 
Duval, as he said to him in the lowest possible whisper— - 1 • " : ^ 

“ Hush ! there are voices.” 

“ Where ?” asked Claude, in the same tone. 

“ In advance.” r : — — ■ 

c - Well, Jack, I think I am calmer than you are, for great anxiety for my es¬ 
cape has rather shattered your nerves, so allow me, for both our sakes, to go on 
a little and listen.” , ^ 

“Do so.” 

Claude crept on so silently that it was quite impossible that any one ; could have 
heard him, and in this way he succeeded in approaching quite- near enough to 
hear the dialogue that was proceeding, and which was evidently taking place, 
around the turnkey who had been so much terrified by Jack. j : - 
“Rut I tell you I did see him,” persisted the turnkey j “ 1 saw him as plainly 
as I now see any of you.” 

“ And you spoke to it P” 

“ I did; and another thing that makes me quiie clear about it, too, is its men¬ 
tioning, as 1 told you, about the glass of water that I handed to Sixteen-string Jack 
before he stepped into the cab to go to Tyburn. You may laugh at it, o? make - 
what joke of it you please, but I shall believe it to my dying'day, for I, cannot 
find the slightest room for any doubt about it.” 

“ And you say this ghost promised to come again ? That’s the point, you 
know, for us to know.” 

“ Yes, it did.” 

“ Very well, then I promise myself the pleasure, if it dees come, of making Its 
ghostly head acquainted with a pair of slugs from my pistols. I have been in New¬ 
gate some time, and never heard of any ghosts till to-night, Fm sure.” 

“Perhaps, Master Watts,” said the old turnkey, “you will come to bear more 
of this than you exactly like.” 

“Very well, it’s time to cry out then. In the-meantime here I wait/’ 

“And so do I,” said another, “thereare three of us altogether* and I think we 
may consider ourselves a match for a ghost, at any rate.” v - _ 

Claude Duval Cad heard quite as much as it was necessary for-him to bear ; Jbe 
felt that the danger of proceeding any further in that direction was immense, and 
he slowly and captiously, as he advanced, made' his 1 'way-back to Sixteen-string 
Jack, and related to him word for word the conversation that hud taken place. 

• “ What’s to be done ?” said Jack. 

“ 1 really donT know,” responded Claude. “ What do you think of frying the 
regular gate in the Old Bailey ; the risk of doing so is, f dare say, quite terrific, r bat 
it seems we have no choice.” - ' • 

“ It does, indeed; it would be only over the dead bodies of three man that we ? 

could proceed by the wail I came, and that we are not the sort -of persons to think 

.... . . : ’ 
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erf. Well, Claude, come to the gate; if we meet no one as we go, there is a. 
chance for-us ihen.'V^i os* •* >■. W) vj-b u-d \7~1 •> 

f A forlorn one, Jack, but a forlorn and faint hope, js infinitely, better than 
•MfcJ&tUf so go we wiHJ^'dv' *ni to ’i iboiwjw most wff • vii^' J* 

v Jack knew the way perfectly well, and he turned off to the right, and was pro¬ 
ceeding without much thought of danger, when a broad dash of Tight came across 
their eyes, and caused them both oo pause* At the same moment, jn a strange, 
.monotonous kind of way, a bel! beganko toll.-n uJl , «W'wad fib I 

:; t “ What is the meaning of that F, said Claude .v suuln)«bn*l& in {] 0 a «■ 5 

* i t'.liost! lostI” cried Jack. M,o ^ j ,■ W , J bm 6^ 
i 1 How do you mean Fi&Come, come. Jack, do not give way in this manner.” 

“ You.are lost,.Claude ; that bell announces to the,whole of, the officials of the: 
prison that a prisoner has escaped, 01 is attempting to do so, and has left his cell. 
There is no longer a hope; in the course of a few moments the whole place will be, 
as it were, wirier arms.m Alasj my-poor friead jO . 03 odo' *\n 

Claude passed his hand across his brow, and, for a moment or two, felt confused 
and irresolute, bat.Chat feeling, along with the ;first start that Jack’s doleful words 
had given him, soon passed away, and, starting like a man who had newly 
awakened from a fearful dream, he sari— 

“ No—no—-no 1” 


■il -13 


V What do you mean ?” said Jack. 


“ Thai I won’t give up so easily. Do you not hear, Jack, that footsteps are 

1 advancing?” .Iw -,.UPlf-fU X . 

f “ I do, I do. " 

i ir “ A party ot men is evidently then coming down the passage; if we do not. 

choose to fall into their hands let us hasten ourselves. This way, Jack, this way . 1 
tf Su* ft^^w^icapie?'* -* r ‘ '/ ■ . * ^ -v ,Ui 

jl Yes. What other is open to ns?” bvioorn ;> 

V. Claude,^Claude, you will not again visit that cell?” 

“Not in this life, Jack, you may depend.. When 1 bade it adieu, I did so; with 
i that motive; I know that I shall be kept a dose prisoner io chains until my exe¬ 
cution, if 1 be captured now, after the attempt at escaper"and that is a fate that, 

• X think death in any shape is iafiniteiy preferable to.‘ u Jack, T do not intend to be 
; i taken.alive.”,' ' wr-jx%ai&$ & h*&w t 

' w Nor f, Claude.” ’, • *-» u.>• m<fJt 

“Then we will die together, and I think it is highly probable we shall make the 
officials of Newgate; remember this night’s work as one of the most important in. 
the chronicles of the Charter House. Bat we will not throw away a chance. 
Come on, Jack, come on. Good God ! ^ou seem paralysed. Oh, Jack, rouse your¬ 
self from that mental stupor, which I thought had left you for ever. Rouse your- 
l 3 ''self,'Jack, I pray you. 4 ’.; “ l "~ */V •** haoash,at "v yn* f 

> "; J “ Ob, Clabdeiciande,!” 

“ Jack, my old friend, I implore you to rouse yourself. If you do not, you will 
sacrifice me, for I will perish by you. Let me implore you to shake off this blight 
j which at nines obscures your mind. Come, Jack, tell me that you are all right 
; again.” 3 ' i-WIp* 

. ~~ «i--i am!'*. ■ S«- ; 

b “That will do ; now what we have to do must be done boldly, or it must fail. 
Do you hear. Jack ? We cannot, must not attempt to leave Newgate just now. 
It.would be to court destruction if we were to attempt to do so.” . : .ppolmi 

r What shall we do, Claude ? my mind leans upon yours. Only tell me what 
! I am to do ?” l-u.sa. ca 1 . *tjy v Isvpi 

r- The Mght ; that had so disagreeably surprised them now flashed more brightly, 

5 and the sound of advancing footsteps was much more plain than it had been before. 
Sixteen-string Jack still stood irresolute, and no doubt would have fallen a victim 
to the officers of the prison, bad not Claude been with him at that most critical and 
important moment. Yfithout saying another word, Claude held Jack tightly 
by the arm, and led him along swiftly and unresistingly by that w^y which they had ; 


fU' 
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come. To have proceeded in any oilier direction would have been madness. 
Claude Duval, as he had followed Jack through the various passages leading from 
his cell to that spot upon which they had paused with a consciousness of scTmuch 
danger, had been far from unmindful of the route which he had taken, and now 
he pursued it with unerring exactitude. There was no close pursuit, for the. officers 
knew not where any intruder or partially escaped prisoner was to be found. They 
only knew that there was an alarm of something of the kind, or else the bell would 
not have been sounded, and that it was now their duly to leave no spot of the jail 
unvisited, so that Claude (when with Jack he reached the court-yard, from whence, 
in their progress, Jack had told him of several outlets) had fully time to think and 
to speak to his now somewhat renerved companion. 

“ Jack/’ he said, “ I am certain that any attempt to leave Newgate now would 
be madness, but from the inscription upon the wall of my cell they will think me 
gone ; and as for your coming, they know nothing of it at all, if we except the 
turnkey’s story of a ghost. Our plan, then, is to find some hiding place, if we can 
until the present agitation and pursuit is over. Can you hit upon such a place ? 
If w e can hide until nightfall again, we shall have every chance of escaping by 
some means. Do you understand me, Jack?”, 


l-t ~ -i-r« 


CHAPTER LXXII. 


THE ESCAPE. 


Sixteen-string Jack was slowly recovering from the shock that his mind had 
received, consequent upon the apparent failure of the means he had adoped to 
insure the escape of Claude from that gloomy home which held him in its stern 
embraoe, and he could now, with something of a feeling of energy, listen and 
reply to Claude in that hour of their mutual danger. + 

;;“ fou are right, Claude/’ he said, “ we have no resource but to hide, and there 
is no likelier place than that court-yard with the well iu it, that in my plan is 
named as being never visited.” 

■ “Come on, then—come onjnow. Jack, you are yourself again,” said Claude, 
as he nimbly clasped Jack’s arm. They now rapidly proceeded to that part of the 
prison which presented such a chance of concealment for them; 

* The great utility of the plan of Newgate, which Sixteen-string Jack had with 
so much difficulty obtained, was never more apparent than now, when probably, 
upon the promptness with which they could reach the place they had been speak¬ 
ing of, depended their safety from immediate arrest. Anything in the shape of 
incertitude, which would have led to wandering about the gloomy passages of the 
prison, would have been attended by more than danger, for capture would have 
amounted to a. certainty. A very few minutes, however, with Jack’s excellent 
local knowledge of the place, brought them to where they wished to be, and the 
door which led to the deserted place, and which, by its appearance, had evidently 
not been opened for a long time, was before them. The sounds of alarm from the 
other parts of the prison still came plainly upon their ears, although they felt that 
they had very considerably distanced the party of officers who, but a few moments 
before, had been so immediately in their vicinity. 

“ The great object in opening the door,” said Jack, as he produced his skeleton 
keys, “ will be to leave no marks of its having been meddled with.” - 

“ Certainly,” said Claude; “ but that, X fear, Jack, you will not be able to do ; 
at all events, delay to us is death, so open it, I pray you, come what may, and that 
quickly, too. Are you calm and cool enough to do so, Jack V 
v “ Quite.” 

Jack soon proved nothing but the truth, for with great care he forced back the 
lock of the door, and then it yielded upon its rusty hinges with a dull creaking 
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sound, displacing no end of spiders* webs, for the long legged spinners had taken 
possession of that door, as though it had become their undoubted property, and no 
doubt were proportionally indignant at the manner in which they were now so 
rudely ejected. They both now paused tor a few moments before passing that 
doorway, in order that , they might, come to some correct conclusion as to the 
whereabouts of their etienies. The sound of pursuit seemed to be, dying away, 
rather than approaching,,and it would appear as though, without the least suspi¬ 
cion of where the partyf was of whom they were in quest, the officers were rang¬ 
ing about the prison, seeking for some evidences of the mode of flight that had 
been adopted by Claude Duval. Indeed," it. cas then the. fixed opinion of the 
officials that, by some means, he was out of Newgate. It was the Uand-writing 
upon the wall which had produced almost as much sensation, upon them as upon 
the monarch of old in- his banquet halls, 

“ Close the door. Jack,” said Claude. “Close the door. What a strange 
earthy smell there is in this place. Do you not remark it 2? • . .. r ;; ./ . j 

Yes. When the old Newgate that was burned down was built, this spot was 
a buiying-ground within the wails.. The-architecf of the new structure rejected it, 
and left it as it was. No doubt that strange smell "partly proceeds from the 
former use to. which the place was put, as well as from its coafiued and long 
disused situation.*' 

Jack found rather more difficulty in locking the door again than he had found 1 j 
in opening It; but he did, however* succeed in doing so, after a few moments* 
striving, and then they both tried to pierce the darkness that was around them, in 
order to discover the precise localities of that spot, which might or might not be a 
plape of safety for them. 

■ “ How Very darki** said'Claude.' >v ** * w* 

** ^ • ' r ‘ r 1 •>*:: ' • 

“ I suppose, Jack, it would be imprudent to show alight here ?** 

“ It would, Claude for although* there is no one here to see it, yet some reflected 
ray from our lantern,, were we to light it, might find its way into some portion of 
the prison, and betray usr No, Claude, we must trust to our other sensei* here# 
if we cannot, amid the darkness, make that of seeing sufficiently available;**;- ' 
“Agreed, Jack ; I think I can discern objects a little now^ r ? '• i 

v' “And'If* . «•** v* ••'*; r , was \ 

“ A cloud oi* two, no doubt, has passed/over the night sky, leaving it clearer 
than before, or else we are like the cats, getting so accustomed to the darkaesi 
that we can see in it almost as well as with a light.** " t ^ k. h > 

• “•Whhtfdd you* see F*’ ?r -s'wet. '#•*< rt . \»r< 

“ Some dark object about a dozen paces to the left, Jack.” 

** Ob, it is the old deserted well. It Is described In my plants an old fashioned 

r»Ard and hnnkfit well with a windlass; .snnh"as am fast, dkan-ortai-ino 1 p.vrti in *;hft 


Suddenly one of the walls of the place in which they" were had /upon it. a long 
streak of glittering light, which, after flickering for some fewittoments to and fro, 
disoppeared, making, by the contrast that it had establishedy tbe darkness look 
muchmore profound than it had before been, as well as filling/the minds of Jack 
and Claude w ith amazement to know whence it could have come.: For the space 
of about a minute they both remained silent, and/then Claude^ drawing chose to 
said, 1 'in'-a.tautiofts .a*H» m o Hm?** 

- “ Danger !’* I: ~ " p * ** n(U ' t )u ; £ f vm i'fi *'*■ >i 

: Do you think so ? Where did the light come from, Claude ? Can you/torm } 

any guise, concerning’it 't l ***$r&<- 1 ite'.vi k awl <***3 ; 

“ No, Jack, but I have a certainty. It came in from a wide crack at the top of 
yon door, through which we have just passed, and I have no sort of doubt *ut 
thafaour enCmies^are upon the other side ofdt;**/ * < ? -ll n biyo 7 

*]&#». Jilob!** dliw *9$nix r..«r 1 ’ i-.-ms UUib j* *»**<;.> • 
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" Husb! Creep forward with me, for we ought both to he convinced. Creep 
forward with me, and let us listen.” 

Jack did this, and in another moment he and Claude had laid their ears close 
to the door, when they plainly heard upon the other side the murmur of whispered 
conversation. What was said, however, was uttered with so much caution, that 
not one word of it could be distinctly heard ; so that our adventurers could gather 
nothing that would suffice to let them know what amount of information their 
| enemies had, or if it were, after all, only suspicion upon which they were pro¬ 
ceeding. But in either case the danger was of the most imminent description, 
and required from them the most prompt action to meet it, and counteract it, 
if indeed that, under the circumstances, were at all possible. At all events, they 
! were not induced to succumb to adversity. 

> “Jack!” 
j " Yes, Claude.” 

I “What are they doing there? No good. Let us go down the well” 

“Down the what ?” 

‘‘Down the well. Jack. Now, listen to me: those fellows upon the other side 
1 are fumbling with the lock of the door in a manner t hat quite convinces nie they 
have not got the right key. That circumstance will delay them for some time, but 
not for very long. During that time, you and I must do something, Jack, and I 
think you do not intend to be taken ?** 

“No, Claude, not while there is one breath, or above one, left in my body.” 

“Very well ; then the well is our only resource, Jack. It may be that there is 
water enough to drown us or not. At all events, we can but try ; possibly it 
may never strike the officers that we should seek such a place of shelter, and then 
we may save ourselves; but if they do think af it, I am of opinion it will require 
more cool courage than auy of them possess to come down to look for us. What 
. say you. Jack—-do you agree with me or not ?” 

I “ I do agree with you, Claude. I will descend with you at once. Come on ; 
i we are in desperate circumstances, and desperate chances in the shape of remedies 
must be the order of the day. Come on. But yet one moment. I think t can r 
without the observation of those on the other side of the door, increase the difficulty 
of undoing it. You have a ring upon your finger, Claude ?” 

“ Oh, yes! I did not think of that. Fall to, Jack.” 

Sixteen-string Jack took the ring which Claude handed to him, and violently 
inserted it into the keyhole cf the door, where it would be an insurmountable 
obstacle to any key or picklock acting upon the wards of the lock. Nothing now 
but downright force could suffice to open that door. It was almost questionable 
? whether the object of merely looking into that court-yard, with the very forlorn 
hope of discovering there Claude Duval, would be sufficient to induce the officers 
to fake so much trouble. ■ 

i Suddenly, however, the state of doubt was put an end to; for a voice cried out 
without any caution at all, “ Break the lock otf. We cannot stay here all night.” 

It was the voice of the governor himself, who, while he felt that he should be 
obliged to tell the sheriffs that he.had searched everywhere in the prison, yet did 
not by any means relish the job of doing so,.at- such an hour especially. 

New that the governor had set the example of abandoning all caution, the 
officers followed it, and one - said, “ There is something in the.lock, sir; nobody 
can open it.” 

w But it must be opened. Fetch a mallet and chisel, one of you. We must 
look everywhere, or I shall not be able to make my report, although I think he is 
fairly gone.” 

“Courage !” whispererd Claude to Jack ; “our danger is not, after all, so great 
as i apprehended. Truly that announcement on the wall of my cell has been 
more implicitly believed than I should have supposed possible in such an atmosphere 
as this.” 

The court-yard in which they were w as three-cornered. There was not 
throughout it the veriest shadow of a place of concealment besides the well, so 
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that if the door should really be forced open, of which there now seemed to be 
no doubt at all, the discovery of the fugitives became a positive certainty unless 
they were in the well, ox the officers shut their eyes. Now the first of these con¬ 
ditions was probable enough, but the second by at means bore such an sir, and,i 
accordingly, Jack and Claude with stealthy steps made theirjway towards the well. 
They found,' both by the feel and by observation in tile faint nfeht light, that the 
bucket was down in the well, and he cord all unwound from tne windlass, con¬ 
ditions which they considered to be favourable,- inasmuch as they could easily 
slide down bf the cord to the depths below. It was certainly rather a,nervous, 
uncomfortable thing to do, in the dark, too, and with 3 Uch utter ignorance regard¬ 
ing the depth and constrbution of the place ,tpy.wbich^'. cord, they 

wore to make their way ; but, as Claude said, truly the preponderance of evils was 
the other way, so he clucthed the rope firmly, saying to Jack— 

“ I will, descend first, and if there should be no possibility' of reaching the 
bottom in consequence of the depth of waf er or otherwise, we must both *eep to 
the rope until the officers have made the inspection of the court-yard.* 

" “ Very Well, Claude (but let me go first.**. / ;. ^ 

“ No, Jack, no. *Tis for my sake you have come into such clanger, when you 
might have remained in safety, and 1 shall take the first of such chances as these, 
at all events, upon myself. Say no more. Jack; I am resolved upon it, and nere 
goes. Perhaps,, after all, it is right enougb/for the old weh may be dry.” 4 . 

, “ Be careful, Claude, be careful-rl implore you be careful.’* 

“ All’s right,” said Claude, as he flung himself from the edge of the wall by the 
cord, ** all’s right, Jack-^good. bye !” r -1 , r .: ^ r r 

The cord snap ed in a moment,'and down went Claude from before the eyes of 
the agonised Jack to the bottom of the well. It would bs quite impossible for 
any language to do justice to the state of Jack’s feelings at this moment. He-saw 
Claude chst his feet off the-edge of the wall with something of a shudder, as though 
a presentiment of what was a ! out to occur had come at .that moment pver Jhiira. 
He bad heard the old rotten rope make a crack, and then parhjts threads with a 
sudden snap ; and he had seen Claude, the dear companion of his life, disappear to 
what surely cculd be nothing but certain death. Oh, who could paint the,desp!a • 
lion of Jack’s soul at'that dreadful moment? -Great griefs come; with a stunning 
effect upon the mind, and Yo^cfrhapfew moments, ^Ju'ck’ Stood^^pp^le ^ot-'he 
occupied as still as though he had be^n turned- to stone.'; Then,'with a deep groan, 

*..4 lakJ nil i, Ana fti* rlocirn fnr eafpf.v Ini* Krmsp.lfJ lift fell m a si ran hmid fid- 


Alas, poor Jack! and is this, indeed, the reward of all your romantic devotion 
to your friend—is this to be the melancholy end of all your/cogitations^-all .your 
plans.and projects, and vast exertions! Is Claude, whom you love, to vanish -from 
you to death in such a way; and are you never again to look upon that face, or 
beer that voice call you friend? Alas, again we say, poor Jack!-' If all this be 
so, then, indeed, will the bitterness of death be past. Better for you hau you.re¬ 
mained unrestored to that troublous existence, which had passed away from you, 
before that man of much skill, and no. honesty, had resusciated you to make you 
the victim you were for a time made. -- ’ % n' rX . 

s . « I will perish, too*-* cried Jack, rising, “ I will spring down the well.” 

“ Stop, Jack,” said the well-known voice of Claude, in an anxious whisper ; 
“ mind what you are about; it is only about five feet deep, and quite dry, and a 
lot of straw at the bottom of it.” t _ 

Jack’s brain absolutely reeled at this most unexpected turn of fortune, and ae 
had to hold by the framework of the old windlass to save himself from falling, while 
for the space of about half a minute he made sure that he should faint. All the 
blood seemed to have crowded round his heart. 





THE PURSUIT APIER CLAUDE AND JACK, 


CHAPTER LXXIII. 

TTIE SHERIFF. 

Claude, when he felt the rope of the old windlass cracking under his weight, 
certainly had made one desperate effort to reach again with his feet the brink o 
the well, but he' failed in so doing, an - * at the moment that the last, thread o 
the rope parted, he gave himself up for lost, and experienced & t the )i®pta :, o ; T 
inseparable from such a condition. The reason that, upon finding how much be 
was deceived as to the depth of the well, he had not upon the instant told Jack ot 
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Lis safety, was simply that he was unable to do so. II/s nervous system had 
received a shock of.no common severity, and the imagination for a few rninutes 
Bo far got the better of reason and facts, that he lay upon the straw and hay, and 
rubbish, which was at .the'bottbni" of -the ishallow/isml * quite as inchpable of;move¬ 
ment as though he had fallen fifty feet instead of only five. It takes some time 
before a man can positively assure himself of safety after he has previously assured 
I himself of something very much ihdeed the 'reverse. Baring thie period, then, that 
jit took Claude Duval to .recover, poor Jack suffered aft the mental agony'to r which 
we have alluded, without having the power to depict it in absolute words, and how 
that he, Claude, had spoken to him. Jack/it was his turn to be astonished at get¬ 
ting no answer, for Claude did not, at the moment, exactly think hr contemplate 
that joy ties the tongue sometimes as effectually as any other sudden shock. At 
length he got alarmed. 

“ Jack,” he said, “ what is the matter with you ? Why don't you speak ?'* 

“ Yes, Claude, yes/’ was all Jack could say. 

“Oh, I under stand, 51 said Claude. “ You had given me up, Jack? 55 

“I had,indeed/ 5 , * 

“Oh, you should not hove done that, Jack, I begin myself to think I have as 
many lives as a cat. 1 could not have fallen upon any feather-bed that would have- 
been more soft, and really more comfortable to the bones, than the mass of straw 
and hay and other matters in this place. It is a puzzle to me, completely.” 

F ** So it is to me,” said Jack. “ But I care for nothing, now that I know you 
are alive, Claude. " Oh, E shall never be able to tell you what I felt when I saw 

you go.” '■:* ?■’ , 

“And I, Jack, shall never be able to tell you what I felt when I felt myself 
going,. . . » ■- \ 

“ No doubt, Claude, it must have beeu most horrible. 55 

* Such a sensation once in a life is quite enough, or rather this, it is once too 
inany.” 

It is, Claude. But hark 1” . 

As he spoke, they both heard distinctly the sound of hammering at the door 
leading to where tliey were, which was sufficiently suggestive of the fact of the 
arrival of the mallet and chisel, which the governor had sent for a short time 
before. It was pretty evident that the door would soon yield to the persuasive 
influence of the blows that were given to it by a vigorous hand* 

“ Now we are lost,” said Jack. 

“ Not at all/ 5 said Claude,—“ not at all/ 5 

“ But what shall we do?” .... 

“I will tell you. Come down here, by me, Jack. There is soft rubbish enough 
iat the bottom of this place to cover us up most completely; and t hat is the only 
chance we have. The officers may be content with a very cursory observation oi 
this place, in which event we are perfectly safe by covering ourselves up m the 
straw. Always recollect, Jack, that there is one thing in oar favour, and that is, 
that they don't expect to find anything here at all, you know/" 

** I admit that, Claude, 55 whispered Jack; “and I likewise see that what you 
advise is the only thing that can be done, sc the sooner we do it the better. Mind 
yourself, C:aude—here I am.” 

“All’s right,—jump” ' ■ 

Down jumped Jack, and found indeed, as Claude had said, that the bottom of 
the well was same feet thick of hay and straw, although how it got there was 
quite a mystery to him, as well as to Claude. However, they were not disposed 
to waste precious time in conjectures respecting a matter which, let it nave 
occurred how it might, was quite a subject for congratulation to them both; 

“ We must not be very particular,” said Claude, “ whether we are smothered 
or not, so long as we elude the officers; so come, Jack, let us barrow down in thi$ 
straw and hay, as fat as it will by any means allow us so to do. Hark! hark !’/ 

“ I hear/ 5 said Jack j “ they have broken down the door at last, aud will he in 
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the court-yard now before we can count four. Now, Claude, I think we shall do. 
How do you feel ?—comfortable, I hope?’ , 

“ All the better for finding you in good spirits, Jack. I think we are as com¬ 
pletely hidden as the babes in the wood, when the birds—so says the myth— 
covered them with alder leaves to get rid of them.” 

“ Hush !—hush! They come, now—they come now ! Do not speak or 
move again, for our lives’ sakes.” 

They were now perfectly si ill. The hay and straw was about two feet above 
them, aud, save that the surface had rather a tossed and tumbled appearance, no 
one would for a moment, have suspected that any one was there. It was quite a pity 
that they had no means of righting the disordered surface of the rubbish that was 
above them. But it was not to be thought of, and in a few moments they were 
completely engaged by listening to the conversation of the officers and the gover¬ 
nor, who all entered the yard in rather a tumultuous manner, several of them 
speaking together. 

ti i “ Silence!—silence!” said the governor, " we shall do no good with all this 
noise. Hold up the lanterns.” 

Several lanterns were held up at arm’s length, and they sufficed to shed 
sufficient light over the place to make every portion of it clearly visible, but yet 
sufficiently visible to prove that no one was there crouching in any comer for 
concealment. A pause ensued while the lanterns were |hus held up. 

“ Oh, of course, there’s no one here,” said the governor ; “ how should- there 
be?” ’ 9 

“ Yes,” said an officer, fit was all very ’well to come here, because we were 
going over the prison y but if I might presume to have an opinion, I should say 
that it’s likely enough Claude Duval is on the western road by this time, and has 
cried “ Stand and deliver!” to some one with a sufficiently heavy purse to make 
it worth his while.” r <* ii 

f* l don’t know that,” said a third, “ how did he leave the prison, if he have 
left it ? Show me his mode of leaving, and I’ll be among the first to say good-bye 
to him, but I am not going exactly to take Duval’s own word that he has left old 
Newgate so cleverly. Out of his cell he may and has got, but there’s a fire as 
well as a frying pan.” 

“Oh, very well, Mr. Long,” said the governor; “we all know your tact in 
these things, that is your opinion is it ? Very well, Mr. Long, as you think that 
Claude Duval is not out of Newgate—” 

“ Wnich is just what I do think,” said Long, raiher unceremoniously inter- 
. rupting the Governor. % 

* “ Well, then, we will look in impossible places for him.” " y * 

- . “ The well, for instance, there,” said Long. •* 

Both Jack and Claude at these Words gave themselves mentally up for lost. It 
pcem.ed to them quite impossible now that anything could prevent a thorough 
investigation of the' well. They dared not speak to each other, even in the 
faintest,whisper, for fear of beiug overheard, but, with each a double barrelled 
pistol in their hands, they prepared themselves for the worst, with a fixed and 
thorough” determination that they would neither of them be taken alive by the 
officers, Who would so glory in their defeats The light flashed from wall to wall 
of the old deserted court-yard, and when the officers surrounded the old well, they 
looked like a parcel of wild religiousts coming to celebrate some abstruse cere¬ 
mony at that still hour, when no. eye save their own and those of the Eternal 
could look upon their actions. t « 

“I never was here before,” said the governor, “although I have lesided in 
N ewgaft now for five years. Is it really a well ?” 

“ lies,” said Long, the officer. “ I have heard speak of it. There was some 
undergtound communication between it and some vaults, it is said, that ultimately 
led out into a cellar in Newgate-*market, and that was the reason bricks and dry 
rubbish were shot into it w until it was nearly filled up, 0 they say. You see there’? 

'ft lot of straw there now.” 
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“ And how.' came straw and hay there* I wonder ?’' said the governor, "Ifc. 
don't seem a likely place for such matters." 

,f Why, I have heard," said Long—who, to Claude Duval's apprehension, seemed 
to know a great deal too much— 1 “ I have been told, that many years ago*, 
when the sheriffs visited Newgate, their horses were always turned into this 
yard) and that in one corner of.it there was constantly kept a quantity of 
fodder, which may account for the bay and straw that from time to time have col- ; 
lected in the old well.” j *,•„ wlr tic* ** 

“ Oh, very likely. Very likely," said the governor. "' 

There was a pause of some few minutes’ duration now, after w ich one of the 
officers said— . Uv. *ut »j- ->$ jd ' wn Jri in' V* • ‘ 

. “WeB, * don’t a* anything .”3 
: Are you speaking to the well ? said Ixmg. 

i general laugh resulted, which somehow did not please the gover nor, who said 
: rather tartly^* • • .* .. v.> ■ w m f x ,.r ^ w'h* i •• * 

| “ Mr. Long, you seem to know or to suspect more than any one else does, in 

this affair. Pray take your own course, and you will oblige me. If you make 
any discovery, of course it will render it ?ery much to your advantage with the 
sheriffs, but you know all that, I dare say. You may get Into the well if you 
like." : 

» " No, thank you, sir.” 

“Then whatjdo you want to do ?" 

f “Ahem! only to try an experiment. I have got here my pistols, loaded with, 
a pair of bullets each, and I only intend to fire them into the old well, that is ail.. 
It is a fancy of mine, in which I hope I may be indulged." 

\ “ Oh, certainly.” 

! It was evident that Mr. Long had his suspicions, but nothing more, that Claude 
Duval might be hidden in the well, and he thought that if he had been there, and 
any one had proposed firing a pair of pistols into it, loaded with a couple ef balls 
each, he would certainly have jumped out and given himself up. He was rather 
disappointed there, as all remained perfectly quiet as before be had made bis 
speech. r j ^ )f?4h I o ■ .' • 

> “ Yery well," he said, in a loud voice.- "I shall now proceed to fire into tho 

well, just for the fun of the thing.” ; V 

All remained pe rfectly still, and the governor gave a stout laugh, as much as to 
gay—-“Well, this, in my opinion, is,rather absurd.uI ion’t know what you 
expect," t> w/ k*wl* ,ve?. -ov > r*m. .-M'T* « tn v 

Long was getting very much nettled at the grin that his brother officers had 
upon their faces at the great defeat of his cleverness. It was rather in anger than, 
with any ether feeling that he drew one his pistols from bis pocket, and pre¬ 
sented it down the old well. - <vr b... , 9 . r . *f 

“You are more fond of throwing away powder and ball than I should be," said 
the governor. — %; i nj oh x nf/j * . .. ir j 

. ^ “I don’t believe mow,” said Long, “that it was of any use, but it was worth 
the trial. However, as 1 said I would have a shot into the old well, t will do 
so, and here goes,"come of it what may." ^ 4 -- - , , .r « - Jy >1 

. j- Bang! went the pistol. ' The officers hardly felt interested in the result of the 
j shot, so convinced were they that Long’s cunning for once had completely failed 
him; and when the smoke cleared away, and everything was as quiet as before,, 
they were not at all surprised, nor in truth was he, for he considered that the 
threat ought to have been amply sufficient to disclose to light any one whe had 
sought refuge down the old well Mr. Long reasoned like many of his betters 
namely, upon what he himself would do under certain circumstances, and then 
concluded that that was just what everybody else would do. A very popular 
mistake that of yours, Mr. Long. : h ;• r r 

! “Perhaps you are satisfied now, Mr. Long,” said the governor, “ that there .s 
. no one in the aid well. •• Are you?" - <f v, j< . > b v} 

“ Yes, I am, sir," said Long; “ but still I thought it was quite necessary to try 
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the experiment. I once got a prisoner out of a coffin by the same means : at the 
last moment, just as I was about to fire, up he jumped and gave up.” 

“ But if the prisoner had not been in the coffin he could not have jumped up,” 
said one of the officers, gravely,; “ and in the present case nothing will convince 
me that Claude Duval is not at liberty. I feel as sure of that, as that we shall 
have him again some day. Everybody has his time, though, and his, I think, has 
not yet come, that’s all. 

‘'Well, come along, then,” said the govenor j “lam tirea of the night air if 
you are not.” 

It was evident to all that the governor was not only not sorry at the supposed 
escape of Claude Duval, but that he viewed with anything but eyes of favour any 
exertions that were made to capture him again. Why he did so was, after the 
scene that had taken place in court, at Markham Brereton’s trial, sufficiently 
apparent. A few moments more and the court-yard, with its old well, was in 
total darkness and silence. It seemed, for a few minutes, as though it would bs 
years again before a human voice would awaken the echoes of that old, deserted, 
and most melancholy place. But for all that, there were living, beating hearts 
close at hand, who would soon banish desolation and silence from that spot it 
was not quite sacred to the worms and beetles of Newgate. 


CHAPTER LXXIII. 


BARNES COMMON. 


All was still as death itself for the space of about a quarter of an hour, and 
then a faint voice spoke. It was the voice of Sixteen-string Jack, but weak and 
trembling. Under any other circumstances Claude could scarcely have said that 
it was his old friend’s tones that smote his ears. 

®- “ Claude, Claude, Speak to me, if it be but one word, to tell me you are not 
hurt.” 

“ No, Jack, no. Are you?” > 

“ Thank—God—I——” 

“ Speak again—speak again. What would you say, Jack ? You do not know 
how much you alarm me by breaking off in such a way. For Heaven’s sake, 
Jack, let me hear your voice again t” 

Ail was still. No voice responded to this earnest appeal of Claude’s, and, 
quite unable longer to control his impatience to kaow what was the matter with 
Jack, he threw off the heap of rubbish that had so well concealed him in the 
well, and again cried, as he struggled to his feet— 

“If you can speak to me, Jack, and t is only one word, it will be the most 
acceptable favour you could ever do me in all your life.” 

There was no answer. In perfect desperation Claude felt about him until his 
hand rested upon a face. It must be Jack’s; but it was cold, and the damp of 
dealt appeared, to Claude’s imagination, to be upon it. 

My poor friend,” he cried, “ my best, bravest, and most devoted Jack, they 
have killed thee, have they ? Oh, how much rather would I that the bullet had 
fouud its way to my heart than to yours l I am more desolate without thee, Jack, 
than as if all the world had slipped from me. I scarcely know if my own Cicely 
would have been a greater loss to me than you are, my old and true-hearted 
comrade.” 

Claude had become regardless of his own safety now, and he sat upon the edge 
of the old well, and covering up his face with both his hands, he wept like a child. 
There came no sound upon his ears but the mournful echo of his own deep sobs. 
He felt how-truly alone he was. But tins gush of warm natural feeling was not 
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likely to last long with such a man as Claude Duval. After the first efforfo^ 
grief for his old friend, indignation against those who had taken his life became 
the-uppermost feeling in his mind. } t / V . • 

“Wait awhile, Air. Long,” he said,; “wait awhile. You and I will meet 
again in this world ryet, when I shall be able to pay you for your wonderful 
cleverness in tiring into the well, and the payment shall be of a character that I 
donbt not you will consider to be much more than ample.” 

.These thoughts of ay eng! ng Jack’s death recovered Claude from the deep 
dejection into which he had fallen, and he soon set about taking active steps for 
placing himself in a very different position to what he then was. First of all; 
though,- he determined upon taking a last look at the face of Jack, and for this 
purpose he took from his pocket some phosphorus matches and prepared alight, 
by the aid of which he stooped down into the w T ell and removed ; the straw and 
other rubbish from off Jack#,. His first sight of his old friend horrified him, for 
blood was upon his face. . , " . r , 

“ Oil! Jack, Jack !” he said, ¥ hear me, ihau good spirit, and I will swear--* 

“Claude,” said Jack, “ is it really you ?” 

Had a thunderbolt suddenly fallen at Claude’s feet, he could not have been 
more thoroughly astounded than at this most unexpected incident. So firm had 
been his persuasion, he knew not why, that Jack was dead, that he had never 
thought of the possibility of his only being in a state of syncope or swoon; but 
now that truth, for a truth it was, flashed across his mind in a moment. * 

“ He lives ! he lives!” said Claude. “Oh, yes! helives! Speak again, Jack !” 
“ Where are we ?” 

“In the deserted w'ell in the old courtyard of Newgate. Bat tell me, where 
are you hurt, Jack, and how do you feel ?” 

“ Faint! faint !” : f 

“ And I cannot aid you—not even a drop of waier.” 

“ i here’s a small flask of brandy r in my left-hand pocket, Claude. Tha rascal 
hit me somewhere in the shoulder, and pain, or loss of blood, made mefaint away, 
I think. Oh, I re member it all now.”, 

“Do you?” ' 

“ Yes, yes! Oh! Claude, w'e have much to do—I shall now- only encumber 
you, and so, Claude—so you must now make up ycur mind to leave me.” 

“ If I do, may I be d—d.” * . , \ m ?,.> y ^ ’ «. 

“Hush! hush!—not so loud. The brandy has revived me, Claude, If you 
could manage to tie a handkerchief or two round my wound, I really think I might 
move. But be careful of the matches, Claude. Here is- the lantern; it will bo 
better, 1 think.” * . .. 

Claude lit, another phosphorus match, and by its light he saw the small 
lantern, widen lie soon ignited; so that he was*able to throw a good ray of 
illumination, upon Jack, aa he now sat half up in the well, with his hand upon his 
wounded shoulder. J r / - 

“ Courage, courage!” said Claude. “ You will do welijet, Jack, Don’t you 
think, now, that the worst danger is really over ?” , 

V \“I hppe.so, Claude/*i 

, “Then—then, 1 think, by making this one handkerchief up into a kind of ball 
and binding it tightly down over your wound wu-h the other, that I shall stopi the 
bleeding for you. How do-you feel. Jack 
“ Much better—much better. But, Claude, you must make me one promise.” 

“ A hundred, if. you like. What is it?” if , v t 4 „. . T 

“ If 1 faint again at.any moment which i?j critical as regards your escape, you 
must promise ihat.you will not let me be an impediment, Ciauae.” ■/. 

“Oh,Jack—Jack!” ' " - 

*> “What is the matter, Claude ?”, r, rr7/ .-, },■> *. „ • : 

“ Nothing^ only I find that we are not quiie so well acquainted with each other as 
we ought to be—that’s all. Jack ; bub say no more. There, you can stand very 
well, and you have, I see? the.use of both your arms, notwithstanding the wquac 
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in your shoulder ; all’s right. Do you think you can really climb a rope yet ? 
Obj yes—you smile. Come, that’s a good sign, at all events, Jack. Now lean 
upon me, old friend, and out we go from Newgate. Why, this affair will be 
spoken of yet, and the way Claude Duval and his friend Jack escaped from 
Newgate will form many a comment. Come, come, all’s right. Whj, you arc 
as well as ever, now !’* 

“ Nearly, Claude ; but we have much to do yet, you know.” 

•* Of course, we are not dead, and in this world, Jack, there is alw ays something 
to.do.” 

After Jack had walked a little, and taken another dip at the brandy, he. felt so 
much better, that he got quite in good spirits, and said—■ 

“ Now, Claude, we must pass the turnkey, who was frightened at my appear¬ 
ance before. Most likely he is alone again now, as the alarm has subsided, and 
I am quite convinced that that will be a safer course than making any attempt by 
the front entrance, although a man is on the look-out whose senses are a little 
Shattered/* 

“ I think so too, Jack. Let us proceed at once ; this state of suspense is worse 
than anything. I will follow you, but not so closely as to be seen.” 

They easily made their way now through the various doors which before 
they had passed, aud when they were tolerably near the narrow stone vaulted 
passage, in which the turnkey sat, Jack thought of a plan of increasing the super¬ 
natural character of his appearance, which Claude, when he saw the effect, admit ted 
did so considerably, and yet it was very simple. It merely consisted in placing 
the small lantern they had at the back of Jack’s neck, so that while it, as the 
source of the light, was comepletcly hidden, the effect produced was as though he 
were walking in a mysterious kind of halo of light emanating from himself in faint 
rays all round him. Jack adopted, too, a solemn gliding movement., and thus 
slowly advanced. Now, the terrified turnkey had not left his post, but he had get 
another man to stay with him, and they were both sitting close together, whisper¬ 
ing and talking quite mysteriously about all the well-authenticated ghost-stories 
they had ever heard in all their lives from time to time—a theme certainly not 
over well adapted to calm their fears. They had just got into the thick of such 
au ill-timed conversation, when the turnkey glanced in the direction of the passage 
over his comrade’s head, aud his eyes dilated to au enormous extent? 

u What’s the matter ?” said the man. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” 

The man jumped up and looked behind him, for his back had been turned 
towards the passage, and there, sure enough, to his horror, he saw a figure gliding 
towards him, lighted by no seemingly earthly light. Indeed, to his terrified 
apprehension, the figure seemed to move in a strauge and awful kind of lunmicus 
cloud. Terror for a few brief moments seemed to choke his utterance, as well as 
to freeze up all capacity to fly. He stood like one transfixed by some magic 
spell, and slowly on came Jack. It was by a frightful effort that the man at 
length uttered a shriek, and broke the fascination of the spell that bound him. Ns 
then made a rush, in which he upset his comrade, nor stopped until he had 
darted down a cross passage, and disappeared. As for the turnkey himself, he 
lay upon the floor without sense or motion. All was accomplished that feat 
could accomplish, aud Jack turned, and beckoned to Claude, who was considerably 
m the rear, to, come on. This Claude was not slow in doing, and in one minute 
more, the barrier which they had considered to be the most formidable obstacle to 
them was safely passed. 

“’We are saved !” sa'd Jack. 

Nay, nay,” said Claude, “ be not over sanguine. The walls of Newgate yet 
encompass us. Do not say we are saved yet.” > 

On, on !” 

Jack hurried forward, aud to his great joy, he found as he reached them, that his 
ropes had not been discovered by the authorities of Newgate. If they could get 
into the attic from where he‘had came, all would now bs well. 


»«— - 
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“Claude,” he said, * you will be upon the road again in a few hours.” 

“Think you so? Where T is my gallant horse? Alas, I shall miss it, 
indeed!” 

“ You know the cottage on Barnes Common, where we have had shelter more 
than once•* i s •' 7 ‘- - * ", ...•.*>&&' 

“ Well, well ?”■ 

** Ther e, then, is yonr horse, and it is there that I wish you to got at once, as 
soon as we are free of Newgate. Come on—climb, Claude, climb the rope, and I 
will follow you quickly.” 

“No, Jack,you are weak from your wounds, and I have made up my mind 
ft;at you shall go first when safety is before and danger behind. It is of no use 
your expostulating with me. Jack. Polio wyou now I will, or go not at all.” 

Jack knew too well the determined character of Claude, when he spoke as he 
now did, to attempt to argue the point with him, so, as time was precious, he 
ascended the rope first.. Claude followed him closely. They met with ndobstruc- 
tion, and reached the walls of the prison, exactly opposite to Jack’s window, 
in safety. ■ , .. a, 

“Save yourself,” said Jack, “ I faint again. The handkerchief has fallen 
from the ’wound, and I—I bleed-—I fear to death.” 

: “No—no.” ■ ; ¥ . 

He fell an Claude’s feet insensible. 

It took Claude but one moment’s thought, and then a moment’s action, to 
remedy this disaster. Lifting Jack in his arms, he placed him upon Jus back, and 
tied his hands together round his (Claude’s) neck, and then he launched himself 
upon the rope. It vibrated and creaked beneath the double weight fearfully. But 
the passage was short, ami in the space of half a minute, Claude, with bis burthen, 
rolled through the attic window on to the floor. v ' 

f “ There are the cats again,” said a voice; “ I thought they’d come. Hist! hist! 
Oh, drat-you, I say | Hist! hist 1” v , 7 j 

X ’ ' * * '■ % f" . i'y-J?" ; ' * > , * : J 

■ -to • ' ** , '> v - < -I^hv 

r , v-„ , * ".>•**. •• ' " ». 

CHAPTER LXXIY. 

<*» ■ h , 7 - 1 

HUE AND CRY. ■* 

.5 • r j *, , # % 

Ciaude heard these odd sounds with some degree of alarm, for Jack had told 
him that the attic window was closed, and quite untenanted, except by himself. 
The most profound darkness was in the attic, so that he could see nothing, and 
the’only course h could bring to bear upon the whole affair now was that of 
remaining silent. - . " \ s **y • 

“ Drat the cats!” said he voice again, which was that of a female ; “ drat the 
cats, I say! Who is to get a wink of sleep, I wonder! i wish some people, 
when they go out, would be so good as to shut their windows.” . 

Claude now began to have an apprehension of what was the matter, and lie 
went to the attic door in order to try if it were really quite fast, fit was so. ^ 

“ So far, so good,” he said. “And now, Jack, we must not remain long in 
this place ; but all will depend upon the capacity yon have to move about.” 

He soon lit a match, and, by its flickering glare, he saw a candle ready for 
lighting upon a table, and in a moment the attic was sufficiently illumined tor 
Claude to see well about him. He carefully closed the curtain over the window, 
and again satisfied himself that the door was fast. Then he raised Jach from the 
floor, and placed him upon the bed that was in one corner. A very superficial 
examination of Jack’s condition sufficed to let Ciaude see that the bandages had 
come off his wound, and that it had again bled' freely, which, no doubt, had been 
the immediate cause of his fainting; but now Claude was in a better condition to 
apply such surgical knowledge as he possessed to Jack’s case. In the course of 
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THE CAPTURE OF SIXTEEN STRING JACK. 


ten minutes, he had successfully again stopped the bleeding, and bound up the 
wound iu such a way that nothing but fbe very roughest usage indeed could dis¬ 
lodge it. He then dashed cold water in Jack’s face, and soon had the pleasure 
of seeing him open his eyes, and look about him. ( 

“ Newgate ?” said Jack. -; i&>. ; 

tc No, the attic/’ said Claude. “ All's right.” \ » 

“ Oh God ! can it be ?’* 

“It is, Jack. Make yourself comfortable now, old friend. We have done 
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what so many have tried to do and failed—escaped from Newgate, and in a 
manner, too, shat will be remembered.” 

“ Yus, Claude, those words that you wrote upon the wall of your cell were 
prophetic,” 

“ They were. But now comes the most important question of all. Jack. Do 
you feel yet strong enough to move ?■” 

“Oh, yes, yes. 1 am convinced the ball from Long’s pistol Went quite through 
my shoulder, breaking no bones, for a wonder; .so I shall soon be better. But, 
Claude, the safest and the best course in the' world would be to leave me here.” 

“No, it would nat, Jack, for then I should have to stay with you. By'some 
means or ot/ucr, 1 ft ill get you to the cottage at Barnes. There 1 shall have no 
[objection to leave you, because there I know you will be kindly treated, for your 
town sake as well as for mine, sj Now don’t say a word about it, Jack, ft shall be 
Uo. Can you walk?” } ' 

■ ■t'i J C* 1 , jWj ^ - 

He rose from the little bed, but* to his great concern, Claude saw that he reeled 
ta litfckin his gait; and there, was no mistaking the fact, from the expression of his 
face, Ihat he was in very great pain, although he would not vex Claude by owning 
that such were the ease. But still, what could be done ? There was really no help 
for it. Leave that place they must, and that too immediately, for by the morning,' 
ne doubt, all the particulars and mnode of the escape from Newgate would be 
known, and then, they would be caught iu the attic, like rats in a hole. Claude 
sat upon the ; side of the bed in deep thought. A hackney coaeh could easily be 
got to take them to Barnes, but then, by its means, nothing would be easier, when- 
the huc-an 1-ery was raised upon the morrow, to learn the route they had taken; so 
th&t would not do. To be sure, Claude might take a coach, .and tuen, when <hey 
got out of town a little way,»,dispose of the coachman, and drive the vehicle him- 
seS? the rest of the distance. But that was what he did not like! to do. It was 
making war against the poor, and that he had not stooped.to yet. Bat still* some¬ 
thing must be done, and that quickly too, for the morning was coming on apace, 
lie started from his thoughtful position by the side of the bed, and said— 

je Jack, we must trust to good fortune in thus matter entirely. We must go 
iato the sheets at once, and see what fortune will do for us in the way of pro¬ 
viding some vehicle for conveying us to Barnes. Come, lean upon me. This 
atmosphere is full of danger.” 

Jack suppressed carefully whatever feelings of pain and weakness he might 
have; and, assisted by Claude, he managed to desceud the stairs pretfcj* well. 
They met with no sort of obstruction, for, with the exception of the old woman 
who had given utterance to such anathemas against the cats, there was no one 
but themselves stirring in the house at that hour. C aude carefully removed the 
fastenings from the Street-door, and in another moment the/both stood lathe 
street, and felt the coal morning air blowing upon their faces. It was a grateful 
feeling to both of them, for,- to their perceptions, although not many feet, distant, 
the air within the prison had a. very different flavour to the air without; and this 
was not altogether fancy. * , ~ 

h “ What’s that?” said Jack, as a carriage of the most gaudy description suddenty 
flashed by them, and v, as soon lost in the dim distance at the farther end of the 

street. • '• ^ • • « • 

Before Claude could make any reply, another vehicle passed, and then another. 

*\ I can understand what, this means,” said Claude : “ a civic entertainment has 
* tken place, and the mirth and the feeding have been practiced until this, hour. 
The guests are returning, you see. Jack.” 

“ That’s it, no doubt,” said Jack. • “Ah, Claude, one of those equipages would 
soon take us to Barnes.” , 

f§^“ Indeed, yes, Jack ; but they would rather condescend to carry us to Newgate^ 
But come this way, Jack. I think we are safer in a crowd and .bustle, than in. the 
lonely solitude of this place; and if we can get to the river-side by South* arky-who 
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knows but I may got hold of a boat ? I shall not be very scrupulous, Jack, in 
borrowing one for this occasion. 5 ' 

“ It is a good thought, Claude.” 

Jack leant upon Claude’s arm, and tney proceeded together along Newgate- 
street to Cheapside. As they went they met more and more evidence of the fact 
that the night had been devoted to a civic feast, for carriages were dashing about, 
and now and then some gorgeously appareled footman with links in his hand 
crossed the roadway, jesting and laughing. By the time our hero got to ELing- 
strect, he found that at Guildhall the entertainment had taken place. We say 
had, for there were unmistakable evidences ttiat it was breaking up. , 

“Sir Thomas Grampus's carriage !” roared one. “ Way for the sheriff. Links, 
here—links. Constables ! Clear the way for my Lord Mayor!” 

, Tne trampling of horses feet and the flaring of links, made up a scene of great 
confusion, and in the midst of it a footman laid hold of Claude by the arm, and 
said— 

H Fallow —a—a—hold them osses eels, a—a—while oi look for me leday —of— 
a—a —fallow^ 

Certainly, sir,” said Claude. “ Any thing else ?” 

A splendid carriage was close to the footway, and a pair of greys were*stamp¬ 
ing in their impatience to be gone. The coachman was refreshing the inward man 
at a public-house close at hand, not expecting to be wanted quite so soon, and 
the footman suddenly found it his duty to go and escort his lady, whoever she 
was. to the carriage, siuce, from the crowd and rush of the vehicles, the carrriage 
could not be brought to her. Our private information informs us that this was 
the carriage of the Lord Mayor’s chaplain, as greasy a hypocrite as chaplains 
usually are, and . that his lady was one of those sweet specimens of female 
humanity, who modestly imagine that .the world was specially made for them 
and their convenience.. After this, the sympathies of our readers will not be 
violently excited if some little inconvenience falls to the lot of the chaplain and his 
amiable lady. Jack looked up at the box of the carriage, and so did Claude. It 
was empty. Tlie footman had darted away with a link in his hand, never doubting 
for a moment but that the person be had ordered so to do would mind the 
carriage until the fat coachman could bustle out of the public-house. 

** Jack,” said Claudm 

“ Yes. Yes.” 

Sl Get in.” 

“ What ? in—the—the—carriage, do you mean, Claude 1 Good God! don’t you 
think that such a step as that would be rather—too—too—bold ?” 

“ Get in.”' 

Claude clambered up to the box and seized the reins—Jack opened the door of 
the carriage, and at once dashed in among its soft luxurious cushions. One touch 
to the impatient greys, and away they dashed at a smart trot down Cheapside. 
Claude drove as coolly as possible, and Jack lay at the bottom of the carriage, 
scarcely sensible in his fright of where he really was. The rapidity and dariug 
boldness with which this action was doue constituted its safetyThe least 
appearance of timidity or irresolution wou'd have ruined all, but Claude was .so 
self-possessed, that nobody thought of looking to see if he had livery on 
or not. If they had looked for that insignia of his genuineness, in a little while 
they would have been deceived, for there was a large great coat, w ith about a 
quire of capes, upon the box, which he stopped at the comer of. New gate-street 
to put on. Then off he dashed again at a rattling pace. Truly, Claude did not 
spare the parson’s greys. He dashed down Snow Hill, and then he began to ask 
himself which would be the best way to go to Barnes, for thither he determined 
to give the horses a trot. Hammersmith Bridge had not then been thought of, but 
old Battersea Bridge was there, and Claude- thought that his best plan would 
be to drive either ou to that, or cross old Westminster, and so take his way to 
Barnes. He trotted down the Strand while he was considering, and as he passed 
Northumberland-house, he wus for the moment much startled by feeling a touch 
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upon his arm. Upon starting half round, he found it was Jack, at the front win* 
dow of the carriage. 

► ‘‘ Oh, Claude, is it possible P” said Jack, "Can it really be that yon have 
got dear off with the carriage V 
“It looks like it,” said Claude. 

"And it was done for my sake ?” 

“ Not much merit in that, Jack. How much have you done for my sake P But 
tell me, shall we go by Westminster to Barnes, or by Battersea <u< 

“ Westminster, Claude. You will excite less attention. r 
“ Be it so then. Now, Jack, you sit down gently and comfortably, and don't 
make yourself at all imeasf. All will be well. No one will think of interfering 
with us now, and if they did, I think they would repent of it in a short time.’ 

Having determined now his ?oute> Claude nut the horses to better speed, and 
they went on with the carriage as though it nad been a child’s cart behind.them. 
The old bridge of Westminster—old then—was passed over, and the vehicle made 
its way into that den of houses that lank the river upon the Surrey side, where 
squalid poverty and brazen vice seem to be ever alike at home. Claude would 
have liked much to know how Jack was, but while they wer» in the vicinage of 
houses he did not like to pause and descend from the bos, so he drove on until 
gradually the open country began to show itself. The fresh morning air brought 
out the fragrance of flowers, and although a chilly dew was upon all things, there 
was an invigorating feel in the atmosphere, which to Claude, after his incarcera¬ 
tion in Newgate, was specially delightful. There was not the least? appearance 
of pursuit, and indeed there can be no doubt but that, as good fortune would have 
it, Claude was out of sight with the chaplain’s carriage before it was missed, and 
its disappearance was involved in perfect mystery. We need not trace the whole 
of Claude’s route tc Barnes: suffice it to say, that when he got within a mile of the 
place of his destination, he stopped the horses and alighted. 

, '‘Jack,” he said, "how are you how?” V" , , « u 
" Much better ,’ 1 was the cheering response. “ I have scarcely felt the fatigue of 
the journey at all, Claude, since we got off the stones.” » • p ^ | . <f-fV 

'* That is all right. Now, can you walk a mile, think yon?” 
i “Two, Claude, if needs be.” ; rf ; . ^ K ^ iYL 

P" That’s right. I do not wish to bring this vehicle so near to Barnes, that it, 
shall become a sign-post to direct people where we are; so I propose leafing it 
close at hand here, and giving the xiorses their liberty. Here are lenfcy of fine 
meadows for them to graze in, and they will enjoy themselves exceedingly. Hold 
fast a moment, Jack, where you are.” i ”• ' r. ‘ \ 

Claude drove the carriage into a road-side field, and then some distance along 
behind a tall hedge and broad ditch. He then once more alighted, and having 
taken the horses out, he freed them of all harness, and sent them capering away 
by giving each a touch with the whip. He then, by the assistance of Jack, finally 
upset the carriage into the ditch, where it lay, with so little of it visible, that it 
could not be seen from the road, and so was likely, for some time at least, to escape 
any observation. 

“ Now for onr friend at Barnes !” cried Claude. “ Lean upon me, Jack, and 
pntthe best foot foremost, for the daylight, you see, has already made some- 
progress, and the sooner ^ now get housed the better it will be for both of us.” 

Scarcely had these words passed Claude’s lips, when he heard the distant 
sonnd of horses’ feet upon the road behind him. Some one was evidently coming 
on at a quick rate. 

Ife " An enemy ?” said Jack, inquiringly. 

“ We shall soon see. Walk slow, Jack, I have the pistol you gave me all 
ready, but I may as well look to the priming, at all events.” 

Jack looked back as Claude examined the priming of his pistol; but an excla¬ 
mation from Jack interrupted him. 

"Good God, Claude, who do you think that is?” 

“ Eh p—’Who r 
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“Lon", the officer; 1 know him well by sight—I should know him among a 
thousand . *Tis he—’tis he, Claude ; but what, in the name of all that’s horrible, 
brought him down this road ?” 

“ Information of some sort, you may depend, Jack. But we are one too many 
for him. Ah ! there are three other horsemen behind him. To thehedge, Jack,, 
to the hedge. Don’t expose yourself to the officers. This way! this way !'* 

Claude seized Jack by the arm, and they both dArted through the hedge. It 
would appear, however, that Long, the officer, who rode a little in advance of three 
men wfiom he had with him, had seen the fugitives, for he suddenly cried 
out— 

“Come on, and seize that man who has just crept through the hedge. Take 
him dead or alive. He may be our man. Quick ! quick!” 

These words, of dire import as they were, came plainly enough to” the ears of 
Claude and Jack, and they now saw nothing before them but to sell their lives as 
dearly as possible. But Mr. Long, after coming up to within about twenty paces 
of the hedge, somehow or other hung back. How strange and true it is that all 
great talkers are cowards ! 

“Come on ! come on !'* he said to the men he had with him, “come on, my 
brave fellows. You shall be well rewarded, I will take care of that. Come on 
now, at once; don’t be afraid!” 

“ We ain’t afraid,** said one of the men in a loud voice, laying an emphasis 
on the “ we.” “ We ain’t afraid, Mr. Long, I assure you.** 

Stung by this reproach. Long did approach nearer to the hedge, and taking a 
pistol from the holster of his saddle, he said— 

“By all that’s sacred I will fire into the hedge if yon don’t come out directly, 
whoever you are!” 

Claude Duval had in his hand the pistol that Jack had given him, and he took * 
a careful aim at Long. He whispered to Jack— 

“ This fellow has had one shot at us, aud it is fairly my turn now.” 

On the instant, then, he pulled the trigger, and when the smoke cleared away, 
the saddle of Long’s horse was empty, and that voracious and notable officer lay 
upon the ground, with a small hole in his forehead that was quite sufficient to let 
out his modicum of life. The other men rode up instantly. 

“Claude,” said Jack, “ if you don’t be still and let me have my own way now, 

I swear to you, by the memory of all our friendship, if you are taken, I will blow 
my own brains out.” 

“ Good God! what do you mean ?” „ 

“ You shall see in a moment, Claude; what I mean,” said Jack. “ See, there 
are no less than seven men on horseback!” 


CHAPTER LXXV. 

THE RESCUE. 

Sixteen-string Jack was quite right. There were now upon the spot, imme- 
; diatelv in front of the hedge, no less than seven mounted men, for more followed 
hard upon the track of the three who had been with' Long. Resistance was mad¬ 
ness, but yet Claude was not prepared for what Jack was really about to do. 

“Promise me, Claude,” said Jack. 

“ But-” • 

“Then here goes—good bye !” . ' 

Jack placed the muzzle of the pistol in bis mouth, and Claude had jubt time to 
clasp his hand and say—“ I promise anything. Jack.” 
i “Good. Remain quiet here, then, Claude, and remember that you h re 
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passed your word, which to me you never yet broke. We may meet again soma 
day. God bless you ” " s : ~ 

Before, then, Claude could say another word, or move a fthger to prevent him. 
Jack burst out of the hedge in front of the horsemen, and cried in. a? loud 
voice-— ™ \'j *•* ?• ' 1 / $ t .;•» 

“Further resistance is useless against so many—I give myself up.” 

The men hud pistols in their hands, and at sight of Jack, one in his hurry fired, 
but the bullet went wide of its mark, and then two of the olhersiflunn themselves 
off their steeds, and took hold of their prisoner roughly. 

“1 am wounded ” said Tank. 


> * 


am wounded,” said Jack. 

“Who are you ?” cried one, “ who are you P Are you Claude Duval, yon 
vagabond ?” * • ,-i A % *'*•» • 

“I am no vagabond; I wonder that you should not see at ones that I don't 
belong to your family ; you must be a fool.” a ■ 

“ I ll fool you,” said the fellow, and lie raised his hand to strike Jack, but one 
of his comrades interposed, saying, in an indignant voice— 

“For shame, Atkins—for shame ! What do you mean by behaving to a man 
in that way ? He is our prisoner. Surely seven of us are enough to take care of 
him without any ill-usage as well. Just do strike him, and I'll Lave you off your 
horse before you know where you are.” d.i .• *• * **W . 

Atkins growled out something that waa unintelligible, but he lowered hls> hand 
without striking Jack, and some of the others soon tied a cord roaud Jack's arms, 
and they looked at Long, who, if he had been looked at for an age, could not have 
returned the compliment. ’• .■ : At >*, 

“You have done for him,’ 5 said one of the men to Jack. *' v 

“This wound in my shoulder came from his hand,” replied Jack,. 

“ Why, he did not fire. 55 

“Not here, bat he did in Newgate.” 

“ Then you are Claude Duval! Comrades, we have recaptured Ciaude Duval, 
that the sheriff offered' £200 reward for. Not a bad morning's work, Let’s sling 
the_dead body of Long across one horse, and put our prisoner on another. The 
sooner we now get to London the better.” .? r 

* “Yes,” said another, “but I vote that we leave the body at the first public- 
house we come to." There will be an inquest on it, of course. 5 ’ 

“ Very well—come on.” 

Jack was placed upon a horse behind one of the officers, and to their great 
surprise he said, with an air of fervour that could :ioc bat be sincere, as they trotted 

° ff “Thank God !’ 5 

“ YViiat for ?" 5 said the officer. 

“No matter,” replied Jack. “ I am very well pleased, that*s all, and so I may 
thank God, I suppose, and give no offence to any one?” 

“ Oh, none in the least, only it’s very odd. Make speed, friends—all’s right; 
who so welcome as we to-day at the gate of old Newgate, I should like to know ? 
Hal ha!” 

Off they went, and in two minutes the clatter of their horses* hoofs had died 
away into but an indistinct murmur in the distance. Claude Duval rose up, 
;and bursting through the hedge, stood in the centre of the road, shading his eyes 
with his hands, and trying to catch a last glance of that dear friend who for him 
had made so noble a sacrifice, but a turn of the road completely hid him from 
sight. J <■- ; ■» ■>. v ■ i T. . t, t J;. t , - 

“Gone ! 5 ’ said Claude. j£A[\ [i : 

Then a. choking sensation in his throat seemed to prevent him from utieria 
another word for some minutes, during which he did not move from the spot 
Suddenly, then, he dashed his hand across his eyes, and, without saying a word, 
started on in the direction of Barnes. ,*He had not walked far, before he saw, some' 
short distance to his left, a hillock, which was of sufficient heighfcfto command a 
view of the surrounding country for a considerable distance. Claude made a leap 
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over a hedge, and then ran towards it. lie reached its summit, and fancied he saw 
the horsemen who were conveying Jack to prison some miles off. 

“ And do you know as yet so little of me. Jack,” he said, “as to suppose that I 
would allow you to make this sacrifice for me, and then desert you? No—no—no! 
May heaven at my utmost Leed desert me if I do. I will save you, Jack, yet.” 

He slowly descended the hill, and at a rapid pace pursued his route. He had 
not proceeded far when he heard the neigh of a horse behind him ; he thought it 
as well not to hurry himself, for that would excite suspicion, nor would he look 
round except veiy cautiously to see who the horseman was ; but it was little he 
could see of him, except that he was enveloped in a large cloak, and rode a powerful 
looking bay horse. Wlfat was his surprise, however, to hear a voice say—* 

“Is it indeed you, Claude Duval?” 

Claude turned on the instant to make what defence he could; for the idea 
that, like Ishmael, the hands of all men v.ere against him, and his hand against 
all men, was strong within him ; and yet had he been in a calmer frame of mind, 
he would then have detected more melancholy in. the stranger’s voice than 
enmity. 

“ Ah ! it is indeed you,” said the stranger, and dropping the cloak from before 
his face, he disclosed to Claude the well-known features of Markham Brereton. 

“ Is this possible,” said Claude, “or do I dream ?” 

“This is do dream,” said Brereton; “and I can easily account for my pre¬ 
sence here. I was released from Newgate, as you are probably aware, by an 
order from the Secretary of State, and since then I have been unwearied in my 
exertions to try to procure a remission of your sentence. It was all in vain ; and 
you; may judge of my jay when the rumour of your escape reached my ears two 
hours ago.” 

“ But how came you upon this road T* 

** I have seen Cicely, and she confided to me the fact that you had an interest 
somewhere in this direction ; my errand is to do you what service I can. If you 
want money, here is my purse; if you want a horse, take this one; if you want 
a friend, look upon me, and only say what I can, by any possible exertions, do 
for you ?” ■ 

“ This from you ?” said Claude. 

“ Yes ; and why not ?” 

“ I thought I had re mo,red your anxiety by yoking your sister's fortunes to 
mine. I thought that you would never be able to tolerate the highwayman.” 

“' Do not speak of that. Did you not come forward and save me from the base 
machinations of Tom Brereton, my own near relation, and that, too, at the imminent 
hazard of your ow n life ? Can I do otherwise now than hold out my hand to you 
in true friendship and call you brother ?” 

Claude clasped,the extended hand of Markb am.—“I—I—only’wish,” he said, 
■much affected, “ I only wish I were not what I am. But it is now a vain regret*” 
“ Not wholly.” 

“What mean you ? I have gone too far in my present career ever to embrace 
another.” 

“Nay, iii some other land you may be blessed by peace. I have means—how 
l came.by them will be the subject of another conversation with you. But why 
will you not leave England with Cicely and me, and in some other country go by 
a different name from that which you have here ?” 

“IfI could.” 

“You surely can. The coast may be easily gained; I have a. friend at 
Southampton who will give you a shelter, if you can get there, until Cicely and I 
join you, and from that port nothing will be more easy than to get to the 
continent. Only say that you will attempt it, and I shall be happier than I have 
been for many a long day: * 

“Listen to me,” said Claude. “T have a story to tell you, and then* you will 
be better able to jude of the value of the advico you give me. Just listen to the 
story of my escape, and then tell me what you would do. ’ 
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Markham Brereton was profoundly silent while Claude, having one arm upon 
' the saddle’of his steed, related to him all the various particulars of his escape from 
Newgate, *by the aid of Jack, and the subsequent conduct of Jack when he was 
n. upon the verge of a second captivity. 

Now,” he said “ought I to desert Sixteen-string Jack?” r w 
- “No,” said Markham Brereton, “ it would be base.'* . , ^ ' 

“I knew you would say that. It' would be base indeed. So, you see, I am yet 
doomed to remain and fulfil my destiny here in England. If Jack can be rescued 
from his present position and taken with us, I will gladly embrace your 
proposition, bat I cannot go without him. The ties that bind me to Mm are by 
far too strong for any feelings of self-advantage to break asunder.” 

“ Then what do you propose to do ? ’ 

“ At the cottage at Barnes, to which I am now bound, I shall find, simple means 
of disf aising myself, and when I have done so, I shall proceed to London to see 
what can be done for Jack. I hope for the best, and fear the worst.” 


“Shall I accompany you?” * 

“No. Do not ; that would be an ill-judged step. 


Your being with me might 


provoke suspicion, but by myself I shall get on very well. Go home again, and 
if you remain with Cicely, and she is where I left her, expect me in the course of 


a few hours.” - . v' 

« [ w iH. I have that abundant faith in your tact and your resources, that what 

you dictate as best to be done, under such circumstances as the present, £ am 
inclined to believe is the best. Come to us as soon as you can, and we will see 

what can be done.” _ 

“ Depend upon me,” sdd.Claude. “ I don’t think I shall have any real diffi¬ 
culty now. The only party, as you find, who bad taken this road after me, is 
disposed of. I may be in London sooner than you expect. Remembc me to 
Cicelv, and think of me as kindly as you can yourself ” * 

Claude waved his hand, aud giving one of his fascinating smiles to Markham,. 

lie walked rapidly on. / - A - A , , , , . , T 

' “Alas 1” said Markham Brereton, as he turned his horse s head towards Lon¬ 
don, “ what might not that man have been under different, circumstances ? 
How truly are we the slaves of past actions. Claude Duval Will go down to 
josterity as a robber, while men who are far worse robbers, than he would ever 
dream of being, are venerated as bishops, or respected as ministers of state. 

Markham Brereton was quite right. Truly, some great day is wanted, upon 
which folks will find their level, and if such a day should ever really dawn, how 
many a piece of gilt iniquity will shrink into the nothingness of its natural indi¬ 
viduality! We shall see—perhaps ^ # ^ ^ 

It was about two o’clock upon that day, that Markham Brereton and Cicely 
were sitting together in a small, but comfortable room, when the servant of the 
house came, and said— • ; g, 

“ If vou please, sir, a Mr. Lee wants to see you. . 

“Mr. Lee?” ” _ 

“ Yes, sir. Oh, he’s coming up stairs. This is the gentleman.” r 
A tallish, slim, gentlemanly-looking man, with light hair and a sau ry moustache, 
scrupulousl dressed, entered the room, and in a sligotly foreign aceedt, but very 
indifferent English, said— , , 

“ May I have the honour of seeing Mr. Brereton? 

“ Yes, sir, my name is Brereton. ” # - - ’- 

Both Cicely and Markham were.rather surprised at the stranger s manners. lie 
walked to the'door, which had been closed by the servant.* and opening it a she 
distance, he listened attentively; then closing it again, he advanced and said— 
“ Is it .possible that my disguise is so perfect, that even you do not know Me, 

Cicely?” • < r 

“Claude, Claude!” she cried, “ it is our owr Claude l ‘ 

“ Hush! hash! Walls have ears. Hush, dear one, be calm—the slightest 
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1 ‘int.of who I am might be fatal. Ah, Cicely, at times I doubted if I should ever 
have the joy again of seeing you, but now to hold you in my arms is a rich re¬ 
compense for all I have suffered.” Cicely hung on his bosom weeping; but she 
felt the necessity there was for composure, and managed to put on a calmness 


1 . - 

** Spy i laid Claude. “ Fool as Well as knave ! What made you set your life upon sufcb'a cast ? ’ 

PAGE # 16 . 

• # _ 

she was far from feeling. Markham congratulated Claude upon the admirable 
manner in which he had disguised himself, and then Claude asked for May. 

“ She is from home,” replied Cicely, “but will soon be here. Oh,. Claude, you 
:will stay with us now. Say you will, and you will likewise do what Markham 
has advised you about leaving Eng’and, Say you will.’* 
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. * When Jack is safe and free to go with us. Cicely, then speak to me of eucfci 
a plan with a certainty of receiving my hearty concurrence with it'ViSgjf*'! 

“Is there any news of Jack, Mr. Bremen?” 

** None whatever.” 

“ What, have they not yet brought him to town ?’* x 

« Not that I know of. I have made the most careful inquiries, and heard 
nothing of him. It is to me quite inexplicable ; I cannot make it out, and, indeed, 
I can come but to one conclusion, which is, that something serious has happened 
upon the road/' 

“Then I must go,” said Claude, as he rose; ”1 must go and ascertain what 
it is. I do not think that Jack, in his disabled condition, jould make, with any 
degree of success, m attempt to escape; and if he reaib hat got away, it is by 
some accident, such as might not happen once in a hundred years; nevertheless 
I must inquire.” f'7 • / 

“ Oh, Claude, do not go into danger,” said Cicely. 

u Danger 1 Is not the very atmosphere 1 breathe full of danger to me? Am 


not fancy that I am running a greater risk by going to see after the f tte of Jacok 
than by staying hure. I will return as soon as possible, you nuy depend* My 
horse is at a friend’s house.” 

“ Be careful j return you must, Claude/* said Markham. 

“Oh, I can trust the ‘family,* as we call them; all isiigC upon that scores 
and mind, if anything happen to me, always make inquiries of Joe at the * Saddle 
Biigs/ in Picket Street until the first of next month. Once a month I change 
my confidences/* * ■ [ * jk / ; ^ A -'v }•- 

** Your life is a strange one, H said Markham. jfcj 

** It is, indeed, one made up of all strange chances; but all master*/ somewhere. 
Farewell, Cicely ; you need not weep, for you will see me ageia ; l think, before 
the hour of midnight. Adieu P* - ^ . •{ ; * 






V CHAPTER LXXVX. 


. , *■ ^ j* ■> ' 

- . THE BOSE %KVt, - 

W» return to Sixteen-string Jack. The wound in his shoulder was really- 
much more serious than Jack would even admit to Claude. The pistol bullet had 
not as Jack had supposed, made itself a passage and escaped. Ob the contrary, 
it still rankled in the wound. Moreover, if any set of circumstances more than 
another could have tended to the aggravations of a wound, they would be th« 
mental and physical exertions which Jack tad gone through since the tune of re. 
ceiving the hurt A certain feeling that if he gave way he should become a se¬ 
rious encumbrance to Claude, had hitherto kept him up. Lt is truly astonishing 
how mind will triumph over matter; but now that he was in the hands of the 
officers—and, oh! joy of joys to him!—now that he had fairly succeeded in giving * 
Claude another, and a fairer chance than ever of escape — Jack no longer felt the 
same necessity that he had before felt for battling against his own sensations. A 
faintness came over him, and a perceptible shudder passed across h s limbs. 

/ .“ What’s the matter?’* said the officer, on whose horse he was. 

Jack could not answer. The world seemed to be slipping from him> and then 
tdl consciousness was gone. */%.»?/ . . v 

“Holloa! stop, stop !’* said the officer to his comrades. 

“ What is it now ?’* 

“ I do believe he is dead.’* , . 

“ Dead ?’* they all cried; “ oh. no, not that. Who knows but there might b$ 
some cavil about the reward if he were dead ?*• 
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t u I can’t help it. All I can say is, that he don’t seem to have any life in him." 

Certainly Jack's appearance warranted the alarm of the officer,* and when the 
others gathered round and looked at their prisoner, they fully shared in their 
Comrade’s alarm. 

“ Confound him,” said one, “ that’s just like his obstinacy, now; I thought we 
should not get him to London quite so easy as we might have wished. What is 
to be done now ?” 

‘‘There’s the Rose Inn, about half a mile further on, close to the common,*’ 
said one ; “and what is to hinder us leaving Long s dead body there, and like¬ 
wise waiting a little for the recovery of our prisoner ? I must say it will fee but 
half a triumph to carry a dead Claude Duval to Newgate instead of a living one.” 

This seemed to them all to be good and judicious advice, so they made up their 
minds to follow it forthwith, and putting their horses to a canter, they soon tra¬ 
versed the half mile, although it was somewhat of a long one, that lay between 
them and the old Rose Inn. The arrival of seven men on horseback, a dead body, 
and a fainting prisoner, with his dress and person sprinkled with blood, produced 
rather a sort of sensation at the inn. The landlord looked, indeed, as though, of 
the two, he would rather not have had the honour of the visit; but with a laudable 
fear of the licensing magistrate before his eyes, he did not exactly like to say 
-anything that could be construed into an anti-welcome. 

“ Dear me- -dear me 1” he said. “ What’s amiss ? Who have you got, gentle- \ 
men ? for I see you are officers.” ^ 

“ Claude Duval,” said one. 

At the mere pronunciation of this well-known name, the greatest interest was 
at once excited in the inn. There was not a person there that did not press for¬ 
ward to obtain a sight of one who had made so much no*se on the road; and 
among them all there was only one rough-looking farmer, who shook his head as 
he looked at Jack, and said— 

“ Be sure this be your mon r 

“ Yes, wiseacre,” said one of the officers. “ We are sure, though none of us 
have seen Claude Duaal before, except Long, and he is shot.” 

“Well,” said the farmer, “I have seen Claude Duval before; and much good 
may your prisoner do you, that’s all. Ho ! ho! ho!” 

“Rho! we are satisfied. You mind your own business, Now, landlord, you 
must have this dead body laid somewhere, for there will be an inquest at this . 
house. It’s Mr. Long, the officer ; Claude Duval has done for him, and we 
want a bed and doctor for Claude himself; for, to tell the truth, we want to get 
him to Newgate alive and kicking, and you see what a state he is in now.** * 

“ Why, he’s a dead 'un, too,” said the landlord. 

” Not a bit of it. He’s only done up, that’s all, and has got a wound, you see, 
in his shoulder. That’s it—all right—up stairs, is it ? Very well—gently—gently. 

Is there a doctor near at hand ? That will do—let your boy run for him at once.” 

Jack was. laid upon a bed, and the nearest medical man was sent for, pending 
whose coming the officers enjoyed themselves with a draught of old ale, and told 
their story at the bar of how, with extraordinary valour, they had captured Claude 
.Duval, and fully expected the sheriff’s reward for so doing. They did not forget 
to make the most of their adventure ; and when the nearest surgeon arrived, two 
of them accompanied him up stairs to the room in which Jack, insensible as he 
was, had been securely locked. They found him still in the same state, and the 
surgeon, who was a skilful man enough in his profession, extracted the pistol 
bullet from the wound in Jack’s shoulder, and bandaged it properly up before 
he would take any means to recover him from the state of syncope into which, 
from pam and exhaustion, he had fallen. 

“ There is no occasion to arouse him,” he said, “ until I have done all that is 
necessary for him; but now that is oyer, we will hear what he has got 
to say.” ' 

By the application of some pungent essences. Jack was soon recovered, and 

.. • J 
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looked about him with rather a puzzled expression; but he recovered hie con¬ 
sciousness of what had happened much sooner than any one would have imagined^ 
and when one of the officers said— * „* a. • 

* Well, Claude Duval, how are you now ?” 4 . ^ \ 

He smiled faintly, and just murmured—* ‘ t) , ’ 

* All’s right—all s right/’ 

Truly it was great joy to Jack to find that they still continued in this mistake, 
for he knew that each minute that was gained was of the most vital importance 
to Claude. c- , t> ; r 

“He seems pleased enough,” said the doctor; “ but if he be moved for some, 
hours, there is every chance of his wound inflaming to a sufficient extent to en¬ 
danger his life. [ suppose, though, that really don’t much matter, for he will be 
hanged if he be taken to Newgate, I presume V * . 

“ Yes,” said one of the officers, “ but it does matter. We want to get him to 
Newgate alive; so we will wait—at least a couple of us will, until he is a little 
better, while our comrades can ride on, and take the news of the capture, putting 
in our joint claim for the reward.’* . ‘ ‘ '• Ld, ~ .. 

“ As you please," said the medical man. “If you don’t remove him, I shall see 
him again in a few hours, when I shall be better able to judge of his condition/’ 
Jack overheard this discourse, and he closed his eyes, trying to think what, 
would be the best policy for him to adopt under all the circumstances of the case. 
He was resolved to keep up, as long as he could, the delusion that he was Claude. 
Duval; and at the same time, he was better pleased to be at the Rose Inn than 
in Newgate.. Had he a hope that Claude's fertile brain would device something 
in Ms favour ? We rather think that at the bottom of his heart he really had,. 
Who. can wonder at. the wondrous faith Jack had in the resources as well as in 
the courage of Claude ? The officers carried out their expected determination, 
and only two of them remained at the inn, to keep charge of their prisoner. They 
considered that the condition he was in afforded a fair enough warrantry that he. 
would make no sort of attempt to escape. Quietness surely must be to him the 
greatest of earthly blessings now. Under these circumstances, it was no wonder, 
that the officers made themselves quite comfortable, and by no means disturbed 
themselves about their prisoner, whom they though*; sc very safe in more way* 
than one. * r ^ w . , ,, 

“ There will be a pretty good puree for us all.” 

“To be sure,” replied the other; “and it's a lucky job that Long got that 

pistol-shot.” f : - ■ - ■ . 1 / $ ft'jJHIg .. , 

“So it is. * - ’ -* r 

“ You may say that, for if he hadn’t, 1 know as well as possible be would, 
have tried on taking the whole of the reward himself, and only banding us a few 
guineas for ourselves.” t ' . ' r ^ . r , ^ ^ 

“ Not a doubt of it; but there he lies up stairs stiff enough. Come, it’s about 
dinner time now. Let’s have something nice, now.” r v , ’/I 

" It was about half-past two o’clock now that a man in a respectable groom’s 
iivery rode up to the Rose Inn, and said— , 

"imioa! Have you room for my master for a few hours, landlord ?” ~ 

i “Ay,” said the landlord, “and for a dozen masters, if you had them, old 
fellow. Who is he, I should like to know, that he’s so afraid of not getting 
room at the Rose Inn, he’s forced to send you on afore?” 

“He’s a Frenchman, and his name is Monsieur Eesolut; but, he is a good 
master for all that, and he pavs his way. like a trump. You know. he. cat t help 
being a Frenchman.” v; ~ . s 1 * 

“ Oh, no—nd, certainly not. We oughtn’t to think ill of. a man cos of. 
things he can’t help, no how. Frenchman or not, if he’s a gentleman, and 
behaves himself as sich, he's welcome as the flowers in May to the Old Rose 

tnn«- u ;• ■ u ' * / * t . 

It was Claude himself, in the same costume that had so successfully deceived 
even May and Markham, who now rode up to the inn door, where one jf tb 
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very officers who would almost have given his ears to capture him, was lounging 
with a pipe in his mouth. But Claude felt that he was perfectly safe. 

<f If they take Jack for me” he said to himself, ** they don’t know me, that’s 
quite clear.” 

The officer looked at Claude as carelessly as a man who can have no possible 
interest in another might be supposed to look ; and as Claude dismounted, the 
only remark that was made was by the landlord, who said— 

** He ain't a bad-looking fellow, though he is a Frenchman,” 

** Quite the reverse,” said the barmaid. 

, ** Anything, but—■” said the landlady. 

“Quite a love,” said the landlady’s niece, a young lady of about fifteen, who 
was very romantic ; but she did not give utterance to her opinion aloud. 

Claude was Shown up stairs ; and as they were opening a room door for him, he 
laid his hand upon the lock of another, 

“ Not there, sir,” said the landlord ; “there’s a prisoner there-wthe notorious 
Claude Duval,” 

“ Indeed,” said Claude, with a well-imitated foreign accent, “I shall not for 
to go there.” 

“ No, you shall for to go here,” said the landlord, who had the common notion 
that a Frenchman understands bad English better than good ; “ Claude Duval is. 
a highwayman, and he has shot an officer, the dead body of whom is in yon 
further room.” 

** I not understand too much,” said Claude. 

“ Oh, bother him,” muttered the landlord, “ I dare say, a stupid like, he don’t 
know one half what one says to him. Who would be a Frenchman if he possibly 
could help it ?” „ ^'. 


CHAPTER LXXVII. ... . , J 

■ v v .vf j: 

A SURPRISE AT THE ROSE INN. 

The door was closed upon Claude, and then he stood profoundly still, in an 
attitude of listening : all was still as the grave upon that floor ; and after a few 
minutes of the most intense listening, Claude opened the door and stepper out 
into the corridor, from which several doors opened, both to the right and to he 
left. To have a thorough idea of the plan of the premises was now Claude’s 
great object, and he stepped lightly across the corridor and tapped at a door oppo¬ 
site. There was no reply, so he concluded the room was empty. Upon opening 
the door he found he was right. It was a bedroom leading into the stable-yard, 
beyond which yard was the open country.* He saw. his horse in the yard under¬ 
going a slight grooming from a lad, while the servant he (Clande) had brought 
with him, was leaning upon a gate opening into the meadows at the back of the 
stables. All these things Claude noted accurately, and likewise saw that the 
descent from the window of the room in which be was, to the yard, would be a 
matter of no difficulty whatever. Quick in motion and fertile in resources, Claude 
at once made up his mind as to what was to be attempted, and he retired to his 
room again, resolved upon at once commencing operations, for he was timid’y 
afraid Jack might be hastily removed from the inn. Claude rang the bell, and was 
calmly reading a newspaper that had lain upon the table, when the landlady’s niece, 
who was upon the romantic side of twenty, made her appearance in answer to the 
summons. Claude felt, from the first moment that he looked at this girl, a strange 
desire to trust her, but still it was rather too hazardous a thing to do so all at once, 
and he looked at her in silence for a few moments, What was his surprise when 
she cautiously closed the door, and with much agitation of manner said—- 
“ Sir, I know you.” 
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j r Claude started for the moment, and. a flush of ^olqur visited i 

of all he was try ng to do or Jack being defeated w len j 
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thought of the possibility 

it was most promising of success j he did not, however, lose his 
mind. „ 

“ Do you, indeed, know me ?’ he said. “ If so, you will have no objection to, 
name me.” ,-. r . : •/ ;i , . 

** You are Claude Duval. Pray do not be alarmed : I owe you a favour, and \ 
will repay it if I can. When the wounded man. who lies in the next chamber, 
was brought here, they told me'ifc was Claude Duval. J knew they had made a 
mistake, and I said so, but he looked reproachfully at me and said, / Indeed 1 
am from which I guessed the truth, assured that he was making a sacrifice Jen; 

fi . r*> ( » ^ * i* f <*{< 

Then you will not betray me V* 

“ Betray you ?” 

** Pardon me or using? the word ; I am Claude Duval, and my errand here is 
at the risk of ray life, if needs be, to rescue my wounded friend. Bat how caine 
you to know me ?” 

“ By your voice. You once stopppd the Exeter mail. I and my mother were 
passengers, and we had about, us our little all (€20). I told you *t would make; 
us destitute to take it, and you said but two words—*God forbid IV Can l be 
otherwise than grateful to you? Oh, no. you have but to command' me, and 1 | 
will do you any service. My poor mother is dead, and that £20 smoothed her 
passage to the grave.” , ! v 

Claude was much affected at the simple and earnest gratitude of this girl—a 
gratitude, too, that he felt his claim to was very doubtful indeed. Nevertheless, M 
at that time he was glad to take the advantage of any circumatance that promised 
him aid in the deliverance of Sixteen-string Jack from the officers. 

** 1 see but one man in the yard,” said Claude, “ and all I want you to do is, if 
you can, to keep him out of it for ten minutes^ and to let me know when those ten 
minutes begin, and when they will be likely to happen.” 

** Can 1 do nothing else V* 

" Nothing but hold me as well In your esteem as your better feelings for such 
as I am will let you; believe me, I shall not forget to my dying day the kindness 
you show.’* ' "' • •“* 

.5* You must wait until five o’clock,” she said, u and thee ow man Sara will 
come into his tea, which I can make take him half an hour. During that time 
the yard will be quite free. Besides, if you wish it, l will manage to hold both 
of the officers at talk at tea for as long. I don’t think they will refuse an invi - 
tation from me .* 

“ A thousand thanks.” 

” Not at all; you don’t know how happy it makes me to show that while I 
always try to forget an injury, I never forget a word of kindness, and how much 
more, than a word of yours was.” 

Claude, we must confess it, kissed the fair cheek of the blooming Kate—yes 
he did, and Kate, too* was her name, and we cannot at all blame Claude for doing 
so—do you, gentle reader, or otherwise, as the case may be ? Ah, no l Kate 

blushed her exit. ■*> ilii VHih » 

“This is a godsend,” said Claude, to bimself. " I shall save you now, Jack* 
and I shall begin to think that even a negative good action in this world does oot 
go without its due reward in the fullness of time. But now for a visit to you. Jack, 
if it be safely practicable, for I must risk as little as possible.” 

Claude listened for a few moments, and found that the coast was clear, after 
which, stepping lightly along, he reached Jack s chamber, and opening the door, he 
glided in instantly. Claude’s fir^t glance around the apartment showed h m a 
'cupboard, and before approaching the bed, he glanced in r o it. and saw that it was 
large enough to hold him. He then walked up to the bed, and saw tha* Jack’s 
eyes were closed. Is old friend was either really slumbering, or though proper 
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to sham that state for the purpose of avoiding any conversation with the officers- 
or the surgeon. He little expected who was now bending over him. 

“Jack," said Claude, “ be quiet.” 

Jack started, and sprung up in the bed. 

“ Hush—‘hush—’tis I——’* 

“ Claude—Claude—oh, why are you here? Will you render all that I have 
done in vain ? Oh, Claude, for the first time I am sorry to look upon your face." 

“Nonsense, Jack. Attend to me. Aie you well enough to ride ?” 

41 Quite-but—” 

" Hush, listen to me. Be too bad to move from here—rave a little—anything 
to induce them to keep you here yet awhile, ard expect aid from me. All will 
be right. God bless you. Jack. .Didyou think I would desert you? Ah, Jack 
—Jack.** 

Claude moved towards the door, and as he did so he heard a step in the cor¬ 
ridor, and a loud voice from below cried— 

“You will find the door unlocked, doctor. We ain’t afeard of him now. If he 
moves off, it will be out of the world.” 

“ D~- n it,” said Claude, and in an instant he was in the cupboard. 

The surgeon stood by Jack’s bedside. Jack shut his eyes fast and tried to 
compose h*mself. The sudden appearance of Claude had much agitated him, 
but he recollected the advice that had been given to him by his old friend, to 
seem much worse than he really was, and even to sham being delirious to some- 
extent, ihe better to impose upon the surgeon and his captors. 

“ Well, my man, how are you?” 

Medical men are exceedingly fond of using the words “ray man,” to what they 
consider to be their tm-equals. 

" There he goes,” said Jack, feigning delirium; “ spread his brains on a brick¬ 
bat and give them to a mad cat in the family way !” 

“ What, what do you say, man ?” 

‘‘Here we are in the gutter—now—now—wash out the stains—where’s the 
pitchfork ?—Shake hands with a toad, and measure the distance between Tyburn 
Gate and the devil with your entrails. There they go—whoop! whoop 1 off and 
away.” 

** Quite delirious,” said the surgeon, lifting up his hands ; “I must confess I. 
did not expect this exactly ; what odd things he says, too.” 

Jack gave such an awful groan, that the surgeon quite started back; and then 
affecting suddenly to fall into a deep sleep. Jack was profoundly quiet again* 
The surgeon was a little puzzled. He rubbed his chin with one hand, and con¬ 
ceiving himself to be quite alone, he said — 

“ I hardly know what to do with this case. 1 certainly expected some amount 
of fever, but not this delirium. And of what a novel character, too. What awful 
reminiscences must this wretched man have upon his mind! I wish I could re¬ 
collect what he said exactly. Something about a mad cat in a delicate situation, 
I think. IIow sound he seems to sleep now. It’s rather a curious case f and 
the best thing I can do is to keep it as long as possible. I’ll tell the officers that 
he ought nob to be removed, unless they wish him to breathe his last before they 
get him to the door of Newgale. That will stop them, I dare say.” 

| The surgeon, to Jack’s and Claude’s great relief, stepped lightly trom the 
room, and closing the door again, he made his way down stairs. When he was 
thoroughly out of hearing, Ciaude emerged from the cupboard, and spoke again 
to Jack, saying — 

, “Expect me at dusk, Jack, and until then keep up your spirits, rav old friend. 
All will be well; for believe me, I have one of those presentiments that don't 
ever fail me that neither your tune nor mine has come yet. All will be right 5 
but don’t over-act your part, if they should visit you again.” * 

“No f Claude, no, I will not; out I implore you to consider your own safety 
as paramount. From what you say, I suppose I have over-acted my part & 
little?” 
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M Why, I conftis, Jack, the mad cat took me a little by surprise; but It is of 
v no consequence. I am glad to see that smile upon jour face Farrell, Jack, 
for a short lime. I hope to see you In safety before another day dawns ; and £ 
will, or my name is not Claude Duval.” rr : ~ 

Claude did not wait for a reply; the danger to them both of staying where he 
was he felt to be imminent, and he at once sought his own room, there to wait 
until the young girl who lad promised him at {stance should come to him to say 
thr! the time for action had arrived. Not the shadow of a doubt of her good faith 
e rossed his mind, and indeed if it had it would have been to her the most cruel 
injustice. As he paced the room, Claude’s thoughts were busily occupied with 
the past and the present; and for the first time since he had emb iced his present 
hazardous and adventurous course of life, he took a keen retrospective glance at 
his life. He saw himself a* young lad upon Hampstead Heath, with his sister 
May by his side ; and there came before him vividly in his mind’s eve the gibbet 
upon which hung all that remained of what he hud once called father. Ther 
came the act of retribution at the hands of the boy against the proud, strong 
man ; and he remembered the cry with which Sir Lionel Fetersham bm fallen 
down the precipice upon that awful night. Then came his meeting with Sixteen* 
string Jack, and the various scenes that followed; and as he recollected *h*»t 
Jack was when he first saw him, and contrasted his bold slashing bearing; theft 
with what he was now, he could not but sigh to think how such a spirit b&cf been | 
broken. And thus the time passed on, until the dim shades of early twilight 
began to creep over the scene, and then Claude stepped into the corridor, and 
^listened. All was still ;.The inn clock struck five, and he began to get right, 
when he heard a light, hurried footstep upon the stairs, and at ones he retired to 
his room again. He expected it was Kate but then It might not he feel, and 
caution was necessary. It was Kate. She entered the room with her face 
flushed, and her bosom heaving with agitation. It was some, few moments before 
she could speak ; and then her .voice .was broken and tearful. : r 4 C tf 

“ I have done what you wished,” she said. “ No one is now in the stable- 
yard. God speed you, Claude Duval; we may never meet again ; but when you 
think of me, tell yourself that I tried to be grateful. The officers will be engaged 
* for the'next half hour. Farewell A*.,:, f .*■?. u-j *u.-/ **£*1 | * 

u I shall never forget you, Kate.” 

She held out her hand to him, and he shook it cordially. He was about to 
speak to her again, but she vanished from the room, and as *be vent she seemed 
to take with her the small portion of daylight that hid yet lingered in the western 
sky. Claude started from a sort of reverie that had stole over him* and walked 
to the door of'his room. From thence he proceeded to the head of the stairs, 
and listened. He heard l?ud laughter below, and doubted not but that the officers 
wore making themselves as comfortable as possible, and flatterlog themselves 
} they stood high in the graces of the pretty Kate. The time for action had arrived. 
Now, Claude was thoroughly determined to carry out this affair to the rescue of 
Sixteen-string Jack at any risk; and, with a full perception of all the possible 
dangers and difficulties that might beset him. ue commenced operations, Si He 
looked carefully to the priming of his pistols, and feeling confident that the two 
pair he had with him were effective, he sallied out of the room, exclaiming-*-* 

* Now, Jack, for liberty or death l” i" v* . *- U 

One of the great secrets of Claude Duval’s success in many of his daring 
exploits consisted in the cool rapidity of his proceedings. When once he.com¬ 
menced an enterprise, he went on with it without flinching, and often had it 
completed within the time that many other persons would have been looking aud 
peeping about to see if the coast were clear for action. Then, again, he ma ft 
his arrangements so perfectly beforehand, that, unless some very cross accident 
happened, nothing went amiss, and nothing was left to be decided upon at a 
time when it ought to be done. Claude’s first care was to let Jack know that;, 
the time for action had come; and with a light, noiseless step he ag&ia sought 
the room where his comrade lay, /J ■< 1 
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“ Up—up—Jack, and be ready,” he said, “ there is no time for delays ; I 
will be with you again in a few moments.” 

Jack would have said something in the shape of renewed caution or exhortation 
to Claude to be careful of himself, but the latter was gone as noiselessly as he 
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had come. Three strides brought Claude to the spare bedroom opposite to Jack’s 
apartment.—He opened the window—hung an instant from the ba co 7 
then dropped safely into the yard, upon a quantity of hay that wayher^ There 
yet lingered sufficient of the day to guide him, without an y difficulty , to the 
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stables where his mare was put up. Be then blew a whistle, but so faintly that 
it more resembled the call of some bird to its mate than anything else. In a 
moment the man who played the part of his servant made hh appearance, from 
where Ciaade himself could hardly, in the twilight, discern ; but there he was. 


CHAPTER LXVIIL 


«rr TO LONDON. 

Both master and man looked at each other intently, for fear of a mistake, and 
then Claude said— 

“ It’s you. Bill ? all’s right.” * 

What’s the fakement?” said Bill. '* Is the iron all hot, Cfcptaiat Blaze 
away.” 

“ Hush! all’s right. Get the horse all ready far a start, and open yon gate 
leading to the meadows. Jack is in no state to ride % steeple chase, although h 
will be on tbe back of one who could do it.” 

€t Yes, Captain, she can go it: kick out the man in the moon's eye. and then 
away like a handful of squibs^ Blaze away 1” 

Claude immediately went back to the window from vhich he had dropped into 
the yard, but he found it was too much of a spring up to reach the little balcony, 
and looking to the stable where Bill was putting me saddle on his horse, he 
said— 

** 1 must have her to reach the window with. Come along, lass.” 

The creature knew Claude’s voice in a moment, and gave a short neigh ofcon* 
gratulation at finding herself with him again. He Jed her beneath the window, 
ind then, with great agility, mounting and 'landing upon her back, he easily got 
into the spare bedroom again. Leaving Bill there to finish accoutring the horse, 
he made his way again noiselessly and swiftly to Jack’s chamber, fie had no 
sooner reached it than he heard some one, mounted, gallop np to the door of 
tbe inn. ^ v 

" “I’m ready,” said Jack. 

“Hush! let me hear who this is that has just arrived. We ought to know as 
much m we can in our present circumstances. Jack, of everybody who comet here 
just now. Hush—hush—just for a moment. Jack,—only a moment.” 

Claude went close to the window and heard the following brief but signifk anf 
colloquy— 

f iilioa!” cried a loud voice. “ Is this the Rose Inn V* 

“ You are right for once/’ said some one, in a bantering tone from tbe inn 
door. “ It is the Rose.” 

“ Come, come,” said the stranger, “ don't trifle with me ; I have ridden hard 
from Mr. Gregson’s, tbe sheriff, in Ludgate, and know all about Claude Duval. 
(b this the house where he is iu custody of the officers P 

“ Yes,’* replied he who had before conversed. ” This is the house. But don’t 
you know that Claude Duval is sorely wounded, and can’t be moved ?” 

“ Oh, yes, Mr. Gregson has heard all about that—tell somebody to take care of 
my horse, will you—as I was saying, Mr. Gregson has heard all about that, for 
they sent for him to Newgate as soon as the express of Claude’s capture came 
in, and he says that he’ll have him in Newgate to-night, woanded or not wounded 
for he knows he has as many twists and doubles as an old fox, and he shan’t be 
content until he’s under lock and key.” 

Claude did not wait te hear more. He knew now that nothing but prompri* 
hide could save Jack; but as he turned from the window, he could not help hearing 
the new arrival add— 
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“ The sheriff sene me, you see, because I know Duval well by sight.” 

” The deuce you do,” thought Claude, and then turning to Jack, he said— i 
“ Are you ready ?” 

“ Quite, quite. But Claude—” 

“ Come, come, this is no time for exceptions. This way, Jack ; I can tell you 
what we are to do as we go along. When you are once mounted, and in the 
open air, mind you are to keep the remains of what sun-set you will see for this half j 
hour yet, on your right hand. You understand me, Jack ?” 

“ Yes, Claude, I do. But-” 

** There you are again. Jack, with your buts. Now attend to me. Come along, 
this way; you see I know the old Rose Inn pretty well. Push on to Battersea 
Fields as hard as you can, and get to Westminster. Then make your way direct 
to the Old Moon in Drury Lane. Anthony has ways and means of taking care of 
you, which he will do for your own as well as for mine; and upon no account 
stir out, for so sure as you do, you will get into mischief. Leave me entirely to 
my own resources. Promise me that Jack.” 

Well, well, Claude, I suppose I must.” 

“That will do. You know Bill Deerhurst, old Anthony of the Moon’s 
nephew?” * 

*• Yes—yes. Well ?” 

“ He is in the stable yard. He will assist you to mount, and show you the 
way into the fields; and good luck attend you. Don’t stop another moment—I 
won’t hear one word.” 

“ But Claude--” 

“ There, that will do. Bill ?” 

“ Here yer is!" said Bill, from below the balcony, on to which Claude had 
hurried Jack. “Here yer is, my masters. Blaze away! righ-too-looral-loo ! 
Kim up.” j 

Claude now gave an illustration of that amazing strength which upon emergen¬ 
cies he could put forth, for he lifted Sixteen-string Jack fairly off his feet, and 
over the balcony into the yard, where Bill received him, and got him safely to 
' the ground. 

“ Mount, and away,” said Claude, “ mount, Jack, and away, if you love 
me I” 

Claude closed the window. But he lingered in the room a moment, until he 
heard the clatter and dash of a horse’s feet, and through the glass he saw the dusky 
figure of the gallant steed and its rider dash away into the night air, among the 
meadows at the back of the old Rose Inn. 

“.It’s done!” said Claude. “ It’s done, thank God. If Jack manages affairs 
with common prudence only, now he is free. Oh, what a load this is off my mind, 
to be sure ; I can now really breathe a little freely.” 

Claude knew now that his own situation was one of immediate peril. He was 
there among foes without a hope, and the man who had so recently come from 
London, had declared that he was sent purposely on account of being so well ac¬ 
quainted with Claude’s person ; so that from his scrutiny he had everything to 
dread, notwithstanding the perfections of his disguise. As he was traversing the 
corridor a thought struck him, the carrying out of which was more of a boyish 
whim than anything else. He proceeded to the room opening from the same 
corridor in which the dead body of Long the officer was ; and striding up to the 
bed upon which it lay muffled in a sheet, he took it in his arms, and carrying it to 
the bed so recntly vacated by Jack, he placed therein the dead officer, and covered » 
him up with the clothes. 

“ Now, gentlemen, below,” said Claude, “ I think I have given you the means 
of enjoying a little surprise when you do come up stairs.” , 

When he reached his own room he rung the bell. Kate answered the summons 
—she was pale and anxious. 

“ Is he gone V* she said. 

** Yes” replied Claude, “all is right, thanks to you. Say that I ordered coffee 
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as soon as possible, and that 1 want to go to town in half an hour ; and ordej? ray 
horse, mind, Kate. Sooner or later its absence must be discovered, and it may as 
well be so as soon as possible.” 

** Yes—yes. Oh, bow I tremble.” 

*• For what ?” said Claude, with a smile. 

** For your safety ; a man has arrived with an order from one of the sheriffs of 
London to bring you up to town directly and lodge you in Newgate.” 

“ Not me. You forget, Kate, that ] am Monsieur Resolut, and that the order 
relates to the occupant of the adjoining room. I am quite safe so long as my 
disguise lasts me, and perhaps even after that. But do not create suspicion by 
remaining here, Kate.” 

Kate was rather surprisd and alarmed at the curious movement of Claude's. 
He was evidently slowly walking round her so as to get between her and the door 
of the room, but before t she could say a word upon the subject he suddenly flung 
the door open, and a waiter of the inn fell into the room upon his face and hands. 

“ Lost—lost l ” said Kate. 

Not at all,” said Claude. “ I heard this fellow out side. Then we are safe 
enough. ‘ 4 ' 

” Help —mur—oh ; ’’’ said the waiter, who felt the cold muzzle of a pistol 
against his temple, and heard the click of the lock as it was put upon fall cock. His 
hair visibly moved upon his head, and his features assumed a pallid hue. 

“ Spy !” said Claude, fool as well as knave. What made you set your life 
upon such a cast as this ? Answer me. Who, am I ?” 

The fellow’s teeth chattered so much with fear that he could not speak »a 
word. 

** Hark you, ” said Claude, “for the next hour you must take up your abode in 
yon cupboard ; and as I am living man, if you speak or move, or so much as 
breathe heavily, I will send a brace of bullets through the pannelling’; and when I 
am gone from here if you say one word to anybody of what you • have heard, or 
even so much as hint anything to the disparagement of Kate, I will "seek you out 
if you should be hidden in the pulpit of a church, and blow your brains out.” 

* r Oh—oh—oh, gracious goodness.” 

“ To the cupboard.” 

“ Oh, do’nt; it won’t hold me. The shelf will cut me in two, and I, can’t cram 
myself in underneath, Have mercy upon me, and let me go; I wont say any¬ 
thing, indeed I wont/' 

Claude seized him by the collar, and thrust him underneath the shelf of the 
cupboard ; then resolutely closing the door, he forced the unfortunate wretch into j 
such a narrow compass that he must have been- awfully cramped-—but it was 
better than killing .him. 

ts The key,” said Claude. The key.” 

u Here,” said Kate. - The room door-key locks it. 

“Thanks. I warrant myself, now f against this rascal interference, and I 
think his abject cowardice will save you, my dear Kate, from any annoyance from 
him when you release him, which you can do wheu you like, after I am gone.” 

1 “.Oh, would that you were gone ! ” . , ' 

“ Do not fear, Kate. We are.not all lost who are in danger. Go and order the 
coffee and the horse for me, I must now be guided entirely by circumstances.” 

<§ Kate was nearly in tears as she descended the staircase; but before she had got 
hallway down, a grand hustle of people ascending occupied all her attention. 
This awakened the liveliest fears of Kate for the safety of Claude, and she flew 
back to his room to warn him, but she met him upon the threshold. 

“ Hush! “ he said, “ go rapidly down stairs. Say nothing, and know nothing. 
Leave all to me.” < ' 

Kate disappeared again down the stairs, and Claude, tearing a leaf from his 
pocket-book, wrete upon it the words rt 4 Bm, saddle any two horses you can find, 
and be at the gate leading to the meadows.” Claude hoped to find the opportun y 
of delivering this to the man whom he had brought with him, and whom he knew 
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was courageous enough for anything. He would have made his way into the 
spare bed-room again, from whence Jack had escaped, and trusted to finding Bill 
within the stable-yard; but he heard those who were upon the stairs too close at 
hand. By the sound of feet, he was sure there were four or five persons; and as 
they reaehed the head of the stairs, he heard one say— 

“ It’s the sheriffs express orders, so, come what may of it, nobody’s to blame. 
He must be taken to town, and he must be bad, indeed, if a post-chaise will hurt 
him. You have seen che sheriff’s order, so come on.” 

“ Very well,” said one of the officers. 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 

<?i> " “ Claude’s danger at the inn. 

Claude was now perfectly aware that an eclaircissement would take place very 
shortlyj and|he was not a little curious to knew how the surprise that was in store 
for the sheriff’s man and the two officers at the inn, would be taken by them. As 
the party passed his door, he heard some one say— 

“ Who is in that room ?* 

And then the voice of Bill replied— 

“ Why, my master. Monsieur Resolute, is there. He’s a Frenchman; but, of 
all things, I should like to see Claude Duval. He robbed my master once, near 
Winchester.” 

Bill accompanied this speech by a sly kick against Claude’s door, and the whole 
party passed on to the room, where they fully—with the exception of Bill, who 
knew so much better—expected to find their prisoner. It was quite dark enough 
for lights, and the landlord, who was likewise upon the spot, carried a lighted 
candle in his hand. Claude would have given anything for an opportunity of 
slipping the little memorandum he had written, respecting the horses, into the 
hands of Bill; but just then it could not be done. He did not despair, however, 
of very shortly finding a means of doing that much, and he kept close to the door 
of his room, holding the handle of the lock, so as to be ready to turn it at a 
moment’s notice. 

“ This is the room,” said one of the officers, opening the door of the chamber 
that had been Sixteen-string Jack’s temporary prison. “ Here he is.” 

They all went in, and Claude at once opened his door and looked out. A 
glance showed him that Bill lingered behind the others. Rapidly traversing the 
few steps between the two doors, Claude placed in Bill’s hand the little mission 
he had written, and was back again like a flash of light. Bill’s head was in the 
room, so that no one there could say he was for a moment absent; but his hand 
was without, and it closed upon the little despatch in an instant. He expected 
fully something of the sort from Claude. 

“Yes,’' said one of the officers approaching the bed, “ here he is safe ! but 
not sound. Ha! ha! Oh! He’s dead !” 

fe Dead ?’’ cried the sheriff’s messenger. “ You don’t say so! Dead?” 

“As mutton!” 

They all crowded round the bed, and the officers pulled from over the face of 
the corpse, the sheet which Claude had laid over it, adding—“ Well, you may 
take him to London now and welcome. There he is. He won’t run away any 
more, I’ll be bound.” 

“ You idiots!” said the sheriff’s messenger.* “ You incorrigible geese 1 Why, 
you have killed the wrong man—that’s no more Claude Duval than I am,” 

“ Not Claude Duval ?” 

“ No—not at all like him.” 
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"East, west, north, or south, stupid ? After Claude Duval! Why, he has as 
many hiding places as a fox. No—if you really had him, he s off. I say, you 
great gaby, what’s your master’s name, eh? I’ll go and speak to him myself about 

his horse.” . , 

** Risoiut is his name,” said Bill; “ hut I’ll tell him himself H e s rather 
sissionate man, and as he’s sure to blame me, I’ll have it out with him at once.” 

“ Then I’ll go with you. What sort of horse was it ?" 

<( Why, sir, you see,” said Sam, the ostler, who had come to the top of the 
stairs to tell his tale, “ \t wasn’t exactly a horse, seeing as it was a mare—a kind 
of mouse colour, with the finest legs you ever^saw in your life, and the cunningest 
looking face and ears as ever a hanimal had in this here world. She was always 
a looking at you as much as to say, <£ Well, Sam, old fellow, and what do you 
think o’ things in general 
“ Humph!” 

Bill did not at all like this graphic description of Claude’s celebrated mare, and 
he thought that he saw a thoughtful expression upon the face of the sheriff’s I 
messenger. He felt that Claude’s situation was getting awfully critical ; as yet 
too, he had had no time to read the little scrap of writing that Claude had put 
into his hand, so that, take things altogether, poor Bill for a few minutes felt as 
miserable as any human being could feel. 

“ Well, well,” said the sheriff’s man in the tone of one who was playing a part, 

“ I ought to apologise to this French gentleman for what has happened, and to 
tell him that he has a claim on the county for the value of his horse. Which is 
his door? I’ll be down directly.” 

The two officers and the landlord descended the stairs, and the sheriff’s mes¬ 
senger tapped at the door of Claude’s room It may be supposed that Duval had 
lost not one word of the preceding conversation, and he fe.t his danger, but the 
confidence he had in his disguise supported him, and he said, in a firm voice but 
a foreign accent~ 

" Come in." 

The sheriff's man opened the door and walked in; Sam, too, stood upon the 
threshold, and Claude rose, cautiously saying— 

“ Sir, I shall ask you to sit you always.” 

“Thank you, sir," I have only come to say that I am sorry your horse has been 
stolen.” 

“ Vat you say—my horse—stoled ? Sacre l” 

4< Yes, sir, Claude Duval, a celebrated highwayman, has stolen it. Nobody 
can help it. Gone it is, and there is an end of it. I think you may make good a 
claim against|the connty, but 1 don’t say so for certain. However, sir, it’s worth 
the trial.” 

" Diable ! Quel betisse !” exclaimed Claude. ** I must go for to think.^ ( arry 
to me one chaise post at the door immediatement. I shall go at London.” 

*• Very well, sir, the chaise shall he got ready. You will soon have it, for one 
was ordered and nearly ready for another purpose only just now. Good-morning, 
sir.” 

" Bon soir ! tiacre-±ou est mon cheval ? Le vohur de grands ehemin . I shall 
go at London with much complaints.” 

"It’s your best plan, sir. And any assistance the police can render you, of 
course you may command.” 

The sheriff’s man made his bow and trotted down stairs. Claude mad a sign 
to Bill, who had off his boots in a moment, and went noiselessly after him. There 
was a door at the foot of the stairs to the left, which opened to the parlour. To 
the right it led through another door, the upper hah of which was glass, to the front 
passage, and so on out into the open air past the bar. It was the left-hand door 
that the sheriff's man opened and passed through. It shut behind him with a 
weight and pulley, but Bdl pushed it open about an inch, ahd peered into the 
room. The two officers and the landlord were there. Bill was witness now to 
rather a curious scene. It will be remembered that this same sheriff’s messenger 
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had talked a great deal about his own cleverness, and vapoured, in fact, so much 
that, to take him at his own account, one would have considered him something 
more than a match for half a dozen Claude Duvals both in courage and artifice; 
but certainly his appearance now, by no means corroborated such opinion 
concerning him. even if they had been for a moment entertained. He was ghastly 
pale, and his knees were shaking. His tongue leemed to cleave to the roof of 
his mouth, and it was quite clear that for some few moments he had not power to 
utter one articulate .word. When the landlord and the two officers saw him in 
this condition, they stared at him as though he was bewitched, and the silence, 
accompanied by the look of consternation that prevaded the whole party, had 
about it something essentially ludicrous. It was the landlord who first found 
breath to say— «. * • 

“ Bless my heart and life, what is the matter ?” 

“Hush! hush ! hush V* gasped the sheriff’s man. as he sunk into the seat that 
was nearest to him. “ Hush ! hush !—I—I—hush!” 

-VWhat is it P” said both the officers in a breath. “ What is it?” 

The terrified man waved his hand, and again said, “ Hash !” Then, having tc 
some extent recovered from the shock he had received, he said in a whisper— 
“ Claude Duval is up stairs. Hush !” 

“ The deuce he is !” =>> 

“Hush! Don't you know him? How many men’s lives do you think he 
always takes care to have in his power ? I tell you we shall have him, but we 
must be cautious. If we now—four men that we are, counting the worthy 
landlord—were to go up stairs to take him, he would, as sure as fate, shoot two of 
us, and the question is, who is to be shot ?* 

‘*1 beg your pardoD,” said the landlord, “it’s no question at all as far as I am 
concerned, for I won’t go on any consideration whatever, What have I to do 
with it!” , ^ 

“ Hush !” said the sheriff's messenger. “ Hush !” 

“ Hush!” said the two officers, who now had become to the full as fearful as 
he. “ Hush V 

Then they all inclined their heads together, and said in whispers, “ What’s to 
be done ?” ’ ' 

Bill had heard enough to convince himself of the imminent danger to which 
Claude was exposed, and he darted up stairs again, and into Claude’s room. 
When there, he uttered but one word, and tliat was, “ Blowed !” 

“What!’* said Claude, “you don’t mean to tell me. Bill, that that stupid 
looking fellow has penetrated my disguise, do vou ?* • A t c 

“Blowed!”, . * . . 

“ The duce it is. How could it be ? Ah, I see.” 

Claude took a look at himself in the glass, and he saw that one of his false 
moustachois had given him the slip. This at onee accounted for the discovery 
which the sheriff’s messenger had made, and which gave that individual much 
more terror than it did Claude himself. He hastily heard Bill narrate what had 
passed in the room below, and then seizing his hat, he said— r / 

“ Come along, Bill.” 

“ Blaze away,” sail Bill; that’s the ticket. Oceans of pluck/* 

Claude darted across the corridor and into the spare room opposite. To Lock 
the door upon the inside was hi 3 first movement. Then he said— 
tl Bill, are you sure there are horses in the stables ?” 

, ‘‘Yes: two rum ’uns. The officers’, you know,* 

“ Oood; come along, I’ll give you a twist over.” 

““Murder! Thank you,” said Bill, as the next moment he fonxtd himself 
sprawling in the yard, having been twisted over the little balcony by Claude with 
a vengeance. The quantity of stable refuse, however, that was usr there, saved 
him from any hurt, although he rose in not the most savoury condition. Claude 
was at his side in a moment. The yard was pitch dark now. 

“ The horses! the horses!” said Claude. 
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« All’s right-down as a hammer,” said Bill. “ I knows the way to the 
hanimals’ cribs. Hold hard, and I’ll bring ’em to the gate at end there, afore you 
can say John Robinson.” 

Bill flung open the stable door; but at the moment he did so, Sam, the 
ostler, appeared from the inside with a small lantern in his hand. 


“I arrest you, Claude Duval,” said the sherrifTs man, " and! claim the reward.”—“Take it,” sal 

Claude, “ and make the most of it.” Page 323. 

“ Holloa 1” he said, “ what’s the row P* . ’ 

“ Nothing,” said Bill, and with a slashing blow in the ostler’s face he sent 
him insensible to the further end of the stable,. “ Blaze away 1 all’s right. Now 
my peonies, kim up.” 

Bill got hold of the horses’ harness, for he had noticed w here it was hung, an ^ 
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“ Now for it,” said the sheriffs man ; “ they have fired two shots each, and 
that uses up a pair of pistols each man. Come on. We are all safe now. Hurrah! 
Here's more force. This way, gentlemen. Follow me.” 

A couple of rough-looking men had now come from the part of the house where 
they had been drinking porter, to the assistance of Claude's assailants; but the 
sheriffs man reckoned without his host when he thought it was safe to run in upon 
Claude, for the latter had a pair of well-charged pistols left, although Bill had no 
more than he had used. 

“ I arrest you, Claude Duval,” cried the sheriffs man, “and I claim the reward.” 
l ake it,” said Claude, “ and make the most of it.” 

As ho spoke, he fired over the horse’s back into the fellow's face. He sprung 
up into the air with a yell, and then fell huddled up and shivering upon the 
cold stones. The landlord had followed with the two lights so close upon the 
sheriffs man, that he fell over him, but rolliug a pace or two, he half rose, still 
holding the lights towards Claude Duval, in an attitude as though he were im¬ 
ploring him not to take his life, as he had just taken that of the wretched man 
who lay in a death struggle within a few paces of him. Claude had but one 
pistol now left, and he cried— 

“ I have a life still at my disposal; whoever his tired of his existence may come 
on and lose it.” 

“ Rush on him. He will miss. It’s a .£100 a-piece,” cried the officer who now 
succeeded, “ and that’s worth a chance shot!” 

They made a dash for ward, but there came suddenly a blaze of light from the 
other side of the gate leading to the meadows.f There was the tramp of a horse's 
feet, and Claude, upon looking round, beheld a sight that filled him with astonish* 
ment. A couple of swarthy tooking men, with crape over half their faces, held 
lighted flambeaus, and close to the gate was Sixteen-string Jack upon Claude’s 
horse, holding a pistol in each hand, pointed at the paralysed throng in the inn 
yard. 

“Mount, Claude, and away,” cried Jack. “ Did you think I could go further 
from here, than sufficient to pick up some assistance for you ? Oh, no—off and 
away! Now, you rascals, come on, and you'll every one of you be food for 
worms.” 

M Mount,” said Bill. “ Blaze away. The osses is right as trivets. Here 
goes.” 

He and Claude were mounted in a moment. Then one of the rough-looking 
men with the torches sprung up behind Sixteen-String Jack, and Bill made good 
room for the other. All this was done so rapidly, that the people in the yard, 
who had made so sure of capturing Claude Duval, stood like statues. Claude 
took off his hat gracefully, as he said— 

“ Gentlemen, I have the honour of bidding you all good night. I suppose you 
have had enough of us for this time, but if not, you can hunt me up again, and I 
shall be happy to see you upon the same terms.” 

“Blaze away !*' said Bill, “ and douce the glimmeries !*' 

The flambeau was extinguished in a moment, and off flew Claude and his 
friends into the profound darkness of the open country, leaving those in the inn 
yard in a state better to he imagined than described. 


CHAPTER LXXX. 


RESOLUTION. 


It was a quarter to twelve, upon that night, while Cicely, Markham and May 
Russel were sitting together, in most anxious consultation concerning Claude, 
that the servant of the house, where they had taken up their lodging^came a and 
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said, that a Mr. Smith and Mr. Jones had called, and wished to see;Mr. Brere- 
ton. Markham could hardly command his voice, as he said— 

“ Show the gentlemen in.* 

Two well-dressed persons were ushered into the room, and the servant closed 
the door. There was a few moments* silence, to allow her to get out of hearing, 
and then one of the new comers walked up to Cicely, and said— 

“ My darling !'* I 

With a cry of joy she flung her arms around him— 

“ It is our Claude !* 

“Hush! hush !’* said Claude. “Be discreet both in joy and in sorrow. You 
see, Markham, I am safe, and I have performed my mission, This is my friend 
Jack. By-the-bye, how does your wound fell now. Jack ?” 

“ Much better. It is so well bandaged, that I have but little inconvenience 
from it. Ladies, I feel that I ought to apologise for this intrusion, considering 
who and what I am.** - ’ 

“You are my husband’s friend,* said Cicely, “ and that is a sacred title. I 
recollect and know nothing else of you. Be seated. Oh, Claude, Claude, what 
have I not suffered in anxiety since I last saw you, and what may I not still 
have to suffer.” 

She wept convulsively upon his bosom, and May could not conquer heir tears 
either. It was then that Markham Brereton spoke, saying— 

“ Now, Claude, will you listen to me ? You see me ; you see Cicely, whom 
you'love ; and you see your sister May, whom you love likewise. I am inclined to 
think that for me you have a friendship. You hear, I say, nothing of yourself; 
but now at this time that you are free, I ask you to think of the happiness of those 
who are about you.” 

“ Yes—yes !** said Cicely. 

“ Say on !” cried May. “ Say on !’’ 

“ Do you listen to me, Claude, with anything like seriousness ?** 

“ I do.” ; \ 

“ Then you remember, Claude, what I said to ycu once before. I implore you 
to leave England, and seek for reputation and happiness in another land.” 

“ How can I ? What means have I?” , * 

“ Leave all to me, Claude. If you will say that you will leave England for ever, 
you shall have the means. I am now in a condition to provide means for us all. 
Indeed, with the hope that I should be able to do so much as to prevail upon you 
to follow my advice, I have already made some arrangements. Your consent is 
all that is wanted. I wait your answer, Claude.” 

“And I too, Claude,” sobbed Cicely. “ I—your wife !” 

“ And I too, Claude,** said May. “ I—your sister!” 

“ God of Heaven !** said Claude, “ what would you have me do ? Am I not a 
proscribed man ? Is not a price set upon my head ? Am I not described to the 
very passengers of the streets in hand-bills, so that all men’s hands should .be 
raised against me ? And yet you ask me to do this or to do the other, as though, 
like yourself, I were free to go hither or thither,and no man could say to me, nay!” 
“ Hear me out, Claude,” said Markham. 

“I will.” 

“Then let me assure you that the reasons against your going from England are 
the very reasons why we wish you to go. We cannot say that you will succeed in 
going ; but what we wish is, that you should make the attempt to get to some place 
where you will not be proscribed, and where you will be free to go hither oi thither 
as you please, and no one to say to you, nay.” 

“ And your plan ?” 

“ It is this. If you can make your way to Southampton, you will find at the 
mouth of the Itchen a small bark, called the ‘ Rendezvous,’ bound to Cherbourg. Go 
on board and say you are No. 1, when it will push off at once with you. Ohco 
lauded, you can write to me, and we will all three eet you by the speediest meant 
of conveyance.” 
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Claude was silent. * 

“ My Claude/’ said Cicely, “ the life of alarm I lead will kill me.*' ? 

** Jaek,* said Claude, holding out his hand, *' will you go with me ?” 

“ To the end of the world, Claude. You know you have but to say the word 
to me, and I am game for any plan, here or elsewhere.” 

“ And what think you of this plan Y* 

“ I like it. Besides, Claude, I think you are bound to attempt it in deference 
to those whose happiness depends upon you. We will go together, if you like.” 

lam determined,” said Claude. •* Let it be so. If those who of late have 
hunted me will let me go in peace, I will go.” 

*' Oh ! joy—joy !” cried Cicely. “We shall be happy yet.” 

'* It is joy, Cicely,” said Claude, “ to hear you speak in such accents. The 
bloom, too, of old times, comes once more to your cheeks. Do with me what you 
will. Direct me at your pleasure. Heaven knows I have sufficiently been the bane 
of your young [existence, not to hesitate to take any step which promises you 
something of your former happiness. I will leave England if I can, Cicely.” 

She could not reply to him for the tears that crowded to her sight, and she looked 
a thousand things that no tongue could utter. Claude’s resolution was fixed. 

“ Hear me, Mr. Brereton,” he said. ** When I say to you that I will do this 
thing, I really mean it. If those who now persecute me will allow me in peace, 
with Jack, to leave England, I will leave it; but if in the attempt to do so I am 
hunted to desperation, woe be to those who so hunt me, for I will turn again and 
discard from my heart all feelings of pity that have hitherto influenced me, and 
against the powerful and the rich I will, in this country of weak piety and religious 
cant, wage an exterminating war !” 

“Bat you will succeed,” said Cicely. “ Yes, Claude, you will escape.” 

“ I hope so. But now at this moment I seem to feel——’ 

” What?—Oh ! what*” 

“ No matter. You will all of you call me superstitious, so we will say no more 
upon that head. Jack, you and I must earefully think over the best plan of carry¬ 
ing out this resolution.” 

The feeling which had come over Claude was a dismal presentiment of failure 
and misery, that were to be consequent upon the enterprise to which he had now 
pledged himself. A sort of shudder came over him, but he repressed the exhibi¬ 
tion of the feeling, and having once passed his word to make the attempt, he would 
not drawback. The presentiment of evil was true, though ; for although this was 
the most extraordinary of Claude’s adventures that he was about to undertake, so 
vas it in its results the most calamitous to him. 


CHAPTER LXXXI. 


A MAN HUNT. 


As Claude Duval is now at the commencement of that string of extraordinary 
adventures and audacious proceedings which have been hitherto kept secret from 
•all chroniclers of the career of that wonderful man, it becomes necessary that we 
snould briefly state the position in which the authorities found themselves with 
regard to him. His repeated and daring escapes had got up a feeling of aggrava¬ 
tion in the minds of the London and suburban police, which had completely 
turned into a personal feeling against Claude; and although no one could say that 
he had taken a life except in self-defence and to avoid arrest, and then only when * 
hard pressed, the higher authorities of the country chose to brand him as one of 
the worst of murderers. Now Claude Duval was a highwayman, and as a high¬ 
wayman h9 

“Did his spiriting gently 
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He robbed the rich, and he robbed without violence if he could. He always 
treated females with courtesy, and an appeal to his feelings or his generosity 
was never made in vain ; but he was, to all intents and purposes, a highwayman, 
and what is worse, he bad escaped from Newgate. He had enlisted upon his side 
all sorts of popular sympathies in consequence of his conduct n the affair of 
Markham Brereton ; he had defied the authorities, and finally, he had shot Long, 
who was one of the pet officers of the Home- Office. The result of all this was, 
that Lord William Bathurst, who was then Home-Secretary, sent for die^&henffs, 
and said—** Gentlemen, a £1000 is at your disposal from the Treasury so soon 
as I am assured of the apprehension of the notorious Claude Duval. Let him be 
taken dead or alive: but, mark me, gentlemen, he must be exterminated!*’ 

“Your lordship may depend upon us,” said the sheriffs. 

Within one hour alter this interview it was advertised and placarded over the 
city and the suburbs, that one thousand pounds would be paid for the arrest o 
Claude Duval, dead or alive, to any one or more per ons who would bring him or 
his dead body to Newgate. This set every officer in the metropolis on the alert, 
anr there commenced what may be literally called—a man hunt. We shall see 
how Claude Duval, accompanied by his old friend Sixteen-string Jack, got through 
it; and now for *‘ danger the first*’ which they had to encounter. The servant at the 
house where Markham Brereton, Cicely, and May lodged, had found out that 
there was some mystery going on ; and when Claude and Jack arrived she went 
intjp the next room, and by placing her ear against a small hole in the wainstcot, 
where a knot in the wood-work had been, removed, she heard something, but not 
all passed. In about a quarter ot an hour that servant crept down stairs 
into the kitchen, and so frightened was she at the mere name of the renowned 
Claude Duval, that she there and then, after trying to say something to her 
mistress, fainted away. This extraordinary conduct upon the part of the servant 
naturally alarmed her mistress. Some hasty but efficient restoratives were used 
upon the spur of the moment, and the girl recovered sufficiently to pronounce the 
name of Claude Duval. 

** Who?'* said the landlady. ,s Why, what is the girl dreaming about?*’ 

“ Missus, missus, Claude Duval is up stairs, and he’s going to Southampton on 
board a ship; but before he goes all our throats are to be cut across and across !** 
pon this, being seriously affected by [the vision of the throat-cutting, which 
she owed entirely to her own imagination, she fainted -aga'n. Now, the name of 
Claude Duval had scarcely ness effect upon the nrstress than upon the maid, and 
leaving the servant in her state of syncope, she ran out of the house and rouud 
the corner to a public house, the landlord of which was a constable in his own 
right, and rushing into the bar, she screamed— 

*‘ Claude Duval ! Claude Duval!" 

Now, the landlord of the Cat and Cucumber was not a hero, and he forthwith 
thought that this was no other than Claude Duval himself in some artful disguise; 
so he popped into a cupboard and shut himself in, clutching the door fast by the 
panneling, at the expense of all his finger nails. The woman who had so terrified 
him flung herself into a chair and while she screamed out at the top of her voice, 
“ Claude Duval is in my house !’* she executed a fit or two of hysterics after the 
most approved fashion, and alarmed the whole house in the course of a few 
minutes. Landlady, chambermaid, cook, boots, pot-boy, and bar-maid, all 
congregated around her, and then the landlord emerged from the cupboard. 
Ho fully intended by so doing to exercise a, pacifying influence upon all persons 
there assembled; but somehow or other he failed, as very many people do,..of 
producing the effect he intended, but was strikingly successful in producing 
the very reverse, the more especially as he prefaced his appeal with the exclama¬ 
tory observation of “ Here I am 1 here I am !’* 

Who could the assembled commons suppose it to be but the veritable Claude 
Duval himself! aod therefore it was no wonder that the chambermaid fell over the 
landlady, and the pot-boy fell over the chambermaid, and everybody else fell over 
these. 
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“ It’s me, I tell you !” cried the landlord, and he danced round the throng 
i like a wild Indian ; and then the idea struck him that the information he 
had received might be worth something, so snatching his staff from a peg, 
upon which it proudly hung by the side of a silver tankard and two punch 
bowls, he rushed from the house and made the best of his way to Newgate. 
The valorous landlord of the Cat and Cucumber was not disappointed. His 
information was valuable, and highly appreciated in the classic regions of the 
; Old Bailey ; and while he is there making a sensation, we will return to Claude and 
bn friends. They had not the remotest suspicion of what an untoward accident 
1 h ad occurred to already proclaim Claude’s whereabouts, and the consultation 
continued, and ended by Claude and Sixteen-string Jack agreeing that their beat 
plan would be to start at once, and make a first stage on horseback as far as they 
could conveniently go, so as to leave London and their more immediate enemies 
behind them. Both Jack and Claude were quite familiar with the road they 
were going to travel up on as far as Bagshot, and they did not expect to reach so 
far before finding it necessary to halt to refresh their horses, which were now at 
the public-house yard in Drury Lane, where Claude had directed Jack to go from 
the inn near Barnes. We will, therefore, now rapidly shift the scene, and get 
! our readers to stand with us at the door of the Old Moon Tavern in Drury Lane. 
1 Two horses are there ready caparisoned, and upon one of them is Sixteen-string 
Jack already mounted. The other stands close to the foot-way, and Claude 
Duval has his left hand over the saddle, while with his right hand he is shaking 
the landlord by the digits. 

“ God bless you, my body,” said old Anthony, " take care of yourself.” 

; “ I mean to do so,” said Claude, “ and if we should ever meet again, Anthony, 

you will hear of me.” 

I “ Meet again ? Pho ! We shall meet again, lad, take my word for it. You 

are a Knight of the Road, and a Knight of the Road you will be till-but no 

! matter. They won’t 1st you go, boy, I tell you; but you can try it. I say we, 
shall meet again.” 

| A lad came up at the moment, and said— 

“Anthony, can you hold that lantern up a bit, and give a fellow a light ?’* 
te Ay—ay, that can I. You are one of the right sort.” 

The lad had a piece of printed paper in his hand, which he was about to twist 
up f,or the purpose of making a pipe-light of it, hut touching his hat to Claude, he 
said in a voice of respect mingled with affection— 

“Captain, you would perhaps like to see this first V* 

1 “Do you know me Y* said Claude, as he took the paper. 

“ Yes, captain. You saved me once from the grabs, at the risk of your own 
; capture. Read it.” 

Claude took the paper, and saw it was the notice offering the thousand pounds 
reward for him. He handed it back with a smile, as he said— 

“ Do people light their pipes here with thousand pound notes ? Why, here I 
am, and any stout fellow might take me, or shoot me at all events.” 

The lad shook his head, and lit his pipe with the placard. 

“Ah, Claude,” said Matthew, “ you leave good friends behind you; but if you 
will be off—good-bye, and the sooner you go now the better.” 

Claude shook hands with the lad, and then vaulted into his saddle. He gave 
the rein to the noble steed he bestrode, and he and Sixteen-string Jack trotted 
over the uneven pavement of Drury Lane, and making the best of their way 
westward they soon cleared the houses, and got upon the high-road to Brentford, 
hoping at all events to reach Stakes before it would be necessary to make any very 
considerable halt. They were both plainly dressed, but each had strapped to his 
saddle-back a small vallaise, in which there were materials for some very 
opposite disguises, and ep.ch had a good pair of pistols upon wh ch he could rely. 
Arid now we must for a very short time indeed leave them to trot down the 
Brentford Road, while we state that they had not left the lodging of Marklam 
■ Brereton, Cicely, and May, a quarter of an hour, before a quiet ring came at the 
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area boll, and the servant, who had recovered by this time, crept into the area_ 

seivaias will do at times, to ask who was there P She was yet all of a tremble 
as she afterwards declared, with the idea that Claude Duval was still in the house, 
although she had heard the street-door opened and shut once very recently, as if 
to let some one out of the house. 

“Open the door as quietly as you can,” said a voice, that sounded like some 
one trying to file the teeth of a saw as harmoniously as it was possible to conduct 
such an operation. 

“ The Lord be good to us, who are you ?" 

“ Don't ask questions, but open the door at once, or you may have voujc 
throat cut” 15 * ' 

: This speech so chimed in with the girl's fears, that she was near fainting again, 
but she did manage to crawl up staiis and open the street-door, when she fell 
upon her knees to beg for mercy and protection—a proceeding of so unexpected a 
character to tne man upon the step, that he at once fell over her, and lay sprawling 
in the passage, making more noise than was sufficient to alarm the street. He 
swore and the girl screamed, so that if Claude had still been up stairs, it would 
not have been their fault if he had not suspected something was amiss. Five 
siiore men, who had been dodging about the neighbouring doors, came up, and 
they assembled in the passage, drawing each a pistol from his pocket. The one 
who had fallen, and who had been sent forward, on account of his slriF in finesse, 
to get the door open, gently gathered himself up, crying—“Guard the door, you 
two. Guard the door as agreed, you two. The rest follow me. It's as good, 
one way and another, as two hundred pounds a-piece. Come on." 

The four, leaving two to guard, commenced an active search, holding their 
pistols ready to fire; and there can be no doubt that these six officers, who had 
come direct from Newgate, had made up their minds to shoot Claude the moment 
they should clap eyes upon him, since the reward of one thousand pounds was to 
be paid for him alive or dead. 

“ What’s the matter ?” said Markham Brereton from the top of the stairs 
although he guessed pretty well what was the matter. ... «r- 

‘‘There he is! There he is!” cried one. Gang! went a pistol, and then 
they all saw by the light that Markham carried, that he was not their man 
Luckily the shot missed him, and Breveton, as he entered his room* cried— 
“ Thieves I Thieves ! I’ll soon give them a warm reception. . Wheie are my 
pistols ?" , / f 

“ No, no !’* shouted one of the officers, “ Good God, no ! It’s a mistake. We 
are police officers. Don't, sir. We are looking for Claude Duval.” 

“ Yes,” cried the servant, who had|recovered sufficiently to sit upon the door¬ 
mat, “ and he’s up stairs, and he said he was going to Southampton to bid Eng¬ 
land a doo . I heard him say a doo . If there's any reward a going, perhaps, 
gentlemen, you'll think of me, Susan Grates, with only eight pounds a-year, and 
find herself in every think." 

* e Claude who ?’* cried Markham. 

“Duval, the famous highwayman,” said one of the officers. “ Remember it’s 
felony to harbour him, sir.” 3 “ * 

“ Stuff, I know nothing of Duval. Now that I know who and what you are;, 
you may come and search and welcome ; but I’m not at all obliged to you for 
the pistol-shot you sent at me.” 

“ Never mind it, sir. It wasn’t meant for you. If so be as it bad hit you, it 
would have been all a mistake, so never mind about that, sir.” 

The officers had concluded their search of the lower part of the house, and 
now they mounted the stairs; but their tact in such matters soon convinced them 
that if the bird had been there at all it had flown, and they looked amasingly 
Csappointed, as one of them said, “Why, the girl here declares she heard 
Claude Duval himself speak of going to Southampton, and so on to leave the 
country.” 

“The girl may declare just whatever it may please her whim or fancy, but 
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there is no Claude Duval here to my knowledge ; I and these ladies raa Y ha J 
talking of him, as many folks do, and that may have misled the servant, who has 

^•^Tliuly^tv^^ncSl omccr. “ Come along, comrade, ; I see it is 
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MAEKHAM BRERETON IS FIRED AT BY MISTAKE. 

all a mistake. We must wait for better luck ; and I can only say, sir, tl.at we 
apologise to you for the trouble we have given you. 

“Oh, 1 suppose you must do your duty.” * p , 

The officers all leit the house, but when they got round the corner oi ms 
street, he who had last spoken, said— 
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** Comrades, the information was correct—I know that fellow. If a Mr, 
Brereton; and you may take your oaths Claude has been there, and has gone. 
We will be off to the sheriff’s at onoe, and something must be decided on. That 
was the nest, although the bird was not in it." 

At the very moment that the officer was making such a sagacious remark, Mark*, 
ham Brereton said in a whisper to May and Cicely— 

‘ “ Claude’s route is discovered, and some means must be taken to warn him; 
I will think and act as quickly as possible.’* 

. What measures they were that Markham Brereton took, we must leave to be 
developed by circumstances, while it behoves us to detail the extraordinary steps 
which the police authorities, backed by t he Home Office, took for the apprehension 
of Claude. A body of men, no.le's than thirty in number, was collected together; 
and, as the authorities did not for n moment doubt that it was really the intention 
of Claude to get to Southampton, whether for the purpose of embarkation or not, 
they, by hard riding across the country, stationed these men in parties of three 
along the high-road, with directions for them to trot for some miles to and fro 
upon the road, and intercept any one suspected. Now, the clear distance from 
London to Southampton being seventy-five miles, these thirty men commanded 
the road extremely well, and more particularly so, as they did not commence their 
surveillance until they got to Honnslow and its vicinity. Their oiders distinctly 
were to capture or kill Claude Duval. 


I ■ M . 




CHAPTER LXXXII. 


CLAUDE S PROGRESS. 


1 V > 

i Again we ride'with Claude and Jack upon the high-road to Brentford. The* 
night was anything hut peasant. A drizzling rain was falling, and the boisterous 
sout .west Wind i°as blowing, which, when it came across the trees made such a 
howling and wailing noise, that one would have thought a thousand devils were 
trying to tear them up by their roots. They did not ride fast, for Claude was 
desirous of spaiing the horses, not knowing what untoward circumstances might 
yet disturb the serenity of their route. It was a wise precaution, although neither 
he nor Jack had the least idea that their intentions were known, or that duch for. 

. midable preparations were making against them. They had passed through the 
long straggfing town of. Brentford, and were half way to Starnes, when some clock 
In the vicinity of where they were struck three. * Claude counted the strokes, bat 
just as he. said “ three/ 1 Jack held up his hand and cried— ' 
i “ Listen P* v ., ,2 t 

t laude Inclined his eat* and heard quit® plainly the tramp of a horse’s feet 
. coming after them upon the road they had taken. It was quite clear, from the 
sound, that it was only one horseman, and Claude said— 
l •’“Let us go on at a walk, Jack, till this horse comes up to us. I suppose we are 
a match fq one mounted man, if he should prove an enemy 
I “Hush 1 said Jaek again, “ What’s that VI 

[ “ What’s what, Jack ? You are full ol alarms to-night, or rather this morning.” 

“ No, Claude, no. Hold my horse while I dismount a moment, and listen 
closer to the ground, for my ears much deceive me if l do not catch the sound of 
horses’feet in the meadow to the left. I shall soon know , Claude.” 

I Jack dismounted, and crouched down with his ear almost couching the long 
grass on the way-side, and then springing ur», he cried — 

“ I Was right, Claude. Some horsemen are coming at a hard canter across those 
meadows.” * . * 1 y \ » 

“ Never mind those just now. Jack,” sail Claude; “ but remount; for oar 


* ***** 
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friend in the rear, if he be one, will be upon us directly, and here he is. 
Hold•” 

Claude wheeled his horse into the middle of the road, and faced the advancing 
rider, who reined in his steed with a force and suddenness that threw it upon its 
haunches, as be cried, in the well-known voice of Markham Brereton— 

(i Thank God, I am in time ! Claude, I have news for you,” 

'I •* For me ? Of Cicely ? Oh ! tell me—she is well ?” 

u Quite. But your route and intention of escaping are both discovered, and 
the bloodhounds of the law are now upon your track. £1000 are offered for you, 
dead or alive ; and exertions, such as never were before made, are now making 
for your apprenension. Thank Heaven, I have overtaken you to warn you !” 

“ You hear. Jack,” said Claude, in a saddened tone. “ My prophetic feeling 
was correct. I thought that We should not be permitted to go in peace. Mr. 
.Brereton, from my heart I thank you. Go to London again, and protect Cicely. 
Do not risk being seen here in bad company. If I succeed in what I am attempt¬ 
ing, you will hear from me; if I fail, you will hear of me. Farewell, sir; 1 owe 
you much, and you have had much to forgive in me.” 

“ No—mo, Claude. No.” 

*' Hark!” said Jack ; “ they come.” 

“ They?” end Brereton. “ Whom mean you ?—enemas?” 

“ To us, perhaps, Mr. Brereton, but not to you,” said Claude. “We hear 
some horsemen hurrying across the meadows. I pray you ieave us, and do not 
stain a spotless reputation by even seeming to exchange courtesies with such as 
we are. Farewell!— farewell!” 

'* No, Claude—hear me. You are now engaged upon, perhaps, the only enter¬ 
prise of your life with which I can truly sympathise. You are seeking the road 
and the means of procuring an honourable career, and it behoves me to help you 
on. I will not desert you. If thess be foes who are approaching, they must be 
met. Better for three to meet them than two. I am armed.” 

“ And will you, indeed, aid in my defence, knowing who and what I am ?” 

*• “Yes; for 3 *ou are endeavouring to be that which you are not now. I am 
mot helping the highwayman, but I am helping Claude Duval, who is trying to 
be honourable and honest.” 

“ Here they are !” cried Jack. ** Here they are!” 

Six horsemen dashed through a little* edge, and gained the highway. 

“ Stand 1” cried one. “ In the king's name, stand, whoever you are ! We 
are officers! Declare your names and condition, or we will fire upon you! 
Our present duty doesn't stand on ceremony !” 

“Forward!” cried Claude; and he spurred his horse towards the officers— 
,l Forward against the bloodhounds who are in for a man-hunt!” * 

He fired one of his pistols as he advanced, and Jack did the same. The officers 
hastily discharged a volley at Claude and his friends, and then they were all 
mingled up together. Claude struck one officer senseless from his horse with the 
heavy silver-mounted hut-end of his discharged pistol. One had been shot. Jack 
grappled with another, and Markham Brereton was assailed by two, one of whom 
had to hold his horse until the other should get a fair aim at him to shoot him. 
Claude flew to his rescue and dashed down another of the foe, at the same 
moment that Jack and the one with whom he was struggling both fell from their 
horses together. Jack, contrived, however to keep his hotse’s bridle over his arm; 
hut the officer disengaging himself, and finding that his party was getting the 
worst of it, ran off on the London-road, shouting “Murder! murder 1 ” at the 
top of his luDgs. Markham Brereton had knocked dow n the one with whom he 
grappled, and who so obligingly tried to hold him to be shot; and the sixth, who 
had fired, but ineffectually, two pistols, and kept rather aloof of the fray, set 
spurs to his horse, and galloped off at a bieak»neck pace, expecting every moment 
to hear a bullet whizzing after him. » 

“ Jack—Jack, are you hurt?” cried Claude. 

* No, Claude! And you ?” 
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"Not a scratch l” 

“ Nor p* said Markham Brereton, " to signify. Claude—Claude, what will 
you do now?*, • , »r A . & it > tt -, i-> wi 

“ Pursue my journey, and by the high-road, too. I know my danger. I will 
do what I have undertaken if I can, and woe be to those who stop me. Your 
hand, Mr. Brereton. The successful, issue of this first struggle I owe to yoa. 
And now I implore you to leave me. Remember shat Cicely and May if I fall* 
have no friend in the world but you.” , & yi,u ?i ^ v> 

rat is true. I thought, at the moment, of going with you ; but you have 
decided me. * Farewell, Claude, until me meet again. * Farewell I” - 

Claude and Jack had now mounted again, and Markham* Brereton turned his 
horse’s head to London. Claude waved his ®rm, and then off they went separate 
ways; but Markham Brereton, with the honest heart hit bosom bad ever known 
found his feeling in favour of Claude Duval had reached its highest pitch, at the 
very time he believed him to be, in a manner of speaking; doomed ':o destruction; 
tor he did not think it at all possible that Claude could escape the powerfuuneans 
,now resorted to,for his apprehension. ‘^ :u ii uoj v , -mu. l \+Ji 

“ He is doomed!- He is doomed!” was the exclamation of Markham Brereton, • 
after he had left Clmide and Sixteen-string Jack. * " He ia doomed! and, as he 
truly says, I shall be the only friend of poor May Duval, and of my sister Cicely.^ 

I Jack and Claude trotted on about a mile before either of them'spoke ; and 
then Claude, rising somewhat in his stirrups, said— baa yhiw i'Joir ; -*r 5*1 
■I” Jack, where are we now ? Can you guesr l That Mttle racket with our old 
friends the police, has, I confess, put me somewhat out of ray reckoning.” 

" We most be close to Staines,” 6aid Jack. But, Claude, tell me irully what 
you think of our chances r**" 

" Just what I always thought, Jack, neither more nor less.Vo 
t And that F > « .. «. <■ » .- tsi ■ - <; !fi 

u That is, that we shall fail. Now look you. Jack. .My crimes, as they choose 
to call them, are nothing in the eyes. of. .the officers,but only consider how valu¬ 
able I hare become. I am a £1000 note, you know, tlead or alive, tos whoever 


into the angry turmoil of fife, fie assured we shall notescape.” ^ ' ; 

*. "Then why not strike across the fields to Hounslow at once ?” 

"1 have promised Cicely.” „ * zvi P i €■*&'.% » - mu: 
i " Well, Claude, you shall take your own way * and, fail or succeed, I am with 
you. And there is one thing I have made up my mind to, which is, if they do 
kill you they shall kill me, too, for I will only Jive-long enough after you to baulk 
some of tkeraof thefenjoyment of the expected: reward/* 4 aoSbl! •* J 

“ 1 ou must think differently. Jack. But come on. Our horses don’t fail, and 
we may get through 4 Staincs yet/%3* si Mw A. 

The rain had by this time blown off, but the wind: was high and squally; and 5 
when they came near to any, open space, H blew in .such buffeting gusts against 
them, that the horses frequently swerved froiq the.: high-road. several paces to 
avoid its violence, and in this way they got on for a couple of miles further, when 
the lights of Staines becamedistinctly visible to them. -Thus provided, they 
found no foes to oblige them to forego their; intentions, and they resolved upc. 1 
waiting for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour to give the horses some refresh¬ 
ment. They wanted nothing in particular themselves, but they both felt of what 
importance it was to keep the cattle, in condition.: r .< ■■ 

“ Stop, Jack,” said Claude, "at the first, tun you see. It can’t matter which \ 
and by no means go inside, or stray above a few paces from your horse. One 
don’t know who in Staines might be glad of. a £1000 this damp and gusty night. 
Push on, we shall be therein ten minutes.”/. L v ' 4 ' ; 

They put their horses to increased speed, andsoon reached the picturcsquesuburbs 
of Staines, and drew up at the door of a comfortable-lookin'? little inn, in front 
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of which was a good horse-trough and a pump. A man was quite busy pasting 
a bill upon the face of the pump, and whistling carelessly as he did so. How 
heedless was he of the pang that bill might give to some fellow* being! Claude* 
as he dismounted, glanced at it, and saw that it had at the top, in large letters, 
“ £1000 Reward,” He knew those letters at once. He had seen one of those 
bills in Drury*lane. Claude reached close up to the pump, and read the bill 
through, which the man observing, he said— " 

<« Do you think they'll catch him, sir ' r> ' 

•• No/' said Claude. ’W*?" ' 


I've heard some good of the chap.” 

Claude walked slowly away and rejoined Jack. The ostler of the house 
hid Mined forth to take charge of the horses, and touchinghis cap to Claude, he said, 

“ Will you leave 'em here in the yard, sir ? Capital ’commodation, here, sir. 1 ' 

“No,” said Claude; “ rub them down a little, wash their feet, and give them 
a few mouthfuls of wet hay. That will do.” 

r, “Wery good, sir—wery good. Humph! a precious knowing-looking blade 
that.” 

The landlord now came out, and waving his hand in quite an oratorical 
manner, he said to Claude and Jack— 

“ Walk in, gentlemen—walk in; everything of the best, gentlemen. Private 
room, or capital parlour. We pride ourselves on our ale, gentlemen; this way* 
if you please.” 

“ No, thank you,” said Claude. “ We make no stay ; but bring a couple of 
glasses of ale, if you please, and we will drink them. Your accommodation 
inside is so good that if we were to cross the threshold, who knows but we might 
not be able to tear ourselves away ?” 

“H&! ha!” laughed the landlord; “verygooch Well, gentlemen, it's as 
you please, of course. I'll bring the ale in a moment.” 

The ostler, with the hissing noise peculiar to his class, rubbed down the horses 
with a whisp of straw, and the landlord appeared with the ale, while Jack was 
reading the bill on the pump. 

u Ah, gentlemen 1” said the landlord, “it's a shocking thing to see £1000 notes? 
flying about in such a way, ain't it ? It would be the making of me now if 1 could 
nab him. Ah, dear me! a £1000! What a set-up to a struggling man.*' 

” Well,” said Ciaude fi “ I only wish you may get it. Are the norses ready, 
ostler?” , ^ 

“ Yes, sir, here they is. as fresh as daisies, and as rosy as apples in August. 
Thank you, sir. Hilloa!—more customers; why, what is the matter ? They 
seem half dead ones.” 

A strange cavalcade was within tight of the inn. It was now about five 
o'clock in the morning, and there was sufficient light just to make it a puzzle to 
know if It were beat to have a-lantern or not; nevertheless, those who ap¬ 
proached earned a light, and it was evident that some of them were wounded. 
The dea (hat they might be the officers with whom he, Claude, accompanied by 
Jack and Markham, had h&d the recent encounter, crossed his mind in a 
moment, and touching Jack upon the arm, he whispered— 

** Mount, and away !” 

” All ready* said Jack, as he vaulted into the saddle* . . 

Claude followed his example; and then that strange spirit of fun or. mischief, 
call it what you will, which was a part of his nature, came over him; and at that, 
inopportune moment, and regardless of the possible inference that might bedrawn 
from his conduct, he beckoned to the landlord, and when that worthy came close 
to his stirrup, Claude touched him, and said to him in a confidential sort of voice— 

“My friend I don't think you will ever be set up by the £1000 you will get 
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for the apprehension of Claude Duval. Good night l—»you are too wise here b> 
a good deal# 4 * • r r. r • * 

Claude touched his forehead with his finger, and then accompanied by Jack, 
galloped from the door of the inn, just as the approaching cavalcade of men on 
horseback and on foot were within fifty paces of the door. v. • 4 

j “ Now, Jack, s said Claude, “ this will be a case of the devil take the hinder- 
most. J .old on, and scamper away as though the dead Jew doctor were behind 
you, who brought you to life again, after your little adventure at Tyburn/' 
i •* Don’t mention it," said Jack; “ that’s a subject ! never willingly refer to/' 
i “ Excuse me, then; but ride on.” \ J? 

j “ Most willingly/' !*•/* -*• V / 1 *% .. •(. I*, 

They both now put their horses to their utmost speed; for from what Claude 
had said to the cunning landlord of the public-house, at. Well as from the descrip¬ 
tions that would be given of them, there could be no doubt that they would be 
hotly as well as immediately pursued, and the) wished both to get such a start 
of the parly who would follow them as, at all events, not to be at the *«v cy of 
every little petty accident that might happen to them on their route. Thus far 
this desirable state of things would certainly not fail to be soon accomplished, if 
they continued at anything like their present rate for long without pursuit; but' 
that eras not to be. As Claude had foreseen,»the; advancing party soon found 
they were upon the track; and although now those who came ou foot were 
completely thrown off the chase, the horsemen, stimulated both by cupidity and 
by revenge, took to the road in good style, and it would evidently be no fault of 
theirs if they did not hunt to death the man upon whose head society had set 
its bane and its price, Alasl poor Claude. ~ •i J " h p* ' " 


CHAPTER LXXXIII. '/ 

• 0 t rt '. s'. 1 £ 1 it ■■ •* * - ’ • “1 

CLAUDE AND JACK IN NEW CBARAGTEES. 

4 ft. 44!^ -1 Jf t. * r r,'.. 

/* Hark!” cried Jack; “do you hear anything, Claude V* 

44 No—no. Don’t draw bridle up yet, Jack ; push on one mile further, if you 
think your horse will stand it/’ * - - ' • • 

“ Not at this rate, Claude.” 

*' Then slacken a little/' 

They now decreased their speet nearly a third ; but yet they went at rather a 
dashing pace, and got over in the next five or ten minutes a considerable 
stretch of ground ; so that even Claude began to think.it would be just as well 
to listen a little to ascertain it their pursuers were or were not upon their track. 

“Now, Jack,” he cried, “hold in a bit.” 

Jack did so. and th panting steeds, with right good will, paused in the middle 
of rather a miry piece of roadway. .As soon as the clatter of their own horses' 
hoofs ceased, there could be no mistake about the fact of their being pursued, 
although it was quite clear" that they were considerably in advance o the 
mounted party who were so anxious to come up with them, g» * - f 

j “Jack, where are we?” said Claude. > * ' : 

1 “1 am looking about me to find out.,: Ah, l know now. Why, we have got 

into a cross-road by some means, and have passed Bagshot,” 
j “Indeed ?” " if# h* Iwrf a! ** i Vixm LA * k 

“ 3 es, Claude, indeed we have, and what is worse, 1 know we are near a public- 
house called ‘The Weavers’ Arms/” ‘ “ v -* - ... ^ ' (/ 

“Friendly?” . 1 » v ~ / .4 

“ Quite the reverse, Claude; let us avoid it by all means. It is kept by a man 
named C iuk, who is oneof the greatest rascals nnhuog. He has committed crimes 
all his life, bat continued, .somehow, to keep upon the right side of theUNr* 
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both 


hung. 


1 ! 


He would give us up for ten pounds, and go twenty miles to see us 
if he were promised our boots for his trouble.*’ 

“ The deuce he would! Trot on, Jack.” 

They were now trotting along the road, and Jack added— 

“Yes, Claude, I know the rascal well. He keeps the house with his wife and 
niece, and does little business; but some say they would not sleep there for a 
night for five hundred pounds, or the hopes of it, if they were alive in the morn¬ 
ing to claim it.” 

“ Humph! You know, Jack, that our great object just now will be to put our 
pursuers upon a wrong scent.” 

u Of course. Shall we strike into the meadows ?” 

“ Why, no, Jack ; I have made myself a positive promise that I would go to 
Southam pton if I could, and by the high-road, too ; and, please the pigs, I will 
)) do so if I can, I don’t mean to say that 1 would hesitate, if obvious reasons de- 
manded it, to turn aside fiom my path into the open country, but I will only 
do so m a last extremity.'* 

j. “ That is like you, Claude ; but, for God’s sake, listen.*’ 

“ I hear them coming, Jack. Ah! what light is that I see glimmering yonder^ 
like a faint star amid the trees ? Do you know it ?” 

“ Yes; it ^s at the door of the Weavers’ Arms.” 

“ Come on, then, I have thought of something which may answer our purpose, 
and which I will communicate to you as we ride on. Desperate circumstances, 
you know. Jack, require desperate remedies.” 

“ They do, indeed.” 

As Claude and Jack now rode rapidly on, the former, in a very few words, 
communicated to the latter the scheme he had hit upon, but which will best, to 
the reader, show itself in the performance. Jack, to be sure, held up his hands, 
and gave a sort of groan, to which Claude carefully responded— 

“ You think I am mad, Jack ?” 

“No—no, Claude, not mad; but of all the daring and desperate. things that 
ever you did, or I have, from popular rumour, heard of your doing, this transcends 
them.” 

“ Will you aid me, Jack ?—that is the question.” 

jj No, Claude, that is not the question, for you know well it is beyond all ques¬ 
tion. Only tell me what you would have me to do, and I will do it, even if it 
were to ride back and meet those who are upon our track, and ask them the time 
of night. I am with you upon this enterprise, and i will live or die with you 
m it.” 

* “ Then, Jack, we will do things that all we have done shall, in comparison, 
sound tame and commonplace. Come on. Ah! here we are. Is that a man 
at the door?” 

“ Yes—yes.” 

“ Do you think they will recognise you ?” 

“Certainly not. They think we with the dead. Basides, I have altered my¬ 
self very much, as you yourself admit; so, in the name of all that’s desperate, 
come on.” 

“ Good,” said Claude ; and trotting up to the door of the inn, he said— 
“Hiiloa! Ostler! ostler!” 

w Here you are,” seid a surly voice; “what now? Can't you. see a fellow 
when he’s standing at the door, in consekense o’ hearing the osses’ feet 

“ Very good, amiable creature,” said Claude. ‘'Have you anybody in the 
house ?” 

' “Yes.” 

“ Well, who is it ? and here’s a crown for you.” 

“O ! that alters the matter ; when l see a gemman is a geraman^ it’s quite 
another affair altogether. There’s nobody in the parlour but Jakes the 
|{ lawyer.” 

“ Well, take them two horses nto the stable.” 


Ti 
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' “ The yard, to cool, you mean V* ^ j 

•- “ No —the stable at once; so do as yon are told, and recollect, you hare not got 
the crown yet, although you will have it. Come now, Joe, look sharp 

“ Weil, that’s odd,” muttered the ostler; “ how corned he to.know as my 
name was Joe, 1 wonder; for Joe it is, and no sort o’ mistake. Ho ioraedever, 
« crown is a crown.” 

"With this wise apothegm, the ostler took the two foaming horses by the bridles 
and led them through agate into the inn-yard, and thence to the stable. Claude 
and Jack followed him closely, and entered the stable w ith him. They waited 
until he had lit a little piece ^of candle end, and stuck it to* the wall, and then 
Claude, stepping close up to him, laid hold of him by the collar with one hand, 
and clapped the muzzle of a pistol against his head with the other, saying as he 
did so*— ’ s x ./> v " i. ■ : *■ Tjk? 

** If you speak one word* except in answer to me, or make the least alarm, Fil 
blow your brams out as soon as L would take a mad dog by the tail and 
smash him.” - t J j - > 

The ostler’s mouth opened to an extraordinary width, and he glared at Claude 


The ostler’s mouth opened to an extraordinary width, and he glared i t Claude 
like a man possessed ► vr • * •* 

‘‘ Now, Jack,” added Claude, u quick!? . r. 

Jack, with great dexterity, dragged the ostler to one of the racks, and so tied 
him up by the halter round his neck, that any very violent exertion would infallibly 
hang him; then with a piece of strong twine that he had about him. Jack had the 
fellow’s bauds securely tied behind him. - * *■ • h « 

“ Now, my friend,” said Claude, as he laid the five-shilling piece upon the ground, 
" I promised you a crown, and a crown you shall have; but one of us intend 
to keep guard in the yard, and if you make any noise* you.will be a dead 


fl 

man. 


“ Oh, sir 1” v; 

“Silence !” - 'w *, i * ! ! 

t 4 r 

“ Yes, yes, yes, sir ; oh, no, no, don’t; 1 am silent—»oh dear, yea!” 

Caude and Jack closed the stable door, and then at once went into the 
house. To the right hand of the passage was the bar, with all. its bright array 
of classes, and pots, and jugs, and into which there was an entrance by & little 
half door, and, immediately opposite, was the door of the parlour; in which Clauds 
had been informed that Mr. Jakes the lawyer whoever that individual might be) 
was solacing himself. There was a good light burning in the bar, and in it sat the 
pious landlord of the Wcavers* Arms, and hw wife, while a young lass, his niece, 
was receiving a severe lecture upon the impropriety of wearing her hair in curls. 

. It only encourages the filthy men,” said Mrs. Clink, “and that’s what you 
do ft for.” ■ r 4 K **> >• ’* V %■ ~ 

Indeed, aunti” * ’ r 

“ How dare .you,” said Click—“how dare you'contradict your 4unt? 
* Honour your parents, that thy days may be long in the land/ and as you are 
an orphsn, that text may be very weH altered to * honour your uncle a»d aunt.’ 
llemember that we keep you from the workbouse.” * j '• 

l “No, uncle.” ~~ ' ■ , , .... Vj* 

“What?” 

“ I say no, uncle, because that is not the fact. I act here as your servant, 
and the only great difference" between me and the other * servants is, that I 
get no wages, and am expected to be more thankful seemingly upon that 
account than my conscience will let me.” : \ 

Mr. and Mrs. Click held up their hands, with a kind of holy horror, as though 
they could have said—'*There’s gratitude for you. That’s what yoa get for 
feeding the hungry, and clothing the naked!” and at that moment Claude and 
Jack entered the house. The last few words of this controversy were not lost 
upon C aude. He gathered hope from them, that the niece might not feel so 
very much hurt, if he were to the uttermost to carry out his plan of operadoiaf. 
Walk^ g nght on, until he came to the little half door that led into dlie tar. 


t 

’ V. ‘V l ■ 1 ♦ 
*• wS 
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Claude opened it with all the coolness in the world, and to the utter astonishment 
of the landlord, stood in the sanctum sanctorum of the Weavers’ Arms. 

“ Have you a cupboard ?” said Claude. 

“ A cupboard V* gasped the landlord. 

“ A cupboard r" said Mrs. Clink. 1 r ; 





Uif.VfL&S IX AN AWKWARD “ FIX” E STW3HN |CL A UDE AND MA.TIY ANN. 

r? ‘yjjg eyes of both of them wandered tc a door in the wall, and Claude at once 
stepping to it, flung it open, and saw a tolerably-sized pantry. 

“ Good !” he said ; and as he spoke he crew from his breast-pocket: a pistol. 
“Now, Mr. Clink, I will trouble you for those linen sleeves you have on and for 

that apron, after which you will do me the honour of getting into that cupboard; 
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and you, madam,** turning to Mrs. Clink, “along with him, or I swear by all 
that’s sacred 1 will blow your brains oat, and make you famous as the Clinks 
who were murdered by Claude Duval, in all time to come.** 

** Claude—Duval I** gasped the landlord. 

“The Lord look down upon us!** sail the landlady. * 

Jack, however, gave neither of them much time for reflection. He stripped the 
linen sleeves from the landlord, and took his apron likewise, and then thrust him 
into the cupboard, with a shock that nearly sent all the breath out of hfe 
body. 

“ Now, madam, follow your spouse,” said Claude, “ and if I hear so much as a 
cough or a sneeze, or even a breath too hardly drawn, and calculated to excite 
attention, 1 will send the contents of a pair of double-barrelled pisNMs through 
the panel of this door. There’s a thousand pounds reward for me alive or dead, 
and you may both earn it if you like, by sacrificing your lives for it, and it will 
make a nice little fortune for your pretty niece here.’ 1 ’ 

Bang went the door of the cupboard, and Jack locked it, while Claude, hastily 
divesting himself of his coat, hat, and cravat, put on the landlord’s sleeves and 
apron. Jack made the same preparations, oaty turning up his shirtsleeves; so 
that, as they both stood there, no one would have supposed that they were any* 
thing else than belonging to the place. All this while the* niece had sat in 
silent amazement, and Claude now turning to her, said,—My dear, you know 
who I am, and what a sum of blood-money you would get by betraying me. 
Every guinea would look red with gore. 1 use no threats to you, but I make 
one iiomise. 

“ Nay,” continued Claude, with that soft and handsome' smile, which at times 
would light up his features as though a ray of sunshine had come across them. 
** Nay, be not alarmed. Nothing can be further from my purpose, than to cause 
you a moment’s pain. The promise I make % ou is, that if you can have the heart 
to betray me, you may dowith per 'ect personal .safety, as neither mv friend 
i nor I would raise an arm against you. Now, Jack, bo busy. Remember, you are 
Sam the waiter, and a hit of a fool as most Saro$a&re, and 1 am the landlord of 
the Weavers’ Arms, and we have heard a couple of fellows ride by here at a 
breakneck pace, some quarter of an hour ago.” 

' u Agreed. All’s right/' said Jack. u Listen 1” 

Claude did so, and distinctly heard several horsemen'arrive at the door of the 
inn. One of them crid out— 

« Come on. What are.you lagging behind for ? Tl he is here, we ought, as 
many of us as possible, to be in at the death* Come on/’ 

“ My nag has gone lame,” said another. “ Don t dismount any more of you, 
Jefferson and I will go in and see if he is here, or has been past. Confound the 
fellow, what a dance he leads us; but we must have. him. Who'on earth can it 
be he has with him ?” 

| l( Ah, that’s a puzzler,” said another. 

Jack had bow, with a towel in one hand and a glass in the other, gone out to- 
the passage ; and as he met the two officers, he said— 

“Want your horses seen to, gentlemen?” 

| “No-no. What house is this ? We are from London.” 

“ Weavers’ Arms, gentlemen, at your service. Master’s in the bar. Want 
bed, gentlemen ?** 

“ No—no. Oh, are you the landlord V* 

** I ou‘_'ht to go for to be,” sail Claude, who had lit a pipe, and was smoking 
it with all the deliberation in the world. “ Is anything amiss, sir?” 

tf Nothing particular. Have two horsemen passed your door lately, landlord?” 

** Two fellers going like mad—one a long *un with a slouched hat, on a dark 
hay?” 

“ Yes—yes.” 

“ Lord bless you, yes. Why, they are five miles off by now, if they keep up 
their pace/* 
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“ Confound them !” 

«« What, do you want ’em ? Lord love you, if I’d only now have known that, 
I could have hailed them from my door, and told ’em to wait a bit till you came 
up. What a pity, wasn’t it now, really ?” 


CHAPTER LXXXIV. 


THE ROAD AGAIN. 

The officer turned to his companions, as he said— 

“ Why, this fellow is a born fool. I tell you what, master landlord, one of 
them men on horseback was Claude Duval, and there’s a clear £1000 offered 
for him alive or dead ; so you see a nice chance has gone by you.” 

“ A thousand pounds?” 

J ‘Ah, yes. Neither more nor less” 

“ Why I shall be a made man—when I catches him. Well, if ever I sees him 
behind this here bar, I’ll know now what to go for to say to him. A thousand 
pounds? Oh, my eye 1” 

“ Stupid, is there any one in your house ?’* 

e * Only mad Mr Jakes,” said the landlord’s niece. “ He’s a gentleman whose 
wits are not all right, poor man, but quite harmless, and we let him sit in the 
parlour of an evening. He knows nobody, poor silly creature, and sometimes he 
miscalls both me and my uncle, and thinks himself all sorts of things, sometimes 
the captain of a ship, and sometimes a king, and at times a lawyer.” 

“ What, Kate,” said Claude, taking at once the judicious hint thus thrown out 
to him by the landlord’s niece, “is poor silly Mr. Jakes in the parlour?” 

“ Yes, uncle. Didn’t you see him come in ?'’ 

“ Not I, faith, my gal; but howsomdever—” 

At this moment the parlour door was opened, and the face of a middle-aged 
red-whiskered man appeared at it with a large tumbler with a spoon in it, and a 
slice of lemon at the bottom of it, in his hand. 

“ Mr. Clink,” he said, “ just fill this again if you please, and make it a little 
sweeter than the last. Eh ?—Lord bless me— why—why—eh ? What’s all 
this ?” 

“ Is that the mad fellow ?” said one of the officers. “ He seems to be getting 
worse rather. What an odd look he has got, to be sure. Why he looks like a 
man who was never so much astonished in all his life. Come—come, Jakes. 
Lie down, sir!” 

“ What 1” said the attorney, “ am I mad ?” 

“ Not a doubt of it. Lie down, sir. Come—come ! Upon my word, land- 
lord, you ought not to permit a man in such a state of mind to have mixed liquors. 
What, now, if he were to go off quite furious all of a sudden ?” 

“Not allow me,to have mixed liquors?” cried the attorney, as he advanced to 
the bar, and looked at Claude with an air of astonishment. " Who are you, I 
should like to know, and where is Clink ?” 

“ I never seed you so bad as you is to-night, Mr, Jakes,” said Claude; t{ I 
shan’t let you have any more brandy and water. Go home, do. Go home, now, 
and you shall be a captain of a ship. That pleases him generally,” added Claude 
in a whisper to the officers. f 

“ 0„h, does it? It’s always best to humour these mad fellows, I think. Ld 
home, Cap'ain Jakes, go home, do, there’s a brave fellow. You are a yaptain, 
you know—poor fellow—go home.” . 

Jakes stood with the tumbler in his hand, and his mouth wide open with 
astonishment. He s took his head, and pissed his hand over his eyes. It was 
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quite clear that Jakes.was getting extremely doubtful whether he was awake or 
j asleep. At length, with a stamp of the foot, he cried— 

“ What the deuce is the meaning of all this ? Are you all drunk, or do you 
want to drive a man out of his senses ? I am an attorney/* 

‘‘There, gentlemen, I thought as how he’d come to that/’ 

“ Where’s Mr. Clink ? and who the devil are you ?” 

“ There he goes—there he goes ! Do you hear him, Kate ?” 

“ Kate ? Why, she’s no Kate. She's the landlord’s niece, and her name is 
Mary Ann. Good God ! what, in the name of all that’s abominable, is this 
horrid mystification about ? Am I mad ? or have you all taken leave of your 
senses? or is this some detestable stupid joke to bewilder a man by swearing him 
out of his own identity, and his judgment of others? Speak, some of you, for, 
upon my life, it’s enough to make the most peaceable man in the world violent 
to be treated in this way like a fool.” 

“Well,” said the principal officer, “we must be off again. We can’t stop 

I here any longer. Claude Duval may by this time have fallen into the hands of 
the next party on the watch for him ; but it don’t matter, as we have all agreed 
j to share the reward among us. We shall trot on gently the next five minutes/’ 

• But won’t you try to catch him V said Jack. . - 

“ Oh, we must have him. We are tracking him regularly down the road. 
Oh, thank you.” • 

The niece feeling that if Claude was asked to draw any liquor he might, by 
his not knowing exactly which tap to appeal to, and a certain awkwardness in 
such an office, betray himself, had filled two nice little glasses with brandy, and 
I placed them, before the officers, who tossed them off in a moment, and one 
tendered a shilling in payment. 

; “Oh, no—no,” said Claude. “ I stand that.” 

“You are very liberal,” he added, “and you may depend we shall give your 
house a profitable visit on the first opportunity ; so good-night to you. W e must 
• be off now, for business is business, you know.” 

“ Oh, of course. Qooci night, gentlemen.” 

“ But stop a bit,” cried Mr. Jakes, “ stop, I say. I’m sure there’s something 
going on. i’m an attorney, and can see a thing or two. Stop, I say, if you are 

officers. Don't be made fools of, for I begin to suspect-” 

“ Ah, poor devil!” said the principal officer, as he mounted his horse. “What 
a thing it is for a man to lose his wits in such a way. He begins to suspect,, 
does he ? Ha I ha! Good-night landlord. You will see as again some day.” 

The officer was not illiberal, for he threw a sixpence to Jack, who held his. 
horse by the Jbridle for him to mount, and in another moment they were off at a 
good round trot, that took them soon a mile from the Weavers’ Arms. 

“ Triumph !” cried Jack, 

; “ Hush l” said Claude. “ Hush, Jack ! Don’t hilloa until we are fairly out 
of the wood.” 

“ Bat we are.” 

( “ I hope so—I hope so. My dear Kate, or Mary Ann, or whatever your name 
may be, I beg to return you the grateful thanks of one who never forgets a. 
kindness. You have saved two lives to-night.” 

' “ Two lives ?” said the young girl. 

“ Yes, for my friend and I had made up cur minds to perish, both of us, in 
fighting for our liberty, rather than yield to those who are hunting us for our 
blood’s value. You have saved us. And now, sir, a word with you.” 

Claude dashed out of the bar, and caught Mr. Jakes by the arm, and then 
added— - . • 

“ You will please to come into the bar and sit down, sir, while I give you a few 
words of advice.” 

“ But who—who—where ?-” 

“ Ask no questions, but mark me well. land my friend are going to leave this 
place. Be assured w 7 e shall hear if anything of a malicious character occurs after 
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our departure. I feel a conviction that I shall not fall into the hands of my 
enemies, and I will, when this man-hunt is over, begin to think fif who I have to 
thank, and of what I have to revenge. Do not presume to stir from where you 
are, as you value your life for the next half hour.” 

“ I—I—won’t. But who are you V* , 

“ Claude Duval!” 

“Good God 1 you don’t say so; and the one thousand is——” 

“Not for you, Mr. Jakes.—Jack, can you get the horses from tne stable, for 
we must be off again as quickly as we can. There is no rest for us yet. Perhaps 
there never will be upon this side of the grave ; but still if such be the case, I 
will take good care to keep others equally restless.” 

Mr. Jakes sat upon the chair Claude had pointed out to him, glaring about him 
like a tiger at bay. He was probably thinking how the whole affair would tell 
in the London papers, and what a subject of ridicule he would be, at the bare 
recital of how he had been taken in. He was a man in vigorous enough health 
and by no means weak. What he wanted in true and genuine courage, he made 
up in a kind of passionate ferocity, and now as he looked at Claude alone in 
the bar, he- thought what a capital thing it would be to earn the one thousand 
pounds all to himself. These thoughts each moment gathered strength, If he 
had been in possession of fire-arme he would mqst undoubtedly have shot 
Claude, and then run his chance of flying from the house, to escape the vengeance 
of Jack. But he was unarmed, and yet by a vigorous, effort, he thought surely 
something could be done. Claude’s back was towards him, and it struck Mr. 
Jakes that if he were to spring upon him, and bring him to the ground, he might 
succeed in killing him. Regardless, then, of the consequences of possible 
failure, and seeing nothing in his imagination but the dazzling heap of gold that 
made up a thousand pounds, Mr. Jakes suddenly sprang upon Claude with a 
savage sort of yell, and clutched him by the elbows, twining his legs around 
him, and hoping to overcome him before Jack could arrive from the stable with 
the horses. Now, Claude was, to tell the honest truth, rather astonished and taken 
at unawares by this proceeding, which argued an amount of courage oi folly, it 
was hard to say which, that he, Claude, would not have given any lawyer in the 
world credit for. Under those circumstances, then, for the moment, we must say 
Claude was astonished, but he very soon surprised Mr. Jakes, although at the 
time he could not make out the meaning of a sudden howl of bodily anguish 
which the lawyer uttered. The fact was, that Mary Ann, in her indignation at 
Jakes, caught up a toasting-fork, and inflicted with its three prongs so severe a 
wound on the hinder portion of Jakes’s legal economy, that he very nearly relaxed 
his hold of Claude. But what toasting-fork, or any fork, except the trident of 
the gentleman below, will induce a lawyer to let go a chance of such a sum as one 
thousand pounds ? No ! He held on like a martyr. Claude, however, soon 
put an end to the joke. 

“ Will you get down, Mr. Jakes?” he said. 

“ No—no—I apprehend you. You are my prisoner, and the reward is mine 
You had better yield.” 

“ Very well, we shall see.” 

Claude walked forward two steps, and then suddenly retreated with so frightful 
a rush, that Mr. Jakes came against the cupboard-door—Claude did not mean 
that, though—with a force that not only half kilted him, but burst open the panel, 
smashing it to splinters. Again did Ciaude charge backwards, and then bang 
yvent Mr. Jakes into the cupboard, to the serious damage of Mr. Clink and the 
pious Mrs. Clink. 

“Murder! Oh, gracious Providence, murder I—my back’s broke !” gasped 
Jakes. , 

“ Serve you right,” said Mary Ann. 

“ So it uoes, - ’ said Claude, as he found himself free from the encumbrance of 
I the lawyer’s weight; and upon leaving, saw that he was fairly wedged into the 
| smashed woodwork of the door of the cupboard in which were the sanctified Clinks. 
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The whole affair now, although really serious for the parties concerned, partook 
much more of the ludicrous than the grave. Mr. Jakes looked something like a 
*clown in a pantomime, who sticks fast in some small aperture through which the 
harlequin has darted with ease and agility. However, the cupboard beitag origi¬ 
nally certainly not larger than would accommodate Mr. Clink and his wife, those 
two highly proper personages were now by the intrusions of the broken panel, 
and a large portion of Jakes’s anatomy, almost crushed to death, and roared 
aloud for mercy, not having the least idea either of what was going on, or by what 
horrible contrivance Claude Duval was half murdering them. We cannot help 
recording that all this furnished much more amusement than pain to Mary Ann. 
Jack soon made his way back with the horses, and was quite astonished to hear 
a terrible outcry in the inn. 

; “ Claude, Claude,” he said, u what is the matter ?” 

“ Nothing,” said Claude; “ are the horses ready 2” 

u Quite. I can’t come in, for I am holding them, as they are rather restive 
from being alarmed at a tussle between me and the ostler. I just got to the 
stable in time, for be had managed to get loose.” 

“ Farewell," said Claude, as he kissed Mary Ann, ** perhaps you will hear of 
me again some day. I shall not forget you.” 

** Ah,” said the girl, “ if you would reform and take up some other and better 
kind of life, what a happy reflection it would be to me that I had saved you from 
those who would gladly have taken your life—not that they loved virtue, but be¬ 
cause there was a price upon your head.” 

“ True, my dear,” said Claude, “ that was it; and as to my reformation, I say 
‘amen* to the wish, if they will let me do it—but they won’t. ^Farewell 1” 

“ Farewell!—Heaven help you, as you wish to be a better man than you have 
been !” 

Claude waved his hand, and reaching the door, he sprang upon the back of 
his horse, which Jack held, and then, performing the same office for Jack, the 
latter mounted. 

“'Farewell/* said Claude, " to the Weavers’ Arms.** 

*We should have remarked that they had both restored their costume to its 
original state, Claude carrying out Jack's coat to him—so that once again, when 
they took to the road, no-one could have thought them the same persons who, a 
short time before, had stood behind the bar of the Weavers’Arms, looking so like 
the ordinary inhabitants of the place. 

“ This is an escape, indeed,” said Jack. 

“ And a rare adventure.” 

“ Most rare. Of all your exploits, Claude, I must confess, with the exception 
of your visit to the Governor of Newgate, I consider this the most dariiig.” 

Do you, Jack ?” 

In faith, Claude, I do ; and henceforth 1 shall have such faith in the power 
of your*—” 

“ Impudence ?” 

“No, no—not exactly that.” 

“What then, Jack ?*’ 

“ Cool determination.” 

“Well, perhaps it may be called such. I will reach Southampton, and embark 
in the ship that awaits to convey me to another land, if I can—but 1 don’t think 
they will Jet me. Push ©n, Jack—something strikes me that we shall have more 
wonderful adveuiures t’ian any we have yet seen before we get fifty miles upon 
this most strange journey of ours.” 
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CHAPTER LXXXV. 


A SON OP THE CHURCH. 


Jack was silent after these few words of Claude’s, and they continued on the 
read at an easy pace ; for, in truth, the work the horses had already done was 
something very considerable, while the rest they had had at the Weavers’ Arms 
was scarcely w- rth the mentioning. Now, in relating those events at the inn, we 
have been under the necessity of taking up. considerable space, while in point of 
fact, with such rapidity did everything happen, that certainly twenty minutes did 
not elapse from the period that Claude Duval had his foot in the stirrup to 
rj dismount, to the lime when he again placed it there to mount and ride away.— 
{ There was a hazy mistiness now in the air, which showed that it was loaded with 
1 1 aqueous particles, by the manner in which it fell upon their clothes, their faces, 
D and the trappings of their horses. In fact, for the next half hour or more, our 
travellers passed through as heavy a dew as Clause or Jack had ever in their lives 
experienced, and their knowledge of night in the country was by no means of a 
limited character. 

“ Wheie are we ?” said Claude; “ I am getting now, I think, beyond my lati¬ 
tude altogether. Jack. But you, perhaps, know the road.” 

“ 1 do,” said Jack, “ for, to tell the truth, I have taken some pains to study it. 
It strikes me. Claude, that we are somewhere near a junction of roads, of which 
we may take our choice, as both lead to the same point, while each makes 
what may be considered to be a detour.” 

H “And where do they lead, Jack?” 



*' Why, the road to our left will reach Farnborough, through a little place 
called Frimley, while that to the right goes to Blackwater, and so on to Basing-* 
stoke. 

“ Which shall we take r” 

“The latter, I think, Claude. I dare say our enemies are upon both- But do 
you really think of keeping the high-road ?” 

“ Why, look you, Jack, I’m fairly of opinion that the high-road, although 
beset with foes, is the safest. If we were to go among the meadows, and so try 
to blunder on towards our place of destination, the odds are that we should be 
seen and hunted like foxes, for we should always, you know, be upon some man’s 
land, while the high-road is free to all; and, besides, there are, along with a 
thousand dangers, a thousand resources and means of escaping from those dan¬ 
gers. I know, Jack, it looks like an act of temerity to keep the high-road; but 
it is only in looks, for, upon my word, 1 think it the safest.” 

“ You have convinced me, Claude, and I feel easier than I did ; but when I 
remember that you have got those praying for you who love you, I tremble for 
your safety.” 

“Don’t mention them, Jack. You may chance to unman me, perhaps, when 
I want all my powers about me. But wha» strange light is that yon ier ?” 

“ Why, Claude, I thought you were sufficiently a night-bird to know that. 
It is the east.” 

“ By heavens I and the first streak of day-dawn, too. How the hours fiv, 
Jack ” 

“ They do, indeed.” 

“ It is cold and beautiful,” said Claude. 

They both paused to look at the strange sickly tinting of the eastern sl y as the 
first faint streaks of sun-light appeared, and after a few moment-, .lack s Ad — 

“1 know that people differ about sunrise—some call it beautiful, >*ut i aveno 
such opinion. 1 differ with them in toto . To mv mind, no lung can more 
tiuly cold—more truly chilling and comfortless, th in sunrise—or pernup* I ought 
not to say sunrise, for the words * early dawn’ desciibe what 1 mean be ter The 
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colours in the sky are leaden and wretched—the air is keen and biting, and the 
whole affair about which poets and painters war—who, probably, have never 
! once in tl’eir lives got out of their warm beds to view it—is about as gloomy as 
I can well imagine/' 

“ Really, .lack/' 

- “ Yes, really, Claude. I grant you, that when a real ray of light, instead of 
the frosty-looking reflected beam, falls upon the world, there is the beauty.” 
i “Then what do you say to sunset ?” 

“ Ah! that is quite another affair. Always beautiful it is, and sometimes 
sublime.” . ’ . i 

“ 1 am of your opinion, Jack, to a hair. Push on.” 

4 " With all my heart.” - -- ? " 

The horses had taken a few mouthfuls of floe sweet grass while this short di¬ 
gression concerning sunrise took place, and they now went on at a brisk canter 
at though they were quite fresh, and so another mile was traversed, which brought 
them to the place where the road divided to the right and to the left. 

“ And we are to take the right?” said Claude. 

“ Stand !” cried a voice, and a horseman dashed from the cover of a tree into 
the very middle of the road. “ Stand! you can’t pass here until we know more 
of you.” .* 

“And, pray,” said Claude, “who may ‘we* be ?” ? * 

' W' “ You will soon see that. There’s my authority.” * - 

UfAs he spoke, the man produced a small constable’s staff, with the well-known 
little brass crown at the top of it; and gave a knowing soft of nod, as though 
he would add, “I hope and suppose you are quite satisfied now ?” 

“ Dear me!” said Claude, in a jeering tone/which the constable took very ill; 
for, rising in his stirrups,- he called aloud— 

“ Wrotham! Wrotham! Bring them bn. Here’s a very suspicious character 
on horseback, here—two suspicious characters, I may say, on horseback. Come 
°n!” ’ 1 , 

“It's a lie !” said Claude, as he spurred up to the man. “There’s only one 
suspicious character here, and he is not on horseback at all.” ,•* / ;*?; • 

As he spoke, Claude struck the astounded officer such a blow in the face with 
the butt-end of a heavily mounted pistol, that he fell from his horse, although he 
was not rendered insensible. ~ , 

“ New, Jack,” added Claude, “be off and away again. The man-hunt goes 
on bravely, and we may", all yet be in at the death. On—on, Jack t That’s 
brave. Why, "bur horses seem flying instead of galloping/’ 

' Down the right-hand, road they almost flew like lightning, and had got a gooe 
half mile before the party of six men which was stationed at that junction o 
roads had got up to their fallen comrade, from the manner in which they;wer 
hidden, and from him had learnt which road the audacious fugitives had taken 
The pursuit was indeed commenced with determination and vigour; but, as they 
say at sea, “ A stern chase is a long chase.” Now, Claude and Jack, all; down 
the road, had gathered confirmation of what they had heard previously—namely, 
that at intervals there were parties cf officers stationed to capture him, C laude ; 
and from this knowledge it followed that if he and Jack continued merely to fly 
from one party, they must inevitably fall into the hands of another. -1 he only 
chance they had of pieservation was in baffling party alter party, so as to puzzle 
them whether they were on the road or not. 

“ Stop !” cried Jack, suddenly. 

[ “Good God!” cried Claude, “are you mad. Jack ?” ^ H ' 

“ Not at all; this is a turn of the road, and we are out of sight. Do as I do, 
Claude, aud trust to my knowledge of the localities. Quick—quick 1 there »s not 
a moment now to spare. Follow—follow oni Claude, if you love me as yourself.” 

Jack sprang from his horse, and forcing his way with the animal through a 
hsdge on the left-hand side of the road, gained a field. Claude followed him 
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•with difficulty, for l^e made his horse jump the hedge, but Jack urged him to dis~ 

mount, and lead the animal, merely saving — , . rrt; 

“ On—on, and follow me, Claude. It is our only cnance just now. This way 

*his wav. Make for von little cluster of trees. On—on—on. 

The field they were in was very miry ; but Claude got on after Jack and is 
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JACK AND CLAUDE ARE SLIGHTLY OBSTRUCTED BY A CONSTABLE. 

horse as fast as he could; and in about three minutes they reached the shelter of 
the trees, when Jack stopped and said • , 

“ Listen ! listen ! Ah ! there they go ! throuch 

They heard a rush of horses’ feet and theofficers had passed the spoUhroug 

w hich oar adventurers had found their way into the fields. Uauae arew a g 
breath, as he said— 
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“Jack, I admit that, for once, the high-road was not the safest place. Shall 
we go back ? J suppose that will be the best way-will it not?" 

“ No, Claude ; we shall come upon a pretty little lane presently, that will lead 
into the Frimley-road ; and now that this one leading direct to Black water is too 
hot to hold us, we had much better pursue the one to Farnborough.” 

“ Good! Lead on. In an adventure of this kind, of what immense service a 
knowledge of the localities is,’to be sure.” 

“ It is half the battle, Claude/ 

They both mounted again aow, for as the party in pursuit of them had passed 
on, they had no longer any fear of:their heads being seen above the top of the 
hedge; and,moreover,altbongh^the day was breaking, it was not yet sufficiently 
light for any one to see many yards with any degree of certainty. The cluster of 
trees, too, was of^ood service, formas Jack mentioned to Claude, they would be 
between them and the men who had gallopt ? down the BJackwatcr-road for the 
next mile or two. 

“ Then we breathe again,* said Claude. 

. “ Yes—yes, for a brief space. Oh I Claude, does it not seem to you as if some¬ 
thing was protecting us upon this journey, notwithstanding alLthe serious dangers 
ween counter ?” 

“ Don’t be superstitious, Jack.” 

“ Well—well, 1 know-you don’t feel with me upon such subjects exactly ; but 
here’s the lane, justlby yon thatched farm-house, 21 hope we shall meet no one 
to interrupt us, for our nearest way is acrosf yon ploughed field. Humph! they 
aie milking early. Do you see?” 

A buxom lass was engaged in a. little close, milking } tbexows; and for a few 
moments she did not see the two horsemen looking at her through a blackthorn 
hedge. When she vi) id so 9 -however, she gave a start of alarm, and dropping a 
curtsey, ahe then said— 

“ A fair morning, ^gentlemen. Shall I shout to meaater V* 

-“ r No—no.” > 

; “/Hd’s afore. I’ll shmitAo him, shallT ?” 

*“^No—no, I say,” xried Claude. “ A llwe wattfc of you is a draugh of milk. Can 
you allow us so much, my dear V s 

“Oh, yes, sir, youuare welcome enough. AiStalywait a moment while l strain 
you some. You’ll find meaner roucd rhe bara/ ; 

“ But we don’t want your master, J tell you. All we want is the milk.” 

The girl laughed, sad soon brought them a quart in a wooden panmkm, having 
strained it ^through a piece of Tinea as pure as snow ; and both Claude and 
Jack thought they had never tasted anything so deliciously refreshing m all their 
lives, r * >t 

After all,” said Jack, “ there is nothing like a pure country life for me/ 
Pho ! pho!” said Claude. “You would get sick to death of it in a week. 
My dear, whose house is that upon the hill ?” - 

Oh, that’s Parson Lamb’s, that is.” 

“ Very well: now, will you have half-a-crown or a kiss for.the milk ?” 

«T^r, air!” 

“Gome—come, Claude,” said Jack. “Remember! This is no time for 
ttriflng.” 

“True—true,” replied Duval, with a sudden seriousness, as he threw the milk¬ 
maid the piece of money. “ Some oth» r day, my girl, I will come for the kiss. 
Is thisrthe lane to—where is the place. Jack?” 

“Farnborough—it’s all right—round by those stacks, I think, will take us to it.” 
'“ Yes,” said the girl; “ you must keep Giles’s close on youriright hand* and 
don’t fall into the pond.” 

"Ao—no; we won’t. Good-m»rning.” 

Off they both went; and having cleared the hay stacks, they saw a low stile 
whichled into the lane; but before they reached it, a short, sturdy-looking man, in 
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mud boots, met them, and said in a voice of authority that proclaimed him the ' 
girl's “ measter—” 

“ Who be you upon my land V* 

“The man in the moon,” said Claude, “ taking a morning ride with the devil. 
How do you get on, old gaffer ?’* 

Before the rather slow thinking wits of the farmer could thoroughly make out 
what was said to him, or at all devise anything in the shape of a suitable reply* 
both Claude and Jack had jumped the little low stile, and were going at a good 
trot down the lane, which was indeed in rather an awful state of mud. If the 
farther had any suspicion—which, to be sure, it was not at all likely he could 
have—regarding the two mounted men who treated him so cavalierly, he might 
Lave seriously compromised the safety of Jack and Claude by following them 
down the lane, seeing that before they emerged from it into the road they were 
compelled to resort to an experiment for their better security, which with a 
witness would have lost all its chance of success. What that experiment was 
pari lcularly, and what was the danger that provoked it, will be seen very shortly ; 
suffice to say, that for about half a mile nothing in the shape of danger showed 
itself, while the thick mud completely deadened the sound of their horses’ hoofs. 
Jack, however, was wisely enough determined not to emerge from the lane with¬ 
out a better warrant against the presence of enemies near at hand than thi3 
silence bespoke, and he said to Claude— 

“ Now, hold my horse by the bridle, and I will climb the bank, which is here 
very high, and take a good look all round me.” 

“ Good,” said Claude ; “ but don’t show your head. Jack, one inch higher 
than is absolutely necessary.” 


CHAPTER LXXXVI. 


DESPERATION. 


Jack successfully scrambled up the high bark, upon the top of which grew 
a thick-set hedge, and took a long and anxious look around him. By degrees, 
however, he fixed his eyes more particularly in the direction of the high-road 
which lay at the end of the lane than anywhere else, and after an attentive ob¬ 
servation of about five minutes, he came down. 

“Well?” said Claude. 

“ Danger!” 

“ Ay, I thought as much. Nothing but danger, Jack.” 

“Never mind, Claude. AH may be well at last. We will hope so.” 

“I don’t mind, Jack; danger is no companion to me, and I can say with the 
hair-brained soldier in the play— 

* ——‘Prom this nettle danger 
1 pluck the flower safety.’ 

So now tell me, Jack, in what the danger consists—where it is—and what you 
think it is in our power to do to avoid k, so as to turn its sharp edge upon those 
who prepared it for us?” 

“ 1 saw to the end of the lane, and there stands a cottage, presenting nothing 
at all remarkable, except that in the garden there are five horses ready saddled, 
and at the garden gate, partly hidden by some large laurels, a mounted man, who 
looks as like an officer as any person ever I saw in my life, and my conclusion 
is that we are close on the post of one of the little parties waiting for us, and that 
the mounted man acts as a kind of sentinel, while the others take their breakfast 
inside the cottage, from whence,- as you may easily fancy, they would all issue in 
a moment, armed to the teeth, upon the slightest alarm from him.” 
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“No doubt” 

“Well, Claude, that is the gloomy side of the picture ; the reverse is, that by 
scrambling over the bank, and then through an orchard and a small meadow, we 
shall gain the high road, about a quarter of a mile on the London side of the 
end of the lane ; but we must disguise ourselves well, for which you know we 
have convenience in our saddle vallises. i What say you ?” 

“ Humph! We have not yet tried our resources in that way.” 

“ No, and I feel inclined to do so, for on we must get. It is not as if back 
again or forward was all the same to us, you know, Claude.” 

'* It is not, indeed. Come, Jack, what can we most readily do in the way of 
disguise, think you?” . ' 

“Turn your coat, which, luckily, is made for the purpose; change your cravat, 
and assume as serious and old an air as you can, while I make up as a gioom,. 
which you know I can do with great rapidity and ease.” 

“Very well—here goes.” 

They both dismounted, and Claude turned his coat inside out, when from a 
bright beaver it was changed to a silver kind of gray. He put on a white 
cambric cravat, with lace ends, and by adjusting his hat more at the back of 
his head than he usually wore it, so completely altered the contour of his 
face, that few would have known him at a hasty and superficial glance. He, 
moreover, took a book from his vallise and held it half open in his hand, as 
though he had been jogging on and reading. Neither was Jack at all behind 
hand in making an alteration in his appearance. He put on a livery coat that he 
took from his vallise, and placed around his hat a gold band, by which means he 
effectually altered his appearance, and looked like some very respectable, quiet 
groom, iD a good family. ^ 

“Excellent,” said Claude. 

“I repeat the words as regards you,” said Jack ; “ you disguise yourself al¬ 
ways with great taste ; but now, for Heaven’s sake, let us get through the orchard 
meadow as quickly as it is possible so to do. Come on, Claude, it is best to help 
and walk our horses by the bridles over this precipitous bank.” 

This was the most difficult part of the affair, for the earth of the bank was 
soft, and saturated with moisture, so that the horses, with all the willingness in 
the world to mount it, could get no fast hold. However, perseverance conquers 
obstacles, and after some trial ,the whole party—horses and men—got into the 
orchard. Luckily no one was there, so, mounting and trotting on. Jack ar.d 
Claude were through it in two minutes; and out in the small meadow on the 
other side, that shielded it from the high road. 

“ Safe and sound,” said Duval, “so far. Now, Jack, behave yourself like a. 
decent and devout serving man, if you please, or else I shall have to discharge 
you, you know.” t\ 

“ All right, master,” said Jack, with a smile, “ I don’t want to lose my place, 
for if you don’t know when you have a good man, I know when I have a good 
master; so make yourself comfortable and trot. Oh, no—hold, Claude.” fj 

“ What is it ?” . -* I* • i V?. : ' •: ' t 

“ Look up the rosd. Who the devil is that?” * 

Claude did look, and there, within a hundred yards of them, coming leisurely 
along, as though from Frimley, which the reader will recollect was nearer London 
than our two adventurers now were, he saw a portly personage upon a fall, well- 
fed horse, which came on at a walk, and with quite a stately air. The rider was 
dressed in black, and there was no such thing as mistaking the clerical cut of.his 
habiliments and bat; a parson he was, to all intents and purposes, and a well- 
fed and most pompous-looking one he was too. There was no'bare and hungry 
curate kind of look about him-r-oh, dear, no. 

A “ Who, in the name of all that’s troublesome, is that, I wonder V* said Claude. 

“ Parson Lamb, you may depend, that the milk-maid spoke of. She said that 
house upon the hill, you recollect, was his.” 

“ She did, indeed, and it surely is more likely to be him ihan any one else. Jack, 
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This may be an absolute piece of good fortune. That fellow i's well fed, and I’ll 
warrant, clings to life like many a better man. Suppose I force him to vouch tor 
our respectability, if it should be questioned as we pass the officers at this next 
post V s 

“ Nobody but you could do it, Claude, or think of doing it.’* 

“ Oh, pho ! You do me too much honour. It was just what you would your¬ 
self have done. Jack, in yourpast days, when I first knew you, and you held Hamp¬ 
stead Heath against all enemies. Ah, Jack, do you recollect the waggon into 
which you sprang, horse and man ?” t 

tf Claude—Claude, do not speak to me of the past, I pray you.’* 

“ Forgive me, Jack, I would not pain you, as well you know, for the world, but 
these old recollections are endearing to me. Now for the parson. Just trot gently 
after me, and as close as your notions of a groom’s propriety will let you.*’ 

“I will.’* t 

On they both went directly in the path of the approaching clergyman, who bent 
upon Claude am insolent look of inquiry as he came up to him, as though the whole 
parish was his, and it was a crime for any one he did not know to be upon the. 
high road even. So Claude returned the look of the arrogant priest, and he was 
not far wrong in his estimate of the character of the Reverend John Larnb, w o 
was rector of Frimley, and lived in the great white house, no doubt, to show his 
humility like a light and beacon to all men whatever. A few moments, and the 
highwayman and the parson met face to face. 

iC Sir,” said Claude, “ is your name Lamb ?” 

The reverend gentleman knit his brows, and looked as though to ask him his 
name upon the highway was an insult. 

“ Well, sir,” he said, <f and what then ?” 

*' Oh, I perceive,” said Claude, as with admirable dexterity he broughthis horse 
close to the side of the reverend personage, “ I perceive at once, by the manner of 
your answer, that you are a follower in the footsteps of Him who loved the meek 
and the humble. Now, sir, T[intend to make a vacancy in the rectorship of Frimley 
if you in the smallest matter dispute my orders. You see this pistol? It is loaded, 
with a couple of slugs, and Iswear by all that to you ought to hold sacred, that I 
will lodge them in your brains if you attempt to escape.” 

The countenance of the priest turned of ashy paleness, and his nose, usually 
so rubicund, looked blue, as he stammered— 0i> . 

“ I—I—what—what, do you wish to rob me ? Are you a high—way—man . 

“ Exactly. But I don’t want to rob you ; I have other fish to fry just now ; 
my reverend friend. You see my groom there ? Well, he is as good a shot as l 
am, so,beware that the evil spirit don’t tempt you to do anything foolish in the 
way of attempted flight ; for so sure as you do, before your horse can make two 
bounds, down you will come.” 

The reverend sinner shook in his stirrups, and Claude continued in the same 
provoking cool tone of voice— 

“ Now, sir, I think you understand me, and I think I am not wrong in assum ¬ 
ing that you prefer your personal safety to any other earthly consideration. It 
is upon that supposition that I act, and now proceed at once to tell you what you. 
have to do. Please, in the first instance, to walk your horse a little slower. 

The clergyman complied. 

“ Don't be shaking so, as if your last hour were come,” added Claude ; you 
are safe enough if you will be prudent enough to ensure your own safety. There 
are some gentlemen at the corner of the lane a little further on, who might, 
possibly, not knowing me, ask me who I am. Now, I dare say you are well 
known, 1 so I will trouble you to ride with me,*and state, if any questions are 
asked, that I am an old friend of yours, by name, the Rev. John Brown. 

The parson gave a groan, &s he gasped out— 

‘‘I am a magistrate for the county, and—and—you—are—if I mistake not— 
the notorious Claude Duval. Why, I—I was going to speak to the very men. 
you mention. What can I do ?” 
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“ I tell you what I would do,” added Claude—“ if I were in your place T 
would prefer death to dishonour, and rather be shot at once, than connive at an 
affair which will cover you with disgrace.” 

“ No—no. Oh, dear, no. I—*1 can’t think of dying upon any consideration. 
I have a pretty property—a very pretty property, indeed. It's a most uncomfort¬ 
able situation. Dear me—the Rev. John Brown are you to be?” 

” Yes, and that other highwayman behind you, who is a most deperate fellow, 
is my groom—you understand? You can vouch for us both; and now marie me. in 
your folly, you may fancy that as you come up to the six police-officers you may 
accomplish something towards your own extrication from, this dilemma and my 
capture, but I warn you, that before I make the ghost of an effort to save myself, 
I will make a ghost of you.” 

Another groan from the reverend gentleman followed this speech, which cut off 
all hope for him, and on they went^ Claude having the little book in one hand, 
while the other was what, in ireland, they call “ convanient” to a pistol-stock. 
This little conversation, so deeply interesting to both parties, had been sufficiently 
long to bring them both nearly to the end of the lane, and there, sure enough,: 
was the mounted police-officer, keeping a capital look-out. He espied the two 
gentlemen in a moment, and gave some sort of signal, for two more of the officers 
immediately made their appearance at the door of the cottage. 

“ Who is it V* cried one. 

“ Oh, it’s Mr. Lamb,” said another. 

” Ask them if they have caught me,” said Claude, in a low tone. 

“ Have you captured Claude Duval ?” stammered the parson. " A—hem.” 

“ No, sir,” said an officer, stepping close up to them, and* looking rather curi¬ 
ously at Claude; J i * 

“ No, sir, but we hope and expect he will come this way ; and we keep such 
' a good watch that no one passes whom we don’t know.” 

t€ My friend,” said Claude, ” do you know me ? for I really do not know yoai 
Perhaps my old friend. Lamb, will tell you who I am.” 

" Yes, yes. This is the Rev. John Brown, an old acquaintance of mine, and 
this is his groom, as you perceive. A—hem !” 

As he said this, the parson-magistrate gave a groan, and the officers looked 
from one to the other of them, rather puzzled ; upon which Claude, glancing at 
the book, and giving a slight nod at the officer, said— 

** Well, Lamb, as you were saying, you think this rather latitudinarian in its 
theology than otherwise. I will read you the next passage.” 

“Yes—yes; do, friend Brown.” 

They passed on, and Claude added, in a whisper— 

“ You must ride a mile or so with me, for that fellow has his suspicions, 
although he is so puzzled that he don’t know what shape to put them in. Don’t 
look back, sir; remember, I am desperate as well as a cool and determined^ 
man.” 

v **So I find—so I find. Gracious ! how will this adventure of mine tell in the 
papers. I shall have to give up, the commission of the peace.” 

“ A good job, too ; you will have more time to look after the commission of 
the gospel, with which you pretend to be charged.” 

By this time Jack had got up to the spot where the officer was still standing, 
and that individual took a long look at him, with a very peculiar expression upon 
his face, as though he suspected something, but, as yet, had not very well defined 
to his own mind what it was. 

. “ So that’s \ our master,” he said, ” is it ?” 

“ Very fine, indeed,” said Jack; “but we shall have rain shortly, I think,” . 

“ Confound you, are you deaf ?” 

fi Thank you all the same, but I can’t stop to take anything ; my master, you 
see, is like a good many people—he’s all very well when he has hie own way ; 
but when he don’t, why, l 5 d rather not be in his way, I can tell you. However, 
it's very civil of you, and when we meet again I won’t forget it.” 
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“The idiot is as deaf as a post,” said the officer -urning; away. 

“None so deaf as those who won’t hear/' muttered Jack to himself, as he 
slowly trotted after Claude and the parson. 


CHAPTER LXXXVIf. 

THE SHERIFF. 

Jack was well aware that something was amiss, and although he carried things 
off with a high hand, he shook for Claude’s safety the while. Not one selfish 
thought of his oWn life crossed his mind—it was Claude, and Claude only, that 
he thought of and trembled for. Each moment, however, added to the chances 
of safety, and Jack felt much telieved not to hear the clatter of horses feet 
behind him. When he was quite near to Claude and the reverend gentleman, be 
spoke, saying— ja ft 

“All’s right; but a quick pace is a good thing when danger is behind. 

“Thanks, Jack,” said Claude, “I am mindful of all things. Now, sir, what 
were you going to say just now in such a hurry F Pray speak out.” 

“ I was only going to remark,” said the clergyman, “ that, with perfect safety 
to yourself, you mig^it now let me go home ; I have falsified my conscience by . 
saying that you are a friend of mine, and you ought not to expect any more 
from me. 1 promise, for my own sake, to keep the transaction a profound 
secret.” 

“ I think you would,” said Claude; “ but you must excuse me for preferring 
your company for another mile. I do not think that even your voucher for me 
quite answered all the purposes. Yon officer has sharper eyes and a clearer 
head, I fancy, than most of his craft.” 

The paison bit his lips, but said no more, and the slight pause that ensued was 
about to be broken by a remark from Sixteen-string Jack, when tramp, tramp- 
clatter, clatter—upon the road behind them came horses’ feet. Claude Duval 
glanced behind him and saw the officer who had seemed to be rather suspicious, 
rapidly approaching, with one of his mounted companions. 

“ Keep as close as will not look top close, Jack,” said Claude; “but do not 
betray any alarm for your life’s sake. Caution will do everything now.” 

“Not quite everything, young man,” said the parson. 

“Courage, then,” said Claude, “and a remorseless determination upon the 
first show of real danger to shoot you through the head will do what remains,” 

“But,” replied the parson, turning of a whitish purple colour. “ But—it it 
is hardly fair to take my life, if I don’t betray you.” 

“ I shall take it,” said Claude, “for the negative crime of not saving me. I 
think you can do so .if you like, and if you don’t you are a dead man as sure as 
you are now a living one.” 

Duval had no real intention of murdering the reverend pluralist, for such he was, 
but lie thought that a world of safety might be in the fact of persuading him that 
he was in hands so absolutely careless of human life as to sacrifice him from 
mere spite at being captured, even should it not be at all by his instrumentality. 
By the time that their little argumentative dialogue was over, the two officers 
had ridden up, and he who had spoken before, cried— 

“We beg pardon, gentlemen, but as the road is far from safe, we thought 
you would have no objection to our escort for a mile or two.” # 

“ Is there anything to fearF“ said Claude, in an indifferent tone to the 
parson. 

“ Not—not that I—I know of,” stammered that personage in reply. 

“ Theo,” said Claude to the officers, “we would rather nde alone.*’ 
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“ Really, gentlemen,” said the officer, “ you don’t know, permit ' me to say, 
what the danger is exactly. We are well aware f hat the notorious Claude Duval 
is upon this road; one of his freaks is to reach the port of Southampton,, which 
he lias sworn to do in spite of all the officers of police, and all the power of the. 
town and country constabulary. He is not far from here, we know, and therefore 
is it that we consider the road particularly unsafe at present.” 

“ If you wish them to attend us,” said Claude to the reverend gentlemen, 
“ let them do so.” 

“ Very well.” , . 

“ At the next inn we come to,” added Claude, as if continuing the conversa¬ 
tion he had been holding, “ I will get out of my vallise the manuscript notes on 
Exodus I have mentioned to you. My hoise, toe, will not be at all sorry to have 
half an hour’s rest. Is t.hp’rea haltinir rdarp near at-band ?* 


half an hour’s rest. Is there a halting place near at hand ?" 

“ If you please, sir,” said Jack, respectfully touching his hat, “ there is an 

inn a ittle fiirthpr nn. rallprl the dnnrcra ’ 


inn a little further on, called the ‘Old George.’” 

“ Oh, very well, Robert, that will. do. VV.e will dismount there ; and as for 
you, gentlemen, who are so kind to escort us, I hope you will.not refuse a little 
refreshment, at the expense of myself and my old friend here.” "*'-** ' 

“Yes, yeSjg/ Oh, we ought to do something liberal,” said the parson, while 
his colour went and came like that of some young girl who feels that somebody 
is about to §ay something uncommonly decisive in the matrimonial line. Had a 
hundred lives depended upon it; the rector could not play, with an easy air, now, 
the part that Claude had cast him in, 

Duval rode very close to him and said— * 

“Bark you, reverend sir. I left my purse at home j oblige me With yours. 
1 really mean to treat these fellows who are so kind as to thrust their company 
upon us, whether we like it or not. Come, sir, quick, and do it with the best 
grace you can.” ‘ 

“Surely you will not now rob me, after I have done you such an essential 
servicer” ~' /y 

“.Indeed I will, though. I should lay it all to my conscience if I were to be 
in company with one of your cloth on the highway, and not make him contribute 
to : mv ways and means. Oh, yes, sister Anne, is married, and 1 think as happy 
as folks can expect to be in this world. Say ‘Is she really ?’ ” 

“ Is she really ?” said the parson mechanically. 

These latter words of Claude’s were sufficiently loud for the officers to hear 
them, and they heard the reply likewise ; So thatheeven who was most suspicious 
that something was amiss, began to think that he was mistaken, and giving himself 
a world of trouble about nothing at all; and yet a something had taken place that 
had put him upon the scent. He had noticed that Claude wore a wig, and that 
the but-end of a small pistol was at times quite visible somewhere about the breast 
of his appareh Now both these circumstances were compatible enough with the 
fact of his being the old friend of the rector; but when they came to be combined 
with a something inthe rector’smanner that was anything but easy and comfortable, 
they had their due weight, and perhaps a little more than their due weight, in the 
mind of that sharp-looking, ferret-eyed officer of the London police. Both Claude 
and Jack were perfectly sati-fied in their own minds that something had gone 
.amiss, but what it was they could not for the lives of them make out, although the 
thoughts of both were busy upon the subject. However, there was nothing to be 
done but to be guided by circumstances, and to adopt the best course that might 
present itself at the moment to them. The parson took a tolerably well-filled 
jpurse, and handed it to Claude, who put it in his pocket in a moment, saying— 
“Is this all you have with vou?” 

, * «/ .. 

“Yes, except a bank-note in my pocket-book, which does not belong to me.. 

“ Very well; I will not interfere with it, then, to even ask you its amount. You 
shall not say that even 1 treated you ungenerously. Oh, yes, of course. We nave 
always expected you at the hall, although we knew your time to be pretty well 





occupied. But where there is a will you know, old friend, there is a way*—-?ay 
I shall certainly be there soon.” 

“ I shall, certainly be there soon,” half groaned the parson. 

“ What do you think of that ?” whispered one of the officers to the other, as 
they rode a little out of Jack’s hearing. * c It is surely all right, ain’t it ‘r’* 

“ I’m bothered.. It sounds right, but it don’t look rignt. This stoppage, how¬ 
ever, Bill, that is to be at the Old George, will settle it. We will all dismount, 
and then they don’t get on those thorough-bred horses again, I can tell you, until 
I am guite satisfied. If it should be Claude Duval and the unknown fellow he 
has with him as a companion, we are made men,” ^ ~ 

“ Yos-^-but how about the rector ?” 
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“ Mum! I have an idea about that. I was not born yesterday; and, as I told 
you only an hour ago, Claude Duval has as many shifts, and doubles, and tricks, 
as all the foxes in the world. But don’t let yon and I be whispering together. 
Keep up to them. There’s the sign of the Old George only half a teue ’Ahead.” 

“ You arc generous in your way,” ssald the parson $ * and yet you talk of killing 
me r* * 1 •» 

“ Assuredly I do: and will do it, too. What ate yon fidgetting about fet your 
pocket so far P Any tricks, eh ? You stand upon a mine I Beware l” - * I 
“ No—-no-nothing—it is nothing.—I—I—only felt for my pencil-case, that** 


t 

i f 

h 


all: and £ find it is here. I common!’ keep it in my waistcoat, and, missing it j 
there, I wondered where it was; but I find it here, so all’s right. I hope yott will [ 
leave it with me.” r ’ *' i - 'Vlc .'- r •.* 1 

. As the parson drew his hand from his pooket with a sold pencil-case in his 
grasp, a small, crumpled-up piece of paper fell to the ground. Claude *aW it, and 

hecried*£’ ; -\Al‘ 

“ Hebert, pick up that little memorandum that my friend has dropped, if yon 

please.”*-"'' • • ,/tir 4t, ■ fsi*, ' 

Jack saw that, the piece of paper was of importance by Claude’s manner, and 
lie aad flung himself from his horse to grasp it before either of the officer! <Md 
make the attempt. He only narrowly Bucceeeded. and handed it to Claude With a 
touch of his iat, and then mounted quickly again, and fell back in Sh % old place, \ 
which was about fifteen paces behind Duval. Claude glanced at the paper, 
the parson,, quivering in every limb, murmured— ?! 

“ for God’s sake have mercy upon mo 1 You would have done the same under 
mj circumstances. Spare me for the sake of my children !* "■ kv ^ '%'■ j| 

Claude gave but one glance at the paper, and saw written upon it in strange* 1i 
scrawling characters, such as a man might form in hi& pocket, terribly cramp u up, ] \ 
the one word— >**.c *♦ , V '* t*r j»• -r i.*• S? r 1 €?j .. 

“Help T>, 4 '■ « ^ • h • I •/: . ' 

Jlaude looked him sternly in the face. 

1 Mercy ’—Mercy !’* gasped the rector* “ 1 have children*” 

“Hush!” 

Yes—yes. I—1 am quite still; I will say or do what you like. Only spire 

* have named your children,” said Duval, * and you have by so doing 
saved yoarsel; for this time. When you look upon your little ones again* re¬ 
member that to them and their gentle influence yon owe yonr life. I will not kill ! 
you, if you do not force .me so to do, b tampering with me too far; but onee j 
more I say to you, Sir Priest, beware, for I am a man 1 of sudden passions and ! 
sudden impulses. Society is m arms against me, and I alone fight a community j 

r 1 an ? hunted. Bewares, then, that I turn not upon one of the dogs, an# use my 
langsJ* - *'# J 

<k I am sorry 1 did whast I did.” 

■ ‘ ’Tis past; now keep better faith with me, and with yonrself, or there will 
belong to this fair piece ojrcad a tale of blood, that will be told when you and I 
are both crumbled iuto dust.” " * 

During this little dialogu e, so fearfully intended to the rector, the Officers had j 
not teft Jack quite alone. |. 

“ Why, .Robert,” said on e, tf you were as deaf as a post just now j but you beard 
your master, fast enough, s /hen he told you to pick up the little piece of paper* i 
What was ou if, now ?” r ^ f 

“A text from scripture,” said Jack. 

a, you can read, can f you ?—And pray what was the text P 
*ho wiseman heedetri that which concerneth him and' his ; but the fool > 
incui ef wifi all things, amd perchance scorcbetb his fingers.' ” . 

, You call that a text. :from the scriptures, do you? Gome, come. Master t 
Kooert, vou are lot what y ou seem exactly ; would! a hundred pounds appear an 
acceptable sum to you P” r V l •. [ 


' -^T'J— 1 
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“ yes” 

“ Well, then, tell us who your master really is.’* 

“Wliprav master rcall) is?” 

* “Yes. Come, come, don’t be shamming stupid, man. It won’t do. You had |j 

better make hay while the sun shines; and a £100 is not to be picked up every . 
day upon the king’s highway.” j 

“It don’t require a Solomon,” replied Jack, “ to kuow that. But if you are i i 
particularly anxious to know who my master is, all that I can say is, that lie is a j. 
friend of the rector’s.” 

«Indeed!” i 1 

“ Yes, gentlemen, I really can’t tell you anything else, I’m sure. He’s a very : j 
good master to me, and gives two suits of livery in the year, and never asks any 
questions.” i 

“ Really 1 But you have not told us why you pretended to be deaf ?” I j 

“ I didn’t pretend. I am deaf at times. There comes a singing in my ears 
all of a sudden, and then for a little time I’m deaf till it goes off. The doctors 
call it by some hard name that I can’t recollect, and could not pronounce if I 
did.” | 

i “ You don’t say so, Robert!” 
j “Yes, I do.—Are you deaf?” 

! “No, not exactly. But here’s the Old George, and your master lias promised | 
to stand treat, so we will all dismount and go in. You must not think anything j 
of what we have said, Robert, , We were only joking, you know.” 

“ I’m very sorry to hear that.” 

“ Sorry, are you ? What makes you sorry to hear it ? I thought you w ould 
: be quite the contrary, as things are.” i! 

“ I don’t know what you mean,” said Jack, “ by * as filings arc all J. know is 
that you talked amazingly big of £l00, and that it don’t seem now to be at all i 

forthcoming.” 

/1 “Perhaps it will be, though, and a few hundreds more at the back of it. for j: 

j j somebody, before long,” replied the officer, with an exceedingly knowing look. 

\ Claude, upon whom Jack kept his eye, gave a slight movement of his head, to \\ 
[ signify that he would say a word to him, and Jack was by Claude’s side before Liu: j I 
officers were aware of what he intended to do. 

“ Don’t dismount,” said Claude. ' 

Jack nodded. By this time the whole party was at the door of the Old 
i George, which was one of those old-fashioned country inns with a large poj eh j 
i entwining evergreens with clematis and woodbine. 

“ Stir an inch at your peril,” whispered Ciaude to the parson. He nodded to ; 
the officers-—“now, gentlemen, name for yourselves what you would like to 
!! have.” 

(i He dismounted as bespoke, and so did the two officers, Jack had never con- 
jl sidered Claude in so much peril before. 

“ Nice nags,” said Claude, as, with the bridle of his own horse over his arm, 
he made a step or two towards the officers* horses. 

They might have seized him then, but they had agreed together that it would be 
far safer and better to do so in the house. 

“ Very nice nags,” added Claude ; “ I wonder if they can run well when they 
i 1 are put to it ?” 

He had a thick whalebone horsewhip in his hand, and, with the rapidity of 

* lightning, he gave to each of the officers* horses such a cut with it, that, plunging 
! forward with smarts of agony, the two creatures tore along the road as though they 

were mad. Before any one could speak or move, Claude was mounted again 
“ Good day, gentlemen,” said Claude ; “you can take what you like to dfiul 
at the Old George, and score it down to Ciaude Duval. Come on, Jack . 5 
“Look at»the parson,” said Jack. 

I Snap ! went a little pocket-pistol that the reverend gentleman held in no very 
agreeable juxtaposition with Claude’s head. 
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“Why, it has missed fire, old friend,” said Duval. v^ Ah! youshoald. aLway 
be sure of your primiug before you chance your life upon such a casfc. *Take it, as 
you will iiare'ft. u jdkvjt no op jj ott* 

Bang! went Claude’s largest pistol, with a horrible report, right in the rector’s /( 
face, who, with a slrfiek,’fell from hi^hdrbe. 1 ifaidO ,?>nob aj o» wall 'I' 
“They’ll have fleet steeds that follow,” shouted Claudes ti Hurrah for the road 
again!” Ai ^ * .'p« ny>d md 1 Jfoyj i$rX 5 ! 

The two dismounted officers looked bewildered, and it was noL .until Jack and 
Duval were sweeping off like the wind that they were recovered sufficiently to send 
three or four unavailing pistol shots after them, which spread tWi&death-dealing 
contents haimiessly'ih tM'muddyiroad^o^fcoq ?o mnsfiebi odi Joa avail fcV/ ir 


” j see it, uacK, ssrra'uwvai.*'^ jwwuiicj 6iqo.jwj om* K uga a«L J 

V WNW/| nwd fjm iitit * ■ V . | 

. ,i& C . » ’<>} , 

^ j. r ^ ^ 5 ’ • -* j 

f P 1*4 i,’*)3£l P£< { ^ If .) . i.I , v jrj ^tr" i* 1 ;fj« r*T7fa rtruYri 1 -i I 

C04PTJ5B. : 

-J WINCHFIELD HAIL.' 

Vr.i-3 fc *1 Dl^i' 10 f 1 f> • *“**"" * ' 1 i f i 

The carriage was going at a good pace, hut by no means so fast as Claude and 
Jack on horseoaek * yet, as the sailors sav, “ a stern chase is a long "chase,” and' it 
would evidently take a considerable period of .time to dblitefetij the distance; be¬ 
tween them.' i-As; they neared i t, they,'saw.t|iat'.i't^'Vlisj a^v&jrS; hahd|<^fib;yflMcle * 

indeed, and was driven by a coachman, with a powdered wig end three-cornered 
hat, while a footman of, portly ,dimensipn$ was behind. 

'‘.Somebody of;consequence in his .own eyes,” “said Ciaudd: “if in no one 
else’s” « u — h C r V” » ■ iW c a mi , lnoi$g& vtmps 

cite »• .. m,....'V « u..i? ktfi, 'j?Jtn * i'i i 1 i' f\".i i fjfvM.' • f* *, ... 4 ' 1 

“Not a doubt of it,” replied Jack, “ I wonder how those officers feel new, 
Claude ? J suppose their horses have taken tb the fields?” *'*j j 
“Most probably, Jack. It was a narrow escape, but 1 you see what impudence ; 

mar Ho” * : ' u *'&■**** <J2f.il u:tt ill I MiW JbflfKliKX'i OJ. 69 fill) 


may do 


old fellow.” ^ jwycbrii.Ua.sid Jrfuoboss 

“ 1 am serious, too, Claude: I am vexed at the death of that clergyman, who 
said he had a family of children, you know. I know he provoked you ; but stili% 
I regret Mi bhioa, •mo m pi* &.i izc,k* xU^h&itBvd'-tv * rt ? 

“Don’t laugh at it, Claude, don’t laugh.” f- 

“ Why, my dear fellow, l can’t help it. If he be dead, it is no fault of mine, 
Sou know my large holster pistol has two barrels—weli n one had a ball in,it, and 
the other only aheavv charge of powder, with a piece of brown paper well rammed % 
down. It was the latter that;.! filed in ; the parson’s face, although he amply j 
deserved the other. No, Jack, I never take a life if 1 can possibly help it; and as 
for folks having a shot at me, it is no more than what/,Ican fairly expect in iny 
line of life. No doubt tLe rector, will find himself confused for am hour, and !j 
reminded, by the marks of gunpowder upon his? face, of this day’s adventure as I 
long as he lives ; but unless he dies of the flight, he is ’as much alive now ai 

wb**ei* > >dt hi*?- rk / ; -* l ,.jpw* ^ » 

“You don’t know-what a relief.that ig,ip.me,.Claude.” . ; ' 

“Poll! You ought to have known me better ; J like a joke, but I don’t like a ;i 
murder. No, Jack, they may say what J>ey like of me, and hunt me as they 
will, but they cannot call me blood-thirsty.^'Wklr , A *; ^ ; f ’ 

“ I ndeed, they cannot, Claude. But WP are,nearing the carriage.” mil 

“ Yes, Jack, and a thought strikes me that we are now in more.danger than we 
have been in yet. We shall soon have .these officers and their companions * 

v ' . il 
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our heels, and no doubt we are not auy great distance from another lot of them, J 
Now, if we can get past the next police post, we shall have baffled our pursuers, 

1 think, and shall be able to go on again, at all events, with nothing but the dan¬ 
ger that lies before us.” ' 

« How is it to be done, Claude P What a series of desperate shifts and adven¬ 
tures this Journey is.” 1 

“ Yes, Jack. Well, I have been thinking that a respectable carriage would 
carry us ou nicely—don't you think so ? Such a one as that now travelling so 
comfortably up yon hill before us.” 

; “ Yes; but, Claude—” 

, “ We have not the pleasure of possessing it, you would say, Jack.” 
jv “ We certainly have not.” 

“ That is not an obstacle, you know. Jack, for we, in onr practice, have restored 
the primitive age, when people followed the good old plan— 

‘ They may keep, who have the power, 

And they may taxe who can.' 

So, upon such a principle, you see, the carmge before us becomes a sort of float¬ 
ing property—and we may say with Shakespeare— 

*-’Twas mine—'tis his, 

And may be slave to thousands.' 

You see, I have lots at hand, Jack, to suit me upon occasions; so let us come on a 
little briskly, for it will be well to come up with the vehicle upon the brow of the I, 
hill, from which I fancy we shall get a good prospect of the surrounding country, J 
and see if there be any danger approaching. You don’t flinch, Jack, I hope, from 
this adventure ?” 

“Oh, no, Claude. Your doings ijpon this occasion far transcend any of your ; 
former exploits; but if you were to propose the most outrageous flan of opera¬ 
tions in the world, 1 would stick to you. I have said that 1 would live and die 
1 with you, and I will keep my word, Claude.*’ - v W 

“ I know you will. Jack. Spur on, and we will soon see what sort of force we 
have to contend with in the carriage ahead of us. Yon footman who keeps look¬ 
ing round seems to be uneasy already.” 

<l He docs, indeed ; and now he has turned round completely to stare at us, and ‘ 
islancying, no doubt, bis attitude very fine, as he holds on with those straps under 
his arms, and the cords dangling down on each side of him.” 

“ Perhaps, Jack, we shall pull down his conceit a bit.- I will ride on first, but 
cake care to be sufficiently close to me, in case there should be anybody in that 
carriage of a belligerent character, for we must oonquer.” j 
“Assuredly, Claude.” 

Duval was now sufficiently near to the carriage to be able, by putting his horse 
to speed, to ride up to it; and he did so just as the horses gained the brink of the 
hill; and, according to the rules of good driving, they ought to have had a j 
moment’s pause to recover the strain of the ascent. Claude rode direct to the 
carnage door, and looked in. There were two persons inside—an elderly woman, 
dressed out in all the tawdry colours of the rainbow, iu a vain attempt to look 
youthful and engaging, was one ; and the other was a man of middle age, with a 
sour, morose-looking: aspect. His face was full and bloated, and his brows were 
knit; while his little protruding gray eyes betokened both sensuality and ferocity. 

As Claude stopped the view and the light from the carriage-window, this amiable - 
looking personage gave a savage sort of growl, and cried— 

“ What’s that ? Drive on, Peter—drive on. Drive on, I say!” 

“Scop, Peter,” said Claude, “stop 1” it 

The coachman looked astonished; but he raised his whip, and iu another mo¬ 
ment would have brought it down upon the horses’ backs, when Claude, coolly 
pointing a pistol at his head, said— 

“ Move ou another inch and I’ll blow your brains out 1” 
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Peter, dropped Lis whip, and Claude, turning to the carriage window again, 
said-— { K *»'.»> k * f , ,/ u .ft :u ^ \Y ] f M 

“ Who are you, sir F? 

“The sheriff of Hants, sir,” cried the male occupant of the carriage. M Who 
are you?’? • ^ . i, . .. . | (t ?. N »i «.>,} 4 , ,-i woH 91 

“ClaudeDuval, the highwayman.” 
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he devil !’ t 4 * A <•*»•< 

“ Not exactly. Ton seem alarmed, sir. Why you have not half the courage' 
of this young lady by your side, whose beauty and bright eyes, I suppose, render? 
carriage lamps quite unnecessary to this vehicle.” 

“ He’s a remarkably polite young man, at any rate,” said the lady. */ *1 
“ Polite! Bah!” cried the sheriff. “I suppose you want to rob me, eh ? Do 
you know what you are about ? You will find that it‘is no joke to rob the sheriff.” 

“I never thought it was,” smdfClaude. 1 “ You ire an unsociable brute. Pray,! 
where are you going ?” # r . 

“To Winchfield Hail,'close to Basingstoke,” said the lady. “I hope, Mr. 
Highwayman, as you are a gentleman, that r ou will behave as such, Here’s jny 
purse, and I hope you will spare my rings;” 

“ Madam, I hope I shall take nothing from you but your good opinion. It is 
a pity that the sheriff, who, I suppose, is your father, is such a surly old brute. 
Are you going through Basingstoke, or are you about to stop on this side of the 

.; - »* s*rt . i*. l % ,ba^i hi \<ti nv.yi 1 
“Through it/’ said the lady, who had not had so many compliments;paid to 
her for a long time. “ The sheriff is my husband, sir. Come, Sir Harry, ^ive 
the gentleman your purse, and have done with it. If we are to be robbed, we had 
better be robbed by one who knows how to behave himself, and likewise knows 
female-*- *” . s. «* a .* ia*' a r -U \w> i .on h 

“Loveliness,” added Claude, “when he sees it. Do you know, madam, what 
this carriage reminds me of—or rather* I should say, its occupants ^ fci ~ t 

“No, sir—really—whatJ i b us jtae Aim 

“ Beauty and the beast!” 

“ Bab !” cried the sheriff. “ Two much of this. There’s my purse. J don’t 
feel inclined to risk’myself or my life for a few paltry guineas. Take them, and 
I only hope you and I may meet again, my friend, at the quarter sessions. That’s 

^j| O ’ • { lit*. > J . P* * f , „ L >/■ 41 ‘ * iV A**?'' o' r r *' ' '• * r > * | 

“ Bali!” said Claude, “ Ha! ha! ha! You are an amiable brute ; you are 
indeed. Here, Jack! Jack !’* * 

“I’m busy,” said Jack. '■ _ r ■ : 

“ What about ?” 

“ Why Job, he can’t keep his eye off my pistol-barrel; and they are open so { 
wide, and his mouth too, that I don’t think he will shut either again.” 

“Dispose of him, Jack.” i:i r " ' ' . 

“Oh!—murder—no! Dera my whiskers, no 1” cried a voice. “ Dear, good, 
kind, handsome-looking gents, only say what you wish me to do, and I will do it 
at once, dem me, and no sort of mistake!” 

“ Remain where rou are, then,” said Jack, “and wait further orders.” 

‘® Job — Job,” cried the sheriff. s - * . •. ,;r-invl 

“Dem it, yes. Sir Harry, l*m here.” ril 

“ Knock these fellows down.” 

“ Yes, Sir Harry, I would in a minute, but somehow, I don’t think they’ll let 
me. Perhaps, Sir Harry, they would not mind your doing.ifc, as ^ou are a man 
of consequence, you know, but, dem it, I positively decline. Oh, dear me, I could 
not do b on any account,” nw /• . *! .« t ^ !; 

“ Job is prudent,” said Claude; “ Jack, take care of ray horse, and rido on $s 
close behind the carriage as you can. Perhapsdt will bo as well if you make a 
little change in costume, and see to the horses’ legs and heads. Jack.” 

“ Yes, I will be ready in a moment.” 

This order to see to tho horses’ legs and heads requires some small ex- 
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planation, which will be best given by watching Jack’s proceedings. Rapidly un- | j 

strapping the vallise, he took from it another coat, with which he disguised himself, j \ 
Then, with a piece of chalk, which he likewise had, be gave the herses a white foot 1 j 
each, as well as a good change of colour upon the face, and then with some change 
in the trappings, rapidly effected, made the whole turn-out look as different as 
possible, seeing that it was really the same, from what it had been. Strange and 
contradictory as it may seem, these partial disguises were more likely to succeed 
with close and mmute observers, like officers of police, than anybody else. They, 
no doubt, had taken such notes of Claude’s and Jack’s horses, that any deviation 
from this would induce in their minds a doubt which never presents itself to a mere 
casual observer, to whom a horse is just a horse, and who does not look to see 
if he has a white foot or a black one, or a spot upon his face or not. When Jack, 
i too, had another wig on, and with a piece of burnt cork, which he had carefully ' 
wrapped up in a piece of paper, had blackened his eyebrows and removed his 
false whiskers, he looked quite a different man. Job looked upon all the pro¬ 
ceedings, rapidly executed as they were, like man in a dream, and when they 
were finished, and Jack was mounted, lie beckoned to him, and said— 

1 “ Don’t be afraid of me ; I have given him a month’s notice a week ago, and as i, 

j tiie place don’t suit me at all, you may do what you like.” 

“ All’s right,” said Jack, “ you will get a twenty pound note if you keep to that.” 
i “A twenty pound note P Shall I ? Wcn’t I keep to it above a bit, that’s ail. 

Only put me on my oath, and, dem it, I’ll swear anything you like ; I’ve often had 
! i an idea of being a highwayman myself, it is so uncommon!? romantic.’’ 

“He)!” 

Claude, with all the coolness in the world, cow opened the door of the sheriff’s 
carriage and gotrin. The moment he did so, he let down one of the front glasses, 
and touched the coachman with the muzzle of a pistol. When that personage j 
glanced round, and saw it, lie turned as white as a sheet. 

“Peter,” said Claude, “ remember that if you attempt to play any tricks, or dis* 
pute orders, or in any way attempt to bring danger upon iae, you are a dead man.” 

“ I won’t—I won’t,” groaned Peter. 

“Now drive on,” said Claude, “and recollect that your life is in your own 
keeping. And now, Mr. Sheriff, you and I must understand each other. Madam, 

I hope I don’t incommode you ? How came you to throw yourself away upon ! 
such a brute—and an ugly brute, too, as this ?” 

! « D-—tion 1” growled the sheriff. 

1 j ’ “ Pie, sir l” said Claude, “ recollect that you are in the presence of a lady, and 
endeavour to behave yourself like a gentleman, for once in the way. I have only 
to say to you, that if you do not answer any questions that may be asked of you 
in the manner to keep me safe—what manner that is, I need not dictate to you—I 
I will not be taken alive, nor shall you bo m at the death, for l will assuredly send ! 
a couple of bullet into your skull ” | 

The sheriff hesitated. 

“ Drive on, Peter,” said Claude. 

Peter put the cattle in motion, and off went the whole party. Jack bringing up 
the rear with the two horses. They went on at a slashing pace, notwithstanding « 
a shower of rain that came on and a rushing wind that gave promise of a gusty 
day. The sheriff sat in an extreme corner of his carriage, glaring at Claude as 
though he would gladly have eaten him with the smallest quantity of salt by way 
of a relish; and the sheriff’s made-up old lady put on a girlish manner, ami looked 
at him from behind a fan, which she hoped only exhibited what she considered iho 
most, fashionable part of her face, ( lauds had fairly turned the good lady’s 
head by his flattery, and she really considered that the most agreeable circum¬ 
stance that had happened for a long while, was this meeting with the handsome 
and gallant highwayman, who announced himself to be no other than the cele¬ 
brated and widely-Vamed'Claude Duval. 
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Truly 'a more complete tortege could not well be imagined than the 
sheriffs now was* To be sure, it would have had a better appearance if Jack had 
gone on in front, as a sort of outrider; but still the whole affair lid very w-elU, 
And if the sheriff, with a laudable wish to preserve his life, did what Claude re* 
quired of him, all would still go on well. 

“ I have often heard of you, Mr. Duval,” said the sheriffs lady. 3 
i “Madam, I am the more highly honoured.” 

“ Oh, don’t mention that, 1 have always heard that you were quite a lady’s 
man.” 

“ Well, madam, I plead guilty, certainly, to a sort of devoted feeling for the 
sex, particularly when it is a gratification to me to say, as in the present instance, 
that gallantry is sanctioned, and, indeed, rendered absolutely agreeable by beauty." 
“Oh, sir !” 

“How can you, Sarah,” cried the sheriff, “be such a fool as to believe the 
hoaxing of that puppy ? There’s no fool like an old one.” > ■ V, * 

“ Sir,” said Claude, “you must be a lunatic.” 

“ And a brute upon two legs,” said the lady. “ I'm often Inclined to faint right 
away, do you know, Mr. Duval, from the ill-usage of this monster in human form; > 
and it's quite well known that they made him a sheriff because he was decidedly , 
the ugliest man in all the county.” j 

“ The devil, madam!” * * 

“ Yes, as lgly as the devil,” said Claude. “ I understand that perfectly. Oh, 
ray dear madam fate ought to have dealt more kindly by yoa, than to attach you I 
to any such a baboon.” % 4 

“A what?” cried thejsheriff. “ I won’t stand this any longer—-I can’t stand it, 
I—Oh! murder! Spare my life!” I 

i tell you what, sir,” said Claude, “ you may say just what you like, so long 
as you say it in a quiet, respectable sort of away; but if you begin any confounded 
row, I will make a vacancy in your office as sure as you are now a living man.” 

The sheriff shrunk back again into the corner of the carriage, from where, with 
his little pig-like eyes, he glared at Claude as though he had been some ogre. 

“ Coming!” said Jack, suddenly, in a clear voice. , 

Claude understood him, and turning to the sheriff again, he said—» 

“ It is your duty, and will redound much to your fame after you are dead, if you 
say to the officers of police, wito are now rapidly approaching, here is Claude 
Duval—seize him. Bui, it will be much more satisfactory to you to live with tfte 
comforts and the dignities you have about you, than to die for the commendations 1 
of the whole country; therefore, you will say that no horsemen have passed this 
way, and that the groom and the two horses behind belong to you, if you should 
be asked any questions; while I am your cousin Walker.”,; t,... . 1 

“My cousin?” 

“ Yes, Walker.” 

( “ May I be—” ’ 

“Very good.” $ 

Click went Claude’s pistol, and the lady wh%tered— , 

“ If you do shoot him, put him out of his pain quickly.” 

“No, no, said the sheriff, “ I am not tired of my life just yet. A»i x asi of 
you is, never to relate the story;* and I will save you if I can. A man is ooundto 
preserve his own life if he were sheriff of all the counties in England, and I won’t 
commit what may be called suicide—I’ll do it.” 

“ You are wise,”, said Claude, as he threw himself back in the carriage; but 
then a thought struck him, and, leaning forward, he touched the coachman, say-. 
ing—“ Peter, remember!” 
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“ Oh, good gracious ! Yes, Fm all over of a cold perspiration, and shall never 
forget to-night as long as I live, I know.” 

“Very good.” - ^ 

“Halloa! whose carriage?” cried a lead voice, “whose carriage is this?” 
There was a great scam per'ng an 1 se • filing of horses’ feet, so that it was 
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quite evident to Claude that tl ere were at least fi^e or six horsemen upon the 
spot. , |3f , „, - * -! 

^ “The sheriff's,” said John, e . \ » 

“Sheriff!.. SnerifF of what r* p^l ' 

“Of Hants.” 

<e I suppose you come from Lo ufon, s f u i l a d think tber *s no sheriff in 
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the world but those you see in the gilt coache* ou Lori Mayor** dav 
spooney ?” . T '~ ^ 

“We must speak to the sheriff of Hants, then. Coachman, pull up.* 

“ Pull up,” whispered Claude. 

The coachman stopped, and the officers surrounded the carriage; little did they 
dream that once again their pre was in their gras . The principal—and he was 
one of those whose horses had been started off >y Claude, at the door of the 
Old George Inn—advanced, and, touching his hat,** leant down to the carriage 
door, saying-- , # 

w Beg pardon, sir, but we arc poliew-officeis from London, upon the track of 
the notor io us Claude Duval, He is upon this road somewhere, with ft companion. 
They are mounted well upon dark hay horses, and have played mi one of the moat 
slippery t ricks we ever bad played ns in our liva;* I .1 * ;.TC • 

“ Indeed T * said the sheriff. .. 

“Well, my good man, go on,” said the sheriff's lady, * we ain't highwaymen, 
are we, cousin Walker T* " r . ‘ 7: ; 7 .' 

“ No, Sarah,” said Claude, **certainly not,'* 

“ Sarah be——ahem 1 what n cough i have got,” said the sheriff, “ Aheo*— 
ahem!” _ . . , „ _^ ? ' 7 . * ■ - 

“ You can give nano news, sir ?” said the officer. '‘Have no mounted men 
passed your carriage, ib f** • ' * • r 7'A 7’ V 

w of coarse; I hope you may catch him.” 

“ Oh dear, yes,” said the lady, who was willing to play her part well, that 
Claude was in perfect fear that she would over-play it; u oh dear, yes, of course 
we wish that, don't we, cousin Walker V* 

“ Sarah,” said Claude. 

“ We must apologise, sir, for stopping your carriage,” said the ofiieei^ “had* 
we have a very onerous duty to perform. I and one of our party have Nasi ear 
horses, and these we have are only hired upon the spur of the moment. If ihey 
have not been seen by you or your servants, air, irs ef little use our p#rw ng 
this road, ipore particularly as, upon the ottiskirt* ofJBasu^stok^ the re. are Of 
our peop.e on the look-out. Perhaps, sir, if you see anything of the fellowft »oa 
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across him, will not make the least attempt to take him, but will blow out his brains' 
without a single moment’s hesitation about it. This rain is not so pleasant, though, 
is it ? I wish I had brought a top-eoat with me. I shall get wet through.*’ 

“ Very likely,** said Jack. 

f They now trotted on after the carriage for some time in silence, for the officer 
could not but see that his companion was rather taciturn than otherwise. The fact 
is, that Jack was deep in thought as to how he could get rid of the fellow, in case 
anything suspicious shou ld take place. He was armed, but he hoped a necessity* 
for using his arms would not occur, and he breathed more freely as the distance* 
between this single officer, who accompanied the carriage, and his five companions 
—*for there had been six of them—momentarily increased. A result, however, of 
the rapidly falling rain was slowly, but surely, taking place, which did not at all 
occur to jack until he was very disagreeably reminded of it by the officer suddenly 
remarkir g, with a puzzled and dolorous air—for he was not exactly a conjurer, 
that man, who had been selected to accompany the sheriff's carriage— 

“ What ou earth is that odd white stuff all about your horse’s feet ? There's 
some on his face, too 1” 

“White stuff?” said Jack, who now immediately comprehended that it was the 
chalk with which he had disguised the horses, running off in the rain. “ White?, 
stuff? What do you mean by white stuff?” 

I should like to know what you mean by it ? It can’t be kicked up on the 
road, or else it would be upon my horse’s feet as well. How do you account for 
it ?” 

“I don’t see,” said Jack, “ that I am obliged to account for it at all.’* 

“ But it*s very extraordinary.’* 

“ "V ery. How do you account for it, eh ? I don’t profess to know anything 
about it mjself. Do you know ?—if you do, I should like above all things to^know’ 
what it is. Go on.” 

The officer looked Jack in the face, and Jack looked at the officer for some few 
moments in silence, and then the latter said— 

“ Do you know, old chap, it looks to me as if something had been done to those 
horses’ feet and heads to disguise them.” 

“Really?” 

“Yes; and it is sufficiently suspicious in these times to make a nian—” 
“Lcok after himself!” said Jack, suddenly clapping a pistol to the breast of 
the officer. “ Stir one step, and you are a dead man 1” 

“ The devil!” 

“ Or Claude Duval—which would you rather have at your elbow ?” said Jack. 
“B— woo I” cried John, the footman, “ My eye, here’s a romance for you! 
Blaze away, gents. Blaze away, and don’t mind me. Go it. Lord bless you 
both, I von’t interfere. Oh, dear!—oh dear ! what a dodge that was about the 
chalk, lo be sure. If it hadn’t been for the rain, now? Well—well.” 

“ You are Claude Duval, then,” said the officer, as his very lips turned of an 
ashy whiteness, “ and my very life is not worth a moment’s purchase. You killed 
the rector.” 

“A lie!” s aid J ack. “ There was no ball in the pistol.” 

“I know you are Duval now,” said the officer. “Fire away—-Good-bye ta 
my little ones.” 

Jack saw a tear flash in the man’s eye, and he said to him— 

“Don’t be a fool.—If you can’t take me, you can take care of yourself. I don't 
want your life.—Why should I?—You talked of shooting Claude Duval the 
moment you saw him; but why should you be so blood-thirsty ? God knows 
what a child of your own—for you talk as if you were a father—may come to. 
Fancy the gentlest, and the one yon love best, hunted like a wild beast from place 
to place.” * ? 

“ You—you won’t kill me ?” 

“ A r ot if I can help it. Your are armed ?” 

“Yes.” 
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“Give me your arms, then, and you will see you* little, ones again* as far as,I 
am concerned ; and when you flunk of me, don’t fancy that because a man ,s 
hunted by his fellows, that he must of necessity be as bad as to deserve: much 

treatment”.. “ - ' ’’ * '' . s \ 

The officer’s bauds shook so as he Landed Jack a pair of pistols, that he nearly 

dropped them; ' • a ‘-V. v.; ’’ .. ,• ai V-Vj ah* *« 

•' “Now,” said Jack, who still wished to keep up the delusion in the man’s mind 
that he was Claude Duval, and had in some audacious and mysterious way attached 
himself to the sheriffs cortege « “ You must do your duty, or seem to do it. ,You 

look as if you ibought I behaved generously to you., .1 only,ask you in .return far 
& little forbearance Let us jog on us before, and you have nothing to report to 
your comrades when you reach them, but what you .knew a quarter of an hour ago.” 
r “"And you will trusf me : ’ * t J V u >'t? 

}' “Yes, if you promise. I have always gained more by trustiog people than- 
suspecting them. , • m- * , •?.; I .,. v ^ ( ,i*d•?d 

t t “ Listen,/ then,” said the officer ; “ may I never, lookjn, the, eyes wife • 

and children again, in this world or in the next, if I betray you!/ Are you- 
Satisfied ?. v ^ * » e . ( ,. , * y ^ v.*’ ,$/, 

£/*- Most abundantly.” '•* . .• f.L, r ^. &A<yHpMii9 

r*‘ You will not repent it, then. So now come on, and you will find that yoor 
have made a friend where you had not the le<£t possible chance of expecting one.” 
/"“Come on,” said Jack with a smile; * # is not this better than my leaving voitf,' 
a bleeding corpse upon the highway ? I trust you with all ray heart, and shall be 
loth, indeed, to suspect you. Let us trot on. The carriage has got fucker ahead 
than I wish It.” / /. ‘ 4 ' 

He and the officer spurred onwards, and soon came close up. to; ; the carriage 
again;; : * , 

“ Well,” said Jack to himself, “ this is cue of the most incredible of my 
adventures. It may be nothing to Claude to convert au enemy into a friend, but 
I must confess that f never before succeeded in such a thing.”* 

If Duval, snugly esconced as he was in the carriage, had had the .least idea of, 
what w as going on in Hs rear, he would probably have felt any way bui at his ease; 
notwithstanding the affair turned out so well; but so it is—our greatesi/dangers, 
probably, always pass by us without our being aware of them, while we start and 
turn pale at a thousand petty chances, which, taken in their aggregate, would not 
make up the sum of one great risk which in its coming and in- its going utterly"* 
eludes our observation. The situation of what we may call the sheriff’s party was 
now-ralher curious. There was Peter the coachman in a state of mortal trepi^ 
dation v expecting each, moment that from some sudden whim or ; suspicion upon I 
the part of the Highwayman, he might be ’shot, s Then there was the sheriff, so 
angry that purple lines and cavities ,w T tre all over his face, and he absolutely 
snorted with suppressed ire. There was his lady all smiles, and simperings, and 
little sweetnesses, looking at Claude with “ Ob, you good-looking wretch 1” 
sort of expression ; and fcheu there was Claude, seemingly careless, but.in reality- 
most acutely observant of everything that passed. Nor did John the footman and 
Jack and the officer form a less anxious triumvirate than that which occupied the 
interior of the sheriff’s showy sud most luxuriously appointed travelling carriage, 
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r The town of Basingstoke was now about two miles and a half only from the 
carriage, and the day was getting pretty well advanced, for! the adventures o*. 
Claude Duval and his friend Sixteen-string Jack had been sufficiently numerous 
since the dawn of morning to occupy a tolerably considerable portion of time. v 
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They had never intended to push on both day and night. There was one consi- 
Heration which put such a made of proceeding completely out of the question^ 
and that was, that their horses were but flesh and blood, and required res. 

Where to get them that rest, was a point upon which Claude Duval earnestly 
reflected, and he would hare been glad to have had five minutes’ conversation with 
Jack upon that subject, for he felt quite sure, that alter, by the assistance of the 
sheriff, passing the next party of officers, his best plan would be to lay by if 
possible until night, by, which time the cattle woul5 be refreshed, and, besides, 
night was the time when the most audacious schemes could be put in practice, and 
when disguises passed muster, which in the eye of daylight would have looked 
anything but the thing. To attempt putting up at any inn at Basingstoke would 
be by far too hazardous a proceeding, and yet where else to go it was a puzzler. 
Jack, however, knew more of the country, through which they were passing than 
Claudej and hence the latter earnestly wished to speak to him. There was time 
enough for that, however, after they had passed the next party of officers, which 
was a- very great point to be gained, inasmuch as when it was accomplished it 
would leave a world of danger behind them. 

“Mr. Duval,” said the lady of the sheriff, “is it true that you stopped the 
carriage of the Bishop of Exeter, and made his lady get out to dance a minuet with 
you ? I have heard it reported.-* , _ 

“ It is true, madam, as regards the fact of my dancing the minuet with, the 
bishop’s lady, but she might have declined honouring me so far, if she had pleased. 
I used no compulsion.” 

“ Is she -handsome ?” .. . ' "" * 1 a. 

“ Until to-day, madam, I thought her the most engaging person I had seen.” 

The slight bow which accon panied this delicate and well-timed compliment 
sufficiently pointed it, and the sheriff’s lady could hardly conceal her gratification. 
Alas! many a long and dreary year had passed away since any one had spoken to her 
in such tones. No wonder that they came across her ears with all the fascination 
of early recollections—she had been handsome, and a coquette, too, in her time. 
Youth and age!—oil! how changeful are thy destinies ■ Time was when she— 
.but no matter, we are glad that Claude Duval broke through the cobwebs of years, 
and let her once more hear the soft language of youth. 

“ There’s two men a-coming,” suddenly said Peter. 

“Mounted?” 

“ Yes, sir.” * 

. “ Very well, if they ask you to stop, do so, and then utter one word, and you 
know the consequences.” - 

The tramp of horses'feet came plainly on their ears, and then there was the 
dark shadow of a man and horse outside the carriage window ; and then a voice 
said— 

“ Gentlemen, have you come far down the Wincbfield road ?” 

“ I can tell you,” said the officer who rode with Jack, sudd enly riding forward. 

“ Oh, is that you, Griffiths ?” said one; 

“Yes; where’s the rest of your party ?” 

“ About a quarter of a mile on; but as we saw this carriage coming, we trot¬ 
ted on to meet it. Is it not the sheriff’s ?” ’ 

“Yes; and he is in it himself. You had better speak to him, and he will 
tell you the state of the road. He might be offended, you know, if you were to 
take a report only from me, while he is ! ere.” 

“ Likely enough.” 

The officer stooped to the window of the carriage, and touched his hat, as he 

said— . t • 

“ Sir, we are on the look out for Claude Duval. Perhaps you will be so f km i 
as to inform us if am suspicious-looking characters have been upon the roaa 
We are sure to have him, but we don’t knowr when exactly. He has s com¬ 
panion with bun.” 

“I know nothing about it,” said the sheriff, gruffly. “ Ask your tedo.v officer 
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there, who has followed my carriage for the last five miles. He can give yo the 
report of the road, I believe, better than I." 

“ Thank you, sir. I regret having troubled you upon the subject.” 

“ Ok it’s no trouble.” 

** And not the slightest consequence,” said the iady. * Peter, you can go on/* 

“ Go on,” said Claude. 

With rather anxious eyes, and with apprehension that he would not for the 
world have let him see possessed him. Jack watched the proceedings of the officer, 
named Griffiths. He cannot be said to hare actually suspected him of treachery 
but still Jack bad seen enough of human nature to expect almost anything, how¬ 
ever bla ck and abominable it might be. He well knew that man, made in the 
image of his creator, and destined to immortality, was capable of any amount of 
wickedness, villany, and ferocity that the most dissuasive imagination could con¬ 
ceive ; so it would not greatly have astonished him, if Griffiths had not actually 
turned upon him, and tried to capture or to shoot him, even after what had passed 
between them. The officer, however, was not among the worst species of humanity. 
Jack had, in consideration of his children, .spared is life. A recollection of those 
children kept the officer bound, and he kept his word with the man whom he 
considered was worth a thousand pounds to anybody at any moment This was 
real virtue. Before he rode off with his companions, he approached Jack, and 
held out his hand* saying— 

“ Good-by. I hope we shall never meet again.” ; 

“ Don’t say that,” said Jack; “ I hope we shall, and that, when we do, I may 
be able to do you a kindness. Good-by, to you. Remember me sometimes, 
along with the old proverb, that the devil’s not quite so black as he is painted.” 

“ 1 never thought he was ; but there’s oae thing that puzzles me yet.” 

“ What is it ?” J 

I “How came yon to induce the sheriff to say that all was right, and to own yon 
as belonging to him, when he knows that such is not the ease ? And you were not 
sufficiently near him to prevent all dangerous mischances. One word to those 
two friends of mine, from him, would have settled the matter, and they would 
have stood between him and any danger from your resentment.” 

“ I have a friend in the carriage,” said Jack. 

“Ah, indeed! Cousin Walker, I'll be bound.”' 

“ The same.” 

“ If I did not suspect it, may I—well, well, I see it all—-I see it all.' 

“ Not quite all,” t ought Jack, “for yon don’t see that I am not Claude Duval, 
and it is just as well that you should not see that part of the business/ 

The officer shook hands with him again, and then joining his companions, they 
went on towards Basingstoke again, at a much quicker pace than the carriage 
proceeded at. The first houses of the town were now distinctly visible, and 
Claude began to bethink himself of when it would be best to leave the sheriff and 
his lady. After some consideration, he said to the sheriff— . 

“I will trouble yoa, sir, to accompany me through Basingstoke, until we are 
quite clear of the houses, and then I will leave yon, trusting to your discretion to 
say nothing of this adventure, provided you will not promise silencp. If you do 
promise it, I shall trust to your honour/' ■>- - jj *ii ■■ . alii 

“ Of course he’ll promise it,” said the lady. “ Ab, promise it—Sir Harry, pro¬ 


mise. 


»* 


“ I may as well,” replied the sheriff, “ and I do. There is my money. 5 
“ No, sir,” said Claude, “you have afforded me, whether willingly or not, the 
shelter of jour carriage, and I will not rob you in return for it.” , . .... „■ 

“ Do you mean that?” 

“ I never say, by any accident, in such matters, what I do not mean.” 

“ Very well. Perhaps this may not be the worst action of your life, or the least 
likely t< do you some good at another time; and— 1> — I. But no matter. I have 
said too much already.” 

“ And,yuu will take nothing from us ?” said the lady. 


i 
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“ Nothing, X hope,” said Claude, fl but your pity.”. 

“ Yes, you must oblige me by accepting of this ring, which I give you iu the 
presence of my husband. He knows it as well by sight as I do, and I hope, that 
if you get into any serious difficulty, and it is nothing connected with the taking 
of life, you will not scruple to send it to either the sheriff or myself; and I am 
sure he will do what he c<*m, consistent with his high station and his duties, for 
you. Sir Harry is no every-day man, Mr. Duval.’” 

“ I can see that,” said Duval, with a slight glance at the lady. 

The sheriff’s vanity w as tickled, and he gave a growling assent to what his lady, 
whom he really thought much of, had said, so that Claude Duval really seemed 
likely to part with that most ominous functionary to gentlemen of his com¬ 
plexion—a sheriff—upon the best of all possible terms, considering all things. 

*' I do not know your right name, sir ” said Claude. 

“ Sir Harr? Ross,” replied the lady, for the sheriff. 

It was at this moment that the carriage drove past the six police-officers and 
Griffiths, who had a little station just upon the commencement of the High-street, 
Basingstoke. The danger, in its worst aspect, was now passed. It was quite clear 
that the sheriff did not intend to break his word, and that was a consolation to 
Claude. It was equally clear that Griffiths did not intend to break his word, aud 
that was a consolation to Jack, so that they were both well enough pleased as things 
went. On went the carriage at a good pace, although the horses were getting 
fatigued, and the Long straggling town of Basingstoke was soon left behind, and 
once again between hedgerows the carriage took its course. 

“ I am now, I presume,” said Claude, “ taking you out of your way ?” 

“ Yes,” said the sheriff ; “ we turn off at a cross-road some quarter of a mile or 
so now behind us.” 

“ Very well. Stop, Peter. Now, sir, and you, madam, I and my friend will 
bid you good day.” 

The carriage stopped, and then Claude opened the door himself, and dismounted. 
Jack rode up to him, and whispered— 

“ Have you a twenty-pound note about you ?” 

H 1 think so.—Yes.—No. Here are two ten-pound notes, they will do, I sup¬ 
pose, as w T ell ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

Jack went to the back of the coach again, and gave the notes to John, saying— 

“ You have done Claude Duval a service, aud he sends you these. Don’t hesi¬ 
tate about taking them.” , 

f: T didn’t expect it,” said John. 

“Never mind ; take it, that’s all, and keep your counsel. Mind what you say 
when we are gone. It’s very easy for you to ascribe the whole of your conduct 
iff the affair to my pistol being close to your head. You understand me ?” 

“ Oh yes, yes.” 

Claude now mounted his horse, which Jack had been leading, and then, taking 
off his hat, he said, in a low voice— 

“ Sir Harry, and you, madam, I thank you, and wish you all the happiness in 
the world. This ring will not leave my finger until it is taken from a dead man.” 

The sheriff s*vt far back in the carriage and said not a word. He was terribly 
ashamed of the whole transact ion, but his lady kissed her shrivelled fingers and 
looked over her fan languishingly. Peter turned his horses’heads again towards 
Basingstoke, and in a few moments Claude Duval and Sixteen-string Jack were 
alone on the high-road. Tiiesunwas high in the heavens, and tile birds were 
singing merrily upon the bushes that grew around in abundance. Claude and 
Jack set spurs to their horses, and galloped a good mile before they drew reins 
again, aud then it was to look about for a resting place. 

“Behold!” said Jack; “good entertainment for man aud beast, Clapde-r 
there’s the sign.” 

Glancing out from,amid a cluster of trees was an old-fashioned inn. It was 
the very picture of repose and quietness, and just such a place as, upon a summer’s 
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« day, would have induced any lover of the quiet picturesque to turn aside from his 
path, merely for the purpose of sitting for & brief space beneath the-soft shadow 
of the gigantic trees that had grown for many a long year within the sound of 
lusty yeoman, cheering their hearts with the good things of the old mn. 

“ This will do,” said Claude. “There is an air of repose about the place which 
seems to invite us to rest for a time n it; and we Will, if the police will be gra¬ 
ciously inclined for a time to allow us to do so. What say you to the old house, 
Jack ; do you think.with me about it?’* 

<*‘I think we are safe, now f ” said Jack, “for a time. They won't think of 
stirring from their posts now until they get something like positive information to 
go upon. W hat a famous old inn this is, to .be sure. Did you ever see such 
- iVy, Claude?”' - -* : 

“Seldom, Jack—very seldom indeed. I think with you, that if the sheriff keeps 
his wo»-d, and your new fdend Griffiths keeps his, \ve may' comfortably enough 
remain iiere until night arrives again to. show us our way, and put other folks out 
of the way.” ;• . •' ~ ' ' 

“Dismount, then, Claude. We will chance it, shall we?” ' 

, Claude said “ yes” with a heartiness of manner that quite assured Jack he felt 
quite clear about the propriety of the proceeding; and so firm a reliance had Jack 
upon Claude's judgment, that he could be scarcely said to think for biinself when 
Duval* was present. They both rode up to the porch of the picturesque inn, 
end there dismounted. A‘rosy-cheeked damsel peeped at them from over a red 
blind, and an ostler, with such an abundance of iat upon him, that all his clothes 
seemed upon the Cull stretch, took charge of their horses, q k j 

“ Put them up,” said Claude. “ We shall not want them for some hours.” 

“All’s right, sir.” 

“ Spare nothing on them. The best food you can get is not too good. Where’s 
file stable?” . . „ ,, 

“Round the corner,” said the ostler, fn this true Hampshire dialect, which will 
persist in cramming in an a wherein o ought to be. 

“ Very well. I always like to see my uag comfortable before I look to myself,” 
' 1 ?* And I too,” said Jack.. j * s ,„ . ' ■ ' 

They both followed the ostler, for it was a common measure of precaution 
with both Jack and Claude, always to .know where the stable was, so that in case 
of any sudden emerge i *y, they could themselves find their horses and prepare 
them for the road without being indebted to any one else, who might do reluctantly 
whafc might be essential to the safety of their lives in a case, of sudden aud serious 

danger from their enemies.. - . 
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MIDNIGHT ALARMS. 


Having then seen the two horses properly attended to, and accommodated with 
a good feed each, and an abundance of litter—which a tired hors?, or indeed *my 
horse enjoys as much as his food—they entered the house themselves It wiki he 
remembered that now, for many houis, they had had only tlie draught of milk 
which they - owed to the kindness of the girl'at the farm; so that it may be well 
supposed that they were both ready enough to set-to well upon whatever provision 
the good folks of the inn conld afford them. Cervantes, in his world-wide cele¬ 
brated romance of Don Quixote,” gives on&musing account of the grandiloquent 
prowess in the way of good fare of Spanish innkeepers, as contrasted with what 
they really at length place before the famished traveller; but such is rarely the 
case in English inns. It was not the case at the one to which good ortuna Ls 
conduct a Claude and Jack. The innkeeper was a jovial-looking soul, and his wil 
and their buxom daughter looked as though gaunt famine, oreven short commons. 
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were quite unknown in that locality. They were the very personifications of 
ruddy health, and they had such a profusion of smiles ready at hand that it 
seemed as though shev must be upon the broad grin even in their sleep, iD order 
to be so perfectly practised at it. 

“ Can we have anything to eat ?” said Jack. 



CLAUDE AND JACK AROUSED FROM A SIESTA AT THE ‘VINE TREE.* 

“And to drink ?'* said Claude. % 

The innkeeper looked at Claude intently, and then seeming to be satisfied with 
the scrutiny, he said— |~j ' 

“ If you ain’t too proud to sit down with me, you can have a snack wi’ us. 
What sly ye ? we shan’t eat thee.” 

Claude was rather in a diffculty as to Jack, whom he wished, of course, to dine 
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with him, although he was in the costume of a servant. He got out of the diffi¬ 
culty, however, by ar ing frankly— 

** It you have no objection to let this faithful fellow of mine sit down with us 
X shall feel the greatest pleasure. He has known me from my childhood, and 
although my servant, I cannot help looking upon him more in the light of an old 
and attached friend.'' 

“ Come now,” said the innkeeper, w,ith a nod of his head and a twinkle of his 
little merry-looking eyes, “ I like you nil the better for that. You couldn’t have 
found a shorter cut to my heart than the one you have tack, young gentleman. I 
don't wonder at your having about you m old and faithful servant, not L You 
are a good master. Which one or youratnck-up young jackanapes^ wife, that 
we have come here in the red coats and silver'topped whips, in the hunting 
leasoe, would make; such a manly gf ch as this young gentleman has made V* 
Not one of Siraon„ M said the wife., 

" I’M he bound,” said the daughter* ‘“to die, as old kwmiI if they could.” 

“ That you never can do,” said Claude, ** until all dm men die except one, and 
hft is Wind,” 


«• Bustle—bustle, wife* * said Simon* ”Get our nuack of din oar ready* and let’s 
have lots of home made and lots of homebrewed in case of other things falling 
short. That’s rigid:—now fear it Ah, thatfs the sort oh thing, Ife ml f ion the 
•Vme^tree.”" 

w Is that yoour sign V* asked Claude, 

** Y es, and it has been, they tell me, the sagtsi of the eld ho* s* fear a hundred 
years or more, and I only hope it may be the sign of it for • hundred more. I 
don’t think the old oak rafters will give way, and therms sons good Jumps of 
atone to hold ’em up j and a& for the thatch, Vby if that epo*, ik sen be; pint to 
rights again. Hal hat haS—ha!—ea/h! ha!” 

** Now, father,” sand the girl, ** there yen go, choking jooradf again." 

- w No—no—ah l oh*£ Etrwas only a sort of joke I madte«,Uoufc th* thatch, that 
was all* That was a% wmnH;k; sir?** J,..., v * <*1 

“ Yes,* staid Claude, for the life of him he could m*6 e^>ctlywe where 

the joke was* but it would have been an ungenerous thing ofhim to ha?* said so. 

The wife and daughter buttled about, and in thecoma of ten. r. -vs the 
“ snack" appeared upon the table in the shape of as superb a haunch of mutton 
as any one could wish tow*-*. 'Wien there was m piece at bacon that looked like a 
mountainand thentltere was * chump—we can, find no more fitting term—a 
chump of veal roasted, th vfc sent »«p such a sa v ou ry steam, mingling with that 
from the haunch and the saline esJ^tuwitt foam the bacon as was enough to as¬ 
tonish anybody* Then the heaps of vegetables, fresh from the gar den, were 
f *teui><£ogv ami the home-brewed ale stood iavrfciaglyia foaming tankards. 

* Now for itj* said tbs tondfosd g ^aet hr work hke Ifriton* Betsy;, X know 
you is rether delicate to day,, m I won’t serve you with arnefe at a li ana.* 

He only placed a pound of veal and half a. pound of fid bacon in the delicate 
Bets /a plate, and then CtoodO andt Jack were served til their own request from 
the haunch of mutton, which was such a picture. They forgot police—rewards 
for apprehension—jails—gibbets* and the whole cate logon of evils that were 
usually present to their imagination* and gave themselves up tofhe enjayment of 
the hour with a zest that was truly remarkable in men situated as those two were. 
What a rich treat—what food for the feelings it would have been for Cicely and 
for May, and even for Markham Brereton, to have seen Claude Duval and bis 
friend thus far upon their journey, and enjoying themselves in such a fashion at 
the old inn, as though they had nothing in the world to do but eat and drink, and 
laugh, and make merry. 

“ Eat away—eat away!” cried the landlord; and when he saw that Claude 
and Jack would not consent to stuff themselves to repletion, he found out with 
a rueful face that the dinner was not at all to their liking. 

“ But/ said Claude, “I assure you it is, and we are already stuffed u though 
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for a wager, whue we are almost afloat with the ale. We are nearly ill already 
by eating too much of such tempting cheer as this before us.” 

“ Ah, now, if I could but tnink that, I should be contented. But, howsoever, 
as you say you can’t take any more, why you can’t, and there’s an end of that, 
J suppose. Ydu won’t go on just yet, I hope. The day looks gloomy-like, and 
towards sun-down there will be rain; I take it. Don’t you hear how the south¬ 
west wind is blustering about ?*’ 

Yes, we don’t intend to go yet. The fact is, we have been all last r.ighc in 
the saddle, and when we got to vour door we were hungry and sleepy; but we 
are not hungry now.” 

“ Ah, I take it you are sleepy, though I” 

“ You are right.” 

“Very well. There’s a good sofa in the next room, and an easy chair that 
would do for an archbishop. It ain’t cold, but when a man’s asleep, he is apt to 
get chilly. Betsy, set light to the faggots. There’s lots on the dogs.” 

“Yes, father.” 

The delicate damsel who had eaten as much as a famished grenadier, and 
washed it all down with a quart of ale, lit the fire in the next room, and there 
was soon a cheerful blaze roaring up the ample chimney, as the dry logs fumed 
and blustered, and crackled, before the presence of the mightiest agent of de¬ 
struction the world ever knew. Claude pointed to the sofa. 

“ Sleep, Jack,” he said ; “ I know you want it. Sleep in security while I keep 
watch over you. You will feel a different creature after a couple of hours’ nap. 
There, I have drawn it nearer the blaze, so that your feet will be warm. Don’t 
lose any time, now.” 

Jack shook bis head. 

“ No, Claude,” he said. It is my business to watch while you sleep, if a 
watch must needs be kept at all. You lie down and rest yourself. I can see 
your eyes are heavy.” 

“ Well, Jack, I tell you what it is. We will chance it, and both go to sleep. 
You take the sofa, and I’ll take the chair, which, of the two, I think I shall like 
best. I will just put the door into a state of security, and then, I daresay, we 
may sleep as soundly here as if we were far away, or in Newgate." 

1 “ Newgate 

“Yes, Jack. It is in Newgate that a highwayman enjoys sounder repose 
than anywhere else 5 for when he is there he ceases to start from his slumber 
■with the dream of an officer’s clutch upon his throat, and the words, ‘ You are 
wanted !’ in his ears.” y 

*' Thak’s philosophy,” said Jack, as he stretched himself upon the sofa —“ that’s 
philosophy; but it comes in an ugly shape, don’t you think, Claude? Sufficient 
for the day, however, is the evil thereof; so now a good repose to you. I was 
going to say 'good night,’ and 'good day’ sounds odd.” 

Claude shut his eyes, and pretended to sleep. Jack watched him for a few 
moments, and then, feeling satisfied, resigned himself to a deep slumber; and 
when Duval made sure that such was the case, be opened his own eyes and 
roused himself up a little, with .the resolution of really keeping watch over the 
repose of his devoted companion. m 

“It won’t do for two such men as we are,” he muttered, “ both to go to sleep ‘ 
at once, there are too many hounds upon the scent after such game as we are. Y 
No, I will watch you, Jack. At my age I can do without repose better than 
you can.” 

Once or twice Claude got up and walked stealthily to the door, to listen if y 
any sounds at all n the way indicative of danger could be heard, but all was ' 
still. The serenity of the inn was undisturbed by anything that could by any 
possibility be construed into a token of any more perils to those two, who had 
already gone through so much. 

“ This rest,” said Claude, as he again seated himself in full gaze of the fire, 

4( is a real mercy to me and Jack; without it we could not have hoped to get 
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on much farther, but with it we shall now be able to endure even a greater amount 
of fatigue than we have already gone through; and now I do begin to hope.** 

He wa3 silent for a time, during which his thoughts were busy, and as he 
looked at the blazing logs on the hearth, he began to fancy strange shapes of men 
and houses, and old buildings, and tall ships in the glowing embers. More than 
once he hnd suddenly to arouse himself, saying— 

** Holloa, Claude! Claude! Is this keeping good watch and ward over your 
slumbering friend V* ^ 

Upon such occasions.-too, he would, for a few moments, listen mo3t intently, 
and then, hearing nothing but the mournful cadences of the south-west wind, he 
would cnce more settle himself before the fire, and weave strong fancies out of 
the burning logs. Sometimes a magnificent cathedral would rise up in all its 
majesty of gothic tracery before his eyes, and then it would melt away as if bsfore 
the touch of some enchanted wand, leaving nothing but the squalid appearance 
of some ruined hovel. Claude’s head slowly sunk, and his arms hung listlessly 
by his side. The warmth of the fire, and*his own previous fatigue, together with 
the hearty meal he had taken, were not .too much for his resolution, but they 
were too much for.,his senses. In the course of another quarter of an hour 
Claude Duval was as fast asleep as Jack, ^ ) 


Rap! rap! rap!—Tap! tap! tap!—“Sir, sir.—Gentlemen! Hi! what’s 
your name ? I say, open the door!'* ' W;«y> 

“ What’s that ?” said Claude, springing to his feet, and feeling astonished to 
find himself in darkness; “who’s that!—what ha 3 happened?” 

“ It’s only me,” said the landlord from outside the door—“ it’s only me. Lord 
bless you, nobody wanted to run away with you here. I’m sure. You need not 
have locked yourself in so particularly.” 

Claude flung the door open, and Jack sprang from the couch. The land ord 
stood upon the threshold with a light in his hand. 

“ Well, how are your?” 

“ Oh, all right,” said Claude, “ all right. Why, it’s getting dark. I—I must 
have slept longer than I thought. It seems as if I had only just nodded off.” 

“ Does it ? You have slept six hours; it’s nine now, or close on it, and you 
both of you laid yourselves down at three.” 

“ Is it possible ?” 

“Perhaps not, but it’s uncommonly true. Howsomever, I shouldn’t have 
waked.you both up now, only I thought you were the very fellows to like good 
company, and there’s six of the mounted police down stairs, who are on the" 
look-out for Claude Duval, the noted highwayman. They are merry fellows, 
and have no end of droll stories to tell; so, says I, that will amuse ray friends 
up stairs, so I came up, that’s all. Howsomever, I’m sorry enough if I have 
waked you up and broke your sleep. I always feels what my missus calls extra 
stupid if I’m woke up all of a sudden like.” • ’ 

“ Oh, I’m all right,” said Claude. “And so they are quite merry fellows, 
are they 

“Oh, yes, full of their fun.” * 

“ You don’t say so ?” 

“ Oh, yes. What Jo you think they have done now ? Can you guess ? 

“ I really can’t.” v - - 

“ Well, they have took up two horses, do you know, and——” 

“Our horses?” 

“ Yes, to be sure they have, and placed ’em in quite another part of the yard, 
and when I asked what they did that for, they only winked at each other, ana 
said—* It’s only our funny way, landlord, that’s all ;* but what they mean by it 
I’m sure I can’t tell, no more can my wife, and she knows a thing or two, nor 
my Betsy, who, delicate as she is, is no fool.” 4 _ J L 

Claude now staggered, and sank back in the ensy chair, ior almost the first i 
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time in his life rather at a nonplus. Rousing himself, however, in a few moments, 
he exclaimed— 

“Onlysix!” 

« Hush! ” said Jack. « Hush!” 

“ What is it ? What is it ?” said Claude. 

There was a sound of voices from below. The landlord suddenly closed the 
door of the room, and plaong the candle upon the table, he at once altered the 
whole expression of his face, as he said— 

“ Claude Duval, I know you. What wilt you give me for getting you safe 
out of here and on horseback on the road again ? Iam not exactly what I seem 
to be. I know you!” 


CHAPTER XCII. 


THE ESCAPE. 

I 

Both Jack and Claude were utterly confounded at this speech. They looked 
at each other, and they looked at the landlord ; but for a few moments neither of 
them spoke. At length the landlord advanced towards Claude with a laugh 
upon his face, and said— 

“ It’s all right. Don’t put yourself out of the way. I was only joking when I 
asked you what you would give to be mounted and upon the road again'. You 
shall be there, and ail 1 pskfrom you is a cordial good-night.” 

4( Will you indeed thus befriend us?” said Claude. 

“ Ay, will I. Do you think I want any of their beggarly reward for giving up 
a poor fellow to be hung? Do you think I want, for the sake of fifty or sixty 
pounds, which would be about my share of the affair, to be pointed out as the man 
who sat down to dinner with a fellow, and then told him to sleep in safety, and 
after that handed him over to the officers, who were snorting after the scent of his 
blood-mone* ? No—no—Pd rather see everv timber of the old house rock 
again. 

“ How did you know me V 9 said Claude. 

“ That’s rather a long story, and there’s no time now to tell it. I knew you as 
soon as I came to speak to you, and what yon said about having your friend here 
to dinner confirmed me in it. But now we have no time for- chattering. You 
must get away somehow, and it must be done in a manner that shan’t lock as if I 
had any hand in it.’” 

“Just manage it, then,” said Claude, “ in any way you please. If you know- 
much of me, you know that I neverforgot a benefit conferred upon me, although 
I have both forgotten and forgiven many an injury.” 

“ I know it. Now, those chaps down stairs take me for a hard-drinking 
gormandising noodle, and so they have been playing off their jokes upon me, and 
I must confess I should like to play them a trick in return. They have ordered 
beds, pretending they would stay here all night ; but, of course, as soon as they 
can grab you, they will be off. Now, I want you to come down.** 

“They will shoot me,” said Claude. 

“ No. In the first place, they are not <juite sure of their man, and in the 
second, I have overheard their determination to take you alive. They think you 
will have the audacity, trusting to your disguise, and finding that you can get 
away, to sit down among them, and then they will seize an opportunity of spring¬ 
ing upon you.” 

“ I understand. Six men to one is certainly long odds in a struggle.’ 

“ Rather than it should come to that—when you’ve got down stairs—sit Jown 
near the door, and order a bottle of port. I will be close, bringing it, an a your 
fiiend here can come out of the room to hasten me. He will then bring it in, in 
a decanter. Pass this to them to drink/ and leave the rest of the fun to me.” 
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“ But- 

“Now don’t say a word. 


Trust me.” 
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u With all my heart/' said Claude. " Come along, Jack; it’s ail right.— 
Beraember what you said to John, the sheriff’s footman, ‘There’s a thousand 
times more good got out of people by trusting them than there is by suspecting 
them/ ” 

“ There is,” said Jack. “You taught me the maxim, and I have stuck to it 
many a time with the best results, and am quite willing to do so now. I know 
my post very well, and I think, Mr. Landlord, I can tolerably guess what yours 
will be in this little affair.” 

* Very likely. I’ll just run down, and say you are both coming.” 

He left the room, and then Jack, looking earnestly at Claude, said—' 

“ This is indeed fine. Do you think this man means honestly by us, Claude P* 

“ Yes.” 

■ <-> 

** Oh ! yes—you are always trustful of people, and I very seldom am. Let us, 
however, be prepared for the very worst that can happen. Look to your pistols, 
Claude. I don’t feel quite convinced yet that two determined men, fighting for 
their lives, are not a match for half-a-dozen fighting merely to divide among 
them a thousand pounds.” . , .ij 

“ That’s right. Jack. My bull-dogs are in good order, any ready to bark and 1 
bite at a moment’s notice.” ^ 

'* And mine too,” said Jack. ” Remember, Claude, we must treat everybody 
to real bullets this time.” 

"Trust me for that, and if there should be such a thing as treachery,which I 
really do not look for, Master Serious will not laugh through the savory steam 
of such another dinner as we have had to-day. . He may depend upon that. ' 

The landlord had left the light in the room, and Claude now took it in his 
hand, and preceded Jack down the stairs. They heard a sound of voices, and in 
a moment they met the landlord, who said, in broad Hampshire dialect— 

** Thle'sye room.”. 

He pointed to' a door, and then, giving a nod of intelligence, pointed to a 
decanter of wine upon a shelf in the bar. Claude felt more and more assured^ 
and opening the door, he entered the parlour of the inn, in which there were the six 
officers. It was evident that they thought a too close proximity to Claude might 
be dangerous, for one side of the table was quite deserted—the side’next the door, 
which Claude left ajar. They pretended to be smoking and drinking with great 
ease and composure; but Claude could see that several of them shoos again, as 
they believed they were about to make, through some peril, without doubt the most 
important capture they had ever made in their lives. No doubt, .although there 
were six of them, they considered that probably some serious injuries to one or tfro 
of them might be one result of the enterprise. They had made up their minds 
a particular course, and it was this. If Claude Duval came and sat down with J| 
them, they looked upon that as pretty good evidence that he thought himself jj 
unknown, and in that case, at some peculiarly favourable moment, a rush might, 
be made upon him. If, however, be should show in any way that he thought his 
disguise was penetrated, they intended to shoot/him at once, for well they could 
guess that he would otherwise lose no time in concocting some daring mode of 
action, which, although against such odds it might not succeed, no doubt would 
involve the death of more than one of them in its consequences.- No wonder that 
each trembled a little at the idea that he might be the victim, while his companions 
might reap the reward. ' , 

Good evening, gentlemen,” said Claude, f* Dear me, is that rain V* 

Against a window that looked into the garden, there came such a clattering, 
dashing, shower of rain, that it was almost enough to drown any one’s 2? oice. ^ 
Yes, sir/’, said one, rather nervously, “ it is rain—a very rough night, in* 
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deed, sir. 
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That’s unpleasant,” said Claude, V_ for I purpose being on the read soon. 
“Towards London ?” said one, giving a sly kick to his nearest companion. 
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“ No,” said Claude, “ quite the other way. My friend and I are commercial 
travellers.” . < 

“ In what line, sir v 

“Decidedly the hardware way,” said Claude, drily. 

“Oh—ah—yes—a-hem! dear me, how the rain does clatter, to be sure. Will 
you take a glass with us, sir, and your friend, too? We shall be particularly 
flattened and pleased by your company.” 

“ Thank y’ou,” said Claude, as with all the coolness in the world he emptied 
the glass of brandy and water that was before him, and then rang the bell. The 
landlord made his appearance with an empty-headed sort of grin.—“ Roughisli 
out of doors, gents. Ha, ha, ha !” 

[ I* “ Fill that again,” said Claude, pushing the brandy and wafer glass towards 
him, “ and let as have a bottle of your best port, if it is decent.” 

“ Uncommon good, sir.” , 

' “Very well. Be quick about it—glasses for all, mind. These gentlemen will, 
I am sure, do me the favour of taking a glass with me. We travellers can afford 
a bottle of wine ; and wc alwas put it down to the expenses of the road.” 

“ No doubt somebody pays for it,” said one of the officers. 

“And handsomely, too,” said Claude. “Are you going on far, gentlemen ?” 

“ Oh, no; not another inch. All our business down here we now consider 
to be nearly transacted; and when it is quite so we get to London again as quick 
as horseflesh will enable us to do * 

“Many a man,” said Claude, gravely, “ thinks Lis business comfortably settled, 
when in reality it is only his own fate that is fixed, and that by a summary pro¬ 
cess—in the midst of life, gentlemen, we are in death.” 

The officers looked uncomfortable, and several of them shuffled uneasily upon 
their seats; but Claud<& did not give them long time to think, for suddenly he 
cried — 


i 


* Where, in the name of all that’s abominable, is that grinning ass of a land¬ 
lord with the brandy and water? Just run out, Bob, and tell him we can wait 
for the wine ; but the gentleman whose brandy and water 1 took is without any¬ 
thing before him.” 

“ kes,” said Jack, “I'll rub h m up a little.” 

/ his was done so well that the officers had not the slightest suspicion that 
anything was going on beyond what was usual, and they made no opposition to 
Jack leaving the room to get the brandy and water. In fact, they were all con¬ 
siderably puzz'ed to know who Jack was, for not one of them recognised him 
through his disguise. And even if they had thought there was a strong re¬ 
semblance to a man whom they knew had been hanged, they would hardly h;tve 
bee.n so absurd as to fancy it was him. In a few moments Jack returned with 
a de canter of wine in one hand and a glass of brandy and water in the other, 
saying as he came into the room— ‘ ■* 

“ I have got them both. He was just coming. 1 never saw such a fool in my 
life He is laughing now ready to choke himself, and nobody knows what at. 
Oh, here he is with the glasses.” 

“Ah, gentlemen,” said the landlord, “ I went down into the cellar for the 
wine, do you know, and the light was nearly put out by a cobweb, and there I 
thiak Imade thefinest joke that ever I heard iriall mv life. Would von believe it ?” 

“Really!” sard Claude. 

* es, sir. ‘ Hilloa!’ said I, ‘that’s a cobweb!* but now. here comes the 
joke—‘But,* says I, .‘it ain’t a cobweb.* What do you think of that? Ha ! 
ha! ha! Oh, dear ! it makes the tears come into my eyes, that it does.” 

And it s enough to make them come into anybody else’s,” said Claude, “to 
be forced to listen to it. Now, gentlemen, you will take a glass with me, and 
we will drink ‘ Better luck next time.’” > 

“iia! ha I” laughed the officers. “Very good. 1 Better luck next time.’ Par¬ 
ticularly good. They each drank a glass of the drugged wine but one, and across 
his mind it seemed as if a shadow of suspicion had come that all was not quit j 
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right, although he could not to hunself exactly define what it was he suspected. 

He refused the wine though. ™ 

Z ‘/As you please,” said Claude. “ Til, take a cigar, landlord.” ’ ;. ' fr 

“Yes sir.” • • * & t9Jt 'obnijf - 

The rain came down in torrents, dashing and rattling against the window* 
panes as though they must inevitably be driven in. The south-west wind, too, 
to which the landlord had already drawn the attention of Claude and Jack, was 
blusteiing and roaring among the trees at such a furious rate, that it seemed a 
miracle the old house could keep its'roof on. • — ' ’ . “ , i 

“ A very boisterous night, indeed,” said Claude. “A regular brawling wind. 
Well, these south-westers are generally more noisy than mischievous, I believe.” 
“You have forgotten your wine,” said the officer who had refused to drink. 

“ How do you mean ?” said Claude, whose great object now was to fain time. 
“I mean thatyou don’t drink any of your own wine, although you talked so 
much about it.” v *• ' ' : 

■; “ Well ?** * 4 *' &J -« * s* 

Claude fixed it calm, penetrating gaze upon this man, and the landlord coming 
in with the cigar he had ordered, handed it to Claude, who, with bis eyes still fixed 
on the officer, took-up the candle and lit the cigar, adding, when he had done so— 
“ Well, as you were saying. Go on ■'*' 

“ l was saying that you carefully avoided drinking the wine yourself, although 
all my party partook of-it. That is what! wds-saying/? I 

-“ Well ?” * v - . * • ‘ ; */< r . fn 

“ Hold—hold,” cried one of the officers, suddenly rising from Uia chair, and 

a 1 ■ 1 ATtm i nf a If ^ f T__T — ./I rtn % fnol iiv o 1 rr aa T 


“ Swim after it, then,” said Claude. “ I don’t know, that you can possit y do 

better.” • ’ ■ • v 4 *- 

“Help! help! I arhill,said another. ; / 

A third fell from his chair to the floor with a deep groan, and lay in a state 
of complete insensibility, while the twc others were evidently too powe*/tfJly 
affected by the drug that had been administered to them in the wine to move 
or speak one word, if they-'had'-wished to'ddso ever/so'mtich.;Alfthis was 
very rapid, and the officer who had refused the wine looked quite astonished for 
a few moments. He recovered though, more rapidly than any one would have 
thought, and presenting a pistol at Claude’s head, he cried— :* - i ' 

"• ‘ Stir an inch, and votf are a dead man !” 

«< A foo?/instead of an inch,” said Claude, “ if it will answer your purpose. 
’Fire away—I am used to it.” " , - . ‘ 

•*Snap! wont the.pistol. .t? • ,i \ 

“Try a rain/’ said Claude, “try again. You are a brave man, and ought to 
hkve another-'chance for your life/^ ' . “f '/ :"!■ 

*» ^' L 

“Yes, to be sure. Why did you fire at me unless you happened to be weary 
of it? You ought to know me better. It is my turn now, so I advi-.t you to 
look out, for mv pistols are not in the habit of missing fire.” Tfle officer w*s a 
br-ave man / but it requires something more than a mere brave man to. ook care¬ 
lessly upon the approach of death, especially when neither the feelings nor the 
passions are at all interested in the object in the pursuit of which death has >een 
encountered. "For a moment only he stood firm. Then he dashed towards the 
window; and made a frantic effort to escape ; and Claude, who had certainly 
not intended to take his life, followed him closely. 

.. • i ' ■aiv-'C'" “ . A.l'i • .« »» t 

“ Allow me to assist you. 

Duval then gave one of those evidences of marvellous strength which no one 
would have expected from his appearance." ' He lifted the officer some fontr feet 
from the ground, and dashed him with tremendous bodily force through the case¬ 
ment, demolishing framework and glass alike in his headlong progress iaio ti e 
stable-yard at the back of the inn, a Haft ^ * 'ti ggauti jwjsuIV: <?■- 
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CHAPTER XCIII. 
the road again# 

u Bravo !” cried Jack. 

« Hurrah!’’ shouted the landlord. 

« Hush i” 3a id Claude—" hush! Rem mber,t amllord, that you are supposed 
to do all you can to nab me, and that you are quite astounded at what has taken 
place in your inn, and cannot make it out in any way to your satisfaction. 



CLAUDE INTERROGATES LORD COCXERSTON*S PORTER. 

" AH*s right—all's right !’* # ,, ' 

“ I hope the depth from this window to the yard is not great r 

,{ Oh, dear, no—only about twenty-two feet.*’ . , 

" The devil! Then I am afraid 1 have killed that maft, but I could not heip 
it. These things will happen. And now, landlord, what sort of a dose have y 
given these men lying here so still?’* 
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“ Nothmg to hurt; you be off now, and leave all tire rest to m©* lt> a ludlty 
escape. They thought they had you as, safe and sure as they had the eyesjbi 
their own heads; but they have learned now to know by their o n experience 
that there is many a slip betwixt the cup and the lip,” 

-ff Yes, but how much are we. indebted to you ?” said Claude, « J have nfet 
with many hair-breadth escapes, but seldom one iniwhich there was so much r al 
danger as in this.” .*•. 

'r :H motion -JL 

yes* hot I will/* said Claude, “ These are the things that ought to be 
mentoned, One way be well inclined to say nothing about injuries, but benefits 
may wed be spoken of, I, for one, wilt take good care not to forget what 1 owe 

tor JQpMgf) rst^ v \. 7; - ’ . ; t 

“ Come, come, be off. That is the best thing you can do. Your horses are 
already saddled, aim you have nothing to do but to mount them, and ride"away 
an f *at as you can* for these fellows will be getting up in a little while. There is 
Qnn thing that puzzles me still, and that is as to who your companion is ; but if 
R IS a secret keep it, mind, and forget that 1 asked anything about it,** 

4i It *s a secret” said Claude, “ and it is not mine.* 
> vr ^That*s;(enough/!4^7* -» f < x X' I 

f* And odd as it may sound of me to say so,**, remarked Jack, u it, is not al- 
tcgewer mine, for a disclosure of it would affect others as well as myself.” 

^,1 ten, * sale the landlord, “ let me be one man to advise you to keep it to 
u jrselt j ant' now be o; with you at once. You are for London, 1 suppose ?” 

.»fe deed * ^ ere * s n °t much game to be started in the country.” 

^ We are bound for Southampton, although my own private opinion is. that 
we shall not reach there,” ' 

* And yet you’ll try it V* '« „ , .'I • 

t ** ~ ive promised one that I wo.uld try it, and fairly try it, too, with whom 
1 won a tot willingly break faith. What a boisterous night it,seems. Jack f 

. * ^he north-wester seems to be at its height. It does roar, inoierf, at a 

terrible rate. * . ,■ , ,; - 

_ "Oh, il a not much,” cried the landlord. '‘The trees make half; ar*d more 
to yf, half the castle, fhis way—tlds way for the horses. Now, my girl, brew 

a cc pie of glasses of brandy and water fit for a prince, and then these gentlemen 
will be off. • A*,-r ■ : ^ 

z ' ‘Eorthey are lads who lovethe moon— 

Who love tb « moon—-who love the moon. 

Aa4 they-— 1 • - ,.' '. 5 ,' *.. 


iu\. man 
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Perfectly,, 

They galloped on for some few minutes in silence. The thoughts of both were 
busy with recollections of the past and anticipations of the future, and we may 
take advantage* of that silence to cast a glance upon the scene around them, and 
the aspect of the weather. They were in an exceedingly picturesque portion of 
Hampshire, and their road was shaded on each side by gigantic trees that even at 
mid-day would have cast a peaceful shadow upon the path. Among these trees 
the wind made so tremendous a din that it would have been a difficult task just 
at that part of the road to have carried on a conversation at all, for even the 
sound of the horses* feet was obliterated to the hearing of both Claude and Jack, 
Added to the discomfit of the blustering wind, and it was blustering enough to be 
uncomfortable, was a drizzling, sleety kind of rain that seemed as if it were twisted 
hither and thither into so many contrary eddies of wind as to come from every point 
of the compass at once. Sometimes for a few moments it would come perseveringiy 
in their faces, and then without their having in the least changed their course, it 
would dash into their necks behind with a most abominable perseverance, in¬ 
sinuating itself beneath their clothing in the most artful manner. 

“ Jack ?” said Claude. 

“ Yes—yes.** 

-t* What do you think of this V* 

“ Why, my private opinion,*’ said Jack, “ is, that it is about as uncomfortable 
a state of things as any one would wish to have anything to do wkh.” 

“ I agree with you. But I suppose we must endure it. Hilloa ! what*s this ?” 
A travelling carriage, the noise of which had been quite drowned by the wind, 
now dashed suddenly past them, lighting up for a brief space with its lamp the 
trees, and the road glistening with moisture, and then leaving everything in ap« 
patently tenfold darkness. 

M Humph!** said Claude. “Quick work. Where is that going, I wonder?” 
“I can hardly guess,*’ said Jack, “ unless right on to Winchester, which is 
now the only place of any consequence remaining before us, and that is not very 
eminent.’* 

As Jack spoke, the travelling carriage astonished them both by suddenly dis¬ 
appearing, with all the effect as though it had been swallowed up n the ground, 
although neither Jack nor Claude were superstitious enough to think such a thing 
for a moment. They scarcely knew to what circumstance to attribute the disap* 
pearance of the carriage, but they at length concluded that its abrupt departure 
from the high-road rr.u*t have been caused by its turning to the right. 

“ A cross-road,” said Claude, “ I suppose, to somewhere.” 

“ It must be so,” said Jack. “ Push on.” 

At about a couple of hundred yards further on they soon saw by what means 
the carriage had disappeared, for there were the open gates of some park, and a 
pretty little lodge at each side of them, upon the threshold of which stood a man 
in rich livery. 

“ Whose house is this ?” said Claude to the man. 

“Lord Cockerton’s country scat, sir,* replied the footman. “It’s the bkth-day 
of Lady Louisa, so there’s ever such a grand paity, and a dance in what they 
call the Templars’ Hall, and a grand supper, and all that sort of thing. Why, 
there’s three.hundred expected they say.** 

“ Enough to be merry. Good night,” 

“ Good night, sir.” 

Jack had fallen back in his position of groom to Claude, which accounted for 
the respect with which the footman treated him. Jack and Claude rode on for 
about a quarter of a mile, during which it was clearly visible to them both that 
upon their right hand was an oaken park-paling, enclosing, no doubt, the grounds 
of the mansion in which so glorious a feast and dance were going on. 

<e Jack,” said Claude, “ this rain is decidedly not the thing for us. _ In the 
vallise there are plenty of gentlemanly appointments. Suppose we invite our- j| 
selves to this grand party i” 
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“It's too hazardous, Claude. 


Rif ii'S fs'i'-fmA V. 


“Not a whit. We will find some mode of entrance to the groutds, aof' then 


taropei with them by leaving them in such a drizzling rain as this for soms taper” 
? “No, Claude, certainly ; and as for difficulties, never yet knew you found any 
in the way of the most desperate enterprises you ever planned. Come op, if^it 
must be so, only I won't dress otherwise than as your servant, in which character,? 

_ ’ll * ___a._LI- T -1. -71 ..LtJ It_ ±J* 1 . _ 


ment with £ •*$ \o mm mU qnk oi oitil vtwj 

•' I could not support the character well. . cm * f [p . ihbm j ! 

As Well as I. , f>- & V*w. ,1 Bif »li^ J, ilhtf I»O•.I XJoiTt V/ 1 T i 

“No—no You, who came off with such flying colours from a grand ball at 
St. James’s Palace, may well feel confidence in your resources, but all that sort 
of thrng is to me an effort. 

~ “ As you please, Jack—as you please. Just hold my horse, and L yviU dis¬ 
mount, and walk slowly along this park-paling looking for a door, for there are 
always soma to:be found m such lences at miervais 

Claude dismounted, and that he was right in his conjecture about finding, a door 
was sufficiently manifested by his; discovering one before te had gone thirty 
feet. It was fast locked, but to such men as Claude and Jack a kicked clopr 
was no very serious obstacle. From a pocket dt voted to the carp of a few tools 
and implements of the “profession,” Claude took a picklock, and by theufeel 
only he succeeded in a few moments in turning rather a ponderous lock, ^fee 
door immediate^ gave way ‘ • j; t ,k*iarbjI’ e iiio‘<-‘no( f 

‘ Q“! ck! , qu ‘= k ' said Jack. : mo!ooT" 

What for?- s mJL 4 ti:dio vnzm odd r«jn< > J 

< “ Didn't you hear? There are horsemen upon the road, and by the.SQqnq* I 
rhould say no small number. We can hear them now that we are^free of the 
trees. Hark 1 hark ! 

“ Ah! Come in. Jack—come ip. Jack. This door is, indeed, most opport 
tunely open." . . 

Jack and the two horses were now inside the park gates in a moment, and 
Claude closed the door again. The palings were not sufficiently high to comp 
over the horses' heads, but against the dark foliage behind them it was not at all 
probable they would be seen by any horsemen galloping past. The danger turned 
out; however, to be greater than Claude and Jack had either of them expected, 
for the horsemen did not gallop past. The sound of rapid!; approaching torse# 
men increased each moment in clearness, and at length when Claude antjL Jack 
thought they were about to sweep past, aud the danger would in another mo.ment 
he over, a loud voice cried— 'bfjhm ~ cooiwugiM If 

’W- •* Halt t**^ > * >i s.'v ->t ,4 a . fvT, i 

tTTM \ 1 i 1 #« -.1 • _ . _ e 4. U»«. Pu., 


With a clanking and a jingling of accoutrements that Claude was tjude sure 
did not belong to the police, the horsemen paused, and the voice that 1 vi crfed 

lial# *■' eoi.1._ — -a. i 4 —. p . . .1A__ s* ■. 


“Well 3 sir; it don't seem that the parties you seek are upon this road J)o 
you think there is any urgent necessity for my men going at speed ?,r. 

u You will remember, sir,” said another voice, “ that 1 have opt called upon 
you as a magistrate to press this duty, but rather, as you w;ere going upoMlie road 
with your troop to Winchester barracks, requested as a favour that you would 
accompany me and the police down the road.” ^ » >_.‘ r v W. n! 

“Oh, yes—yes,” said the first speaker, who was a cavalry officer. “That's 
all right. Of course, we are very happy upon an exigency to lend any practical 
ble assistance to the civil power; but you find, that after a hard, trot of five miles, 
we come not upon the fugitives, or hear any news of lbem.”,j,j,u^ ^ / ; . . 
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“ And yet Sir Harry’s information was very positive upon the subject, although 
other avocations made it impossible for him to accompany us.” 

“Oh! ah ! Who did you say he was V* 

“The sheriff of the county, Sir Harry Ross, who declares that he saw Claude 
Duval upon the road, and that, to the best of his belief, he is making his way 
towards Winchester.” 

“ Very well,” said the officer. “It just comes to this :—These highwaymen 
are in all probability much better mounted for speed than we are, and might 
keep us on the race for miles. Our cattle are not so much adapted for speed, 
and for dragoons to go hunting is rather an out-of-the-way thing." 

“ I am obliged to you, sir, for what you have done.” 

“ Oh, don't mention it. A sharp trot now and then is no harm, and if your 
party like to keep the pace of my party, well and good. We can go on together 
until I reach ray destination; and if anything should occur on the road, in 
which my men can lend you a helping hand, they shall.” 

u 1 am much indebted to you, sir. We are more lightly mounted, of course, 
than your dragoons, and will ride on. I wish you good evening, sir.” 

“ Good evening.” 

The magistrate, who had a party of mounted police with him, again set off at 
a good round trot, and then, after a few oaths between themselves, the officers 
of the dragoons—who, although they put a civil face upon the transaction, wished 
the police at the devil, and cared not one straw whether they caught a highway¬ 
man or not—ordered their troop to advance again. Silence was soon as pro* 
found as before upon that spot. 

. “An escape,” whispered Jack, 

“ Rather,” said Claude. “ I must confess it would not exactly have suited 
us to have fallen in with some twenty-five dragoons. That would have been 
long odds against us, Jack.” 

“ Too long, indeed.” 

“ Well. That danger, like many others, has passed away, and like others, I 
forget it. Now, Jack, let us see if we can find shelter for our horses, and then 
hurrah for the ball!” 


CHAPTER XCIV. 


THE BALL. 


Jack, to tell the truth, did not half like this desperate plan of Claude’s, to 
intrude himself into the mansion, when the festivities upon such a grand scale 
were in progress; but he knew quite enough of Duval to feel assured that no 
persuasions would induce him to it give up. If Jack had chosen to ask, as a 
personal favour, that Claude would give up the notion, there is no doubt but that 
the latter would have done so instantly; but that was what Jack did not like to 
do, for then, if within the next few hours any serious danger occurred, he would 
have the unhappy reflection, that but for him they might have been safe at the 
mansion of a noble lord. Besides, had not the plan at its very outset saved them 
from the diagoons? To be sure it had, for if they had not been just in time 
through the little door in the park-palings, there would in all probability, upon 
that night, have been, an end to the career of Claude Duval. 

“Jack,” said Claude. “Just look over there, and tell me what you see.” 

“ A roof ot something among some trees,” said Jack. | 

“ Let’s make to it.” 

* Why, it’s most likely part of the house.” 

“ Ndver mind. Jack. I don’t think anything too good for our cattle. A spare 
room with a window opening upon the park would be just the thing, and the 
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horses don’t want any now, after the good cheer that no doubt they have 

had at the inn.* , ~ 

^ “They are, in fact, too fall, Claude.” 

“So 1 thought. Now lead yours, Jack, and I will lead mine. It’s just as 
well to let those dragoons get a start of us/for however much it might amase them 
to overtake us, it would not be near go entetffeihing for us to overtake them.* 

“ Quite the reverse.” , 

Leading their horses, now, they slowly made their way over the wet grass of the 
park towards a clump of trees, from amid which they could just dimly see, against 
the night isky, the roof of some sort of building. What it was, they had not the 
most distant idea. It was certainly too close at hand to be any portion of the 
mansion itself. They did nOt, as they advanced, for. some time exchange a word 
with each other; for they could not tell who might be close at hand, and the 

Vlrtrcoc* fnnf aa fViovr nrarn hninfltt nTolIrnri iViqrtn via crmrttfl hnAn fha oaA 1 wnf fnvP 


Jr.# 



but not the least sound came upon their ears. All was still as the graved* 
u Remain here for a few moments with the horses,” whispered Claude, * while 
I creep forward and thoroughly reconnoitre the place.” 

Jack djd so, and Claude, stooping low, and walking on with the utmost 
caution, crept through the trees until he came to the building, which he then saw 
at oncw was a summer-house, and he might well, as he did, conjecture that in 


such weather and at such an hour it was deserted. In fact, so clear did he feel 


upon the subject, that he was upon the very point of returning to Jack, whetfa 
faint gleam of light from a little painted window came across his path. Claude 
paused in a moment. 

<4 Who on earth* can that be?” he said to himself; and the idea for a moment 
came across his mind that perhaps, after all, it would be safer and better to return 
and give up the adventure; but this, with Claude Duval, was only a momentary 
thought. His daring courage, and his real liking for anything in the shape of 
romantic adventure, triumphed over every other feel ng, and, instead of retreating, 
he advanced towards the little painted window from which the gleam of light 
proceeded. It was a strange colour this gleam of light, for it passed through a 
tinted pane of glass, and when Claude reached the window he found that he could 
see nothing through it. He could, however* hear the murmuring sound of voices. 
After a few moments of vain endeavour to find a peephole, he took from his finger 
a ring in which there was a small diamond, and by its aid succeeded, without 
giving the least alarm to the persons in the little pavilion or summer-house, in 
cutting out a small pane of glass from the stained window through which the 
gleam of light came. In a moment he commanded a clear view of the interior of 


the dace. It was one of those tasteful little buildings,, with painted walls and 
showy drapery, which in the summer season afford such a pleasing and cool retreat 
from the glare of the sub during a stroll through such a park as that in which it 
was, situated. But Claude’s attention was only cursorily bestowed upon the 
summer-house ; it was the occupants bf it that rivetted his gaze. A young girl 
of singular beauty, and whose dress and air showed that she was one of those 
highly cultivated beings only to be found in the most wealthy classes, and then 
not often, was standing by the side of a young man, whose left arm was lObnfd 
her waist, while with his right hand he held her left, and at times covered it with 
kisses. A loose cloak—itlooked like a gentleman V-was thrown over the girl. 



they had stolen away 
converse alone in that summer-house, when, upon such a night they were not 

. t n n .1 „ _Li. L. _CIH, . Jli, , 


likely to be observed, however much they might be missed, The maiden was 


weeping bitterly, and he who held her affections in bondage 
console her, as the voice of the loved one can only console.'r 


was 


striving to 
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“ My darling/'he said, “ you quite unman me by these tears. Ah, my Lavinia, 
let me implore you to look more hopefully upon the future." 

“Alas, Charles, how can 1 V* she sobbed. * 

“Can you ask? Do we not love each fl*her, my own true-hearted love? Why 
should not the future be full of hope to US, and full of joy ?" 

“But—’but———" • < >.pm-■ .i 

“ But what ? Surely since forbidding me to address > ou as a suitor, your im¬ 
perious mother has not superadded any further tyranny ? Your heart seems to¬ 
night to be full of affliction/* * ' - ™ - 

“ It IS—it IS." f - jly Uu vi/ <Ai * * * -,** v f. . 

“ Who, then, should share it but myself ? Have you at length, my own girl, 
a secret from me ?’* , r . i ... i 

f- No—no. Oh, no, Charles, I will tell you all, however repugnant to my 
feelings it may be, but 1 have so accustomed myself to look upon you, aud to 
think of you as a second self, that I am unhappy if you do not know all that passes 
in which your poor Lavinia is interested. Listen tome, Charles.—My mother—" 
“ Ah, yes, your mother! All the unhappiness that you and I endure is caused 
by her." * - - *■ gf . - 

“It is, indeed." 

The . young girl wept more bitterly than before, and it was probably highly 
necessary to her recovery from such an accession of grief, that Charles shiuId 
bestow upon her so many kisses as he did. «At all events, they seemed to have 
the desired effect, for m a few moments she was able to proceed, v 

“ My mother, then, Charles, has set her mind upon my marriage with Sir dames 
Raffles.” 

“ Yes-yes.” • - .... 

“ And it was only to-night that I really ascertained the unworthy inducement 
which she had to sell her child." 
i “Sell?" - • *• • - . - - 

“ Yes, Charles, that is now the proper word. By mere accident, I overheard 
the bargain between them. She was to persecute me with a marriage with him 
upon condition that he was to pay her twelve thousand pounds down, to relieve 
her from what she calls her difficulties, and likewise give one thousand pounds per 
annum unknown to any one, to enable her to indulge in play and other extrava¬ 
gances to which she is attached." 

“-Oh, shame—shame 1 have you no blush ?" 

“ My soul revolted, Charles, against this horrible compact/* 

“ As well it may/ ? 

’! “ My father allows my mother a queenly income, for he is rich and weak, and 

what she can so much want money for, that she would sell her child to procure 
it, is beyond my imagination to conceive." 

“ My darling," said the young lover, and his voice trembled with passion as he 
spoke, “your mother—is—is—your mother; therefore, natural delicacy will 
forbid me saying to her what natural feelings would prompt; but as for Sir James 
Raffles, he, as a man, shall answer to me for this insult; and now, Lavinia, I 
again urge you to place a barrier between your mother's tyranny and yourself, 
which she cannot cross.—That barrier must be a husband. FJy with me, and we 
will go at once to my aunt's in London, where you will receive the welcome of a 
mother in reality, and a few days will join us to part no more." 

“ Ob, if Tdared." *** * 

“ Dared ? Ah, Lavinia. Do you love me ?” 

“ Do not ask me, Charles. Oh, let me not think—I—I—believe, I shall go 
„ mad.” 

“No, my darling, You will, on the contrary, fly with me. I have loved you 
since you were a mere child, and surely you may trust me now." 

“ I know 1 can trust you, Charles. You, in all the w T orld, are my only friend. 
God will bless you.” 

“God has blessed me dear one. with your love/* 

-"T- - ' 
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“1 shall be missed. _0h, Charles, this interview has already lasted too long. 

I must leave now.'* , i, - „ . • ! 

“ Stop, Lavinia It is now a quarter past ten. By twelve o'clock I will be 
upon this spot, waiting for you, and outside the park-wall I will have a carriage 
prepared for your reception. In ft few hours you will be in the erics of my 
aunt.'* — v*'r > *^.' • 

“ Ought I—dare I V' **** 

“ You ought. If your mother, in urging upon you this hateful union with Sir 
James, bad been conscientiously seeking your nappinesr in lite, however ihe 
might been been mistaken, you might hesitate to leave her, but when you know 
she only seeks to make you the victim of her own gross selfishness, the case m 
Indeed most widely .different’ 9 r ’>*■ v * f , V V-iS/TTh * Ki 
•‘Iheu 4 it from her own lips, Charles.*! 

“ That was conclusive.* » 

“ And horrible.” 

It was horrible, indeed, for a child, and that child a young girl, to hear sush 
words come from one so near to her as a mother, I do not wonder at your tear*, 
my darling.’* ’ l , . uo*.* ~ 

" I felt, Charles, that from that moment I had no mother* 11 
“ Ypu will fly with mer* 6 . Jj 

rT«I Vill-^I will.” , - « i ?> ? ‘ / 

f ‘ Ah, my Lavinia, you will never repent this step but in years of 1 appiness, 
and then you will look back to it as the one taken in the right direction, which 
rescued you from an intolerable persecution, and united you to one who will 
cherish you as the deaiest gift that God in his goodness can give him.” 

There was some more kissing. ' . .„•<* 

“ D—n it,” muttered Claude, “ I hate that when I am not a party concerned” 
f k# Do not accompany me to the house/* said Lavinia; ‘ * we might be seen by 
someone” - ' v ‘ % - %: - > & 

“ 1 will only watch you from here, love. Remember—be hear as near to twelve 
as you can.’i^ * ^ ‘ >.> .. 

m I will, Charles, I will.” & r tP ■* 

•The lover carefully folded the cloak around the beantiful girl, for beautiful she 
really was, and then he watched her small sylph-like form as it went towwds the 

mansion, .*-♦ 1 r.j A -.v** ■«4 't Xu i-si o.-’ Ve v ,t 

“ May Heaven forget and desert me in my hour of utmost need, and wheq all 
the hopes and wishes of this world have faded away, if, willingly, I evet give caajise 
to my Lavinia to shed one tear of sorrow!” . / — •• , \ . 

“ Humph!’* said Claude; “ I hope they will get off all right—perhaps it may 
fall in my way to lend them a helping hand. r We shall see. At all events^ Jack 
and;I must be off, I suppose, at twelve; two of our horses are to find refuge here. 

I must examine the place—Hilloa I.., • if' ? r: Ji. iV a**4 • ••}< I 

4.=d The young man named Charles suddenly extinguished the little piece of wax 
candle, and then Claude could hear him rapidly and lightly go towards the 
mansion. Duval had always with him plenty pf means of procuring a light, and 
making his way now into the summer-house he g: ted a match, but he conic not 
find the was candle.,: He glanced around him by the light of three or four little 
matches which he lit in succession, and he saw a door leading to another room; 
he passed at once through it, and found it led out to the open air again, and as 
there was no furniture in this other, room, and it could be got at without passing 
through that in which the meeting of the lovers had taken place, Claude decided 
upon it as best adapted for his and Jack’s horses. Having settled all that in his 
own mind he made his way back to Jack, and briefly informed himoi &Utha.t he 
had overheard, adding— ' t 

” If would give me much satisfaction to assist these young people, for I am 
convinced of the truth and sincerity of the lover from what 1 e said when he 
fancier no one was at hand to hear his thoughts uttered aloud/’ *- j * . 
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“ There can be no doubt of it, I think, Claude ; we do as much good as we go 
along as people accuse us of doing harm. Don’t you think so ? ” 

Why, I confess to a little of the knight-errant feeling about me, Jack. But 
I tbink it rather arises from a passionate indignation against the oppressor, 
than from any very great sympathy w : th the oppressed.” 



THE SECRETS OF CHARLES HERBERT AND LAVINIA OVERHEARD BY CLAUDE. 

“Never mind, Claude, what it arises from, so that it takes a right direction.” 
“ Your philosophy is, in my opinion, (pity correct, so now let us go ofe, and 


win. 


They had not to lead the horses above twenty feet to the door of the room in 
the pavilion where Claude purposed leaving them,ar»d they were soon both housed. 
The animals, no doubt, were a little surprised to find that they were upon a Turkey 
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carpel instead of a bundle of straw, but beyond that, they seemed to relish pretty 
well their accommodation, and, at all events, to be anything but sorry at escaping 
the rain. " 

' “ They will soon be down, TU be bound,” said Jack. 

“Do you think so?” ^ . 1 K 

“Oh, yes. A horse, if he is in health, will, like a man, make himself comfortable 
where and when he can; it is only when he is ill that he gets particular^ and 
would prefer clean straw to a featherbed.” 'hi* ▼ 5! i j 

“ You still persevere. Jack, in your resolution not to dress for the ball P” 
do. As a matter both of policy and convenience, I prefer being as I’am.” 
“Very well. Now light a piece of taper, and come into the other room withi 
my vallise. I must be a little particular m my toilette upon this occasion.” 

Jack found, among the miscellaneous collection of odds and ends in his pockets, 
a piece of wax taper, which he lit, and by its aid, Claude plainly attired himself 
for the ball, avoiding all outward and extraneous flourishes; so that he, while 
looking in all respects a gentleman, was by no means attired in a manner to 
attract more than a common passing share of ordinary observation* " 
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The ball-room at Wmchfield Hall was, indeed, a gorgeous apartment. Ima¬ 
gine^ room of a hundred feet id length, and seventy in width, the roof of which 
was of a corresponding height, while from twelve large windows there hung crim¬ 
son satin draperies, adorned with a profusion of gold fringe and bullion tassels-^ 
imagine mirrors set m the most costly and elaborate frames upon the walls, at 
only about four feet distance from each biker, wlrle the intervals are filled up by 
gilt columns, upon which are vases overflowing with flowers—imagine a ceiling 
covered with.fretwork in gold over an azure ground, from which depended three 
chandeliers of the most magnificent cut glass—imagine, then, a thousand and one 
little articles of furniture in the shape of gorgeous ssats and ottomans, and you 
may nave some idea of the ball-room at "Winclifield Hall upon this memorable 
occasion. There opened from it a multitude of pretty liltlc apartments, hiuden 
by silken hangings, all of which were devoted to the purposes of holding refresh¬ 
ments, and some of those apartments had Erench windows that led to a law a. 
It was by one of these that Lavinia had, for a brief space, escaped to meet her 
lover in the little pavilion—it was by one of these that a tall distinguislied-lookiog 
man entered some half hour afterwards. That man was Claude Duval. The 
din and crash of music'came upon Claude’s ear, and a suffocating sense of 
being in &n atmosphere full of perfumes came across him. lie paused a moment 
to look* at himself in a long mirror that was in the little room. 

He then advanced to the table in the centre of the room, which was profusely 
laid out with refreshments, and filling for himself a goblet of wine that held 
not far short of half a pint, he drank it off, saying as he did so—. 

“ To my own success.” r 

len with that air of great confidence which a close observer like Claude 
Duval had seen was one*of the distinguishing harks of good breeding, he strolled 
gently towards the ball-room, where, among three hundred gents he thought that 
surely he should be sufficiently secure from observation. A gentleman was 
advancing from the ball-room to the refreshment-room as lie, Claude, was so 
gently walking oil, and they both slightly'bowed like two well-bred strangers as 
they passed each other. " * . / j r x 
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"That will do,” said Claude, "that will do,” and he passed on. 

I In another moment he was in the full blaze of the grand saloon, and then he 
' found that the moment of his entrance was rather inopportune as regarded escap¬ 
ing observation, for some rather fatiguing dance had just finished, and most of 
the company were seated, while a very few only lounged about, and the band, 
which was stationed judiciously out of sight somewhere, played an exquisite air 
from “ Acis.” Claude, without betraying the slightest confusion, made his way 
gently to a seat, while several whispered remarks of—“ Do you know who that 
is ?” passed from mouth to mouth. There was not much room upon the seat, 
but a puffy, bloated-looking man, with an awfully sinister-looking squint, handed 
a lady to it, and with a profound bow, seated her. 

“ As your ladyship was remarking,” he said, “ such an air as that is a recom¬ 
pense for the fatigue of these new quadrilles, which have slightly incommoded 
your ladyship.” 

“ Yes, Sir James, yes.” 

rt Ah—-hem !—ah ! Your ladyship, I think, remarked 

“That I had not seen Lavinia for half-an-hour. Ah, 

James, go to her and secure her hand for the next dance, before any one else less 
unexceptionable*than yourself should forestall you. Do nottakeany excuse. Use 
ray name.” 

“ Yes—yes ; a-hem ! Yes, my lady—I—will.” 

Sir James Raffles, for it was he, hurried off, leaving her ladyship, the merce¬ 
nary mother of Lavinia, by the side of Claude Duval, who didnot waitlong before 
he said— 

“It must be a great gratification to you, madam, to see so many eyes doing 
homage to your daughter’s, beauty and accomplishments.” ' ^ 

<« birr - 

Claude, with all the coolness in the world, repeated his remark verbatim, and 
then her ladyship saw that whoever was the handsome stranger by her side, he 
was not to be put down. She gave something between a toss and a bridle of her 
head, as she said— 

“ I presume I have the pleasure of talking to the Earl of Harkeret 1” [ 


i f 

there she is. Pray, Sir 


“ I wish you had,” thought Claude. “ No,” he replied, “ no, your ladyship is 
mistaken. But among so many guests, it is not be wondered at if there are 
some whose names escape your ladyship’s recollection. I am unhappily among 
he number.” 

“ Would it be inpertinent for me now, sir, to request that you would inform 
me to whom I have the honour of speaking?” ' 

Not at all. But keep it secret—but I am——*’ 

^ Now, Claude up to this moment had really not quite made up his mind to say 
who he was, hut ha the buzz of conversation that met his ears when he entered the 
ball-room, he had heard the name of Sir Kenelon Microme—an odd name, and 
one that, from its oddness, fixed itself in his memory.- Accordingly, without a f 
moment’s thought, he mechanically concluded his sentence, by repeating the j 
name of—, ;.-i* ./ - l > ■ 

“ Sir Kenelon Microme.” 

“ Sir?” said her ladyship, giving a slight start. 

Yes,” added Claude, gravely, and putting on a peculiarly mysterious look, 
"I am he!” .? , ! " s1 ' 5 

“ Really, sir, you—you, perhaps think it a good jest, to assume the name of a 
distinguished ancestor of this family before the name was changed to what it is 
now, but permit me to say, that I, in my dull capacity, cannot see the iest.” 

“ Nor 1, madam.” 

“ Then why, sir—why, I say——” • . 

“ l—am—he !” 

Her ladyship’s colour changed in spite of her courage, and she half rose from 
her sear. 

“ Sit!” said Claude. 

1 ’ 1 c - } ■■ « «i « . . * 
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Down she sat again, and then summoning all her courage to her aid, she 

said—,• . v f , 7< .. J ... . * r wn*'■ ' ; fmmu hfr 

“ Sir, this is rather too absurd* Now that you have had your jest, permit 

it to end.”, , ,., )f , ' f. . » n h "iti'cobiWb 

t y Have you no portrait of me ?” 

*f Yes—no—what am I saying ? How very ridiculous. You are taking advan- 
tage of an accidental likeness you certainly bear to the portrait of Sir Keneion 
in the long gallery.” 

“ That-s lucky,” thought Claude. “ 1 am accidentally like the portrait, or her 
ladyship’s own imagination has found out the semblance. “No, madam, I am 
« taking no advantage. It was necessary that I should pay you a visit” 

. “ Necessary r” ^ 

“Yes. Look at my fairest descendant.” 3,113 * a ? nedsdr enf> 

He glanced towards Lavinia, and the conscious-stricken mother shuddered, but 
her ladyship was what is called a strong-minded woman, and consequently she 
made an effort to rally from the shock that Claude had given to her. 

“Hark you, sir !” she s<iid. ‘‘If you have anything to sayyror any com¬ 
munication to make concerning my daughter, the Lady^Lavima, perhaps you. 
will have no objection to say it in the presence of my son the major. And his 
lordship ?” **' ■ ivr-y n h»ar ! m C T:* .i 

“ None in the least,” said Claude. 

• ,** You—you haye.no objection ?’* 

“ None whatever. I.can tell them, then, of the pecuniary agreement between 
you and Sir James Raffles—who, by-the-by, if you Were to succeed in forcing 
Lavinia into a union with him, would pay you a moiety of the first £1200, but 
not one penny piece of the annuity." >3 "v, 

God Almighty!” ejaculated her ladyship. 

“Hush, woman! Hush!” said Claude. “How dare you use that name? 
The mother who would sell her child to" a worse than Egyptian bondage for the 
means of gratifying her evil passions and depraved taste, has nothing to do-With 
God Almighty. Repeat not that name again. There is danger in-its sound to 
- .you and such.as you.” " * ' ' 

The woman trembled like an aspen leaf. Then with a shriek she fainted. 
The whole.saloon was in confusion in a moment. The music left off at a grand 
crash, and the guests one and all flocked round her ladyship, eagerly inquiring of 
Claude what was the matter with her, as though he by sitting next to her must 
necessarily know all about it. f * \ 

“ Only the heat of the room,” said Claude, “ I suppose .* 1 
“Heat of ,the room—oh, stuff!” said a lanky thin young man. “ Mother is 
ed to all this sort of thing in many London seasons It can’t be that.** 



ytv; . 

used 

u 

the 
the 

not mention it to any one.** '* L£ ' ** i ~ b x n nzaien& 

../This was Indeed a safe proposition. Some of the guests suggested one thing 
and some! another, for the recovery of the lady, but she herself cut the matter 
short by suddenly opening her eyes and exclaim ing *»* 9 * >*• .i -bsjftr.ns.yf 

“ Where is he?—where is he ?” . " si » * 

“ Who?—who ?** cried everybody;l , <■ r* j 

Her eyes fell upon Claude, and she shuddered, and turned away her head, aa 
she muttered in a faint voice— , v? «* 

“ Take me away from him—take me away from him.** r 
“ Oh, is it the sight of this—”person, the lanky major was about to say, but a 
glance at Claude’s face induced him to think it was safer to say “ gentleman that 
occasions your inconvenience P I have not the honour of knowing who 
he is.” ~ ' * 71 »;• un i*-*> ' 

“ Your mother has that honour. Madam, will you be so good as to tell 

’ \t '■ • ■ ■ v 'r/i U-C* -- : 
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your son that I am here by your command, for, in fact, you summoned me as a 
very old friend of the family.” 

“Yes, yes,” gasped the terrified lady of the mansion; ‘Jyes, that is so. My 
dear, don’t touch him, and don’t speak to him.” 

Claude gave a significant smile, and then glided away among the guests. He 
looked at his watch and saw that it was nearly half-past eleven. Her ladyship, 
when relieved from the embarrassment of Claude’s immediate presence, recovered 
herself sufficiently to feel heartily vexed that she had made a scene, but the lonj 
booby-major remained by her, and was so persevering in his inquiries, that she 
said, at length, to him, in a cautious under tone— 

“ You are a fool, and always were one; don't trouble me with your impertinent 
questions.” 

At this moment the band struck up a lively waltz, and Claude upon glancing 
around him, saw Sir James Raffles busily persuading ‘the Lady Lavinia to dance 
with him. Gliding near to them, Claude heard him say— 

“ 1 have it in command from her ladyship, to request from her that you would 
dance with me.” 

” I am engaged,” said the Lady Lavinia, in a tone of distress. 

“ Humph! May I be permitted to ask to whom ?" 

“To me,” said Claude, stepping forward. “That and any other question I 
shall be very happy to answer you, sir.” 

“Oh!” 

“ Yes, yes, to you; engaged to you,” said the Lady Livinia, who felt exceed, 
ingly grateful to the strange gentleman, as she called Claude to herself, for 
coming in so promptly to rescue her from the hateful persecutions of Sir James 
Rafflies. 

They took their places in the dance, and as it would be some few minutes 
before they would be iequired to move off, Claude said— 

“ I much fear that the kDight was rude to you.” 

* “ Oh, no—no j no more than his nature, and certain licence accorded to him 
by—by-” 

“ Your mother—warrants one to expect, you would say.” 

Lady Lavinia looked at him curiously. 

“ Fear nothing,” said Claude ; “ I am a friend—not a lover in disguise, as 
many professing friends in your case might likely be—I am one who wishes you 
all the happiness with Charles that this world can afford you.” 

“ Ah ! you know Charles Herbert; you are a friend of bis ?” 

“ I get information by degrees,” thought Claude, “ that is the name of the 
lover.” 

Then, he replied, “lam a friend of his, although he knows it not, and knows 
me not. But see, we are waited for.” 

Tt was their turn to dance, but as they neither of them took, at that time, anv 
interest in the fascinating amusement, they soon got through their part of the per¬ 
formance, and were again free to talk the matter over, which they had commenced 
so interestingly. 

“ You say you are a friend of Mr. Herbert's, but that he does not know you ?” 
remarked Lavinia. “ Have you any special reasons for secrecy ?” 

“ None very special.” 

“ Then tell me who you are, sir—I know you not.” 

“My name is Microme.” 

“ Microme? That is a familiar enough name in this house ; the family name 
was once the same, and our great ancestor, Sir Kenelon Microme, was the founder 
of the fortunes of the house.” 

“Ay!” 

The mysterious and marked manner in which Claude prenounced this “ ay,” 
had an effect upon the Lady Lavinia, and wonderfully aroused her curiosity, as 
well as in some manner alarming her fears. Her face assumed an expression 
of great anxiety, and she said— * 
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** Sir, you will pardon me if some sad experience' has made me suspicious ? I 
know 7 I have enemies in this house, and that those enemies are prompted by one 
whose feelings ought to rally around me for my protection* and for the assurance 
% of my happiness., Qh ! there is Mr..Herbert.’* .vI.'jwki. c' 

Claude glanced in the direction to which the eyes of the Lady JLavinia’s were 
directed, and there, sure enough, he saw the young man whom h# Had before seen 
in the summer-house, gazing upon therh both with a look of fixed and intense 
I curiosity. % ? ’ * V * thtfi-# ? ir bsuidat 

“ Will you take me to a seat?** said the Lady Lavinia. 

* " Certainly, if you wish it.** * ■* »** 

“I do—fdo !** ' ‘ M 1 vd o . 

They could easily leave a dance in which forty couple were engaged, and Claude 
conducted her to the nearest seat, and had scarcely seated her. When a door, not 
very far off, opened, and a servant announced Sir Henry and Lady Rons. v > 
The sheriff of the county,** said some one at hand./"* f svMmix * ;*? 

* “ The devil !** muttered Claude, (< that is an old acquaintance, whose company 

just now I could very well have dispensed with.” ' ' n- ti,) juW 

si** * • A* :* * l v • : i*. j r .\ i iv 4 i VS * « * ’ r f *? •'" \ t , . . ... ' t 
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Yes, :t was the sheriff in whose carriage Claude Duval had escaped from the 
officers who had been so hotly in pursuit of him. -The sheriff, who- upon his 
honour had promised to keep the whole affair secret, and who had since "given 
information that had set the dragroons upon his heels. Thefat, puffy, irascible sheriff 
who, since the adventure of the carriagej would almost have walked five miles to 
see Claude hanged. It was lucky that this official personage did not turn his eyes 
iB the direction where Claude was with the Lady Lavinia, or an uncomfortable 
recognition might have taken place. As it was, he and Lady Ross advanced to 
where the lady of the house was sitting, who graciously rose to receive them, 
oi ** Ah, my deaf Lad£ Ro^s,'you ard late !’*‘ v ; - ^1» $ 1 sviifritt v 

** Yes* but wfaeia I rsH you—“■*' ' n 

** Another time will ido for that,*’ said the sheriff. 

“ Remain here,** whispered Claude to Lady Lavinia; “ I wish to say something 
important to you, and will return to say it in a few minutes.-!/ I *» 

She slightly inclined her head in indication of assent. Nothing but a ^bojd 
stroke, now, thought Claude, cari save me from the recogn tion of the sheriff, and- 
that bold stroke must come off at once. He made his way behind the chair of t&e i 
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<e Ay, ar*d again—and again.'* . - - 

“But what shall I cal’ you ? T dare not mention your real name, if you really 
are—but, no—no, this is either all a dream of I am going mad.”- > \ hi hf.Kf*rt ■ 
“ It is neither, madam. Call me by what name you will; so that you introduce 
me to the sheriff as an old friend of your family, who has for a long time been, to 
your knowledge, here in the family mansion.” ' P ; r.^nn « r ' 

“ Yesr^yes, yon, no doubt, have—and yet this must be some juggle, my reason 
revolts at what my imagination prompts'me to believe/ .am** fiditptfo pr,v/ 

** As you please. Woe—woe—woe upon this house if my commands are npt 
obeyed now. Against the parent shall the hand of the child be lifted/ The good 
name and the honour of those whom you love shall pass away like a vapour;'* 

‘ ' “ Oh, inercy—me&y !” < 4 ' '"«»> -/b i ^ MiOhi i*s 
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" Will you obey me ?” 

“ I will—I will. Only tell me that which you would have me to do. I fear 
you, and yet each moment I feel much inclined to defy you j but you have my 
secret, and therefore you are dangerous.” 

" I am dangerons. Introduce me.” 

"Yes—yes. Sir Henry—Sit 'Henry Ross! Will you allow me to have the 
pleasure of introducing you to an old friend of mine—indeed, a very old friend 
of the family ?” . • ? 

" 1 shall appreciate the honour, my lady.” 1 ! 

Claude advanced and bowed; the sheriff did the same, although he much 
wondered that the lady did not mention the name of the old friend of the family. 
Lady Ross likewise executed a half bow, and then they both looked at the 
introduced. 

God bless me p cried the sheriff. 

The sheriffs lady uttered a faint lady-like scream. 

The lady of the mansion looked perfectly bewildered, and the idea that she 
saw everybody else going mad began to make great inroads upon her credulity. 
She looked at Claude, and then at the sheriff,’ and'then at Lady Ross, and then 
at Claude again, like a person in a dream, which, while it has locked up their 
perceptions, has not deprived them of motion. She passed her hand over her 
eyes, and then said— 

" What is the meaning of all this ?” 

“A y,” said Claude. “ What is the meaning of all this 

" Why—hem 1” said the sheriff, “ the gentleman’s face is so remarkably like 
the face of—I suppose another person that I—and I perceive Lady Ross is in 
the same minci—should under any other circumstances than the present have 
unhesitatingly said he was—” 

"What do you mean, Sir Henry?” cried Lady Ross. “I never saw the 
gentleman in all my life, or anything like him.” 

" Why, my lady, you screamed.” 

“ And enough to make a saint scream it is, when such an elephant as you are 
treads on one's toes.” 

" Sir,” said Claude, " I certainly do not know you, and this lady will tell you 
that I am an old friend of her family, and reside permanently in this mansion, 
although I seldom make my appearance to visitors. To-night it is family matters 
of much consequence that call me. Is it. twelve yet?” 

44 He is quite right,” gasped the lady, " he is quite true.” 

"Then I have to apologise.'’ said the sheriff—adding to himself, "I am by no 
means satisfied yet, and I’ll keep a sharp look-out, for if this be not Claude 
Duval or his shadow, l am not sheriff of Hants, but somebody else’s nameless 
old friend.” 

Claude deemed pretty well what was passing in the mind of the sheriff, and he 
resolved to take his measures accordingly. Walking away to the seat occupied 
by the Lady Lavinia,he found that the young lover, Charles Herbert was near the ; 
back of her chair, from whence, without being seen by her mother, he could with 
tolerable ease converse with her. When Claude came up, Mr. Herbert looked : 
rather suspiciously at him, but Claude at once spoke, saying— 

Mr. Herbert, I know your secret. Go, as you intended, to your aunt’s in 
London, with this lady, and you will find that an unknown friend as so far acted 
upon Lady Lavmia’s mother’s mind that but little, if any, difficulty will stand in 
the way of a complete and immediate reconciliation with the family.” 

"Who are you, sir!” said Herbert; "you profess friendship to me, and, by 
what you have said just now, you have at all events convinced me that you have 
the power of being an enemv. Pardon me if I am, in my too. overwhelming 
anxiety concerning the success of to-night’s proceedings, perhaps too mistrustful.” 

" Rely upon me—all will be well.”; " 

" Do you decline, then, mentioning who you are ?” •; - * i 

“ My name is Microme, as I h ave taken occasion to inform this young lady. For 
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further information concerning me, X refer you to some confidential moment 
with your noble mother-in-law that Will be. fihe knows me, and, what is better, 
she fears me. , 

“ Allow roe to tell you," said Charles Herbert, ia a low tone, “ that Sir Henry 
Boss, the sheriff of Hants, has just new glided up hear you, and Is listening to 
you/' 

“ I thank you* This is for him." Slightly raising his voice, Claude then 
added, “ l shall be in the little pifilion in the park at half-past twelve, la he 
there still; sir ?” ; - - { V-" r 1 

/' No, he has tripped away.” f (4 f | " *!?&L 

“ Good. If you can complete your preparations, be off at twelve, while the 
coast is cle*r, and when you find the lady's mother in a strangely altered mood, 
remember me. ’ v" v - f •: ./* L 3 , i : T'^-V ^ 

Claude instantly left them, and again made his way to the lady of the house, 
to whom he said— 11 Madam, 1 may not often show myself to the light, either of 
day or of night; but while I am here l have made a determination to confide to 
you some important family revelations. Do you desire to hear them V' 
v “ Oh, yes-^-yes. But this place is not— . , v [J. 4/r-^ 

“Exactly suited for such a confidential.communion, you would say, and you 
are right. Youknow the pavilion in the perkf” ,f; ♦ - . 

■“Oh; yes—-yes.".*! o ./•> , . ■ „ 

“ Meet me there at a quarter past twelve.” „, 

“ Alone 51 N 

• j 

“No, 1 would rather you brought your son with you—much rather, as what 
I have to say will concern-both of you greatly, and tend much to his fortune and 
your future peace, while I shall avoid the utterance of one word in his presence 

which you would wish td remain unsaid/' 

“ I—I thank you. You force me to believe you are what you say you are, by 
the simplicity of your pretensions $ henceforward the barrier that £ bad erected 
in my mind against ail superstition is broken down, and 1 dare doubt nothing/’ 

A fit of trembling came over her; which she had some trouble in repressing, 
and Claude saw Sir James Raffles coming towards them. He advanced to meet 
him, and when sufficiently near; he said-?—. \ /'if*',' f , t ' t \?:' 
* May I have a word with you, sir r 
■ 4 ..Certainly—rcertamty.”.... : ; :.£| ^ J 

“Then, Sir James, if you have any desire to know who it is that the Lady 
Lavtma loves, you' will secrete yourself in the pavilion in the park at.ten minute * 
past twelve, not sooner or later." I ^ ^ 

“ Indeed 1 Confusion 1 Damn——:**;»" ‘ 

“ Hush!, hush 1 I may not hear such words. Sir James, In my time they were • 
not used.”\» * f . f "y* -J; 

f* Your time! why you are younger than 1, andwhat do you call your time ?"■.; 
“ 1604/* v „, v , " 

Claude was close to one of the curtains that hid a refreshment room from the 
great saloon, as he mentioned this date, and he dashed past it, and out bv the, 
window, rapidly closing it again behind him, before Sir James had recovered hom 
his astonishment at hearing a ydung-looking man say his time, was some two 
hundred years ago nearly. Rallying hb faculties, then, he entered the refreshment 
room, but he found it completely vacant. Claude had succeeded in effecting a 
tolerably good ghost-like escape from the saloon of Winchfield Hall. The, cool 
night air was particularly pleasant to him after the confined atmosphere of the 
ball-room, and Claude stood still for a few moments to inhale it with pleasure. 
The rain had quite ceased, and now and then the moon was peeping out from 
amid masses of rugged-looking clouds that floated over the pure silvery disc. 

“This is a change for the better, indeed/’ said Claude. “ I wonder where 
Jack is?" < ^i'll I 

“ Here!” said a voice, and Jack came from a dark corner, rt I am tow, 
Claude." b l ••• •> ... *r " v/T'* 
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u And how, in the name of good fortu ne, came you here r 
"Why, I thought as this was the window you went in at, it was the most likely 
one for you to come out at.” 

“ Upon my word, Jack, I did not know, when I came out of it, that it was the 
same by which I had effected an entrance." 



a lusy Scene at the summer house. 

“ It is ; but that is of minor import, and I have news for you, Claude. The 
sheriff is here. Thank the fates you have avoided him, as your presence here 
sufficiently testifies/'’ 

“ Never trust to appearances, Jack ; I have not avoided him.' 

I—£* You have not?" _ # - .. 

“No, Jack. You kjsow what I always do when I am in doubt about the 
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extent of any danger;—I go and look at it, so I got the good and rathfer credulous 
lady of the house to introduce me to him as an old family friend, and the thing* 
passed off, at ail events, quite a-s well as could be expected. But I must tell'you 
all that at some other opportunity. At present, all we really have to;do is 4 to* 
be off.” * 

"Any swag?” * I 

’ tiy, Jack, I thought a little cash might be useful, so I certainly, amid the 
mazes <?f the dance, accidently possessed myself of a couple of pocket M books. 
'3ut come on to the pavilion • I would fain be off as soon as possible.” 

They both walked rapidly across the park towards the summer-house, and just 
as they reached it they saw a slight female figure dart to the few steps that led 
to its principal apartment. 

" Are we discovered,!” > 

ix No. That is^a friend who will not . betray us from iriclinatippj j^eij tj^Ohe 
were, afc e, which she is not, from information to do so. Just get out: the horses, 
and I will join you-in a moment.”, ■ ' 

‘ .. Claude advanced to the door of the pavilion. He was met by Cli&ki&i Her¬ 
bert, who said— 7 r ;• v£yUfc 

“ Told, whoever you are! Stir another step, and you are a deajjj man l” 

“ It is I,” said Claude, in the peculiar soft melancholy tone in which lie had 
carriec on all his conversation while in the grand saloon,of Wlnchfield Hall— 

“ it is I. Leave at once, or your enemies will be upon your tracks Are you 
all prepared ?” / >. >. J 

"-Yes—yes 1”. 

"Then; fly; I will remain here and stop dll pursuit, if it should commence 
before you are fairly off. Go ! go I” 

“ How can I thank you ?” 

By carrying away at once my fair young descendant from an abode of 
selfishness and vice. Take her away while you can do so, and then in the 
hours of your happiness remember me.” ~ / \'j :* • J . 

“ I shall not forget you.”7 . ' ’Jf v ** 

Charles Herbert darted into the summer-house, aud in a few minutes returq$(i 
with the Lady Lavinia, around whom he had Wrapped an ample cloak. She sEw 
Claude, and uttered the jvords^r^Gpd/blesi yoiil” he ; howed> and theii^he^ 
hurried on, and were soon lost to view. Claude toc&his way back to Jack, whom 
he found with both the horses ready for the road, and impatiently awaiting him* 
much wondering who the parties were with whom he heard him talking, 

“ Jack, 2 said Claude, "take the horses down to the wail, j I will be with you 
in a quarter of an hour; but , there is some sport to come off here that I woul 
not m>s& for a trifle, I can assure you.” * . ^ v f 

“I will fasten the horses securely up,” said Jack, " and come bapk tc you.” 

" Very well—do. I shall be glad of your company. Jack, and will watt for 
you upon this spot.” .... . *►/;.*' , > A \ 

Jack hurried off with the horses; but as he took the very same route that the 
fugitives took, they, hearing the sound of horses* feet, thought, to be suf£, that / 
they were pursued, and rushed into the carriage like two maniacs, ordering tjie 
post-boy to drive as though the very devil Were at his heels, while Jack rUade,, 
until he reached the wall, the most superhuman exertions to reach them, in order 
to assure them that there was no danger. Thus, not unfrequently in this world 
do people fly about from friend to foe, fancying they are accomplishing wonders, 
when such is far from being the fact. Jack soon got back to Claude again. 

"Are they off?” said Duval. - .j>. 

" Yes, and in such an infernal hurry that I am incled to believe they took me 
for an enemy ,** . 

"Not a doubt cf it. It*s perhaps as well that they should go fast for the first 
few miles; and as they will soon find that they are not pursued, they wU relax 
their speed.”- ' ' * ’ ’ r 

" Now, Claude, what are we to do ?” . ■ 

. * •* V * .v « * ’ “ * 
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“ Hush! hush 1 They come.” 

“ Who—who ?” 

“Some people who, if I mistake not, will, in the darkness, afford us some sport 
by their mutual mistakes and misapprehensions. Come close to this window, in 
which I have made an opening, we can both see through, and if there is not some 
good fun shortly, Jack, I shall think my name is not Claude Duval," 


CHAPTER XCVII. 


FAMILY TROUBLES. 

We see that, in the midst of all liis troubles and anxieties, the old spirit of fun 
and mischief that was so prominent in his youth, stuck to Claude Duval, and he 
would not have missed the scene that was about to ensue in the summer-house 
upon any account. The first person who arrived upon the sceue of action was 
Sir James Raffles, and he came tripping along with amazing caution, muffled in 
an opera cloak. Gently he tried the door of the pavilion, and finding it yield to 
his hand, he entered the little building. 

“Nobody here ?” he muttered. “This is capital; I am a little too soon for 
them, and so I have a good opportunity of hiding. I ought from being here 
often to know the place, and if I do not greatly mistake their dimensions, the 
draperies at one of the windows arc quite ample enough to conceal me.” 

In the serai-darkness ot the plqce it was not an easy thing'to find the hiding- 
place that Sir James sought, but after a few minutes* tumbling about he did so, 
and Jack and Claude heard him say-7 
All’s right.** - . 

Scarcely had the words passed his lips, when voices were heard upon the steps 
ana Claude could hear the lady of the mansion speaking to the great booby of a 
major, her son. n -• , . 

“ Come along,” she said. “ What arc you afraid of r* 

" By Ga<|!” he said, " I yvish I knew.**, 

“ You were always chicken-hearted,” added his mother. “ [ don’t know what 
possessed you to go into the army and be promoted, because your father held two 
rotten boroughs, the votes of which he gave to a liberal Minister, who wished to 

rou toe people. , j •„. 'u , T . . , ,, , 

, How uncommon severe, mama. You know I went into the army because 
there was a‘general peace, which all the world says ‘vy.ili last; but do you really 
wish to make me believe that this mysterious mail is—a—a ” * v : 

“ Hush—he has pursuaded me that he is not of this world.** 

“ How extraordinary—! don’t feel well.” <r 
What’s the matter with you now, booby? Oh! that I, of all mothers, should 

l *•’ 4 ' ' j /«' * *■' | j j */h' •* * ■; '* iT*, r ? r* t 1 . <.* f •? { »« .. -r J *. , ' * 

have a coward for a son ! Come on. 

“ I’m a-coming.** 

f A nice pair, Claude,” yvhispered Jack, “ are they not?” 

<f They are, inched, but liste'n to them, that will be the best^ for X can just 
imagine the bewilderment of Sir James Rdffles. But you are rather in the dark 
about it all, Jack, and when I see it all over, and we are trotting on the road, you 
shall have the whole particulars. Ab !—do you hear nothing ?” 

“ The tramp of feet.** 

“Yes; well,,now Jack, what do you suppose that trampling of feet means 
really f ' ‘ “ * ‘ ’*• ‘ • - " -W*" 1 * V-t * * [' 

“ I cannot guess,** 
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she ivy as you possibly can and they will riot see us, for they do not here expect 
ito^ee uSt 5 Confo’und-them^ what do thejr'stbp spi close to us for ?” rd dm inr^Hb 
j kJThfcsheriff, with six able-bodied men, had taken a circuitous route to reach the 
yilion, where he fully expected to light hpon the man who he fully believed to 
the identical Claude Duval who had beer in his carriage, notwithstanding the 
lady’s assertions of h«s being the old friend of the family." This idea had been 
strengthened by finding that the lady did actually make her way from the saloons 
at twelve o’clock, and then he had resolved upon the capture of Claude in the 
pavilion, for that it was him whom she meant to meet he never doubted; after 
what he thought he had $o cunningly overheard, but which Claude had utcered 
fex his speoial^ipusleaidinff. '" 1} J * * )0d ■ $no sham vsffi t ioob &d* a?q» 


-OEIis men immediately came .to a stand. ' 

- : ':A :_r_-___ . 


house there, along with a lady. It don’t matter a bit to yon who he is} I will 
give you five pounds a niece for the job, but I warn you he is a bold, brave, strong 
man” ” W '"* B ^ <’« » ** ’so «dj e «A ’* 

tuftiWefU have him, master,” said one. 

Your best plan,” said the sheriff, who thought he was very cunning in not 
letting the men know that it was the celebrated Claude Duval thay were after— 
“ your best plan will be to make a rush in and knock him down at once, and 
then tie him securely hand and foot.” *—ttoolnz orU 

§jt w±.wtiCL*~ hifir.-v T-i ’’*i ih 

“ Bui; be careful that no injury comes to a lady who is in the pavilion. As 
for me, I—I—will stay here while you go and do it, and when yon have got him 
quite secure, you can call to me, you know. You are six to one; so that You’ll 
run no risk, only it is as well always to make these things quite sure while you 
are about them ;* now be off with you at once. You know the entrance well * 

The men crept round to the door of the summer-house, and the moment they 
were gone, Claude felt, that the sheriff’s presence so near him and Jack was 
decidedly dangerous, so he crept up to him, and suddenly grappling himby the 
throat, said— ... •"'! Is/if a'orfV/ w 

£ -fj One word, or the faintest struggle, and you are a dead man/’ 
a .ihe aheriff.uttered a .groan. 1 ; ' 1! “ v ‘*' 3 ‘ * al0V7 W down? sd yarn li so fhofc**:?'’ 

“ Traitor «—-dishonourable rascal l” added Claude, “ so you betrayed me, after 
all i” ,!f fshnoy fed" si dwarf 

* Merey^yoi} ... .. . ~ . 

“ Claude Duval! Do you not tremble at the name of the man who spared you 
when he might have done otherwise—who neither robbed you nor mflicted upon 

A 1 1* 1 A A_ * •_. *'• 1 A. — UmmmIm a/ 


n Can you say no i” fr . „ . 

:. t ‘ { Yes I can, for I am sorry for it, and throw myself upon your generosity, I 
was planning only just now some means to save you, and put you fairly upon the 
road again.” -j,- . y.o*.*? tarot, -radf novr/Sod. oe ■ 

Really ,l’V „., . & swhba* Mud , 


Really,l”, 


** Yes, I hardly expect you to believe me, but such is the fact; and I hope you 

4. , 1 ..... .... (a nAmn.it a ne« 1 i>£e mnrilpr 1 ■' U 


Just tie the sheriff hand and foot, as he recommended a few momenta ago 
that another rerson should be tied. We will consider of his punishment when 
the fuss is over/ # 

While this was going on with great rapidity on the outside of the pavilion, the 
lady and her son were waiting for the arrival of the pretended Sir Keuelon 
Microme, and Sir James Raffles were waiting with no small wonder and impatience 
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for an end of the whole affair. The six men of the sheriff were creeping on, fully 
determined to carry out the instructions- they had received from him, and to 
knock down their man at once, whenever they could get a good opportunity of so 
doing, upon making a rush into the pavilion. Notwithstanding the sheriff had 
tried to make light of the matter, they were fully impressed with the idea that 
they were upon a dangerous expedition. The fact that he had employed six of 
them, and the other fact, that he so carefully kept out of the way himself, quite 
1 impressed their minds. The consequence was, that their imaginations were rather 
unsettled by the time they arrived upon the steps of the little pavilion, which they 
ascended in a body. They were armed with sticks, and then, suddenly pushing 
open the door, they made one wild sort of rush into the place. 

*• Murder !” cried the major; and then as the men just saw a somebody iu the 
dimmish moonlight, down they knocked him. 

“ Help ! help!” cried Sir James Raffles, making a rush from his hiding*p ace 
to the front, and endeavoured to leave the pavilion, throwing down her ladyship, 
who rolled from top to bottom of the steps on to the gravelle walk* 

“ Another of ’em!” cried one of the sheriff’s men, and then down went Sir 
i James. 

While the men were busy tying their prisoners, her ladyship began to cry aloud 
for help. Claude hearing her, ran round the pavilion, and caught her arm, saying, 
in quite another tone of voice to that which he had used when talking to her in 
the saloon— 

“ Another word, madam, and it is your last. This way.” 

Upon the impulse of the moment, he dragged her round the building to the 
spot where Jack had charge of the sheriff. 

” Another bit of twine, Jack !” said Claude. 

” Yes, here it is.” 

u Just tie up the old woman, then.” f 

** If you are thieves,” said her ladyship, u take my watch, and let me go. I tave 
some rings likewise.” 

“Oh, murder!” said the sheriff; ”is that you, my lady ?** 

“ Who’s that ?” 

u Silence 1” said Claude, as Jack finished tying the arms of her ladyship— 
“silence! or it may be much the worse for both of you.. I am in a joking, not a 
murdering mood just now ; take care that you change it not. Jack, what largo 
bush is that yonder ?” 

u Laurel, I think.” 

" Then we will accommodate her ladyship with that. Hark you, madam, one 
Sir Kenelon Microme has been here, and he says you are a bad mother. An 
hour’s - reflection will do you good, and if before the full expiration of that 
time you call out for any assistance, there will be some one at hand who will 
effectually stop your cries for the future. Now, Jack, once—twice—thrice, and 
away she goes !” 

It was not at all gallant, nor was it all romantic. We don't say it was, hut 
Jack took the lady, by the heels, and Claude took the lady by the shoulders, and 
so between them both, they comfortably hoisted her into the centre of the laurel 
bush, and there left her. 

“Now, Jack,” said Claude, *' I can see for myself what that other hedge is. 
It is blackthorn, and will just.do for the sheriff.” 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen 1” .•-aid the sheriff. u Really —oh, good gracious 1” 

Away he went with a crash into the centre of the blackthorn bush, and at that 
moment one of the six men came running round the pavilion, crying out— 

“ We have ’em, we have ’em. Two of ’em. Sir Henry. We have ’em.” 

“ Keep ’em, then,” said Claude, as with one straightforward blow he sent the 
man insensible to.the ground. Now, Jack, I am ready if you are.” 

” Quite.” 

They started off at once from the pavilion, and made their way to where Jack 
had tethered the horses to the branch of a tree close to the little door in the park 
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| *^fing, Vtoich had been so convenient alike to the young lovers an^toTour two 

adventurers. They mounted at once, and without casting one glance behind them 

I ' at the dordly halls of Winckfield House, they put their hoises to speed, and 
! _ i _I- tl..' 'T'U c... ™: I_L . cL _T- _1_ _ *75 


rapidly again took the southern road. They rode fi^e miles before Jack said— 

** Remember, Claude, that I as yet know little or nothing of your first pro- 

1 [ik _ ‘ . ' .1 *« ii T 1 1 1 a ' 1 1 V • 1 * * « * ’■'* 


] ceedings in the hall. I hovered about merely, and like young Nerval, 

iiwp ..r .vfi : * 


I f 

‘IjlH 


4 Marked the road you took,’ 


But wbat gave rise to all that ultimately happened—and which, X confess, was 


entertaining enough—*X really, as you are aware, know nothing at all.” 

“ True, Jack. * But you shall know all if yoa will lend me your ears for ten 


minutes, and as we have done a few miles rather sharply, we may give our cattle 
'a little rest by indulging them with a walk, especially as this is. a little bit of 
• rising ground.** ~m*’ ? ;• ^ # v t f . ( »« , >, r.,. ■ i-\ < rf .„ * 

While they ascended a hill of considerable length, but not very steep, for they 
were getting upon those fine sloping plateaux that form so prominent a feature 
in the Hampshire scenery, Claude related to Jack all that is already well known 
^fo the rtadeK’3' v ‘ V ’ *•' i v»#c*r § * . f* ' - • 4 

i'"" The adventure will make a noise round the country,*' said Jack, “and it will 
i| be some amusement to us yet to see what complexion the local papers put 
upon it.” 

i * — ... . _ » • T 1 T» < T 1 1 <4 1 


; “ It will, if we live to read any more papers. Jack, But I ought not to make 

such a speech, for l have promised not to despond, and that is a symptom of the 


blues with a vengeance. 3 * 

“I am surprised to hear you, Claude.'* 

“ I sometimes surprise myself, Jack. But we will talk of something else. I 

. . . .. * , /. • i_i.i. . . »» 


sincerely hope those red coats are safe in their barracks at Winchester.** 

“The dragoons ?’* ** /- ' fit ! ■ 

** Yes. They, at all events, must be considerably a-head of us by this. time. 
Let me see—two hours at the hall—why they are, at their easy going pace, 
fifteen miles off, I should say. Jack.” 

** f > 4 Quite.- Depend upon it you have nothing to apprehend from then?, Claude. 
And now that we have got so far upon our journey, and had such,ha / breadth 
escapes, I.begin to have the best and most sanguine hopes of a successful termi¬ 
nation to it.* 3 * >., W ? i 


“Do you really. Jack?’* 
i | Id good, honest truth I do, Claude. 3 * .. T 

.1 r< 5 „ij _ .1 . Vv'.nnn tn Yianr vi 


/--y ». ; 


r, » 

Ah! what must be the 


But 1 must get rid of"this train of thought. H js tog, tpljch for me. Conic on, 
11 Jack. A sharp trot again, upon this fine road, will pu! me to rights o.ice m >re. 
i| Confound it! I ought never to begirt sermonising.* 

Off they both set again, at a sharp trot that mads the trees pas? them as 
' though they were part and parcel of a *unt, oi a no* i character. It is not Very 
i easy to keep up a conversation at a rapid pace, but Claude and Jack m anaged, 
; at id, as they went on, to talk of the:r prospects and fet ings, and ever and anon. 
Jack took a careful and prolonged view around him, fpr the purpose of judging 
as nearly as possible where they were. At length they spoke aloud. 


HO* Claude/?-said Jack, “we are only twelve mile? from ;Jhe’old dty of 

Winchester. 3 * i . ;<, ■ - * , ; ' WGivm H 

“ A pleasant place, I suppose. Jack? ^ 

'/•“No.** ■ r 'H. - V . 'v' II f . 

| •* Indeed ! I have heard quite the contrary. 

“Yes, and so has everybody else. Winchester has a long slragghng up ? ,,(1 
down high street, like the back bone of some extraordinary animal, arihfrom that, 
to toe fight and to toe left,;are tp be fpun^Iitjt^Janes and “wera^stree^a, m- 
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habited by an old feb) The palace and the cathedral .are features, but the former 
is now a barrack, and the latter is in a damp churchyard that always looks as 
though it were reeking with the rank, pestiferous odours from many graves. No, 
Claude ; don't set jour affections upon Winchester/' * ) / . f 7 >. 9 „ 


K ii £-*. 


U li .! m .. f - ? 
im m -r ! * :!j. 

> . t \}j : 4 ‘ 5 5ft / 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

WINCHESTER. ‘ 


In 


Something seemed to be hanging heavily upon the mind of Claude Duval, 
and he was uncommonly taciturn—so much so, that Jack, with a feeling of appre¬ 
hension, said to him— . 

*• Are you ill, Claude ?” 

?*Yes.” ,j i,. . • - : t, : 

u Ah, this fatigue, then, has at last been loo much for your iron frame/.., ; ■ 

“ No, Jack. I have, I think, an iron frame, to speak metaphorically, but I. 
have not, as I would,fain have, ah iron mind.” r . , kt 

“ Indeed !” ^ , . ,.f , -ui .. 

“ No, Jack. I begin now to feel and to fancy that the shadow of some horrible 
calamity is upon my soul, 1 shudder at the idea of something terrible occurring 
that will plant in my heart, a barbed arrow, which the efforts ot & life wdi fail to 
extricate. I don’t know what it is, but, Jack, each moment, now, a more deadly 
and heavier weight seems to com? .upon my spirits.” ^ s _ %* 

“ All of which, Claude, in plain language, means that you have got the 
blues” Hgt p „ • . J ) 4 J f t j 

** I suppose it does.” , j c .. 

u It’s tolerably clear, now, t am beginning to have real hopes of a successful 
issue to this strange and most eventful ride from London to Southampton. .When 
we reach Winchester, we are only some twelve or thirteen miles from our destina¬ 
tion, recollect, and as we have baffled our foes so far, why may we not baffle them 
further ^ , / . ' ; ■- w 

“ There is no reason, Jack, why we should not in the world, only I think we 
shall not, that’s all j but we have, all through my having, the blues as you re¬ 
mark, hit upon a most ungracious theme of discourse. Let us change it/ 

“ With all my heart. Do you see a light in the dislance, Claude?” 

“ I do; it is the window of some road-side house by its size and steadiness, 
is it not?” • ■ 

“ Yes, I knew we should come upon an inn soon, although I could not tell ex¬ 
actly where ; but without a doubt that is it. I wonder at what place our next 
depot of obstructors, in the shape of police-officers, have taken up their abode,” 
“ We shall comes upon them soon enough, you may depend. Don’t there 
seem a great bustle at the door of that place, if it be an inn V*it 

“Yes, I can’t imagine what It is all about. Wait a bit, Claude, and I will 
ride on and see. A single horseman will be less suspected than two. ’ * 

“ StoD, here comes a cart.- The driver will tell us who is at the inn, if it be 
one. Don’t you hear him whistling as he comes * 

In a few moments a man trudging by the side of a cart came up to them, and 
Claude said— 

“ Is there an inn hereabouts ?” 

‘i Yes. Why, that is one ri ,hl afore.”. 

"Is it full?” 

■“ Why, yes, the sodjers fill it up a bit.” 
iV Soldiers , r . ■ 

‘‘Why, yes, there’s never such a lot of’em, and horses too. 
chaps for old ale, they be/’ 
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I ■*HRurk you—think you.” 

I r min and the cart passed on. leaving Jack and Claude to consult upon what 
I ih¥f had beat do now that they were made %«mre of the fact that the dragoons. 
*7* om they had before escaped so narrowly, were it the ion by the road-side, which 
14 if they went straight on. they must necesss rily pass at the risk of arousing a auffi« 
dent amount of suspicion to w&rr nt their detection, and detection would be 
fatal 

Wh&i'g to be done ?” said Jack. 

“ Push m across the meadows.*' said Claude. “ behind the inn. If we now 
strike off the main road to the left here, and make a circuit of about half a mile, 
we shall do very well, and no doubt get past. Of course, to meet tho»e dra goons 
to face would be a hazardous thing after what they have been told of my being 
on the road, but otherwise they are much less to be dreaded than the police, who 
make a busmen of trying to take ns.” 

Th^re wy but a low insignificant hedge dividing the road from the me idows 
| upon its left, ind Claude loon jumped his horse over it, Jack following him. They 
lighted safely enough in a ploughed field, and then taking care to kee~ the lights 
i the inn to heir right hand, they struck across the country in a t short a time 
as they possibly cots! They quite forgot the carter who had just pa; ed them, 
an- answered Claude’s inquiries? The curiosity of this man, who was not quite 
iicl a fool as he looked, was aroused, and he went on very lazily, looking behind 
lim every now and then until he plainly saw Claude and Jack tak# to the fields. 

' - tramp of horses* feet coming from a northern direction shopped this man from 
ng any very immediate measures consequent upon this discovery# and then, 
before he could very well make up his mind what to do, three horr :men rode up 
to him, ' r .: _ . 

Have you come far down the road V said one. 
u No.” 

M Have you seen two men on horseback ? One dressed like a groom.** 
w Yes, I have, and they have only just now cut across the meadowt yonder. 
That is the hedge that tley went over, after asking of I who was at the ‘ Stag,* 
yonder.* r:; ’ I 

pAnd who is there ?** 

" Why, the sodgers, if you must know.** 

” ill right; come on,** cried one of the horsemen, *' we shall have them now. 
Come on ; If we can get the aid of a couple of the dragoons, which the command¬ 
ing officer cannot refuse me, I will undertake to lodge Claude Duval in gaol in 
less thaajsix hours/* * -r- ; . 1 

4 iou will do it. Sir John,” ss&d another, “ if any one will; and we will 
follow you, wherever you may please to leaa us, sir; we only hope that if we, 
catch him the reward will be properly divided.” 

M Ok, as to that,** said Sir John, who was what is called an active magistrate 
of the county, u I want none of it, and it seems to me that you And the two 
dragoons ought to share it among you. All I want is to take this fellow, who 
has puzzled the London police, and made everybody think him something so 
wonderful. D—n him 1 he’ll find it a difficult matter to puzzle a practised fo> 
hunter j and I can safely say that I have more brushes hanging in my hall than 
anyone in the county/* * 

What strange things serve for human nature. to boast of I This man whs- 
elated wish the idea that in the hall of his house he had an unusual number of 
• foxes* tails. If he had lived in the South Sea Islands, instead of Hampshire, 
the Mlssionticy Society would have collected no end of money from evangelical 
old women, to send a missionary to him upon the strength of that one anecdote 
of the foxes* tails. But what will the reader think when we inform Mm that 
u tbit fox-tail gentleman” was—do not start: such things are quite common in 
wonderful England—the rector of the parish! • 

What did he think most of? Being at the death of a creature much more 
respectable than himself, or of the precepts of Him who taught that— 
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“ He prayeth best who loveth best 
Man and bird and beast.” 

But all this by the way, only we certainly do delight in a fling at reverent 
hypocrisy. Claude and Jack had no idea of their danger, and went on slowly 
and cautiously through the meadows, making a half circuit round the inn, and 




CLAUDE AND JACK ELUDE THEIR PURSUERS BY A CROSS COUNTRY CUT. 

intending to get upon the high road again as soon so possible. The three horse- 
men, including the fox-hunting parson, reached in a few minutes the door of the 
“ his reverence dismounting at once, walked in and asked for the com¬ 

manding officer of the party. He was shown into a room where that personage 
was discussing a tolerably late supper, previous to retiring for the night. ( « 

** Sir, said the parson, u the notorious Claude Duval is upon the road.** 
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“ Confound Claude Duval 1** said the officer, " I have heard of nothing In.? 
Claude Duval since leaving London/* 

“ But you know, sir, it is a great object to take him/* % 

** I don’t kuqw any such thing. It's no object to me whatever/*? 11a hut 
“Sir, I am a magistrate, and what I ask of you is that you will spare me a 
couple of dragoons to assist in the capture of the notorious criminal I have men¬ 
tioned to you ?** 

“ Impossible, sir l** * 

'‘Impossible?** 

“ Quite. If you fancy that dragoons can go highwayman-hunting day and night 
you are much mistaken. They can*tdo it, sir—the horses won’t do it. Every duel 
is stalled up now for the night, so I tell you it can’t possibly be done. Why, good 
God! what sort of notion can you have of a dragoon, to suppose that with his 
heavy horse and accoutrements, he can do what would be heavy work for light 
cavalry !’* • , 

* If I provide horses, you will allow two of the men to accompany me 2” 

“ Dear me!—dear me! How long would they be gone ?** 

“ Not two hours • I know where to pitch upon my man/* 

“ Well, you can get two volunteers if you can; but mind, we must be en, route 
by eight iuthe morning, and by then 1 shall expect to see them back again. Con¬ 
found Claude Duval, I never was so pestered about such a fellow in all my life $ 
if people are so cowardly as to let him rob them, why the devil, sir, need you put 
yourself out of the way about it ?” t . . - . 

_ “ As an active and influential magistrate.of this county, sir; I—— ,s 
’ “ Oh, well—well, take the men, but certainly not the cattle. Good night, sir— 
good night, sir.** 

This was about as unequivocal a mode of telling a man to go about his business 
as could have been hit upon; and indeed the Rev. magistrate was anxious to be off 
upon his hunt for Claude Duval, so he left the room, and hurried down stairs tc 
where the troopers were taking a supper of bread and cheese and strong ale, pre¬ 
paratory to finding temporary accommodation for the night. 

t( I have the leave of your officer,*' said the parson, “ to ask two of you to come 
with me, and assist me in the capture of Claude Duval* It will be a hundred 
pounds a-piece to you—who will come ?” 

“ 11** cried every one in chorus. 

“ Settle it among yourselves while I go and see about a couple of horses for you, 
as your officer objects to your own being used/* - . ■ ./ 

While the parson was gone, the soldiers settled among themselves by lots who 
were to go, and the two to whom the chance fell got themselves ready, and took 
their pistols and cartouche boxes with them, in case of a struggle,.although, from 
an utter want of knowledge of Claude Duval, they thought it would be one of the 
easiest things in the world to capture him. 

“ Mind you catch him, Bob,*' said one of their comrades. 

“Ah, we shall do it/* 

i “There’s one thing you’ll do,” said another. 

“ What’s that f 

Why, if you don’t catch the highwayman, you know,you may catch a Tartar In 
A general laugh at this not oyer brilliant sally made those Who were going 
rather bitter,but, as the parson now.made his appearance to say that all was ready, 
they followed him in silence. He had procured a couple of sturdy hacks, well used 
to the country, and fully up to the weight of the troopers, who were both rather heavy 
men; so that, take it altogether, that party of five was rather a.formidable one, 
and more likely to be seriously mischievous to Claude than any that had been 
yet'sent against him. “ What the eye sees not, the heart rues not,” saith the 
proverb, and certainly Claude and Jack went on with no heart-ache at the pro¬ 
ceedings that were taking place against them. The parson made a sort of speech 
to his party before starting from the inn door. - ' . , I [ 

“ My men/* 0 he said, “ this Claude Duval, whom we are going after, is ni> 

' i <• !' . ’if ti V . ' ; i O if WB " -■ JMi 
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common robber. He is strong, active, and bold, so that there is positive danger 
in the enterprise. You will not find me shrink from being foremost in that dan¬ 
ger, and all I have to say to you is, keep together, and don’t do anything without 
my orders. He has a companion with him, but it is only himself that we must 
look sharp to. Now, come on.” 

The soldiers listened to this address with all the coolness in the world, hut the 
two members of the police looked a little fidgetty about it. There was no such 
thing, however, as their backing out of the transaction, so off they all went down 
the road, fully expecting to be in for a very tolerable row. The parson had no 
doubt hut that Duval would, after making a sufficient detour to avoid the “ Stag/’ 
take to the road again, and it was upon the road that he proposed attacking him, and 
certainly he had very long odds indeed in his favour upon the occasion. He cal- 
culated*too, upon Claude’s horse, and that of his companion, being by that time 
knocked up, but, as we/iappen to know, this was an erronous idea, for the cattle had 
had a good rest. Leaving, then, the reverend fox and man hunter to pursue his 
vocation, we return to Claude and Jack, who never at any period of their journey 
from London thought themselves so safe as they did now, when, in reality, 
they were environed by the greatest dangers. 

“ Heavy riding T thi&, Jack,” said Claude. 

i( It is, indeed.” 

“ Where are we now, Jack? Do you think we are past the inn now? If we 
are, we may as well turn round and get into the high road again.” 

“ I think we may turn round, Claude. Suppose we do so—Oh, all’s right. We 
are on the high road again. How is this ? What a sudden turn we must have 
made. How can this bo V* 

“ Is it the high road?” ' * 

Stop—no, Claude. It is a cross road. I thought, surely, such a circuit could 
hot have been made so suddenly ; hut if we push on we shall do well now, for this 
is, like most of the roads in Hampshire, a good one. I think, as near as I can 
calculate, that we are a mile down the road.” 

"And so, Jack, we bid adieu to the dragoons, for which’I am not at all sorry.” 

“Nor I, Claude. Somehow or another, we can manage to outwit the police, 
but dragoons, with all their stupidity, have a rough and ready mode of operation 
that won’t suit us/’ 

" Not at all. Where are we ?” ^ ; 

VI know now. Look at that group of old firs. There is an avenue close to 
them, that leads to the oldest inn in the country. Now, I should seriously ad¬ 
vise, Claude, that we go there until the dragoons have passed on, for it is far 
better for them to be before us than behind us, and we are not particularly pinched 
for time.” 

f * Well, Jack, be it so. Our cattle have had a good ten or twelve miles round, 
and & bait will not hurt them a bit. Let us go to yon inn at once, Jack. Is it 
a nice place ?” - . 

“ I only dimly recollect it,” said Jack, “ What is the time, Claude ? Can you 
see your watch ?” A ' 

“ Yes, Jack; it is half-past three/’ 

“And the rain coming on again. The sooner, Claude, we are housed the 
better.” . y • . r 

J l • 3 j r f , r r 


*'■ ‘CHAPTER XCIX. 

■j {. v \ "5c « 

THE MYSTERIOUS TRAVELLERS. 


We must leave Claude and Jack for a while, in order to introduce to the reader 
some characters in this veritable history, which he will probably think as mysteri¬ 
ous as any that the pages of romance, instinct of those of reality, can present him 
with. About three hours before Claude and Jack reached the clump of fir trees, 
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close to which was the avenue which Jack said led to the old inn, there came three 
horsemen from Winchester, and halted about that spot. One of these horsemen 
wat a tall stout man. The other two were slim-looking youths, amply protected 
from the weather by travelling cloaks and caps, the 'appets of which met under 
their chins. The horses they rode were fresh, active looking animals, and when 
they halted, the taller of the three said— 

" Tell me truly, do you think it policy to go any further, on the road ?” 

“ God help me, I do not know,’* said one of the younger men. 

“ Wbat do you think V 9 said the tall one again, turning to the other. 

“ It is scarcely to be advised,” was the reply; u we run the risk of those whom 
we wish to meet taking some cross road, 

“Most certainly we do. Come, what do you say to that?” this was to the 

other,;. | - . .. « r „ - .,. • 

« i say again, God help me, for I am nearly distracted by a thousand appre. 

hensions, and—and—and--” * - 

. * And.what? Speak!” .. , 

4 1 am very—very ill* 

“ Gracious Heaven ! why did you not say so before ? I feared this enterprise 
would be too much for you. Julian; but now, all other considerations must be given 
up to the one of providing for you some place of rest.* . .» 

“ Yes,” said lie who was addressed as Julian, “ rest is all I want. A few hours* 
repose will restore me again. Heaven knows I thought I could have held out 
against this, and much more than this, but, dear friends, I have much overrated 
my strength.” s 

« As I feared—as I feared,” said his elder companion. “ And here we are, I 
don’t know really how far off any house of entertainment.' Charles, what shall 
we do ?” / . ’ 

“Hark! some one is coming this way. Ask if.there is an inn hereabeu 
Julian will soon recover with rest, and then we will get back to Winchester. 
Remember, dear Julian, that no one but yourself and I, and our dear friend here, 
are suffering anxiety upon your account just now, since this enterprise is a secret 
kept with uncommon strictness to ourselves.” r 

v “ Yes, Charles, yes.” 

A man came on past the clump of firs, and the elder of the three travellers 
called to him, saying— " .r J? 

v f< Is there any inn or public-house hereabouts 

“[ Oh ■jes, sir; only iust down the avenue, you will find the ‘Vine/ as good an 
old-fashioned.place as the country can boast of, though I say it; and Jem 
Bowle>, the landlord, is as good and liberal a fellow as any in Hants, though I 
say that too.” 

. “What should hinder you saying, my friend, if she inn be good, and the 
landlord liberal? You have a right to give both the fair character that is 
their due.” ,: ? 

“ Why, sir, to tell the truth, you see, I—I—am Jem Bowley.” 

“ Oh, indeed! that alters the matter rather. Perhaps you will show us the 
way, for one of my young friends here is not very well, and we are. rather desirous 
of a shelter for the remainder of the night. We have just taken a little canter 
from Winchester.” 

“ You’ll easily find the way, gentlemen. It's straight on, I shall be after yon 
in a jiffy. I am only going to set some—some—ahera!—eel lines.” 

“Or snares ?” 

“ Lor’, sir, don’t think me capable of such a thing. You see, sir, the Itchen 
sends one of its little streams into the valley, and it’s famous for silver eels—that’s 
all, I assure you, sir—as sure as my name’s Jem Bowley.* 

“ Is not this an odd time to set eel lines V* 

“ Not near so odd, sir, as to canter from Winchester with a young lad who is 
not well, though I say it; but ho offence, sir. There’s always somebody up all J 
night.at the ‘ Vsne,’ for you see it’s an old post-house, and has been for a nuadred 
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years and more, and though we are off the road a little, we don't know a minute 
when some one may come up calling, ‘Horses ! horses !' But you go on, gentle¬ 
men, I’ll be after you in a crack.” 

The three horsemen proceeded down the avenue, and the elder said, tenderly— 

“How are you now, Julian?” 

“Better, better; it is only fatigue. I begin to think this expedition was a 
little ill-advised, and yet, if I had not undertaken it, anxiety would have 
killed me.” 

“I’m afraid it would.” 

“ I am sure of it, Charles. How well you keep up.” 

“ Yes,” said the other youth, “I feel as though I could go through anything 
now, but yet, probably, should find a rest quite as beneficial to me as to you.” 

“No doubt,” said the tall man, “no doubt. Ah, there are the lights of the 
inn. What an immense old straggling pile of building it looks, to be sure.” 

“ It does, indeed,” said Charles. 

“Do you see it, Julian ?” 

“ Oh yes, yes, my dear friends, do not suppose me to be very bad. I feel con¬ 
vinced that I shall soon, very soon recover. Do all those windows belong to one 
building?” 

“ Yes, so it appears. Now leave all to me, and I will wait below while’you two 
go to a chamber and rest yourselves for two or three hours. Indeed, I don’t 
myself see why you should not regularly turn in until the morning. It will be 
the very best thing for both of you.” 

“But will yju promise,” said Julian, “ that if you hear any news you will at 
once awaken us, should we be sleeping, and let us know it?” 

“ Oh ! yes, yes.” 

“Upon that condition then, Charles, we will retire, shall we, if we can find 
suitable accomodation. What say you, dear friend?” 

“ I am only anxious to consult your convenience, Julian.” 

“ How well,” said the tall stranger, in a lower tone. “ you both keep up your 
assumed names. I have not heard either of you trip in pronouncing them for a 
moment.” 

“ Why should we ?” 

“Nay, such a matter is more troublesome than it appears; but I’m convinced, 
that our determination and agreement to keep up this incognito, even in our 
converse with each other, is a wise thing. It not only accustoms us fully to it, 
but puts an end to the possibility of any listener betraying us.” 

“It does ; it does. But here we are at the inn door. Recollect that, cousin 
Black; shall we alight at once ?” 

“ Yes, Julian; yes. Alight, both of you, and follow me into the house as 
carelessly as possible, and I will ask for a private room, and a bottle of wine. 
You can order cigars, Charles.” 

“ Yes, yes. I will.” 

The sound of the horses’ feet by this time brought out the ostler of the 
“ Vine,” and the party having rapidly dismounted, he took charge of the animals, 
saying— 

“ Shall I put them up, gentlemen ?” 

“Yes,” said the tall stranger; “is any one up in the inn to let us have a 
private room?” 

“ Oh, yes, sir. Two of the women folk take it by turns to sit up night and 
day alternate, you see, gentlemen ; so you see one of 'em is always forward-like, 
you understand, gentlemen. You’ll find her in the bar if you’ll walk in. Master’s 
up, and about somewheres, too, I think—ahem—” 

It was quite clear there was some mystery about the landlord’s proceedings, 
which the ostler knew perfectly well, and was keeping down the utterance by a 
cough or two, but the three strangers had plenty of mysteries and an'xieties of 
their own to occupy their attention, without troubling their minds at all about 
those belonging to other people. In the bar, half dozing over a good lire, was a 
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young buxom-looking wench, who starfcea up at the approach of the travellers, and 
said— 

“ Beds or horses?” > H • • 

“ Beds,’* said Mr. Black ; “ beds, if you please, or rather one room will do for 
these two young gentlemen, and I will sit up by a fire if yon can let me have one 
in a private room.” 

“ Yes, certainly, sir. This way—the fires are all laid, and I can set light to one 
in a moment/’ 

“ We shall want a bottle of your best port/* 

,e And cigars,” said Charles. 

“Yes, gentlemen, if you please. This way, it's only on the first flight. 
Rather a damp night, sir/’ 

“Very.” 

The girl led them to a comfortable sitting-room, adjoining to which was a large 
double-bedded chamber, which she offered them the option of having, and which , 
they immediately accepted, so the fire in each room was set light to, and a cheerful 
blaze soon irradiated both apartments. The two young men busied themselves 
in looking on the panels upon the walls, until the girl left the room for the wine 
and cigars, and the tall stranger said— 

“ Let me advise you both now to go and lie down at once, I will bring you a 
couple of classes of wine each, and then no doubt you will have some comfortable 
sleep/’ / ' 

4 ‘ And you ?” said Charles. 

“ Oh, never mind me, I will just nod over the fire in this easy chair, and keep 
watch and ward over you two, and let me implore you both to hope and expect the 
best.” , ^ 

“ We will—we will,” said Julian. 

‘‘Hush! here is the girl. Go into the bedroom, both of yon at once, it will 
be better. Leave me alone to make any necessary remarks, for she seems rather 
talkative.” 

Both Julian and Charles went into the adjoining bedroom, when Charles com¬ 
menced whistling some careless tune, while the girl placed the wine and cigars 
upon the table, remarking, as she did so— 

“ I have brought some biscuits, though they were not ordered/ 1 
“ Which is very thoughtful of you,” said Mr. Black; “ but it Is nothing more 
than one might fully have expected from such a pretty girl.” 

‘‘Sir—sir/’ , 1 

“ Indeed it’s a fact; but I suppose you have been told that by every gentleman 
with an eye in his head?" j •> *; . 

“Dear me—no, sir,” said the girl, quite delighted. “ What a fanny gentleman 
you are, to" be sure.” 

She left the room, impressed with a high opinion, at all events, of the taste of, 
the traveller, which, somehow or another, was in remarkable coincidence with her 
own. When she was gone, he called to his young friends—• 

“ Julian ! Julian!— Charles !” * ^ 

“ Yes, cousin Black—yes.” t 

“ Come for your wine; she has gone. Don t you hear the wind howling down 
the chimneys ? Upon my word I think you are both of you well boused* Come, 
forget your sorrows and anxieties for a while,, and endeavour not only to hope and 
expect the best,’ but to believe in it as well. Don’t you know the old piece of 
philosophy, that by insisting upon believing in what we wish, if even what we do 
not wish ultimately happens, we have already cheated it of half its disagree¬ 
ables.” - 7 ^ = 

“ Yes, yes; but—— ’ ' 

“ Come, come, we will have no exceptions ; drink.” 

They drank one glass of wine each, and then Julian took from his breast a small 
pair of pistols, saying— 

“ Shall I leave these here, cousin Black?” 
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“ No, Julian ; keep your arms always with you ; and you, Charles, likewise, for 
I see that your hand is upon your pistols. Look yourselves to the priming before 
you lie down, and ram down the charge again, which, as I told you, is apt to 
loosen. Now good night to you both, and remember that I am here, and that you 
both rest in the most perfect security.” 

** Yes, yes. God bless you.* 

They would only take one glass each of the wine, and then, taking one of the 
candles which had been left upon the table, they retired into the bedroom, and 
closed the door of communication between it and the sitting apartment in which 
was their cousin Black. He drew an easy chair close to the fire, and then, after 
partaking of a couple of glasses of wine and lighting a cigar, he gave himself up 
to thought, and remained gazing «n the fire, which sparkled and crackled gloriously 
before his eyes. God knows what thoughts passed through that man’s mind then, 
but that some of them were mo3t agonizingly painful might be imagined by the 
deep-drawn sighs that occasionally came from his lips. Throwing down his cigar, 
he abruptly rose, and was about to pace the room, but, suddenly recollecting him¬ 
self, he sat down noiselessly again, saying— 

** No, no, I shall disturb ihem, and they really want repose.” 

He then sat and listened, becoming keenly and nervously sensible of the minutest 
noises, a condition of mind which all who have experienced it will acknowledge to 
be of the most uncomfortable character ; but there were many circumstances con¬ 
spiring to produce it in this melancholy looking, and yet strikingly handsome 
stranger, who thus most mysteriously played the part of guardian and sentinel to 
the two slumbering youths in the adjoining chamber. 

<• Alas l alas !” he said, “ how strange is my destiny, and how strange is the 
destiny of those whom I love best upon earth. Who, to have looked upon me, 
and known my position, one short year since, would believe it possible that I am 
situated as I am now I—Well, well, we must do as Providence wishes we should, 
and I believe that there may be much happiness yet. Life is like a children’s 
game at see-saw—when we are most down we look for a change which 
shall raise us, perchance, higher than we have ever soared/* 

He was silent for a few moments, and then he said— 
u Hope—Hope ! yes, 

‘ Hope smiles, and waves her golden hair.* 

I will not despond, no—no—no ! I will meet, as becomes a man, the fiend des¬ 
pair, and, despite its grisly looks, I will engage with the monster hand to hand. 
But despair always flies from a fair stand-up fight! Ah, what noise is that ? 
—More visitors here at such an hour?—That is strange—yet—no—why should it 
be—any one might say the same of us !” 

He still listened more intently. Then suddenly reseating himself in the chair 
from which he had abruptly risen, he said— 

Why should I interest myself about what cannot concern me ? Some chance 
travellers have come here, that is all. It is true that we are not what we seem; 
but it is not guilt that has lent to us disguise. Oh, no—no 1’* 

He heard a confused sound of voices outside the inn, among which he recog¬ 
nised the otler’s as having a peculiar twang with it, and then footsteps ascended 
the stairs. 

“ This way, sir,’* said the girl, <r this way—not that door, those rooms are occu¬ 
pied.” , 

Another door he heard opened upon the same landing, and some new guest, who 
trod heavily upon the floor, was ushered into a private room in the , (i Vine,’* bythe 
same young woman who had done the honours to the mysterious strangers. 
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MORE ARRIVALS. 

he house was soon again wrapped in the most profound repose, and the tall 

■anger by the .fire, at he continued gaping at] the embers, felt a drwosy influence 
stealing over him, which he in vain combated with. It was useless for him to 
star* and change his position. Nature would exert her supremacy—sleep he 
must, and after maintaining a kind of contest for a time with the drc vsy feeling, 
he fairly dropped off into a slumber haunted by painful mages. No'doubt the 
restrained position in which he sat in the miscalled eas chair, undeniably, tended 
to produce uneasy dreams,’ hut judging from the starting and moaning, combined 
i the utterance of various inarticulate words that characterised his slumber it 


--- j . vuHV • - - * ” ■ • - - - 

It woul i seem that at the same moment the two mysterious young men in the 
adjoining chamber, were startled from their repose, for he who was named Julian 
openedi the door of communication that was between the two rooms, and looking 
in, said—? >. ; * *■ % *r t - 7 -.'. e • t >r 

u Is there anything amiss—what has happened ?** 

“ Nothing, nothing, Julian—you are so fearful. Remember that we are off the 
high road, and that it is not at all likely that we should here encounter whom we 
seek. Go to rest again,’ Julian—you may yet, for all we know to the contrary, 
require al our strength and all our courage to meet some emergency.”^ : . 

“ Yes, yes. Oh, I have had fearful dreams ; and during a short hour of repose 
I have lived an age of agony.” » ' r. nr?* \h % L ; s , 

“ Calm yourself— calm yourself.’* t ’ 1 V . 1 , 

“Speak to the roaring sea to calm itself,” said Julian, tottering into the room, 
and half falling into a chair, (t It were as easy as to tell my heart to still its 
tumults. Hush! hush !*’ •. A v ? r - J , • 

- “What s itrf’M / , . '• a . • —• ~ * ; j„ * - ; 1 HP 

“ They are speaking. Let us hear. Hush !'d 

“ Bet y!” said a voice. It was that of the landlord. “ Betsy, who is in the 
inn besides a gentleman and two youths, that I sent on? Here's some soldiers 
anu police, and heaven knows what besides, asking if we have got Claude Duval, 
the notorious highwayman, in the place.” * l 
“Mercy mercy!” cried Julian. “ Heaven have mercy !* 

The reply of the girl from the house came indistinctly upon their ears, but be- 
ore either of then had time to make a remark, the door of the room was opened, 
and a man entered, saying as he did so— . ; ; , jJ 

. “If there be no one here who wants blood upon bis soul, allow me to hide for 
■.en minutes in these rooms. Yon will not find me ungrateful.*' 

“ Claude !” shrieked Julian, springing to his feet. 

“ Claude l” cried the tall stranger. “ Good God!” * <’■ 7 "^ 

Claude Duval, for it was indeed he, looked astonished for a moment. He fixed 
his eyes upon the tall stranger, and exclaimed— ; 

“ Markham Brereton! is this, indeed, you ?*’ 

Before Markham—for Markham it really was—could reply to him, Julian 
sprang forward, and flinging his arms round Claude’s neck, cried— 

“ Ah, do you not know your own Cicely?” 

“ Good God ! is this possible ? How—what—why——Tell me, am I asleep 
or awake ?° » 

; All is easily explained,” said Markham Brereton. “ The anxieties of Cicely 
anu May would, I do believe, have gone far to drive them distracted, had I not 
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accompanied them upon the road with the hope of meeting you, and the chance of 
assisting you. We went right on to Winchester, and having thoroughly ascer¬ 
tained that you had not reached so far, we] came back upon the London road, 
when, overcome by fatigue, I brought them here for a few hours’ rest.*’ 

“ Then, where is May V* 

“ Sleeping in the next chamber." 



A SKIRMISH AT THE “VINE INN.” 

“ I see it all. Cheer tip, my Cicely, cheer up. Nay, do not weep thus, 
you not with me? Come, come, this convulsion of tears will make you ill. 
you not hear my voice V* 

“ Claude, Claude, they will kill you.” 

c ‘ Remember your enemies if you forget your friends/' said Markham, 
will go and listen at the stairhead.*’ 


N* 52, 
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“ Yes, but they are asleep, and I should, having the care of them, be loath to 
have them awakened. I have been here some hours, and the rooms were most 
decidedly vacant when we took possession/* 

“ Nevertheless, sir, you will excuse me for saying that I shall not feci satisfied 
unless I search the place well, and as a magistrate of the county, you will con¬ 
clude that I have sufficient authority to do so. I am quite sure, sir, from your 
appearance, that you would rather assist, than obstruct the authorities in the dis¬ 
charge of an arduous and, after all, thankless duty/* 

“ Certainly, certainly,” replied Markham Brereton; t( if you must search the 
place, I should regret indeed to place any difficulty in the way.” 

He spoke these words very loudly ; for although he could hardly doubt but that 
all that passed was overheard by Claude, Cicely, and May, yet he wished to be 
quite certain that they should be made aware of what was proposed. 

“Murder ! murder ! help 1” cried a voice from the passage of the inn at this 
moment. “ Here he is ! here he is !” 

Bang went a pistol shot. 

“ The devil he is !” said the parson, as he rushed towards the staircase. “ Come 
on, all of you. No—not all. One of you stay here and keep a good look-cut, I 
have my suspicions.” 

One of the officers staid above in the corridor, while the others all followed the 
reverend gentleman down the stairs, whence the norse had proceeded. They found 
the maid, Betsy, lying in a fainting fit in the Hall, while an officer, who had 
been left below, was standing with his recently discharged pistol in his hand 
looking rather confused, and spitting blood from his mouth, which appeared to be 
somewhat damaged.” 

What’s the matter—-what’s the matter 2” 

“ I hardly know,” said the officer. But somebody, deucedly like a gentleman’s 
servant, came up to the door and wanted to come in, and when I said no, he gave 
me a tap ou the mouth that I think has loosened all my teeth; I fired after him, 
and the girl called * Murder!’ and then got up a faint.’* 

<£ Which way did he go ?’* 

“Through the house somewhere—I missed him.” 

“ Then two or three of you must keep watch here, for that man is no other than 
the confederate of him we seek, and whom 1 declare to you all is Claude Duval, 
the famous robber.” 

Some of those whom the parson had with him looked rather pale, but they had 
gone too far to back out of the enterprise now, and they could only devoutly wish 
that they had never undertaken it. To the two dragoons the information was 
welcome enough, inasmuch as it promised them better sport than they had 
anticipated. 

“ He fights, don’t he?” said one. 

“ So I have heard,” said the other. 

“ Come up again,*’ said the magistrate. r< Come up again, I have my suspicions, 
and no one can escape below, for the place is well guarded. Come on I come on.” 

He had his foot upon the first stair, when a shriek was heard from above, and 
over the balustrade down came the officer who had been left there on guard. 

“ Below there !” said a deep-toned voice, and then all was still. The man lay 
insensible in the passage; for the height from which he had fallen was really 
something very considerable, and probably, belore being pitched over, he had 
received some injuries. The party below looked panic-stricken for a time, and 
even the parson magistrate looked rather flushed in the face for a moment, and 
then rather pale. The dragoons began to feel interested in the affair, since it W’as 
growing a little serious, but they waited as calmly for orders as though nothing 
was the matter. The civil force evidently hung back. 

“ Come on,” cried the parson, summoning all the resolution he could. “ Come 
on—I feel quite confident that those we seek are above stairs somewhere, but 
whether that gentleman whom I spoke to is with us or against us I can’t exactly 
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take upon myself to say. Come on—come on ! We will not be deterred by a 
little danger. Now for it.” 

“ Hold !” said a voice from above. 

“ Surrender !” shouted the parson. u Surrender, and save your lives. We are 
in force here, and we are determined to vindicate the law. You are summoned in 
the king's name, whoever you are, to come down and give yourself up. We only 
allow you two minutes, and at the expiration of that time, if anything happens, 
the consequences are upon your own head.” 

“Let's push on at once,” said one of the dragoons. 

«No—no,” said the parson, “ let’s hear what the rascal has to say.” 

“ If you are in force, sufficient to do so,” said the voice from above, “ come and 
take me. I swear that I will serve every man of you as I have just served your 
comrade.” 

“ Come—come, submit to the laws.” 

There was a death-like stillness of some few moments* duration, and then a 
strange dragging sort of noise was heard above, which for a few moments puzzled 
those who listened to it, but at length one of the officers said— 

“ Oh, they are barricading themselves up with the furniture.” 

A pistol shot at this moment sounded sharply, as from the back of the house, 
and one of the dragoons immediately said— 

« There it is; only two men were left under that window at the back, and no 
doubt, one of them has gone to the devil with a bullet in his brains, and your men 
will escape that way.” 

“ Oh, no. no,” said the parson. “ You two keep guard here, and I and my 
civilians will run round.” 

The two soldiers guarded the staircase while the parson magistrate went with 
his men to the back of the house, where he had posted two officers at the only 
window from which the yard could be reached. What had taken place there, 
deserves a word, for by ifr we shall learn some news of Sixteen-string Jack, who 
hitherto has not made a very conspicuous figure in this most fearfully complicated 
affray. 4 ^ 


CHAPTER XCIX. 


CATASTROPHE. 


The fact was, that Jack was in the lower part of the inn, keeping a sort of 
watch and ward over Claude's safety, when the magistrate and his party arrived. 
From that moment. Jack’s grand object was to combine his strength with Claude’s; 
and as getting up the staircase, guarded as it was, was out of the question, he had 
made the rush into the stable yard at the beck, which we have mentioned, fol¬ 
lowed by a pistol shot from one of the officers. Jack was not at all aware that the 
magistrate had had the prudence to plant a couple of men there, and he came 
upon them quite at unawares. His presence of mind, and that alone could save 
him, did not forsake him in this awkward and most critical juncture. 

“ Is all right ?’* he said. ” Have you seen anything V* 

“ No—no.—Who sent you ?” 

“ Mv master, the magistrate, to be sure.” 

*• Oh, very well Go and say to him that for some reason or another they have 
just hung a sheet out o’ window. 

“A sheet?” 

“ Yes, don't you see it hanging there. You may depend it's to make believe 
that he has made his escape that way, and if we had not been here to see, any one 
might very well have believed it, but no one has passed us, so he must be hiding 
alone still.” 
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“ Then he’s booked, but the best plan would be for us to climb in by the sheet 
while the others push on up the stairs. Don’t you see how easy it would be t o 
lay hold of it by clambering into that alder, the first ?” 

“ Yes ; and what sort of reception do you think you’d get from Claude Duval, 
when you got up V* 

“ Ke could only show fight. Come, get up.” 

“ I tell you what it is. Master Groom, If you are so mighty fond of hazarding 
other folk's lives, perhaps you don’t mind running a little risk with your own ?” 

“ Not I.” 

“ Then just go up by the alder tree and the sheet yourself. Ha! ha ! 
The devil! You don’t mean to say you really will V* „ 

<l Indeed I do.” 

“ Then you are a clever fellow—I vv ish you luck.” 

Jack, whose only object was to effect a coalition with Claude, wa3 quite de¬ 
lighted at this opportunity of doing so, and soon reached in safety the room which 
Claude had so recently occupied. He passed timidly through, calling gently upon 
Claude as he did so ; and then, upon emerging into the corridor, the officer who 
had been placed there pounced upon him, saying— 

“ You are my prisoner !” 
ft Indeed!—for what ?” 

“ Never you mind about that.” 

“Yes, but I do,” said Jack; and feeling the importance of getting rid of this 
man, he called to his aid all his ancient skill and much of his ancient strength, 
and succeeded after a brief struggle in tumbling him over the balustrade of the 
staircase; 

Claude and Markham Brereton heard the tumult, and just pee ed out to see its 
conclusion. 

“Jack, Jack,” said Claude. 

“Yes. Oh, yes. Thank God I have found you!” 

“ Hush! speak in whispers. Are they in much force below?” 

“ Nothing to speak of, except the two dragoons.” ' , V 

“ Humph!—what part does the innkeeper and his family take ?” 

“Ihardly know, but it's against us, I think. Good God, Mr. Brereton, ow 
came you here ?” 

“ Never mind. Jack. Cicely and May are here likewise, and we are all armed, 
and resolved to make a good fight of it. What shall we do now ?” 

“ I tell you what it is,” said Jack, “there’s no means of getting here con¬ 
veniently but by the one window in which I came, and up these stairs. No 
one will have the courage to attempt the window, and all we have to do is to 
defend the stairs. Is there any tolerably heavy and at the same time portable 
article in the room Y* 

“Yes, an old cheffionier.** 

“Then let’s pull it out to the top of the staircase. It will be as good as two 
more men to us, for we can use it as a barricade as long as we like, and send it 
down upon our foes when we see occasion.’' 

It was the moving along of the heavy cheffionier to the head of the stairs that 
had made the strange noise heard below by the officers. The parson had run 
round to the yard to see what had happened there, for Claude had slipped into his 
bed-room/and fired a pistol at the two sentinels, to alarm them. When the 
magistrate reached the yard, one of the officers said— 

/‘Oh, sir. Your groom is, we fear, murdered. He would climb in at the 
window, though we said all we could to prevent him from hazardiag his life in 
such a way. Somebody has just now fired at us, and no doubt he is killed.” 

“ My groom !—what groom V* , 

et Your groom, sir, that you sent to know how we were going on; a tall man in 
brown livery.” 

“ Why, that’s no groom of mine, but a confederate of Duval’s. Could anything 
be so stupid. Dear me, what mischief you have done. Why the fellow was fired 
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after as he went through the passage, and if you had caught him, one half of tb e 
affair would have been over.” 

The two officers looked uncommonly blank. 

“Well,*’ added the parson, who did not, by any means wish to dispirit his 
force, “ it can’t be helped now. I think it is highly probable they may yet ir^ke 
an effort to escape this way, so two of you are not enough/’ 

“ Oh dear, no, sir/’ * 

“ Four will be, surely \ and especially as you need not be at all nice about 
using your pistols, for remember this highwayman is to be taken alive or dead/’ 

“ Yes, sir.* * 

Four officers, with loaded pistols in the : r hands, were according left, while 
the parson went back to the staircase-foot with the remainder of hk men, and 
there held a brief consultation, in which the dragoons were allowed to take part. 
The advice of the soldiers was to go right on up the staircase, fighting and scram¬ 
bling over every obstacle, and take their man, of which they did not entertain the 
smallest doubt, and as they offered to lead the van, the officers loudly applauded 
the plan. ” , * 

“ There is only one thing that puzzles me,” said the parson, “ and that is the 
conduct of the gentleman and the two youths who occupy rooms adjorning, or 
rather across the corridor, from Claude Duval’s ; they are remarkably quiet, and it 
is from fear or collusion. I begin to have some suspicion that, after all, they may 
be friends of Duval’s, and if so, there are five against us above.” 

“ I don’t see what difference that makes,” raid one of the ri agoons. “ We have 
pit it to do, and we may as well do it, so come on. Here we are wasting no end 
of time, and making the enemy believe we are afraid of him.” 

While this consultation is taking place below, we may as well take a brief 
glance at what was passing above. When the large cheffionier was moved to the 
pead of the stairs, the position of Claude and his party was entirely so far improved, 
and with Cicely clinging to him, and looking with fearful earnestness in his face, 
while May sat almost fainting upon a chair near the door of the chamber, and j 
Jack and Markham Brereton looked, with their pistols in their hands, like men 
Resolved to conquer or die, the group presented a very picturesque appearance. 

“ Escape ! escape! escape!’? was all that Cicely could say, 

“Hush! hush! It is not possible.* 

« Oh, yes, Claude; the front of the house may not be guarded.”' 

Ah,” said Brereton, “ that may be a good thought, although a random one. 

I will go and reconnoitre that part of the premises at once.” 

Now the sitting-room and bed-room to which Markham Brereton and the two 
supposed youths, Julian and his young companion, had been shown, w?rp both 
in front of the inn, while Claude’s chamber being across the corridor, had a win* 
dow, as we are aware, looking into the back yard. But, somehow, people don’t 
so readily think of getting out at a front window as a back one, and the parson, 
although upon first entering the house he had placed a sentinel at the front door, 
had been careless of keeping him there, and the consequence was, that the 
front of the inn was unguarded. Still, it was not an easy descent, for except a 
projecting piece of half-worn iron, from which the sign was suspended, there was 
little or nothing to hold by. Nevertheless Brereton, as he lpoked, began tQ think 
that Claude might escape that way, along with Jack> and as for him ape Cicely 
and May, they had done nothing/ and the officers could have no hold upon them, 
and no right to detain them, even if by any acccident they should discover who 
they were. He returned and whispered anxiously to Claude. 

“ Fry the front window, while we keep the police in check.* 

“ But Cicely and May V* 

** You can leave them to me, can you not V* 
ft Yes $ and yet—” 

“ And yet, now that you have joined company with them, you are loth to 
leave them.* "' ** 1 ' ' 4 

** I am; besides, how could we get our horses ? That is to my mind a fatal 
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objection to the plan. To attempt to go further whh any regard to safety upon 
foot, would be sheer madness, and yet, if we could but get out of this scrape, it 
would be a glorious thing.*’ 

“ What’s that V 

A few grains of gravel had been flung from without by some one against the 
window panes, and upon Claude looking as carefully out as a little miserable oil 
lamp, close to the sign, enabled him to do, he saw a man making signs, to signify 
that he should open the window and get out. This man had something in his 
hands, which Claude could not make out. Fortunately the window was an old- 
fashioned lattice one, and opened like a door, so that there was no chance of it 
executing a scream when opened, as windows that slide up and down by the aid of 
ropes and puliies not unfrequeutly have a knack of doing. Claude had it open 
in a minute. 

“ Hist 1* said a voice. 
u Who are you V* 

“ The landlord. Get out of the way; there you are! Mind now, you had 
that with you, and threw it out—not I threw it in—make the best of it. Your 
horses are in charge of a boy at the milestone, about three hundred yards down 
the road.*’ ^ 

“ A thousand thanks.” 

“A thousand fiddlesticks; I know what’s what. Don't swallow above one 
half that you hear of anybody, and never suppose that I can be very friendly 
with a preserve-keeping parson, who has had me twice in the Winchester gaol for 
poaching.* y 

<l Oh, that's it V* 

Yes, to be sure. Get out and be off as soon as you can; They will be up^the 
stairs directly.*’ 

“ I know—I know.” ^ 

Without closing the window, Claude properly secured the end of a stout rope- 
ladder, that the landlord had cast up to him, so that there was an easy enough 
mode of descent to an active man. He at once, in whispers, told them all what 
chances there were, and Brereton said nothing.'* 

“Go, Claude. Go, for God*s sake, at once. You and Jack go, and leave ns 
here.” 

“ If I thought you were safe—**’ ****** 

" What on earth can harm us, Claude, except your delay now ?—each moment 
is precious. Go, go at once, I implore you. Cicely, join your entreaties to mine, 
and you too, May. You must ail see that the only chance for Claude is instant 
flight, by the means how so mercifully presented to him. Oh, go at once.” 

“ Yes, Claude,*’ said Cicely, “ my brother speaks truly. Go, and we shall be 
safe. We will all meet to-morrow, at sunset, in Winchester.** 

“ Where ?*’ 

“ By the entrance to the [cathedral. G;«d bless you, Claude, and as youlove 
me, go at once.*’ 

“Oh, yes—yes,” said May; “go at once. Do go at onee, Claude, and 
take your friend with ,you. Remember that we shall be safe. OH, yes-^-yes. 
Go—go at once." 

“I will.” . 

“Remember, at the gate of Winchester Cathedral,!to-morrow evening, at 
sunset.** 

“ Yes, yes, Come, Jack.” 

“ I am ready—I am ready.” 

Markham Brereton held up his hand as a warning to them all, and then he 
stepped lightly on towards the corridor. Claude could not leave at a precise 
moment of danger, and he followed Markham closely. They both paused close 
to the cheffi mier, and then they heard the magistrate say, in a voice that wa* 
intended to be assuming, but which shook, iu spite of all his resolution that it 
should not shake— 
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“ Forward .'-—forward ! Remember that your reward will be ample; and that, 
after all,- all that you have to go against is a 1 ghwayman, who will soon surrender 
before determined men.’* 

The dragoons began marching up the stairs as if nothing particular was the 
matter, and they were followed closely by the officers ; while, last of all, instead 
of first, as he had all along pretended to be, came the parson. It was a critical 
point that. . « i. / rv« 

“ Claude 1 *’ said Jack. . , 

“ Yes, Jack.” • c 

“ Are your pistob ready ?V 
“Quite,*’ • .J 5 ( i ■ 

“Then we will not and cannot allow ourselves to be taken in this vcay. The 
blood of those who would take our lives be upon their own heads. I 1 fight to 

• the last, and I now feel justified.” h: . 
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CHAPTER XCV. 


THB TIGHT. 


f V i '• A ’ *' * & * * -v f * t , ** * ’* a 

Tramp —tramp—tramp—came the dragoons. Claude felt a touch upon his 
arm, and turning he saw Cicely looking ghastly pale, but with a pistol fairly 
clutched in her right hand. 

“ Back, Cicely, back.** 

“ No, Claude j where you are there am I." 

From the open room door, streaming from the candle that was upon the table, 
there came a faint sort of misty light into the corridor. 

“Surrender, or we fire!” cried one of the dragoons, as they both by a turn 
in the stairs came in sight [of the large cheffiomer that was placed upon the top 
most step, just tottering, so that a slight push might send it down upon the heads 
of the invaders. ' . % . ? 

“Retire,** said Claude, “or we fire.* 

“ Good! Blaze away,** said the soldier. 

Bang, bang, went the holster pistols, and crash went the bullets into the 
cheffiomer. It was quite evident that under cover of this fire, the soldiers and 
police expected to take the place and party by storm, bat they were wofully 
mistaken.- They made the rush. “Fire!** said Claude, and four pistol shots 
went against them, while, before the echo of the discharge was over, Claude gave 
the cheffionier the necessary impulse, and over it went, sweeping all before it, 
until it lodged in an awkward angle of the stairs, so firmly wedged-in, that it 
seemed as though nothing bu^hewing it to pieces would ever dislodge it, 

“ Speak,” said Claude ; “ are any of us hurt ?*' - ‘b , 

“No—no;*' was the prompt rejoinder, and Claude , drew a long breath of 
exquisite gratification. But affairs were very different below. •« • 

A bullet had struck one of the dragoons in the face, and turning clean over upon 
his heels he had fallen headlong down the stairs to the passage below„ One. of 
the policemen was hit in the shoulder, and went down clutching the balustrades, 
and yelling out that he was killed until, he fell upon the soldier. The cheffionier 
swept the others before'.it like chaff before the wind, and they had some difficulty 
to escape broken limbs. The parson was upset in the scuffle, and sent rolling into 
the passage. 

. Hit, by God V* said the dragoon. 

“ Help—help ! Murder! Oh—oh !** roared the wounded officer. ,e Fetch all 
the doctors. Oh—oh !" t 

> “'Co ne on, again !’ 1 cried the other dragoon, “follow me, and no flinching. 
Keep the game going. Come on !—what do you give it up ? Do you mean tc 
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<C I—I—do.’ 1 . ' , 

The dying soldier’s face changed. The hue of death crept over if, aua a 
glazy film came over his eyes. He grasped at imaginary atoms floating in the 
air, and then with a guttural groan he surrendered up his spirit to Him in whose 
hands it might be refashioned into an angel or a demon. There was a death-like 
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stillness for a few moments, and the parson having slowly struggled to his feet, 
looked wofully chagrined as he surveyed the wreck of his little party. The 
wounded police-officer was still vociferous in his complaints, which so disgusted the 
surviving dragoon, that he gave him a not very gentle pat upon the head with the 
barrel of his pistol, saying— * 

e( Be quiet, will you ? There’s a better man than you killed. It’s like your 
infernal impud ence to make a fuss about yourself. I never saw anybody so ugly 
in all my life.’' 

“ Oh, murder !’* 


“ Will you be quiet ?” 

Jfc, yes—yes. Dear me ! Is a man to be killed, and nobody pity him be¬ 
cause he ain’t quite an Adonis ?” 

r ‘ My horse1” cried the parson. is Where’s my horse, landlord? I’ll—-I’ll go 
and get more assistance. I’ll—I’ll scour the country. This affair will make a 
noise. Murder has been done ! I—I—don’t know what to say exactly. Good 
God ! here they come again.’’ 

The balustrade against which in part the longer cheffionier had wedged itself, 

. suddenly gave way, and that article of furniture which had done Claude such 
goie service, suddenly came down the remaining stairs into the passage like an 
avalanche of mahogany. The alarm of the parson and of the remainder of the 
officers was so great that they, one and all, made a rush into the bar-parlour as a 
little snug room close to them was called, and the dragoon had only just time to 
drag the dead body of his fallen comrade by the heels out of the way of the 
descending mass oi wood vrork. A moment’s reflection, of course, was sufficient 
to convince them of what had really caused this second descent of the cheffionier, 
and the dragoon again tried to stimulate them, to the fight by calling out to them 
in a loud voice— . 

“ I will lead, if you will follow me. The staircase is clear now, and one rush 
will do the business. Are you going to have it talked of all over England, that 
you had not the courage to push on the moment you found yoiir enemy was seri¬ 
ous. Why, what the deuce did you expect in the affair, but a few pistol 
shots ?” 

“ Recollect the reward,” said the parson. “Recollect the reward, my men. 
You don’t have such a chance every day. Follow that brave soldier, whose con¬ 
duct I will take care to represent in the proper quarter, and I will stay here and 
take care that nobody attacks you unexpectedly in the rear.” 

The fox -hunter’s courage had completely evaporated. Affairs had got much too 
serious for him. 

“ Stay where you like,” said the soldier. “Cowards in action only confuse 
brave men. Are you coming, any of you V 

' Sdmulateed by a hope of sharing amply in the reward, and hoping that the prin¬ 
cipal part of the opposition was over, the remaining officers determined, especially 
as the dragoon would go first, to make yet another attempt Upon the staircase, and 
yet another effort for the capture of the man upon whose head such & price was 
set. They accordingly advanced, and one said— 

| <■ “ Yes, we will support you. Push on.” 

<e Air s right—look to your pistols.” 

They did so, and then the dragoon, with a coolness that they all envied, and 
which was sufficiently admirable after what had already happened, advanced to 
the stairs and commenced the ascent as quickly as he could. 

<l Come on,” he cried. “ Come on! If I fall don’t stop, but scramble over me* 
That’s the way to do it.” 

There was quite a remarkable stillness up the stairs. No sight or sound what¬ 
ever of opposition met them, and the dragoon actually set his foot upon the top¬ 
most stair without seeing any one. 

“Lights—-lights!” he cried. “ Here may be some ambuscade. Bring some 
lights from below.” f 5 

lie c oor of the sitting room that had been appointed for the use of Markham 
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Brereton and the two females was suddenly opened in the face of the dragoon, 
who stepped back a pace, saying— 

“ Surrender, or I lire!” 

“ What on earth is all this about ?” said Brereton, looking like a man in the 
greatest surprise, while he held the candle above his head and surveyed the soldier. 
“ Who are you ?” 

“ Who am I? Why, No 28.” 

“ And can you tell mo what has been the cause of all this disturbance ? Here 
has been a man coming in here and threatening to blow my brains out if 1 stirred^ 
and so, having a respect for my brains, as they arc the only ones at my disposal, 1 
have not stirred ! Have you caught him V 

“No—no !’’ cried the officers in chorus, for they had by this time arrived, and 
had crowded rounti the door of the room. 

<l Has he got away, then?" 

“ We don’t know. Perhaps he’s hiding somewhere, but as wo suspect you 
have assisted him, we will lake you into custody at once. We will have some¬ 
body if we die for it.” 

'‘Come—come !” cried the parson, who had been listening upon the stairs, 
and upon finding that there was no opposition, had ascended. “ Come—come !— 
What is all this about? I have no doubt that you are a confederate of Claude 
Duval, the notorious highwayman, and I arrest you accordingly.” 

“ You are able to do so, I dare say,” said Brereton, “but I warn you that I am 
a gentleman, and not likely to put up with any injustice with impunity; I shall 
bring an action for false imprisonment against any one who shall presume to 
detain me a moment, I warn you.” 

“ If you were not aiding and abetting the criminal, why did you not lend assist¬ 
ance to the authorities ?” 

<{ I was not called upon. Besides, no man is required to do so at the certain 
loss of his life. The two youths I have with me are iu verv delicate health indeed, 
and I particularly request that you will not make any noi^r 

“ Search all the rooms narrowly,” said the parson. “ Search all the rooms. 
They cannot have escaped. Our men at the back would have given an alarm if 
they had attempted it that way, and we oursel ves never lost sight of the stair¬ 
case.” 

It was remarked by the officer that the magistrate kept as close to the dragoon 
as though he had never been so fond of anybody as of him in all his life. No 
doubt he thought that where there was the greatest strength there was the greatest 
safety, for he had still an uncomfortable suspicion that Claude Duval might bounce 
out upon him suddenly when least expected, and execute summary vengeance upon 
him. Indeed, it was quite a matter of mystery to know where Ciaude Duval 
could have got to. Certainly all opposition seemed to be at an end, and the spirits 
of the officers rose proportionately, while the dragoon began to get thoroughly dis¬ 
gusted at the turn affairs had taken, for if there was to be no more fighting, of 
course his avocation w r as gone, and the police-officers could manage very well with¬ 
out him. 

“ Manage'it among yourselves,” he said, <! I’m off.” 

“ Oh, no—no—no,” cried the parson, catching him fast by two little ridiculous 
skirts that hung from his jacket behind. “No—no.. Don’t you think of going, 
my good fellow. I’ll take good care that it is made well worth your while to 
stay. You remain where you are, and keep close to ine.” 

“ What for ?” 

“ Oh, wo don't know yet, exactly, what may happen. You help us to search 
for the fellow before you think of going, and then we will all go together, you 
know. Besides, the conduct of this person (alluding tojBrqreton) is anything but 
satisfying, so we must still be upon our guard. Do stay.” 

“Well, well.’’ 

“ That’s right. Nowj my men, let us search the place well, and not leave a 
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nook or cranny unexplored, and, first of all, I will take the liberty of having a look 
in this inner chamber.’* 

« j assure you.” said Brereton, “ upon my word and honour, that there is no 
one there but the two youths who are travelling in my company, but, of course, 
as you have authority to search, it will be quite in vain for me to protest against 
it, so walk in at once.” 

<« May I ask your name, sir ?” said the parson. 

“ Oh, yes. Smith.” 

“ Humph! A very common name, that.” 

“ Very.” 

« And the two young gentlemen ? Pray, sir, what may theirjiames be 
(( Smith.” 

“ How remarkable. You will permit me to say, sir, that a man of the name of 
Smith is, in my opinion, always likely to be taken up on suspicion of anything, 
and I should plead his name as a justification. That I should, sir. Come on, 
Mr. Dragoon. We will soon unearth our fox, if he be hidden anywhere near at 
hand, and who knows hut we may he yet in at the death, after such a hard race 
as we have had of it. Hal ha! I think we have all showed pluck.” 

“ Have we V* muttered the soldier. “ Pluck with the legs, more than with the 
hands, I think, for I never saw such fellows as you all are for running out of 
danger in all my life, not I.” 

“ A-hem !” said the parson, as he pretended not to hear this remark at all, and, 
followed by the officers, with the exception of two left in the corridor for fear 
Claude should rush out of some hiding place and escape down the stairs, and 
keeping just half a pace behind the dragoon, he entered the inner chamber. 

There were two beds there, and upon each lay a seeming youth. It did not 
take above a minute or two to thoroughly satisfy the magistrate and officers that 
no one was there concealed, and then, with a bitter feeling of disappointment, the 
parson said to Cicely— 

“ What is your name?” 

“ Smith.” 

“ And yours V’ to May. 

“Smith.” , T#11 , 

<« Confound you all. I don't believe a word that any of you say, and Pll take 
/ou. all into custody. If I don’t, may I never follow a pack af hounds again to 
get the brush in a good field. May I fall in a ditch, if I don’t.” 

« But, sir,” whispered one of the officers, “ if they are friends of Claude 
Duval’s, and he has really made his escape in some unaccountable way, the best 
plan will be to follow them, when they leave here, secretly, and they may, with¬ 
out meaning to do so, lead us to him. Whereas, you see, sir, if you take them 
into custody, we at once lose all clue whatever ; don’t you see, sir2” 

“ Well, there is something in that. Let it be so. But first we will complete 
the search of the rooms, for X really cannot make up my mind to the idea that he 
has got away, and if we catch him hiding, we shall still go to Winchester in 
triumph with our prisoner.’* 

Their search was carried on with spirit, but it was totally ineffective. No 
Claude Duval, nor any indications of his presence were discovered, and the chagrin 
of the party was manifest in the countenance of each individual member of it. ^ 
<* So, said the dragoon, “ my comrade has been killed for nothing.” 

“I cannot understand it,” said the magistrate. “The six men in the yard 
declare that no one has attempted to escape by the window where the sheet hangs 
out, and we know that no one has gone down stairs.” 

“ Hark, ye, sir,” whispered the necromances of an officer who had recom¬ 
mended the system of espionage upon the family of Smiths. “ Hark you, sm 
There are front windows.” 

“ Front windows ?” 

“ Yes, to Mr. Smith’s two rooms, and he may have helped our man out of the 
inn that way.” ' 
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“ It must be so.” 

“ I have no doubt of it; so you see, sir, it's more necessary than ever that we 
should watch these people.” 

“ It is—it is. You shall arrange it, and you may depend upon my duly repre¬ 
senting your sagacity in the proper quarter. Let us go down stairs and consult 
about the precise steps to take in the matter. I see that it is of no use attempting 
to do anything here.” 

They now affected to feel quite satisfied with the search they had made, and in 
the course of five minutes more Markham Brereton was left to the undisturbed 
possession of his room. He waited until he was quite sure that no one of the 
officers lingered. At last he thought he was quite sure of that, and then he went 
into the adjoining room. 

u All is well,*' he said. (( All is well, Julian.” 

“Hush!” 

“ What is it V* 

“ There is a man in the corridor, just behind that door that opens upon it. We 
have distinctly heard him. It is a spy upon our discourse. Are we suspected, 
Markham ? Speak low.” 


CHAPTER XCYI. 

THE OLD CATHEDRAL. 

Markham Brereton listened attentively. ’ tj .f 

“Are you certain of what you say ?” he whispered. 

“ I am—I am. No doubt they suspect our connexion with Claude, and have 
set a man to watch us, in which case it will be next to impossible for us 
to keep an appointment with him. Alas ! there are yet many difficulties in the 
way of a successful issue of these affairs. What will become of us all V 3 » 

“ Do not. despair. Let me think a moment.” 

Markham remained silent for a short time, and was evidently in deep thought. 
Then, beckoning Cicely and May to the window which was quite out of earshot of 
the door, he said— 

“ It is quite clear that unless we wish to be apprehended, we must keep up the 
idea that we are not connected with Claude in any way.” 

“ How can we do that ?’* 

‘‘By conversing upon indifferent subjects. You must take your one from me, 
and when I make a remark which is intended for the listening officer, you must 
reply to it in proper style. As yet, recollect, it can be nothing but suspicion on 
the part of the police that we are in any way connected with Claude.” 

“ Then, are we to give up all hope of gaining him ?” 

“ By no means. But, for Heaven’s sake, Cicely, be of,good cheer, and join me 
cheerfully in doing the be 3 t I can to ward off evil consequences both from him 
and from us.’ * 

There was a something in these words that sounded almost like reproof, and 
they silenced Cicely at once, so far as any complaints went, so that Markham 
was at liberty to say whatever he thought would be necessary for the purpose of 
I hoodwinking the officer. Raising his voice slightly, lie commenced as though he 
) were continuing a conversation. 

“ Yes, the most remarkable thing is,as you say, that we should be robbed once, 
and then come in all likelihood to the very inn where the thieves put up.” 

“ It is so,” said Cicely, taking her cue from Markham. “ Is it worth while, 
think you, to make known our loss to the officers of justice who are here V* 

“ Hardly ; and to tell you the truth, I am almost inclined to your first 
opinion, to the effect, that these men here are only pretended officers of justice.” 

“ That was what I thought.” 
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“ it may be so. At all events, his lordship aUl be glad to see you both safe* 
and, after all, what is the loss of a few trinkets to you or to him ?” 

“Nothing—nothing!” 

“ When you are at your family seat, and once more surrounded - by your illus¬ 
trious relations, you will only laugh at these adventures upon the road.” 

“ They will amuse the duke,” said Cicely. “ Don’t you remember once the 
duchess came into the library with a newspaper in which there was something 
about this very Claude Duval? I have a lively recollection of the circumstance, 
but at this distance of time I have no idea of what it was all about.” 

‘^Some of his daring exploits !” 

“ Doubtless.” , t 

The officer outside the door had all this while his finger against his nose, and 
was looking as mysterious and as cunning as an owl in an ivy bush. r 4 

“Ha! ha!” he said, “so—so these are young noblemen, after all. Who 
knows but I may make as much by being civil to them as by the reverse, or by 
looking after Claude Duval. The duke? Humph! What duke, I wonder? 
Upon my life, it was a good thiag"! came here to listen, for if I have missed the 
scent I expected, I have lighted upon another which may do just as well.” 

“Iam vexed at the idea of our cousin being made prime minister,” said May, 
“as we shall not have him at the hall now.” 

“ You cannot expect him,” said Markham, “ until parliament is prorogued ; 
then, doubtless, you will see him. 1 hope when you do so, your ladyship will not 
forget the little favour I asked of you for my young friend, the count.” 

“Surely not, Sir James.” 

“ Ha ! ha!” said the officer, “ who but me—I’ll stick to this lot—won’t I. 
Bother Claude Duval! I wonder if the party below is off; I want this affair all 
to myself, that I do.” 

Full of the idea s that if he were left alone he should be able to introduce himself to 
people of consequence, the officer darted down stairs, and met the magistrate in 
the hall. 


W 


“Tt’s no go, sir,” he said; “ they have been talking quite confiden¬ 

tially, and I am satisfied that they really know nothing of^Claude Duval, and have 
no sqrt of communication with him.” 

“ Indeed V 9 

“ Oh yes, sir, you may trust to me for that. It’s of no use remaining here 
except upon one chance—that Claude Duval may be hiding in the vicinity of this 
place, and even in that event one man only left here, to dog his footsteps until assist¬ 
ance can be got to apprehend him, is fully sufficient.” 

“ Oh, yes—yes.” 

“I will stay if you like, sir ; and provided I get any information, I can send a man 
on horseback, you know, sir, posthaste to you to Jet you know, and you can 
adopt such measures as your well-known foresight will enable you to do.” 

“Well—well. A-hem !—of course, if you do get any news, it is Very well 
known that there is no magistrate in the county can make bjetter u§e of it, 
than I." 

“ We all know that, sir.” 

The magistrate felt himself amazingly flattered, and, after pretending to think 
for a few moments, he said— 

“ Very well. Remember, then, that you stay here on my account just now, 
and by my orders, and I will be answerable, of course, for any reasonable 
expenses.” 

“ And as these birds have flown, there can be no use in ray staying here in an 
infernal uncomfortable inn, where nothing is as it ought to be, and damp beds, I 
dare say. Moreover, the death of this soldier is sure to make a noise, and I must go 
to put that matter in the proper light; so, landlord, my horse ; I’ll be off—and as 
for you, my man (to the soldier), you had better come with me, and I will place 
you all right with your officer, you may depend.” 

In the course of the next ten minutes the inn was quite clear of police, with the 
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exception of the officer who was resolved to pay great attention to the young 
scions of the personage whom he fully believed to.be travelling incog, and for the 
present staving at the inn. 

“ Of course/' he said to himself, “ they didn't wish it to be found out who they 
were, and that fully accounts for many little suspicious circumstances in their 
conduct. Hang me, if I did not think there was a kind of a—a—something—a 
sort of a superior look about them. However, if I don’t do the civil to them, and 
make somethin! by it, it will be odd to me. Relations of the prime minister’s, 
and sons of a duke* I rather think this a chance of a nice little bit of patro¬ 
nage.” 

The officer winked at vacancy, and tapped his nose a great many times, all of 
which was intended to imply how clever a fellow he thought himself, and what an 
bpinion he had of his own capacity of seeing further into a millstone than his 
neighbours. Our friends above stairs waited rather anxiously for the result of the 
scheme they had put in practice for turning the tables upon the spy. When they 
saw the magistrate and the party of police depart, they really thought they were 
left alone at the inn, and Cicely and May were for ordering the horses and being 
off at once, but Markham Brereton overruled that, saying— 

“ Do not be hasty. This, after all, may be a mere blind , Let us have 
patience. That quality alone has gained the day many times in the face of great 
danger.” 

“ The dawn is coming/’ said Cicely. 

u Yes/’ replied May. “ Another day has come upon us. This window, which 
looks to the east, is already beginningjto feel the effects of the sun. Oh, Markham, 
if me and Claude do really succeed in escaping all these perils, what abundant 
food for conversation we shall have by, I hope, a happy fireside, in time to 
come, and in another land.” 

“ We shall indeed,” sobbed Cicely. “ But I fear-” 

“ Banish fears,” said Markham, ‘'and welcome hope in its place. Fear is a 
craven, but bright-eyed hope ever whispers to us of promised pleasure, and if it 
creates not the happiness of the future, it at all events lends the radiance of its 
beauty to the present.” 

“ It does—it does.” 

“ Let me advise you now both to lie down again for another hour, and rest 
yourselves, for this night can scarcely be said to have been one of repose to you ; 
and when the day has fairly set in, we will take a morning meal, and then start, 
according to how we shall find the situation of affairs.” 

<{ And must we,” said Cicely, “ think you, break the appointment with 
Claude V* 

“I hope not. But it is far better to do that, than, by keeping it, to bring his 
foes upon him. It we break it, depend upon it no one will sooner than Claude 
divine the true reason of our doing so, and he will act accordingly.” 

“ Yes—yes, you are right, Markham. Oh, forgive nie, that, with my many fears, 
1 am such %great charge and trouble to you.” 

“ Forgive me, Cicely, if, in the impatience of the moment, and amid the many 
anxieties that oppress me, I have by chance spoken a harsh word to you, or a kind 
one in a harsh tone. I did not mean anything, dear Cicely.” 

“ I know it, I know it, brother.” 

“ There now/’ said May, “ one would think you had both quarrelled, to hear 
you spealeng in such a strain. Come, Cicely, we cannot do better than take 
Markham’s advice, and secure some repose while we can get it. Heaven only 
knows tvhat fatigues tve may yet have to endure. Come, come, I am sure you 
have not slept one dear hour since Claude has been gone,” 

“Indeed I have not.” ' 

Cicely was led into the adjoining apartment by May, and Markham Brereton 
once again sat down to wait the coming of those events, each one of which was 
so important both in itself and in its results to those in whose happiness he felt 
bo deeply interested. He had not sat long there, when a soft insinuating sort of 
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tap came at the door of the room. Markham listened intently, bat made no 
answer. Tap! came some one’s knuckles against the panels again after the lapse 
of a few moments, and then Markham Brereton thought his wisest plan would be 
to make no mystery, but, as a matter of course, if any one tapped at his door to 
say ‘'come in.” When he did so the door was opened in a gingerly sort of manner, 
and the officer’s foxy-looking face appeared at it with a disagreeable leer, which 
he fully intended should be at once fascinating, pleasant, humble, and foil of satis¬ 
faction and proffers of service. Markham at once guessed, by the look of this 
man’s face, that he had swallowed the bait that had been laid out for him con- 
cernlng the nobility of Cicely and May, and his own claim to social distinction 
likewise. * 

" What is it ?” said Markham Brereton. 

“Beg. pardon, sir, for intrusion, I assure you; most sincerely, beg pardon* 
Hope, sir, you have rested pretty well, and the young gentlemen too.” 

“Who are you?” , 

“ Why, sir, begging your pardon, I am an officer of police, and you see, sir, as 
Claude Duval, the notorious highwayman, may be still somewhere in the neighbour¬ 
hood, I thought, seeing that you were a real gentleman, I ought' to stay, to see 
that nothing amiss happened to you and the two young gentlemen, you see, sir.* 

“ You are very good.” 

“ Oh dear, sir, don’t mention that. I assure you that I shall feel only too well 
pleased to be of service! to you. But Claude Duval is a very desperate fellow^ and 
1 assure you, sir, from my own personal experience, it i3 something very far from 
a joke to cope with him. However, this I will say, that if there is any man In 
England of whom he has a wholesome sort of dread, it is of me.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

“ Yes,, sir. I would not say so, I assure you, but upon the very best grounds. 51 

By this time the officer had insinuated himself fairly into the room, and the 
oxy.sort of smile with which he spoke continued upon his face, making him a 
special object of disgust to Markham Brereton, whose natural straightforward and 
manly disposition was always shocked at anything approaching to cringing or 
meanness. * 

“ Why sir,* added the officer, “you see Claude Duval was nearly taken by me 
once, and therefore, after such a hair-breadth escape, he naturally enough don’t 
want to meet me again.” 

“ That may very easily be believed, but as our stay here will certainly not ex¬ 
tend beyond another hour, 1 don’t see exactly how you can be of much service 
to us.” 

“That, sir,” replied the offieer, “briskly brings me to the point, and if you 
have no objection, I will do myself the honour of accompanying you on the road, 
and I pledge myself that you shall be in no sort of danger from an attack on the 
part of Claude Duval.” 

“ But we may be going out of your way.” 

“ Oh, any way will do for me, as long as I have the pleasure of feeling that I 
am obliging real gentlemen, and making myself useful in a proper quarter.” 

Markham Brereton would gladly have been without the company of the officers, 
)ut he was afraid, if he entirely declined it, he might be giving rise t<> fresh sus* 
picion, and undoing all that he had done in the way of convincing that cunning 
individual of his own and his young companions* rank in life, so he merely 
said— 

u I am not alone, and although in trifling matters connected with our journey 
I consider I may act just as I please, I wish, as regards your proposal to accom¬ 
pany us as a protection on the read, to speak to the two young gentlemen who are 
with me.” 

** Quite right, sir—quite right.” 

“ This safety Is to me an object of paramount importance; .however, as regards 
mysfc f> T am, of course, pleased at any proposal that in any way tends to assure 
me of it. Just wait here for a few moments.” 
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** Certainly, sir—certainly.—A-hem! Won’t I keep my ears open/’ muttered 
the officer to himself. 

When Brereton got into the next room, purposely leaving the door just ajar, 
he placed himself in quite a painful posture of listening, and he had the pleasure 
of hearing Brereton say— 
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THE MEETING IN THE CATHREDRAL. 


“ This s a police-officer, my lords, who proposes to accompany you. What 
shall I say to him? Would it be at all^ agreeable to you?—he is'in the jext 


room/ 


Cicely and May at once understood that they were to reply for the officer’s 
hearing, not from Markham Brereton’s, and the former took upon her to add to the 
state of mystification in which that amazingly artful individual already was. 


No. 54. 
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CHAPTER XCVII. 

i ■ . «;> t iV 

WINCHESTER IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

” It’s certainly as you, Sir James, and the Marquis think proper/’ she said. 

“ Ob, don’t consult me/’ said May, “ I’m agreeable to anything. Only, as 
there are three of us, we are surely safe enough from any attack from a mere high¬ 
wayman ?” 

“Yes,” said Cicely, ‘'and you don’t know. Sir James, how we can fight, if 
necessary ; 1 can hit anything I please with my piatols, I assure you.” 

“ Well, but you know/’ said Brereton, “ if any accident were to happen to either 
of you, the Duke would be frantic ; so, although I think with you, that we are 
strong enough to protect ourselves, I should like for us to be strong enough to 
present such an appearance as would prevent an attack, so I vote for letting the 
officer go with us.” 

“ Do you mean it ?” whispered Cicely. 

Markham nodded. 

“Very well then, Sir James,” said Cicely, aloud, “very well.- Of course we 
bow to your decision in this matter, and if you think proper to let the officer come 
with us, you can take his name, and the Duke or my uncle can. In any wav they 
may think proper, reward him; they can give him money—I think X have 
some forty or fifty guineas in my purse, and the Marquis as much. 3 

“ Oh, all that will be right enough,” said Markham ; |1‘ then I will tell him to 
see that all is ready for our departure as soon as possible, for I suppose we have 
all had enough of the wretched accommodations of this place. I have, for 
one.” 

“ And I,” said Cicely. “ We are both of us, I assure you. Sir James, quite 
ready for the saddle again, so get ready for us, and we will be off. These adven¬ 
tures will do for us to talk about another time, and we shall, no doubt, have many 
a good laugh at the recollection of them.” 

“ Ha ! ha!” laughed the officer to himself; “ upon my word, I have dropped 
in with a good thing here, and no mistake, and I shall pocket, I dare say, a cool 
hundred in cash, besides being recommended to the prime minister and a duke. 
Well, luck’s all entirely. Now, who would have supposed an such thing could 
have turned up from my coming to hunt Claude Duval? All I wish now, or care 
about, is, that they may not be going in the same direction as he is 3 for upon my 
word, I’d as soon meet the devil himself upon the road.” 

The officer heard Markham Brereton returning* so he. pretended to be not at 
all listening, but merely looking at the fire and some memoranda which he hastily 
pulled out of his pocket. At the entrance of Brereton he affected to give a sort 
of start, as though he were disturbed in a reverie, and then bowing, he said— 

“ I beg your pardon, sir—I was thinking of some affairs in London/’ 

“ You muse, at times, have much upon your mind.” 

c * Oh yes, sir, a great deal; but I hope, sir, the young gentlemen are quite agree¬ 
able to my escorting you and them/” 

“Why, very likely they thought themselves strong enough to resist any highr 
waymen, but I don’t want them to run the chances of a conflict, even should we 
prove victorious ; so I have overruled their objections, and I can only say that your 
reward for accompanying us shall be fully equal to your deserts.” 

t( Oh* don’t mention that, sir.” 

tr Oh yes, hut it is proper to mention it.” 

<c I hope you* sir* and the young gentlemen* don’t for a moment imagine that I 
offer to guard you for what I can get?” 

“ No, no. But yet you will find that we shall not be ungrateful. But there is 
time enough to talk about all that by-and-by Will you be so g .od as to see 
that all is ready for our departure, for we wish to go on at once. Our horses are 
somewhere below* r >li "ax 1 r 
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“ Certainly, sir/’ said the officer, with alacrity ; “ I hope, sir, that you and the 
young gentlemen will do me the honour of leaving all troublesome little matters 
connected with your journey to me; I will take care that everything shall be arranged 
to your satisfaction/’ 

rr Take this, then,” said Breretou., handing him a five-pound note. “Take 
this., and pay what expenses we have incurred here/’ 

This effectually completed the conquest of the officer’s heart, and he bowed 
almost to the ground as he took the note, and then he bustled out of the room, 
quite delighted with the manner in which he managed affairs, so as to make him¬ 
self a sort of gentleman in waiting to a marquis, a lord, and probably a baronet. 
It was quite wonderful to see the airs that the officer gave himself in the lower 
part of the inn. He considered that he was in such authority, that it was compe¬ 
tent upon him to say or do just what he pleased ; and if we remark, that exactly 
in proportion as he was cringing and humble above to Markham Brereton, he was 
insolent and swaggering below, we shall probably convey a tolerably good idea of 
his conduct. The horses were got out with all possible expedition. The bill was 
paid, and the. change at once pocketed, with a determination that it should be 
forgotten, and then he proceeded up-stairs to tell his new patron that all was ready. 
On the road he assumed again the foxy smile, so that by the time he got to the 
door of Markham's room, he was again the very humble dependant. He tapped 
gently. 

“ Come in/* 

In came the foxy face and the foxy smile. 

“ Oh, it is you 

“ Yes, if you please, sir. The horses are all ready, and waiting, sir, at the door, 
and the breakfast is spread, if you please, in the parlour below/’ 

The officer, in his over civility, had the unfortunate knack of putting in the “ If 
you please!” to foregone conclusions, like the footman, who was asked by his mist 
tress if the rain had ceased, and replied—“ Yes, ma’am, if you please/’ 

“Very well,” said Markham Brereton, ‘‘we shall be down directly/’ 

The officer bowed himself out again, and then Markham proceeded to the next 
room, and held a brief conversation with his two lair companions, at which it was 
finally agreed (hat they should take the Winchester road, and at the first con¬ 
venient confluence of circumstances get rid of the officer, but if he perversely would 
stick to them, they meant to keep their engagement with Claude, and leave him to 
deal with the troublesome escort. 

“Now, let me advise you both to take a good breakfast,” said Markham, ‘ f for 
you don’t know whae troublesome adventures we may fall in with to-day.” 

“ We will do our best,” said May. 

'* Yes,” added Cicely. “ We will indeed, Markham, and we will not have 
so many sad complaints for you as usual/” 

“ No more of that, Cicely, if you love me.” 

They descended the stairs together, and upon the entrance into the parlour of 
the inn, the officer made so low a bow, that the top of his head almost touched 
the sanded floor, and then he put himself into such a state of bustle and perspira¬ 
tion, by flying in aod out with hot coffee and fresh buttered toast, &c., that it was 
quite a shocking thing to see him, and the people of the inn really thought that 
the man had actually taken leave of his senses for ever. Notwithstanding their 
promises to Markham, neither Cicely nor May could make much of a breakfast, 
which was by the officer attributed to the costly and delicate manner in which 
they had been brought up, for nothing now, but the stem and stubborn truth 
fully demonstrated to him, would have sufficed to knock out of his head the 
conviction that he was making himself serviceable to some scions of the highest 
nobility. It was really laughable to see him, and the inn parlour might at 
that time have been not inaptly likened to the stage of some theatre, upon the 
boards of which some entertaining farce was enacting, and no comic actor could 
have made more of his part than did this thoroughly deluded officer. It was 
a rich and racy treat to see him. When the breakfast was finished the party rose, 
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and in the course of another five minutes they were upon the road. It was then 
that the officer ventured to insinuate the question of which direction the , noble 
party would like to take. 

“ We are going to Winchester,” replied Markham, bluntly. 

“Oh!” 

The officer’s countenance changed, foi he knew that if upon any road there was 
a chance of them meeting with C'.aude Duval it was upon that, and he was quite 
willing to take all the profit of playing the part of escort to the two noble gentle¬ 
men without any of the danger. If they had gone any other way his heart would have 
been quite light and gay, but to go on the very road that Claude Duval was 
taking, was to really run the chance of having to do what he promised, namely, 
fight him. However, he found that he was “ in for it," to use his own expression, 
and all he could do was to put a bold face upon the matter, and do the best he 
could. He hoped] that even Claude Duval would not attack a party of four ; 
so after a time he recovered his equanimity, and it was quite amusing to see 
how, with an air of determination, he would ride on before, and pretend to look 
about him, to see if any highwayman was in ambush, and then when the road was 
all clear, wave his hand for them to proceed. In this way then, just as though 
they were going through an enemy’s country, they proceeded, and now we shall 
here, in order to go some distance onwards, take up company with Claude Duval 
and his friend Jack, who were jogging on together. They had, of course, by this 
time got a considerable distance on the road from the inn, but as yet they felt 
they were anything but clear from the dangers of the road »Even between them 
and Winchester, there were to be expected many dangers, for the officers, who all 
down the road from London, had been hitherto disappointed m getting a clutch 
of their prey, were, no doubt, concentrating their force in the neighbourhood of 
Winchester, and thence to Southampton. As they proceeded their anxieties 
naturally increased. 

“ Jack.” said Claude, “ we have troubles both ways now. We have our best 
and dearest anxieties behind us with Cicely and May, while before us we know 
there are those who are armed against onr lives, and who, for the glitter of gold, 
would not scruple to murder us.” 

“Yes,” replied Jack, ‘‘and that they dignify by the name of justice.” 

“ They do, indeed. Well, I should be comparatively easy if I were quite sure 
Cicely and May-had escaped the suspicions of having any eonnivance in our escape, 
but I’m afraid that the next news I hear of them will be, that they, with the 
allant Markham Brercton, are in custody for doing so mnch to enable me to fly 
from crime to peace.” 

“ Do dot fancy that, Claude.” 

“ Alas ! Jack, I’m sorry to say, there is too good a reason to fancy it; but I am 
not one to meet sorrow half way, at all events, so I will look forward, and hope 
for the best, if I do not in my heart think it.” 

As they thus jogged on in conversation, they arrived at a narrow lane, close to 
which was a finger-post directing them down it, and an announcement that that 
was “ The nearest way to Winchester.” 

« The nearest way is our way,” said Clande. “ Come bD, Jack.” 

Down the lane they went immediately, but they had not proceeded many paces 
on, when a loud voice cried—* 

“ Stand!” 

“ What for ?’* said Claude, as he drew one of his pistols, and glanced in the 
direction of the sound. 

Just over a garden paling he saw five men on horseback, and one immediately 

cried— _ ? 

“That’s him! Fire away, my lads! Fire! fire!” 

Bang! went three pistols just as Jack and Claude stooped to let the bullets 
fly over them. 

“ All’s right,” said Claude. “ Fire and turn about.” 
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He fired, and down dropped one of the men ; Jack did the same, and with a like 
result. 

“ Now for it. It’s yo”r turn," cried Claude to the third man, but he hastily 
rolled off his horse, and fled into a cottage that was close at hand. “ Off and 
away!" cried Claude. 

Jack fully understood him, and clapping spurs to their horses, off they went at 
great speed—a speed which they did not relax until they had obtained a good two 
miles between them and the garden in which the three men had indirectly lain in 
ambush, not for the purpose of making the smallest attempt at capture, but simply 
to shoot them down as though they had been wild animals, going about seeking 
whom they might devour. They saw a boy now before them driving a cow, and 
Claude pulled up. 

“My lad," he said, “how far are we from Winchester?" 

“ Winton leant thisn way." 

“ Not this way 2” 

“ Lor, no. This’ll leads to Andover." 

e ‘ Don’t try to deceive me, you young rascal; I saw a finger-post at the corner 
of this lane, and it said on it—‘ The nearest way to Winchester,’ and since then we 
have come on as straight as a line. I have a good mind to lay my horsewhip 
about you. 

“ lhat'n said the boy, “ wouldn’t make this'n the way to Winton." 

Claude was pleased at this piece of argumentation, and he laughed as he said— 

‘‘ How do you make it out, then, we are wrong, my lad?" 

“ Why, cos three fellows only stuck'n it up this marning—I seed un a^doing of 
it, and artcr they gitten into old Jones’s garden, I seed un a doing of it, and I 
Kurd un say—‘ When they sees this’n it will lead ’em on.’ '* 

“ Jack, you hear that V* 

“ Yes, and understand it too, Claude. We have escaped a most perilous ambus- 
cade. 1 can see by the position of the sun that we are not going to Winchester 
direct, or Winton as the people about here call it, but I have been expecting % a 
turn in the lane that would have taken usrighc. They have paid dearly for the 
attempt though. Claude." 

*' They have. I don’t think that either of the three will be inclined again to 
assist in the removal of a finger-post from its proper situation.—What are we to 
do, Jack?" 

“ Go on until we find a turn to the left. Andover is to our right now, of course, 
and after all, who knows but, by encountering this lesser danger, we may Lave 
escaped a much greater, which was on the high road waiting for us." 

“ It may be so. Here, my lad, here is a crown for you." . f 

The boy eagerly clutched at the proffered coin and looked astonished at the 
amount of it. It was probably more than he had ever had in all his life, and he 
was so utterly confounded and dazzled at it that he was unable to speak, and so by 
riding on at once Claude avoided the thanks which most likely when he did recover 
himself he would have attempted to utter. 

“More time lost, Jack," said Claude. 

“ Yes, Claude, but remember that from the first moment of our leaving London 
we have practised an amount of patience that few in our situation would have 
dreamt of. With the knowledge that a price was set upon your head, and that 
society at large, through the medium of its most degrading passion, was attempted 
to be aroused against you, you might have had a natural feeling of revenge ; but 
such has not been the case. No one has fallen by ,our hands, hat in sacred self- 
defence." 

“ You are right, Jack, and in another land, if we should have the good fortune 
to get to one, nothing will be more pleasant or consolatory to us than sr ah a con¬ 
viction. I would not have it otherwise for the value of ten thousand worlds. 
Cicely, Jack, has implanted in my naturesome of her gentler and better feelings. 
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CHAPTER XCVI. 


CHILD’S HILL FARM. 
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After this they rode on in silence for some time; it was a silence on the' part 
of Claude, which Jack would not interrupt, for he saw that feeling was busy at his 
heart, and that he was plunged in one of those reveries common to him of late. 
"Vyhile this state of abstraction on the part of Claude lasted. Jack took good care to 
look busily out for a turning that would again lead them into the direct road to 
Winchester, and at about a mile further on he found what he sought. It bee ame 
! necessary now to arouse Claude. 

“This way—to the left,” cried Jack. 

Claude started as though suddenly awakened from sleep. 

“ Ah Jack/’ he said, *• so I was, as usual, dreaming. My thoughts were far 
enough away at that moment.” j .. i( , , i4) ' 

“So I guessed,-but it was absolutely necessary for me to recall you from the 
land of dreams. Tills turning will, I make no doubt, take us back again into the 
direct road ; and now, Claude, I can tell you, from the character of the country, 
that we cannot be very far from the old city of Winchester, and it is time we 
should think upon what we are to do untill nightfall.” 

“ True, Jack. It would be rather unwise for us to ride into the city as though 
we owned it. We might be recognised, and the good citizens ip that event might 
make too much fuss about us, which is always disagreeable ; so, like otbei great 
. personages, we will take refuge somewhere until the shades of evening allow us to 
proceed. Where shall we go to. Jack X —you know the neighbourhood well." 

“ I do. There is a hill overlooking Winchester, called Child’s Hill, and /upon 
,that hill is a farm-houge which some months ago was empty. A murder had taken 
place in one of the rooms, and superstition had peopled tne place with gloomy 
fancies—if we can get there Claude, we might remain concealed until night. 1 ' . 

“ But shall we not starve, Jack V* 

“ Certainly not, unless our appetites are pver nice, for I have brought with me 
some bread from the inn, and a bottle of wine.” 

“Corn in Egypt, Jack! You are indeed a most provident provider. What 
should I have done without }*our foresight. Indeed, Jack, one way and another, 
you have preserved me during this period of extraordinary adventure. How far 
are we from this house you mention ?” 

“About four miles, Claude. But.who shall say what a world of danger I 
lies between us and Child's Hill; I would that we were there. Claude!—stop ! j 
“stop1” 

“ What is it, Jack ?” 

“ Look before you. Ah, they stop to consult.” 

Claude did look before, and to his consternation he saw six horsemen about a 
quarter of a mile on the road before him. We say consternation, for Claude, 

, notwithstanding his courage and resolution, did feel an amount of consternation 
upon this occasion, and which the reader will easily be able to appreciate if he 
will place himself, in imagination, in Claude's position. 
r . - “ Officers—Jack,” he said. 

“ There cannot be a doubt of it. Ply, Claude.” , 

No—no —yet a moment—we have time. The thought of flight is distasteful 
to me. Stop, Jack, are you sure that they are foes ? and if they are, it is only 
six to two.”* . ... / 

“/Are you mad, Claude 1 ? Is the thought of death or capture, in a wounded 
and mangled condition, worse to you thau the thought of flight ?—if so, fly ! We 
have the start of a quarter of a mile. I tell you, Claude, that such a start is 
everything. On 1—on !—on!’! 

Claude yielded to the impulse that Jack gave his mind. 

“ The devil take the hindmost I s! he cried, with his habitual gravity, turning 
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his horse’s head northward again, and off he went. Jack was close upon his j 
heels and so quick was the determination to lty, and the flight itself, that they : 
gained nearly hall as much distance again upon the six men ; who, however, when : 
they did move from the state of surprise into which they were thrown, gave chase J 
with all their might and main. Both Claude and Jack took one glance behind 
them, and saw the pursuers coming on, and then turning their whole attention to * 
the management of their horses, they fled like the wind along the lane which they * 
had had the misfortune to traverse by mistake, in consequence of the direction-post t 
being set upon the corner of it, by the three men who had made the. attack upon » 
them. A mile was passed over in an inconceivably short space of time, and then « 
the first object that presented itself to Claude, who was a little in advance, was J. 
the boy to whom he had given the five shillings, and who had informed him of the ; 
fact of the finger-post being placed maliciously where it was. Claude pulled up so j 
suddenly, that he brought his horse nearly upon his haunches, as he cried to the j 

boy— * * f 

“Do you know me ?” , T j 

“ Oh, yes. You are Claude Duval, the famous highway man,—don t lj wish_ I j* 

was. A fellow as said you had nigh shot him, told me.* 4 >4 

« There are six men behind me. Can you hide me and my friend ? If you 
cannot, they will take my life, you may depend.” 

“ What? They are coining as I hear, a pelting along as if old Nick was behind 
’em.” }} 

“ Yes—yes—they are my enemies.” j 

“ Come on—come on, don’t siy nothin now. Come on through this’n gap in | 
fence, loike—don't e say nothin . This n way.” . f 

. 41 Oh, Claude, Claude/* whispered Jack energetically, ttf Do you trust to this | 
mere boy ?” | 

“ Yes. iiemember my reason. Jack. There's much gained by trusting. •> ome 
on—come on, don't hesitate. We arc now like virtuous women, Jack. If we | 
hesitate we are lost. Come on." J 

They both hastily dismounted, and followed the boy through a gap in the hedge.. 

It led to a kind of broken up meadow, in which there was a quantity of litter. 

e( Now for it," said the boy as he approached Claude’s horse, “lift up his hind 
leg, master." u r 

« His hind leg?" 

“ Yes. • There he goes. That is done very well.” < ’ 

Claude had lifted up the hind leg of his horse, and the boy immediately lifted 
the fore foot on the same side, when over went the horse among the litter without 
doing himself the least injury. y | 

“ Hold him down,” cried the boy, “ by his head; he can't get up without his r 
head." [| 

Claude understood him in a moment, and throwing himself on the ground he 
held his horse's head down. The same operation was performed with Jack s«« 
horse, and he likewise laid hold of his horse’s head, while the boy commenced 
covering them both with litter, chiefly composed of straw, for a large stack was 
in the ground. Then he passed out through th^gap in the hedge into the lane ' 
again, and taking a knife from his pocket, he began peelmg the bark from a thick j 
piece of alder. In another moment the six horsemen had turned the winding t 
portion of the lane, and they came thundering on. They had lost sight of Claude ^ 
and Jack, and seeing the boy they drew up, and one cried in an imperious v ice— 

“ Have you seen two horsemen pass ?” | 

“ Two horsemen pass!" 

' «Ye fool." f ' 1 

“ What ? A tall fellow and a little one, and the tall fellow with a grey coat on, j 
and a horse with a switch tail and a spot on his nose '*■ 

ff Yes—yes.” r 

“Then I ain't." 
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“ Tooral, looral, looral, loo, while the pack I carried, 

Brown Bet she says to me will you— 

Tooral, looral, looral, loo,be tome mar*ri-ed.” 

{ " Now, you rascal,” cried the officer,'** if you don’t tell me at once if yott have 

j or have not seen any one pass here, I’ll break every bone in your skin.'* 

“ I seed two, a big un and a little un.” « * 

“ Really, Mr. Jenkinson” said another of the party, « while you are talking to 
this boy, who seems next, door to an idiot, our prey may escape us; I beg you will 
come on. There is no turning from the lane now until you get fairly into the 
high road.’* 

Without another word, off they all set at a gallop ; and when the sound of the 
horses* feet had died away somewhat, Claude called to the boy, saying—* 

" Is all safe now, my friend. Can we come out V* 

“ Bide a bit——bide a bit, and theyTI be back again this'n way.** 

£ The boy continued cutting the alder and singing to himself— 

■ ■ 

“ As Sally was trudging along the highway, 

A great squire he met she, and to she did say, 

Will you my lady love, sweet Sal-ly, he ? 

Don’t you wish you may catch me ? says she. 

Says she. 

Don’t you wish you may catch me?—says she. 

f - *' ^ 

Oh, Sal—ly, I’ll buy you a new goulden coach, 

„ Ear hobs and bracelets, gould ring3, and a broach. 

If you will con—sent my light o’, love to be. 

Don’t you wish you may catch me? says she, 

Says she, 

Don’t you wish you may catch me ? says she. 

•‘And wery right of she it war too—a-hem! a-hem! They’re a coming.*' 

Tooral, looral, looral, loo 1” 

tip came the six horsemen again, and he who was named Jenkinson, at ®nce 
dismounted from^ his steed, and approaching the boy with a horrible forced smile 
upon his face, that would not have deceived a cow— 

“ Well, my lad, so you are here, enjoying yourself I see the best way you 
can.” 

? “ Likely enough,’* said the boy. 

i " Perhaps you don’t earn much. Now, what would you say to a guinea ?’* 
f‘ Nothin— I wouldn’t be sich a gaby as to say anythin to a guinea, as couldn't say 
nothin to I agin." 

Jpon my word, you are a sharp lad ; I suppose, for a couple of guineas you 
will tell us which way the two horsemen went who came up here just before we 
arrived. They did not go on. We know that, mind; so now, my lad, here*s two 
golden guineas if you tell us where they really went." 

*• What ? Ain’t all guineas goulden ?** 

“ Yes, of course. Ha! ha!—upon my word, you ought to go to London. I say, 
Smith, could not you get this lad a situation of a £100 a year in Lohffon V* 

■ f< Ph, yes/’ said another of the officers. “ Quite easy, I’ll get it for him. Only 
h?t Lim tell us what he can, and he shall have it. Would you like a situation of 
a,£100 a year, my boy V* •’ 

“Howmuch is it a week?** «• -*• 

“ About £2.” — • 

" And how many shillings V ’ 

, Forty exactly.*’ 

" Ah, then, I couldn’t do it. I gets a shilling a week here for minding the 
cows, and it’s as much as I can do from nutming to night, so you see if I was to, 
yum forty times as much I should break down, dang it if I shouldn’t. ’* 

; “But don’t you know, my lad, in London people are paid moie in proportion as 
they do little.” • r r 
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“ Dang it, what a place that’ll must be. Why, I’d swing on a gate all day 
and eat apples, dang it if 1 wouldn’t.” 

“ Well, well, you shall have what you like, and do what you like. Only tell 
us which way the men have gone.” 

“ Lor, what a pity.” 
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CICELY SHOT RY THE MILITARY IN THE CATHEDRAL, 

ct What's a pity ?’* ' 

“ Why, ain’t it a pity as I don’t know, cos if I did, do you think I’d be sicli a 
gaby as not to tell, and I should think not.” 

/‘This fellow,” said the officer who had just questioned the boy, to the others, 
* is either as cunning as we are, or he is the greatest fool I ever came near. 
Which do you think ?” 
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The officer looked puzzled, while the boy continued cutting the bark off th*> 
piece of alder tree. After a brief, but rather crest-fallen consultation together, 
they agreed to go back again towards Winchester as quick!ly as they could, and 
there make a report of the fact, that the parties they wished to capture were in 
the Immediate neighbourhood, and that by keeping a good look-out they might be 
taken. With this resolve, after casting sundry sour and menacing looks upon the 
boy, off they went at a hard trot. This time they were gone in earnest, and^he 
boy knew it. He only waited until the sound of the horses' feet became rather 
I faint, and then he climbed up into the alder tree from which he had cut the piece 
that had made him seem to have an occupation- $ 

One—two—three—four—-five—six !*? he cpuqied, sis he saw the horsemen 
ride away. “ They are all gone. I stjooUn-£ Jjfiye wondered now a bit if 
them chaps had left pne of the ,- lot bej^jn 1 tp watch what I was about. 
Lor, they ain't half awake*— that’n as spoke to me Wpr a %eglar gaby he mr»* 
The boy descends4 frpm the tree, and then h cgUeji put— 
u All's right, they \9 gprie at last—'all's right. . . „ • 

Claude at once sj^upg $p his feet, and so did Jack. The two horses, finding 
themselves no ionggr -held down, rose likewise and gpyg themselves a good shake. 
M Are they out of gjgqj; r* said Jack. ■■■Jf • 

“ Yes," said tfie boy, “ and out of hearing too. Lor bless you, they is 
a poor lot. IfpW| jpifid, they is gone on the road to Winchester—I heard one 

m A n a ^ * * ’ * * 


say so. 

“My boy/' said 
doubt, should have kille 
fire-arms are in the case, 
which the list scene pf \ 
recompense you \ 

“ Nothin,H 


f ft t ff we are indebted to you for our lives. We, np 
Sopae of them; bui six’ to two are long odds when 
and very likely this lane would have been the stage upon 
jy career would have been enacted. Wl]#t can I do to 


wollopped for a shilling a week, so you can’t do nothin, you see." ■ W . 

Claude took opt a pocket-book and wrote down the name and address pf the hoy, 
after which he said-r 

“Now, H ip a month’s time J was to send for you to come to me over 
the sea, &ud gepd ypu papoey enough to come with, would you do sp V 
“Yes.’? 

« Thpn gpQd hye, you will hear from pie again." ■ x r 


.. • 


CHAPTER XCIX. 

IIJ£ UAUNSSn FARM-HOUSE, 

Clauu® and Jack immediately mounted, and, without waiting for another 
wo s frpm thg boy, they hpth rode off down the lane, to find a,ain the turn¬ 
ing that tp Winchester. After they had proceeded a short distance. Jack 
spoke— ’ 

“ Now, C aude," he said, “ our object should be as soon as possible to get shelter 
untii nightfall, for here upon these roads, iu broad davlight, \we run the greatest 
possible risk of capture." 

“What can we do, Jack?” 

“ We must get into some house.” 

, e s; hut some houBe is a very indefinite sort of expression indeed. What 
house 'fill open to receive us ? Can we not reach the old farm-house you 
spoke of?” 
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“ Upon Child's Hill V 
" Yes.” 

W I think not, Claude, I think not. It is very close to the city : but if we 
attempt i% we must make a considerable detour, and then there is just a chance, 
and that is all. To the left we must seek out some road that will take us past 
the city towards two places called Arlcsford and Tichborne. We might 
then possibly come in by a road that would lead us to the top of Child’s 
Hill, and possibly, by dismounting and leading our horses,the trees might hide us 
from observation.” 

“ Can ire do better, Jack ?—that is the question.” 

u I fear that the only other alternative will be to hide in the fields, 
or get into some copse or thick preserve until nightfall. Which do you prefer, 
Claude?” 

“ Decidedly the attempt to reach the farm-house, Jack. There is great risk in 
hiding in preserves—they are rather too zealously looked after in this country 
to afford secure places of shelter, except upon some momentary emergency. 
I will not go against your judgment, but my own feeling prompts me to 
seek rather, by a circuitous route, the shelter of the abandoned farm-house you 
mention.” 

"Be it so then, Claude. . Come on. I will find out the way to it as well as I 
possibly can. Don’t talk of taking my judgment, when you know that I prefer 
yours, so come on.” 

Jack was especially anxious now first of all to get into the high road, and then 
to get out of it again on the left, so that he might know then that at every step 
they were leaving the principal danger behind them, instead of, perhaps, facing it; 
for although Claude had made up his mind not to deviate from his direct route, 
except upon the most urgent necessity so to do, he had found so many perils 
besetting Mm, that it would have been the height of absurdity to keep to such a 
resolve. Of late, therefore, be had said nothing at all about it, in the course of 
ten minutes they were again upon the turning that led them into the high road, 
and then, full of nervous apprehensions for Claude, much more than for himself. 
Jack began to creep on a little in advance, to look for some turning that would 
take them from it again. To any one at all acquainted with the locality of 
Winchester and its surrounding roads. Jack’s policy will be apparent. He wished 
to leave the city upon his right hand, and so to get upon the high ground to the 
south-east ol it, without entering it. This could only be done by finding some 
cross roads, but, of course, there were many such, and in a country so intersected 
by routes as England is, there can be no difficulty, provided any one knows the 
direction in which his destination lies, in readily reaching it. Presently a beautiful 
shady lane opened to the left, and Jack paused at it, saying— 

“ This will do, Claude. The sun will guide us now, and I think that a couple 
of miles, if we can successfully make them in this direction, will take us quite 
past the city and its suburbs.” 

% A.nd to the hill you mention ?” 

" Yes, Claude. Come on at once. I shall be in a world of fidgets until we 
are housed now. Besides, the horses will soon require rest.” 

“ They will. Jack. A couple of hours' repose now would do them no hurt. It is 
especially harassing to them, the variety of paces, to which by circumstances we 
are compelled to put them, and if we have the good fortune to meet with our 
friends according to appointment at the cathedral, I should like that we ail made 
but one risk of it to Southampton, and in that case we may find our perils at an 
end.” . 

“ I sincerely hope so, Claude.” ' i 

As they went down this lane, they could not help being much struck by its 
many natural beauties, and it was quite evident from the character of its roadway, 
that it was not much frequented. The most magnificent tress arose majestically 
on each side, and here and there were some rare specimens of exoties, which had 
been carelessly probably planted in the hedge row, and’done better there, than 
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with all the fuss and attention of a professed gtrdener. A3 yet they could see no 
termination to the lane and each step they took down it seemed to improve 
Jack’s spirits. 

“ I begin to have good hope, Claude,” he said, “ that all •will be well'now. 
This lane, as you will sec by the position of the sun, goes directly in the direction 
we with, and if it but continue another mile, we shall be able to think of bearing 
to the right again, and looking for the high ground." 

\ “ I have hopes too now, Jack,” said Claude, “ an^ after galloping so far* and 
through so many serious perils, it would be a hard thing for us to break down 
and fa’ into the hands of our foes. I wish to Heaven,' Cicely and May had not 
started lrom their security bn London. Their appearance upon the road has 
seriously complicated my anxieties.” 

To this Jack only made some common-place kind of answer, and then they in¬ 
creased their speed a little, and the other mile of which Jack had spoken as a distance 
which when once traversed in safety, would enable them to think of turning again, 
was gone over without encountering a single soul, a fact which was fully attributable 
to the unfrequented character of the lane, and partly to its being the time of day 
when the country people were engaged at their various employments The lane 
soon began to expand a little, and fi.ially they emerged from it upon a broad road. 
Jack at once recognised it, and told Claude that, by continuing upon it to the 
right, they should soon wind round the farm, and get; upon the high road. 
No one appeared in' the way, and on they went until the road began perceptibly 
to ascend; and Jack, who was some paces in advance, suddenly paused, and 
said-— •' - *{ i : «*rv. I 

“Behold Winchester !” 

Ho pointed between two trees as he spoke, and upon Claude reaching the spot 
he saw that the whole city and the surrounding country to a considerable extent 
was spread out before him like a panorama. The scene, as viewed from that height, 
was a very fine one, for '* 

u ’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view |” 

Jack pointed out to Claude the old grey cathedral, shapeless and massive, looking 
like some monster hulk stranded, by some freak of fortune, in a churchyard. The 
numerous chimneys of the convent, and the long expanse of the old palatial 
residence, were objects worthy of attention, but Claude was as well pleased with 
the little streamlet, that gave a motive power to several water wheels, and wound 
through a portion of the city, as anything else in the place. 

"And this,” he said, “ is the far famed Winchester !* 

“ It is,” said Jack ; “ the much vaunted, puffed old city, that disappoints every 
visitor. The celebrated old cross is upon’the door-step almost of a huckster’s shop, 
and the cathedral, although truly magnificent witbiu, is in one of the worst situa¬ 
tions of the city—namely, a damp churchyard, and without, looks more like 
Noah’s Ark than anything else that can suggest itself to the imagination.” 

, “ And where are we now, Jack ?” 

“ We are upon Child’s Hill, from which by far the best view of the city can be 
obtained, and from which it looks the best. People should stand here for half an 
hour, and then go away with the idea of Winchester which here they have re¬ 
ceived, without descending to particulars. Or if they want to see more, they should 
make one nigh visit to the cathedral.” ” 

“Which 1 will do, but not to see it, Jack. It will \$'to look into the eyes of 
those who are dearer to me than all the cathedrals or all the cities in the world. 
But where is the farm that is to be our place of refuge t Is it not time that 
sought it?” 

“ Yes. It is close at hand. I only wish that it may be found still vacant. 
Let us now dismount, Claude, and the trees, and bushes will then suffice to hide 
the horses; or if they are seen they will not be thought anything of. not being 
mounted, for at a distance no one will suppose them to be anything else but some 
that are being used for agricultural purposes.” 
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trees, Jack pointed out to Claude the old thatched roof and twisted chimneys of 
the farm>house which they were seeking, and a few minutes more brought them 
to a stone wall, over the lop of which unpruned shoots of the peach, the apricot, 
and the vine were straggling. There was a door in this wall, which Jack tried. 
It was fast, but finding a stone of sufficient size to accomplish his purpose, he 
forced it open, and they both entered a neglected garden with their horses. What 
a wilderness this garden now presented ter the eye, in comparison doubtless with 
what it had once been. Everything had gone to rot and waste, and rampant weeds 
had, like tall bullies, waved up their heads in the place of fine flowers, which shrank 
and withered in such evil company. Wall-trees had fallen and trailed their 
lengths upon the ground, and the hedge-sparrows and the chaffinch had boldly 
built their nests in choice flowering shrubs. 

“ This is desolation ! ” said Claude. 

44 It is, indeed ; but yet, to our eyes, it should be grateful, inasmuch as it affords 
us evidence of the continued non-occupation of the place.” 

“ It does ; but do you not. Jack, find something that appeals to all your most 
melancholy feelings in a neglected garden ? I always do.” 

“ To some extent, Claude, but here we may safely turn our horses locse. 
I have secured the door again pretty well, and they can come to no harm while 
we take refuge in the house itself. We can easily station ourselves at some 
window which commands a view of the surrounding roads, so that we shall see 
if any ono approaches us.” 

They took good care to secure the garden door effectually, and then taking the 
bits from the horses’ mouths and tying up the stirrups, they left them to amuse 
themselves in the garden at pleasure, and made their own way into the farm¬ 
house, by opening one of the windows tha^ was within a few feet only of the 
ground. There was a damp and musty smell of decay in that deserted house, 
that struck with a chilling influence upon their spirits. But when they had opened 
some of the shutters a much more cheerful effect was produced, and the place 
wore quite a different aspect from what it had only a few short minutes previously. 
They found a top room which had a commanding aspect from its window, and 
there stationing themselves, sufficiently removed from the actual glass as not to 
be seen, they gazed upon Winchester, and the many roads coming into it in all 
directions. They had not been long thus situated, when they heard a drum 
beaten rapidly, and with the regular movement of a military signal. Claude 
started ; but Jack said immediately— 

44 Oh, that is nothing, Claude. The barracks are not so far off, hut that we 
may hear the military signals. Ah ! There is a trumpet too. I was aware that 
a regiment of cavalry was here.” 

A trumpet was blown sonorously, and the drum ceased. 

44 Jack, I cannot help my thoughts, and they seem to tell me that these sounds 
have some reference to us. You may depend, now, that the greatest possible 
exertion will be made to apprehend us, and that, after the desperate encounters 
that have taken place, and the deaths that have occurred, the military force wiH 
be alone considered capable of coping with us. I suspect that news of the death 
of the trooper has reached the barracks.” 

44 It may be so, Claude, and yet we must not alarm ourselves. Our place of 
retreat is not known, and we can, from our vantage ground here, listen to and 
look upon any preparations that may be made against us.” 

(i I hope we can.” j 

** I’m sure of it, Claude—Come, now, allow me to show you what a capital 
caterer I am, and let us taste the wine which I succeeded in procuring from the 
public-house.” 

Jack produced his provisions, ’out’ it was quite clear, notwithstanding he strove 
to shake off the feeling, that his mind was ill at ease. Every now and then the 
tap, tap of the drum, or the brazen sound of the trumpet, would make, lnm start. 
Suddenly, then, he dropped the bread he was eating, and changed colour. 

“ What is it cried Claude. 
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“Mast ! Yet no. No one can hear us. Look from the window to the right 

there. What do you see V- 

<f A troop of dragoons.’* 

“ And—and—” 

“ Coming this way. Ah ! they halt. They place a couple of sentinels at the 
corner of yon road. On they go. Now they leave two more men. I set what 
i the game is, Jack. They are determined to trace me by some means, and so 
they are lining every road with troopers. We shall have a more difficult task to 
perform to leave this place, Jack, than we had to get to it, but we are not beaten 
yet.” 

Claude’s spirits generally rose with the urgency of his danger, and now that he 
fully understood the means that were being adopted for his capture, he was better 
satisfied than before. Jack, as the reader has, no doubt, well perceived by this 
time, was of rather a different disposition, and for a few moments now bps 'heart 
sunk within him at the urgency of the circumstances that surrounded him and 
Claude, He could not speak. 

“ Courage," said Claude. “ Courage, Jack.” 

Jack sighed. 

“What! are your going now to show the white feather yourself, because you 
chance to see a few colours waving in the wind F Nonsense, Jack,,nonsense* 
We shall yet only achieve the greater triumph by triumphing over the greater 
obstacles. Come—come ! ycu must not desert me now. Jack, because things look 
bad.” 

“Desert you, Cl a udeP I desert you?” 

f* Csrtainly not. I only said that to rouse up your old spirit a little. Now you 
look something like yourself. Why, man, they can but kill us; and death, you 
know, is a sort of genteel independence with all your wants gratified. Place a 
fellow in his six feet of earth, and he Is the only freeholder whose title no one will 
carp at.” * 

“ I am all right again, Claude.” 

“ I rejoice to hear it.” 

u What do you propose doing, then, as things have taken such a turn V* 

V Waiting until night. I have the highest opinion of the ctttrage of these 
soldiers, but I have far from the highest opinion of their cunning, and 1 think we 
shall find a means, not of fighting and defeating them, but of hoodwinking 
them.’’ 

“Yes—yes!” . 

“ Don't you remember the old saying* Jack, ‘that if you can't play the lion, 
you must play the fox.' That, then, is precisely our situation, and Avhile they 
play the lion, we will take upon ourselves to come out in the character of sly 
Reynard, and for me, I am resolved to spare no pains in the enacting of it.” 


CHAPTER C. 

• > '■ * . , , 

THE COMING NIGHT. V t 

By attentively watching the progress of the' soldiers, they could see that at 
every tuin ng and available spot for accurate observation, sentinels were dul 
placed, so that admitting Claude and Jack not to be in the city, they must, if 
unknowingly they had approached it, have fallen into the hands of some of the 
troopers. They likewise saw two persons on horseback in plain clothes- visit the 
sentinels, and say something to each, and they made no doubt that these were 
magistrates, who were giving the soldiers as good a description as they could of 
the parties they were to use their best endeavours to apprehend. When all this 
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sion, I began to think it was too bad, and ought to be put a stop to. I spoke to 
thff magistrates upon the subject, and they shook their heads very gravely and 
said—‘ Certainly it ought to be put a stop to, but if we send a force upon the 
common, away goes Claude Duval; for some of the country people are sure to give 
him notice of it, and anything short of a good force is no* use.’ Upon this L at 
once said—‘ Gentlemen, I’ll go alone, and I won’t say that I shall bring in Claude 
Duval, but I do say that I will try it.’ * 

“ That was courageous.” , 

“ Well, gentlemen, it was no more than I felt I ought to do under the circum¬ 
stances ; so at night-fall, in the midst of a drizzling shower of rain, off I set to 
Ealing Common, dressed very genteelly in black, more like some rich banker or 
City merchant going home to his country house, after being late at business in the 
City, than anything else.” 

“ That was to make yourself attractive, I suppose, to the attack of the highway¬ 
man,” said Brereton. 

'* Exactly so, sir. What I wanted was for him to attack me, as you say, for 
what else would take me to Ealing Common ?" . *« 

“Precisely, Pray go on.*.’ " 

“ Well, gentlemen, when I got to the middle of the common I began to wonder 
where the highwayman was ; and after parading to and fro for some time on' my 
horse, I went towards a clump of trees in the distance, and there I waited. Not 
a very agreeable state of things, you may guess.” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Well, gentlemen, in about half an hour I heard'the tramp of a horse’s feet, and 
out I sallied, picking my way over the common as though I were only intent upon 
reaching home. In the course of a few minutes, trot came somebody after ir*e, 
and, of course, I sincerely hoped it was Claude Duval, for you see, gentlemen, 
by no means wanted to have my trouble for nothing; I went to catch a thief, and 
I wanted to bring one home with me.” * 

“ You are a truly valorods man.” - r ; 

“ Ob, you may say that, gentlemen. Well, I did not slacken my pace at all, 
for I thought that if he really meant to come after me, he could easily overtake 
me, and sure enough he did. At a long swingeing gallop, he came alongside sn« 
and said —*'* > • ' ' 

| t,“ May I have the pleasure of knowing who you are ?” 

'iNo,” said I. ‘ 

“Indeed!” said he—“you are upon the road. Have you never travelled this 
way before?” . . . • . 7t '\ . 

“ Yes,” said I. 

“ Then, perhaps, you have heard of one Claude Duval ?” 

“ Well, gentlemen, at this question, I stopped.” 

“I have,” said I, “ heard of Claude Duval, and I want to see him.” 

“ That,” said he, ‘* is easily accomplished ; you may look at me—* your money 
or your life!’” * j 

“ hat was coming to the point,” said Brereton. 

“ It was,” said the officer, “ but as it happened, it was just what I wished : I 
turned upon him in a moment, and in a voice that rather made him start a little, 
said—' There is a third alternative, and that is to take you into custody, and lodge 
you in jail.’ With that, I made a grasp at'him,'and a porton of his collar came 
away in my hand. He fired a pistol at me, and grazed my cheek, and then he 
tried to escape, but I pelted after hina, and caught him by the-back of the neck.” 

I’ll give you ^1000,” he cried, ” to let me go.”' 

“ No,” said I, “ not for the jewels in the Tower.” > * 

, “ And so you caught him ?” 

. “ Wait a bit, sir; I thought I had him, but it turned out that I only had hold of 
his cravat, and he cleanly untying it in front, off t came suddenly. The shock threw 
me om my horse, when, as you may readily suppose, before I could mount, par¬ 
ticularly as the horse got restive, as horsas will o when they have seen a struggle 
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going on, he had got a start of me that it was out of the question for me to think 
of following him.” 

“ And so ended your adventure.” 

u Yes, gentlemen. But Claude Duval, they say, has often told his companions, 
with sn oath, that there was only one man in England that he would rather not 
meet, and that was Jenkins. I am Jenkins, gentlemen.*' 



CLAUDE AND JACK HAVE ANOTHER HAIR-BREADTH ESCAPE. 

,l Oh, that is your name.” , 

“Yes, gentlemen, an old English name is Jenkins—a very old English name 
indeed, I can assure you.” 

“ Well,” said Brereton, “ I once met Claude Duval, but I had not such an ad¬ 
venture with him as you have had. 1 candidly confess that he robbed me, after 
overcoming all the resistance I was fool enough to offer to him, for 1 had not 
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really sufficient to lose to make it worth while risking my life for the protection 
of it.” 

“Ah, but, sir, the principle of the thing—I think of that; that’s what I go upon. 
If we only had a small matter of eighteenpence, you know, in one’s pocket, one 
would not like exactly to have it taken from one by main force—that’s my view 
of the question, sir.” 

“ Well, no doubt you are right, but after all I do not regret my adventure with 
Claude Duval, for it enabled me to take such a good look at him that I shall never 
forget him while I live, I should know him again anywhere.” 

“ And so should I, sir.—So should I.” 

Brereton gave at this moment a sudden start, and exclaimed— 

“ Good God! There he is !’* 

w Murder!—murder! fire!” cried Jenkins. “Help!—help. Let me go. 
Murder!—murder. Oh, gentlemen, don’t say I spoke of him. Oh good gracious, 
let me go!” 

As he uttered these words, off he set in the direction from whence they had 
come at a tearing pace, and he had gone half a mile before he found out that he 
was not pursued, and by the laughter that came upon his ears he began to suspect 
he had been hoaxed. Rage and mortification filled his mind by turns, and he paused 
to ask himself if he should now abandon the noble party that had played him'such 
a trick, or still remain with the hopes of getting something from their generosity, 
if notTrom any over estimate of his services. Cupidity got the better of shame, 
and he rode back. Markham and his fair friends were really in hopes they had 
got rid of him, and that shame would keep him away, but in this supposition 
they certainly, as it appeared, reckoned without their host, for hack he came* 
When he got within speaking distance he forced a laugh as he said— 

“Well, gentlemen, don’t you confess now that I did that well ?” 

“ What, well ?” 

I P reten< ^ n ^ ^ was frightened, and scampering away in the manner 

“ So well,” said Breretom that you entirely imposed upon us, and we really 
considered you were frightened at the prospect of an encounter with Claude 
Duval.” 

“Ha! ha! that is good. Oh dear, no, gentlemen, I always had a turn for 
joking, so, when I saw you had a mind for a little jest, of course I followed it up 
by pretending to be dreadfully alarmed. I hope the young gentlemen were not put 
out of their way by this little frolic.” 

“ Not at all,” said Cicely. m 

* “ Certainly not,” said May. “We were too much amused at your consternation 
to think of anything else." 

“Ah now, gentlemen, that is really too bad, when you know it was all a 
joke." 

“ Formy part,” said Markham Brereton, “ I don’t yet see where the jest lies, 
for through an aperture in the hedge as we passed I saw a pair of eyes, which, if 
theY did not really belong to Claude Duval, must have belonged to the devil him-' 
Self, who for the occasion had thought proper to take his likeness.” 

You—you—don’t—really mean that, sir 2" i 

“ Indeed I do.” { 

“ But you laughed V 

“ Yes, to see how you scampered off I did laugh, and I think I should have 
done so if a pistol bullet had whizzed past my head. I have been in the army, • 
and it is no part of my disposition to know what fear is.” 

“ The deuce,” muttered the officer to himself. “ This is some general now, I 
should not wonder. But if he really saw Claude Duval, and he is dogging our 
steps--I only wish I was at home.” 

The thought of the danger that he might be running had such an effect upon the 
mind of the. officer that he turned ghastl) pale, and kept glancing around him so 
suspiciously, that both Cicely and May, if their minds had been sufficiently free and 
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unembariaesed to admit of frivolity, would have been highly amused at him. As 
it was, melancholy thoughtsof Claude, and what might be his position, would intrude 
themselves to 

Spoil youth’s frolic soul 

and it would indeed have been something wonderful that could have coaxed more 
than a passing smile from either of them at that juncture. 

“ Mr. Jenkins,’* said Markham Brereton gravely, “ I cannot conceal from you 
my impression that Claude Duval is even now positively engaged in watching our 
party.’* 

“ You—you—really don’t—think that ?’* 

“ Indeed I do.’* 

“ Then I—I can only say that whatever your own notions may be, gentlemen, 

1 don’t exactly advise you to turn and run, although, perhaps, that would be the 
safest course to pursue.” 

“ Oh, no—no,” cried May and Cicely. 

“ Certainly not,” added Markham Brereton. “ That is not what we are inclined, 
to do. But, Mr. Jenkins, I make no secret to you of the fact that the safety of 
these two youths is of more moment to me than my own life, so I propose that 
you and I ride on a little in advance, and if Claude Duval really meditates an 
attack, let it be made upon us, and during the struggle they will be able to ©scape, 
and if we are both killed we shall have the satisfaction of knowing that they are 
safe.” 

The officer’s nose [as umed quite a bluish tinge. 

“Satisfaction!” he gasped. “ After you are dead?” ‘ T 

“Yes, certainly. You are notan infidel, are you, Mr. Jenkins?” 

“ Oh, no—no—and yet somehow, do you know, I think, sir, we had better all 
keep together. Don't you think we look much more imposing all together 

“ It may be so.” 

Markham Brereton saw that the fears of the officer would, after all. not be suffi¬ 
cient to induce hint to part company with them. The fact is, that rather too much 
had been done to induce him to think them great personages, and it had h/ 
the effect of inducing him to think, likewise, that some very considerable advantages 
were to be gained by staying by them. After a few moments more he even sum 
moned up courage to say— 

“ Let us look to our pistols, for if Claude Duval does attack us our only chance 
will be by all firing at him at once, and so, perhaps, managing to hit him among 
us. Is your priming all right, sir ? A miss-fire in the moment of danger is like 
throwing away your life at once. Only let us all fire together. That will 
do it.*’ 


CHAPTER Cl. 


THE SENTINELS. 


Cicely was so indignant at this proposal for the death of Claude, that it was 
not without some difficulty she could manage to control her feelings. One glance 
at May, let the latter see what Cicely thought upon the occasion, but May placed 
her finger upon her lips and shook her head admonishingly. Markham Brereton, 
in order not to awaken any suspicion, did exam ne the priming of his pistols, a 
bullet from one of which was much more likely, in case of any conflict,fto go through 
the head of Mr. Jenkins than of Clauue Duval. They were now so rapidly ap¬ 
proaching Winchester, that Brereton began to look seriously along the road ior 
Claude and Jack, or some news of them. He thought, and justly enough too that 
if they had been taken or killed by the officers, some account of it would be brought 
along the road, and so, while he heard no news, he considered that he heard good 
naws. The presence of the officer was a great bar to the free intercourse of Brere- 
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on and the fair fugitives, but if he, Markham, had known the real state of things 
at Winchester, he would not have been so eager to dispense with the company of 
Mr. Jenkins, who really, a3 will presently be seen, became an useful ally. At 
about one mile from the city they heard the clatter of horses’ feet, and presently a 
turn in the road disclosed two dragoons coming on at a trot. "The soldiers did not 
pause until they reached the party, and then one cried— 

“ Our duty is to speak to all strangers on the road. Who are you V' 

** What?’ 1 exclaimed Markham Brereton. “ Is Winchester under martial law?” 

“ No, sir, but we are turned out to apprehend two men—Claude Duval, the 
highwayman, and another. We have a sufficiently good description of them to 
know that you are not them, but onr duty is to report all persons who pass our 
post/’ 

“Allow me,” said Mr. Jenkins, taking out a little brass staff from his pccket. 
“ You see that I am a police officer—I am in search of this very Claude Duval; 
so that, without further trouble, you may allow me and these gentlemen to pass. 
My name is Jenkins.” 

“ That will do, I suppose,” said one of the troopers to the other. 

“ Oh, yes—yes. Pass on.” 

“ Have you any good ground,” asked Brereton, ° for supposing that Duval is 
coming upon this road 

“We know nothing about it, sir,” replied one of the soldiers, “ all we are 
aware of is, that sentinels command all the roads into the city, and that we have 
orders to apprehend two men of a certain description if they cross our post, and 
to question all comers.” 

“ Then, he has not reached Winchester yet,* said Jenkins. “ I wish you may 
catch him, that’s all. I never did know a fellow give so much trouble in all my 
life,* 

“ Nor J,” said Brereton. “Come on.” 

They passed the two troopers, who, after going a few paces further, turned again 
and followed them to the city, not with a design of following them, but simply 
because, having been tothe.end of their post, they naturally turned, and their pace 
happened to be much the same as the pace of Markham Brereton and his party. 
In this manner, then, Cicely and May came into view of the old city of Winchester 
in the course of ten minutes, and had passed the guards that had been stationed 
for the purpose of interrupting Claude. Mr. Jenkins began to get curious about 
their destination. 

“ A-hem!” he said. “ Well, we have baffled Claude Duval. You see what it 
is to show an imposing front. No doubt he saw me, and hesitated to attack 
us.” 

“No doubt.” 

“ A-hem! I suppose you are at home now ?” 

“ At home ? Oh, dear, no.” 

« May I, then, make so very bold as to ask how far, gentlemen, you think of 
going upon this route V* 

** Oh, yes. Do voa know the New Forest V 

“ In Hampshire—just across the Southampton water? I have heard of it often 
enough, but I don’t know it. It’s some distance, that, from here.” _^ 

** Yes, but there we are going.” 

“ Humph !*’ 

“ Do you know a place, there, called Brocklehurst ? If you do, you will know 
that a certain Duke has an estate close by, which we may go and just have a look 
at. However, we shall sleep to-night in Winchester, for I must not fatigue these 
two youths by too much travelling, for their time is their own, and my time 
belongs to them.*’ 

“ Yea, sir, that I can understand.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Then you will put up for the night at Winchester V 

“ Yes, and at the best hotel. Will you make enquiry for it ? And I hope you 
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will have the goodness to say, merely, that four gentlemen travelling wish fo r 
accommodation/’ 

"I understand, sir,” said Jenkins. “ Lord bless you, sir, if you w? actually 
to tell me who and what you and the two young gentlemen are, the .secret 
would be as safe with me as though it had never been mentioned.” 

"For my own part, Mr. Jenkins,” said Brereton, who began to think that, after 
all, the officer’s presence would have the effect of covering them from suspicion or 
questioning. “ For my own part, I should have’no sort off objection to being per¬ 
fectly frank with you, but there is a certain great personage who might not 
approve of my being so—you understand ?*' 

" I do, sir.” x 

“The time, however, Mr. Jenkins, will assuredly come, and that not at a dis¬ 
tant date, when your eyes will be open to something that you now have no sus¬ 
picion of.” 

“ Think you so*' said Jenkins ; but he added to himself, “ I know more than you 
think for—I know that you are a Sir James somebody, and the two gentlemen are 
the sons of some duke, and the nephews of the prime minister. Match me lor 
cunning. Catch a weasel asleep.” 

What a conjurer in a small way this Jenkins was, to be sure. And so, upon a 
much more amicable and seemingly confidential footing than before, they all 
trotted into the City of Winchester, and passing down the narrow lane in which 
stands the jail on the right hand, and the convent on the left, they emerged into 
the long straggling High Street. The spacious frontage of the Crown Hotel w?s 
very inviting, so they made up their minds to make it their resting-place, until 
events should let them see what was the next wisest course to pursue in the 
present painful posture of their affairs. The officer bustled about, and saved 
them all trouble, and by dint of winks and inuendos he impressed the people of 
the inn with so high an idea of the importance of the guests, that the whole 
establishment was in an uproar to serve them with the very best of everythii.-r. 
It was a great relief to both Cicely and May to obtain rest and refreshment, ancTa 
greater relief still to be able to talk to each other, and to Markham, without the 
interference of the officer, who did not dream of intruding himself into their 
sitting room. 

" Here, then,” said Brereton, tl we wait until nightfall, when, with or without 
the officer, we will make an attempt to keep our appointment with Claude.” 

“ Oh, yes—yes,” said Cicely. 

"Andin the meantime,” said May, "cannot some imformation he got. Surely 
the military preparations that have been made, will warrant any amount of 
curiosity concerning Claude. Will you not put some questions to the people here, 
Mr. Brereton?” . r 

“ I will, the first time I can see the landlord. Probably, as I have ordered 
dinner, he will make his appearance, and then I will question him. There can 
be no possible danger in doing so, and at all events our minds will not be left 
upon the rack of suspense.” 

All this conversation was carried on in such a tone as to defy listening, even if 
any one had been practising a system of espionage upon them, which was not the 
case, but still caution, under their peculiar circumstances, could not be said to be 
thrown away, and the least act o"r word that might have a tendency to open the 
eyes of the officer} to the manner in which he was being duped, would be highly 
dangerous both to them and to Claude and Jack. As Brereton had anticipated, 
the landlord made his appearance, for with a low bow he placed the first dish upon 
the table. The waiters of the establishment followed with the rest of the dishes. 

“ Pray, gentlemen, what wines,” said the landlord, ** would you prefer ?” 

“ Hock, Sauterne, and—and-. We will think of what else.” 

The landlord bowed and exit. He soon returned with the wine, and thfen Mark¬ 
ham Brereton said to him carelessly— 

” I perceive that the city is restored to its usual quiet now, by the arrest of 
Claude Duval.” \ 
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“ Arrest of him. sir? Lord bless you, gentlemen, they have not got him yet, 
I can tpll you, and perhaps they won’t—he’s a slippery customer, sir. Why the 
officers here are laying all sorts of extraordinary wagers about whether he’ll be 
' taken or not.” 

“ Indeed ! We made sure, by the military prepar ons, that by this time he 
must have been captured.” 

“ Not a^bit of it, sir—I should soon hear of it if that was the case.’* 

“ It’s a sad thing to see that it is necessary to make so many preparations for 
the destruction of one man ?” 

“ Ve y sad, gentlemen—very sad, indeed. Is there anything else I can bring 
you, ge r tlemen ? We have everything in the house at a moment’s notice, gen¬ 
tlemen. 

“ Thank you; we shall do very well at present. Of course you will let the man 
below have what he likes at our charge. He is an officer of police whom we 
picked up upon the road.” 

The landlord bowed again and again, and made his exit from the room. A, 
couple of waiters attended at table, and Brereton did not think it was politic to 
forbid them, notwithstanding their presence was so serious a check to the conver¬ 
sation of the party. They did not hurry the duty over, but they got rid of it 
as quickly as they could, without showing any undue haste, and when all was 
cleared and they were alone again, they one and all looked from the window to 
notice if the day was waning. If some good and beneficent genius could but have 
whispered to them that Claude and Jack were in perfect present safety, and only 
awaiting for the sunset, they would have felt a sensation of satisfaction to which 
they were indeed strangers. 

“ The night is coming,” said Cicely. 

“ Yes,’’ remarked May. “ Let us hope that all will he well.” 

“ We ought not to feel any anxiety about this meeting by the cathedral,” said 
Markham Brereton, <e for if Claude be not there, we may still conclude that he is 
in safety, but has found out that there is danger in keeping the appointment, while, 
if he really keeps it, we shall know that all is well.* 

** Yes, Markham,” sighed Cicely. “ Reason tells me to be tranquil, but feeling 
beats an alarm, and will not be appeased. Hark, what is that ?” 

A trumpet sounded, and there was a trampling of horses’ feet in the street below 
the window at which they sat; upon looking out, they saw a troop of horse sol¬ 
diers trotting down the high road. They were going to relieve the guards 
that were placed at the various entrances to the city. This fact w<m speedily 
ascertained beyond the shadow of a doubt, and it had one comforting assurance— 
namely, that if Claude had been captured, there, of course, would be no 
necessity for relieving the*guard. This was so strictly true, that neither Cicely 
nor May could, in their utmost imaginative terror, make anything else of it. The 
return of the troop was a thorough confirmation of the fact, and then for a time 
all was stillness again. The officer, after the dinner, tapped at the door of the 
room, and when he came in, Markham Brereton thought it was a good opportunity 
to broach the subject of the cathedral, for the danger of attempting to proceed to it 
without his cognisance was by far too evident for him, Markham, to think of doing 

SO* % ^ 5 

“ I understand,’’ he said, “ that the principal object of interest in this place is 
the cathedral.” 

“Yes, sir,” responded the officer,. “ but if you leave early in the morning you 
will hardly have an opportunity of visiting it.” 

•* Unless we go to-night.’’ 

Is it not too late, gentlemen V’ 

“ Not at all; I suppose it is possible to get a sight of it for money at any time 1 
I neve} yet heard of anything in this country that had not its price, and more 
I especially anything connected with the established church.” 

£ The officer laughed, as he replied— ~ 

“Ah, s r, you are right enough about that, no doubt, and for that matter, you 
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might, by paying sufficient, lodge in the cathedral if you like; so if you and the young 
gentlemen wish to visit it this evening, I will make the necessary enquiries.” 

** Thank you. Just say that if anyone will be there at eight o’clock to show it 
to us* we shall not grudge recompensing them for the trouble.* 

** That wdll be all right, sir, no doubt—the clerk will jnmp at the offer; hut I 
will, of course, gentlemen, take care that your wishes are attended to,” 

Not sooner than eight.” 

ts Certainly not, sir.” 

When the officer was gone, Markham Brereton turned to his fair friends, and 
said— 

“Now the period of an appointment with Claude will be about seven o’clock, 
and, therefore, as the ice is broken concerning our visit to the cathedral, our great 
object will he to get there early. No doubt this officious fellow will accompany 
us. Indeed, he is not now to be shaken off, and so he must take the consequences 
of so doing.” 

“ He must,” said Cicely. “Avarice alone has been the cause of all his pre¬ 
tended civility snd proffers of service to us, so that he has really laid us uuder no 
debt of gratitude, and as you say, Markham, he must take the consequences of his 
own scheming. Those consequences we will, of course, all of us, make as light 
as possible, consistent with Claude’s security.’* 

“Exactly so. Now, as soon as the street begins to wear a dusky aspect, I will 
propose we walk through the town. If he will still hang uppn us, we cannot very 
well prevent him, for although he might appear not to think anything of it, we 
run the chance of his playing the spy upon us, which would be ten times worse 
than if we took him with us, for in the latter case we have a command over 
him, and in the former none.” 

Both Cicely and May saw what good reasons there were for enduring the 
society of Mr. Jenkins, and then in about another hour the streets wore a dim 
and sombre look, and Markham, in answer to the landlord, who came himself to 
know if they would have lights, said— 

“ Not at present, for we purpose taking a stroll for an hour in the city.” 

They all fully expected that upon that news being taken to him, the officer 
would appear. They were not disappointed. He came, as he said, to offer his 
humble services to them in the walk, as it would be some time before the clerk 
would be at the cathedral according to orders. iBrereton at once accepted the 
officer’s services, and in the course of another five minutes the incongruous party 
was in the street* 


CHAPTER CJU 

■NIGHT AT THE CATHEDRAL * ^5? 

* 

As Jack had truly described it to Claude, in a damp and' musty churchyard, 
where in summer a stench arises from old graves, and where in winter the air is 
filled by the sickening steam from vegetable and animal decay, stands, like some 
large Leviathan stranded accidentally in that spot, the cathedral. About the ex« 
terior of that building there is nothing but what may be ail summed up in the 
one word, ponderosity. Yes, it is ponderous, and that is all. The night was 
absolutely still. So calm an eve had seldom peeped out from the heavens. Not 
a breath of air stirred the leaves upon the old elms—the long grass, rank and 
yellow, upon the grave mounds stirred not, and there was that peculiar clearness 
in the atmosphere which in this country is usually the precursor of rain, 1H 
nature seemed to be indulging in one of those silent pauses which are dnnoticed 
amid the turmoil and roar of life in cities, but which, in the deep solitudes of the 
country, come upon the imagination with a wonderfully mournful effect, sending 
the thoughts far back to otter scenes and other conditions, and conjuring L up to 
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the mind’s eye forms that Jong since have mingled with the dust. The hour of 
seven has struck, and for half an hour the sun had sunk in the west, when the* 
dim shadowy forms of two men came picking their way among the tombs. They 
paused not until they reached the entrance of the cathedral, and then, by the iron 
railing which shuts out the profane vulgar from too close a contact with the doors, 
they stopped. Those men were Jack and Claude. i 

“ This is the place,” said Claude Duval. “ Oh that I could see those whom 
we came to meet.” 

Jack did not at first reply to these words. He was looking warily about him, 
for he keenly felt the peril of their situation, and a kind of presentiment of sdtne 
dreadful coming struggle lay brooding at the bottom of his heart. When he did 
speak it was in low and anxious accents. 

“ Yes, Claude. Heaven send we were far away from this place. Its aspect 
to me is soul-depressing. We seem to be quite alone among the graves here, and 
beneath the shadow of this huge pile of stone.” 

“ Quite, Jack—quite. The doors here seem, close enough. Do you know, 
Jack, I have a great admiration for the continental fashion of the open church 
night and day. Many a conscience-stricken heart, upon the impulse of a moment, 
might wish to commune with its Maker, but in England the doors of the temples 
are closed except for the mere formalities of worship. Oh, what a trade is this 
religion in England!” 

“Ye*, Claude, hut you and I may set the locks at defiance if we please, and I 
have been thinking that by far our safest way would be to hold the conference 
we propose within the walls of the building, instead of without. Shall we make 
an attempt at an entrance • -* ^ JM 

“ A happy thought, Jack. We go to desecrate no shrine—to outrage no sanc¬ 
tuary. Open the door if you can, Jack. You are better at that than I am. From 
the interior we can manage, no doubt, to keep watch for the coming of our friends.” 

^ While Claude kept watch that no one approached. Jack plied hi9 skeleton, 
ke ys and soon turned the lock of one of the small doors that led into the long 
centre aisle of the cathedral. There was no other fastening but .the lock to con¬ 
tend with, and when that was overcome the door yielded at once. 

« Come, that’s done," he said. . - * ’ * Y i I 

“Is it open?” - ; ^a r * 

“Yes. We can keep it nearly closed, and watch from the inside the arrival of 
our friends. I suppose, Claude; if they come not within an hour, now, you will 
give them up?* - r, 

««I shall be inclined to do so," said Claude as he made his way into the cathe¬ 
dral. “ How cold the air feels here. Jack, in this vast shell of stone.” 

“It does, indeed. But our advantage is great here, now. Nothing is more'un- 
likely than that this place should be to-nighf. visited again, and if it should be it 
will only be a night-watchman to try the doors. We shall be able to see him 
coming and to hold this one sufficiently firm against him to convince him it is 
locked as usual. How strange it is that the very atmosphere of such buildings as 
these seem to overcome one with a religious awe. I could never make out why it 


was so.’’ ’ . 

“Then I will.tell you. It is the large space that produces that effect, and 
nothing else. There is something so grand and majestic in a large covered space, 
that for a time it overpowers the faculties, and most people involuntarily speak in 
whispers when they find themselves beneath a roof of extraordinary span, if 
this temple were dedicated to an Indian idol, instead of to the true God, that effect,, 
which is purely physical, would be the same." 

“ Is the place growing Tighter ?” 

“ Yes, Jack. Ah, how beautiful!” 

The moon had suddenly sailed out from amid the clouds, and shone through 
the windows of the cathedral, Tevealing its gigantic proportions to the eyes of Jack 
and Claude. .Under the magic and exquisite influence of that calm reflected light 
the tali columns, the fretted roof, and the marble flagstones, seemed as though 
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they werft all fresh from the hands of the sculptor while the carved images upon 
ttone tombs came out in broad relief, seeming almost instinct with life . They 
were men of the world, those two silent spectators of the scene of beauty before them 
but chilled as were their feelings and sensations by many a rude tut moil of life, 
even they for the time forgot everything but the beauty and the majesty of th 
shrine in which they were. Alow moaning noise came upon their ears. A startled 
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bird that had crept in at a broken lattice pane sixty feet from the floor fluttered 
across the roof, and then a gust of wind swept round the hoary pile, aim the cloud 
once more crept over the moon's face. 

“ The calmness is oversaid Jack. f x . , 

“ It is,*’ said Claude. “ Oh, would that they were here. What a me ancholy 
wailing the wind makes in this vast space. We shall, after all, have a nig o 
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stcptm, surely j And they are not here. Jack, I cannot remain caged in this place 
much longer. ^ Are you keeping an eye upon the door V* 

m peeping out, Claude, but as yet see no one. Let us have a little patience 
yet. It wou 1 be to them a most grievous disappointment to get here after, much 
peril, and then not see you.” «. * 

“ It would be so. It would be so. We will wait as long as we possibly can, 
until hope itself has fled, and there can be"no further likelihood of their coHiing.” 
These words had scarcely passed Claude’s lips, when Jack said to him— 

“This way—this way! Look out, Jack, nd decide for yourself if these are 
them. No—no. They cannot be. There are four.*’ 

The reader can come to a tolerably good conclusion as to whom the four persons, 
were, now approaching the gate of the old cathedral. There w ere Markham 
Brereton, Cicely, May, and Mr. Jenkins, the officer, who thought he had dropped 
into such a good thing. As it will be, doubtless, recollected that Markham Brere¬ 
ton had made no attempt to keep the officer from following them, it may be 
inferred that he sti ck tolerably close to them all the way from the Crown to the 
Civihedral. Thin fourth personage* however, was a puzzle to Claude and Jack. 

“ Hark J” said the former—*' don’t speak, Jack, while I take a good look at yon 
fellow who is in their company. What, in the name of all that’s foolish* could have 
induced them to pick him up ? Why—why it's a police officer !” 

<r Awhat?” 

“ A police officer—I know the rascal’s foxy-looking phiz, and should know it 
among a thousand—his name is Jenkins. By what evil chance has Cicely fallen 
into tire company of such a man. This is a circumstance which staggers me.” 

o not be hasty. Who knows but this may be a something that the party 
cou not prevent. Wait until you know more about it.” 
u I suppose I must. They pause.” ' 

** Well, gentlemen ” said Jenkins, to the party which he thought so noble. 
Here is the old cathedral sum enough ; but it will be some time yet before the 
clerk is here with the key to show it, as I told him eight o'clock, you under¬ 
stand.* 

lb u -Ah,” said Cicely, “ but the door is not fast.” 

‘ Not fast—I wonder whether thieves have found their way into the sacred 
building. It cannot be—yet—yes—it is so. The door is only jar; perhaps, 
after all, the clerk is there waiting for us. Suppose we walk in, gentlemen V* '■< 

“ With all my heart,” said Brereton. H Oh, Cicely,” he whispered, aside, ” if 
Claude and Jack should be in the cathedral, for the sake of him and all ef us, 
repress any sudden gush of feeling. Remember in how ticklish a position wt til 
stand.” 

“ Yes—yes.” 

They all followed Jenkins, who pushed the door wide open, but as Claude and 
Jack were behind it purposely, he failed to see them. 

Jf A-hem !■ ’ he said. t( A eml Is any one here ? Eh? eh ? Well, it is a 
strange thmg for the doors of the cathedral to be left in this manner, open to any < 
one, and nobody here to make any charge. God bless me, this is <|uite unpre¬ 
cedented. Li any one .here ? Why don’t you speak ?” 

The whole party followed the officer, and Claude then, suddenly stepping Up to 
him, grasped him by the collar, as he said— 

” Pray what do you want here, Mr. Jenkins V'* 

| “ Murder! murder! Who are you 

” Claude Duval!” 
u . The devil 1” 

** Claude, Claude,” cried Cicely, as she sprung forward. Brereton and May 
too advanced, and Jack went to the little door and looked out. He thought he 
should be doing the best service to them by placing himself as it were upon gu%rd, 
so that he should see if any one approache the place. He could not. do better 
than this. M . * ■*- 

The officer's faculties, were so astounded by the unexpected assault upon the 
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part of Claude, that for a few moments he remained in a fixed attitude, as though 
he had died and stiffened in it. At length, recovering himself a little, he gave a 
yell of despair, for he thought, to be sure, that death would be his portion. 

“ Fool! 1 ' cried Claude, “ what want you here V* 

“Do not kill him, Claude,” said Cicely. “At some better opportunity you 
shall hear all, and you will then be able to understand how he forced his unwel¬ 
come presence upon us. At present, your safety is a paramount considera« 
tion.” 

“Are you quite well, Claude ?’* sobbed May. 

“ Quite—quite ; but this man-—” 

“ Oh, spare me—spare me !” cried Jenkins. “ I begin to see somehow, although 
I don’t quite comprehend it, that I am in the wrong box. Oh, spare me—spare 
me ! Don’t take my life. It would do you no good to do that. Only let me go, 
and I will swear .,0 you, by all that’s sacred, that I will not betray you. Dic¬ 
tate to me any oath you please, and I will take it. All I ask is my life—my 

life r 

“ You abject wretch !” 

“ Yet—yes. I am abject, for I am praying for my life—life that is so precious. 
Oh, spare me—spare me !” 

Claude, by the dim light of the partially emerging moon, that again began to 
peep through a crevice in the clouds, looked cautiously around him* for some 
place in which to put Mr. Jenkins for security, and observing at some distance to 
the right an ancient tomb, railed round, and within the enclosure of which was 
some sculptured figure of an archbishop lying on its back, with the hands closed in 
prayer, he said to Brereton— 

“ Hold this man for a moment, my friend.” 

Brereton did so, while Claude, advancing towards the tomb, found not much 
difficulty in pulling away one of the iron rails, so that there was thus space enough 
to allow of the passage of the officer through the bars. He then returned, and 
seizing him, he dragged him to the tomb, not, however, without some difficulty, 
which arose from the fears of Jenkins having rendered him perfectly supine and 
helpless, so that his legs doubled up under him, and he could not walk. Having, 
however, got him to the tomb, Claude tumbled him in and replaced the bar, so 
that Jenkins, in the dark, and amid the bewilderment of his own fears, did not 
know exactly by what process he had been placed in such a cage. He tumbled 
right over the sculptured bishop, and rolled down upon the other side of it, still 
roaring for mercy. 

“ Hark you,” said Claude, “ if I hear another word from you, it shall be your 
death warrant.” 

The officer was as quiet immediately as the defunct archbishop, or bishop with¬ 
out the arch, into whose company he was so unexpectedly thrown. Claude im¬ 
mediately returned to his friends. 

“ There is now,” he said, “ no time to lose. We have a couple of horses not 
very far off, and we must manage somehow to get the thirteen miles to South¬ 
ampton. Oh, Cicely, after so many strange adventures and hair-breadth escapes, 
do I hold you to my heort again ?** 

Cicely sobbed aloud. 

“Do not mar the meeting/* said Brereton, “by tears. No one knows or 
ever suspects who we all are but Jenkins, and he is secure. |Come away now, at 
onco/* 

Suddenly, before another word could be spoken. Jack closed the little door, and 
shot two bolts that were within, into their sockets, as he cried— 

“ Lost!—lost!—lost!** 

“ What do you mean?” shouted Claude, “are you mad, Jack,that, you fill those 
who cannot bear such shocks, so full of terror.” . ' 

! u I am not mad, I wish that I were so. A company of foot soldiers have just 
marched into the grave vard, at double quick time/* 

“ Soldiers’*’ ’ “* S#-51 
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“ Yea ; we are discovered, and all is lost.* 

tl Except life and a thousand chances of escape,” cried Claude, “ see to all the 
doors, Jack. Perhaps, after all, this is a false alarm—nothing can be more un¬ 
likely than a discovery of us. Some guard in this direction may be about to be 
changed; or, perhaps, a sentinel is to be placed at the gate of the cathedral, but 
I cannot think that the troop of infantry lias any direct meaning as regards us 
here." 

“Claude !—Claude! we will live or die together!” cried Cicely, 

“ Yes, yes, dearest, we will live together, but don’t talk of dying yet, for I do 
not intend to do so to oblige anybody. Jack, look to your fire-arms.” 

“ Hush, hush.” 

Tramp! tramp ! tramp! came the company of infantry from the barracks, 
and when Claude and those who were with him really thought that they were about 
to pass on without any pause by the gate of the cathedral, a loud voice cried— 

“ Halt !” 

‘‘They come,” said Jack. 

“ Hush ! hush 1” whispered Claude, “ let us listen, I am not sure yet, that we 
are in more than usual danger.” 

“Now, sir,” said the same voice that had cried halt, “pray open the door at 
once, and my men will search the church; but, really, I thick your statement is 
very improbable. You must have been deceived by some accidental likeness.” 

‘‘No, Captain Hurst, no,” said another person, “I tell you, sir, that I was 
coming to the cathedral to light the reflecting lamp in the centre aisle, and I saw 
a man whom 1 know to be Claude Duval, the celebrated highwayman, walking with 
another man ; I saw him twic3 in London, and cannot be mistaken as to liis 
identity. His features are indelibly stamped upon my memory, but his companions 
I don’t know.* 


CHAPTER CIII. 


THE CONTEST IN THE CATHEDRAL. 


There was now no sort of doubt about the danger that was approaching to 
Claude and his friends. One of those little cross accidents which will at times 
mar the best and boldest designs, had crossed the fate of those persons who had 
almost begun to think something like safety was dawning upon them. The speech 
of the clerk of the cathedral was only too painfully explanatory, and how to effect, 
now, a successful rally from the pressure of such a state of things, was a riddle 
difficult to answer. Cicely spoke first. 

“ Is there no other door, Claude," she said, “at which we may leave the place?” 

Before Claude could reply to her, it seemed as though evil destiny had deter¬ 
mined to cut off this small hope of escape, for the officer commanding the little 
party of military, said— 

“ Well, sir, if your suspicions are correct, you will, of course, have the credit of 
finding the highwayman, for a sentinel is by this time at every outlet from the 
building.” • • . •••■ 

“God help us !*’ said Cicely. 

May clung to Claude, and burst into tears. Jack and Markham Brcreton were 
anxiously whispering together while the rattle of the clerk’s key in the lock of the 
door, which Jack had bolted in the inside, could be plainly heard, i 

“ Fasten all the doors you can, Jack,” said Claude. 

“ Yes, yes.” v * 

Jack flew from door to door, but he found that his services in that respect were 
not required, for that at which.they had entered was the only one left merely to 
the frail security of a lock, all the others being fast bolted and barred upon the 
'inside. 
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After fumbling at the lock for a time, they heard the clerk say— 

“ Confound it; this is the right key. What hinders the door from opening I 
wonder ?” 

“ Why, of course, the persons inside/* said the officer. “They have fas¬ 
tened themselves in. Get out of the way, my men will soon force an entrance.” 

“But stop a little. I don’t want the old door broke, if I can help it. Let me 
just make sure that I cannot possibly open it.” 

He commenced again fumbling at the lock, and certainly Claude might be 
said to have a little respite in which to think, but too truly desperate was the 
condition in which be found himself. There he was, caged up in the vast area ol 
that cathedral, with sentinels at each place of exit, and a strong force about to enter 
and seize him. The desperate plan of waiting until the door was forced, and 
then making a sudden rush from the place, and so probably meeting death from 
the soldiers, seemed to him the only chance of saving Cicely from the dangers of 
an actual fight in the cathedral. He said enough to let them all feel that such was 
his intentions. Cicely flung herself before him— 

“No, Claude," she said. “No. You fancy that you can die alone, but 
discard that idea. You shall not do so, for now I solemnly swear by the God in 
whose temples we now are, that if you are killed I will not survive you.** 

“ Cicely—Cicely, rely-** 

“ No more, Claude—no more. You have said that we should live or die to¬ 
gether, and we shall. Here are five of us. Let us make what resistance we can, 
f r our fates are bound up together, and may not now be separated.” 

“ That is true/* said Brereton. “ Claude/I advise a retreat to the further end 
of the cathedral.” 

“ Do with me as you will,” said Claude. “ But you don’t know how willingly 
I would lay down my own life to see you all in safety.” 

With hurried footsteps they now all betook themselves to the further end of the 
cathedral. They ascended some steps, and pushing open a pair of folding doors, 
they found themselves in the crypt where service is performed, and the moon 
having again fairly struggled out from amid a mass of clouds, there was amply 
sufficient light in the place for them to see everything. 

“ We can make a stand here/* said Brereton. “By these folding doors we 
shall have an advantage. I advise that we stay here, and, above all things, let none 
of us fire until we are first fired at. Let all we do be done in self-defence. Thus, 
let what we do he done effectually. Fire low, and do not, if possible, waste a 
shot.” 

They formed in an anxieus group at the head of those few steps, and just with¬ 
in the folding doors, one of which they kept closed. And now they were so far off 
from the outer gate of the cathedral, that they could no longer hear any of the 
conversation that took place outside between the officer and the clerk, but they 
were soon made aware of the fact that the latter had given up the idea of opening 
the door that Jack had bolted by fair means, and had surrendered that part of the 
business to the soldiers. Heavy blows with the butt-end of muskets against the 
old oak panelling resounded like*the reverberations of thunder through the cathe¬ 
dral. Iu rolling echoes from wall to roof the sound was multiplied until the whole 
space seemed full of destruction. Bang ! bang! went the muskets against the 
panels, and then a sudden cracking sound proclaimed, the door burst from its 
liyjges. There being now nothing to obstruct the sound, they heard the officer 
crying “ Forward i” and in another moment the troops were within the building. 

“ Surrender at discretion !*’ said the officer, “or you will only meet with cer¬ 
tain death.** 

“ Oh, save me !—save me !—The first thing you do, save me * cried Jenk»ns> 
popping his head through the railings of the archbishop’s tomb. Mur er !—-Hc-lpl 
help! Save me, whatever you do, 1 am nearly dead already, indeed [ am.” 

'The sudden appeal from such a quarter, produced no small amount of amaze¬ 
ment in the minds of all who had forced away into the cathedral. The officer 
ordered his men to halt, and sent a sergeant with four men to the tomb, to see 
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who it was that implored assistance in such piteous accents. Claude Duval and 
his party might have taken an opportunity of firing upon that sergeant's guard, 
if they had not fully made up their minds not to be the aggressors. 

“ Who •are you ?” said the sergeant, when he got to the iron railings of the 
tomb. 

« Jenkins—Jenkins! Did you never hear of Jenkins? Oh, have mercy 
upon me !” 

“ How the deuce did you get into this cage?” 

<• It ain't a cage, good people. It's a tomb, and for I don’t know how long, 
I have had no company but that of a dead archbishop, and there lie lies. Oh, 
take me out. Take me out!” 

“ It's very easy to say take me out,” said the sergeant, “ but how to do it 
is quite another thing. You had better come out as you got in. I suppose 
you managed to squeeze yourself somehow through the bars, for they seem all 
right enough.” 

It will be recollected that Claude had replaced the bar he had torn away, so 
that in appearance it looked just as solid as any of the others, and it could only 
have been found by trying them all round.” 

“ I can't get out,” said Jenkins. “ Only look !—my head won't go through.’' 

Mr. Jenkins rather incautiously, to demonstrate to the sergeant that his head 
would not go through between the iron rails, gave it so vigorous a push that it 
did go through, but the getting ij back again seemed to he quite a different affair. 
In vain he turned and twisted it in all directions, and nearly dislocated his neck. 
There he remained as if in the pillory. 

“ Help, help, help !” 

“ Don't make that row,” said the sergeant, u you did it yourself. I can’t 
waste time upon you. 1 must report myself. Right about face. March !* 

•« But vou won’t leave me in this predicament ? Anybody might come and 
knock my brains out, and I not able to move my head from one side to the other. 
Oh, you wretches, I only hope and trust some of you will catch it, as most 
assuredly you will. Murder ! Murder !—I won't be quiet—that I won’t. Murder ! 
Murder ! Fire! Help! Murder!” 

By the time the sergeant had got back to the main body, some usual military 
precautions had been taken. A file of men were placed at the beaten down door, 
and a corporal was busy lighting a large link that the party had brought with 
them. In another moment, and while the sergeant was repeating to his officer 
the odd situation of somebody who called himself Jenkins, the torch was ignited, 
and a dull reddish glare was cast upon the soldiers, and upon the majestic 
architecture of the cathedral. The officer now divided his force into three 
portions, one of which he kept in the centre of the building under his own charge, 
while the other two he sent right and left to march up the side aisles \ with orders 
to penetrate into every nook and corner, and make prisoners of whoever was met 
with. He then ordered the men he had with him to advance. They had not 
y 0 ne many steps, when a loud voice*~~it was that of Claude—cried from the position 
in which he and his party were— 

“ Halt !*' 

So mechanically had the soldiers been in the habit of pausing at that word, 
that they did so for the moment, until the voice ot their officer, crying ” Forward !’* 
came again upon their ears. 

et Advance another twenty feet and we fire !” cried Claude. ^ 

" Forward, men. Forward !” . 

The officer came gallantly on with his sword in his hand, and as the troops 
seemed resolved to take the party by storm, there evidently was no other way of 
stopping their progress but by firing at them, and Claude did not do so a whit 
too soon, for the officer, when he got near the steps, made a dart to ascend them 
rapidly—he gained half way up, when Claude fired a pistol at him. He turned 
clean over upon his heels, and his head fell upon the marble floor with a fHghtfu 
crash, that would have been death without the assistance of the pistol shot lat 
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had entered his lungs. The soldiers halted now without orders, and raising their 
muskets to their shoulders, fired a volley. The eifect of that discharge of fire-arms 
within these echoing walls was something truly prodigious. The noise was of 
the most tremendous character that can be conceived, and it was some minutes 
before any sound could be heard amid the roar of that mimic thunder. 

“ Speak, speak ! all of you,’* cried Claude. “ Are you hurt ? Cicely, May, 
Jack, Brereton.” 

“ Well—well.” 

All answered but Jack—for, as yet, no Jack was upon the ground; but Claude 
was so delighted to find that neither Cicely nor May had received any hurt, that he 
forgot to ask where Jack had disappeared to. 

“ Eire !” he cried. “ Fire upon them. That is right.” 

Both May and Cicely fired the pistol they each held in their right hand, and 
with Claude’s and Brereton’s shots they made four, which certainly did some 
execution among the soldiers, for there was evident confusion for a few moments, 
and the link lay half out upon the floor. 

“Fire away, my lads!” cried the sergeant, who now took the command of the 
soldiers. “ Fire away, and then rush in upon them and take them.” 

Another volley immediately succeeded, and then the soldiers made a rush 
forward. 

“Fire!” cried Claude, and four more pistols flared and thundered in their 
faces. A bullet had just touched Claude’s shoulder, and Brereton, too, was slightly 
wounded. 

u Forward, forward !” cried the sergeant. “ Give them no time, my lads.” 

One of the soldiers dashed up to the folding-door. Claude met him, and 
successfully eluding the bayonet, closed with him, and wresting the gun from his 
hands, sent him headlong down the steps again, with a blow upon his skull that 
put an end to his worldly troubles. It was at this juncture that Claude heard the 
voice of Jack crying— 

“ Back, back, back! There is safety this way.” 

He obeyed the summons and retreated. Two more soldiers scrambled ‘‘’over 
the body of their fallen comrade, and rushed into the crypt. Claude at a venture 
levelled the gun he had at them, and pulled the trigger. It was loaded, and 
one of the soldiers fell. The other did not fly, but he turned and cried to his 
comrades— 

“ Come on. Come on !*’ 

There was a momentary respite from hostilities, while the remainder of the 
soldiers scrambled into the crypt, and Claude felt a hand grasp his arm, while 
Jack’s voice whispered— 

“ Follow me. I have found a door by which, I think, we may leave the 
j cathedral. This way. This way.” 

u Thank God, Jack !’* 

** Quick I Quick I** 

'* Is all well with Cicely and May ? Where are they ?” 

“ Here, here !” cried Cicely. Oh, Claude, is not this horrible ? 3 ’ 

V It is forced upon us. Ah!” 

The soldiers had hastily formed, when they bad got fairly within the crypt, and 
had fired a volley at the fugitives, whom they could only see in the distance. 
Cicely had been leaning upon Claude’s arm. She fell with a shriek upon his 
bosom. The musket fell from Claude’s hand, and he felt a cold rush of air as an 
open door swung close at hand. Jack dragged him past it down three or four 
steps, and then pushing open a little arched door, be dragged him and Cicely 
through it. May and Markham Brereton, who was supporting her, folio wed, and 
Jack closed the door. 

(t Not a word—not a word,” whispered Jack. “ I have purposely opened a 
side door through which they will suppose we have escaped. It is ten chances 
to one that they will do so, and then we shall be here in security. Hush, hush! 
t if you value your lives say not a word.*’ 
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“Cicely! Cicely!” gasped Claude. “Cicely! Cicely!” 

Thjjre was no reply. , 

“ Good God !” said Jack, “you don’t say slie is hurt, Claude V* 

*• Savages! monsters! they have killed her! Let me go, and take such vengeance 
ns a maddened heart may take before it burst, unhand me. Jack/* 

“Claude—Claude—will you sacrifice us all because you must have revenge ? 
Shame upon you if you do.” 

Probably no other argument in the world than this would have liad any effect 
upon Claude, but this did-—it was just the sort of appeal and reproach which he 
was sure to feel acutely, and he was silent accordingly. The soldiers came march¬ 
ing on, while the shout of the serjeant of “Forward!—forward!” came plainly 
upon the ears of the fugitives, and then, when he reached the open door through 
which the cold air came, they heard him cry— " - 

“Escape—escape ! After them, my lads—they can’t he far off 1” 

There was a rush of feet, and then all was still for a few moments, after which 
one solitary voice, at an apparently long way off, called— 

“ Murder!—murder ! Help !—help!” 

It was Jenkins, who, being disregarded by everybody, was 'still in his awkward 
position, with his head through the rails of the archbishop’s tomb. At any other 
time Claude might have laughed at the predicament in which Mr. Jenkins was 
placed, but now, with, the insensible, and, for all he knew, dead form pf Cicely 
in his arms, the hilarity and joy of his heart seemed to be gone from him for 
ever. 

“ Jack,” he said, “ I must see how it fares with her. I cannot—will not stay 
here.” _ t / 

“Follow me,” said Jack. “Mind the stairs—God knows where this leads 
to ; hut follow me, Claude, and we will get a light as soon as we are ont of it.be 
reach of the door. Hope for the best—she has perhaps only fainted, Claude, from, 
overexcitement. Follow carefully.” V . 

Jack slowly decended a narrow stone staircase, and Claude, clasping Cicely to 
.his heart, followed him as closely as foot could fall. Markham Brereton and May 
brought up the rear of this now most melancholy and forlorn procession, Oh , 
what language could paint the feelings oi Claude during their slow and dreary pro¬ 
gress down those steps? . 


CHAPTER ClV. 

, 

r • THE VAULTS. '' 

Down, down many steps—old worn steps, some steep, and some so slant that by 
the foot reaching them unexpectedly a jerk was given to the whole system- down 
—down—far below the floor of the old cathedral. Cobwebs gathered round their 
faces—reptiles ran screeching before them, and a damp unwholesome odour came 
from deeper, deeper still. , 

“Jack;—Jack,” said Claude, “where are we goin, ?” 

“ To safety, I hope. Have yet a little patience. How is Cicely V* 

“ God ! I know not. If she would hut speak. Cicely—Cicely ! No—no. I tell 
you they hays killed her—why did they not kill me ? They have killed my 
heart ?” 

“ Oh, Claude—Claude,” said May, sobbing, “ you will kill me too, to hear you 
speak thus. Mr. Brereton, speak to him, I pray you.” 

“ Courage 5 Claude—courage,” said Markham Brereton. “Do not allow your¬ 
self to be beaten down in this way.” 

Claude made no reply, and Jack in a few moments said— - ,. 

“We are at the foot of the stairs. Stop ill of you, while I get‘a light. Stop a 
moment.” • m ' V’ \ t 
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—rru fl , and in a few moments they saw a faint blue light from 

a rdioanhorus match—then quite a variety, and then Jack lit a little piece of wa 
a phosphorus mate 4 beam fell upon the group upon the stairs. 

Th"ose CmsSU? UvefelUn^on a strangerLne. Claude Was first wnh 
Cicely in his arms. She was pale, hut her paleness was nothing to his. It seemed 
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o 3 flip blood had for ever departed from his cheeks. It was a paleness nearly 
Sied to ffaWN She exhibited. The heart of this strong boW man 
was nearly crushed and lost. Behind him, a few paces higher up, PP 
and Markham Brereton. They looked all the anxiety they ielt. „, 

S Come on !-Come on !” said Jack. “We can pause here. Clause. 

He hastily stuck the little piece of wax candle agai nst a projection in ^ 
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stone wall, and then, throwing off his coat, he laid it upon the damp ground, 
saying— 

* Place her here, Claude, and you will soon, I hope, ]see that she is not much 
hurt, if anything at all/' 

Claude did not speak, but he slowly descended the remainder of the steps, and 
then, stooping low down, he placed his insensible burden upon Jack’s coat. One 
tear fell upon the cheek of Cicely, Jack saw it, but he would not notice it. 

“ How fares it with her ?” said Markham Brereton. 

May knelt down by her side. 

“The—the 1‘ght!” gasped Claude. 

“ Yes—yes/' 

“Nearer—nearer stillE Thank—thank you, Jack. Nearer yet. Hush!— 
hush!” • 

Cicely’s hands were crossed upon her breast, and compressed tightly one upon 
the other; and for a moment or two, Claude only looked in her face. ^ 

“ Does she sleep ?” 

May shuddered, and laid her hand upon Cicely’s brow. 

“ Cold—cold!” 

'• No—no t” cried Claude, t( not quite cold. Do not tell me ihat.”| 

“I have some wine here, in this small flask,” said Jack. “Touch her lips 
with it, Claude, or try to make her swallow some. It may recover her.” 

Claude took the little flask in silence, and gently poured a few drops of the red 
wine that was in it upon the lips of Cicely. In about half a minute there wa a 
slight spasmodic movement of the throat, and then, after two or three nervous 
twitches, the eyes opened. 

“ Cicely '—Cicely !’* cried Claude. 

She did not speak. 

“ Cicely—Cicely. I implore you. My Cicely ! ’Tis I. Do yon not know 
my voice ? Speak to me, if it be only one word ? 

“ Cicely!—Cicely I” 

She did not speak, but she looked up in his face with such an expression of 
hopeless agony, that it was indeed beard-breaking to see her. 

•« One word. Only one word !” added Claude, in tones of anguish. “If you 
cannot speak, Cicely, it is my crimes that have killed you.” 

A strange, half-uttered soo, like that of some dying bird, came from her lips, 
but the sound did not form itself into any articulate one. Claude shook like one 
wrestlin, with death, and while the tears chased each other down his cheeks, he 
tried again to place upon her lips a small portion of the wine from the little fla&k 
that Jack had handed to him, but he trembled so excessively that ha was unable 
to do so. Markham Brereton, without a word, took the flask from him., tnd with 
a steadier hand administered the wine. It had, as before, a temporary effect, and 
Cicely appeared to be looking down at her hands, that were crossed and placed 
one upon the other, tightly upon her breast. CJ&ude placed his own hand upon 
one of them. It felt like lead. 

« M Cicely,” he said—“ my only love—my wife, speak to me now.” 

She was evidently making a great effort, and he stooped low, reclining bis 
ear to catch the smallest articulate sound, and then, in a feeble whisper, she did 

say— 

“Claude.” 

a Ye*—yes, she speaks—she speaks! Again Cicely—again.” 

A change came over her face. It was like the change upon the fair face of 
some sunny landscape, when clouds sweep between it and the glorious orb of light. 
A horrible metallic-looking lustre came across her eyes, and the flesh of the round 
and beautiful cheeks sunk deeper—deeper still The breath came in intermitted 
gusts from her bloodless lips. 

“ Dying— dying,” cried Claude. She is dying.” 

*( No- no," almost screamed May. “ It must not—cannot be.” 

« Cicely—oh, Cicely,” murmured Markham. “ Sister, speak to me.” 
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The dark shade came more and more over her face. The cheeks sunk more to 
the bones, and a startling projection of the lower part of the face did much to alter 
the whole aspect of it. Claude wrung his hands and wept bitterly. 

“ She is dying !” he said. “ She is going from me. She is dying—-Cicely!— 
Cicely. They have killed you—God! they have killed you.” 

*< No—no,” almost shrieked May. 

“Look upon her, 1 ” cried Claude, echoing the shriek. “Look upon her and 
tell me if she lives—Cicely—Cicely—Cicely, I say. One word—only—only—one 
word.” 

There was one faint sighing breath. It came like a zephyr, and it passed away 
like one. It was the last breath of Cicely. Claude staggered back until he was 
stopped by the wall, and there he stood, looking more like some figure sculptured 
upon a monumenc than a living man. His lips were parted, and his face was of 
a marble paleness. His matted hair hung in dishevelled masses. His hands 
were clasped, and,all he said was— 

“God—God—God!” 

He then fell forward upon Lis face and lay profoundly still. Jack was incon¬ 
ceivably shocked, but May and Markham Brereton were kneeling by the side of 
Cicely, and their whole attention was absolved in a contemplation of the dead. 
Markham gently took up one of the hands that lay across the chest of the dead. 
It was cold and heavy. He placed it by her side. Slowly then he raised the 
other, and then with a shudder, he saw that there rtas a gun-shot wound in the 
breast, from which the blood was slowly oozing. The bullet had entered her 
lungs, and hence she had been totally incapacitated from uttering one word. 

“ Yes, she is dead,” said Markham. 

It seemed as if those words were a talisman to call Claude Duval to life again. 
With a bound he sprung to his feet, and in a voice that rung through the vault, 
he cried— 

“ Revenge! Revenge!” | 

May clung to his knees. 

“Claude! Claude!” 

“ Vengeance!” 

“ Claude!” 

“By the Great God !” 

“ No, Claude. No—no—no—a thousand times no ! You shall take no im¬ 
pious oath of revenge—of ill-directed revenge. You cannot tell what hand sped 
the bullet that did this mischief. Are you to make war against all the human race 
for one chance act ? No, Claude, you dare not—you shall not. Speak to me. 
Do not look so cold and stony at me. Claude—Claude, I say. Oh, brother- 
brother, speak to him. Is he going mad ?” 

“Duval,” said Markham Brereton, “ recollect yourself. Speak to me; 





said 
knelt 

this is human vengeance. 1—I think at times there have be soft places in my 
heart, but there never will be again—never—never—I am adamant now.” 

“ For the love of Heaven,brother, think of something,” whispered May, “to 
remove him from this fearful condition.” 

. “ What can I say V* 

“ Anything that will occupy him. Lead him to think of placing her in the 
grave —and—and of prayer.” 

The emotion of May overcame her, but, wrung with grief as his own heart was 
Brereton took the hint that his sister had given, and touching Jack upon the 
shoulder, for he was standing glaring at Claude as if stupified, he said— 

“ A grave!” 

Jack started. .... 

** A grave for the dead,” said Brereton. 
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After dashing aside some tears from his eyes, Jack looked about him vacantly. 
He then approached Claude and laid his hand quietly upon his arm. 

*t old friend,” he said,* 4 * shall we not consign to the earth what is now earth V 
He pointed to the dead body. > Claude looked at him, and then said in a deep 
hollow voice— .,^.. 5 

“ It is over!” 

“ What is over, Claude V ’ 

“ Follow me.” 

He stooped and lifted the body of Cicely from the floor, and carried it as tenderly 
in his arms as though she did but slumber, and any rude, shock might yet awaken 
her to a sense of pain. He str ide in silence towards the staircase by which they 
had all descended In vain May tried to stop him—in vain both she and Brere- 
ton spoke to him. On—on he went, with his still and eold burthen. Jack 
snatched the little wax light, which was now nearly expiring, from its place against 
the wall, and rushed after him. 

“ He goes, perhaps, to destruction,* said Brereton, 

<f Then he shall not go alone,’ said Jack. ** I. am willing to die with him. 

I come—I come, Claude. Your old and faithful friend will be with you to the 
last.” 

*• What does he intend to do ?—oh, what does he intend to do ?” cried May. 

« Will any of our intellects survive this dreadful night ? Claude—Claude i” 

Markham Brereton rushed after Jack, and May could not remain alone in that 
mournful place, so she followed close upon the footsteps of her brother. Claude 
did not pause, but ascending the whole of the steps, he passed through the little 
door into the cathedral. At that moment Jack’s little light expired. The clouds, 
however, had swept away from before the face of the moon, and a clear white 
light was shining in the cathedral. The door at which the soldiers had left the 
building was now closed, and there was nothing to indicate that the sacred pile had 
so recently been the scene of strife and bloodshed. Claude strode on until he reached 
the communion-table, in that portion of the church which the limited require¬ 
ments of Protestantism had apportioned off for the services of itL ceremonials, and 
then, sweeping off a book and some other matters that were on the table, he laifl 
the dead body of Cicely thereon. 

** Let the priests,” he said, “who affect to do their duty hereto God, do their 
duty to these remains of one of His best and purest creatures 
“ Will you leave her, then ?” said Jack. ' j 

“Yes, yes. Cicely, farewell—farewell, dear one.* 

Again he kissed the pale lips, and turning to his friends, he said— 

“ Well, why do you not go ? Why do you linger here V* 

“ Come away at once, then, Claude.” 

“No, I stay with my dead. You, all of you, go, for there is danger; but, I 
stay with my dead.” 

“ No, Claude,” sobbed May, ** you must come with us. They will kill you if 
you remain here. This is no asylum for you!” t. / r 

“ I want no asylum, now, but the grave. They have killed the better part of 
me, fur they have crushed my heart. What more can. human spite or human 
vengeance do against me ? Yes, Cicely, T wil stay with you. Go 3 *— j go all of j 
you, and God’s blessing bp with you.” „ ; , 

“ No,” said Jack, “ it is my belief, that when the soldiers fall in finding you 
in the environs of the cathedral, they will return here, and they will fire upon 
any one whom they may see, in revenge for the loss they have themselves received. 
I will stay, Claude, and die with you.” . f: V-* mJ 

“ And I,” said May. -* 

« And I,” said Markham Brereton. . 

“ Claude looked at them all. 

a No—no—no,” he cried. “This should not be a temple for human sacrifice.* 
Go, I implore you all to go, and leave me to my fate. I have nothing to do with 
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life now. I pray you, if you love me, think gently and kindly of me when I am 
gone, and leave me to die with her. But a little space she has gone before.” 

<i As you please,” said Jack, “ if you will stay, you involve us all in your des¬ 
truction, but if you leave here you save us. If you like. Claude, you may sacrifice 
the living for the dead. Say no more about it, Claude.” 


CHAPTER CV. 

THE REVENGE OF CLAUDE. 

Could Claude Duval hear such words as these from those attached friends, who 
had done so much, and suffered, and sacrificed so much for him, unmoved ? 
Could he, without rousing himself to a different state of feeling, accept that one last 
instance of their devotion to him ? No, it was not in Claude’s nature to do so. 
There was a brief struggle between the morbid feelings that the death of Cicely 
had awakened in his bosom, and his better thoughts, and then the latter 
triumphed. For a moment he bowed down over the corpse, and his very soul 
seemed to be shaken by the wild tumult of passion that he felt. Then he rose, 
and by the paler moonlight, they could see that his face had undergone a remark¬ 
able change. For the first time, marks of age began to show themselves upon the 
countenance of Claude Duval. They all remarked this phenomena, but they said 
nothing. Claude was now in reality twenty-nine years of age, and he looked ten 
years older at the very least, when he rose up from that prayer, or .vow, or 
whatever it was, which had bent him over the dead. He turned to his 
friends— I., , - 

“ You have conquered me,” he said. * 

“ Thank Heaven !” said May. " 

“Yes,” said Markham Brereton, “I, too, thank Heaven. Remember, CJaude, 
that you do not alone suffer ; she was my sister, the last lie of blood that bound 
me to the world ; 1 loved her too for her gentle virtues, but life must not be cast 
away like a broken reed, because those whom we love precede us upon the grand 
route to eternity,” - « 

“Enough—on, enough/’ said Claude; “dear friends, now let me ask of you one 
last, and only favour. It is, that you will not speak to me of her.’’ 

“As y<m please, Claude.” 

“ There will be times and seasons when it may drive me mad to think of this 
night. Do not! oh, do not, you three, who are the only witnesses to what has 
happened here, refer to the dreadful scene, unless I speak of it to you.” 

“We promise 1” they all said, 

“It is enough. Come away.” 

Claude took three steps from the communion table, upon which lay the corpse 
of Cicely, and then he wavered, for he could not think of so parting with the fond 
object of his only love. With a sob that struck a most painful dread into the bosoms 
of his friends, he turned, and again sought the communion table, where he bent 
over the lifeles remains of his Cicely. 

“ Oh God, can it really be !” he cried. Can it really be—oh God !” 

May would have sprung towards him, but Brereton held her back, saying— 

“ No, no. The streams of the mind, like those of the material world, will not 
be stayed.' No human power can do so. They must, and they will run their course 
ft pray you, May, to let him aloi e.” 

“ I had hoped,” said May, “ it was over.” , 

“And I.” 

Claude rose again, and walked towards them. lie spoke quite calmly— 

“ Earth,” he said, “ has me back again.” 
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Jack slid his arm within that of Claude’s, and as he led him gently on, followed 
by Markham Brereton, he said— 

“ Come, Claude ; our horses, you know, wait for us at the Old Farm upon 
Child’s Bill. Come, the night is clear, and we shall reach Southampton yet 
before midnight.” 

“ No—no.” 

“ Oh yes, Claude, “ we shall easily.” 

“ No, I say, Jack ; no.” 

“But is not such your intention, Claude? In a foreign land you will find that 
peace and consolation, which in England you will never know.” 

“ Listen to me, friends.” 

They walked slowly by Claude’s side, and thus he spoke— 

“ My span of life will now he short, but until some bullet lays me low, I will he 
a scourge and a desolation. Society rose up in arms against me, saying ‘ no 
longer this man shall k be again a vexation—we will kill him.’—Well, I was 
willing to go far away, never again to show my face beneath the sun of England, 
and God knows, and you know, that I made what may be called superhuman 
efforts to accomplish such a purpose.” 

“ You did—you did.” / #r •.,* 

“ Well, they would not let me. The bloodhounds came upon my track ; I was 
sold for paltry gold to him who should slay me. And I need not say with what 
relentless hearts they have carried out their object. I shall not live , long, but 
while Ijjlive, it shall be to make war against the laws, and the laws’ admmwttators 
and executers. My career may and will in all human probability be a brief one, 
but it shall be a bloody one.” 

“ Oh, no—no, Claude.” 

“ Sister, say no more; I am fixed.” 

“This is a sad determination, Claude,” said|Markham . 3 rereton, “for those who 
wish you well to listen to. I pray you think better of it.” 

“ There are moments into which are compressed the agonies of years, and 
there are moments in which the mind lives an age of thought—I have had such 
moments.” 

“ But,” said Jack, “ remember-” * 

& “ I will remember, Jack,” said Claude,**that you are my dear friend, and that 
I am your’s. Further, then, do not let you and I go in our remembrances 

“ This is sad, indeed,” said Brereton. 

•' “ Not sad for you—nor for you, May. Markham Brereton, you love her !— 
Take her. She is a good girl. Take her, and the best thing you can both do is, 
as speedily as may be, to forget that there is in the wide world such a person as 
Claude Duval.” 

“ Oh! brother—brother!’’ . •. 

“ I do love her with all ray heart,” said Brereton, “ and I will, wnile I live 
stand between her and all harm ; but we can neither of us forget you, Claude, if we 
would, and we would not forget you if we could.” 

“No, never—never, brother.” 

“ Y ou will be his Cicely?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then so far I am content. God bless you both. Perhaps I am mad, but if I 
am, ask yourselves what I have suffered, and then perchance you will not wonder 
at it. Come, let us leave this place now. Methinks the air is full of blood,” 

“Blood, Claude?” . . *. * ‘ :i 

“ Yes, I seem to move as through a heavy misty atmosphere, which has the 
scent of human gore. This feeling will pass away; but now, ae ybu say. Jack, 
we must seek our horses, and then—why, then, to London.” 

“ To London ?” 

“ Yes, Jack. Once more to London. ‘ I have been a something to be feared 
and dreaded. What shall I be now ? We shall see—we shall see. The moon 
shines bravely. How rich and rare it makes the old cathedral tolook, Om 
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would scarcely think, now, the creatures that could fashion this were such men of 
sin, and carnage, and horrors, as human nature may b>2.” 

“ I will step a few paces before,” said Markham, “ and see if our route is 
clear.” 

“ Yes, yes,* said Jack, “itiWll be well to do so.” 

Markham hastened on to thelifctle'door by which they had entered the cathedral, 
and by which they hoped to leave it. He approached it very carefully, and as 
he came near to it, he found that it stood open. He was about to pass out by it 
in order to look abroad, when he heard the tramp of a footstep without. He paused 
instantly. Tramp—tramp—tramp came the footsteps, and Markham Brereton’s 
watching experience at once told him that he was listening to the tread of a couple 
of soldiers. They passed the door, and after proceeding a distance of about thirty 
feet, they turned and came as regularly back again. Being convinced that there 
was no danger of their penetrating into the cathedral, he approached the little 
crevice that the door was open, and peeped out. There he saw two sentinels on 
duty, with their full arms and accoutrements. He walked gently back again to 
his friends. 

rt There are sentinels in couples,” he said, “ posted round the cathedral, and 
any attempt to leave it would be attended with the greatest danger.” 

“Danger?” said Claude. 

He pronounced the word in such a tone, that Brereton replied at once— 

“ Claude, if you wish to throw away your life, you can do so. There is the 
door ; hut I thought, whatever might be your plans of revenge, that you had given 
up the idea of suicide.” 

“I have—I have. Forgive me. We will leave this place if we can. That 
word * Revenge!* Brereton, is useful to me. Say it, if you see my spirit sinking, 
and I shall again recover, and be once more myself. Come on, and let us listen if 
any chance of eluding these sentinels presents itself.” 

“ They all proceeded close to the door, and after waiting a moment or two, they 
heard the sentinels coming on with the same regular tramp. When they neared 
the door, one spoke to the other, saying— 

“ Stand at ease, Jem.” 

“ Very well; I ain’t so chilly as I was. It’s a deuced dull road this.” 

The stocks of the muskets rung upon the stone paving as the two soldiers stood 
at ease beneath the ancient porch of that House of God, which upon that night 
had been so awfully desecrated by man in his worst aspect. What were the money¬ 
changers in the Temple to those who sought that ancient pile, which had so often 
echoed to the voice of holy supplication, for the purpose of slaughtering a fallen 
creature for money ? 

u Let us listen to them,” said Claude. “ We may gain some useful information 
from these men.” 

Brereton andJMay stood close together, rather to the right of the little doorway 
—Claude was the foremost, and Jack was within about two paces of him. They 
all four kept perfectly still while the following dialogue took place in rather a low 
tone of voice between the two sentinels. 

“ It’s very odd how they got away,” said one.” 

“Very.” 

<c I can’t at all understand it; and our officers think, I suppose, that they must 
be in the building yet.” 

“ Not a doubt of that, or they would not have distributed their whole force round 
it in sentinels—^doubled, too—while they went to the barracks for a stronger party 
to look into every nook and corner of the old church.” 

“ I suppose not. I only wish they would come baek.” 

“ Yes, this is dull work.” 

“ It is ; but what puzzles me is, what became of the woman. I saw her clear 
enough, and shot her through the heart. I never felt so sure of a shot in ray life. 
1 saw her fall back plainly, and if she was not killed by me, nobody ever yet fell 
by a mugket bullet.” 
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“Jack/’ said Claude. 
"Yes, Claude.” 

"You hear that, Jack?” 
"Ido. Hush!” 
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" Are you quite sure now, Jem, that you hit her?” said the other soldier. 

" I tell you what it is, I wish this hour may be my last if I didn’t. Thinks I, 
what makes these fellows fight so is this woman, and if one of them is only laid 
down, they will give in. What makes you doubt it?” 

"For the best of all possible reasons, that I saw no woman.” . 

" But you heard that police fellow say that they were dressed in men’s clothes, 
and what’s more, the hat of that one had fallen off, and then there was no mistak¬ 
ing her.” 

" Well, I don’t envy you the feat. Now, to tell the honest truth, Jem, I didn*t; 
like the job at all, and the only time I fired, I let fiy so high that 1 reckon 
the bullets went a good six feet over anybody’s head.” *' y , 

** Then if I don’t report you, my name is not Jem Mason, and I didn’t come 
from the county Cork, old boy.” 

‘ You may report and be hanged. Thank God, I have a good friend in Captain 
Sopwath, and I don’t think lie will let me come to any harm on the word of an 
Irishman. 1 was a fool to exchange one word with you, and I’m only sorry I 
am posted with you.” 

" Are you, by gosh ? It’s mighty soft hearted you are. I only wish ( had 
another shot at them.” . j • . 

. Claude’s hand had been upon the door for the last two minutes. He did not 
say another word beyond the remark, if remark it could be called, that he had made 
to Jack, but suddenly, like a flash of lightning, he flung the door open and steppea 
out. The soldiers started, hut before either could adopt any offensive line of opera¬ 
tion*, he seized the musket of him who had not murdered Cicely, and wrenched it 
from him. 

"Fly for your life!” he cried. 

The irishman immediately raided his piece and fired at Claude. The ball grazed 
his side, but he felt nothing of it. To reverse the musket and rush upon the 
soldier was the work of a moment. The one who had been disarmed by t laude, 
cried in a loud voice— \ 

‘•Good! good!” nu * : 

The other, finding his shot ineffectual, threw down his musket and tried to 
escape. He got about a dozen steps from the spot into the churchyaid, when 
Claude, by a terrific hop, overtook him. Whirling the musket in the s r round 
his head, he brought the brass bound stock down with terrific force upon the skull 
of the soldier. There was a horrible crashing sound as the hones of the head 
gave way before that blow, aad the body fell rolling over a grave mound.; Claude 
felt that the blow did not want repeating, and casting he musket down, he was 
within the church again in another moment. 

"Follow me,” he cried. " Quick! quick!” ? , * . I 

They all rushed after him, and across the grave-yard. In two minutes they 
were in the high street of Winchester. 
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CHAPTER CVf, 

TO LONDON. 
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They emerged close by the Old Cross. May had darted from the arm of 
Markham Brereton, and was clinging to that of her brother, She looked in 
his face tearfully. . 

" You are calmer now, Claude.” . „ K£ i?. 

" I have begun to be avenged,” he replied. 
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« On—on,” said .Tack, in an anxious whisper. “ To your right, Claude, and 
walk fast; we shall get through the High Street to Child’s Hill. Quick—quick, 
Claude, or you may lose all the,advantage we have gained.” 

“ Yes,” said Brereton, “ they will not put up with this defeat very quietly. If 
we do not soon get clear of Winchester, we shall have more of our enemies than 
may be pleasant. What a night this has been V* 



CLAUDE AND JACK INGENIOUSLY CONCEALED FROM THEIR PURSUERS BY A COUNTRY LAD. 

“And not over yet,” said Jack. 

“Claude, with May clinging to his arm, made his way to the right ss he was 
directed to do by Jack, and at a rapid pace sped down the High Street of Win¬ 
chester. They soon reached the little branch of the liver Itchen, wh'ch is the 
motive power of some water-wheels, and with the babbling music of the streamlet 
in their ears, they began the ascent of the hill that overlooks the city. That h il 
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is mostly chalk, with but a thin upper stratum of loam, which a slight shower 
penetrates in a moment; and there had been rain enough already upon that event¬ 
ful evening to make the narrow path up the side of the hill perfectly slippery. 
Several of our party had falls, but none of them .were serious, and after about ten 
minutes’ toil, tney reached the summit of Child’s Hill. Then the country spread 
itself out in those .sweeping slopes and uplands, so peculiar to the coast portion 
of Hampshire; and upon glancing towards the city; they could yee. the lights 
twinkling like stars, and dimly too they could distinguish the massive old cathedral, 
dusky and grey, huge and shapeless, against the night sky. 

“ Follow me,” said Jack, “ the farm-house is quite close at hand. Followme.” 
Jack pursued, for some distance, a path skirted on the left hand by a plantation, 
while on the right it was open to the meadows and corn-fields, and after a short 
time he opened a gate, and in a few moments they were all in front of the house. 
It was no part of their inclination, however, to make a stay at the old farm, as no 
doubt all the environs of the city would be speedily reached for the fugitives, so 
Jack led them round the house to the door in the garden wall. The horses could 
just be seen dimly, but at the sound of the footsteps approaching, they approached 
in the most docile manner. , ^ 

“ What shall we do?” said Brereton ; “two horses don’t conveniently moun 1 
fourp?op e.” j : h: ^ 

“ Leave Jack and me,” said Claude. “ You, Brereton, and May, mount and 
be off. We will shift for ourselves somehow.” . - 

“Fly,” said Jack, after a moment’s pause. “ This is no time to be particular* 
Let us all go on until we find an opportunity of getting some conveyance. We 
can walk, Claude, tolerably fast; and Mr. Brereton and your sister can accommo¬ 
date their progress to ours.” , 

“ I will walk,” said Brereton. “You Claude, mount your own horse, and if you 
fall into any danger, never mind us, but gallop to London. I’m sure Jack and I 
can walk fast. Now, May, mount—keep your brother company.” 

“ That will do very well,” said Jack, “ but for God’s sake, be off quickly. All 
our lives may hang upon the events of the next quarter of an hour.” 

May and Claude mounted, and in another minute the little party left the old 
garden of the farm-house, and emerged into one of the cross-roads that pursue 
their way upon the high ground in the neighbourhood of Winchester. 

“ Stop one moment,” said Jack. 

They all paused. . M 

“As I thought/’ Jack added, ,c if we had staid another minute we should 
perhaps have found it difficult to escape. I can hear men ascending the hill side. 
We have been traced in some way, and we shall have yet a hard struggle for it# 

Come one” .. . . «, .„ . . 

“At a walk, merely, so that the sound of, the hprses’ feet should not be too. 
apparent, they proceeded along the road which took a north-easterly direction, and 
they soon, notwithstanding they appeared to go very slowly, left a considerable 
distance between them and Winchester Suddenly they heard the grinding,sound 
of- wheels rapidly approaching them, from the direction in which they were pro¬ 
ceeding, and in a few moments the lamps of some vehicle flashed upon the dark¬ 
ness of the road. 

“ Some one is coming,” said May. 

“Get to the road-side,’* cried Jack. “ Leave me to see who it is.” 

The lights rapidly approached, and the party soon saw that they belonged to a 
chaise that was being driven at a very rapid rate by some one. Whoever that 
one was, he seemed to have observed that somebody besides himself was upon the 
road, for he called out in an imperious tone— 

(t Get out of the way, will you, or I’ll run over you.” , 

At the same moment they heard him lashing his horse furiously. The animal 
swerved to the road-side. Up went one of the wheels on to the bank, and over 
went the chaise as easily as possible, to all appearance. But as regai ds u] sets on 
he road, appearances are often deceitful ; for although the chaise may come down 
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agreeably enough, its occupant may not do so; and in this instance, the man, who 
had evidently considered that the high-road was made especially for his con¬ 
venience, rolled out head over heels with a vengeance, that for the time being 
seemed to completely knock the breath out of his body. The horse lay kicking, 
but Jack sprung towards it, and quickly released it from its harness, when it sprung 
to its feet, and was off like the wind. 

“ Is he killed ?” said Jack, as he took one of the side lamps from the chaise, and 
approached the man who lay in the road. “ No : he is only stunned. Claude, 
this is a chance that may not again come to us.” 

“ How do you mean, Jack ?” 

1Why your horse, you know, will go well in harness. Suppose we put him in 
the chaise, and you and May, and Mr. Brereton can get into the vehicle, while I 
ride saddle. We shall all get on without fatigue, and quickly too.” 

‘‘It's a good thought,” said Brereton; “but what shall we do with this man?— 
not leave lnm in the road, Jack.” 

“ Certainly nor. Lend me a hand, Mr. Brereton, and we will place him com¬ 
fortably among the long grass in this meadow close at hand. There’s a gap here 
’in the hedge that is just the thing to carry him through.” 

Jack took the man’s head and Markham Brereton his heels, and so they carried 
him through the gap in the hedge into the meadow, where they laid him down. 
Jack’s private opinion was, that he was very drunk ; but at all events he could 
come to no harm where they placed him, and as they intended to borrow (?) 
his chaise for a short time, it was the very best thing they could do for him. 
Jack had released the horse without any damage to the harness, and when he and 
Brereton raised the chaise, which they easily did, they found that, beyond one of 
the steps being broken off, it had not sustained the slightest injury. Indeed the 
step, by catching the ground first when it fell over, had sustained all the shock of 
the upset, and saved the whole machine. Claude’s horse was quickly put in, and 
May and Brereton got into the vehicle. By a little—-a very little crowding, it 
held Claude likewise, and Jack mounted his own horse, which May had been 
riding, and they were all ready for a start again. 

“ I'll go before/’ said Jack, “ and pay the toll-bars, so that there will be no 
delay as we proceed : and now come on." 

He set off at a hard trot, for He knew very well what Claude 3 horse could do, 
even with three people in a chaise behind him. At a good even pace of eight 
miles in the hour, away they went; and Winchester, with all its sad recollections 
to the party who were taking flight, soon faded away in the distance. They 
agreed that Jack should be the pioneer of their flight, and he was looking out for 
some road that would take them still further to the right, and out of the general 
track, when a loud voice from the road-side cried— 

Iliiloa! jwhere do you come from ?” 

“ Winchester,” said Jack, as he pulled in. 

“Is there any news of the notorious highwayman, Claude Duval ” 

“Plenty. He is nabbed at last.” 

* You don’t mean that!—I say, Griffiths, here’s somebody from Winchester 
says Claude Duval is caught at last.” 

. “The devil he is,” said another voice. “ Well, I told you I thought it was of 
no use humbugging here any longer. Where was he taken ?” 

“ In the Old Cathedral,” said Jack. “The whole city is alive with the news, 
but they say he shot two or three people before they got him.” * 

“ That’s likely enough. We had better push on to the city. Thank you, sir. 
Sorry to have interrupted you. Good night, sir.’* 

“Good night,” said Jack. “It’s no interruption. Fm very glad I was able 
to tell you.” 

“Off went Jack again, and soon overtook the chaise which Claude had quietly 
driven on, but not so far as to be out of ear-shot, for he would quickly enough 
have gone to Jack's assistance if the conversation with the officers—tor officers they 
were—had not chanced to go off quite so smoothly as, by good fortune, it really 
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did. The fact is, they had no suspicions cf any one coming from "Winchester. 
?hey looked for Claude as coming in the opposite direction altogether. After the 
party had driven on another mile or so, Jack let the chaise come up to him* and 
then called out— ' 

“ Stop a moment, Claude. 1 want to speak to you.’* 

Claude instantly drew up. r * 

“ This won’t do,” said Jack. “ We must get out offthis road, right [or left, 
the very first opportunity, or we shall, all the way to London, be running the 
gauntlet through parties of the police. We might escape them, it is true, but it is 
not now worth while running the risk.” 

“ What do you advise, Jack ?” 

<e Why, that we go across the country for thirty or forty minutes, until we get 
into quite a different line of road. What do you say, Claude—shall we adopt 
that course?” « 

“ Any course you please. Jack. now. Let me he where I will, it is indifferent I 
to me now. I have all the world before me, and I care not in what part of it 
fortune places me for awhile. Take the whole direction of the route, Jack.” 

Jack did not think proper to make any remark upon the desponding character 
of Claude’s words, but he merely turned his horse’s head again and went on. 

“ Let May speak to him,” he muttered. ” The women are always best to eope 
with a man when his heart is sad.” 

After proceeding about two miles further, and hoping for a road to the right, 
which, for various reasons, Jack thought would be preferable, he suddenly came 
upon one to the left, at the corner of which was a finger-post. It was much too 
dark for him to see what was there indicated, for the-moon was again, as it 
frequently had been during the course of that night, shrouded by heavy clouds 
which obscured most effectually its light from the earth. Jack called, however, 
to Claude to draw up, and approaching the chaise,’ he said— 

<r I must borrow one of the lamps to see yon finger-post; ' I think I know the 
road, hut we must trust as little to chance as possible. 

Taking the lamp from its place at the side of the chaise, he held it up at arm'll 
length, and with some difficulty read upon the finger-post—“ lo §tockbridge.* 

“ Ah ! that will do,” he cried. 

“ Where will that lead us ?” said Brereton. 

*• It is the high road to Salisbury, or ratber, if I may call it such, it is a high 
cre ss-road. We will push right on to Salisbury, and then take our soute to 
Lond(n by Andover, unless”—here Jack stooped close to the ear of Brereton as 
he replaced the lamp in the iron socket, and whispered to him—“ unless, on the road 
between here and Salisbury, you and May can persuade Claude to turn yet his 
face to the south, and make an attempt to leave England.” 

“ It would be the best.” 

** Unquestionably.” 

Maikham Brereton nodded, as much as to say the attempt shall be made, and 
then Jack cantered d -wn the Stockbridge road, promptly followed by the chaise 
which had formed so great a convenience to the fugitives. This road which they 
nov^tcok was different, very remarkab’y, from the one they had been pursuing. 
An air of coldness and desolation had rather characterised the road they had left, 
but this one to Stockbridge was quite verdant, and beautiful large trees hung 
upon each side of the way, whose topmost branches at place s met over head with 
a pleasant rustling noise, and even at mid-day must have made a deep shady 
alcove. At that time, however, when all was darkness around, they made, that 
part of the road look like a cavern. The lights from the chaise whistled along 
like. Will-o’-she-Wisps, lending to the -rich vegetation of the road-side a 
flickering radiance, and imparting to the leaves of the hedge-trees that metallic 
aspect which artificial light gives to vegetation. Neither Jack, however, nor the 
party in the chaise p^id much attention to the scenery around, for their thoughts 
were tro busy with their own griefs, and hopes, and fears. The picture was to 
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^lem a du os, fiom out of which were to be shaped the events that were to make 
or mar them. 

“ This is gloomy,” said Brereton. 

Claude started. 

« Pardon me,’’ he said, “ I did not hear you.’* 

“ Hear me, Claude,” *aid May, “ f wish particularly to speak to you—I hope 
you will pardon what I am about to say/’ 
t( Say on, May. Say on, sister.” 


CHAPTER CVII. 


THE OLD MOON TAVERN. 


Do you remember when 


May, now that she had’ got so quietly leave from her brother to speak* 
was silent for a few moments, It was not that she did not know what to say^ 
but simply because she could not make up her mind which was the best way o 
saying it. At length, in a faltering voice, she said— 

“All that you love, Claude, has not passed away V* 

“ No, May.'* 

“Then you will, while you grieve for what is gone, think yet of what 
remains ?” 

“ Yts May/’ 

“ Oh, G aude, I am yo’ r sister—your only one. Do you remember when 
you and I, upon Hampstead Heath, knelt by—by—our father's——” 

“ Corpse,*’ added Claude ; “ I remember it well." 

“Then, Claude—” she began to weep so bitterly, that her words were scarcely 
articulate. “ Then, Claude, you promised to be father—mother—brother— 
friend—all to me. You may still be so, Claude. Time, in which we were 
estranged, has passed away. The years that have gone are lost to us, and time 
present is but as a dream, but the future is the property of all who choose to use 
it. Claude, do you understand me V* 

“ I do.” 

“ Then, Claude, it is that future—which is your property, and my property, and 
every one’s property who likes to put in his claim to the possession—that I would 
have you use. It is that future, Claude, tnat lies outstretched before you as a 
glorious possession which you may make what use of you please.** 

Claude was silent for a few moments, and he stid, in a tone of deep 
earnestness— 

“ I do mean to make something of the future.*’. 

“ But something worthy, Claude ? Something worthy of yourself and of those 
who love you.” 

“One is dead already.” 

“ One?—One what ?*’ 

One of those for whom 1 yet cling to life. One of the murderers of Cicely. I 
swear that——” 

“ No, no, Claude, you shall make no rash oaths ; I feel now moved to say to 
you what I so much wished to say, and it is, that, for the sake of those whom you 
still love, you should not now sacrifice yourself to a spirit of revenge. The road 
is yet open to you to leave England. The boat still lingers by the beach. The 
ship still tosses on the sea, that will carry us all far—far away. Do you hear 
mei 1 ’* * .1 

“ With all my ears.’* : i i » j • - . 

“ And you will—you will——’* 

“ Have my revenge.” 

May sighed deeply, and covering her face with her hands, her convulsive sobs 
shook her whole frame. Markham Brereton, who had said not one word to inter- 
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rupt the foregoing brief conversation, passed his arm round her waist and pressed 
rer gently to him. It was as though he had said— • > - 

“ Here is one who will yet be to you, father, brother, and friend. You are not 
quite desolate. May Duval.” ~ *=•" 

She felt the appeal and looked up. 

“ Markham V* 

“ Yes, dear May/* 

“ Can you say anything V* 

“Hold !” said Claude. <( There is no doubt he could say much—very much. 
Reason and argument are all upon your side, but I am unchangeable. Do not 
seek to turn me from my course. You could succeed but in one way, and that 
would be by killing me. Adopt that plan, and you do indeed stay it, but it is the 
only way/ 

“ I have nothing to say,” remarked Markham Brereton, ** but to hope that if 
time softens your determination, Claude/you will not allow a slavish love of con¬ 
sistency, as it is called, to stop you from the adoption of another and a better 
course.’* 

“I will not/* 

*' Now, May,* added Markham Brereton. “ You have acted quite right. You 
have done all that any human being could do. You have 1 spoken Well and you 
have done your duty by your feelings. Leave the rest to time, for I am sure it 
will bring about the best results. Remember, that wounds freshly made, will not 
even bear the most delicate handling.” 1 s ' 

“ You are right/*said May, “I will say no more.” , 

“ That is a great relief to me,” said Claude. 

“ During this discussion, Claude had unconsciously driven the chaise very 
slowly, so that Jack, hearing that "something was going on, had ridden dose 
enough to hear all that passed, and he felt satisfied that a strong effort had been 
made to turn Claude from Us purpose, and still it had been ma le ineffectually. 
He said nothing himself, for he found that the dialogue was in good hands, but 
when he found that, he rode on with a feeling of great depression. 

“ Alas ! ’* he said, “ Claude will sacrifice himself/* 

Jack was now very fearful that some one might be met upon the road whom 
Claude would take it into his head to include in his plan of general revenge aga inst 
all who in any way had been instrumental to the death of Cicely, and he looked 
out very anxiously as he proceeded. The road for four miles further was solitary, 
but suddenly the lights of the chaise flashed upon a horseman, who seemed to be 
pausing for its approach by the road side. They all saw this man. Jack, as he 
passed him, raising his voice, said— 

“ Good night.” 

The man made no reply, and in another moment they no longer saw him. 
Claude, when May looked into his face again, was very pale. They went on with¬ 
out making any remark about this stranger, until the lights of the chaise flashed 
upon him again, or just such another figure upon horseback, standing by the road 
side. Jack was taken by surprise, swerved a little, but quickly recovering himself, 
he cried— - .•** 

“ Who are you P** * . ; 

There was no reply. 

“ Stop, Jack/* cried Claude, V I will suffer this no longer.” 

“ As he spoke he threw the reins to Brereton, and stood up in the chaise. 

“Who are you?” he cried. “ Speak, or I fire.** 

/here was no reply, and Claude fired. The chaise had got on some dozen 
yards past the spot where the figure had been seen, so that it was, to tell the 
truth, rather a fandom shot, but yet Claude took it, and then, before either May or 
Markham Brereton could stop him, he sprang out of the chaise, and snatching one 
of the lamps from the. side of it, he rushed back to the spot where the horseman 
had appeared. J&ek, being mounted, followed him instantly. 
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“Hold, Claude! Hold!” said Jack. “Do nothing hastily; you may be 
running into some snare set on purpose for you.’* 

§i Claude held up the lamp. There was not the smallest vestige of any one there, 
or^of any one having been there. 

“ This is strange/* said Jack. 

“ Srrange, indeed,” said Claude. ** Hold the lamp. Jack.” 

Jack did so, and Claude scrambled to the top of a high ,ank crowned by 
a thicket, with here and there young elms shooting up from amid the blackthorn 
He looked earnestly around him, but he saw nothing but the quiet undisturbed 
vegetation. , v , 

“ Escaped?” said Jack. 

“ Perhaps so,” replied Claude. 

He then descended the bank, and slowly walked back to the chaise again, into 
which he got without a word. 

“ You found no one,” said May. 

“No. Into thin air that horseman seemed to dissolve. I am not superstitious, 
but yet it is very, very strange, Markham, do you believe in the supernatural at 
all?” 

* e If you mean,” said Brereton, u to ask me if I incline to the opinion that the 
man on horseback was a ghost, Claude, I answer no as unhesitatingly as you 
like. Shall I drive?’’ 

“ Aye, if you will,” 

Claude made a movement to give Markham Brereton his place, but the latter 
checked him, saying— . 

“ I shall do very well here. Yoa watch the hedge as we go along. Who knows 
but we may see our mysterious mounted acquaintance again. You too. May, 
keep watch ; 1 shall have enough to do to attend to the horse.” 

“ In this way they all went on for another mile, when Claude cried— 

There—there he is again !” 

Brereton pulled up. > 

“ Stop ! Fiend—devil; be you what you may !” cried Claude, in an excited 
tone. “ I fear you not, coward* Do you again vanish from me ?” 

l< Gone !* cried Jack. “ He is gone again. Oh! Claude—Claude !” 

What would you say. Jack?” 

“ Nay,” cried Brereton, “ this is folly. Are we children, to be thus played 
upon ? You take the reins again, Claude, and I will keep my eye fixed upon the 
hedge, and with a pistol in my hand, that has never yet played me false, I shall 
not fear to fire at whatever I may see. Drive on, Claude,” 

Scarcely had these words come from Brereton S s lips, when’ the most horrible 
.yelling laughter that could be supposed to come from the lips of any fiend, came 
upon the night. This dreadful yell-—half shriek, half laugh—lasted but a 
moment; but it seemed to have filled the air for full five minutes afterwards with 
its terrible echoes, and it made all those who heard it tremble with affright. The 
two horses shook and cowered from the hedges, and Claude, as he grasped the 
side of the chaise, said, in a gasping whisper— 

“Can—can such—things be?” 

“ God of Heaven!” said May, “ What was that ?” 

Brereton was silent, and Jack sat Upon bis horse, huddled up as though he had 
been death-stricken by that frightful* sound, which had found an echo in all 
their brains, and loaded the night air with horrors. There was a pause of some 
minutes’ duration, and then the shrill pound of a distant clock came upon 
their ears. Claude gave the horse a lash with the whip, and off they all 
went. 

****** 

In another half hour it was day-dawn. The mystery of the horseman by the 
road-side, and of the horrible laugh was discussed, and after exhausting all con¬ 
jecture upon the subject, Claude and his friends gave it up in despair; but yet it 
made a deep and lasting impression upon the imagination of them ail. They pro- 
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ceeded right on to Salisbury without meeting with any adventure worthy of 
notice, and at that city they put up for slit hours. After that time the} proceeded 
in as direct a route for London as they could. They passed through Andover, 
Kingclere, and Reading, and finally entered London by the western road without 
meeting with any adventure of sufficient consequence to stand beside those re¬ 
markable episodes in the life of Claude Duval, which we have already laid before 
the reader. 

" Where shall we go ?” said Brereton. 

“ Follow me at once to Drury Lane,” said Jack. u We shall find shelter and 
welcome at the 9 Moon!' ** 

In a few minutes more they travelled from Holbom into that salubrious (?) 
thoroughfare. v 

u Our journey is over,’* said Claude.< .. • 

* • , , * 

They alighted at the “ Old Moon,” which has already been introduced to the 
reader, in Drury Lane. And thus was Claude Duval once more, after making the 
most vigorous attempt to leave his evil courses, ! -, thrown into the arena again. 
Was it fl^e—providence—-chance—or what was it that had stopped this mac 
from leaving England as he meditated, and trying, in seme foreign land; to 
regain the good name that had passed away from him in, .-England. ' AlaBI 
what a thousand pities it was that one gifted as he was by nature, with capa¬ 
cities of a superior order, should, by a confluence of circumstances, be thrown upon 
the world as one of its scourges—-an outcast from all that was good, peaceful, 
and happy. At that juncture, when his heart was softener by affection—-when. 
he had about him those whom he loved and who loved him, and who; were 
ready to share his voluntary exile, surely society should have held back, and 
said— j * afe i-V 

* f Let him and his go.” 

But no, the spirit of legal revenge had taken hold of the authorities, and they 
had offered the most tempting rewards to the underlings of the ’aw for 'the 
destruction of this man. It would seem that in this transaction—for st must be 
remembered that from first to last the authorities knew that it was to leave 
England Claude Duval wished, they did not say to themselves—■ i.,3 n 

“ Let us get rid of this man, who makes our highways dangerous,” but Let 
us have this man's blood, for he is willing to turn away from his wickedness.” 

Never had human being been pursued with such inveterate rancour as tie- had 
been—and what was the result ? One of the most pure and innocent being3 
that the lights of day ever shone upon had been sacrificed, while he, against whom 
we may say the resources of a nation had been put in motion, escaped, and 
with a bosom burning with revenge stood free and unshamed in one of the most 
populous thoroughfares of London. No one had yet gloated over the, gold tb^t 
was to be the price of his destruction. No one had yet succeeded in selling the 
blood of Claude Duval to the authorities. Disappointment, death; and pain bad 
resulted from the brutal attempt to place society in arms against a human being 
who had virtually said— ■ 1 : j 

“ Forgive me—I will sin no more !'* 


■m . 


1 CHAPTER CV11I. 

-» . 

* K . „ . • . ' ^ • ‘ *4 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 

After his great fatigue, Claude slept well. The publicari had placed him in 
a room where he knew he would be safe, for the only’ entrance to it was at. ! the 
head of his own bed, so that Claude was very effectually hidden. The comfoit 
and serenity of the rest of ei-x.firavellers were well seen to likewise, and when 
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the morning light from a small window in the roof of his chamber, not larger than 
the removal of one tile afforded it to be, fell upon Claude’s eyes, it reminded him 
of all that had happened for the last ten days, which seemed like the feverish 
excitement of a dream. There he lay, the man who had eluded the police of a 
nation, who had bearded and insulted all the force, civil and military, who could 



ANTHONY CONCEALS CLAUDE DUVAL IN THE BEAM AT THE “OLD MOON." 

be brought against him. There he lay, looking up to thatsmall window, as calm 
ana passionless as though he had been one of the most ordinary personages the 
bright sun ever looked down upon with an eye of warmth. But this quiescent 
state was not to last. Gradually the mental functions unfolded themselves, 
awakening fully to life and energy, and then Claude felt it was indeed no dream 
Urn he had passed through, but a fearful, horriWOk^ity. And yet in all his 
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adventurous career, in all liis hair-breadth escapes, there was nothing to chain his 
attention—all was forgotten save one frightful image, and that he saw in his 
mind's eye with a distinctness that looked like present visibility. It was tbe stilt 
mute form of the murdered Cieely upon the communion-table of the old Cathedral 
of Winchester. Yes, that was the image that rose up between him and all 'other’ 
objects, ard seemed as though it would for ever so rise up to madden hitri bjTthe 
thought that ir directly he bad been the means of leading her to such a fate. 

“Cicely! Cicely!” he cried. “Oh, God! she is lost to me for ever. lean, 
in another world, hope for no connection with her pure spirit, for she is with God! 
while I—oh, horror !—horror!—horror !” 

Tap !—tap !—tap ! came a sound upon the wall of the room. Claude was still 
as the grave in a moment. A rustling sound succeeded. Then the click Of a small 
lock, and the night-capped head of Anthony, the host of the “ Old Moon,* was 
popped into Claude’s lirtle chamber. 

c ‘ tiolloa! captain,'’he said, “what’s the matter?” 

® bh, is it you?” he said. 

“ Yes; all's right. Are you ill ?” 

Sick at heart, Anthony.” 

“ Oh, that will get all right. 1 know you have gone through what no other man 
ever went through, and 1 will venture to say, what no other man ever will go 
through; but you make yourself comfortable, and always remember that what’s 
past is gone.” 

(t No, Anthony, no.” 

“No?” - 

“The past leaves its worse than presence behind. It leaves'the ram of the 
wound that it has inflicted, to fester in the heart. * Oh, if I could but Forget.* 
Humph !” muttered Anthony to himself. “He seems in a bad way this 
morning, poor fellow. I’ll just get up and brew him something rather strong. 
Well, well—I don’t wonder at it, for if only one hall of what I have heard about 
him lately be true, he has had enough to turn the brains of most men, Cheer up 
—cheer up, Claude.” 

■ t* I will try, Anthony.” 

“ Then it’s as good as done. If a man tries to cheer up, half the battle is oTer, 
and he is in a good condition for winning the other half. Be still, and Un’t, on 
any account, stir from your hiding-place till I tell you." 

“ I have no inclination to move just at present.” 

“ Good ; I won’t keep you waiting.” 

Anthony was hastily dressing himself while this little colloquy.was going on 
between him and Claude, and by its conclusion, he had complete his toilette. He 
hurried down stairs, and made enquiries of a scout he kept about Drury Lane as 
to whether there was anything of a suspicious character going m. 

“Allis quiet, master,” was the reply; “but an old woman has been by the 
house a great many more L ues than necessary,” /; 

“ An old woman ? ^ > i 

“Yes, a bigold girl, too, that looks* v. my mind, not just the thing.” 

“ Well, Bob, keep an eye upon her, and if anything further should happen, just 
pop into the bar to me* and if 1 am not there ring my private bell.” 

“ Yes, master.’' 

This old woman, who was reported to have passed and repassed the public- 
house much oftener than seemed reasonable, might, or might not, be an emissary 
of the police ; but, at all events, he was not disposed to put himself out of the way 
about trifles, and leaving to his scout, Bob, the task of watching her, he went into 
the bar to prepare something for Claude. This something consisted of half-a-pint 
of the finest old port wine, warmed, sweetened, and sj ? ced, but without a drop of 
water in it. He took it up to Claude himself, and when, > by dint of persuasion 
he had induced him to partake of it, Claude could not but admit that he felt much' 
better in consequence.” * * ' ' -* P r 

“TeU me” he said, “how are ray friendsr’’ ^ / ' 
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“All right and comfortable. Mr. Brereton is waiting to see you; and as for 
Jack, he ain’t up yet. Lord, what a rum story that is of Jack’s/' 

“ It is indeed. Do you know where my sister is?” 

“Not I; but Mr. Brereton, I dare say, can tell you. Shall I bring him in ?” 

“ Yes—oh yes.” 

“ Very well; you make yourself quite easy, and I will soon put things to rights 
for you, and above all things, remember that.you are quite safe.” 

“ I know I am.” 

“That’s right; so now I’ll bring in your friend, Mr. Brereton, to you, as I dare 
say he will be up and about soon.” 

The landlord left Claude to his meditations, and in a very short time he returned 
with Brereton, who, to get into the room had to scramble over the head of the 
landlord, since it was the bureau that hid it from observation. Claude smiled faintly 
when he saw him, and held out his hand. Brereton grasped it. 

“Are you well, Claude?” 

“ As weli, Markham, as I can hope to be after-” 

He paused, and turned his bead aside, for the sight of Markham Brereton again 
brought Cicely vividly befure his imagination. Brereton then spoke— 

“• We are both afilcted,” he said, “ from the same cause. I have lost a sister 
whom I loved tenderly, and you a wife, who in another land might, and no doubt 
would have been, the solace of your life. But it is as useless as it is unmanly to 
indulge in long continued grief for the dead/’ 

M Can we help it V' 

“ Yes, in a great measure. Reason will go far to enable us to help it, Claude.* 
“ Can reason reconcile me to her loss?” 

“ Answer me ?. question, Claude, instead of asking me one/’ 

“ I will.” 

“Wliat would you have suffered to spare Cicely pain ?” 

“ Anything in the world. 1 am one who can calmly bear pain, so that it is only 
myself that suffers, and not those whom I love.” 

“ Indeed then, Claude, you have answered as well as me. Does Cicely suffer? 
—No. Is she enduring pain ?—No. Death is the end of all pain and of all suf¬ 
fering. It is then, not for her, but for yourself that you weep. Think again, 
Claude, and you will see that I am right. You know that I loved her.” 

“You are right,’’ said Claude. *• All grief for the dead is perfectly selfish/’ 

“ Certainly it is.” 

“ You have done me good, Markham, and I thank you for t. I shall be better 
now, but while I may succeed in controlling my tears for Cicely, I will not forget 
that I have yet to avenge her.” 

“ Forget that, Claude. Those who took her life were merely the weak assistants 
of others ; and you sacrificed the actual one of them who did the deed. By seekinr 
for the revenge you talk of, you might as well feel your ire kindled at the musket 
from which sped the fatal bullet.” 

“ You mean that I cannot reach high enough in my vengeance to strike those 
who put the instruments of their own barbarous policy in motion V* 

“ I do/’ 

“You are mistaken, Markham.” % 

“ Indeed!” 

“Yes. You may, in your cool judgment, believe or believe me not, but in this 
matter cf private revenge, where there is a will there is a way ; he who seeks the 
revenge is sufficiently unscrupulous as to the means which he takes to accomplish 
it, and as to the extent to which it may work. That am I!” 

* “ I see,” said Brereton, “it will be quite useless to argue this point with yqu just 
now, but I hope that time will soften your feelings ” 

“No—no.” 

“ You do not ask for May ?” 

Pardon me, I had forgotten. When the whole soul is engrossed by one sub- 
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ject, there can be few others than can for a moment even successfully intrude; and 
yet I do love May. Is she well P” 

“ Yes, perfectly; but full of heavy affliction. I have procured a lodging for her 
with a widow woman in Museum Street, close at hand. And now, Claude, what 
are your real views as regards the future V 
“ I am at war!” 

“ At war ! With whom?’* i 

“ With what is called society, Markham Brereton.” 

Alas, Claude ! is society worth your making war agamst ?” 

“ It has made war against me, Markham, and so you cannot blame me for accept¬ 
ing the challenge. Henceforward I shall do what I can to conquer. I shall take 
to the road again.” / 

“ I regret to hear you say that.” 

“ What then would you have me do, Markham ? What is there left for me but 
the road ? I have once taken to that pursuit, and it is evidently the determina¬ 
tion that society has come to, to keep me in it. I am as one to so many, that it is 
impossible for me to resist its behests. So, to the road again go I/* 

“ Alas! alas !*' 

“ Do not pity me. Some friendly hand will lay me low; and he who sends 
a hatchet now through the .brains of Gentleman Jack, as they will call me, will 
not incur any great penalty. With my last breath I will forgive him.” 

Markham Brereton saw that there was nothing further he could say that would 
be at all likely to influence Claude, at all events at present, so he gave up the mat¬ 
ter in utter despair. Claude seemed to see exactly the state offeelings of Markham, 
and after a few moments’ pause he said to him— 

“ Remember that I have no tie now to bind me to the world. If you had not 
loved my sister as you 'do, I should, perhaps, have thought it necessary to live for 
her, but as it is——” 

Markham Brereton held up his hand and said— 

“ Hush.” 

“ What' is it ?” said Claude. 

ft l hope nothing that concerns you, hut I heard just now a small bell ring 
violently—there it is again.” 

“ It does concern me.” 

Scarcely had Claude pronounced these words, than the door at the head of the 
landlord’s bed opened, and Anthony made his appearance. 

“No hurry,” he said. “Slow and sure, but the grabs are upon us.” 

“Ah!” 

Claude started up and laid his hands upon his pistols. 

“No, no,” said Anthony, “they will do sometimes, but not now. We must 
play the fox’s game, not the lion’s. Come along, Claude, and you, Mr. Brereton, 
if you will lend me a hand we may manage matters.” . <? • 

“ Anything that 1 can do,” said Brereton. 

“ This way. Now, what I want you to be at is to help me to move my bedstead 
to another part of the room, so as to leave the door opening to Claude’s chamber 
quite clear to be seen. I will bestow him somewhere else, and if you will then 
occupy his bed for half an hour, all will be right.” 

There was no time for anything in the shape of delay. Brereton and Claude 
both exerted themselves to do what was necessary, and the arrangements of the 
landlord were completed in a few moments. Claude dressed himself hurr £dly, 
and while Brereton undressed and got into the bed, he followed the landlord from 
the room. The small bell rung again sharply. 

“ Ah, there is no time to lose,” said Anthony. “ Come on, Claude, I will place 
you where the devil himself would find it no easy matter to find you. This way 
—this way, Claude. After me.” 
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CHAPTER CIX. 


A SEARCH AND A VISIT. 


We may mention that tlig scout who was placed by Anthony upon the watch 
in Drury Lane, had soon seen good reason to believe that the seeming old woman 
who had passed the “ Old Moon” so repeatedly, was none other than an officer of the 
police in disguise, and such being the fact, he, of course, was not slow in giving 
Anthony notice of it. He rung the small bell, which was a warning of danger in 
the “ Old Moon,” and then going to the street again, he saw enough to fully con¬ 
firm his suspicions. The pretended female, upon reaching the corner of a court in 
Drury Lane, was joined by six men, and after a brief consultation they all came 
at a brisk pace towards the public hou^e. Now, in those days, and in these like¬ 
wise, for all we know to the contrary, officers of the police prided themselves very 
much upon the manner in which they weie able at a glance to know a thief from 
a true man, and it is probable enough that practice and experience may have sup¬ 
plied them with a kind of tact in that way; but admitting so much, there is another 
fact in connection with the subject that deserves notice, and that is the extraordi¬ 
nary skill and cunning with which thieves will scent out an officer. Let the 
police functionary conceal himself how he will, he is sure to have a something 
about him that proclaims his calling, and if this was the case long ago, when 
officers really took pams to conceal their profession, and put on good disguises, 
what must it be now, when a policeman, if he disguises himself ever so cunningly, 
always takes care to keep on the police boots, and generally police inexpressibles. 
These Solons of the “ force” must be of the opinion of those wild animals, who, when 
they are chased, hide their heads in some hole and fancy themselves out of sight 
because they cannot themselves see, forgetting that they leave out their tails to 
tell the secret of their whereabouts. But to return to the scout. That individual 
no sooner saw that assurance was doubly sure, than he made his way to the 
private bell again, and gave it a vigorous pull. This was the peal that had con¬ 
vinced Anthony that the danger was getting really imminent. We shall now, 
therefore, again accompany the landlord and Claude. Duval thought that he was to 
be secreted in some of the underground regions of the house, and he was surprised 
when the landlord did not take him down staivs at all, but only traversed with 
him a long landing on the upper floor until he came to a room that was used as a 
kind of store for keeping all sorts of out-of-the-way goods. Old butter firkins, jars, 
bottles, baskets, broken furnituie, cheeses, and such a melange of matters as 
might be supposed to be partly the refuse and partly the stock of a public-house, 
was there to be found. The Old Moon was one of those ancient wooden houses 
of which now so few remain in London. It occupied the space of at least two 
modern residences, in which.everything is done that can be done to save a foot of 
land,jand the consequence was, that it had in it such a number of intricate pas¬ 
sages, that it would have taken a month’s residence within its precincts thoroughly 
^ comprehend it. Then, in the construction of the old house, about as much timber 
was used as would now-a-days suffice for an ordinary street of “ eligible dwelling 
houses.” In almost all the rooms there were huge beams, standing up like giants, 
to support the walls and the roofing, while across many of the roo's, just about 
a foot or so from the ceiling, would run a beam of extraordinary thickness, which 
was supposed to hold the walls together in some way, and by adding weight to 
add solidity and security to the structure. It is with one of these horizontal beams 
that we have now to do in the attic full of miscellaneous property to which we 
have already alluded. This tremendous beam of wood, which was about three feet 
square, did duty as a shelf as well as a stay to the house, for on the upper side of 
it were placed a number of smail articles, and several hooks and nails driven into 
the side of it, served to suspend some hams and bottles of odd*looking liquids with 
greasy cords round their necks. To the surprise of Claude, the landlord com¬ 
menced stripping this beam ef all its various encumbrances. 
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“ What are you about ?” said Claude, 

“ You must hide here.” 

“ Hide here ?* 

Claude looked around him and shook his head. 

“ You don’t see any likely place at all here, do you now?” said Anthony, 

“ I confess I do not.” 

'‘Well, I'm glad of that, for if you don’t see it others may not. Come, :ook at 
this beam of wood, it has a solid look about it.” 

“ Ah, it is hollow.” i 

“ Yes, when I said solid, of course, that did the business. Behold, Claude, j 
I don’t thbk you will have much chance of being found out here.” 

Anthony had cleared the beam of all obstructions, and then, by the aid of a 
small chisel that he picked up from the floor of the attic, he took out the side of 
the beam, showing that, in lieu of being solid, it was only composed of four pieces 
of wood, not thicker, each of them, than floor boarding. The space in the inside 
was quite large enough for a man of a size beyond Claude’s, and he saw in a 
moment that he could lie down within it, and suffer.no personal inconvenience. 
r * Will that do F said Anthony. 

“ Yes—yes. I have my pistols with me, though, so that, if by any chance they 
should find me out, they shall not obtain a bloodless victory,” 

“ I don’t think you will have occasion for them. No less than five cf the best 
men on the road have found shelter and safety here at different times, and it will 
be odd if it don’t serve your turn for once, Now for it. Clamber up.—Don’t 
mind me.” 

Anthony stooped down with his hands upon his knees, so as to form a bank for 
Clauds to clamber up by, and he did so in a moment. 

“All’s right,” said Anthony, when he saw him l^ing down within the seeming 
beam. “ Now I’ll cover you up, and don’t stir until you heal me say ‘All’s right, 
Claude.’” 

“ I will not.” 

Anthony immediately replaced the side of the beam, and then silently, but 
rapidly, proceeded to load it again with all the articles he had displaced from it. 
He carefully placed dust in the seam where the boards joined, and in the space of 
about two minutes he had completed his arrangements, and instantly left the attic. 

“ Master !—Master !” cried a-voice from below. “ Master !” 

“ Aye !—Aye 1” 

“ Here’s some gentlemen want to see you.” 

To see me ? l’in coming.” 

When Anthony reached the lower part of the house, he was met by Jack in the 
costume of a waiter, for he had put on such a disguise for the express purpose of 
preventing his recognition by any one. He was even now afraid that the officers, 
who were not far off would hear him if he said anything confidentially, so he kept 
up his assumed character in speaking to Anthony. 

“ Master,” he said. “ You are wanted directly.’* 
e< Indeed, Sam. Who is it?” 

“ Some gentlemen,.sir; and they have shut up the front door.” 

“ The deuce they have.” 

As Anthony passed Jack, the latter said in an earnest whisper— 

“ Is he safe 2” 

“Yes.” . . /*• 

“ Thank Heaven ! I am easy, then.” ’ . 

“ Ilushl” 

Anthony passed on, and soon encountered the officers, one of whom said to him— 
“ Well, Master Anthony, this is rather a serious affair. We have positive infor¬ 
mation that some one uncommonly like Claude Duval came here last night. You 
kno w he is no common criminal, and his capture no common object. The conse¬ 
quences to you of hiding him here would be absolutely ruinous, to r the magistracy 
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“ Well,* said Anthony; 5‘what’s the end of all this ?” 

“ Why, good advice, if you will take it, Anthony. It is to give up him whom 
we seek at once, and spare yourself the consequences of having him found here, 
hidden by you. Come : a hundred pound note is worth having. No one will be 
a bit the wiser, while you will be something the richer." 

That’s true.” 

Will you take it, then ? Only say the word.” 

“ Now do I look like such a goose as to refuse a hundred pound note when it is 
offered to me in this sort of way, for nothing ?” 

“ Not exactly f®r nothing. Next to nothing, you may call it. You have only 
to give up to us, without further trouble, Claude Duval, and his associate, a man 
whom we don't know by name, but should know by sight.” 

“ Without further trouble !” exclaimed Anthony, opening his eyes to their 
utmost width. “ Well, that is a good idea. How am I to know what amount of 
trouble it may be to catch a man, who, for all I know, may be in the moon?” 

“ That is sufficient,” said the officer, with an air of vexation. u If we find him, 
the consequences of hiding him be upon your own head, Mr. Landlord. Now, 
my friends, we will not leave a hole or corner unsearched in this house.” 

“ I might,” said Anthony, “ask you for your warrant, only that I really would 
much rather you should satisfy yourselves than not: so search away as long as 
you like, only I don't see why you should shut up my door and stop my business. 
That I won’t put up with, for your warrant, if you have one, won’t carry you so 
far.” 

“ We will try that,” said the officer. “ Your house is pretty well surroundedby 
this time. There are twenty-five officers on this expedition, so that you see we 
feel tolerably confident of our man here, whatever sort of face you may put upon 
the matter.” 

“As you will.—As you will. I cannot resist so many; but I will take pro¬ 
ceedings if 1 find I have the power to do so.” 

Two of the officers now remained to keep guard at the door, while the remain¬ 
der of the force commenced a search, such as the “ Old Moon” had hot witnessed 
for a very long time indeed. Each of the officers had a holster pistol in his right 
hand while he made this search for Claude Duval; and there can be very little 
question but that, had he been seen, the intention was to shoot him at once, rather 
than run any further risks with him, especially as the government proclamation 
promised the same reward for him, alive or dead. The cellars, which were very 
capacious, were thoroughly searched, but, of course, without any result but disap¬ 
pointment. Anthony accompanied the officers, and it was amusing to see how they 
watched his looks upon coming into any room to commence a rigorous investiga¬ 
tion of it. When minute after minute passed, and room after room was searched 
without any one being found, the officers began to get desperate, and muttered 
oaths and threats of what they would do if they did catch Claude, escaped from 
their lips.' At length the landlord's bed-room was entered, and one of the officers 
walked into that very apartment which had been so recently occuplid by Claude 
Duval. f 

‘‘ Hilloa !” he cried. “ Here’s some one in bed.” 

Two others immediately joined him, and dragging the bed clothes from the 
lower part of Markham Brereton’s face, one cried— 

“ Who are you ?” 

“ Pray what is that to you ?” said Markham. 

“ Oh f I know him,” said another of the officers. “ Don t you recollect he was 
tried at the Bailey for highway robbery 1” 

** And proved to be innocent,” said Brereton. 

” Will, yes; but—but a man who has once been tried--—” 

“ Whether innocent or guilty, has the odium attached to him for ever, I am 
quite aware that such is the case in this free, enlightened, and religious country. 
It is as well established a fact in Eugland, as that he who is poor, must necessarily 
be dishonest. Well, what do you want with me 1” 
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" Nothing with you, sir.* 

“ Then get out of my bed-room.*’ 

" It's rather odd for a man to be in bed so late.” 

“ Very likely.” 

The officer found that there was nothing to be got by prolonging a conversa¬ 
tion with Mr. Brereton, so, after an active scrutiny of the chamber in which 
he lay, they took their leave of him, and proceeded to the examination of the rest 
of the rooms upon that floor. One of these rooms was the one with the beam. 
That apartment was the last but one that was searched. The officers turned 
aside an old door frame that was Tn one corner, and then, with a hearty 
curse of thei^ own non-success, they left the room. Anthony breathed more 
freely, for admirable as the hiding-place of Claude was, yet human meant are 
not infallible, and he might have been discovered, notwithstanding all that had 
been done to keep him secret. In another hall-hour the search was over* and the 
principal officer turning to Anthony, said— (J w 

“We are foiled, but not satisfied.” 

“ Very good. I can’t help it, whether you are satisfied or not." 

Without another word they left the house ; but a quarter of an hour after 
that, two men, habited like graziers, came into the public-house, and asked 
if they could be accommodated for a day and a night. Anthony knew both of 
them* * 


cs 


CHAPTER CX. 


A great personage. 


. n } 


Jack was in the bar of the " Old Moon” when these two men came in. 

e< Oh, yes,” said the landlord. “ I shall be glad to accommodate you.” 

tc Thank you kindly, sir,” said one. “ We be strange to Lunnon.” 

* e Ah,|you look, like it. I; suppose you will stay now ?—or do you propose looking 
about you a little, and coming here to sleep ?” 

“ Oh, we havi been looking about us a bit, and we have seen St. Paul's, and the 
Tower, and the Exeter Change besides ; so we wool stay now belike.” 

** Very good. Just, step this way, and I'll show you the parlour, gentlemen. 
What would you like to have for dinner?” 

“ Anything as you have, landlord. We be inain peckish.” 

Anthony showed them into the parlour, and handed them a couple of news¬ 
papers. Then telling them that he would send them in some steaks and pickles 
in a quarter of an hour, he left them to themselves. When he reached the bar 
again, he said— - 

"Jack, do you knew them?” 

, "No.” 

“One is Foster, the officer, and the other is Lee, the police spy.” 

Jaqk changed colour. 

" Pho! there is no danger mow they are known. No doubt they think that 
they are c mg the thing rather cleanly, but as soon as I knew real y who they 

were, the danger ceased. Look here, Jack. You see this little bit-of red cord 
projecting from the wall ?’* 

"Ido.* J'*ll J w Ofl I 

" Well, Jack, keep your eye on the parlour-door, and if you see one of them 
come out, just give this cord a touch. It rings my little alarm bell.” 

‘ I understand. You are going to prepare Claude?” - ■ 

** ‘ m we must not seem to know anything ; I will order them their 

steaks and pickles, and you draw them a pot of porter, r ick, and take it in to them. 
You can manage to do that?” 
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Claude’s revenge on lord abingdon, the secretary op state. 

“ Porter, gentlemen. The steak will soon be ready.” 

“ We be main obliged to you,” said one, and then with a wink at the other 
he added, " what do you think ?" 

No, no,” said the other, 14 don’t risk it.” ' T 

Jack quite understood that one of them was for trying to suborn him, but that 
the other thought it would be decidedly unsafe to do so. He did not wishthem to 
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try it, for now that he knew who they were, he had nothing to gain by any con¬ 
fidence they might be indiscreet enough to place in him. 

“ Any further orders, gentlemen T* he said. 

“ No, no, only the steak and pickles.” 

While this was gomg on, Anthony si iped up to the attic, in the crosa-beam 
of which Cluue was concealed, and said *o him— < , / 

“ All's right, Claude. How are you V 3 

“ Quite well/’ said Claude, “ can you let me out ?” * 

“ Yes, in a minute/' 

It took some time to unhook the hams, candles, and other matters that hung on 
the side of the beam, but at length Claude was liberated from his curious place of 
concealment, and the moment he reached the floor, Anthony said to him— 

“ The Old Moon is too hot to hold you, Claude.” 

“ Ah, I thought it would he.” Your opinion only tallies with mine. You 
think 2 ought to leave directly ?” 

“Ido indeed/* 

“ How, Anthony ?—that is the only question/' 

“ Why, look you, Claude; I am quite convinced that a strong push is being 
made to take you here; therefore, to leave by the door is out of the question. The 
old house is pretty well watched in all places. But 'uvbere there is a will there is 
a way. 3 will have your horse waiting for you at the corner of Denmark-street, 
and there is an empty house in the court at the back of here, and one of the 
windows of which is only about fifteen feet from the corner of a part of the roof of 
this house. If you can leave by that window, you can get out at the back of the 
empty house, over a yard or two, and so make good your escape* Will you try 

it r 3 

“Will i? Can you doubt V* 

“ Very well. Come on at once. Only leave word where Jack shall join you, 
for, after you are gone, I know that wild horses would not keep him here/’ 

“ Let him meet me by the One Tun on Hampstead Heath, one hour after sunset 
to-night/' 

“Good. You may take your oath that he will he there, Claude ; so now coxae 
at once, and be off, for I shall not feel comfortable while you are in the bouse.*' 
"Is it safe at daylight?” 

“ Ob, yes, perfectly . The court has not the sert of inhabitants to betray yoa, 
and if any one wished to do so, vho might by accident see you, they won’t have 
time till you are off and away. What costume will you wear?” 

“ I will fit myself out from Jack’s portmanteau. By the bye, did you remove 
it from the bedroom ?'* i 

“Not I/' 

“It would have told tales if the officers had looked into it, hot we ought to 
owe something to good fortune as well as to ill. Show me the way, Anthony* to 
my room again, for amid the intricacies of your old house I might lose my 
way. ’ '* 

Anthony conducted him to the chamber, where they found Brereton up and 
dressed, waiting for some intelligence. He was well pleased to see Claude, who 
soon made a most remarkable change in his appearance, for he looked like some 
respectable clergyman when he had made himself fully up. 

“Now,” said Anthony, “ we shall need all the strength we three ean muster, 
In order to place a plank that 1 have got ready over the chasm between the gable 
end of this house and the window of the empty one in the court.” 

“ I can jump it,” said Claude. **s***o 

Anthony shook his head. f 

“ No, Claude. If the space that is filled up by the window were open, I should 
say, jump away, but it is an awkward thing to jump against a closed window, with 
the chance only of your weight carrying you through it. The least thing might 
send you a depth of sixty feet upon the cold stones below/' 

“I don’t want to die yet,” said Claude; “I must have my revenge yet. I will 
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preserve my life and my strength more religiously now than I have ever done 
before. I consider that I have a mission to perform.” 

Brereton would fain have made some remark upon this subject, but he did not 
like to do so, for he knew enough of C'aude to feel convinced that if anything 
turned him from his purpose of taking vengeance upon all who were in any way 
accessory to the death of Cicely, it would be time—Time, that great agent of all 
mental changes ! He and the-landlord, with Claude closely following, went to 
one of the attics, in the roof of which was a trap door opening to the top of the 
house. In that attic, too, was a long piece of planking, quite of sufficient dimen¬ 
sions to reach the fifteen feet required, and as light as was consistent with strength. 
It had before done the same service that it was now called upon to perform. 
After they had all three scrambled on to the roof, and dragged the plank after them, 
Anthony pointed to the gable end which faced the window, and said— 

“ It will take us ail three to hold the plank by the small end of it here, while 
we push it across the chasm.* 

It was an awkward job, for there was but a frail place for them to stand upon, 
but they did, after two or three abortive efforts, succeed in getting the further end 
of the plank fairly rested upon the window sill of the empty house, and what was 
more, they were pretty well satisfied that two children, at an attic window close at. 
hard, were the only auditors of the transaction, so that one part of the danger 
that had been apprehended from ihe affair, was got rid of. 

“Good bye, Claude/* said Brereton. 

“ Good bye, and good luck to you/’ said Anthony. 

They buth shook hands with him, but Claude’s feelings were too much upon tbe 
strain for him to say anything, and only looking an adieu, he commenced tbe pas¬ 
sage of that frail and perilous bridge. To walk across the bridge would have been 
next to impossible, for the vibration of so frail a structure would have been suffi¬ 
cient to throw any one off it. He did not therefore venture upon such a course, 
but upon his hands and knees he set out upon the expedition. Even then it 
was a perilous affair, and the more especially as he had to make his way through 
the window when he got across the plank. The window was close shut, but 
Claude, as soon as he reached it, having previously provided himself with a glove, 
dashed his hand through the first pane of glass he came to, and unfastened the 
window* It was then but the work of a moment to fling up the sash. 

“All’s right,” said Anthony. 

“Thank God—yes,” said Bfereton. 

Claude did not stand upon ceremony in getting into the empty house, but head 
foremost, in the best way he was able, he plunged through the open window, and 
so for a moment disappeared from the sight of his friends. This disappearance, 
however, was but for a moment—they saw him again, waring his hand, and then 
he was gone and the window closed. 

“ Now for the horse,” said Anthony. “Ah, the bell!—Jack has something to 
tell me, I suppose. Come on, Mr. Brereton. We must get down stairs as 
quickly as we can, now, for something is amiss.” 

They both ran along a narrow passage, and got to the head of the attic stairs 
in a few moments, Anthony went first. The stairs were very dark, and he had 
not got down above half-a-dozen of them, when a voice a short distance below him 
cried— 

• ti - Who are you?” 

“ The devil in a gale of wind,” said Anthony. c< Who are you?’’ 

“ Never you mind. Surrender, or I fire. I am an officer.” 

“ Blaze away.” 

Bang ! went a pistol shot. 

“ All’s fair at fair time,” cried Anthony, as he sprung upon one of f the 
pretended graziers, who by the flash of the pistol upon the dark staircase had been 
revealed to him. He got hold of the barrel of the discharged pistol, and wrenched 
it from the officer’s hand, and then, as he dealt him a blow upon the head with 
the butt end of it, he said— 
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(< My friend, if you play at bowls you must expect rubs! * 

They heard the officer fall backwards and go bumping down the attic stairs 
until lie reached the landing place, and then all was still. 

“ Have you killed him ?" said Brereton. 

“ On my faith I don*t know, but he tried to kill me." 

“ He did." 

“ Then let him take his chance. I will run down and open a shutter of the 
staircase, for I can enlighten the route to my attics when I like. You stay where 
you are for a minute or two, Mr. Brereton." 

Anthony ran down stairs and opened a shutter. A stream of light came in, and 
there lay the officer perfectly insensible. At that moment a voice from below 
called out— 

“ Mr. Lee—Mr. Lee—where are you V* 

u Who's that V* said Anthony. Below there ! If you are a friend of a gentle¬ 
man who lies here upon my landing, you had better come up, for something seems 
to be rather the matter with him." 

“ Beware all of you," added the voice; “ I am an officer, and I’ll blow out 
the brains of the first man who raises a finger against me. I am Foster, the 
officer.” 

Accompanied by these words up came the other mock grazier, with a loaded 
pistol in each Ifand. 

“ Holloa !** said Anthony. u Ain’t you a grazier either?’* 

** You are all my prisoners." 

" Certainly, if you wish it. The e all ’ is only me and this gentleman, and the 
whole of our crime is that we were coming down stairs and heard a row, which has 
apparently ended in the upset of your friend here." 

“ Who has done thia deed V* 

“Ah, that's the question. Somebody ran dovin stairs very fast, and must have 
passed you, I should think." 

“ No. No one passed me that I was aware of, unless they stood up in the dark, 
for your staircase, at places, is like night. This sort of thing won't do though for 
me. It was a fool’s trick of Mr. Lee to proclaim himself so soon, but he thought 
he would do wonders by popping up-stairs at unawares.” 

As he said this, the officer made his way into a front room, and throwing up 
the window, he sprung a rattle that he took from his pocket, which* in a few mo¬ 
ments, brought half a do?®a more police to the house. 


CHAPTER CX. 


CLAUDE S PROGRESS IN REVENGE. 


We must leave Anthony to get on with the police in the best way he is able, 
not for a moment doubting but that his sagacity and courage will be more than a 
match for them, while we follow Claude, with whose fortunes we have more im¬ 
mediately to do. When he had waved his hand in token of adieu to Brereton and 
Anthony, he closed the window of the empty house, and began to make the best 
of his way out of it. He ran down stairs, and opening the back-door, got into 
the yard ; from which, the only mode of escaping was by crossing two other yards, 
ard then dropping from the wall of the last one into the small paved court. It 
was not a time.for hesitation, so Claude clambered the first wall in a moment, and 
crossed the first of the two yards between him and the court. No one appeared 
to offer him the least obstruction, but when he got into the second yard he almost' 
jumped upon a man who was walking in it smoking a pipe. ® 

** Holloa!’? cried the man; “ old friends generally come in at the Btreet door. 
Who are you?” ^ 
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“ A fugitive/' said Claude. 

" Oh, from the * Old Moon 2* The grabs are after vou 2" 

"Yes.* ' * 

* “ All's right, then. Don't you cross into the court. They have got a couple 
of runners at the mouth of it. I’ll let you out at my door." 

"I am much beholden to you." 

"Oh, don’t mention it. The family, of course, must help each other. How is 
old Anthony?" 

" Quite well. You are then, I presume——’* 

" A cracksman, at your service. I don't ask who you are, because I suspect." 

" Suspect what ?" A 

“ You are young Guy, called the * Yorkshire Knight/ ain’t you ?" 

" No. I am Claude Duval." 

The man with the pipe started back in surprise. Dashing the pipe then to 
the ground, he cried— 

" Here’s a honour. Have I adiwally got Gentleman Jack in my crib ? Lord 
love you, haven’t I often wished to say something to yer !’’ 

" What was it ?" 

" Oh, nothink ; but how is yer, my tulip ? That’s all. Come on. I’ll walk 
along of yer, if yer like, a little way. The idear that I should be having a quiet 
go in at a pipe quite promiscous, and come across Gentleman Jack. Well, if I 

don’t tell this here story to the old woman and the kids, may I be-Oh, dear— 

oh, dear, what a world we live in, to be sure. This way. What will you have 
now ?* 

" Nothing, my good friend. Nothing ! Believe me my situation is a very 
urgent one, or I should not leave you so suddenly, but I have an appointment, 
which it is of the utmost importance I should keep. I won't come to the * Old, 
Moon ’again though without paying you a visit, you may depend upon it. I shall 
know your house again. Good bye.’’ 

Claude shook hands with the cracksman, and was safely let out by the front 
door of his house. The sun was shining fitfully as he made the best of his way 
along a street that led him into St. Andrew’s-street, and then proceeding along 
High-street, St. Giles’s, he soon reached Denmark-etreet, and cutting off the 
distance as much as possible, while he did not walk so fast as to attract atten¬ 
tion by seeming to be in any extraordinary hurry, he soon reached St. Ann’s 
Church. Close to the curbstone was a boy, holding Claude’s horse. 

“ All’s right,* whispered Claude, as he took hold of the bridle. " Do you 
know me?’’ 

"Yes, sir. Oh, yes." 

Claude mounted, and then he added— 

" Who am I, then V* 

" Claude Duval,” said the boy in a whisper, while his eyes sparkled with 
animation. 

" And do you know what a large reward is offered for me dead or alive 

"Yes. It comes to .£2000, they tell me, now.’’ 

" You might soon earn it, by giving the hue and cry after me in the streets 
of Soho.” 

An angry flush came over the boy’s face. 

" You don’t know me half so well as I know you/’ he said, as he turned 
away. 

" Hold,’’ said Claude, taking a handful of guineas from his pocket. Buy your¬ 
self something in remembrance of Claude Duval, my lad, and remember that we 
are friends. Shake hands with me.* 

The boy did so, looking quite radiant with satisfaction. He would have 
refused the gold, hut Claude pressed it upon him, and then galloped away, leaving 
him standing by the church door gazing after him. It was odd that Claude 
Duval, since he had made up his mind to meet Jack at the * Ono Tun' at 
Hampstead, should not travel northward, but he did not do so, for, on the con- 
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frary, he made his way into St. Martin’s Lane, and then gt a very r steady pace 
he crossed Chafing Cross, and betook himself towards Downinu-street, which 
all the world knows is a little past the Treasury. The clock at the Horse Guards- 
Struck twelve as he passed it—-he was rather surprised to find that i* was so 
late. r- • . i ? ** ' r 1 r * H f 

“ Well, well," he muttered. Perhaps that is all the better, as 1 am going to 
Set my life upon a cast this morning. I will do something that will surprise 

Europe.” / ..jji> A b 

He turned his horse's head up Downing-street, and stopped at the official 
residenee of the Secretary of State for the Home Department, Several servants 
were lounging about the place, and one went towards Claude, seeing him draw 
rein at the door. Now Claude’s appearance was, under all circumstances, 
strikingly in his favour. There wa* about him an air of aristocratic grandeur of 
aspect, which he would have found it as difficult to conceal, as any one not go 
gifted by nature, would have found it difficult to assume, and now, attired as he 
was in the ecclesiastical habit, and so superbly mounted as he was, it was not ;to 
be wondered at, that the servants should treat him with markad respect# To the 
footman, who approached, Claude said— ‘ . r * i v 

“ Is Lord Abingdon here ?” 

“Yes, sir.*' " , .• >»# M.tf 

“ Very well. Hold, or get somebody to hold my horse, and when my groom 
comegj tell him I shall walk across the park, and meet him with the horse t at 
Buckingham House.” ; 

" Yes, sir.” 

Claude dismounted, and ascended the steps of the Home Office. He was at 
once ushered into a room upon the ground floor, and a servant out of livery 
respectfully requested to know his business. t j to 

“ I wish to see my Lord Abingdon for a few moments upon ft private matter 
of some importance—I am Dr. Bleadon.” 

The servant bowed, and made an exit# In the course of about five minutes, 
there came into the room a gentleman, who in the most polite manner said— •*. 

“Lord Abingdon very much regrets that he cannot have the pleasure of 
seeing you personally, as he is very particularly engaged, but he desires hia 
compliments, and that you will be so good as to tell me your business* I am his 
lordship’s private secretary.” 

“ Sir,” said Claude, “ if the business that has brought mejiere was anything 
but what it is, I should not have solicited an interview with his lordship, but* 
have asked for you at once. I am sorry he cannot see me, as in that ca^e I must 
1 came. I should have thought that my position in society would have 


go as 


put "an end to any supposition that this call could be a matter of idleness 6r 
impertinence.” 

The secretary looked puzzled. 

“ Pray, sir,” he said, ” wait a moment or two, and I will speak to his lord* 
ship again. Is it a matter of public importaLce ?” 

“ It is indeed.” 

Away went the secretary, and down sat Claude. In the course of five minutes 
more a gentleman entered the room, and slightly bowed. . / 

“ Have I the honour of speaking to Lord Abingdon ?” said Claude. 

“ Yes, sir. I am Lord Abingdon# Pray be seated. I fegret to have kept you 
waiting. Dr.—Dr. Bleadon, I think ?” 

“Yes. Seat yourself, my lord, and tell me before I begin. Are we strictly 
private heie ?” 

“ Well, 1—I really ! Suppose we make certain by stepping into the next room, 'I 
Dr. Bleadon. This way* if you please. I suppose you. have some plot to tell us 
of, and 1 can assure you that his majesty’s government will feel sincerely obliged 
for any communication that may tend to the-preservation of the peace bf the 
nation,”. _ - - . *' f 

Lord Abingdon led Claude from the large reception-room into a much s maller j 
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apartment, and Claude himself closed the door, and took care to keep between it 
and his lordship, as he said— 

“My lord, there is a highwayman named Claude Dfcval.” 

“Ob, is it about him, I wish you would see Mr. Hope.” 
n No, my lord, I must see you. It was known to you and to the police that he 
wished to leave England for ever, but large sums were issued for his capture, and 
what was worse, a sum was set upon his destruction. He was hunted like a wild 
beast, and that, too, at the very time that you knew he wished to leave England, 
having found ties that would perhaps have made him in some other country a 
happy and useful member of society. My lord, why did you do all this ?” 

“Upon my word,” said Lord Abingdon, “ this serves me right for departing 
from ray rule of never granting an interview to a stranger. Good morning, sir, good 
morning.” 

“Net. so fast. Do you fancy I have taken all trouble just to say to you 
what I have said ?” 

“ What else for, sir ?” 

“ Blood for blood. I have come to blow out your brains. The consequence of 
the orders emanating from you to hunt Claude Duval, has been the murder of one 
so dear to me that I cannot trust myself to say more upon that head.” 

“ Pray, sir, let me pass.” * 

“ No. You are a dead man if you raise the least alarm.” 

“Who arc you, that dare-” 

“ I am Claude Duval !’* 

The face of Lord Abingdon turned of an ashy paleness, and he sunk back into 
a seat, as he gasped— 

“ Y ou are Claude Duval.” 

“ Yes, you have, no doubt, heard of many of my extraordinary disguises, 
and this is one of them—I only live for vengeance now. Weill know that at the 
sound of the pistol shot that will deprive you of life, and make a vacany in the 
Ministry, your domestics and others here will rush upon me, but I have another 
pistol for myself. You and I will descend, my lord, to posterity in the same page 
of history/’ 

“ Good God!” 

“ God is good, no doubt/’ 

Lord Abingdon slid from his chair on to bis knees, as he said— 

“Oh spare me!—spare me. Why should your revenge fall upon me? Oh! 
spare my life, and I will get a free pardon from the crown, and an unmolested 
passage where you please. I am a man with a family.” 

“ Oh, your family will be well provided for out of the public purse. You know 
that well enough, my lord. I could have, for myself, freely forgiven the man-hunt 
in which you and your myrmidons engaged—you as paymaster, and they as the 
executive—but death followed in their bloody footsteps, and one of the fairest and 
the best of human beings was the victim. 1 will sacrifice you to her memory.” 

The Secretary of State fell at Claude’s feet, and with tearful accents pleaded for 
existence. 

“ Spare me, oh, spare me !” he said. “ Indeed it was not I, half so much as 
my Lord North, who issued the offers of reward for you. It was not, indeed. 
Oh, do not kill me here in cold blood. If I have, in my mistaken zeal for the 
public service done you personal wrong, I ask you to forgive me as you hope to Oe 
forgiven, and when you are before your God, and it shall be said, * This man has 
taken life/ you can say, ‘ that, although full of your wrongs, and with me in your 
power, you spared me and left me to Heaven/ What is a life? I must die at 
some time—perhaps of a lingering disease, during the agony of which I may many 
a lime wish for your pistols to end my sufferings. Is killing, vengeance ? Alas, 
no. I have already in my fears suffered twenty deaths. Spare^, me^-pardon 
me !” 

“ Abject wretch!” __ 

“ Yes. I ain abject. On’y spare me. In all ycur care 2 r you have never done 
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a deed like this. You have often spared a fallen foe, but you bare never yet eaten 
ficed one. I repent of what 1 have done. God asks no more." 

Claude paced the room twice with perturbed steps, and each time that he passed 
the kneeling secretary, that exalted individual made a catch at his legs to implore 
his clemency. At length Claude paused. 

“ I cannot do it,” he said.. “ It is contrary to my nature. I cannot do it,— 
Rise, sir, you are saved : and now, 1 suppose, you will do your best to have me 
killed or apprehended." 

u No. Indeed I will not. Go in peace." 

" It will look better if you see me to the door, m\ lord. Beware of treachery." 
u Upon my sacred word I mean none. You shall go as you came, and I only 
wish that this visit may be buried in oblivion. I will withdraw the reward for 
your death; and if at any time I can do you a favour, I will.” 
w Very well. We shall see." 

Lord Abingdon walked with Claude to the outer door, and- the servants were 
amazed to see the disordered condition of his lordship. .. • - -; ; uil [ 

“ Remember!’’ said Claude, when he had mounted. * I 

Lord Abingdon bowed, and then, as soon as Claude had ridden off, he turned 
round and fainted in the hall of the house. A scene of confusion instantly ensued, 
and it was a full hour before he was restored to consciousness. *’ 

• . i >» 
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CHAPTER CXI. 

. n . r *7 .* >Y ,s 

?HE RETRIBUTION AT HAMPSTEAD. 

Claude said not a word until he was two miles from Downing-atreet, a distance 
that took him fairly on to the North-road, and then drawing a long breath, he 
uttered the ejaculation of— ■ J, \/ i , 

"ThankGod!” fS ,. y 

After thus breaking silence with himself, he added*"* 

“ Yes: I thank God that I did not take that man’s life. I might have done it— 
i meant to do it; but it is not done, and I am the happier. I would not have the 
weight of his blood upon my soul. Alas! what common every-day materials, after 
all, go to the composition of a great man!"' 1 & ■ ‘ 

.As he uttered these words, he came to the junction of roads that divide to go to 
Higkgate and Hampstead respectively, and he took the left-hand one, which would 
lead him to the latter village, though a verdant lane rather than a road, for such at 
that time, with its tall elm trees, was the route to Hampstead. •• As he went on, he 
asked himself if the Secretary of State would keep his word with him. or not. If 
he did not, an immediate change in his (Claude’s) equipments would be very 
necessary; while, if he did, the disguise he was at present in, was in all proba-. 
bility the one most likely to suit his purpose of personal concealment. 

“ I will risk it,” he said; “ for once I will trust to ihe, word of a great man. 
.He surely cannot be so base as to betray me now." 

With this comfortable assurance, Claude Duval joggedf on, and soon passed 
the Load of Hay, then a long, low, rambling-looking wooden house by the way¬ 
side and considered to be a considerable distance out of London. Without 
pausing for a moment Claude rode up Haverstock Hill, and passing the Grange, he 
soon scampered through the straggling High-street of Hampstead, and arrived on 
the Heath. Claude, who knew every tree, andhill, and dale in that charming spot^ 
was always much affected upon coming within its preciuets. It reminded him 
forcibly of his boyish days—of his mother, and her long sufferings—of his father, 
and his unjust death—and it reminded him likewise of the vengeance. he had 
%ken upon the man who had hunted and persecuted his father to death—the 
death c a felon! But the day was yet young, and although well disguised. 
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Claude felt the impolicy of passing much time upon the Heath, exposed to the gaze 
and curiosity of chance passengers, as well as of the residents upon that favoured 
spot, so he made his way at once to the One Tun public, house, where he had 
agreed to meet with his old friend Jack. Then pulling up his horse, he ordered 
the best dinner the house could afford to him for money, and taking his seat by 



CLAUDE AGAIN ON TIIE ROAD—ROBBERY OF THE YORK MAIL, 

an open window that commanded a view of the beautiful heath, he gave himself 
up very much to the thoughts of the busy past. And oh ! how like adnam-of 
romance did much of his life appear to him, when now looked back upom from 
his present vantage ground of safety. He wondered how he could have gone 
through what had happened to him, and now he shuddered much more at past 
risks, than he had done when they had been present ones. But soon to Cicely 
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his thoughts ran, and as she had been, and as she was, he pictured her to his fancy. 
So beautiful, so gentle, so pure, and so good as she had been, to think that she was 
now a corpse. That that silvery voice was hushed for ever—that those> sparklmg 
eyes had lost their lustre—that the soft skra had upon it the pestiferous damps of 
tire grave, and that worms could riot within the chambers of that brain which for 
holy and beautiful emotions had known no superior, and but few equals. Oh, it 
was maddening to his very soul. Resting his head upop his hands he wept convul¬ 
sively. Dur : ng the continuance of this accession of grief, the waiter came into 
the room, but he stopped short when he saw the respectable parson-like lookine 
gentleman in such dolour. Claude did not hear him until he made some noise 
purposely in placing some things upon the table for the dinner. Then Duval 
looked up. 

“ Beg pardon, sfo* said $e waiter# ^ only come to lay cloth, sir/* # 

“ It*? of no consequence. A gentleman of my profession must see much to 
weep lor in the depravity if fiumqn nature.** . v 

“ Yes, sir. Certainly, siri Any pickles, sir ?’* 

“ No—no—* , 

** Yes, sir. Certainly, sir,** 

All this ipen's feelings anil capabilities seemed comprised in « Yes, sir. Cer¬ 
tainly, $if/* 

u iih then, dinner be ready soon ?' said Claude. 

“ Yqfe sir. ijilloal another gent on oss back, as I*iq alive. Corn directly, 

The sound of a horse's feet coming directly up to the inn-door were now plainly 
to be heard, and Claude looked from the window. What was hie satisfaction to see 
that it was Jack himself, so much sooner than he had expected him. 

"‘- Jack V 1 he called, from the window, “ Jack, I am here.** 

Claudels name was upon Jack’s lips upon the impulse of the moment* hut he 
prudently suppressed it* merely calling out lq return, “ Ah, sir, I am glad to see 
you ;*• so that Claude might act as he pleased, either to admit him as an eqq«J©r 
keep him out a» q subordinate, whichever he might think would look best, and 
be the safest to do as regarded the people of the inn,' Claude, however* did pot 
think hat there was any Reason lor keeping up any distinction between himself 
and lack, and he beckoned fu him to come in at once to the room, where the 
dinner would soon he laid , . 

“Jack," he said ? w l did not expect you for sente hours.’* 
u Nor I you/’ said Jack. « But I thought, as I had nothing better to Jo, f 
might as well come here apd wait/* 

“ That was my preeise idea/’ 

“ So I surmised when I saw you, I am very anxious, Claude, to know wh** 
course of conduct you intend to pursue.** 

“ After dinner we will talk that over. Call me Mr* Brown before the waiter, 
and I will call you Smith.’* 

t he dinner was soon placed upon the table, and bath Jack and Claude managed 
to do tolerable justice icTit; so ihat by the time it was removed it was past five 
o’clock, and the evening was creeping on apace. Then Claude, drawing near to 
Jack, and helping himself to a glass of wine, said— 

“Jack, I have failed." 

“ Failed in what ?'■ 

“In carrying out my scheme of revenge. Listen to me, and you will hear of 
one of my most hazardous adventures.’* 

•Jack listened with all attention, while Claude told him what had happened at 
the office of the Secretary of State; and when he had concluded, Jac* shook 
him by the hand, as he said— r t 

| “ Then really, Claude, you thought there was hut little chance of us ever meet- 

ing again.’ 1 

** . scarcely can say what I thought. Jack. My whole soul was bent upon 
revenge, until the moment it was in my power, and then a total revulsion of 
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feeling took place, and the affair looked too like murder to please me. I am very 
glad it went off as it did, Jack.” 

“ And I, Claude. So much, then, for the past; now for the future.” 

The road 1” 

<( Really and truly ?'* 

“Yes, Jack, the road for me. I am fit for nothing else, and nothing else is fit 
for me. Jack. It is my opinion. I know that it will be my death, but I likewise 
know that while I live, it is iny life. Besides, Jack, what are you to do?” 

“Never mind rue.” 

“Yes, but I do though, mind you. The road will be a subsistence to both of 
us; and, according to our old plan, we will take from the rich and give to the 
poor, Jack, so that we shall be quite orthodox in our inode of life. I will en¬ 
deavour to forget the past, or to think of it merely as a dream.” 

* That is wise,” said Jack; “ I only wish-” 

* ‘ Wish what. Jack ? ” 

‘"that I could forget all the past. But it is easier to wish for oblivion than to 
find it, yet time will do much.” 

w It will. But now, Jack, I have an account to settle here, as well as the money 
one for our dinner here.” 

“ Indeed !’* 

“Yes; don’t you recollect a public-house called * The Antlers,* on the north 
side of the Heath, that is kept by a certain Mr. Matthew ?” 

r< I do indeed. And you made the aforesaid Mr. Matthew a promise which, I 
guess, you will now fulfil, Claude.” 

“ I will. Such revenges as do not take life or injure limbs I will take, for the 
sake of even-handed justice at large; so, in about an hour. Jack, we will pay a 
visit to Mr. Matthew, if you are inclined that way.*’ 

“ Most willingly—niisost willingly, Claude. Now that you no longer talk of 
killing, you take al#s«i from off my heart, such as I scarcely knew it sustained until 
now, when I feel relieved from it.” 

“They both rose, but before they could take a step towards the door, the noise 
and confusion incidental to the arrival of a carriage at the little suburban inti 
came upon their ears, and they, in a few moments, heard some people ascending 
the staircase. 

“ This way, madam;—this way, sir,” they heard the innkeeper say. “ A 
private room—oh yes, sir, there could not be a more private room than our best 
one, overlooking tlit; garden, with a view all over the Hea'.h. This way, sir, if you 
please, and the blacksmith shall attend to the tire ot the carriage wheel directly, 

“ Oh—ah !” said a voice. “ All’s right—demme ! Ah ! come on, my Lady 
Bah, these things will happen—demme !” 

“ Surely,” said Claude, “ I have hieard that voice before.” 

“ And I, too,” added Jack. “ It is no other than Tom Brereton who speaks. 
The cousin of Mr. Markham Brereton ; who accused you and Mr. Markham both 
of robbing him.’* 

“ It is—it is. Hush!” - 

“I do think I shall faint right away, Colonel Tomlins/* said a lisping affected 
female voice., “ Oh, dear !—oh, dear 1 The idea of coming to a common inn, 
where there may be common people.” 

“ Why, my Lady Bab,” said Tom Brereton, for it was indeed no other, “it is 
rather horrid. But sometimes people of quality have to put up with such things 
—demme!” , * 

“ What the deuce can be the meaning of all this?” said Claude. 

The couple, who called each other respectively Lady . ab and Colonel Tomlins, 
were shown into the room adjoining that occupied by Claude and Jack, and-as 
there was only a very thin partition between the two apartments, our friends had 
no difficulty in quite clearly overheaung what passed. 

“ This promises some sport,” whispered Claude to Jack. will forego my 
visit to 4 The Antiers ’ for an hour or so.” a 
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I My dear,” 6aid Tom,” I will just pop down stairs—demme!—and see what 
sort of accommodation this beggarly place has, and then come back to you in a 


“ Oh do, Colonel. Come, quick.” - , » 

Yes, my ducksey.” 

“Oh—oh!” ^ 

The sound of a very amorous salute followed, and then Tom left the room. He 
had not beefs gone a minute when, after a deep sigh, the lady said—. 

“ Oh, dear! if I can but go through it, of course, it will be the making of me ; 
but I sometimes do think that something will happen to prevent me. Oh—oh— 
how my heart beats, to be sure. If, now, I was to meet anybody who happened to 
know me, and say—‘Lor! that is only Lady Bab PercivaPs waiting maid.’ 
What should I say to the colonel, to be sure ?” But I think the one hundred 
pounds I placed in his hands has quieted him. It was lucky I found so much in 
my lady’s escritoir. But to marry a colonel with a fine estate in Oxfordshire is 
worth some trouble, and when he finds it out, what can he do,? Nothing but give 
me a fine maintenance, to be sure, and that will be right enough I’ll be bound. 
I shall be some honest man’s money after that, I rather think. 

“This is rich,” said Claude. 

“Very,” said Jack. “What will you do?” 

“ Certainly nothing to interfere with the denouement of this comedy.” 

“ Denouement l How do you mean ?” 

“Why the marriage. Are they not well mated ? The mock colonel with the 
mock lady ? In truth, it would be a thousand pities to separate them.*’ S' 

“It would.” j£‘ r 

“ And yet I will have some sport. I owe Tom Brereton a grudge. I can’t 
think how he came to evade the indictment for perjury which was brought against 
him at ihe Old Bailey. However, we will' have that hundred pounds, Jack, for 
pocket-money, that Lady Bab speaks of.” 

“Very well, Claude. If we make up our minds to rob true men, surely we 
may rob thieves, so have it, in the name of all that’s lucky, for cash we want, and 
cash we must get somewhere, you know.” 

“ Precisely, Jack. I want to distribute a few hundreds among those who have 
befriended us lately,” 


CHAPTER CXII.' ! 


A COMIC ADVENTURE. 


At this juncture Tom Brereton returned. 

“ My charmer,” he said, “ the carriage will soon be ready.” • * :: 

“ Ah ! colonel, what a man you are.” 

“ Y es : I believe you, my lore. My estate in Oxfordshire made a man of me. 
I believe your ladyship has some large properties in Wilts?” 

“ Oh ! dear, yes. Quite a castle.” 

“Really. Well, my love, this secret marriage of ours at Hendon church will, 
[ rather t ink, astonish your noble family a little.” 

“ Yes, dear; but what care I, as long as I have the man of my heart ?” 

A tap at the door, and then the opening of it, announced a visitor to the 
enamoured pair. It was the landlady, who came to offer her services to the lady : 
and the mack sprig of nobility tripped off, leafing Tom Brereton in a very happy 
frame of mind. £ « , v 

“ Well,”*he said ; “ so I shall make my fortune by marriage after all. What 
a lucky thing that I should attract this lady at the masquerade, and that she 
should so soon consent to a runaway match.-* The stupid pump, to believe that 
I am a colonel with large estates. Egad, I never had any estate but a very small 
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one at Guildford, and that the confounded lawyer has got possession of, for freeing 
me from that bothering affair at the Old Bailey. I wonder now what has become 
of that Claude Duval. What a desperate fellow, to be sure. How I have watched 
the newspapers to see if there was any news of his being killed or taken. Ah ! 
well. I dare say I shall never again encounter him. Let me see. Lady Bab’s 
hundred pounds, and my own eighty pounds, make a hundred and eighty pounds; 
and that's about all I have : but her ladyship will pretty soon put me in funds, 
and after we are married, as long as she makes me a handsome allowance, what 
do I care what she says or what she thinks? She is not so young. An old maid, 
or she would not have snapped at me so easy.’* 

Tom now walked to and fro in the room for a few moments, and then stopping 
suddenly, he said— 

“ I wish I could get those jewels she has from her. They are worth something. 
Besides, I feel confident she has’got more money. Bother her, why didn’t she give 
it all to me? Well—well; I’ll get it, and a pretty lot beside. I’ll go and see 
how that fellow is getting on with the horses now.” 

Down stairs went Tom ; and Claude, after whispering to Jack that he would be ; 
back again in a few minutes, popped down after him. Tom—after speaking to a 
coach-smith, who was putting the tire on one of the wheels of the hired carriage 
- which had conveyed him and the sham lady back to Hampstead—walked through 
the inn, and took a stroll in the garden at the back. It was there that Claude 
joined him, and walking up to him when he was at the furthest distance from the 
house, he suddenly said— 

“ Good day, Mr. Tom Brereton.*’ . - J 

The start that Tom gave was quite ludicrous. f \ * 

«I—I—I ain’t Tom Brereton.—I am Colonel Tomlins.” 

“Oh! nonsense. I know you. I am Claude Duval.** 

Tom staggered back until he was stopped by a tree; and there he stool, with 
his mouth and eyes wide open, looking the very picture of consternation and amaze¬ 
ment. 

“ Hark ye,” said Claude Duval, “ this house is completely in my power, and 
all the people in it are in my pay. Now, I tell you, that if you don’t quickly give 
up all the money you have about you, I will tell Lady Bab who and what you are.’* 

| “Oh! don*t—don’t!" 

“ Come—the cash.” 

“ I—I—have only twenty pounds: that’s all.” 

“ Stuff: you have a hundred and eighty.** 

Tom-uttered a deep groan, and would have fallen on his knees; but Claude 
stopped him by saying— 

“ You had better appear as much at your ease as possible, for Lady Bab can see 
you from one of the windows, and she might put some awkward questions to you 
if she sees any fear exhibited on the part of the gallant Colonel Tomlins. Pro¬ 
duce the money, and remember I shall give orders to whoever you may speak to 
upon the subject here to blow your brains out at once.*’ 

With tears in his eyes Tom produced a pocket-book, from which he handed 
Claude the money. 

“ Oh! dear—oh ! dear,” he said. “I can’t now pay for the marriage ceremony 
or the mending the lire of the wheel.** 

‘*1 don’t want to stop the marriage,” said Claude. “ Here are a couple of 
guineas for you, which will suffice for your expenses. When you are married, 
you know, you can draw upon the lady for some cash; and now, if ever you j 
breathe to any living creature the fact that I have robbed you, I give you notice 
that I will find you out, if I have to travel five hundred miles to do so, and smash 
your skull.*’ 

“ Oh dear !—oh dear.” . ' 

Claude turned round, and with .all the unconcern in the world pnade his way back 
to the house aga'n, where Jack was, as may be supposed, rather anxiously expect¬ 
ing him. ‘ _ 
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% Take the money, Jack/* said Claude. “You had better be cash keeper. I 
should ike to send a couple of hundred pounds as soon- as we are worth as much 
to Anthony, for I am sure he is not doing quite ho well as I could Wish hfip,** 
“You have relieved Tom Brereton, then, of his cash Y* 

** I have, and now for thte lady whom I hear coining irt good time. Hush !* 

** Colonel/’ said the mock Lady Bab. ** Colonel. Oh, he is hot here/* 

“This way, ta&d&m/* said Claude; in his most insinuating towestfi hfe opened 
the door of the room in which he and Jack were. “This way, madam; if you 
please. Mind the mat.” 

“ Thank you, sir; Is the colonel here F* 

“ No,’’ said Claude as he closed the door, and put hiis hack against it. 

The lady, we beg pardon, the lady’s jnaid, gave a faint scream. 

•Another such cry/said Claude, ,f and it is your last in this world. Listen 
to me, madam, and act prudently.” 

A terror came over Tom’s female companion; Nothing shoh of discovery of 
. who and what he was, stared her in the face. 

. “ You are,” added Claude, “ Lady Bab Percival’s maid, and you have robbed 
her of a hundred pounds, with which to blind the eyes of Colonel Tomlins, whom 
you intend to marry if you can do so ?” 

Down went the mock lady upon her knees. 

“ Oh, Mr. Officer, for such of course you are, spare me!” 

•“Upon one condition. We officers; after all, are Only men,'* 

“ Oh, anything—anything.” 

ft You have some jewels of your lady’s.” 

“ Yes. A necklace, earrings, brooch, and bracelets.” 

“ Hand them to me.” 

After some rummaging in rather a capacious pocket, a small pocket-book of red 
morocco was produced, which contained the art ; cleS mentioned. f After assuring 
herself that they were them, and that they were of considerable value, Claude 
handed them to Jack, and then he said— 

” Now, madam', money.” 

- “Money!’ 1 

“ Yes, I will, and must be paid well* if I permit you to proceed without inter¬ 
ruption* and marry the colonel without exposing you.” 

* r And you will?” 

” Yes, if .you pay me. As I said, we are,but men.” * 

“Then take all. There are thirty-four pounds, and it is all I have, but I’d 
give double the sum rather than the colonel,should find out. that I am not what I 
seem to be—that is, before the marriage—after it, 1 don’t care, for he must Allow 
me a handsome maintenance out of his estates, and then he may do with himself 
what he likes.” ' ' 

“ Very well,” said Claude* as he handed the money to Jack. “ Now mark me, 
if you by look, hint, or word, let any living being know of this transaction between 
us, I will take care that you shall be hiing, for I "will never rest „until 1 hayd 
accomplished that object. You are warned, so you had better, make the best 
©fit.”- ^ / L ^ j 

“ Do you think I would mention it. Oh ? dear no. I was never in feuch a fright 
in all my life, and I’m only too happy to get off so well. If I meet yoU again, and 
have the means, which no doubt 1 shall, I will give you a further reward.” 

“ Very good. Now, madam, the best thing you can do iis to get off from here, 
and be married to your colonel as sbon as possible.” _ 

Claude moved aside from the door, ahd with Some more profuse expressions of 
gratitude to him for his leniency, the mock lady reached her own apartment just 
as Tom Brereton, who, till then, had been composing his nerves below wi th & glass 
of something, made his appearance, J here was a slight air of composure notY in 
the manner of each of tliem, lor they felt conscious of having a new secret to keep : 
but that soon vanished, aod the carriage being reported as ready, off they whirled 
to the picturesque old irhdrch of Herndon, where the ceremohy that was to make 
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them man and wife was to take place. In a little time after, Jack and Claude 
mounted and left the One Tun. 

“ Now for the Antlers,” said Claude. 

“ But what do you mean to do V ’ said Jack. 

“That I hardly know ; I must be guided entirely by circumstances.' I will do 
nothing very bad, but I will certainly frighten mine host of the Antlers a little, or 
I will know some very special reason for allowing him to escape. He wont 
know me in this disguise, and moreover, I fancy nothing is further from his 
thoughts now, after what nas been heard of me, than finding me in this part of 
the country.” 

They stopped at a cottage about two hundred yards from the Antlers, and Jack 
and Claude both dismounted. A woman came to the door, and as Claude threw 
her a shilling, he said— 

** Will you allow us to tie our horses for about ten minutes to your gate ? We 
have a call to make in the neighbourhood.* 

The woman was quits poor enough to grasp at the shilling, and the two horses 
were tied up accordingly. Claude and Jack then went on foot to the Antlers, and 
strutted in with a careless air and manner. The landlord himself was in the 
bar. 

“ To the left for the parlour, gentlemen,” he said. 

“Thank yon,” said Claude, with an assumed lisp ; “bring uth a bottle of wine- 
port if you pleathe .* 

“ I have the finest port, though I say it, in all the country.” 

“ They went into the parlour, and in about five minutes the landlord came in 
with a bottle of port and two glasses. The moment he got as far as the table, 
Claude adroitly stepped behind him, and kept guard at the door ; then, when the 
landlord turned round, he said in his natural voice— 

“ Matthew, do you know me ?” 

“ Good God !” cried Matthews, “ it’s Duval.” 

“ Yes ; you sincere, excellent, old friend, it is Duval. Why, man, you look as 
if you did not expect me ; I promised to come, but a variety of engagements have 
kept me hitherto from performing my promise, but, however, here I am at last, 
you see.” 

“ Oh, I am lost ! I am a dead man !” 

“ Not yet, Matthew. If you call out, or make any alarm, you are, but if it is 
any consolation for you to know, that I mean to stop short of killing you, I tell you 
as much; but I promised that I would repay you for the trick you served me 
when I was last here, and by all that’s holy I will keep my word.” 

As he spoke, Claude took a pistol from his pocket, at the sight of which the 
landlord gave a hideous groan. 

“ You are going to wound me,” he said. “Oh, spare me !” 

“Did you spare me? Come, Master Matthew, has your chimney here been 
swept lately P’’ 

“ Chimney?” 

“ Yes,” added Claude, as he took out his watch and laid it upon the table. 

* I give you ten minutes to get up this chimney and out at the top. Jack, you 
stand outside and see him do it. If by the time ten minutes are expired, my 
friend here don’t call to me that he sees you, I will fire & brace of pistols up the 
chimnev after you, so now you know what you have to do.” 

“ Oh—oh l' r * 

<e Come, be quick; nine minutes only now.” 

V I—I can’t. I—I don’t—know—” 

“ Eight minutes and a half.” <• 

In a fit of positive desperation, Matthew ran to the chimney and put his head 
up. 

“ Eight minutes,” cried Claude. 

' r he struggle that he made to get up was prodigious. His feet rested upon the 
hobs for a moment or two, and then disappeared. Huge flakes of soot ca» ; : 
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rolling , down in<o the room, and the struggles of the landlord in the fine came 
distinctly upon Claude's ears. 

“ Six minutes!" bawled Claude up the chimney. 

Down poured the soot, and up struggled the landlord. Jack, who had only 
gone outside, came into the room again; and, unusual of late as that operation 
had been to him, he fsintly laughed— , „ ; \ * r 

“ He can’t do it, Claude." 

'* No, I don’t expect he can," said Claude, as he drew the bullet cut of one of 
his pistols. “ Nor can we stay here, for we shall he smothered with soot." 

Approaching, then, the chimney, Claude bawled out— 

“ Time's up!" 

" No—no !" shouted Matthew, in stifled accents. 

“Yes" 

J. C?. 

Bang went the pistol up the chimney, and down rolled Matthew, making sure 
he was shot, and bringing such a volley of soot down with him that Claude and 
Jack were glad to leave the man and the inn. On the door step nearly they met 
Matthew’s wife, and she said— 

Lord bless me, gentlemen, what noise was that 1 Have vou seen my husband ?* 

*• Yes, mum,”said Claude; “you will find him cleaning bimself in the parlour." 

They then hurried to the cottage where they had left their horses, and untying 
their bridles from the gate, they mounted at once. 

“Whereto?” said Jack. c ^ , • ~ 

“ The road !—the road !" 

_ r r 1 * 

j’j ) p " o d a il r; 

CHAPTER CXIY. 

Of:, :o; fou 

THE OLD CATHEDRAL A«AIN, 

What a riot and confusion there was in Winchester, upon that evening when 
Claude Duval escaped from the old cathedral. How the alarm hell was rung. 
How the vergers ran about' hither and thither ; and hew the old superannuates 
canons, who possessed stalls—and uncommonly snug stalls they are too—rin the 
cathedial, looked aghast. How the soldiers swore, too ; and how the 
drums beat; and a strong guard came from the barracks to do wonders, 
when the birds were fairly flqwn. The death of the soldier, whose 
brains had been dashed out by Claude upon the threshold of the sacred 
edifice, was quite an event, and the news of it spread over the 
city ' like wildfire, or like scandal, which is about the fastest spreading thing 
that we know of. The principal authorities of the cathedral, had been before 
that, duly informed that something very serious was going on within it, and the 
two acting canons—resident fellows, as they were called—were quite in a ferment. 
One of them was purblind, and the other was deaf, so that they were not such 
wonderful great guns, those canOQS, but yet in the cathedral, to the vergers, the 
beadles, the singing men, they were great men indeed. Now, in the good 
city of Winchester at that time there was an extremely uncomfortable-looking 
building to the eyes of these canons, and all the men and all the boys belonging 
to the cathedral—that building was an Unitarian chapel; and as the Unitarians 
are considered to be the radicals of religion, and shrewdly suspected to entertain 
various unorthodox views regarding established churches and pluralities, and rich 
endowments, and so on, no wonder that the canons condemned the aforesaid 
Unitarians to all the pains and penalties of burning brimstone, and lakes of 
boiling asphaltura, in another world! Didn’t they wish they could have given 
them a taste of it in this ? We should have said literally nothing about these 
dad Unitarians, but that the Rev. John Harper, the preacher at the, chapel, 
walked down to the cathedral to see what was the matter, and the senior verger 
havin'* runounced as much to one o£ the canons—the blind one—he sent foi the 
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deaf one, and bawled into his ear-trumpet the propriety of going themselves, les 
the said Rev. John Harper should get all the credit of doing the right thing, 
while they did nothing. 

“ Oh, yes,” said the deaf canon, “ D—n him—I—I melan bless us! 
a-hem !'* teil 
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CLAUDE, IN A MILITARY CHARACTER, AT OAKLEY HALL—THE EVELYNS. 

« Come along then/’ said the blind canon. “You show usHheiwjr, Mr. 

Verger, and take care there is plenty of force.” 

“ Ah V* remarked the deaf one. “ We will let them hear what wegha re to say. 
<jo think of the cathedral being desecrated by a brawl about catching 1 a thief. 
t hope nobody has disturbed the curtain of my stall.” u 

Off they both went, and with them the two vergers and the two beadles, and 
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four singing men, and the scripture reader, and the chaunter, and heaven knows 
how many persons besides, w o nibbled a good fat subsistence out of the old 
church. The distance was short, and by the time this posse eecleswstieui reached 
the door of the cathedral, the constables, and a fresh detachment of military, 
arrived likewise. Torches were lit, and a general muster, as’ though they were 
an invading force, took place. 

“ Hilloa ! hilloa!" cried the blind canon, “we must not have the cathedral 
desecrated. Come, come, come !" 

“ But if you please, doctor," whispered a verger, “ it's thought ;here is danger.” 

“ Who's Grainger ?" cried the deaf canon, who had by dint of hard listening 
thought he heard something at last. 

“ I can see no danger.!* 

“ I should be surprised if you could see anything,” muttered one of the tanging 
men. 

" Gentlemen," said the officer of the military party, “ my men are ready. We 
have suffered some loss, and the guilty parties are suspected to be in the cathedral, 
so it is my duty to take them. If you will accompiiy me, well and good, but 
if not I go without you.” 


go without you 

“ I doubt, sir,” said the blind canon, “ if the Ecclesiastical Court would justify 
you in what you say. What do you think, brother canon V ! 

“Eh?" 

“Oh, it’s useless to talk' to you. Well, sir, upon considerAtiop, we will wait 
here while you go in and look about, and if there is really po danger, we will follow 
you."'' ■"'~ v 

At this moment the door opened from within, and a man appeared. 

“ Seize him!” cried the officer. 

In an instant a file of men surrounded the new comer, who said"** 

Dear me, what’s the matter? My name is Harper,’* 

“ Oh, it’s the Unitarian parson," said a verger, spitting AS '%§ spoke, as though 
he were in the presence of some unclean thing. 

“ Never mind,” said the blind canon, j “ We don ? t know who it is- We find 
him here, and we know nothing. Lodge him in jail, that ft §pffici#g$ t "; 

“ Sir," said the Unitarian preacher, “that you know nothing I will take for 
true ,upon ypnr own word; but as for committing me <# prison jbepausp I came to 
the cathedra) to see what was the matter within its time-worn and venerable walls, 
that if more than you dare do. As for you, sir/totlip flfficen " f wish you 
would com® with me, for I think there is some ope lying dead jn the body of the 
.■building.'* ‘ ' : \r •'• 

Lead on, sir,” said the officer, who had rather a poor opinion of canons and 
vergers, and such like. “ Lead on, sir. Forward l Ma?ch! ? 

In filed twenty-five soldiers after the Reverend John Harper and the officer 
into the cathedral. They went on, guided by Mr. Har^r, until they came to the 
comraupion-table, at the far end through the chapel, and upon it lay a body 
dabbled in blood. The soldiers held up their torches, and th? officer, with Mr. 



*? 1 know not." 

Mr. Harper had some medical skill, and he at once tore open the vest of the 
body, and placed his ear upon the region of the heart. 

* Not dead,” he said, “ and a woman !” 

“ A woman !'* 

* “ Yes, sir. Do you not see the breast? This Is a most singular affa ; r truly. 
It is not only a woman, but a young and singularly beautiful one, too." 

“ What—what—what ?’* cr*ed the blind canon, suddenly advancing, closely 
followed by the deaf one and the whole of the ecclesiastical throng, for they had 
gathered courage to follow the soldiers into the building, after hearing that they 
encountered no opposition, and that all was still. 
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“ A young female, sir/* said Mr. Harper. 

“ Send her to prison.” 

“ No, no; she is wounded.” 

“Eh? eh?” said the deaf canon, stepping forward and looking at Cicely, 
f Why—why—it's a young girl. Send her to my house. Oh, the hussey 1” 

“ A hospital,” said the Unitarian preacher, “ is the proper place for her. Who 
will assist me to carry her ?” , 

No, no—to prison. Let them look after her in prison,” persisted the blind 

canon. 

- Mr. Harper at once raised the insensible form of Cicely in his arms, and said— 

“ Let who will molest me. This young creature is badly hurt. Be she whom 
or what she may, there is but one duty to be fulfilled concerning her, and that is 
the duty of hospitality and Christian kindness. You, sir,” to the officer, “I 
presume, have no wish to interfere with my taking this young creature to my 
family ?” 

“ None in the least. It is not delicate women we seek, hut strong men. 

“ What arc they doing ?” said the deaf canon. “Tell me, somebody. 

“ Please, sir,” bawled one of the beadles into his ear-trumpet, “the gentleman 
as you often says you wishes was fired is a going to take the young woman home. 

“ Stop the devil. I said I f d take her.” 

“ But you shan’t have her,” said Mr. Harper. “ I am a married man, and can 
give her to the care of my wife; while your three wives are dead, and your house¬ 
keeper dots not bear the best of characters; so get out of the way.” 

Mr. Harper brushed past the canons, and bore Cicely from the cathedral to his 
own house, which was net far off. 

“ What does he say V* cried the deaf canon. 

“ He says, sir, if you please, that he’d rather have her than you, for you have 
had three wives already, and have got a housekeeper now.” 

“ Search the whole building,” said the officer to his men. “ I will wait with a 
file of men here. Take any one you meet with, dead or alive.” 

Our readers are well aware that Claude and his friends had escaped, so that the 
search was productive of no results; and, therefore, we need not follow it, but 
proceed at once to the residence of the Unitarian preacher, whither Cicely had 
been taken so rigorously and so promptly. A very few words from Mr. Harper 
sufficed to explain to his wife and daughter how he came by his new acquaintance, 
and leaving her in their care, he went For a Doctor Macqueen, who was in the city, 
and an intimate friend of his, as well as a man of extraordinary skill in his profes¬ 
sion. The doctor returned immediately with Mr. Harper, and by the time they 
reached tire house of the latter, Cicely was in bed, and had given some signs of 
consciousness. The medical man at once instituted an examination of the cona ¬ 
tion of his patient. In half an hour a bullet was extracted from a spot near the 
arm pit. 

“ It’s well,” said Macqueen, “ that l had some experience in gun-shot wounds 
when I was with the army. There she goes!” 

“ Dead!” exclaimed Mrs. Harper, 

“ No, madam. This is only a state of syncope, from which she will recover. 
If no very serious injury has been done by the bullet, and if no inflammation super¬ 
vene, the patient may recover.—Who is she ?” 

‘‘That we know nothing about.” 

A loud knocking at the front door of the house now arrested the attention of Mr. 
Harper, who was in the adjoining room. 

“ Good gracious !” cried Macqueen, ° what chance has a patient in such a 
house as this?—Just knock dawn whoever it is at the door.” 

Mr. Harper went down stairs, and found a couple of constables, who sab 1 * to 


him— 

Sir, we are directed by Hamilton, to take into custody the person 
from the cathedral.” 

“ What, a wounded girl!” 


you brought 
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“We cannot help ii. Such are our order?, sir. She will be attended to if she 
requires any attendance, in the infirmary of the jail. Have her we must, and 
have her we will.” 

“ Not while 1 am here,” exclaimed Mr. Harper. “ You can go and tell Mr. 
Hamilton that he is a disgrace to the bench upon more accounts than one, and 
that-■” 

The officers made a rush into the house, and a dangerous riot between them 
and Mr. Harper would have taken place, had not the doctor suddenly called from 
above, in a loud voice— 

“Let them come up, Harper—let them come up. It is all the better. Don’t 
hinder them.” s 

Mr. Harper was astonished, and the officers rushed past him, and up the stairs. 
He quickly foil owed them, and when be reached the room in which was the 
wounded person, he found them standing thunderstricken. The body was 
covered over, face included, by a sheet, and Dr. Marqueen was standing by the 
toilette table washing his hands. 

“Take her,” he said. “ You are too late, that’s all. A stronger warrant than 
. yours has been here already, my men.” 

“ Dead!” said one. * l . 

“Look for yourself. Don’t say I told you.” 

“ Oh, no-no. We know you, sir. We—we don’t want to meddle with any 
corpses. They ain’t at all in our line. Come along, Jem, this won’t do. Come 
on. Beg pardon, sir, for giving trouble, but we h d our orders.” 

“ It don’t matter a straw to me,” said the doctor, “ one way or another.” 

The officers, looking rather crest-fallen, descended the staircase, and without 
another word left the house. * * • * * 

“Alas!” said Mr. Harper, “ and so all our care has gone for nothing? ’’ 

“ Humph !* 

“ When did she expire, poor thing ? Just as I was below, I suppose. Why 
do you laugh ?” ' 

“Humph!” said the doctor. 


CHAPTER CXV. 

Claude’s return to the road. 

*' The road!” said Claude, when Jack asked him what he was going to do. 
“ The road*” * 

It would seem as if he wished to stop Jack from making any reply to this, for 
at the moment he put his horse to speed, and Hampstead Heath was soon left 
behind a considerable distance. Jack was well mounted, and kept up with Claude 
without any difficulty, and thus they rode on for two miles without encountering 
any one, or exchanging a single word. At length Claude pulled up. 

“ Jack,’’ he said, “ we are on the wrong road.” 

How do you mean, Claude 1” . .» 

“ Why, that there will be nothing worth having here. We must find away 
across the country to the great North Road, Jack, If I mistake not, there is a 
lane here that will take us to the right.” 

“ Yes,” said Jack, “ I know it will. It is not fifty paces on.” 

“Come,then.” ' «*-• - m t *. . 

The lane was reached in a few moments, and Jack, as be pointed down it amid 
the darkness^ said— - * £ ' >a 

“ It is three miles across the country to the Barnet Road, Claude, and when 
there, of course anything that goes or comes on the high North Road must pass 
us. But there have been so many robberies on that road lately, that no one i? 
petter watched or protected.” -» . yj s, 
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“ That don’t make much difference, I think, to us, Jack. Since you left the 
road, though, I should have thought they had got quit of their apprehensions, for 
time was, when for fifty miles upon the North Road travellers used to ask each 
ether—‘ Have you seen Sixteen-String Jack ?’ ” 

“ Ah, yes. They did. I have been asked the question myself, and I have often 
replied, ‘ Yes, in a glass, but you may see him without one* Look at me/ 
j Come on, come on, Claude. I don’t want to think of the past. It is too horrible 
for me, and contains far too many sad reminiscences." 

“ And what," said Claude, in a voice of gloom, “ must be the past to me ?" 

“ Think no more of it, Claude—-think no more of it. Come, a sharp trot will 
take us to the North Road in twenty minutes. On—on/* 

Off they went down the lane. The dark, and by that dim light of the night, 
strange,mystic-leoking hedges and trees flashed past them. Occasionally they would 
pass some garden wall, and a watch-dog would bay out his alarm. A gloomy 
mansion or two would loom upon their vision for a few moments, and then all 
would be trees and .hedges again, from which now and then some startled bird 
would fly, with a shrill cry of fear, as the tramping of the horses’ hoofs upon the 
hard ground startled it from its slumber. The air was keen and damp, and loaded 
with vegetable odours, mingled with which now and then would come the scent of 
the climatis; and so on they went until they suddenly emerged from the lane, and 
saw the lights twinkling in the high street of Barnet. Claude drew up, and so did 
Jack. 

" How do you feel now ?” said the latter, 

“ Better, better. Ah! some one comes. A toll—a toll/’ 

They heard the tramp of a horse, at a canter. 

“Stay for me. Jack," said Claude, and into the middle of the road he went. 
“Halt!” he cried, and the passenger drew bridle. 

“ What’s the matter ?" 

“ Nothing particular," said Claude. “ Are you a gentleman V* 

“ Who dares question my title V 

** Oh, that will do. Are you aware that there is a toll levied upon this road, 
and that I am the new collector? Your money, watch, rings, and so on, sir, if 
you please." 

“Ah! A highwayman." 

“Exactly, Come, sir. Delays are dangerous, and my best friends say I am 
short tempered.* 

“ Both friends and enemies say I am," retorted the traveller. “ If yon come 
near me, I’ll knock you down with my riding whip.” 

“ Indeed. Are riding whips to decide it ? Here goes then.” 

Claude darted up to the stranger, who made a blow at him, which was dexter¬ 
ously avoided, but the heavy silver handle ©f Claude’s whip fell upon the shoulder 
of the stranger, who gave a cry of pain, and shrunk down upon his horse. 

“ Is it enough ?” said Claude. 

“ Curses on you, whoever you are. If I had but my pistols." 

“ What a pity. Now, sir, your money, watch, &c., &c." 

“ Well, well, you must have them." 

He put his hand in his pocket, and rapidly pulling out a small pistol, he fired it 
in Claude’s face. The bullet made a furrow along Claude’s cheek, which at the 
moment he was perfectly unconscious of. The smoke and the charge so close to 
him, had no confusing effect upon him. Before the traveller could get away, he 
grasped the bridle of his horse, and said— 

“ Now, sir, your money, watch, &c., &c.” 

. ** Have you a charmed life ?" 

- “ Yes—quick, quick!" > 

The traveller handed to Claude a purse and his watch, saying as he did so - 
“ 111 have you yet, as sure as my name is Faversham/’ 

“ Faversham ? Is that your name ? You could not have one more hateful to 
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“ What exception can you take to it ? I am Sir John Paver sham 1 

“ The eldest son of Sir Lionel, of the Did Grange ?” ■ ^ V 

“ Yes—the same* - 

‘'Well; your father falsely swore away the life of my father, und so some years 
ago I shot your father upon Hampstead Heath ; I have heard of you as his tieud- 
terapered, hard-hearted, generally disliked son/’ 

“Villain! you are then-— 

" Claude Duval. I thank you for calling me villam, for by so doing you have 
ma ie a new quarrel with me ; I had forgiven your pistol shot, hut now we begin 
again. Dismount, sir, this instant.” 

Claude sprung from his own horse, and seizing Sir John Faversham by the leg, 
he tilted him off his horse, after which he began lashing him with the riding whip, 
until he was tired of the exercise, when he seized him by the lack of the neck 
and tossed him into a pond by the way-side. The horse of Sir John galloped off, 
and Claude, as he mounted his own, cried—** 

“The next time we meet you will be more civil. Jackl This way! the toad! 
the road 1 Life on the road for me !” 

Jack and Claude galloped off towards Barnet. 

“ Did you hear all that?” said Claude, when they were about two miles on. 

“ Yes, all. You served him right. He is so generally defeated for his vicious 
temper, that if he tell the story, it will rejoice everybody who hears it. My 
opinion is, however, that he will keep it a profound secret, and seek by some 
underhand means to have his revenge upon you.” 

“ Let him, let him. Where are we now. Jack V’ 

“ Near a public-house, called the Half Way.” We are a good twenty miles 
from London now—-just listen a moment; Claude, don’t you hear wheels on the 
road ?* 

“ Yes, yes. Let us step aside.” 

In a few moments, a man driving a small cart came by Claude. Fancying that 
he heard the sound of other wheels in the distance, as well as thosejof the tart, he 
called to the man, saying— , * 

“ Is anything on the road ?” 

“ Nothing as I knows on,” said the man, “ but the York mail, that will be up 
soon, I take it.” 

“ Thank you/’ 

The man passed on, and Claude turning to Jack, said— 

H I don’t think I ever stopped the York mail yetI will try my hand at that to¬ 
night. It will be something for the newspapers to talk about to-morrow, at all 
events* not that I expect much booty from mail-coach passengers* But there is 
always some fun in such an affair.” 

' “ And no small amount of hazard,” said Jack. 

“I think the hazard is less than it appears. People don’t carry much money 
when they travel by public conveyances, and as it is, of course, everybody’s 
business to repel an attack, it becomes no body’s.” * 


“Very well.” 

Jack trotted his horse to the road side, and Claude stopped in the middle 
of tht highway, to commit the audacity of stopping a mail coach, in whieh 
were four good horses, and upon the outside of which was a guard, with a loaded 
blunderbuss. He had not to wait long, for the mail was well horsed, and bd it 
came, a great lumbering machine as it was, at a capital pace. The lights flashed 
upon the roadway, illumining the trees and hedges with transient beams* 

“ Hold!” cried Claude, In a voice that was plainly heard above all the rattle 
of the wheels, and all the tramp of the cattle. “ Hold hard l” 

The coachman half pallet tip. With annoying quickness Claude rode up to 
the pair of horses nearest to the coach; and cut the traces upon the side next to 
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him. This was done before the coachman could think of what it was better to 
do. But the guard dragged his blunderbuss from the case, and presenting it at 
Claude, just as he had finished cutting the trace, cried— 

“Take that, Mr. Highwayman.’* 

Click !—plufF! went the lock and the priming. 

T Why, what a fool you must be,” said Claude, ** who eyer heard of a guard*s 
blunder 1 uss going off properly. Come down. Come down !** 

“ Oh, no—no—no.* 

“ Come down !** 

Claude presented a pistol at him, and down rolled the guard. In an instant 
Claude seized him by the collar with his left hand, and fired his pistol into his ear 
with his right. Down went the guard, and then replacing his discharged pistol 
in his breast, and drawing out another, Claude cried— 

“ Coachman, sit still, and no harm shall come to you. Move, and you will be 
shot through the head.” Then bolting up to the coach door, he let clown the 
window, and looking in, he said— 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, I will trouble you for your purses and watches. 
Quick—Quick !** 

Two ladies who were there screamed, and two gentlemen gave up their purses 
with surprising alacrity. The ladies likewise handed theirs, and one her 
watch. 

“ More watches,’* said Claude. 

The gentlemen handed theirs, and the one lady, who had not produced such 
an article, said— 

u Oh, Mr. Highwayman, forgive me for not having a watch. You shall have 
my rings.** 

“ Certainly not, madam. Do not distress yourself, I beg. I never like ladies* 
rings. Gentlemen, if you have any, will you have the goodness to hand them to 
me.** 

“ I have none,” said one. “ I, said the other, have one, but it is a mourning 
ring, which I wish very much to keep, if you will permit me.*’ 

“ Certain y—certainly, I make war against folk*s pockets, but not against their 
affections.** 

“You are singularly polite. May we know who you are ?” 

“ Claude Duval V 

There was a sensation among the passengers at the mention of this name, and 
one of the ladies said — 

“ Weil, I don't mind being robbed by Claude Duval, for it will be something 
to talk about as long as one lives.” 

** Madam, you do me honour !” 

“ Come out of that!” cried a voice behind Claude, “I won't stand nothin’. 
Come off thy horse, man, and I’ll show thee what I can do.** 

“What can you do?" said Claude, turning round rapidly and surveying a 
brawny-looking countryman, who had descended from the roof of the coach. 
“ What can you do, my friend?** 

M I bean’t no friend o’ your’n. Don’t make any use of thy popguns, and I’ll 
polish thee off in no time. Come, I’ll give it to thee.” 

C iau.de whistled, and up came Jack. 

“ Hold mv horse half a moment, Jack. Here’s a north-countryman going to 
polish me off, he says, if I won’t shoot him.’* 

Claude hastily dismounted, and the countryman sprung upon and laid hold of 
him round the waist with the grasp of a wrestler. Tug—tug--tug ! 

“ Will that do ?’* said Claude coolly. “ Try again.’’ 

The fellow made a stupendous effort, and nearly bent Claude double, but the 
moment lie let his breath go, Claude slipped his hands to the small of his antago¬ 
nist’s back, and by a dexterous movement he canted him fairly over his heai and 
there he lay quite senseless upon the road. 

“ Will that do?” said Claude. 
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There was no reply, and Duval immediately mounted. 

“Farewell,” he said. “ You will easily mend your traces, and you can say 
that you were stopped on the road by Claude Duval while there was a reward of 
two thousand pounds hanging over him for his death or capture. Good night.* 

Away he galloped and Jack with him, but the latter said— 

“ Ah, Claude, I’m sorry you killed the guard." 

“ Killed the guard ? I did no such thing. Jack, I only frightened him. There 
was nothing but powder^ in the pistol; I dare say it scorched his whiskers a 
little.” 

“ What a relief,* said Jack. “ Now, indeed, 1 see nothing, but a good 
scope for mirth in the stopping ot the York mail. It will make some noise in 
London, Claude, to-morrow morning, 1 rather think.” f 

' a t , : f l . 


CHAPTER CXYI. 

. * ' uj 

OAKLEY LODGE. 

, _ > 

r We must bait now, Jack,” said Claude. “Look out for some resting place.*' 

“ There is a light on in advance a little way. Do you not see it? There, among 
the trees—there.” 

“ Yes—yes. It is an inn.” 

“ By the ruddy character of the light I should think it wa?, Claude. Let us 
drive on and take a loDkat it. Don't you think the cpuntry will be up’in arms 
against us by the morning?” ) r Ih 

“ It may be, Jack. But it won't do for us to wait until then. We must make 
an appearance here again in about three weeks ; the principle upon which we must 
go must be to visit one district only, occasionally. We must strike a blow and 
then he off.” • f 

“ Then you have done for to-night, Claude \ ’ 

“ I hope so. for I am tired, Jack. Ah, this is uot an inn. Why, something is 
going ou he>e. surely * 

As he ipok Claude drew r^-in at the lodge entrance to some estate. A large 
bright la-ip was burning there, and the moment he and Jack appeared, a servant 
rushed out, rnd cried— 

“ Oh, sir, how glad we are to see you. Come in, sir. My young mistress, I 
am sure, will be ipiite delighted, and so will the old lady. This way, sir—this 
way. Is this your friend, sir ?” 

“ My friend.” 

{‘ Very good, gentlemen j any friend of yours, of course, sir, must be welcome 
indeed.” 

“ The deuce he must,” thought Claude. “Who am I taken for now, I wonder? 
Come on—come on. Jack. Let us see the end of this adventure.” 

The servant went on officiously enough before, and Claude and Jack paced their 
rather tired horses up a beautiful avenue of chesnuts, that led to what, as fa: as 
they could judge of it by the darkness, was a large and handsome house. They 
were met at the door by several servants, one of whom, an old grey beards 
domestic, said— " ^ 

“ Is this the gentleman!” 

“ Yes,” said the servant, who had met Claude at the gate; “ and this is his 
friend.” _ .. 

“ Nay;” interposed Jack, who always had rather a dread of being introduced to 
high people and drawing-rooms. te He is good enough to call me his friend, 
because I saved his life once, I believe, but I am only a servant.* • 

* ( fill, how good of*him!” cried all the servants in a breath. “ How good of 
the major. How my young lady will delight in such a trait of goodness. 
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“ The devil,” thought Claude. “ I am a major, am I ? 

“ 1 will remain with all of you,” said Jack, upon one condition ; and that is, 
that no question is s asked me.” 

“ Oh, we have our orders to say nothing,” remarked the servants. “ Not one 
word will we say—not a word. This way, if you please, sir—(to Claude)—this 
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j OLD MATHEW, OF THE ANTLERS, PREVENTS JOLIFFE FROM SHOOTING CLAUDE. 


way. There is a capital fire in the library, and Mr. Fordyce will be^quite de¬ 
lighted to see you.” 

*• Mr. Fordyce,” thought Claude; (t now, how I should like to know who 
he is.” 

Jack remained in the servants’ hall, and Claude, having divested himself of his 
riding cloak, appeared in the really handsome suit of clothes, of rather a clerical 
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cut, in which he had paid his visit to the Secretary of State. He was conducted 
along a passage, and then through two elegantly furnished rooms Into a third, 
which was covered upon the walls with books in superb bindings. An elegant 
chandelier, was suspended from the ceiling, and an elderly gentleman, with a bald 
head, upon which was sprinkled some hair powder, rose to meet him. The old 
gentleman stretched out both hands, as the servant announced Claude as— 

u Major Young.” 

“My dear sir, I am delighted to see you, after all the sinister rumours to the 
contrary. Oh, what a world of anxiety Mrs* Evelyn has suffered upon your 
account. As for Belinda, I cannot say tl it she has teally felt so sternly the affair 
about the property, for the loss of John has affected her too deeply," 

“ Indeed, sir,” said Claude, who felt pleased, at all events, to find who he was 
taken for in the mystery. 

" Yes, my dear sir. But the young folks will be young folks. The report of 
your death at St. Helena was confounding.” 

" Not & doubt of it, sir.” 

"But still, as the old family adviser, I stuck to it that the ladies should be 
allowed to remain in quiet possession of the estates until this day and night had 

E gged away, for it was upon this date, you know, that you said you would be 
ere, in your letter dated at Bombay,” 

" Exactly.” 

" Well, my dear sir, the Wights would not consent,* 

"P—n them!” said Claude, 

"Hush! hush! you military gentlemen get such a ad habit of swearing. $ As 
I was saying, the Wights would not wait, aut swore they would come with their 
solicitor at twelve o’clock to-oight, and take possession if you were not here te 
prove the signature to the deed sent home by John, and which you alone witnessed, 
for if nothing could be proved oa account of your death at St. Helena, you see, 
the demise would hem 4nen useless, and the Wights, according to tbs terras of 
Wilkinson's bequest, would .have become possessed of the estate in fee 
simple." v 

“ The devil they would,* mud Claude, who felt rather 4 confused it this legal 


i 


jargon. ^ , - . 

“Yes, major, and rather than be engaged in troublesome litigation, which would 
be advers* to the Evdyna for a certainty, they would have given way, not that 
the Wights would have shown them the smallest consideration, for a more selfish 
—oh, dear, I don’t know what to say they am” 

“ Really,” said Claude. > __ 

"Have you not heard John speak of them?” ^, „ . r T m | 

" Very likely.” j> 

" Ah, you did not pay much attention.” w 

* No, not much.” 

« And yet, poor fellow, after you had taken care of him during a toilsome march 
of four hundred miles through vhe most hostile part of India, he actually expired 
in your arms. Whac must have been your feelings ?* 

"Ah, what, indeed. Confound the Wights, and the Wilkinsons, and the 
Evelyns,** thought Claude. " I only wish 1 was out of this/’ 

" So, sir, you see you perfectly understood our position. I dreaded the case of 
'Doe on die demise of Wilkinson,* you see.*' 

" So should I,” r 

" Now, my dear sir, l will go and prepare the ladies for your reception. They 
will both be deeply affected upon seeing you,” ‘ * 

" But, my dear sir, I am so little accustomed to business, that now I hardly 
know what 1 am to do, precisely." 

“ Dear me, it’s as plain as possible. You see, John Evelyn, before he went to 
India, was not worth twopence, but old Wilkinson, who, to teU the truth, had 
robbed the Evelyns of a great amount of money, suddenly dies, and leaves John 
£100,060 and this estate* with a clause that he, John, might leave it to whom he 
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pleased, but that if he should die without issue, or without executing a deed of 
demise to any one, his, old Wilkinson's own family, in regular legal succession, 
were to inherit.” 

“ Yes. Yes. To be sure.” 

“ Well, John, when he heard all this, wrote back from Calcutta, that, as the army 
was going upon an expedition against the Jongmars, he could not, with honour, 
leave until the campaign was over, but that his sister, Belinda, and his mother 
w'ere to take possession of Oakley Lodge.” 

“Where’s that?” 

“ Here, my dear sir; here.” 

“ Oh, ah ; to be sure.” 

“ Even to take possession of Oakley Lodge, and to have what cash they pleased. 
Lord bless you, sir, in the two years they have been, here, they have not used a 
thousand pounds of the money at Coutts's. Well, major, then comes your letter 
about the death of poor John, and you enclosed a deed, which he made, while 
wounded, by the assistance of a civilian, who since died, putting Belinda in posses¬ 
sion of the property. 

“ Oh yes, yes—I believe I was tolerably explicit.” 

“Very. Well, the Wights—old Wilkinson's heirs-at-law—laid claim to the 
whole, and commenced proceedings, saying—‘ If Major Young witnessed John 
Evelyn’s signature to the deed, let him come and say so; but he does no such 
thing.' It was then, you see, that I heard of your death at St. Helena.” 

“ But you see I'm worth half-a-dozen dead ones yet.” 

“ To be sure. You said you would be here to-day, and I always doubted the 
news of your death, so I actually placed the servants on the look-out for you, and 
I am sure the pleasure I felt, as the old friend of the late Mr. Evelyn and all his 
dear good family, when I heard you had come, almost made me a young man 
again—that it did.” 

“ Then,” said Claude, who now had a clear comprehension of the whole affair, 
and of who he- was mistaken for, “these Evelyns are amiable people?” g 

“ Amiable ? They are indeed.” 

“ And what are the Wights really 1 ” 

“ Why, old Wight, who married Wilkinson's sister, is a pawnbroker and 
mouev lender. His son Joseph is an attorney in Gray's-Inn— 

“That’s enough,” said Claude, * Damn them !” 

“My dear sir 1” 

“ Excuse me, but will you allow me to say a word to my man, whom I left in 
the hall; I should like to make a slight change in my dress. After riding many 
miles in one coat/one gets sick of it.” 

“ Oh, certainly j I will have you shown to a chamber, while I prepare the ladies 
to see you, and your own man shall attend you* Dear me—dear me—I have 
been so remiss as not to ask you to take any refreshment.” 

“ My good sir,” I will take a cup of coffee with the ladies when I come 
down stairs again, if you please.” 

“ Yes, yes. That will give them much pleasure, my dear sir.” 

The lawyer rang the bell and ordered a servant to show the major into a 
chamber, and to bring to him bis own man. All this was done, and in the course 
of a few minutes Claude and Jack found themselves alone in a magnificent bed- 
" chamber, with half-a-dozcn wax lights burning upon the toilette table. 

“Jack,” said Claude, “ shut the door/’ 

Jack did so. 

“ Have you got our vallaise ?” 

“Yes, they told me you wanted to make some change in your dress, so 1 nought 
it in my hand.” 

“ Good. Now listen to me. Jack, and I will astonish you.” ' 

Jack did listen to him, and thac most attentively too, while Claude related to 
him at full length all that he had heard from the lawyer. . t 

** So you see, Jack,” he said, “ they wilt make me a military man, whether 
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I like it or not ; tiud an, from atl I can hear, 1 like the Evelyns and detest the 
Wights*—why, I feel muoh inclined to support the character.’* 

tfc Do so, Claude. Let this be one of the good deeds that shall plead for you V* 

“ Humph ! We won't talk of the goodness of my deeds. But have we any¬ 
thing in the vallaisc that will help to make me up ip a more /military appearance 
than I now have.’* 

“Yes. An undrees officer’s frock-coat, elegantly braided. Oh, you will do 
famously.” 

Claude put on the coat which, like all the apparel he had provided himself with, 
was of the first character, and with a rich new lace cravat he certainly looked a 
gentleman of extraordinary good breeding.” 

“ That will do,” he said. 

“Do !” cried Jack. “They may look far and wide, Claude, before they find 
your equal. It is splendid.” 

“Well, Jack, all you have to remember is, that I am Major Young of the 
Indian Army, and you have been with me in several battles, and once saved my 
life. You have a recollection, too, of John Evelyn. Now I will go down stairs. 
I can’t miss my way, for the staircase is sensibly lighted here.” 


CHAPTER CXVII. 


A FAMILY SCENE. 


h 1 


Claude, thus attired, and certainly presenting a distinguished appearance, 
descended the staircase, but just as he got within six steps of the bottom lie saw 
a door open and the lawyer appeared. 

"Ah ! major,” he said. " I was coming to call you.’* 

“I hope,” said Claude, " I have not kept you waiting, sir, nor the ladies.” 

“ Oh, no. They are both in the drawing-room and will do themselves the 
pleasure of seeing you at once. They will be affected, but you will do your best, 
I*am sure, to re-assure them and to waive any very close remarks concerning poor 
John. The less that is said of him the better.” 

" I perfectly agree with you, sir.” 

“ Well, well,” muttered the old lawyer to himself as he preceded Claude. It 
is one comfort to find poor John’s friend such a perfect gentleman. Oh dear—• 
oh dear, if he really had died at St. Helena in coming home from India ! It won’t 
bear thinking of-—it won’t bear thinking of.” 

“ Humph 1* thought Claude. “ I strongly suspect that there the real major does 
lie, hut if by personating him I can do a great good to worthy people, I shall think 
the sfn of doing so amply absolved/* 

Claude was right, we think. The drawing-room door was thrown open by the 
awyer, who stepping aside to allow Claude to enter first, said— 

“ My dear ladies, this is Major Young, and I introduce him to you as a real 
gentleman as well as a real friend.” i I* - * • 

Claude walked into the room. ' A young', lady whose age could not be above 
seventeen, advanced to meet him. She held out her hand, but before he could 
reach her she stopped short, overcome by her emotions, ana burst into tears. An 
old lady was seated in an arm chair weeping bitterly. t ' 

“ Pray be composed,” said Claude. “ Accept such consolation as one who ; 
feels deeply for you, can offer. Remember, ladies, that we are all upon the 
shore of that unknown sea which washes the haven of immortality, and that the ; 
time wifi.oome when bright eyes that we loved upon, earth will beam upon us for 
ever, and the smiles oflips we loved to kiss .will be eternal.*’ /,<<>! t *.► r i c ' 
r These words were uttered in, tones of earnest: and of feeling sympathy. The 
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ladies ceased their tears, and the old lawyer, as he retreated to a window, 
muttered— 

“ Yes—yes, he is indeed a gentleman/* 

“ Oh, sir,” said the old lady. “ How much we owe you.” 

u We can never be sufficiently grateful/* said the young lady. “ May God 
bless and reward you, sir.” 

Claude bowed, and with a smile said— * 

“I am sufficiently rewarded by having the good fortune to come in time, here. 
But I see you are about to take your coffee now. Allow me to feel myself quite 
at home, and at once to assume all the privileges of an old friend. Come, Miss 
Evelyn, pray be seated, and you, madam, will perhaps, allow me to take a place 
! near to you.’* 

“All!” sighed the old lawyer. “ What a thing it is in this world to meet 
with a real right down gentleman/* 

It was yet some time before the old lady could recover her ordinary composure 
so as to be able to speak to Claude, and when she did, her first words were— 

“Oh, sir, my poor John—my poor John.” 

“Think upon some other subject, my dear madam,’* said Claude. 

“Alas! while I live I can never think upon anything else. Belinda, my dear, 
do you attend to the major, I am quite unequal to the task of doing so. God 
bless you, sir—God bless you ; I do not so particularly say that because you came 
to save us from ruin as because you have been a friend to my poor John.” 

“ Mother—mother,” said the young lady, “ say no more. Let us feel that, 
though John h is gone from us, he is happier than if he were with us, and we 
shall see him again.” 

“ You are right. Miss Evelyn,” said Claude. “ The more we bring our reason 
to bear upon the subject the more wo shall be reconciled to death. In the first 
place, it is meritable and it is kind, but we leave some one behind to mourn for us. 
Then again, it is the end of pain and sorrow, whereas life is the beginning.” 

*' True enough,” said the lawyer, “life is like a long lawsuit, and death like a 
judgment in one’s favour, which puts us into possession, without cavil or dispute 
about title of the most splendid property in value—the limitless heaven !” 

The old lady looked from one to the other, and gradually she dried her tears. 
Her reason was getting decidedly the ascendancy over any morbid feelings that 
had previously occupied her brain, and from that time forth it was not likely she 
would again make her few remaining years, years of sorrow. Belinda, too, looked 
more happy, and by the time the coffee had gone round twice, the little party 
looked quite a different thing to what it had been. An old clock upon the chimney- 
piece struck eleven. • 

“ Oh !” said the lawyer. “ Eleven o’clock. Why—our friends, I was going 
to say, but I ought more properly to say our foes—the Wights, will be here soon, 
no doubt; but here is what will confound them.’’ 

As he spoke, he took a paper from his pocket, and handed it to Claude, who, 
upon opening it, found it was the deed which he was supposed to have witnessed. 
From the document he gathered the information that lie was, for the time being, to 
be Cornelius Young, a major in the Bombay cavalry. At this moment, a servant 
came into the room and said— 

“ If you please, madam, there are some people coining to the house. They are 
talking very loud, and won*t say what their business is.” 

“ Let them come,” said the lawyer, “ Take no notice of them.” 

The servant retired. 

“ Now, my dear sir,” added the lawyer to Claude, “ there is a nice fire in the 
next drawing-room, and by having the door of communication ajar, you will hear 
what these people say, and so be able to form a correct judgment regarding them. 
When I want-you I will open the door^ and then you can walk in.” /• 

“ Certainly,’* said Claude. “ Arrange the matter tu any way you think proper, 
sir. I am completely at your service.” 

Claude rose, and went into the next drawing-room, and he had not been there a 
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moment when lie heard the old grey-headed butler arrive in the apartment he had 
left, and say— g 

“ Ma’am, there are five or six men coming here, they say.” 

“Let them come,” said the lawyer. “Let them come,Mr. Green. We are 
quite ready to receive them.” 

There was a bustle of feet, and then the drawing-room door was roughly thrown 
open, and six persons entered. The foremost was a thick-set, bald-headed man, 
with a white face, and a most sinister expression about the eyes. He was followed 
by a much younger man, who seemed a little frightened, for he kept in the rear 
°f the older one. These were Wight, the money lender, and his son, the attorney. 
They were followed by four rather seedy-lookiDg individuals, of the class that are 
to be seen any day hanging about the inns of court. Old Wight advanced to the 
middle of the room, and said—« 

' Wei, ladies, you see I am a little before my time. Better that than too late.’* 

“ He !—he !—he !* chuckled the son, as he stole a furtive glance around him 
at the tuperb appointments of the room. 

“ Well, sir ?” said the lawyer. 

t “ And well, sir,” cried Wight, swelling himself out like a turkey-cock. Pray, 
sir, what have you got to say ?” 

“ It is natural, as you have come here, that we should ask you what rou have to 
say. What is your business here, Mr. Wight, as I believe your name is ?” 

“ Oh, very well—very well. My business here, then, is to take possession of 
this property, which you and the ladies have agreed I might do, if your witness 
to the deed of gift did not make his appearance before twelve to-night, and as we 
feel tolerably sure the person named died at St. Helena, we think of sleeping here 
to-night. You will, sir, provide yourself with a lodging ; I have no objection to 
the lad-es sleeping here to-night, hut in the morning they must tramp, bag and 
baggage. At least, when I say baggage, I shall take good care they move nothing 
belonging to the house, at all.” 

“ He! he ! he ! father’s a sharp ’un,” said the son. 

u But recollect, Mr. Wight, we might go to law to prove the deed by getting 
witnesses from India, on oath, to prove the major’s signature, and Mr. John 
Evelyn’s to the deed, you know.” 

“ Then I’ll throw the whole affair into Chancery, and there will be a receiver 
appointed to the estate, and you will all bo dead and rotten before it’s settled.’* 

“ Ah, dear me, yes. Well, if the major don’t come to depose to the deed, 1 
suppose you will, if we give up quiet possession, allow the ladies five hundred a- 
year, as a maintenance, Mr. Wight. Recollect the income you lay claim to is 
somewhere about five thousand pounds per annum, independent of this 
estate.” 

“ Pho, pho ! Don’t tell me, sir, let ’em get a living as they can, I don’t keep pau¬ 
pers. There’s the parish for everybody; I’ll tell you what I'll do, I’ll forgive what 
they have spent since John Evelyn's death, if they go quietly, but if they will go 
to law, I’ll arrest them for that, and I dare say it comes to something. You 
know I can claim it." 

“ Oh, yes; certainly. If you can claim the estate, you can claim arrears.” 

“ Exactly, so you see we know all about it.” k 

“He ! he ! he !” laughed the son. . ‘ 

“ Well then,” said the old lawyer, ‘ 1 since you have no feeling in this subject 
>ci for your own interests, and since it becomes absolutely necessary that these 
ladies should protect themselves, I have no resource but| to introduce to your 
attention Major Young.”, 

As he spoke, the lawyer moved to the door of the room, and opening it, Claude 
stepped forward at once, r and confronted the party. The consternation excited 
by his appearance was as great as if a bomb'shell had fallen into the room. 
Claude had upon his face a stern look as he advanced upon the Wights. The 
son got fair y behind the father, and Claude. coining to within two paces of th* 
latter, said— >■ , u , £ 
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" Well, sir, what would you with me ?’’ 

Old Wight stepped back until he trod upon his son’s toes ;® but he made no 
answer for about half a minute, then, however, he contrived to stammer out— 

“ Are you Major Young, really ; and not dead ?” 

%■ “ Ask your own eyes, sir, for the latter part of your question, and this gentle¬ 
man,” indicating the lawyer, “ for the former.” 

“ The devil!” 

The son groaned. 

“ Thomas 1” roared the old lawyer, and a servant appeared. 

“ Go and fetch a constable to turn these people out of your mistress’s house 
directly.” 
t( Yes, sir.” 

“ Curse you all,” said Old Wight, as he buttoned his coat up to his chin— 
“curse you all, I—I—d—n it, I should like to see you all roasting, I should, I—I 
—Come along.” 

The son, as he left the drawing-room managed to lay hold of a small bronze and 
gold inkstand, but Claude saw him, and with two strides he came up to him, and 
took him by the collar, at the same time saluting him with a hearty kick. 

“ Stop thief,!” said Claude. 

“ Oh, oh, murder 1” 

Down dropped the inkstand, and old Wight, turning to Claude, said, as he 
shook his fist at him— 

“ That's an assault; if I don't have you up for it at the quarter sessions my 
name ain't Wight, that's all.” 

“ Not quite all,” said Claude. 
t( What more then 2” 

“ Why at the same quarter sessions I’ll charge your son with robbing in a dwell¬ 
ing-house.” 

“ Oh, come away, father—come away. Don’t mind him—come away!” I 

“Jack !” cried Claude ; “ Jack, bring me my horsewhip directly.” 

With this,' the father and son, and the four doubtful-looking characters they had 
brought with them, made a wild sort of rush from the drawing-room and down 
the grand staircase as though they had been mad. They did not stop until they 
had got fairly out of the house, nor did they think themselves safe in the grounds, 
for they heard, as they passed through the hall, one of the servants? say something 
about tossing them in a blanket. 

“ Well,” said Claude with a smile, “ you have got rid of your enemies.” 

“Thanks to you,” said Miss Evelyn. 

“ Oh no, I have hut done my duty, and I assure you I have not enjoyed anything 
so much for a long time, as the discomfiture of those Wights,” 

“ Nor I,” said the lawyer. “ Now, ladies, do not let this gentleman and I keep 
you up. Gro to bed, and we will have a bottle of wine together and then retire. 
In .the morning we can talk over affairs more fully.” 

The ladies upon this rose, and old Mrs. Evelyn would kiss Claude, upon which 
Claude tenderly hut respectfully kissed Belinda; and when they had left the room 
the old lawyer looked hard at Claude, and said— 

“ You are a single man ?* !5a3 

" Yes.” 

“ Ah—humph! Whoever marries Belinda Evelyn, will get a treasure, for she is 
one of the best of creatures. Bless her, the more one sees of her the more one 
loves her. She is a real, honest, good English girl.” 
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The comforts of Jack were not forgotten in the progress of this extraordinary 
adventure, and Claude with the lawyer pat up until one o'clock in the morning, 
disposing of a bottle of wine. They then, with mutual expressions of esteem, re¬ 
tired for the night, and Claude slept like a prince in Oakley Lodge that night. 
It had several times occurred to him to make a confidant of the lawyer, and to dis¬ 
close to him the whole particulars of the mistake that been made at the lodge 
gate, in his identity. But upon second thoughts, he considered that it was as well 
to leave well alone, so he kept the secret locked up in his own breast. To be sure 
lie had to parry some rather home questions concerning the late John Evelyn, but 
he managed to do so, and the lawyer had no more suspicion that Claude was not 
Major Young, than he had of his own identity. The blight sun was shining into 
Claude’s bed-room when he awoke in the morning, and Claude *lay looking about 
him in that half dreamy state, between sleeping and waking, which some persons 
declare to be the most delightful period of existence. No wonder that Claude fell 
into a train of reflections; and nc wonder, considering all things, that some portion 
of those reflections were painful. His thoughts flew back to the time when he was 
atfhis father's humble, but once happy home at Hampstead; and he could, by closing 
his eyes, fancy that he saw the co'ttage porch, with its clustering climatis inter¬ 
mingled with the sweet woodbine, and the great chesnut tree^that was some paces 
before the door, and the little stream, too, that ran bubbling by, singing its pebbly 
song as though elate with idleness. And then in the strange dioramic view of the 
past, that imagination was presenting to him, came some darker passages in; his 
career. His first robbing—his first—no, he would not, he could not call the 
death of Sir Lionel Faversham by his father’s gibbet, a murder—it was to all intents 
and purposes, an execution. 

“ No, no," he said, ** if ever there‘was an act which might be defended before 
the bar of Heaven, it surely was that of the son taking the life of him, who by the 
basest treachery had sacrificed his father.’’ After this Claude’s recollections went 
to Jack, and the gallant appearance that he had made when he, Claude, first saw 
him in the Hampstead-road in the waggon, which was a shelter ; a^ once for both 
man and horse. Alas! what a change had come over poor Jack ! t ' 1 And as to the 
fu’ure, how. dim and dreary it looked to Claude. He felt like some wrecked 
mariner deprived of his all, and cast upon the shores of a sea across which he Was 
never again to wend his way. What was to become of him ? What was he now 
to hope for F Was he to die in some ignoble scufHe on the road, or at • iast *o be 
fairly taken and made a spectacle of, to gaping thousands upon the gallows ? 
Tap ! tap ! came upon Claude's door. He started up in bed, and mechanically 
thrust his hand under his pillow, where he had placed his pistols over night. For 
many a long night Claude .had not slept without these weapons close to his 
reach. 

“ Who knocks?” he cried. 

“I.”said Jack. 

Claude knew the voire, and at once sa : d— • - £ i!u _ 

Come in, Jack—it is you, I think?” , 

Yes, Claude." 

The door was opened, and Claude placed his finger upon his lips, as he said— 

“ Hush, hush. Jack. Do not give utterance to that name. Rerhember who 
and what I am supposed to be here.” 

“ It was a slip of the tongue," said Jack. 

“ Yes, and might be full of dangerous consequences. But have you any 
news ?” . 

« None, but that, in the first place, it is time to get up, and in the next it is 
time to determine thoroughly what we mean to do.” 
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" Yes, Jack, yes. 

Claude began hastily dressing himself, and in a very short time had completed 
that operation. 

“ Now, Jack,” he said, "the horses.” 

"Off a ul away!” 
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CLAUDS, AS MAJOR YOUNG, DOES A BENEVOLENT ACT AT "OAKLEY 1IALL. 


"Yes, as soon as consistent with common civility I can get away from these 
people; I only sincerely hope, much as I admire them, that I may never look upon 


their faces again.” 


“Why, what have they done to you, Claude 

t( Nothing, nothing ; but I have by the merest accident in the world been able 
to do them a service, and I would not that they should even know me in any other 
character than that I was so strangely induced to assume, for worlds.” 
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u I can understand that, Claude.’* 

J knew you would. Jack ; so get all ready as soon after we hate breakfasted 


>r 


m possible, for 1 know, of course, that they will not let us go before: 

“Not likely, Claude. I will see to the horses, and you will find me close at‘ 
band at any moment that you please.** 

Jpck left Claude's chamber, and he had not been gone long when one of the 
servants of the house came to tender his services as valet to Claudebut there 
was no occasion for such service, since Claude was all but ready to go down stairs. 
He enquired if any of the family were stirring, and was informed that at nine 
o’clock the whole of them would be assembled in the breakfast-room. Claude, 
upon consulting his watch, found that it was then a quarter to eight only, and an 
idea struck him which he immediately resolved to put into practice. 

“• I have just time, I find,” he said, “‘for half an hour’s ride before dressing for 
breakfast with the ladies. Will you be so good as to order my horse* and cell my 
man to be ready to accompany me from the lodge.** 

-Yes, sir.*’ 

The servant evidently considered tbr.t there was nothing at all ex traordinary in 
this, and he went at once to give the necessary orders. Claude followed him down 
stairs, and as he walked through the magnificent drawing* room, he could not but 
gi ve a sigh to the thought that he, had fortune prompted him, might really have 
been the possessor of so much substantial wealth. He could not but feel, how¬ 
ever, how dangerous such thoughts were to his tranquillity, and he crushed them in 
the bud. It did certainly occur to him to write a brief note, saying that he was 
compelled to leave without the formality of a leave-taking; but then again, he 
shrunk from signing the fictitious name to it, which would be absolutely necessary, 
and he preferred, after all, leaving without any such ceremony. The servant lost 
no time in giving the orders with which Claude had entrusted him, and the horses, 
with Jack, were soon st the hall door. Jack understood at once, from the message 
that had been brought him, what Claude meant, and consequently he had packed 
the vallaise confi ning their disguises upon the hack of his own steed, therefore 
all was ready. Claude sprang Into the saddle, and without a word, turned his 
back npon the bouse, to the inhabitants of which he had been enabled to give so 
much satisfaction. They had proceeded about half way to the lodge, when Jack, 
riding closer to Claude, said— 

“Have you left t note or message?’* 

“No,J ck.** " ' 

“ And yet you really mean to be off?*? 

“Ido.* 

f “Then the result will be that, missing us without a word of expkr* at .an, the 
good folks at the bouse here will spare neither time, trouble, nor expense ta find 
out what has become of us. They will wa t breakfast until God knows when, and 
then, upon finding we don’t come back, they will fancy that we have become «he 
victims of some foul play, and gratitude to you will induce them to raise the tfhole 
country upon the subject.' You can probably, better than I, Claude, estimate what 
evils are likely to arise from such a state of things.* ‘ 

.‘.‘Upon my word. Jack,*? said Claude, “all that is very true.” 

“ You see it, Claude ?” 

” Oh, perfectly; and \ find, and admit at once, that I have beep precipi¬ 
tate.” - * ; 

“Will you go back ?” 

“Ob, no-—no. And I dp not like to write. But I will leave at the lodge such 
a verbal message as, at all events, will have the effect of preventing any such 
surmises as those you have mentioned occurring concerning^ us ; aud, whatever 
may be the amount of astonishment and regret occasioned by my taking so Un¬ 
ceremonious a leave, there will be no hue and cry after me.” - 

“Good,** said Jack. “That will do.” 

By the time this little conversation had come to an end, they htui turned a 
corner in the avenue of trees, and were within sight of the lodge entrance, at 
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which they had in the first instance been so strangely welcomed. Jack fell back 
to a proper distance from Claude, and the latter, slightly increasing the pace of 
his horse, soon reached the pair of handsome gates that formed the entrance to 
the mansion. The gate-keeper saw him coming, and respectfully opened the 
gates, and three men stood holding one of them back. 

“ Tell the iadies, your kind and good mistresses,” said Claude, “ that it is only 
from a feeling that it would pain me too much to bid them formally good bye, 
that I leave tneir home without doing so. Say that, if we never meet again, that 
I can never forget the few happy hours I have spent here,’* 

“And are you really, sir, not coming back?” 

<r I am not. Good morning.” 

The man looked both grieved and bewildered, but he made no other remark ; 
and Claude, with Jack so close to him as to preclude the possibility of any re¬ 
mark being made to him upon the subject, passed through the gate. 

“ It is done,” said Claude, with a sigh. 

“ And very well done, too," said Jack. s te It is a good job over, Claude ; and 
now, here we are, with all the world before us, where to choose.” 

“ What is your opinion, Jack, regarding Matthew, at the Antlers? Will he 
pocket the usage he got-from me quietly, or will he raise an alarm that I am in 
this neighbourhood, think you ?”| 

“ He will secretly, and without for one moment allowing himself to be seen in 
the matter, let the authorities know that you are hereabouts.” 

“ That, upon consideration, was my own opinion; so, Jack, if you see nothing 
to the contrary, suppose we strike across the country to the Western Road?” 

“ Agreed." 

“ Which will be the best way?” 

“ Right across the Heath, Claude, and so on through the lanes to the Edgeware 
Road, and then we can get by Kilburn and Willesden, to the Western Road.” 

“ Yes, that will be the best route. Come on, Jack.” 

The horses had had a good night’s rest in an excellent stable, so that they 
were as fresh as the morning, and when put to a canter, got over the grouud in 
famous style. The only drawback upon the ride was the fact, that both Claude 
and Jack were doing it upon empty stomachs. But this was a drawback which 
they fully meant to remedy upon the first opportunity that occurred so to do. 
Still they had to ride a considerable distance before they came to any house of 
entertainment ; and they had skirted the little village of West End, and got into 
the immediate vicinity of the Edgeware Road, before they saw the swinging sign 
of a little inn called “ The White Horse.” 

“ Will this do?” said Jack. 

“ Yes,” replied Claude, “one place is about as good as another to us, Jack, 
provided we have no positive means of predicting danger in it, so let us alight and 
p in at once j I must^own that life on the road without one’s breakfast is but 
dreary sort of thing.” 

Jack smiled in that mournful manner that of late he smiled in, but he said to 
Claude— 

“ It will still be the safest course for us to pursue to keep up the distinction of 
master and man, for in that case you find out all that is going on in one part of 
the house, while I can keep a good look-out shout the stables, and see all who 
come.” 

True, true. But don’t neglect your breakfast. Let it be of the best the 
house affords." 

“ I will.” >> 

They drew rein at the door of the little inn, and the ostler came to take charge 
of their horses. _ .«*»*** , 

“ Feed ’em, sir?” 

“ No. Only hay and water," said Claude. 

He dismounted and walked into the house. The landlady met him with a 
curtsey in the passage. 
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“ Up stairs, sir, if you please.** 

,f Can I have breakfast, madam V* 

“Oh dear, yes, sir. Certainly, anything you please, sir. There’s a room 
up stairs. Indeed, there’s a nice room below, but Mr." Joliffe is there.” 

“ Who is he V* said Claude, as he followed the landlady up the stairs. 

“ Why, sir, he is the constable, and as they say Claude Duval is about 
Hampstead, they are going to swear in some men.” 

‘‘Really,” said Claude, as the landlady threw open a door, and ushered 
him into a neat bow-windowed roomlookiag to the front of the house. 

“ Yes, sir, but I don’t believe it.” „ 

“ Indeed.” 

”No, s ; r; for the person who says it, between you and me and the post, I 
wouldn’t believe him on his oath.” 

“ And who is that ?’* . 

“Old Matthew, who keeps the Antlers.” •** 

“His own antlers ?” 

“ Dear me, what a gentleman you are to catch up one. The Antlers inn, I 
mean, which, though I say it, perhaps, who should not, is no more to be comparer 
to the White Horse, than chalk is to old cheese.” 

And so he actually says that Claude Duval is in the neighbourhood ?” 

“Why, sir; when I say he says it, perhaps after all I ought not, for he don’t 
want anybody to know as much, but I heard Mr. Joliffe say that he got a letter, 
what he called a—a—synonymous letter, I think.” 

“ Anonymous, I presume ?” 

“Very likely, sir. It was something of that sort at all events'; he says that 
Claude Duval, the famous hghwayman, was in the neighbourhood, and he soon 
found out it came from Matthew, and then they do say that the York mail has 
been stopped. But I am gossiping without attending to what you want, sir. Pray 
what may I bring you ?*’ 

“ As good a breakfast as you can. I will leave it entirely to you.’’g 

“Very well, sir.” 


CHAPTER CXIX. 


THE ATTACK AND AN ALARM. 


Th® landlady made an exit, and when she was gone, Claude examined the 
priming of his pistols, as he said to himself— 

“ So Master Matthew pants for revenge, does he, and has fairly taken the field' 
against me? ‘ Well/ it is quite natural, after what has happened, that he should 
do so; and he need not be half so much afraid of me as before. Then I had trusted 
him, and he betrayed me. For that I have taken my revenge. Now 1 have not 
trusted him at all; therefore .it is all fair, and he comes against me like any 
ordinary opponent.” 

Having thoroughly satisfied himself that his pistols were in good working condi¬ 
tion, Claude became rather anxious that Jack should be made aware of the state of 
affairs at the “’White Horse.” He thought the best way to do this would be 
boldly to ring the bell, and order Jack to be shown up to him. He did so/and ia 
answer to the summons, rather a lout of a lad made his appearance ; and when 
Claude said “ Show my servant this room, and tell him I want him,*’ he looked as 
though he were too stupid to understand even so simple an affair. He, however, 
growled out a sort of assent to the proposition, and left the room. 

“ I won’t go without my breakfast if 1 can help it,” said Claude. 

At this moment he heard a great noise of %otsteps upon the stairs, and the idea 
that danger was approaching came naturally to his mind. He sprang to hia feet. 
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and stood with a pistol in each hand. In another moment he heard the voice of the 
landlady saying— 

“ The back room, Mr. Joliffe, if you please. There’s a gentleman in the 
front.” 

“ Oil, very well,” said a voice. “ Now, my lads, come along, and I will give 
you your instructions how to act in this matter.” 

The clatter of feet died away in the room adjoining to that in which Claude 
was, and then, before he could decide upon any particular course of action, the 
landlady herself came in to lay the cloth for his breakfast. She was followed 
closely by Jack, to whom,, it appeared, the waiter had duly delivered Claude’s 
message. 

“ I hope, sir,” said the landlady, "you will excuse the house not being quite so 
quiet as it is usually, but Mr. Joliffe finds that the public room down stairs, of 
course, can't be kept all to himself, so he has come to the back room on this floor ; 
but the constables will soon be all gone, and then there will be no noise at all.' ’ 

“Thank you. And are they going after Claude Duval ? w 

“Yes, sir. I’m sure I don’t know whether to hope they will catch him or not. 
They do say he is a polite man to the ladies.” 

“ So I have heard, madam.” 

“ Oh dear, yes. Bless you, sir, there are no end of stories told of him. Ah— 
poor fellow! who shall say what drove him to be what he is ?’* 

“Who indeed.” 

“ Ah ! well—well: perhaps, after all, they may burn their fingers by meddling 
with him at all, poor fellow, and so I have told Mr. Joliffe, though he did only 
laugh and say he wouldn’t mind a slight scorch to lay hold of Duval.” 

“This Mr. Joliffe, you say, is a constable ?” 

“ Why, yes, sir; and he is a sort of clerk to the magistrates hereabouts, and all 
that sort of thing. You see, sir, he is going to stay here all day, and send people 
out to catch Duval, and to hear what reports they can bring him, and then, I dare 
say, we shall have Sir Lionel Faversham too, in the course of the day, here. That 
is the son of the old baronet who was killed on the heath, they do say, by Claude 
Duval, long ago. But one must not believe all one hears.” 

“ Certainly not, madam.” 

The boy now made his appearance with a tray, upon which was, certainly, a' 
breakfast that Claude felt strongly inclined to do justice to, notwithstanding that 
his position was getting each moment more critical. There were eggs in abun¬ 
dance—grilled ham—salt fish—and coffee and hot rolls—a breakfast peculiarly in¬ 
viting to one who had ridden six miles oil an empty stomach. Jack said not a 
word while the landlady was thus speaking, but when, after asking Clande if there 
was anything more he wanted, and receiving an answer in the negative had left 
the room, he said— 

“ Claude—Claude.” 

“Hush, Jack ! Do you forget that in the next room there is danger?” 

“ No—no. I heard all—I know all ; but my voice was not sufficiently loud to 
reach any ears but yours.—What will you do ?” 

“ Eat my breakfast, Jack.” 

“What!—Can you sit down to breakfast while those who would destroy you 
are only divided from you by a thin partition ?” 

“ And why not. Jack ? With my breakfast, I assure you that I shall feel much 
more ready to combat with them than without it. And now that we are here, sit 
down, and as rapidly as may be, refresh yourself. We may have woik before us 
that possibly will interfere with our dinner.” 

Jack was truly astonished at the coolness of Claude, and before he could prevail 
upon himself to sit down at the table, lie would first go to the door, in order to be 
fully satisfied that there was no listener there. Finding, however, the staircase 
and landing quite clear, he returned, and did partake of some of the breakfast, 
while Claude 4 id the same, and said to him in a low voice— 

“ What have you heard below, Jack ?” 
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“Only that the whole country will soon be up in arms against ns.’ 1 

"Is that all?" *5£lw?i 

“ Yes—with a few trifling details.’’ 

“ And do you know to whom we are indebted for all this ?” 

"No.” 

“ Then T can tell you : it is to Matthew. Nay, Jack, we ought to have expected 
it. He is now a fair and open foe, arid so I do not fear him. But tell me, do you 
think that there is the smallest suspicion below of who we are ?’ 

. “ I do not, Claude : ana yet a man did come and look curiously at the horses. 
I did not know him, nor did he look like an officer, or one who would be likely to 
know us j and so many persons affect to look curiously at horses, upon the affecta¬ 
tion of being great judges of them, when their information extends not much 
further than knowing the head from the tail, that I did not take much notice of 
that circumstance.” 

“Humph ! Eat away, Jack.* 

“ I am satisfied.” 

“ Very well—-so am I. Now go, and boldly get the horses to the door. There 
is no one there, I think.” 

As he spoke Claude rose and went to the window, which commanded a good 
view of the front of the inn, and a road that led from it tp Hampstead. After a 
moment he turned and beckoned to Jack. 

6< What is it ?” asked Jack. 

“Come and look. Do you know.that man in the rough great coat, coming 
down the road ?” 

“Yes—yes. It is Matthew. 0 ... 

“ To be sure it is. He is coming here to consult with the Mr. Joliffe who is 
in the next room, and a most fortunate circumstance it is too.” 

• “.Fortunate?” ( , . i, < 

“ Yes, Jack, for as true as I stand here, I will frighten that Mr. Joliffe, and old 
Matthew, into getting us go as quietly as they ever mean to go themselves from 
this inn.* . . , 

“ Claude, you do things that nobody else can do, or ever thought of doing; l 
will keep out of the way of Matthew, for he would know me at once, and seeing 
me. He would guess that you were not far off.” 

“ Wait until he comes up.” 

Jack did wait, and in the course of about five minutes, the greater portion of 
which were consumed by Mr. Matthew in rousing his spirits down stairs at the bar 
of the “ White Horse” with something strong, he was heard slowly coming up 
. to speak to Joliffe* Claude thought it just possible he might open the wrong door, 
and as he did not at that juncture want an interview with Matthew, he approacned 
it, and held the lock. His suspicions were correct, for Matthew did try that 
room. 

“Mr. Joliffe,” he said, “it’s only me.” , 

Joliffe heard him, and called from the back room to him. “ This way, Matthew 
—this way—I am in the back room.” 

“Oh, very well, sir,” said Matthew. “Thank you, sir.” 

The door of the back room was opened, and closed again upon Mr. Matthew ; 
after which, Claude, in a whisper to Jack, said— 

“ Well, what do you think of our affair now, Jack. Are we not in a prosperous 
condition ?” 

■ “Very; hut hark! Some one else is coming up stairs. Hold the door still, 
Claude.” 

“ l am. Ah, this visitor of Mr. Joliffe’s knows the way, for he has gone direct 
into the room. I feel a great desire to know what he says. Jack, you turn all 
your attention to listening for the approach of any one from below, while I do 
these gentry in the next room the honour of listening to what they may be talk¬ 
ing about.” , . f/ „ / s* 

This was hazardous, but it was, perhaps, the only way iu which Claude could 
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ascertain the amount of his danger, and he was determined to adopt it. While 
Jack, therefore, with his body bent over the balustrades of the staircase, listened 
for any sound that might come from below, Claude placed his ear to the keyhole 
of the next apartment. 

4< Are you sure?” he heard some one say.*' 

“ If they are not the horses of Claude Duval, and the man who goes about with 
him, I will consent to be hung,” said another. 

“ There, you be off, and get what armed assistance you can from Hampstead,” 
said Joliffe, “while I and Matthew remain here. You need not be gone above 
an hour at the outside ; and, for the love cf Heaven, I beg that you will make no 
alarm here, for if you do, I won’t take upon myself to say what might be the 
consequence*.* 

“Nor I—nor I,” said Matthew, whose voice betrayed the pitiable state of alarm 
in which he was. “ Oh, how I do wish I had never meddled with the affair.” 

“Phe! Pho!” said Joliffe. “You be off, Simson.” 

Claude had enough. With rapidity he got back to his room again with Jack, 
and then he closed the door carefully. In another moment, he heard the man who 
was named Simson; and who had brought the report about the horses, go down 
stairs at great speed. 

“ What will you do, Claude ?’* again interposed Jack. 

“Hark you. Jack—-we must get away. You go down stairs and get the horses 
to the door, and trust me for coming alter you.” 

“ No—no, Claude, you are risking too much. If you are really going to face 
those men, let me be with you. I would live or die with you, Claude. You are 
by far too adventurous, and too generous to face such men alone, whereas with me 
in your company you are better protected against any danger.” 

“ Believe me, my dear Jack, there is very little danger in this whole affair, and 
none at all against which I cannot be fully prepared. Go, if you really regard me, 
and get the horses to the door. Pay the landlady and the ostler.* 

“ Yes,” replied Jack. 

Without another word Jack left the room, and then Claude began to make his 
preparations for the interview he was determined to have with Joliffe, and Mat¬ 
thew, the landlord of the Antlers. He found in a drawer of the room some corks, 
and providing himself with two of the largest, he put them in his pocket, and then 
with a double barrelled pistol in his right hand—a small but admirable weapon, 
which he knew he could depend upon—he coolly walked across the landing, and 
with a sudden movement opened at once the door of the back room, in which 
were his two foes. 


CHAPTER CXX. 
the chase and the capture. 

Joupee had a bottle of wine before him, and upon the table, likewise, was a plate 
with some nuts m it, so that it was quite clear he had no dea, while engaged in 
endeavouring to capture Claude Duval, and bring him to what he called justice, 
any intention of mortifying his inward man. Matthew was facing the door, as 
well as Jbiliffe, so that they both had the full advantage, such as it was, of seeing 
Claude the moment he came into the room ; and stare they did with all the power 
they were capable of. Claude closed the door behind him immediately, and said, 
in quite a composed and confidential sort of voice— 

“Gentlemen, have you any real business with me ?* 

“ Ob, good gracious!” cried Matthew. » 

“Who are you?” said Joliffe, rising. 

“ Sit still, sir. I am Claude Duval.” 

Joliffe sunk into his seat again, and turned as white as a sheet, while Matthew** 
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teeth palpably chattered in his head, and his knees smote each other under the 
table. 

“Sir, 5 ’ added Claude# looking hard at Joliffe, “have you any business 
with me?" 

“ No—no—I—I only—I arrest—you in the king’s—-name." 

“Pray say that again.” 

Claude held his pistol in a direct line with Joliffe’s eyes, and Matthew, in a tone 
of agony, said— . . - 

“ He’ll do -it—he’ll do it, Mr. Joliffe—he—he don’t mind what he does. I 
shall never recover the full use of my back, through the dreadful chimney 
business.” 

“ I—I don’t want you, sir,” said Joliffe. “ This unexpected meeting is rather 
—rather in a manner of speaking-” 

“ Too great a pleasure,” put in Matthew. “ I’ll go home, if you please, Mr. 
Duval.” 

“ Not yet,” said Claude. “ Mr. Joliffe, I was led to believe that yon wished 
nothing more than to apprehend me, and that, of course, by coming into your 
society in this way* I should be giving you the desired opportunity, Come, sir, 
you are armed. Here am I, the notorious Claude Duval. Why don’t you im¬ 
mortalize yourself by taking me at once?” 

“ Here goes then,” said Joliffe, suddenly pulling his hand from under the table. 
“ Here goes for a try at it.” 

A pistol was in bis grasp, but Matthew caught him by the arm, exclaiming— 
“No, no, Joliffe. Mr. Joliffe, don't try it. You might as well, try to shoot 
the devil himself, as Claude Duval. Lots have heard it. I tell you, sir, he is 
ihot proof. Don’t attempt it. You will fail, and then we are dead men.'* 
Claude did not give Joliffe much time to contest the matter with Matthew, but 
leaning over the table, he wrested the pistol from him in a moment, and laid it 
out of reach, saying as he did so— 

“Well, sir, have you done what you intend, or have you any other snug little 
chance ready, by which you think you may catch me ?” 

“ Have mercy upon me !” 

“ Stuff—stuff.” 

“ Oh, yes,” added Matthew. “ Have mercy upon us, Claude Duval." 

“ Mercy!—But what have you done to me, either of you, that you should 
ca ! l upon roe for mercy? Mr. Joliffe, it is your promise to try and take me. It 
is mine to elude y our* attempt. I am not cruel nor revengeful. As for you, 
Matthew, we were once friends, at least, I thought so, and I trusted you. . You 
betrayed me, and for that I owed you a grudge, which I paid off, so that in he 
present affair, except that you really have no business to interfere at all in the 
matter, I have nothing very particular to reproach you with." 

“ Then you don’t mean,” whined Matthew, “to do me any hurt ?” 
u None, whatever.” 

“ Nor me ?” said Joliffe. . > r ? * ’ 

“ Certainly not." r r 

“ Then, Claude Duval, you are one of the most generous of men, for any one 
but yourself would take my life for that pistol business ; and to show you that I 
appreciate your generosity, there is the fellow to the pistol you have already taken 
from me.” / . \ < ' 

As he said this, Joliffe took another pistol from his pocket, and laid it upon the 
table, before Claude, who removed it more for the sake of keeping it *at of 
Matthew’s way than Joliffe’s, for of the latter he had now no suspicions, but of 
the former he had abundance. _ - r . 

“Now, Mr. Joliffe,” said Claude, “ while I am here, you are acting under 
durance, but the moment my back is turned it will be your duty to give an alarm 

“Nay," said Joliffe, “I-” , c ^ 

“ Now, hear me out. I say you must give an alarm. Your duty calls upon 
you to do so, and if you do not, you will he very properly subjected to the severest 










CLAUDE AND JACK DISGUISES ONE OF THEIR PURSUERS, AND GIVE HIM INTO CUSTODY. 

Matthew groaned. < * 

* “ Yes. He will do so from choice, arising from a deep and enduring hatred 
towards me, founded upon revenge.” 

JolifFe said nothing, but he felt the full force of what Claude said, and when the 
latter added— 

“ Therefore, Mr. Joliffe, I must prevent you, by gagging and bindings fro™ 
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reproaches, and in all probability sacrifice your livelihood. As for Matthew, true, 
it is quite another affair. No positive duty, on account of his position, calls upon 
him to give any alarm, or to raise any hue and cry after me.” 

“ Oh, dear no," said Matthew. “ How true that is.’* 

“But,*’continued Claude, “ he will do so as a matter of choice." 
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giving the alarm I speak of, because it is your duty to give it, and I must gag 
and bind you still more firmly, because it kfsyour inclination to do it, Matth w.” 
Matthew merely nodded. "» " - •<'■> ’■ k 

Claude began upon Matthew. First he securely tied his hands behind him 
with his own cravat, and then he propped open his mouth with the largest of the 
corks, and tied one of his braces round his mouth in such a way as effectually 
to secure the cork in its position. , ‘ 

“ Now, friend Matthew,” he said, “ I will give you leave to call out if you can, 
until some one comes to relieve you.” 

“ And don’t drum upon the floor with your feet,” said Joliffe. 

“ A good hint,” thought Claude, and he tied Mr. Matthew’s legs to the chair, in 
such a way that if he attempted to ; move much, he would in all probability get a 
very awkward fall, chair and all. There was no doubt in Claude’s mind but that he 
had awakened in the mind of Joliffe a kind of g rateful feeling for spring his life 
after the pistol had been produced, and that Joliffe had purposely given him the 
hint about the possibility of Matthew giving an alarm by drumming with tiis 
feet upon the floor. Acting, therefore, upon this supposition, Claude, although he 
went through the same process of pinioning with Mr. Joliffe, he took good care that 
it should by no mean? materially incommode him. > i \ , ’ *y 

“ Now, gentlemen,” said Claude. 4i X shall take my leave of you.” 

Neither of them could answer him, so he went off at once to the door, and left 
the room. Without, then, waking one moment longer, he went down stairs, and 
passing rapidly along the passage, emerged at the front door, v here, to his great 
foy be found Jack waiting with the horses. Jack was mounted upon bis own, 
mU bolding Claude’s by the bridle. 

“ Is everything settled, Jack?’ 

"Yes, yes! Mount.” 

Claude did so. The landlady appeared at the door to make her be?t curtsey, 
and in another moment Claude was off. 

“ Hurrah 1” said Jack. “ You got the better of them.” 

Easily, Jack. Matthew was the only real enemy I had there, and I have 
secured him sufficiently effectually, I think, to prevent him from giviRgany alarm 
until we are some dil ance off. Let us push on.” 

They put their steeds to a sharp trot, and were soon half a mile from the public- 
house, and rapidly approaching the Edge ware Road, when they heard the ound 
of a horse’s steps coming at fufl gallop towards them. They both drew aside, in 
order to observe who it was, and to allow him to pass if desirable. A few moments 
sufficed to bring the horseman close at hand. 

“ Claude,” said Jack, “ it is the man who was looking at the horses in the inn 
yard.” .. 

The man impulsively pulled up, and his horse almost fell upon its haunches as 
he did so, so sudden was the check which it received. Claude dashed forward, 
and caught him by one arm, exclaiming as he did so— 

** Any opposition, and you are a dead man t 

« Not exactly 1” said the fellow, as he with his disengaged hand drew a pistol 
from the side of his saddle, and presented it at Claude. The latter had just 
time to throw his head on one side, and so escape a couple of bullets with which 
it was loaded. 

^ Good!”said Claude. u Now my friend, take that - •’ 

“ Spare me,” said the man, «I yield to you. Make your escape. There is a 
strong party of twelve armed men, half a mile off only.” 

Claude had not intended to fire at him, but he certainly had meant to knock 
him off his horse with the stock of his pistol, but when the man asked for mercy 

he suspended the blow, and said— : 

(t You deserve it, but X have let so many off, ihat I don’t see why 1 should make 
a special sacrifice of you. Are they officers who are coming V’ , 

“ No, no!. You are, I suppose—,.*•-< • 

“ Claude Duvall” 
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u Yes. Nobody but he would have escaped my shot, and then spared me 
from the consequence of missiDg him.’’ 

Claude was in thought for a moment, and then he said— 

“ Jack, dismount. I want you to hold this man a moment or two. Take off his 
horse s girth too, $hd, open the vallaise. Quick, Jack ; I think I hear the party he 
speaks of coming.* 

Jack could not conceive what Caude meant to do, but he rapidly obeyed the 
order given to him for all that. Claude dragged the man off the horse, and handed 
him then to Jack. One cut with a horsewhip sent the horse off at full gallop, so 
that that encumbrance was got effectually rid of. Claude then took from the 
vallaise an old scarlet coat that he had been in the habit of wearing sometimes, 
and a cravat with long lace ends. Both of them, with the assistance of Jack, he 
put upon the man, and then with some prepared gum that they always carried 
with them in the vallaise, Claude fastened upon his face a pair of false moustache 
and whiskers. The next thing was to gag him, which was soon done with a piece 
of wood cut from the hedge, and notched at each end so as to fit into his teeth, and 
as his mouth was thus opened as far as it would go, he could not by any effort 
release himself. With the girth of the horse then, which Jack had all ready, they 
bound his hands securely. 

“ Ah!” said Jack, “ I guess now.” 

<s Yes,” said Claude, as he pointed to the man. “ This shall be -Clauds Duval 
to those who are coming. Do you think they will know him ?” 

“Egad !’’ said Jack, “his own mother would not know him.” 

“ Good. Now, my friend, come along.” 

When the man found the trick that was being played him, and that he was 
not in a state to say one word to save himself, he got perfectly frantic with rage. 
He tried all he could to release himself from the gag, but that was not possible 
without assistance to incline it on one side. Then, by dint of the most extravagant 
facial grimaces, he tried to get rid of the false moustache, but in that he was 
equally unsuccessful, for Claude had intended them for himself, and had taken 
care that they should be securely "stuck on. As a last, and a very foolish resource, 
he took to kicking, and gave Jack rather a severe contusion on the shin. 

“ Oh,” said Jack, “ that’s the game, is it ? Well, my friend, as your hands are 
tied, it would be a shame to hit you, so here goes.” 

Jack saluted him with some tremendous kicks on a dishonourable portion of 
his anatomy, and after that process the man evidently thought that kicking was a 
sort of thing that could be repaid with so much interest, that for him it was a 
frightfully bad investment. 

“i Look, Claude, they are coming,*’ said Jack. 

“ Yes ; I see them.” 

A body of well-mounted men turned, at this moment, an angle in the road, and 
when he saw them, Claude laid hold of his prisoner by the collar of the red coat, 
and appeared to be hauling him along. When the mounted men saw this spectacle 
they halted ; but Claude called out in a loud voice— 

“ Police !—police !—-Constables! Are there any constables among you V 

Upon this the mounted party came dashing on, and one cried out— 

“ Yes-—yes; I am a parish constable. What is the matter ?—What is all this 
about?—Who have you got there, eh V 

** Claude Duval!” 


CHAPTER CXXI. 

A FIFTY-POUND NOTE EASILY EARNED. 

At the sound of this name the horsemen all paused, and the one who had an¬ 
nounced himself as a parish constable showed anything but an inclination to come 
any further forward. One well-dressed but severe looking individual rode a few 
paces up to Claude, and said— 
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“Do you really mean to say, sir, that you have captured Claude Duval, the 
notorious highwayman ?” 

“ Here he is.” 

“Dear me—dear me! And who ara you, sir P" 

“I am Major Smith," said Claude, “and was riding along, followed by my 
servant, when this fellow called upon me to stand and be robbed; but as that was 
a thing very far from my disposition to comply with, I resisted. He fired at me 
and missed me, and then announced himself as Claude Duval—so I took him, as 
you see.” 

“ Why, good God, sir, you have done more than all the London police hav** been 
able to do ! ” ’ „ 

** Have I ?—What’s that V* 

“ Why, by capturing this man. Are you aware that you will be entitled to about 
three thousand pounds for this important capture ?” 

*' Really—no.” 

“ I tell you, sir, it is so. I am a solicitor residing in this neighbourhood, and 
can assure you of the fact. I only hope you have him secure.” 

Here the sham Claude made rather a violent demonstration with his feet, at the 
same time that he produced an unearthly sort of noise in his throat, which he, no 
doubt, intended should be a protest against the whole proceeding 

“ Hold him fast! hold him fast!” said the attorney, “ He's a most desperate 
fellow. Hold him fast, I beg of you, sir.” 

“ Will you be quiet ?” said Claude, at the same time he saluted the fellow with 
another kick behind. 

How. all the horsemen laughed, to be sure, to see, as they thought, the redoubt¬ 
able Claude Duval, who had filled them all full of fears, hadpnet with his master at 
last. The fattest man# of the party was particularly delighted, because, only that 
morning, his wife had said that she only wished Claude Duval would stop her 
upon the Heath, as she would not mind being robbed by a highwayman, who she 
had heard was so very polite and kind to the ladies. 

««Upon my word,” said the attorney, “ this is a most admirable piece of busi¬ 
ness. You had better take him.” 

The parish constable, who rejoiced in the name of Ploddy, looked as white as a 
sheet, as he replied— 

“ I—I—yes. That is, if the gallant major will be so good as to lodge him 
in the cage at. Hampstead, while I go to Newgate to get some of the regular hands 
there to come for him. Would not that be best, sir ?” 

•*Cage V said the attorney. “Pholpho!” 

“Oh dear, no,” said the fat man ; “ no cage. He would be out of that, and 
robbing and smiling at somebody’s wife before you could say Jack Robinson. Oh, 
no, you must not lose sight of him, Ploddy,” 

“Yes, yes,” said everybody, u Ploddy must take him.” 

Upon this, the constable looked about as rueful as anybody very well could and 
sideling along, till he came near to the meek highwayman, he leld up his little 
gilt staff, which, by the bye, shook in his hand; and said— 

“ Come, come, sir. Look at that, and tremble/' t 

Everybody laughed except the attorney, who was naturally one of those savage 
and saturnine characters, who never laugh at a joke. * 

“ This is trifling,” he said. 

The constable seemed to be in some fear of this attorney, so he approached a 
step nearer to the prisoner, and said— 

“ I will take him, sir, of course; but this gentleman had better go with me, as 
he is entitled to the reward. _ « 

“ Oh, nonsense,” said Claude; “ I don’t want any reward.” 

“Not want it?” said everybody. 

“ No, gentlemen, I don’t want a reward for Gollaring a highwayman who stop* 
me to .rob me. To be sure, my servant here assisted me ; and if anything is to be 
had, he will, perhaps, put in his claim.” r j> t . 
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The constable gave a groan. From the disinterestedness of Claude, he had 
begun to hope that the .£3,000 might find its way to him ; but that the groom 
should rewaive his claim in such a manner, was a thing beyond possibility. 

“ Jack,*’ said Claude. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Jack. 

“ They say there is a reward for catching this fellow. How much do you ex¬ 
pect of it, for helping me to get the better of him ? Speak freely.” 

“ Anything you like, sir.” 

“ Oh, but I have nothing to do with it at all. I think—but I advance that 
merely as an opinion—that these affairs are always best left in the hands of the 
police, so perhaps this officer will satisfy you, and take the prisoner wholly to 
himself.” 

The constable whispered something to the attorney, who then said aloud— 

“ Very well. That may be done. If I understand you rightly, major— 
a—a—” 

“ Smith." 

• “ Yes; thank you, Major Smith. If I understand you rightly, you renounce 
all claim to any portion of the reward or rewards offered for the apprehension of 
the notorious Claude Duval ?” 

I “ Certainly, sir. But my man here——” V m 

‘ “I am coming to that. In a word, will he accept of fifty pounds, and give up 
his prisoner to this constable, at once moving all further claim V’ 

“ Take, it Jack,” said Claude. 

! “Very well, gentlemen,” said Jack. “Whatever my master says is right 
j I will do. I know he is a good master to me, and lets me want lor nothing.” 
The attorney looked gratified, for he had a private understanding w ith the con¬ 
stable to go halves. Taking his pocket-book, then, from his pocket, he produced 
a fifty pound note, and handing it to Jack, said— 

“ All these gentlemen are witnesses to these transactions, and I give you this 
fifty pounds in lieu of your claim for reward in taking Claude Duval.” 

“Oh, yes, it’s all right,’ said Jack, as he coolly put the note in his pocket. 

“ Now. Take him,” said Claude. * , 

“ Take him!" cried the lawyer. 

The constable, in the most careful manner in the world, laid his hands upon 
the shoulder of the prisoner, saying as he did so— 

“ Gentlemen all, will you come with me to the lock-up? Wc can easily get a 
couple of men to stay with him until I return from Newgate with the officers who 
are used to tackle such customers as this.” 

“ I will ride with you,” said the attorney, “ of course; and I dare say you 
will all, gentlemen, accompany the constable.” 

“Yes,” muttered one; “ and I will have my share of the reward, too, in spite 
of all the bargains between all the lawyers and all the constables in the world. I 
see how it is/’ 

“ And I,” said another. 

The attorney did not hear these demonstrations of hostility, he was so very 
busy in taking further precautions against the prisoner. These precautions con¬ 
sisted in tying a rope, which the constable had with him, round the neck of the 
unfortunate individual who, for the time being, personated our old friend Claude, 
.and then, holding the other end of the rop<\ l'o iv-oceeded in triumph. 

'‘Gentlemen,” he said, “it is quite a iiii.ig to th r, > v such a windfall 

as this into the hands of our friend Ploddy, who is a most active and zealous con¬ 
stable, so we shall, 1 am sure, be pleased at his getting the reward.” 

The dissentients said nothing just then, for they were in too great, anxiety to 
see Claude properly secured in prison to risk his escape by any dispute among 
themselves; but to them* “Ives they entered a mental protest against the whole 
proceedings. And nov t.io prisoner, when he found that he was going to be 
dragged away, and that the real Claude Duval would indubitably escape, got quite 
furious. He appeared to forget the kicks he had brought upon himself already. 
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and io a framie manner he assaulted with liis feet any one he could get at. Poor 
Mr. Ploddy got the worst of it, and actually howled again from the pain Inflicted 
upon his shins. It was in vain that the attorney pulled the rope that was round 
the supposed culprit’s neck—he kicked away. . 

"Oh, you don’t know how to manage him,” said Claude. “ Here, Jack.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

" Just show the gentlemen how to make him sick of that.” # 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Jack again inflicted, with the heavy horseman’s boot he wore, sucbahalf dozen 
kicks upon the frantic prisoner that he paused from sheer exhaustion, and was as 
quiet as a lamb. r i 

" That’s the way, gentlemen,” said Jack. 

“ Dear me,” said Ploddy, J —I should very much like to try it myself. Take 
that—upon my life—and that—it’s quite refreshing and delightful—and that*—to 
be kicking Claude Duval, the famous highwayman, in this way. Who would have 
thought now that I, Ploddy, parish constable of St. John’s, Hampstead, should, 
after all, be the man to k ; ck Claude Duval. I always thought he was a coward.” ( 
" Bid you V said Claude. f -- f < , 

“ Oh, yes indeed ; 1 know it.” 

“ Then you don’t kick him half hard enough; if he be a coward, you should give 
him such a one as that.” - ... ; ' 

As he spoke, Claude saluted Mr. Ploddy with a kick that sent him sprawling 
some half dozen yards off in the road. 

"Murder—murder! Fire! Oh—oh. Goodness gracious! Oh, murder!” 
cried Ploddy, as he rolled over upon the road. ° 

“ Well, really,” said Claude, in a tone of commiseration, I did not think 
you were so tender, or I should not have touched you at all. Never mind, 
though.” 

Claude mounted as he spoke, and the constable getting up and wiping the tears 
| from his eyes, said— ! 

“ Wen’t 1 have you up for this. Major what’s your name, that’s all. Won’t I,” 

" Nonsense/ ’ said Claude, u I’ll claim the reward if you do.” ^ . ticv'l ? j 

'" Ob, it’s only a joke,” put in the lawyer, who, - the moment he heard any talk j 
of claiming the reward, got in a fright. ** It was only a joke/ 

" A joke,” blubbered the constable, “ a joke! Only you, try it, sir. I’m 
d——d if I don’t have it out upon somebody. It’s all along o’ you, Claude 
Duval. Take that, and that.” 

Whilo Mr. Ploddy was revenging himself upon the sham Claude Duval, the 
real one, with Jack at his heels, quietly travelled off. They went on for s mile I 
without speaking, arid then Claude looked found at Jack and laughed. Jack 
caught the infection and laughed likewise, and then he said— 

‘ £ An easy way of earning a fifty-pound note, Claude.” t 

* Very, but the devil won't last long. Let us off and away. We will put up 
on the Western Road, somewhere that we know to be safe, and then to-night I 
will begin my operations upon Ealing Common. Now, mark me. Jack, the 
1 Times newspaper’ will have an account of my capture to-morrow.” 

" Yes,” said Jack, “ and they will write themsefves a letter to say that it is all 
owingto what they have said upon the subject, from time to time.” ,r > 

, Of course, Jack. It would be something like them, if they weie to claim the 
reward too.” * . ? \fv« £ 

Jack laughed, and they both galloped on for'another mile, when they suddenly 
came out into the Edgeware Road. Crossing that well-known thoroughfare, they 
went about half a mile to the north, and then turned down a beautiful green lane 
on-their left, that led to Willesden and toNeasdon, two of the prettiest villages 
round London. At that time, the few villa residences that now dot the green 
lanes leading to those places were not in existence, and the place had a tho¬ 
roughly rural aspect indeed. The only sounds that came upon : their jars con¬ 
sisted of the lowing of cattle in the. extensive meadows on either side of the lane, 
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and the tinkle of sheep bells. A little stream, too, kept up a soft and pretty 
murmuring as it ran under the roots of the elms and the ivy to their left. Occa¬ 
sionally, too, the soft sweet note of some bird, calling to its mate, would strike 
upon the ear in a gush of ihe lody. 

“ This is beautiful l” said Claude. 

“ It is,” said Jack. “ Ah, if I could but, for the remainder of my existence, 
creep away from the world into some^quiet spot, far away in the country, and only 
hear such sounds, and only see such sights as these— 

“ You would be happy, Jack. 1 ' 

“ As happy as I could hope to be.” 

“Do it, then—-do it—I will provide you with the means, Jack, and it will be a 
place for me to retire to, occasionally.” 

«No—no, Claude, I cannot leave you—I cannot—-and I will not, so say no 
more about it; and here we are at Willesden, with its pretty old Norman church. 
What a fair scene this is, Claude.” 


t 

CHAPTER CXXIX 

THE BOARDING SCHOOL. 

i 

As Jack spoke, they both emerged from a narrow lane into Vue heart of the 
little village of Willesden, just within sight of the church. Claude paused to look 
at it. 

“Yes, Jack,” he said. “ It is a venerable structure indeed.” 1 * 

“ I have often regarded it, 1 ' continued Jack, “ under very different feelings than 
the present. Sometimes, in good truth, I hardly know myself, when I look back 
upon the picture of what I once was, and contrast it with, what I am now.' 

“Retrospection, Jack,” said Claude, “is at the best but an unprofitable specula¬ 
tion. Let it be for us to look forward. The past is too full of shadows for either 
of us to get anything but the heart-ache to strive to pierce the gloom. 

“ True—true.”' , 

“And now, Jack, do you know the way to the Western Road V 
V Yes, perfectly. Here is a lane that will lead to a little place called Hariesdon 
Green, and from there we can easily get upon a high road that will bring us out 
near Ealing Common.” 

“Good. Let us push on, Jack.” 

They turned their horsey* heads down the lane Jack spoke of, and soon left 
Willesden behind them, much to the chagrin of an innkeeper, who from his door 
had been watching them, and hoping that they would make a halt at his house,of 
“ good entertainment for man and. beast,” as the sign signified. The lane was one: 
of those pretty thoroughfares which are so abundant w the rural districts of England, 
and which with their l uxuriant hedge roses and large elm trees present so beautiful 
a picture of verdant loveliness. They pursued it for some distance m silence. 
Claude spoke at length— 

“ Jack, how stands the Exchequer?” 

“ In other words, Claude, how much money have I •?* 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Then I am sorry to say,” said Jack, “ my stock is getting very low.* 

“ Humph! and my pocket is low. We must transact some business. Jack, for 
it won’t do to run short in so essential a particular.” 

“ Hold,” said Jack, laughing. “Upon my word, I quite forgot out friend the 
lawyer’s fifty-pound note. That had slipped my memory, Claude. But it is 
rather a cumbrous article here, in the country, to get changed.” 

“ It is. What have we here. V* 
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“A toll-bar, I think. Yes. It stops this lane, which-otherwise would lead folk* 
into the Harrow Road toll-free.* _ 

“ I have an aversion to this species of impost, * said C laude, anc don t 
intend to pay. We shall, perhaps, have a little adventure here. Come on, Jack. 

A man with a white apron made his appearance, and stood by the gate. 

“My friend,” said Claude, “can you oblige us with change for a t ty-pound 

note?” t, * - ,J .. , - 

The man looked angry, for toll keepers, probably from a ’ons erable 
amount of jeering, and what is vulgarly called chaffing, wbicttbey nave to 
endure in the course of their vocation, are an irascible ace. He muttered 
something, in which the principal word was certainly “ gammou, > and l ien 

roughly added— . - . # \ ‘ V 

“ Threepence a piece, and this here gate clears nothin? 

“ Really !” said Claude. “ How obliging you are.* 

The man slammed the gate shut with an air as though would have raid « Gel 
jast that if you can !” and then, thrusting his hands into two little pockets that 
were in his apron, he whistled from sheer aggravation, and crouched into the 
little sentry-box of a house, in which he defied the cold with a fire that occupied 
& fourth of its area. _ * * ' y 

“The gate may clear nothing,” said Claude. “ But that is no reason, Jack, 
why we should not clear the gate—so here goes/’ 

One touch to his horse was sufficient, and over he went, clearing the obstruction 
in gallant style. Jack was a good horseman, and followed upon the instant. The 
toll-man just flew out in time to see that his gate was not quite high enough, and 
our friends left him staring, and swearing, and exclaiming— v n l ' t v*-' 1 , ‘ ! 

“There’s sixpence clean gone. Threepence for me and threepence for master, 
as I always divides it, and there’s only been a donkey through all this , blest *d 

day.* : '' - ' '* ’ V' 

The road now wound up a hill, and when they reached the summit they h&d a 
very fine view of the surrounding country, and of Willesden and Neasdon, by turning 
a glance in the direction from whence they had come. Ealing Common s then much 
more of a wild and desolate place than at present, was distinctly visible in the disa 
tance, and a tortuous looking road led to it. 

“ You see the route ?* said Jack. 

« Perfectly. Do you observe a carriage, Jack, coming along that road to the 
left, there, among the trees V* 

“Ido—Ido, And a handsome turn-out it is/* 

“Yes, but yet there is an air of mystery about it. Don’t you see that the ser¬ 
vants have no liveries, or they have coats on them, with an evident iesiga to bide 
them. Let us watch where tne coachman goes to/ 1 
The carriage drove up to the door of an inn that waj about a quarter of a mile 
from where Claude and Jack were, and the horses’ heads were deliberately turned 
in'the direction of the Western Road. 

“Suppose we ride up,” sait Claude, “and take a look at those folks. They 
may afford us some sport for all we know to the contrary, and if they are going in 
our direction they may have some smaller change about them than we have, which 
may come in handy just at the present juncture. Do you see anything against the 
proposition. Jack ” 

V Nothing. Business is business.” 

At a quiet trot they both made their way to the inn, where the carriage was in 
waiting, and they were not many minutes in reaching it. The vehicle itself was 
empty, aud the footman and coachman were regaling themselves with something 
warm in rather a hasty manner, as though they expected to be interrupted ev< y 
moment. Jack now assumed the character of Claude’s servant, and held the 
bridle while Claude alighted, and with a careless air strolled into the inn. 

“ This way to the coffee-room, sir,” said a waiter. 

Claude followed him, and was led into a large room, at one of the windows of 
which were two persons in deep and earnest conversation. One war a pale-faced 
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DEEDS, I'ETCHED BE A LAWYER, RESTORED TO THE OLD FARMER BY CLAUDE. 

0 

of them was constrained rather, and Claude, in order to put them at their ease, 
took up a newspaper, with which he entirely covered his face from their observa¬ 
tion, and which he affected to read. This seemed to give them more confidence, 
and he heard one say, with tolerable distinctness— 

“ Oh, it is only some traveller.” 

"Exactly,my lord,” said the other; “ and—and as your lordship was say* 


man with a peculiar obliquity of vision ; the other was taller, and his countenance 
bespoke dissipation early and late. Claude ordered some brandy, and the two 
men just glanced at him as he sat down at,a considerable distance from them. They 
had a bottle of wine before them, and a couple of glasses. It was quite evident to 
Claude that they lowered their tone after his entrance, because the manner of both 
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t( As I was saying, nothing can be easier. You have the letter, and you cannot 
possibly find any difficulty in getting her av?ay from the school.” ' V " 

“I should think not, my lord.” 

“The house is in a lonely situation upon the comftit>n« We can dine here, ©r 
take a drive somewhere else until nightfall, and then, Of course, I will take good 
care that the carriage is close at hand.” fi'fc 

“ It shall all be done to your lordship’s satisfaction/’ 

** I am sure of that when you are entrusted fith Anything. I never saw a girl 
in all my life that I was SO Anxious to take to the title , Upon my word, she is the 
most charming piquant little creature that you can Imagine.* 

" Youi lordship’s taste 10 unquestionable, and I sincerely < ope she wid, for a 
"time;, adorn your lordship’s villa. Repton House, I think is the name V 

“ Yes, Repton House, add the girl’s name ifc Florence DarVel, so you can have 
no idirt of difficulty. Only, for the love of kil that is gracious, avoid that encum¬ 
brance of tuine, Jane Lee/’ ^ J • 

* # t Will) my lord. It is a pity that ybuf lordship’s illegitimate daughter, Jane 
Lee is at the same school.*’ * > 

A thousand pities i afld yet, If 1 had hot called mice there, to be sure that she 
was alive—for I would tiot trust the mother’s word*-—! should not fewve seen 
Florence. I did hope to find that Jane Was not lit existence, an - chon 1 should 
have got out of the settlement l was. Silly enough to make upon her When the 
mother wag with me; but when I did see her, the likeness to her mother was too 
uhmistakeable.” / 

u And to your lordship !” 
w Well—Wei), She is like mm Confound her.” 


r * Well, who, in the name of wonder and trUth-telling, ever heard of relations 
being friends, I should like to know ? But, to answer your questions, .1 think— 
that is, t know she is the daughter of some Artist, or poor gentleman of some sort 
or another. But that don’t signify a bit. She is beautiful and attractive to - me, 
so I put in my claim to her, and as l have money and influence, why 1 defy them. 
Drink, Clickney/* *; ’ _ / ' “ F. ', * ; : ^ . 

“ Exactly so.—Thank you, my lord, Shall t have the honour of filling your 
lordship’s glass? As I often say, if your lordship, With your immense posses- 
sions, and hereditary name and title, calinot eqjoy yourself, it would be a hard case 
indeed j and if people in the middle, Or, I may say, the lower ranks of life, hate, 
by any charming accident, handsome daughters) they ought to feel that it is one of 
the peculiar blessings of the British constitution that there is an aristocracy to spend 
the taxes, and to take them off their hands/’ 

There was a slight touch of irony in all this, hut tl Very slight that it might 
have escaped the perceptions of one much keener than the noble lord to whom the 
words were addressed. 

“ You are a sensible fellow, Ciickftey,” said his lordship, - and I have always 
said so. You 9nit me precisely* You have no vulgar scruples, and you are 
amazingly discreet.” ~ 

u Every man, my lord, in this world, has his price.” 

“ And your’s ?” ^ 

“ In your lordship’s favour, and £800 per annum.” 

“ Besides various little perquisites in the way of expenses, and so on, eh, 
Clickney?” - - vr , r 

. “Exactly, my lord.” 

“ Well, you earn your money, and I will say that you do me good Service for 
it. But come, the horses are scarcely breathed. Suppose we take a drive of a 
few miles in the country, and then dine somewhere quietly.” *• f<rc: 

“ I am, of course, quite at yjur lordship’s service. Shall I order the carriage 
to be got read y?' ,i*«) 
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“Yes—yes.” 

Clickney left the room, and Clause put down the paper from before his face. 
Over one edge of it he had taken a n accurate look at his unknown lordship and 
Mr. Clickney, and he felt that he should know them both again under any circum¬ 
stances. That he should hear anything more of importance by staying, he did 
not at all expect, so he rose and left the room without taking the smallest notice of 
his lordship ; and having paid for what he had had, ho walked to the door, where 
Jack was anxiously waiting for him, and mounted at once. 

* Any news V* said Jack. 

“ A little.” 

“ Ah, I thought by the stay you were making that you was learning something 
interesting to us. What fs if! Claude ?” » 

“ Why, Jack, I rather think that there are materials for an adventure to -night 
if wo choose to carry it out. Listen to me, aud I will tell you all-that I over¬ 
heard in the 

Claude then related to Jack the little significant dialogue that he had overheard 
in the inn, between his unknown lordship and the gentleman who rejoiced in the 
somewhat singular name of Clickney, and he concluded by saying— 

“ What think you of all this. Jack ? Shall we allow all this projected evil to 
take its course ?” 

“ No—no. It is the abduction of a young lady from boarding-school, by a 
wretch who can have no such thing as human feeling in his composition.* 

tf Well, we'will stop him, and make him pay likewise for the attempt. I think 
I can give his lordship a lesson that will not be altogether thrown away upon him. 
But now let us ride on until the shades of evening; I dare say we shall find some 
friendly shelter.” 


-v ^rj 


CHARTER CXXII. 


A HEARTY WELCOME ANT) SNUG RETREAT. 

Claude Duval was"too well known upon the Western Road to find any difficulty 
in procuring shelter in some safe place until the hour should come when he might 
think fit to sally out upon an enterprise. It was not one of the least singular 
features in the history of Claude, that, notwithstanding the really tempting rewards 
that were offered for his apprehension by the government, so very few persons, 
except those actually and absolutely engaged in the profession of the criminal 
law, should have at all made any effoit for his capture. Wc must in reality 
attribute this fact to the romantic spirit which was discernible throughout all his 
adventures, and the lavish liberality with which he rewarded all who did him any 
service,-and relieved any distress that was made known to him ; but certain it is, 
that a strong feeling in his favour existed in the minds of many persons, and there 
were hundreds to whom the reward offered tor him would have been quite a large 
fortune, but who no more thought of cicquiring the luxuries bf independence by 
such means, than of flying. Everywhere that his generosity, had been felt, there 
was a place of icfuge for him, so that upon that road, in particu ar, Claude could 
ride up to many a cottage, and find a most true and hearty welcome? So that, 
what with those who had loved him,and those who feared him, there was, after a 1, 
butja small class left who would;go out of their way for the purpose of endeavouring 
to give him up to justice. A small ride of about twenty minutes in duration, 
now conducted both Claude and Jack to the verge of Ealing Common, and as the 
day was yet young, they purposed at once looking for some place of shelter. 

“ 1 think,” said Claude, •' that we alialknot compromise any one by remaining a 
few hours under a friendly roof, for I fancy now that all direct clue to our where¬ 
abouts is lost.” 
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“ Certainly,” said Jack, “ we are not pursued, and when that is the case we me 
about as safe as wo can expect to be/’ 

“Eollow me, then; I know a little farm house across the common, where my 
appearance will not be the most unwelcome in the world/' 

Claude took the advance, and Jack followed him closely across the ancient 
common. They went quickly, for their object was now to get securely housed for,, 
the remainder of the hours of daylight, so that they rather avoided meeting any 
one, than sought an encounter. The common once crossed, they came into a 
thickly wooded lane, a very few paces down which was a gate, at which Claude 
; paused, saying— ' v 

“This leads to the friendly abode I mentioned/’ 

Jack had to dismount to unfasten the gate, and then they both rode through it 
and took a path by the side of a meadow for some distance, until they came sud- 
j aenly in view of an old farm-house with no end of thatch upon its roof. Early 
i roses wore scrambling about its porch, and the scent of the climatis came freshly 
and sweetly upon the breeze. 1 ** U 

“A charming spot,”'said Jack. 

“ Yes. But those who inhabit it were near being deprived of it by the rascality 
of an attorney, who got possession of the deeds connected with the property, and 
then joined with some one in an attempt to eject the family holding it. By .mere 
chance I stopped the rascal upon the Uxbridge Road, and took from him a large 
pocket-book which contained the papers in question, and from some careful enqui¬ 
ries I ascertained how valuable they were to the real owners of them, so one night, 
when there was such a storm upon the common that a house could scarcely standi 
against it, I sought this place/’, j , • .. r ./ 

“ Did you tell them who you were ?’’ .,. } 

“ Yes. I, after much difficulty, made myself heard amid the liowliDg of the 
, tempest, and an old manhvith white hair, aud his spectacles in his hand, came 
to yon porch door.” 

“ I suppose, sir, he said, you want shelter from the storm. Pray walk in and 
; take the best we can afford you.” 

“No,” said I. “But there are storms worse than the wind and rain create 
in this worldi 1 have brought you a little present, and if any one asks you how 
you came by it, say boldly, that upon this night, at this hour, Claude Duval,came 
to the dcor and handed to you these papers.” 

“Claude Duval!” cried the old man. - 

“ X slipped the papers into his hands ana left him standing beneath the porch, 
looking the picture of astonishment/’ 

, “And what was the result, Claude?” 

“ Why, when the cause came into court, the papers that proved the claim of 
the old man and his family were produced, and the story of their recovery was 
fairly told. The judge decided in favour of the occupants of the farm, and the 
attorney was by the Lord Chancellor struck off the rolls, for he had asserted that 
no such deeds existed, when all the while it was quite clear that he had them in 
his pocket book when I robbed him.” , -, 

“ And have you been here since ?* 

“Once only, when hard pressed, and then they hid me, and saved me from a 
hot pursuit, to escape from which I should have had to take many Jives.” y 
By the time Claude had related this little circumstance to Jack, they came so 
near to the house that a young' child, who was playing close to the porch, saw 
them, and ran in to give the news that some one was coming. In the course of 
a few momerits a young man came out, and immediately after him just such a ; 
white-headed tld man as Claude had mentioned. r Claude smiled as he called out 
to them— .. j j. f ' ( . 

“ Well,' here I am again, you see, come back to you like a bad penny/* 

They both ran up to him, and seizing him by the hands, each tried how much 
he could say in the way of a kindly welcome to him. 

. “ You don’t know,” said the young man, “ how glad we are to see you/* 
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“ And he never will know,*’ said the old man, “for you know, John, that we 
can’t find words to tell lum." 

“ No, father, that we can’t.”£ 

“ Will you give me a Tew hours* shelter V said Claude. 

“ Weeks, months, years, if you will stay with us,*’ said the young man. 
Don’t we owe all we have to you? To be sure we do. Don’t we, father?” 

“ Yes, John, of course we do. Where would have been the pretty little home¬ 
stead in which you wcr3 born, John', if it had not have been for this kind 
friend ?’* 

“ You see/* said Claude, “ I have somebody with me. He is a dear friend of 
mine.’* 

“ Then he shall be, and indeed is, from this moment, a dear friend of ours/* 
said the son. 

“Yes, John/’ cried the old man. “Yes, take the horses, while I bring our 
guests in. This way; don’t mind about going round to the path. You can’t 
come by too near a way to this house.” 

There was something so kind and unsophisticated about the welcome of these 
people, that both Claude and Jack were quite affected by it, and the latter, as he 
looked around, said with a sigh— 

“Ah, this is the sort of place I have always pictured to myself, I should like 
to pass the remainder of my life in.” 

“ My dear, sir,” said the old man, “you shall—shall he not, John ?” 

“ Certainly, father.” 

Jack shook his head. 

“1 only wish I dared/’ lie said. “But we will say no more upon that head 
just at present.’* 

Before they could enter the house they were met by a young woman with an 
infant in her arms, and two young children close to her skirts. She was the wife 
of the young farmer, and well she knew how much she and all whom she loved 
were indebted to the visitor who approached. Claude spoke to her with the ease 
and grace so familiar and so incidental to him, and he introduced Jack to her. 
In a few moments more they were all in the house, and the young man having 
teturned from putting up the horses, took Claude aside, and said-^- 

“ Is there any present danger V 

No. None that I am at all aware of. I only want to stay here until sunset 
that is all.’* 

“ And—and is there no hope-•” 

“ Hope of what ?’* . t 

“ That you will be able to leave tbis life, so full of risks, and embrace one which 
will be more congenial to your nature.** 

Claude shook his head mournfully. 

'‘Alas!’* he said, “you do not know all. If you did, even you would~bul 
no matter. I can almost say with the man in the play— 

“ That way madness lies !” 

So let us talk of auything else in all the world, but what I am and what I might 
have been, or what J still may be.*’ 

It was quite evident, by Claude’s manner, that a more painful theme than his 
own position in life could not possibly be started ; so it was at once dropped, and 
to note the kindness and the scrupulous attention with which he was treated by 
those people to wnom he had been such a guardian angel, one would have thought 
him surely one of the most important personages society ever saw or wa 3 likely 
to see. All this was very pleasing to Jack, for such was his affection for Claude, 
that he would much rather any one said a kind thing to him, or did a kind action 
to him, than to himself. No wonder, then, that the hours passed off pleasantly 
enough at that beautiful rural abode. Alas! what is called improvement a»d 
speculation, has swept away from the immediate neighbourhood of the metropolis 
many of these sweet retreats, where genius as well as simplicity might find a 
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congenial home ; and the lover of the picturesque and the beautiful must now 
travel much further from the giant city, before he can be said to have left behind 
him those thing* which are of man’s creation, to look upon those things which are 
God's! • The sun at length slowly dipped into the western horizon, an the soft 
beautiful shadows of evening crept over hill and tree, dell and flower. The 
songs of numberless birds filled the air with a sweet melody; and Claude, as he 
leant against an aged elm, with the family around him that he had snatched from 
destruction, could not help giving audible expression to the thought of— 

“ How many more of such sunsets as this am I doomed to nee Y* 

Jack was close to him, and whispered in bis ear— 

“ The young girl at the boarding-school. The villain—the road 1” 

“Right. I have duties.- To horse, Jack—to horse,again. It is still for Claude 
Duval.. Life on the road ! It was written upon the page, in life’s great volume, 
directed to me, when I came into this world of sadness and of beauty. My 
horse—my liorse, Jack.” 


CHAPTER CXXIII. 

*■ 

A NOBLE LORD IN . A HOBBLE. 

It was upon one of those strange misty, mysterious-looking evenings, incidental 
to the English climate at all periods of the year, but much more particularly in, 
the spring and the autumn, that Claude and Jack issued forth from beneath the 
friendly roof where they had been so hospitably entertained. In the air there was 
a dewy freshness, which, while it obscured the locality, was grateful enough to 
the feelings; and as Claude looked through the mist, he said to Jack— • 

u We must not wander far, or we shall lose those of whom we are in search/* 
Before Jack could reply, a voice cried— 

(t Thank God! It's all right.” 
u Who spoke V y said Claude. 

*< Only me, sir, whoever you are. It’s only me. Nicodemus Clarke.” 

Claude and Jack looked at each other with surprise, as well they might, for the 
•name of Nicodemus Clarke was as new to them as anything could ver well be. 

<« Yes, gentlemen," continued the voice, “ I hid in this hedge till I heard you 
were in search of some one, and then, of course, I knew that you must be on the 
same errand as 1.’’ 

** And what may that be?” said Claude, as a small stout man, after a struggle, 
succeeded in getting out of a hedge close at hand, and made his way up to them, k 
Why, sir,” he said, “ Ruben Halleybut and I were coming across the com¬ 
mon, and we met a man selling brooms, who said to us, * If yon want to make a 
good evening’a work, you will wait about here, and nab the celebrated Claude 
Duval/ Well, of course, I thought it odd, and so did Ruben, for you know, sir, 
no doubt, of the great rewards offered for Claude Duval, and we thought it a 
strange thing that a man who only sold brooms should give us such a chance, 
when he might get it himself; but, howsomedever, Ruben said to me**/You 
stay here, Nicodemus, while I go to Harwell, and rouse up tin constabulary;' 
so you see, that’s where he has gone, and here am I.” 

‘‘Indeed !” said Claude. ” Well, it’s lucky you met me." 

*' That’s just my Idea. I thought to myself—Nicodemus, it's a lucky thing you 
have met with some one respectable, for Ruben is a deuce of a while^excuse me, 
sir* for' naming the deuce in your company.” 

“Oh, don’t think anything of that." - ‘ H 

u Well, sir, perhaps you won’t object to stay till Reuben and the constabulary 
come back, sir, will yon Y' 

“Certainly not. Mi. Nicodemus, but I am in possession of valuable information 

• *»■>*•• .i , * . _ __ f 


regarding Claude Duval, do you know.* 
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“ Are you, really, sir ?_’* 

“ Yes. and it is solely upon Ins account that I and my friend are upcn the com¬ 
mon to-night.” 

“ You don't say sol” 

“ Yes, your information, let it come from where it might, regarding Claude Duval, 
is correct.” 

“ Really.” 

“ It is so, you may depend. But I happen to know that he will be here dis¬ 
guised, and for a particular object, too. It will not be long before a plain carriage 
will draw up on the heath, and in that carriage will be Claude Duval.” 

Mr. Nicodemus shook a little. 

“ So you have only to open the door,” added Claude, “ and seize him by the 
collar and make him your prisoner at once.” 

“ Me, sir—me ?” 

“Certainly, you. Why not f 

“ Lord bless you, sir, I wouldn’t for all the world. Do 1 look like the sort of 
man to lay hold of a highwayman by the collar and say, * Come along with me, if you 
please, and if you don’t please, I’ll make you.’ ” 

Clade could hardly forbear a smile, for certainly the person talking with him was, 
to all appearance, as unlikely a person to do such a feat as he ever saw. 

“Well then/’ said Claude, “ I suppose your best and only plan will be to wait 
until the force you expect comes from Fanwell.” 

“Oh, sir, that’s quite another thing, and if you and your servant will only stay 
with me in case of accidents, all may be well, sir. I am the beadle of Ealing 
Church.” 

“Indeed!’’ 

“ Yes, sir, arid have been so now getting on for nine years; and though I say 
it myself, perhaps that should’nt, I will say that a more efficient beadle never put 
on coat or hat.” 

“ There can be no doubt of that,” said Claude. “ Your discretion is evidently 
something immense/’ 

“ I believe you, sir. But you were saying something about this fellow, Claude 
Dural." 

“ l was. The fact is, I happen to know that he has come down here upon a 
very particular errand, and if lie can ever be caught at all, it will be to-night, 
when he is rather off Ins guard. Since you wish it, I will stay with you until your 
friends come from the village of Han well, and then I will poiijt out to you and to 
them how you may best take Claude Duval prisoner without danger; for what 
earthly good can come of risking valuable life or valuable limb in a contest with such 
a person. If taken.it ought to be with as much safety to all concerned as possible." 

“ My dear sir, I never in all ray life heard a more true and better sentiment than 
that—-in all my life.” 

“ And particularly,” added Claude, “ I think persons in authority in parishes 
ought to be careful of themselves ; for who knows what confusion and inconve¬ 
nience might result from the death of any one of them ?” 

These sentiments came so home to the heart of Mr. Nicodemus, that he actually 
wiped a tear from his left eye, and spoke in a voice husky from emotion, saying— 

“ Upon my life, sir, you are a gentleman, you are indeed; and yon speak for all 
the world, sir, like a printed book, you do. As you truly say, sir, authorities are 
the people that ought to be looked to.” 

‘‘ I always thought so," added Claude, drily. 

” Ah, sir, if all the world was only like you.” 

u The world then would never get on,” laughed Claude. “ But my sincere advice 
to you and to your friends i«, that when you find the carriage I spoke of to you, 
and feel convinced that it contains no other than the man you seek, you will fasten 
up the two doors of it, and drive it to*Newgate.” 

“What an idea, sir. But—but—the coachman—is there a coachman J” 

“ Yes; and a footman too, for Claude Duval wishes to disguise himself well; so 
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1 think you mu 9 t pull the coachman off his box, and rake him to the Hanwel 
lock-up, and the footman with him to keep him company/ 

'‘That’s good,” said Mr. Nicodemus. “ It’s Claude Duval we want* and not 
footmen or coachmen." 

■ 

“ Certainly. But you will remember and put your friends upon their guard like¬ 
wise, concerning the fact that this coachman and footman we talk of are associates 
and accomplices of Claude. Duval, not his dupes, and therefore they will «ay any¬ 
thing in the world, and lie in the most extraordinary manner, to try to get him off.** 
“In course, sir. In course.” 

'• They will, no doubt, try to frighten you, and impose upon your credulity by 
telling you that you have made a mistake, and that it Is some lord that you have 
taken.” \ A > 4 ^ wfv -d ■ 

“A lord! Ha 2 ha! A lord. The lord will be made to dance upon nothing at 
Tyburn, I rather think.” - r- ’ >> 

4 “ Not a doubt of it.? f - . . 

“ Oh, dear yes, and I’ll go and see him turned oft*, and then at the last moment 
I’ll cry—‘Good bye. ray lord l —ha! hal Good bye, my lord.’/” k 
M r. Nicodemus thought this a joke of such an exquisite character that he laughed 
and coughed until the tears rolled down his cheeks, and Jack, who had dismounted, 
and, kept close to him, was forced to give him two or three tremendous slaps upon 
the back to aid him in his recovery from a state of incipient strangulation. - a* r . 
j. “ Don’t—don’t! Oh, I am better now.;—Xo’i’li knock all the blessed breath out 
of my body, that you will, if you hit so hard as that. Oh, dear—-oh, dear !’* 

“ Friendly blowe,” said Jack! 't < 

“ Devilish friendly.^* 

“Well, well,” said Claude. “ Let us lose no time, for I rather think the car¬ 
riage will be here presen^y.” : ‘ . . /:■■■■■■-,- 

At this intimation Mr. Nicodemus kept as close as he possibly could to Claude, 
for notwithstanding all that had been, said, he thought there might be some 
danger which it would be quite as welTto avoid, or at all events to be sure, * by 
keeping i*u the immediate company of one who had professed such a reverence for 
parochial authorities in general, and beadles in particular. 

“ If you thmkyou will be any safer,” said Claude, “you can get up behind 
ihe. /Tliere is room.’\/y. .. , % i** vt. •. 

“ Humph!’’ said Mr. Nicodemus, “ I don’t think I was ever outside ahorse in 

indeed.”, 1l<: u ... ; •'/ '■.! rr j V‘'?H/il 

“No, sir. So you see, not knowing much about it, I don’t seem to like the idea 
exactly of getting up behind.” * . s a Z&foz&k 

“But you forget that you will not be called upon to take any part in the 
management of the horse. All you will have to do is to hold fast by me, and as 
I will take care not to fall off, I don’t very well swe how you are to do so,* 

•'* “ Hark {” cried Jack. ; J ; r >. [$i V 

“ Whai is it ?” said Claude. 

“ I hpar the sound of wheels. He whom we seek comes !” 

Claude listened, and Mr. Nicodemus turned as pale as.death, and struggled on 
to Claude’s'horse. * "j 


■} ■■ 
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Jack was right. The sound of wheels upon a good gravelled road which inter* 
sected the common came in the course of half a minute quite plainly upon his ears. 
The beadle had managed, with some assistance from Claude, to scramble on to the 
back of his horse, and then he held fast as well as he was able. 
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“ Bless us and save us, what an adventure this will be to talk of at the “ Pig 
and Tweezers,* of a Sa‘urday night; I think I see anybody holding up his hands 
and opening his eyes when I tell him how I sprung upon the horse. ,, 

“ Not a doubt of it," said Claude. “ Ah, I hear the tramp of horses’ feet, I think. 
Listen.’* * 



CAPTURE OP THE SECRETARY BY SIXTEEN STRING JACK—ALARM OF THE BEADLE. 


“ Yes." said Jack, u and from the west too." 

“ Then it’s the folks froin Hanwell,” said Nicodemus. "They ought to have 
been here before this. But better late than never, says I. Oh, I can hear them 
myself now. Well, suppose, sir, we go on and meet them ?" 

“That will do,” sai Claude, “and you can introduce me.” 

“ With pleasure, sir—with pleasure. Only I haven’t the happiness, sir, to know 
who you are.*’ 
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* Oh, I'm Colonel Doo." ; ' 

** Colonel Doo ?* 

“ Yes. That's easily recollected, ain’t it. 1) double O, Doo.” 

“ Dear me !—Yes, sir, it's easily recollected, only you see; sir, it’s rather an 
odd name. To be be sure, we have a parishioner of the name of Done.’* 

“ I hope he will be of the party now coming to our assistance,” said Claude. 

As he uttered these words, Claude Duval just gave his horse slight touch with 
his heel, and it made a bound forward that very near! y cun Mr. Nicodemus to the 
earth, and it did make him rise up so high and comedown with uch a bump upon 
the back of the saddle that he groaned again. 

“ Oh, gracious!” 

" What's the matter V’ 

“ Don’t let him do that again, colonel, if you can possibly help it. I begin to 
find that I don’t much like riding, d# you know. Is he all right, sir?’* 

“ All right ? Y eg, to be sure. That was only a little bit of play.” 

“ Play, was it ? Lor! t wonder what he’d have done if he’d thought of treating 
us to a jump In earnest?” 

Claude had cantered off n the direction of the road to Hanwell, and in the 
course of a few minutes a loud voice cried*— 
tr Stand!" 

“ Ah, that's Squadds, the butcher,” said Nicoderaus. “ It’s all right, Mr, 
Squadds. It's me and Colonel Doo. 1 ’ 

“Ah! Nioodemus, is that you ?" 

“Yes, Come on. We shall nab him, lads. A-hem! It's all right now; Me 
and the colonel have laid our plans, and he's as good as catcM,. i can tell 
you.” .? 

An irregular assemblage of some fifteen or sixteen home men now surrounded 
Claude and Jack, and by the dim night light (for twilight had fairly bidden good¬ 
bye to the common) Claude could see that some of t he party had fowling-pieces 
and some old rusty blunderbusses while one carried iu as military a fashion as he 
could, a huge sword that had belonged to a trooper in some cavalry regiment, 
heaven only knows how long ago. 

“ Friends, all,” said the beadle, “the thing is as good as done. I met the 
colonel and his servant on the common, and he says he will lend us a hand." 

“ Bravo 1—Hurrah!’’ 

** Hush 1” said Claude. “ Hush! It ig strictly true that, having encountered 
Mr. Nicodemus upon the common, and hearing from him that he was upon an 
expedition for the capture of Claude Duval, 1 did say that, for so laudible a public 
object, I would lend my aid.’’ 

“ Hear !-*-bear 1” sard a stout-looking personage, who was churchwarden of 
Hanwell, and accustomed to contribute just that much of oratory to the parish 
meetings. w He*.r!—-hear!” 

“ And more particularly,” added Claude, “as i was in possession of, I believe, 
exclusive information upon the subject. I can inform you, gentlemen, that Claude 
Duval will be upon the common to-night.* 

“ Hear I* said the churchwarden, faintly. 

His friends and compatriots thought .he said “ here" instead of “hear,” and 
they all give a prodigious start. 

“Murder l” cried the beadle. Some of the troop tried to escape, and for a 
few moments a degree of confusion prevailed, which was only quelled by Claude 
saying— \ ' 

“ Eor your own safety sakes, gentlemen, I hope you will be quiet. Any alarm 
may bring destruction upon some half dozen of you, at the very least,” 

This wa3 an intimation that had quite a magical effect. They were all instantly 
as still as the grave, and Claude continued— 

“ I have a plan by which he may be captured without any loss of life among 
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u Yes, gentlemen, if you will all place yourselves under my guidance, andjfollow 
me, all will be well.” 

“ We will! We will! Hear! Hear 1” 

“ Hush !” 

All was still again, and then Claude turned his horse’s head in the direction 
where he knew the carriage of his lordship would be waiting the issue of the 
abominable scheme for getting the young lady from the boarding-school. It was 
as ardent a wish of Claude’s to get hold of the secretary, as it was to punish his 
lordship for the plan of abduction^ for well Claude knew that such men as he, who 
paid for the proceedings which were, if successful, to bring disgrace and affliction 
of the bitterest character upon unoffending persons, would be tolerably harmless 
if they could not find tools base enough for money to" join them in the accomplish¬ 
ment of their bad ends. The whole of the troop of horsemen from Hanwell 
followed Claude and Jack as softly as they could make their horses step upon the 
verdant sod of the common, and in the course of a few minutes they saw the dim 
outline of a carriage. At the same moment Claude, who, from being so much 
“out o* night,” was quite Indian-like in his sagacity when the sun was gone, 
saw a man creeping along close to a hedge. 

“ Jack?” said Claude.” 

“ Here, sir.” 

“ Catch that fellow.” 

“ Ah, I had my eye upon him,” said Jack, as he dashed forward, and with a 
vigorous push captured the secretary of my lord. 

“Help! Help! What’s this?” 

“ Another word above your breath and you are a dead man,’’ said Claude, as 
Jack brought his prisoner before him. 

“ But—but 1 — 

“ Silence ! Gentlemen, this is an important capture. This fellow it is who 
plays the part of Jackall to him whom we seek. Tie him up, Jack.” 

“ One of the party held Jack’s horse while he tied the secretary’s hands and feet, 
so that, as regards the latter, he was nearly helpless, and as regards the former, he 
was entirely so.” 

Mercy !” said the fellow, “are you going to murder me ?” 

“No,” said Claude, “although you deserve it. Throw him into the green 
pond, Jack. You know it.” 

“ Well, sir, J will soon pitch him in.” 

“But I shall be drowned. Oh, spare my life. If it is only six inches deep I 
shall be drowned—oh oh ! have mercy upon a poor man with a large family. 
Mercy for my family.” 

“Any daughters V said Claude. I 

“ Yes. Oh ! yes.” % 

“ Do they go to boarding school ?” 

This one simple question was sufficient to let the villanous secretary know at 
once the infamous scheme of himself and his master was known. He gave a 
hideous groan and would have fallen upon his knees to pray for that mercy to him¬ 
self that he never had shown to anything human; hut the cord, by the aid of which 
Jack had tied him, prevented him’, and he could only speak. 

,r Do not take my life,” he said. “ Anything but my life.’’ 

“You hear this rascal, gentlemen?” said Claude. “Anything, he thinks, his 
villanies entitle him to but death.’’ 

“ Oh, the rapscallion,” said Nicodemus ; “ but we shall soon have his master 
now.” 

“ Yes,” said Claude. “ But we must secure this fellow. Look out for a small 
tree, Jack, and tie him to it, so that we shall find him when we come back. His 
face tc the tree. Jack.” 

Jack nodded, and at once dragged off the secretary, who was in such a horrible 
fright lest he should lose his life, that anything short of that was, by comparison, 
delightful. 
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CHAPTER CXXV. 


NEWGATE PORCH. 
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‘‘ Now, gentlemen,” said Claude. Come on. Follow me." 

It was quite clear that the reinforcement which the beadle had sent for to Han- 
well looked upon Claude as quite a redoubtable personage now, and were quite 
willing that he should, at all events, take the lead in the attack that they supposed 
was about to be made upon the formidable highwayman. 

“Yes, sir,” staid one“ and that, by the bye, was the one who, by his 
frequently looking behind him, showed the greatest inclination to run away. Yes, 
sir, you follow—that is, I mean, you lead and we will follow, if you please, sir. I 
only hope we may catch him.” 

“ There can be no doubt of it.” 

“You—you really think so, sir,” stammered the churchwarden. 15 
“ Certainly, I do.” «■ 

“ Then I—I am almost afraid, do you know, that I am wanted at home. You 
must know, sir, that my wife is in a delicate situation, and if anything was to 
happen while I am away, you know, sir, there’s no saying how one might blame 
oneself afterwards.” 

“ Don’t go,” said Claude. " We may need your valuable assistance.” 

“ Don’t be afraid,” said another. 

This word “ afraid” stuck in the throat of the churchwarden like the celebrated 
“Amen” of Macbeth, and fearing that he should never hear the last of his 
pusillanimity from his neighbours and kind friends, if he now made a precipitate 
retreat, he resigned himself to the glories and the chances of an enterprise, which 
fie began to think he had commenced in an over hasty and unadvised manner. 
Both Claude and Jack were anxious to bring this affair to a speedy conclusion, 
therefore they went on quickly, peering into the darkness to discover the carriage 
of his lordship. Presently, in the obscurity doubly obscure cast by some trees 
along a portion of the coratnon, they could just see the object they sought, and 
Claude turning to those who were following »m, said— 
u Now, gentlemen, look for yourselves. What do you see yonder ?* 

“A carriage.” 

Well, in that carriage is your man." . 

A sudden retrograde movement sufficiently notified to the fact that this was in 
truth anything but pleasant intelligence, but Claude continued— 

The only way to capture him, without bloodshed, will be to fasten up the 
doors of the carnage, and then drive.it to London.” 

“ But how cau that be done ?” 

“ I and my servant will charge ourselves with that part of the affair, and if 
we deliver into your hands the carriage and its occupant, will you undertake to 
drive it to Newgate V’ 

“ Yes—yes—yes.” - . 1 

“ Wait a few moments, then.—Jack ?” 

“Yes, sir” 

> “ Come with me.” 

Jack followed Claude; and when they got out of ear-shot of the good folks of 
Hanwell, Claude said to him— 

“ There will be no difficulty in fastening the carriage doors ?” 

“ I can tie them,” said Jack, “ and they will then resist any ordinary attempt 
to open them from the inside, and the more so that the noble lord will not be aware 
of the nature of the obstruction to his egress.” L ■ 

“ Very well. Come and do one door, while l hold a little parley with him at 
the other.” ’■ I ’ * 

Claude dashed up to the carriage, and appearing at one of the windows so 
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suddenly, that, to the perceptions of the occupants of the vehicle, he seemed more 
like some apparition than a living man, he said— 

“ A word with you, sir.” 

"Who are you? Help !” 

“ Silence, or you are a dead man. I will shoot you with as little feeling fot the 
consequences or compunctious visitations, as I would a mad dog. Your only chance 
of safety lies in being silent and submissive.’’ 

“ Submissive to what ?” 

“ To your fate.” 

“ That is rather a—a—wide explanation,” said his lordship, faintly. “ Who 
are you?” 

“That is of no consequence. But we know who you are.” 

“Done!” said Jack, to intimate that he had fastened one of the doors of the 
carriage; and then Claude, while he did the other, added— 

“ You.are the great, highwayman, Claude Duval 
“ I!—I Claude Duval ?” 

“ You don’t, deny it. There’s a large reward offered for you, alive or dead, but 
we would rather take you alive.” 

• “ This is folly or madness. I am not———’’ 

“ Hush! if you deny your identity, we. shall take that as a positive proof that 
you mean to make some desperate attempt to escape, and then it will be our duty 
to shoot you, and take you in dead.” 

“ This comes of leaving my servants at the inn. Confound that secretary, 
where is he ? I tell you, my good sir, I am not Claude Duval. You are most 
seriously mistaken, I assure you.” 

Ciaude put his arm into the carriage and pressed the muzzle of a pistol to his 
lordship’s cheek, as. he said— 

*' Repeat that, and you are a dead man.” 

“ Done,” said Jack, as he completed the fastening of the other door. 

“ Forward, friends,” said Claude to the party of horsemen, who had kept care¬ 
fully aloof during the brief parley. “Forward. He surrenders, and will allow 
us to carry him in safety and peace to Newgate.” 

At this gratifying intelligence, the horsemen advanced} and Claude, again clap¬ 
ping the pistol to the face of his lordship, said— , \ 

“ If you do not, in a sufficiently loud voice to reach the ears of all present, 
acknowledge yourself 1 3 be what you are—namely, Claude Duval, the only thing 
I can do is to pull the trigger.” 

There was a something in Claude’s tones, that were fearfully convincing, and in 
a voice, in which fear and rage struggled together, the noble occupant of the 
carriage said— 

I—I am Claude Duval.” 

“You hear him, gentlemen V said Claude, 

“Yes—yes. Oh, yes. All’s right.” 

“Very well; now I advise that you blow his brains out at once, if he should 
give you the smallest trouble as you go along. If he remains quiet, I am.certainly 
of opinion that it will be better to lodge him in the hands of the authorities 
alive." 

Everybody, with loud demonstrations of satisfaction, concurred in this senti¬ 
ment ; and then, as they all could not but feel that there might be some danger 
in carrying the shooting of the supposed highwayman into effect, they were terribly 
anxious to impress upon his mind the propriety of perfect submission, and that 
could only be done by large talking of the offhand and determined manner in which 
they purposed putting him out of the world if he should exhibit a contrary dis¬ 
position. No doubt his lordship thought himself surrounded by as rough despera¬ 
does as the times could produce. One of the party mounted the coach-box, and 
then Claude said— - - V> 

'* Off with you. The cattle are good, and you will be at the gate of Newgate 
in half an bourt” 
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Away they all went, leaving Claude and Jack to undisturbed possession of 
Ealing Common. , ^ - 

Well," said Jack, “ this is ridiculous enough/* 

“ It is," replied Claude. * “ But now, Jack, we ought, I think, to give them 
some sort of warning at the boarding-school, that an attempt was to be made to 
carry off one of the inmates.” 

** That Is easily enough done. Lhish l" 

“ What is the matter. Jack ?’* 

• I am listening. I thought I heard the sound of footsteps/* 

“ Ah! and so do I. Just hold the bridle of my horse, Jack, and I will go and 
reconnoitre/* 

“ Be careful, Claude/* 

“ I will—I will, you may be assured, Jack. Don’t stir from this spot unless 
you hear my voice, or the sound of fire-arms* * 

Claude dismounted and Crept along in a stooping posture, until he cam& to a 
stile which led into a preserve, and it was in that preserve that he could hear two 
men conversing. While he, Claude, is carefully, so as not to allow himself to be 
seen against the night sky, creeping through the lowest bars of the siile, we may 
briefly notice the noble lord’s reception at the great metropolitan prison in the 
Old Bailey. His lordship’s fears had been quite sufficiently awakened to induce 
him to wish to see the end of this adventure as a living man, rather than as a 
dead one ; so after the carriage started he said not a word for some quarter of 
an hour or so. All that time, however, his rage was gatheri ng strength, and 
slowly getting the better of his prudence. 

“IS it to be, indeed,” he thought, “that I, one of the Hereditary Legislators 
of England, born to wealth and honours, should be thw arted in tuch a little com¬ 
mon place affair as running off with a poor man’s daughter! Why are the 
daughters of common people sometimes pretty, if they are not to be made us«fu 
in adorning the dignified leisure of a noble aristocracy, I should like to know ?’* 
This was quite a conclusive argument to his lordship’s perceptions, and certainly 
if uttered among his own class, or possibly of an afternoon in the House of Lords, 
might have met with a “ Hear! hear 1" His lordship then tried one of the doors, 
but Jack was too great an adept at the tying of knots to render it a, very easy 
matter to open one, and suddenlyrecollecting that at th i back of the Carriage 
there was one of those mysterious looking little windov s, about the size of one s 
hand, he knelt upon the seat and tried to look through hat upon the dark road. 
Then he tapped at it with a ring he had upon hia finger^ but the noise of the 
carriage wheels drowned all sounds of that character, and his lordship, if he meant 
to make himself heard, mnst manifestly think of some more affectual means. By 
feeling in his pockets he found a small penknife, and wit that he broke the little 
window at the back of the carriage, and cried— 

! “ Hilloa ! Hilloa!” 

“ Once—twice,” said somebody. Stand out of the way, Hoffendon, and don’t 

be a fool.” - 

« The devil!” said his lordship as he slipped off his Beat and lay at the bottom 

of his carriage in an agony of fear. 

« Thrice/’ said the voice, and then bang! went a blunderbuss, andfhalf a dozen 
shots flew in at the back of the carriage. His lordship escaped uninjured, but 
the individual who had taken the coachman’s seat was not so lucky, for one of 
the bullets with which the blunderbuss had been loaded, after penetrating the back 
of the carriage, and passing harmlessly over his lordship, went through one o the 
front windows, and lodged about an inch deep in the hind portions of the amateur 
coachman, who uttered a yell upon the occasion that might have been heard a 

mile off. •* ~ 

“ Murder! murder! Oh, oh, oh !*’ 

«< Never mind," said he who had fired the blunderbuss. " It’s only me/* 

* “ Oh, curse you! Why did you do that ?” 

“I have hit him!” 

, - _ - r - - -. 

..... . . j : ' - - - + 
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' “ Yes, you have. How can I sit and drive now, 1 should like to know, booby. 
What an idiot you are to be sure, Bailey.” 

The whole cavalcade now came to a stand, and Bailey,, who was the individual 
w ith the blunderbuss, explained that he had seen the prisoner making an attempt 
to get out at the back of the coach, so without more ado, according to agreement 
and understanding, he had fired at him. 

“ And killed him V* 

u Well,* said Bailey, “I heard say there was six slugs in the blunderbuss.” 

* And I’ve got one of ’em,” groaned the driver. 

“ Well, you needn’t mind it,” said Bailey. ** You know it wasn't meant for 
you. God bless me, who are you, ! wonder, that’s so mighty particular about 
trifles?” 

Trifles, you scoundrel.” 

“Now, now, gentlemen," said the beadle, ‘‘don’t quarrel. Let us go on. I 
dare say Claude Duval is dead now, and the best thing we can do, is to leave our 
friend Griggs at the first public house we come to, and get on to Newgate as fast 
as we can.” 

“Oh, curse you, Bailey,” sand the wounded man ; ** won’t I serve you out for 
this some day. Oh dear, oh dear, I do think I shall faint clean away.” 


CHAPTER CXXVI. 


A LITTLE MISTAKE. 


Another of the party who possessed sufficient skill to guide the carriage to 
town, mounted the box >y the side of the wounded man, and then, without think* 
fng it to be at all necessary to look at the condition of the supposed highwayman 
occupying the interior of the vehicle, they started again. The little bit of ex¬ 
perience of the aptitude of blunderbusses to do mischief, and not at all to respect 
the rights of an hereditary aristocracy, was not lost upon the noble lord in the 
carriage, and thinking that he was in a very safe place upon the carpet at the 
bottom of the vehicle, there he remained. A public house upon the Western 
Road was not such a rarity, even then, but that one was soon reached, and at the 
door of it the wounded Griggs was put down, with a promise that, notwithstanding 
his not actually going to Newgate with the prisoner, he should have his equal 
share of the large reward that would be distributed amongst them all. On went 
the carriage again, and at Tyburn Gate, he who now drove could not help, in the 
pride of his heart, saying to the toll-taker— 

“ We have got Claude Duval here.” 

“ Claude Duval ?” 

Yes. He’s settled at last.” 

“ Killed ?’* 

“ Yes. We had to do it. He wouldn’t he quiet.” 

A look of deep concern crossed the man's face, as he said— 

“You might have told me something else, that would have pleased me better. 
Did he ever take anything from you ?” 

“ No ; hut only consider the reward.” 

** Oh ! ah I the reward. Well, every guinea of it to me would look the colour 
of blood. Go on.; I won’t take the toll of you. Nothing that ever belonged to 
a man that would kill for hire in such a way shall find a place in my hands.” 

The escort of the carriage said nothing, but passed on, and as they went down 
Oxford Street several of them spoke to each other in whispers, and one said— 

“ 1 like the Idea of the money, but I don’t half fancy being pointed at,’ as we all 
shall be., as the fellows that killed Claude Duval for the reward! That ain’t 
pleasant, is it?” 
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“ Not very j tad—and I say, what a sight there may be in the court when we 
get to Newgate." . ' S ( ‘;“L 

"A sight?” - , ^ • 

“ Yes, to be sure, all blood and squash, you know*' Fau*h! there’s no saying 
how he may be mangled by the bullets from Bailev*i confounded blunderbuss .” 

By degrees they all got talking in this strain, so that by the time they turned 
out of Snow Hill into the Old Bailey, they felt about as thoroughly uncomfortable 
as any dozen men could. Upon the principle, however, of ^post-boys turnin'* into 
a town, they went up to the gate of Newgate with a dash, ai'id ont rung violently 
at the bell by the debtors’door. *• * 

— . WVt . a. A a . . - 


■ ■-*» i 


' 'Mr- ■ 




0 - — — _ 4 -, ^ 

” What now ?” said a gruff voice through a grating. 
"We have.brought you a customer.” 

" Come, no nonsense. What is it?” 3 
“ClaudeDuval!” , 


1, ^ 
!r** > S* 




What ! another take in!—ha 1—-ha 1 Bead or alive V* \*«. # < 


•t 


Dead.* 


•* 
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"Humph! Well, I won’t say exactly that that’s a do. A bullet will settle 
him as well as any one else, and the greatest fool in the world may send it on 
its errand. Did you do it?” v ?>**.fi 

This was not very complimentary, but that was no time for anything ini the 
shape of private quarrels to take, place. The whole Han well party were Agitated, 
and had dismounted from their horses. The wicket-gate of the- »M sdl waa opened, 
and four or five officers descended the steps .-f One tried to open the carriage door. 
“.What the deuce,” he said, “ if he is dead, have you tied him in for V' 

“ Ob, never mind that. You take him out, and give us a receipt for him, that's 
all. Hadn’t you better get a sheet?” • > 

“ A sheet; cos, you see, we rather think he is all in 'bits,**- 
A frightful groan, with something of a howl mixed with it, now came from the 
carriage, ana the officers themselves retreated, a step or two, while the whole of. 
the Hanwell party rushed into the vestibule of the prison in the greatest fright 
imaginable. . ~ . ‘i v ' * v ^ 



gentlemen. Take care of yourselves : he’ll coxue out with a bounce. 

“ Stuff—stuff.” 5*." >,• - , • 

“Well, my good sir, you open the door. 1 think, when we bring him to the 
gate.of Newgate, and give him up, carriage and all, to the officers, we have done 
all that ought to be expected of decent men.” ? " a/ > 

u Yes, yes,” cried all the others. “ We give him up.” 

“What is the meaning of all this, Jones?” said one of the officers to another. 
“ Lend me your knife to cut thia string that ties the door fast. It was no fool that 
put it on.” 

“ It’s fast enough.” 

u Yes, But there it goes. Stand out of the way, and I’ll fling open the door at 
once. If anybody comes out quick, pounce upon him and hold on. We will Soon 
clap the darbies on him.” % , . - 

“All’s right.” r 

The moment was now one of intense excitement and curiosity to all present. 
e obicers so dispersed themselves that it would have been next thing to iinpos* 
sible for any one to escape from the carriage by a sudden rush, while the Han* 
well party, leaking oyer their heads from the porch of Newgate, betrayed, by their 
°eks of fiendish anxiety, how deeply they felt the awful character of the whole 
proceeding^ Ad» sd to all this, the governor ef the prison, who had been roused 
with the information that Claude Duval was brought dead to the gate, had just 
reache the vestibule with a night-lamp* in hia hand, and with eager eyes was 
watching the whole of the mysterious proceedings. 
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“ Now—now,’ said one. 

“ Iluah !” said another. 

** Make way/’ said a third. 

** What in the name of fate,” said the governor, * f is the meaning of all this ?’ 
n It’s Claude Duval, sir,” cried half-a-dozen voices. 

“ And all in pieces,” added the beadle of Ealing. 



MISS HOLLOWAY AIDS CLAUDE AND CICELY IN ESCAPING FBOM THE BOARDING SCHOOL. 

u All in what V* 

** In pieces, sir; it was Bailey's blunderbuss as did it. * 

'* Out with him,” cried the governor. “ Don't let us have any more of this 
nonsense. Out with him, my men, directly.” 

Thus urged, delay became insubordination, and the officers dragged the door of 
the carriage open, when, to their astonishment, there appeared upon the step, in 
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the act of getting out* a personage of an appearance as widely different from Claude 
Duval as anything could well be from another. Dismay, mingled with astonish¬ 
ment, sat upon every countenance, 'the governor dropped th e light he camedj 
and the bead I t of Ealing dropped his staff, letting the little gilt crown at the top 
of it come with an enormous dab upon the pavement. 

“ Police !” said his lordship. Is there a constable here ?” 

“ A constable ?* cried a dozen voices. 

44 Yes, for lhave some men to give into custody who have attempted my life, as 
well as forcing me with them to this place, wherever it is.” f ^ 

He looked about him as he spoke, and then the governor coming forward 
said— * - d .. „ - 

“ Ah, this is another of Claude Duval’s tricks. Pray, sir, who are you V 
“A peer of the realm.” ^ 

Th?governor ga^e his head a slight jerk as he added— 

Here** a pretty affair. Why, good God, how could you all be so stupid as to 
bring this gentleman here, mistaking him for Claude Duval?’' v . „ 

( jf We—we were told,” stammered the beadle of Ealing. 

41 Told, by whom ?” ■ • 

V A very nice gentleman indeed, on Ealing Common, to Id us this was Claude 
Duval iii the carriage, and helped to fasten it up, so w« came right on to town with 
it” • •; ’ ; : 

“ Oh, you dolts, Pd take my oath fftftt that nice gentleman upon Ealing Common 
was no other than Claude Duval himself,^ |m • ' ;</ .,1; " •. it •f- 

•The Banwell party uttered a simulwh#tt* groan, and then'Bailey whispered t<f 
another■ *.st y y • '% ; 

j*' I say, the best tiling for us all to do is to be off at once, before they have seen 
enough of us here to identify us. The officers are looking at us all as if they l ad 
made up tlieir minds to know us again if it were one hundred years hence/* 

They all found that ’ they had m&de some egregious blunder, and the whispered 
advice to be off went from mouth to mouth, and then, ag with one word, they 
turned their horses’ heads from the door of the prison, and off they went as though 
there was some handsome premium for him who would be first out of tight of its 
old grey walls. : \ 

* *-• * ,\h . *. * IT* l 

And now that we have disposed of his lordship and his captors, wo are enabled 
to return again td Claude, who it will be rectrKeeted bad dismounted and left his 
horse in the cart of iapk while he crossed a stile into a plantation verging upon 
the common, to listen to some whispered conversation that was going on between 
two men there. A feeling, which to hunself ho could not translate, seemed up )? 
this occasion to impel Claude forward for the express purpose of listening to the 
conversation of^these two men, and carefully treading upon the grass and pushing 
aside the thick growth of underwood from his path os he went, he soon gained a 
convenient spot in the deep shadow of an alder tree/from which he could eotel mry 
word that was uttered by them. It would appeaf ffiat one of the wte.i Was arguing 
with the other respecting some circumstance Mrhicfe he felt ranch there ceiitidaair 
concerning, than did his companion. 

(i You were always a timid slinking genius,’* said the one in a tone ©f mingle* 
threatening and irony. ° Upon my word, I wonder how I have continued to keep 
you about me so long.” . • w' 

“ Why, Mr. Sachory, I rather think,” said the other, tf f hats been at times a 
little useful to you.” ' , «. W' ; • 'V.,. " 

“ It is welt you said a little, ” responded the other. 

44 Ah, Well—well, we can’t all expect to be so clever or so bold as ?ou, yott 
know, sir/'; * * • — - > 

<f Bah 1” r . \ - 

<4 Yes. Bali ! sounds vary well, bat it don’t alter the case a bit. I do think 
I am afraid, and that’s the fact—1 can't help it< Perhaps it’s foolish, perhaps it 
ain’t, but afraid I am. 

. .. e i - A W • 1 •’* 
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“ And always will le,” 

“ No, sir, not always. You know very well that in any quiet bit cf roguery 
that only wanted lying, and a good face on the matter, and in which there was 
no danger to life or limb, you have always been able to depend upon Sam Midge.” 

The other uttered an exclamation of contempt. 

“ But in thi3 affair,” ccntinued Sam, “ I must confess I am rather out of 
my element. Every man can do some things, hut he can’t do all things. Did 
: I ever 'scruple about an oath or any l ttle piece of perjury, in the way of the pro¬ 
fession ?” 

“ No—no.’* 

“ Well, then, don’t get into a bluster, and be saying ‘ bah !’ because I can’t like 
this sort of thing, which I say again is out of my line.” 

“ But consider the reward. 1 have promised you no less a sum than £500 for 
yourself.” , 

“ I have considered it. What do you suppose, sir, brings me here if I had not, 
I should like to know 1 He ! he! he !” 

Sam chuckled, as if he thought he had said rather a clever thing ; and after 
the pause of about half a minute, the other added inj a calmer and more friendly 
voice— 

“ Well, Sam, we ought not to expect impossibilities. You are rather a fool, I 
admit; but yet you can do something well enough, and this, perhaps, as you 
sav, is rather out of your line.” 

'“It is.” 

“ Well, well. The reward makes it well worth trying, you know, I wonder 
where the deuce the chaise is?” 

“ Ah, that Bob is always behind/' 

“ Confound him. Now, Sam, I do hope that you will have face enough for this 
business.” 

“ Face enough! Ob, if it's only that, sir, that’s wanted, I shall be able to go 
through with it famously, I can assure you. All I’m afraid of, is the consequence 
if that highwayman fellow should find it all out, you see/’ 

Pho !—pho! How can he? You know that there would be no end of 
squabbling about the reward, if more than ourselves were to be engaged in his 
death.” 

” Yes, liis death. Put him out of his troubles, sir, and then I shall be out of 
mine, but not before.” 

‘‘He shall die, you may depend. Fortunately, the reward is payable whether 
he be taken to the authorities alive or dead, and as such is the case, I certainly 
prefer taking him dead.” 

” So do I, sir—so do I.” . 

“ Well, then, Sam, all you have to do is to take the letter to the house, and 
get the young woman off into the coach, and then we will send for him, and if 
she can but be got to write to him, come he will.” 

u Good/’ 

‘'And then he shall not be five minutes in the house before a bullet finds a 
place in his skull.” pv 

” Good again,” said Sam; “ and then my .£500 is certain/’ „ 

" Certain as if you had the amount in your pocket. Ah, Sam, I suppose you 
will leave your old master then V* 

“ Rather,” said Sam. 

“ What on earth, thought Claude, “ can these two rascals be talking about ?” 

“ Well,” continued he who was the employer of the other, “ well, if I don’t 
break that boy’s head for not bringing the chaise sooner. You know the school well, 
I suppose. Sain?” . . 

“ Oh, yes. There s no dog.” 

“ Ah !” thought Ciaude, ** it is another attempt upon the school, is it ?—What 
on earth can these rascals be planning and plotting nowvj wonder ? Confound 
them, I will thwart them yet.” y • , | 
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He Considered for a few moments as to what would be the best plan of pro¬ 
cedure ; and then he thought that he could not do better than actually <;o - to the 
school at once, and boldly ask to see Its proprietress, and put her upon her guard 
regarding the danger that threatened her establishment, for although he had not 
heard anythin! sufficiently explicit from the two men to know which young kdy 
was threatened, yet, of course, that could not materially matter, since the care of 
the mistress of the establishment coaid be directed to all. He lingered yet a little 
longer, with the faint hope of getting more accurate intelligence from the men; 
but they continued conversing in the same style, so that it would have been useless 
for him to wait longer, and as for anything in the shape of retribution upon them 
for their projected villasy,.he felt that that could easily be accom lished after he 
had taken steps to warn the schoolmistress of the nature of the danger upon her 
establishment, and cautioned her to take such steps as she might to guard those in 
her care. 


v CHAPTER CXXVII. 

» 

THE YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY. 

There was one thing, however, that did puzzle Claude amazingly, and that was, 
how his capture could be in any possible way contingent upon the success of those 
two men iD getting a young lady from the school; and yet they both spoke as if 
that was a consequence necessarily arising from it, and by no means. an extraor¬ 
dinary accident. As he, Claude, went back to where he had left Jack with tht 
horses, he turned this part of the affair over in his mind, but without being able 
to come to any conclusion concerning it. He was roused from the kind of reverie 
into which that puzzle plunged him, by Jack calling in a menacing voice— 

'? Who goes there ?” 

“ *Tis I, Jack,” said Claude. “ ’Tin I. I thought you knew my footstep.” 

*' It sounded strange to me. You were walking mueh slower than usual.” 

“ I was in deep thought.” - 

“ Anything amiss, Claude?” asked Jack, in a tone of anxiety. 

“ I will tell you all I have heard, and you can draw your own conclusion.” 

Claude then related to Jack the substance of the conversation that he had over¬ 
heard between the two men, and when he had concluded he added— 

“ Now, Jack, there is some mystery here, which I confess my utter inability to 
unravel.” 

<< It is a mystery indeed, Claude, which transcends my imagination. But what 
do you intend doing?” 

“In the first place, the proprietress of the school ought to be fully warned, upon 
no pretence to part with one of her charges.” 

« “ Yes, Claude. But there may be much danger to you, looking around this spot, 
much more than either of us suspect. I would strongly advise that you ride off 
at once, and house yourself at your friend’s fa m again, while I stay to finish this 
adventure.** , 

“ No, Jack. No.* 

** Nay, the danger to you is a hundred-fold more than what it is to me !’* 

** Yes, Jack, that Is true, but I cannot help feeling a something, which you may 
call folly, or superstition, as you please, which urges me to pursue this adventure 
personally; I know not how it is, but a strange feeling of satisfaction is at my 
heart to-night. I feel as though some great joy was impending over me ; anti is 
though Heaven, in its great goodness towards one, even so erring as I am, had 
looked to my happiness especially.’* 

** You do surprise me, Claude.” 

” Not more than I surprise myself. But to you. Jack, I have no concealment, 
and as, I|have hesitate ^ not to reflect upon you much of my repinings and melan- 
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choly feelings, I feel that I ought to tell you when the light of a new beam of joy 
irradiates my heart.” 

“ You are right, Claude.’* 

“ I was sure you would say so. But now let us both come to the school, and 
we will, at all ev>nt*, put those whose duty it is to be careful of the trust reposed 
in them, upon their guard. They must take care of their lambs, for wolves are 
abroad.” 

Claude had mounted his horse, and now both be and Jack made their way to the 
boarding school. Thi3 school, which, during the occurrences of that night occu¬ 
pied so prominent a place in the thoughts and speculations ©f every one, was held in 
what had once been a mansion of great splendour for its period, but which, having 
become unfashionable, had left the hands of the family that owned it, and was 
taken for, perhaps, the only commercial purpose it was at all adapted for, namely, 
a school. There were a pair of massive iron gates at its entrance, and the old 
sculptured ones of the family, originally owning the place, still were to be seen in 
bold relief upon the pediments. Beyond the gates was a carriage drive, which, 
pursued either to the right or to the left, alike would lead to the house, which itself 
was one of those old red-brick buildings of which some of the still remaining 
mansions of the nobility in and about Londo 1 are tolerably fair specimens. The 
heavy iron handle of a bell, which was at the top of the gates, hung on the right of 
them, and it was to this that Claude appealed when he and Jack reached the 
I place. The peal was not a very loud one, for Claude did not wish that any one 
but the inmates of the house should hear it, and he began to think that the reason 
it was paid no attention to, was, that he had not rung loud enough, but Jack was 
of a different opinion. 

“ We are apt to forget one thing,” he said, “which in this case especially 
ought to be taken into account/’ 

“ What is that, Jack?” 

“ The hour, Claude. To us, all hours of the night are alike, and we are so accus¬ 
tomed to travelling on business by the light of the stars, that we are apt to forget 
the habit3 and the predilections of what are called the regular portion of the com¬ 
munity/’ 

“ That is true. What is the time, Jack V* 

t( About two.” 

'‘No wonder, then, that we are denied admittance to a young ladies’ boarding- 
school. What shall we do ?’* 

' f It is absolutely necessary that we get admittance here. And I think it an 
equally clear conclusion, that we sha'l never accomplish that by ringing. Now, 
I will open the gate if you have no objection, and we will close it behind us 
again.” 

“ Do you think you can ?” 

Ob, yes; easily. These large locks offer no difficulties whatever. I shall 
manage this one, no doubt, easily.” 

“Do it then, Jack." 

Jack dismounted, and while Claude held his horse by the bridle, he took from 
his pocket a picklock, and in the course of a few moments forced back the bolt of 
the gate lock. 

“ Done,” he said, as the ponderous gate yielded to a touch ; come on, Claude. 
We will find some convenient place to shelter our horses, and then we can go on 
foot to the house, or, if you like it better, 1 will wait under these chesnut trees in 
charge of the cattle.” 

“ I think. Jack, that will be better.’* 

*' Very well, only be as short a time gone as you can, Claude, lor after a Httle, 
when I am not vs ith you, I get full of all sorts of foolish fears, and so weak upon 
my own imagination, that I am as wretched until I see you, as though there was 
a strong probability that I should never do so again.” « 

“ Be calm and confident, Jack, I will come back directly I have performed my 
mission, and you know I cannot come to much risk among the young ladies/* 
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“ I don’t know anything of the sort," said Jack, with a faint laugh,' “ Young 
ladies are very dangerous personages." 

Claude had dismounted, and smiling at Jack’s fears, he made his way up the 
well gravelled carriage read towards the house. The distance was short,, hut 
when he reached the house he did not appear to he much nearer his object than 
before, for the outer-door was firmly closed, and only a faint light was to be seen 
along the second floor in what he supposed was the dormitory of the young ladies. 
Claude was rather puzzled to know what to do. After some consideration, how¬ 
ever, he said to himself—* 

** The absolute necessity of the case authorises me to dispense with ceremony. 
The mistress of the establishment and her servants must be made aware of the 
danger that is at hand, and which is none the less dangerous, that it is to be a piece 
of craft, instead of violence, I will and must ring them up.” 

With this determination, Claude looked about for a bell, and finally found one. 
There was an old fashioned knocker, too, upon the door, and for a moment or 
two he hesitated whether he should not knock instead of ring, but he finally 
determined upon the bell. 

k The sound of a knocker," he said, “ is very alarming in the night, and as I 
wish to perform my mission as quietly as possible, the bell shall be the medium 
of my communication w ith the nmat.es of this house.” 

Claude rung and rung, gently too,—for, after all, intractable a thing as a 
bell may seem to be, yet-a gentle and friendly ring may be given as well as a 
gentle and friendly knock at a door. He then waited for about, five minutes, but 
net the slightest notice was taken of his application for admission, and he began 
to fear that it was * e no use knocking at the door," and it was equally as ineffica¬ 
cious foring at all. " 

“ I must not be baulked by a trifling difficulty," said^CIaude; so he rang again, 
louder than before. 

This time the application was not quite so ineffectual, for a quantity of cold 
water came down from aa upper window, and would have completely drenched 
Claude, had he not adroitly escaped by jamming himself close up against the outer 
door. - A female voice then said— 

“ Who’s there, and what do you want ?* 

“ To reply to the last question first," said Claude, “and negatively—I do not 
want a shower bath.” 

“ Who are you ?" v 

‘‘One about as much sinned against as sinning.' It matters little who I am 
or what the world calls me. Let it suffice that I came here as a friend." 

“ We have no friends," said the voice ;—down went the window. 

“ A strange notion,° thought Claude. “ I will ring again." 

Tingle ! tin le! went the bell; and then he heard from some back window a 
watchman’s rattle spring. 

“ How fool sh,” he said, “that they will not come and see what I want. X 
must and will arouse them in some way.’’ 

He retired from the door, and looked up at the window, and it was well he di 
sc. for suddenly some large fire-arm was discharged through the door from the 
inner side, and would undoubtedly have killed Claude if he had been in the way 
of the bullets that came crashing through the panels of the door. 

‘‘Take that,” said a voice. 

Then a chorus of sereams came from the second floor, where Claude had seen the 
faint light, and where he had no doubt the young ladies, who were so guarded by 
cold water, rattles, and fire-arms, slept. 

“ I will be quiet," thought Claude. “ They will then fancy, they have killed 
some one, and probably come out.” 

He kept out of the way of the door, for he did not know what feeling might 
possibly irompt a second discharge of the gun; hut he was not so far off as to 
hear a little dialogue that took place in the passage. ' 

“ Oh, Miss Lee!" said a vo 5 ee, “ how could you ?" . 

* if n 
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f< Mercy me! I don’t know. But I didn’t thluk it would go off at that 
end.” 

° But that is the thin end, and you know Mr, Detancey, the dancing master, 
always said the thin end.” 

f ‘ Oh—oh ! I thought he said the thick. Indeed I did. What a noise it did 
make, to be sure. Oh, my nerves—my nerves.” 

“ But what—suppose somebody's killed ?” 

“ I can't help it. Indeed I can’t help it. Miss Bundlecumup, if there be.” 

“ But a fellow creature V 

“ No, mum ; don’t call a fellow creature some housebreaker. An individual, if 
you please, mum.” 

“Well-but what shall we do ?” 

“Nothing, mum. There's a Providence above us, and we had much better leave 
whoever is outside to it. Providence, you know, mum, is up at all hours, and it 
will look after whoever is outside, if he should be shot.” 

This was rather a cold-blooded philosophy, and Claude resolved that he would 
see how far it would go, so he uttered so horrid a groan that it reached the ears 
of all in the passage. It was echoed by a cry of surprise, and then some one 
said— 

“ Oh, I shall faint away dead ! What was that 
ts Nothing, mum, nothing. Only the night wind.” 

Claude groaned again, and then he beard something that made a clatter upon 
the stone flooring of the hali thrown down, which he had no doubt was the gun, 
and a scuffling of feet proclaimed that the whole party that had been there 
assembled had taken to flight. 

“ Confound their fears, muttered Claude ; “ what shall I do ?” 

He took another long survey of the building, and then he thought lie would 
examine the back of it; and he accordingly made his way through the garden 
until lie reached what was by far the most inviting aspect of the house, inasmuch 
I as it looked into a garden full of fruits and flowers. 


CHAPTER CXXYim 

claude’s adventure in the school. 

A young moon was just peeping up from the horizon, and cast a pale mellow 
light upon the beautiful vegetation of the garden and upon the windows of the 
old house. Some tail trees were rendered beautiful as though their foliage was 
of silver tissue, and the deep black s ladows cast into some of the hollows of the 
building, gave the whole place a much more picturesque appearance than it could 
pretend to under the flaunting eye of day. 
u A pleasant spot, truly,” said Claude. 

Not for long, however, aid he continue to gaze upon the beauties of the garden 
and of the building. He was upon other thoughts intent, the principal of which 
was to find some mode of getting into the building, and so forcing its inmates to 
feel and to recognise that he came upon a friendly eirand. After a time he observed 
[| a tree, the branches of which grow so close to some of the windows of the house, 
that he considered he might easily effect an entrance by its aid. , * 

“ I will try,” he said. “ Any further efforts on my part to procure an admit¬ 
tance by the ordinary modes of ingress might ead in my death, for they are not 
exceedingly scrupulous in the use of fire-arms, so, as in I must and will get, I cap 
only avail myself of the means placed at my disposal.” 

The tree had branches very low to the ground, so that the climbing part of the 
affair was by no means difficult, and in the course of a few moments, Claude 
stood upon one of the window-sills at the back of the house. A touch sufficed to 
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convince him that this window was open, or rather that it was not fastened. He 
raised it, and sprang lightly into the room, to which it communicated. All was 
pitch dark within, and for some few momenta Claude wai in considerable doubt 
as to what sort of room he had thus got into. By degrees, however, his eyes be¬ 
came more accustomed to the darkness, and he could see dimly about him He 
found that he was in a long narrow room in which there was a miscellaneous 
assortment of goods of all descriptions, that made it look more like some second 
or third rate broker’s shop than anything else, and from which he could 
deduce that he was in the spare or lumber room of the establishment. Of course^ 
it would not suit hi3 views to remain in such a place as that, and, accordingly, after 
cautiously walking about it, and ascertaining that there was hut one door to it, he 
emerged into a narrow passage. In this passage, where Claude Duve now found 
himself, a number of cloaks and bonnets were hung, and there were some rout 
seats along one of the walls. What could be the object of those seats, or where 
the passage might lead to, was to him matters of mystery, but he slowly and care¬ 
fully pursued it, treading as gently as foot could fall in his progress. Afte going 
about thirty feet, he found that the passage terminated in a baize door, which was 
quite destitute of lock, latch, or other fastening. It merely had a small handle bv 
which it might be opened. Claude hesitated, and listened, as well he might, for 
he conld not have the smallest idea as to where this door might lead him, hut when 
he came to consider , that his motive for thus invading the privacy of that house 
was a good one, he felt a degree of boldness that enabled him to proceed. When 
we speak of boldness, as connected with Claude Duval, we do not, by any means, 
allude to that physical courage which enabled him to dare all obstacles, and to 
overcome them in the remarkable manner which we have often seen to he the c&sh 
during the progress of thii narrative of h s achievements, but that moral courage 
which enables a man to do what he feels would be unjustifiable were it not that 
he had some reason, which, in its nature pietty sufficiently upheld him ir* the 
action: In this instance, Claude was upon no marauding expedition—he aimed 
at no man’s'purs?, nor any maiden’s fears ; what he came foi was, to give warning 
of danger, and those persons who had in the front of the house received him in so 
unconrteoos a fashion had to thank the indomitable resolution, that in the pursuit 
of good or of evil, would not be turned aside by difficulties, that he, Claude, did 
not leave the boarding school to its fate. Gently he pulled back the baize-covered 
door. It made not the slightest sound upon its hinges, but to his surprise, in¬ 
stead of finding that it opened into a room, he saw, only two yards from it, another 
door, the upper part of which was wholly of glass, and through which gleamed 
a pale light. To pause, and hold his very breath for a moment, lest he should 
give any alarm, where he would not wish to do so, was to Claude the wish and 
will of a moment. All was still, and then, just as he was about tcPmoVe a 
step forward, he looked through the glass door, and he heard a voice say— 

“ Oh, but Emma, what was it?” 

„ u I don’t know. Let’s all go to sleep,” said another. ,f Perhaps it was Miss . 
Juker’s beau that she met on the common/' * , 

“ Indeed, Miss Frimling, you are quite wrong,” cried another, “you know you 
would be very glad to have a beau yourself.” 

“I? I?” ‘ v 

“ Yes you ; and as for that, didn’t you say the postman was good- looking/' 

‘‘ Oh, gracious !* cried half a dozen voices at once. 

Claude advanced a step, and peeped through the glass door, and he found as he 
had begun to suspect, that he was an unobserved spectator of the dormitory of the 
establishment. The room was a spacious one, and upon the chimney-piece a 
night light was burning, which just cast sufficient illumination around it to prevent 
the apartment being in positive darkness. The young ladies had of course been 
alarmed by the noise of the discharge of the gun, and were busy forming con¬ 
jectures as to the cause of it. 

“ I know it was Miss Williams,”said one, “ that fired the gun. You .know, 
all of you, that she is very ill-tempered.” ' 
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“ Oh, very, very !” 

!! ^ ht ,iave b - een some man comi 38 to rob the house,” said another. 

™L e ' s PPP ose 11 wasn’t, but only somebody coming to serenade us.” 

‘ Oh my,” cried the whole in chorus. 

Some Captain of the Guards," continued the young lady who had so success- 
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fully started the idea ofjhe Serenade, “ and who has seen us all walking on the 
common, and fallen desperately in love with all of us.” 

** Ve . r y hkely. Nothing more likely f” cried all the others. u He could not do 
otherwise, and oh, if he be good-looking ?” 

With loves of mustachoes,” added another. 

“And curly hair,’’ 
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“ And such whiskers l* 3 * 

tf This won’t do,” thought Claude, " it’s only a waste of time, besides a very 
unfair thing for me to remain here/* 

“ Oh, what,” said one, “ if it were Claude Duval.* 

A general scream came from the wholelot, and then they all said how terrified 
they should be, and yet how delighted; - t * * ■ 

u I have heard,* said one, “ that he always dances a minuet with any young 
lady he meets, and kisses her three times/’ 

“ Oh gracious, I should tell him to don’t. But don’t I wish he’d come in, and 
frighten Miss Briggs, the old fright.” 

** Ha, ha, ha! - ha, ha 1” 

“ So, ladies, said a harsh female voice, suddenly, as a door slammed* ** this 
is the way you ampse yourselves, instead of going to sleep as you ought to dq ?” 

Silence ppw reigned ip the dormitory, unbroken save by the ptftf avppyessed 
titters of ?ome of the younger pupils; and Miss Briggs, for it was nope other than 
that lady herself, continued— 

* “ Really, young ladies, I am exceedingly obliged at finding that | am so far 
honoured as to. be made a subject of your humorous remarks in my it 

that you laughing, Miss Tomlins V* * 

)■ ** No, madam—He ! he l” 

,£ Perhaps, Miss Tomlins, fonr of Watt’s hymus learnt by heart 
before dinner will pot be quite so l*a table a matter m the occurrences of to¬ 
night/’ , * . ' 

<f Oh, dear!' 9 .. ; 

« What did yep cay, Lucomfee f’ >y 

“liothing, raadatp/' f 


the hqckbp&rd M yuu? shouldoTs/ i » 

This sentence at ruck uinav into the hearts of the culprits, and not one made 

it _ l i_.. r. _ i_ nil- - r . . t T. • _ l * i - t • i 1 C ’ u. 1 i _ 


greater or smaller, •< 

" Bother the old woman \ n said Claude to hitnse|f. 

Miss Briggs having thus pitched right down upon two Pf the culprit? in a 
metaphoric^ point of view* waited until she found by the StUln^S in the loiudW 
that she had struck terror into the whole flock, 4od thee ift a stately manner 
she moved off, but before she left the room, sbie sa.d— 

‘ And, young ladies, as you have all been very seriously to h|atne —m young 
lady, who is a real yoqnf lady, pouhi possibly be awake at this time f the 
night—I shall give you all nothing but bread and treacle fqr dinner to-mor 
An unusual groan came flora the dormitory, undey covey of which Mia? 
made her exit. ! ^ 'l 

f ‘ Mieu !’* said Claude, executing a capital imitation of the ffy of » ca|. ; 

The young laoies all burst into a pe?l of laughtey, 

It’s the cat/’said onet “Puss! pussl pus?l” 

* f . Mieu !’* said Claude again. “ listen to rae. Mieu I” 

At the idea of the cat suddenly saying r< Listen to me 1* the young India? 
petrified with astonishment, and some of them uttered little short «oraam« pi 
dismay. 

“ Listen to me,* said Claude again in a curious squeaking voice. " Mieu ! you 
shan’t have bread and treacle. I’ll speak to Miss Briggs and get you all off, that 
I will. Good night, de? rs. Bless* you all. Go to sleep/* , ^ 

Astonishment kept all the young idles silent, and then an unknown dread took 
possession of them all, and every head was popped under the bedclothes, while 
Claude stepped gently away, and finding near at hand a sta^case, descended t with 
the hope of meeting with Miss Briggs, or some other authority of the seminary. 
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At the foot of the stairc&se, Claiidc found that there was the identical room from 
which the guu had been fired that had produced such an amount of consternation 
among the young ladies of the establishment. A hastily lighted candle was upon 
a sideboard in this hall, and likewise from a doorway, which was partially open, 
there streamed a light, and the sound of voices came upon Claude’s attentive ear. 

“ Yes,’ 7 he heard some ohe say, “I will do it. I could not. Miss Briggs* go to 
rest again to-night with the thought upon my mind that a human being might be 
lying upon tho very threshold of the house, wounded, arid ill want of help.” 

“ But it may be a robber.” 

“ Robber or no robber, God made him, and we have sacred duties to perform.” 

“Well, Miss Holloway.” said Miss Briggs, “I must say, that for a junior 
governess, which you will be so good as to recollect you are, you certainly have 
some very strange notions.”- 

41 1 am quite aware, madam,” said Miss Holloway, “that a junior teacher in this 
establishment ought to be a mere machine, without feeling or sensation, beyond 
what is just sufficient to enable her to perform her duties.” 

“ Indeed, Miss Holloway.” 

“ Yes, madam, but not having attained to tW pitch of philosophy; I shall open 
the front door, and see if any one be hurt.” 

. “ And so we may have all our throats cut through you. I declare, if a man were 
to cross the threshold of this house at this time of night, I would not give a pin for 
my life. I should just at once say to liirri——” 

r What, madam V* said Claude, stepping into the room * “ what would you 
say to him ? Pray go on, 1 will hear it at once, to save you the trouble of repeti¬ 
tion.” 

Miss Briggs fell off her chair to the floor, wheie she sat in a state of incipient 
hysterics. Miss Holloway,looked very pale, but she spoke with tolerable firm¬ 
ness, as she said— 

“ What is the meaning of this intrusion? What want you here ?” 

“Not to create the least alarm,” said Claude. “ I come upon an errand which, 
when explained, will, I think, warrant, or at all events, excuse my presence.” 

These words wtre spoken in so gentle a tone of voice, and with such a suavity 
of. manner, that even Miss Briggs, alter clutching her throat several times con¬ 
vulsively, partially recovered. 

“ Who are you ?” she said. 

“ A gentleman, madam, I hope." 

“ I am sure of it,” said Miss Holloway. “ Speak, sir.” 

“ I come to warn you that an attempt will be made, by means df a forged letter 
to get some young lady from this establishment to-night. I regret that In my 
anxiety to bring this news my motives were mistaken.” 

“ Mistaken P cried Miss Briggs. 

“ Yes. madam. Surely the discharge of a gun at me through the street door 
before 1 was permitted to explain myself, was rather a serious and a hasty 
mistake.” 

“ But you are not hurt V’ said Miss Holloway. 

No,” said Claude, smiling, “ I am rather lucky under such circumstances, 
aud certainly have escaped without injury.” 

“ Thank, Heaven ! Oh, Miss Briggs, you see now what might have happened 
from precipitancy.” * 

<c 1 dbh’t know that,” said Miss Briggs, gathering herself up from the floor j 
“ I don’t know that” 

“ But you shall know it, my dear madam,” said Claude, “ before we part. It 
will be my duty to convince you.” 

“ But how cau I be convinced ? In the first place, how did you get into the 
house ?” . 

“ Permit me, madam, to keep that little secret to myself fdr the present, as • 
don’t think you would exactly like to take the same method, so it must be a matter 
of but little interest to you.” ! 
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"Murder! Murder!” cried an elderly lady, in a flannel dressing gown* 
at this moment bursting into the room. "What's it all about? Murder! 
Murder !" 

" It can't be worse, madam, than murder," said Claude. (t Allow me to hand 
you a seat." 

" Who are you? who are you ?" cried the old lady. 

" Hush !" said Claude. 

A smart ring at the bell by the outer door came plainly upon the ears of the 
whole party, end before any one could speak, it was sharply repeated. 


CHAPTER CXXIX. 

v 

RETRIBUTION UPON EVIL DOERS. 

“ You hear,", said Claude. 

The whole party was as silent as the grave. 

" You hear," repeated Claude. 

“ Gracious ! what is it ?" 

w Just what I tell you. A villain has some object—a base one, no doubt—in 
getting from the protection of your roof one of the young ladies who reside here. 
I am here to prevent him. Doubtless after this little explanation, I shall, at least, 
have the privilege of being considered for the time as being a friend." 

" But how do we know ?" said the old lady. 

" Nay, madam, you will know. Ha!” 

The bell was rung again smartly. 

“ This must be attended to,” said Miss Holloway. “ If this gentleman will so far 
oblige-as to go to the door.", 

“ Dear me," said Miss Briggs, “ some folks And out who is a gentleman, I 
think, mighty quick." 

" Yes, madam,” said Claude. " It requires a lady to make that discovery with 
any degree of certainty ana despatch." 

He slightly bowed to Miss Holloway to give point to the compliment, and Migs 
Briggs, with a toss of her head, sailed into the passage, as though she fully in¬ 
tended to answer the bell, but her courage failed her, and she came ba sk again, 

saying— -s 

««1 don't see why the servants should not open the door in preference to a 
straneer doing so." 

“ That is quite optional with you, ladies all," laid Claude. " But I make the 
offer to do so, if you will permit me. If you, miss—(turning to Miss Holloway)— 
and this other lady—(turning to the old lady)—whose face much reminds me of 
the celebrated Court beauty, the Countess of Salisbury, will permit, me, I will 
answer the door." 

“ With all my heart," said Miss Holloway. _ # 

“ And with all mine,” said the old lady; and then she added to Miss Holloway 
_“ I think he’s the handsomest and politest man I ever saw in all my life.” 

Miss Briggs, thus find ig herself in a minority of one, said nothing, and Claude 
at once left the room, and reached the street door just as the bell was rung again. 
It was well secured, but as there was a light in the hall, he found no .difficulty in 
drawing back all the bolts, and removing the chains. It would appear as though 
the person without heard this process going on, for no more ringing took place, 
and when finally Claude opened the door wide, keeping behind it himself, a voice 

Said— . - ’ r- . 

"Is this the school?" 

« Yes, sir," said Claude, capitally imitating a female voice, 

u Oh, very well." • . ^ » 

A man immediately stepped into the passage, and as soon as le was far enough 
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in to permit its being done, Claude closed the door again, and commenced delibe¬ 
rately doing up all the fastenings as they had been done before. This was a pro¬ 
ceeding, particularly as it was accompanieJ by the sight of a man instead of a 
woman, which gave some sort of a shock to the visitor, and he said quickly— 

“ Oh, I am not going to stay.” 

“Very likely," said Claude, “ but we always shut up.’* 

“ Oh—ah ! It’s a mere custom.” 

“ Exactly. It is not very likely we are going to keep you in a young ltdies* 
seminary. Walk in. This way.” 

The man, who was respectably enough attired, and who no doubt was the 
attorney who had had so interesting a conversation with his clerk in the planta¬ 
tion, followed Claude with some degree of trepidation in his countenance into the 
parlour. The three ladies—we must in common courtesy call Miss Briggs a 
lady—looked surprised, and Claude, as he closed the door, said in a clear voice— 

“ This gentleman has some business with you, ladies ; I think he is a lawyer by 
h : s looks.” 

The attorney started. 

“Now, sir,” added Claude, " be as explanatory as you can, if you please, and 
as brief as possible, for at this hour we are none of us inclined to occupy too much 
time.” 

A faint suspicion that all was not right seemed to come over the mind of the 
attorney, and yet when he took a second thought, he asked himself how it was 
possible that any one could by any human possibility have found out his inten¬ 
tions, and he spoke with some degree of boldness, as he said— 

“ A sick young lady is staying here.” 

“ Well, sir,” said the old lady who had been so flattered by Claude telling her 
she was like the countess. Well sir?” 

Perhaps,” said Miss Holloway, “ perhaps you will mention the young lady by 
name, of whom you come in quest ?” 

“ Oh, certainly,” he said, “ the young lady is named Macqueen, and is a re. 
lation to my old friend. Dr. Macqueen, in whose behalf I came hare.” 

“ Is that correct V said Claude. 

“It is,” replied Miss Holloway. “It is so far correct, but it is very strange 
that Dr. Macqueen should send a message to his niece, as we believe the young 
lady to be, at such a time of the night as this.” 

“He is very ill,” said the attorney. 

“ Indeed ?” 

“ Oh, yes ; and has been for some days.” 

“How strange, then, that he should write to U3 yesterday to ask if 'the young 
lady wanted anything, and to let him know of her state of health from day to 
day.” 

“Ah, how like him,” said the attorney. 

“ Like him, sir?” 

“ Yes, he is the last man to confess indisposition 'until it really becomes too 
serious to conceal, and now that he is himself fully impressed with a belief that he 
is dying, he of course at almost the last moment wishes to see his niece, to whom 
he is most tenderly attached.” 

“And where does he reside?” said Claude. 

“ At Winchester.” 

Claude staggered back, and had to hold by a chain for support, as that name 
Winchester rung in his ears like a death knell. What a host of painful recol¬ 
lections did it not bring to his mind. How gaunt and terrible arose that old 
cathedral before his imagination, with all the scene of blood that had therein been 
created to the detriment of his happiness in all time to come.” f 

“ Horror ! horror !” he gasped. 

“ You are ill,” said Miss Holloway. 

“Gracious Heavens! What’s the matter with the politest roan in the world,” 
said the old lady. 
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“Aliem !’* said Miss Briggs, “of coarse it means something.’' 

“Yes, madam/’said Claude, “ it ifteans that although ybii are destitute of 
feeling, all are not in such a condition. This liras but a passing, pang, ladies, tfhich 
I could not wholly repress. It has gohe now, and its 1 was before, I arii your 
humble servant.” .» 

“ Humph l’ 1 said the lawyer. 

. “Well, sir,” said Miss Holloway, to the attorney, as she how and theft cast a 
compassionate look at Claude, who she saw Was ruffering, although she knew not 
from what cause. Well sir, and admitting that Miss Macqueen is here, what do 
you wish to say to her. I may just incidentally mention, that in her state of health 
this is a very improper hour at which to disturb her.** 

* Nothing,” said thg attorney, hut the extreme urgency of ibe case tvbilld 
justify it.” 

“ Then what do you propose V* 

ik That this letter from her uncle should be handed to her; and then, of Course, 

I will wait her answer. If it be what I expect it will be, she will accofllpafay ihfe 
without dela 3 T , in a chaise that I have near at hand, until the Winchestef mai 
passes, in which we can proceed.’ 

“ Impossible,, sir.” 

“ Why so, madam V* . 

' “Such a Burney, in the young lady’s state df H&llth; ivould be fatal to HeK” 

“ Perhaps you will allow me to th&ide, iridliam V* 
u Give me the Setter.” 

The letter was with the mbs! polite air in the world handed to Miss Holloway* 
who, the moment she cast her ej es upon it, said— 

“ This is not Dr. Macqueens’s handwriting.” 

“ No, poor gentleman. Paralysis prevents him from moving his right hand. 5 
wrote that at his dictation. Alas! that so truly great and good d man should not 
be long for this world.” . 

“ Alas, indeed. Well, sir, Miss Maiqueeri, who is scarcely able to walk with- i 
out assisiance, shall see the letter, and it will be for he* owrl judgment, to decide j 
in this painful emergency, as to what is best to be done.** 

“ And I will wait outside— 1 * .. J 

“ No/ 5 said Claude, “ inside, if you pleasd.” 

" But—but—” r ' / , ...... , I 

« I will, take ro denial, sir. Do you think, now, for oi.e moment, that these 
ladies would allow so dear a fiiend of their dear friend. Dr. Macqueen, to remain 
outside ?’* ■ • 

The attorney bit his lips. .. | 

“As you please,’* he said. te l am far—very fair—from being insensible tdj 
these little kind attentions, believe me, ladies ; and although your, tame tiger here, 
who, I suppose, is a footman in disguise, haay not have exactly the mahneis of 
genteel society, yet if he serve you well, I may well forgive him/ 

“ How kind,” said Claude. u Mutual forgiveness, I think, si#, would be the 
most agreeable thing in this case to you.’* 

“ What d® you mean?” ,V ( 

«« Oh, nothing in the world that I will not stand to, believe me.** 

Miss Holloway bad left the room with the letter to Mlsii Madquedb,' the sick 
young lady, and during her absence Miss Briggs was anxious to do what hdr small 
malice might be able to suggest to annoy Claude.' Handing a seat to th§ attorney; 

sfisaid— - - . .. . H 

“ Pray be seated, sir. 1 do not like to see a gentleman not treated douttfecftisly .” 
"Thank you, madam.” ’ r / ‘ t*? * rj* T* 

« As for common people”—here she darted a killing look at Claude, who only 
laughed—“as for common people, they are of no consequence, and cdfr he lei 
standing.” v % { 

“You could not possibly utter a more true sentiment; madam,*' said Claude; 
“ and that is the reason why I have not offered you a seat before!/’ 
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Miss Briggs looked pins and needles, but before this small mass of words could 
proceed any further, Miss Holloway came back, looking very pale, r.nd with the 
open letter in lier hand which she had taken to the sick Miss Macqueen. The 
attorney started from the seat with which he had been accommodated by the 
despicable affected courtesy of Miss Briggs, and looked anxiously at Miss Hollo¬ 
way, who said in a voice of emotion— 

" She will attend you, sir.” 

The attorney looked triumphant, but Claude stepped forward, and ip a deep im¬ 
passioned voice, said— 

“ No. This must not be. I have the very strongest and best of reasons to 
believe that there is some gross deception in this matter, although what it exactly 
is, I confess I am, up to the present time, rather puzzled to know.” 

The attorney would have interrupted him, but Claude, in a voice that echoed 
through the room, said— 

“Peace, sir! If you would consult your own safely you will be pleased (<> 
hear me out. Be warned in time, or the footman in disguise, as you were pleased 
to call me, will read you a lesson that you will not forget to your dying day.” 

The attorney shrunk back aghast. 

“ Call a constable,” said Miss Briggs. 

“ Presently, madam/’ said Claude. “ There is time enough. I will take care 
of all that. I say I have reason to suspect that some foul plot is in progress, and 
I have come into this house for the protection of its inmates, and please God I 
will protect them.” 

“Sir, will it please you,” said Miss Holloway, “to—to read—this letter, and 
yet, I hardly know-” 

“You feel that you are probably taking an unadvised step by asking me to 
do so.” 

“ I do.” 

“ Then do not hand it to me, I pray you. I wdl try by some other means to 
unmask villany.” 

Nay, then you shall read it, sir. As the friend of Miss Macqueen, I throw 
myself upon your honour.” 

She handed the open letter to Claude, whose face as he read it became of an 
ashy paleness. His limbs trembled—-his hands convulsively clutched the paper, 
and when he had concluded it, he uttered the exclamation of— 

“ Great God I” 

The letter which had produced such unwonted effects upon Claude Duval, ran 
as follows—i 

Winchester. 

“ Mv Dear Madam.— -Pray resign yourself for awhile to the protection of the 
gentleman who will be the bearer of this letter. I am very ill indeed, ant much 
wish to see you before I die. I hope you are better, as my most ardent wish now, 
from all that I have heard, is to place you once again in the hands of Claude Duval, 
your husband.—Believe me t© be, my dear madam, vours faithfully, 

John Macqueen.” 

Claude might well exhibit the strange symptoms he did, upon reading this to 
him most extraordinary and incomprehensible epistle. He staggered towards tue 
doir, and held by the back of a chair as in choking accents he spoke— 

“ For the love of all that is good and merciful, tell me——” 

He could proceed no further, and Miss Holloway coming up to him with 
clasped hands, said— 

“ Oh, sir, say no more, I know all, and from that letter so do you; but rememt• 21 
that I confide© to your honour.” 

“ God bless you 1” cried Claude, “ where—where is she ?” 

“ You will not—you do not wish to see her?” t ' • 

Claude sunk upon the chair close to which he was, and burst into tears. 

“ Cicely-r-Cicely P he gasped, if my Cicely.” 

“Your—your—Cicely !” cried Miss Holloway. _ 
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tf Your Cicely!” echoed the attorney. 

“ Yes !” eried Claude, springing to his feet, “ yes, my Cicely. Oh, joy! Oh, 
God, I would not give this moment to be made the emperor of the world, for now 
I am assured that by some miracle she yet lives.” 

| te And—and you?” said Miss Holloway. 

he cried in a voice of thunder. “ Who should I be, but Claude Duval l* 


CHAPTER CXXX. 


A MOMENT OP JOY. 


The mention of that well-known and much dreaded name had very different 
effects upon the persons present. The old lady looked as though she would faint. 
Miss Holloway quietly sat down and sobbed; and Miss Briggs, after finding she 
could not get out of the room without passing in what she considered too close 
proximity, to Claude, made a futile attempt to get up the chimney," which onfy 
resulted in her getting her head and face all over soot: the attorney looked like 
a corpse; and when Miss Briggs, upon retiring from the chimney, flung herself 
upon him, and cried, 4 ‘ Oh, protect me,” and covered his face with soot likewise, 
they looked a remarkably fine pair. ' f i : 

4 ‘ Yes,” added Claude, “ l am Claude Duval.” 

“ Fly—fly r said Miss Holloway. 

“ But not alone—where is she?—where—oh where ? I now begin to understand 
t all. She lives!—she lives ! Take me to her. Tell me where once again I may 
look into those eyes, the brightness of which I thought quenched for .ever. Where 
is she—my Cicely—my heart’s best treasure ?” ’ 

No one seemed able to move to help him, and he made towards the door and 
flinging it open rushed up the staircase, calling aloud as he went— - 

“Cicely—Cicely! *Tis I—’tis I, Claude. Your own Claude, Speak 
to me. I would barter life for the joy of once again hearing you pronounce my 
name.” ~ • 5 * f 

He reached a door which opposed his progress, to open it was the work of a 
morapnt. Then another, came in his way, and that too was opened, when s with¬ 
out heeding where he was going to, he rushed at once into the young ladies* sleeping 
room, calling loudly— 

44 My love ! my life! Come to these arms !” ^ * : v 

Now there were just twenty-two young ladies in that large dormitory, and as 
they uttered two-and-twenty shrieks, the reader may imagine there was a tolerable 
uproar. Then all the twenty-two heads were put under the bed-elothes, but as 
curiosity to know what was going to happen next, could not be gratified by a 
countenance of that state of things, the twenty-two heads popped out again, as if 
by some species of machinery. Of course, the most interesting problem in the 
world was, regarding who the 44 Love” and the 44 Life” was. 

44 Where is «he?” cried Claude, looking about him. 

“ Not me,” said one. 

Twenty-two additional shrieks were raised, as they all thought that the intruder 
was only looking about him for a few moments to see which of the lot he would 
pounce upon, and declare to be the fair enslaver of his affections. Whether hopes 
or fears were most predominant, we cannot take upon ourselves to say, but the 
affair as regarded any Personal consequences, was in a very few moments put an 
end to, and the young ladies were witnesses to a scene that opened their eyes con¬ 
siderably. It happened that at the further end of the domitory there was a little 
door leading into a little chamber, that, by the kindness of Miss Holloway, had 
been given up to Cicely, for Cicely it was, who vas at the school to all intents 
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and purposes. How she came there will shortly be explained. The little door 
was suddenly flu% open, and certainly with far less show of weakness than might 
have been expected. It was excitement lent her strength. Cicely came forth to 
meet Claude Duval. She had heard his voice. In an instant she was in his 

arms. 

f* Claude ! Claude !” 



THE HALT AT TIIE FARM-HOUSE. 


c ‘Cicely! My Cicely!” 

This was all that they for some time could say to each other, but the language 
of love was eloquence itself, as Claude pressed numberless kirses on her lip;. 

“ Ob, Cicely,’* he at length found breath and heart to say. “ Tell me, dearest 
and best, if this be a dream or reality V* ■ 

(t Real, All real, Claude.” 


JSo, 7h 
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“ And you are well-—quite well V* ■, 

"Ah, no. I am faint and weak. The wound is slow in healing, but this joyful 
meeting will do more than all surgeons, ay, more than time itself, to restore me 
to what T was again.” ) 

"Blessings on this joyous chance. Oh, how have I deserved such happiness ?” 
" And you are well, Claude ?” 

" Well and happy. My Cicely, your eyes sparkle as of old, and there is a 
something too of the old colour on your cheeks. Ah, dear one, if some angel, 
but one short hour since, had told me I should see this sight, I might well have 
been pardoned for doubting the messenger from Heaven !” 

Again he kissed her lips, and one of the boarders,'who was in a distant corner, 
ejaculated— 

"How nice!” 

In an instant the twenty-two heads, with twenty-two faint screams, were hidden 
under the bed-clothes, from wKch same retreat about half-a-dozen mices declared 
how ashamed they were of a Miss Brcwn, such being the name of the young 
lady who had given utterance to the candid opinion abdut the niceness. Claude 
and Cicely, who, in.the excess of their own joy had to tell, the truth, quite for¬ 
gotten that there were any spectators present, now looked around them, and Cicely 
feeling that some explanation was required, said— 

" Ladies, this is my husband." 

" Lor, Miss Macqueen,” said one, " you don’t say so ?” 

" Good looking, too,” said another. 

" Come away, Claude,” said Cicely ; " we will n®t part again. These young 
ladies have been all very—very kind to me since my residence here, the reasons 
for which I will impart to you at greater leisure.” 

Claude advanced to the middle of the room, and with a smile upon his face, 
he said, as he placed his hand gracefully upon his breast— 

"Ladies, I wish I knew in what words to express to you the deep feeling of 
gratitude that now swells my heart towards you ail. God bless and preserve all 
your pretty faces. I think I had better k'ss you all round ” ~ 

Twenty-two very faint screams indeed ensued upon this proposition being 
made, and one young lady—it was that terrible Miss Brown—said— 

" Tell us who you are ?” 

" I am afraid you will be shocked to hear,” 

" No—no—no,” cried all the twenty-two voices. 

“ Well, then, ladies,” added he, “I am Claude Duval, of whom you have'no 
doubt heard, and if you choose to capture me, you will share a very handsome 
reward among you.” 

At this moment Miss Briggs made her appearance in the room, with a counten¬ 
ance looking like a newly opened cask of vinegar. 

"Well, young ladies,” she said, "if you are young ladies, which I begin very 
much to doubt, I am truly astonished to see, and to hear you all, in your night¬ 
dresses, and in bed too, speaking to a man. It’s monstrous—monstrous !” 

" We couldn’t help it,” cried one. 

“ We are covered up,” said another, " and most of our heads have been under 
the clothes.” 

“ He hasn’t kissed us yet,” said a third. 

" Besides,’’ said Miss Brown, " he’s very mce-looking.* 

" Yes, yes,” said all the twenty-two. 

“ And - we can see him much better now you have brought your light. Miss 
Briggs,” added one, in a bantering tone. " What do you think of him, mem ?” 

A shrill peal of laughter followed this sally, and Miss Briggs’ cried— 

" If I only precisely knew the young lady who said that, I would drag her out 
of bed at once and make a dreadful jxample of her. As it is, sir, you will be 
pleased to walk out of this house at once; and pray, do you know anything of 
the key of the front door ? for the gentleman below can’t wait any longer for Miss 
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Macqueen, and if she don’t feel disposed to go with him, he is quite willing to 9,0 
without her." 

“ l have the key in my pocket,'” said Claude. 1 took care to see that the door 
might be made fast in the inside, and suspecting a scoundrel, who is down stairs, 
might wish to leave the house before he had iny permission so to do, I took 
the precaution of preventing him.” 

“ But, sir- - ” 

“ Nay, madam, fee calm; I will come down and speak to that person very 
shortly. Cicely, do you think you could bear the fatigue of a ride on horse¬ 
back for a few miles?” 

“Oh, yes, yes. With you, Claude, anywhere.” 

“Upon my word,” said Miss Briggs, “this is very pretty—very pretty 
indeed, sir.” 

“If you allude to these young ladies, madam,” said Claude, “I certainly 
subscribe to your opinion. They are very pretty indeed, as you say ; I wish 
that my regard for truth would permit me to pass the same compliment upon 
you.” 

The twenty-two young ladies all laughed outright at this, so much did they 
admire it; and Miss Brown actually sat up in bed. 

“ I will now, Cicely, leave you. Get ready,” whispered Claude, “and come 
down stairs to the pailour as quickly as you possibly can ; Jack is in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of this place waiting for us.’’ 

“Yes, Claude, yes.” 

tl Do not fret yourselfby any undue haste. All is well.” 

'He then turned to the young ladies, and said again— 

“God bless you all. Good night; I shall never forget you all as long as I live, 
and I hope, if you ever hear of me, that you will put the most gentle construction 
upon all the sayings and doings of Claude Duual.” 

With this he moved to the door, wh.ch the terrified Briggs held open for him, 
and made the best of his way down the stairs to the parlour, where there were 
waiting those who were not a little anxious, but from different motives, to know 
1 what was going on above. When Claude reached the parlour he found it still 
'< occupied by the attorney. Miss Holloway, and the old lady, whom he had succeeded 
in prepossessing in his favour by a well-timed compliment. He at once addressed 
himself to the attorney. 

“ Now, sir,” he said, “ explain yourself.’’ 

There was a something—an indescribable something, and yet a something to 
be felt, seen, and trembled at about Claude’s manner as lie pronounced these words, 
that made the lawyer tremble, and turn a shade paler than he was before. 

¥ I am listening,” added Claude. 

“ What—what do you mean, sir V* 

“I mean to ask you what brought you here, I mean to give you one chance of 
telling the truth. Do you understand me now ?” 

It was as plain as the nose on his face to the lawyer that Claude saw through the 
whole transaction, and in this way wished him, the lawyer, to confess ijt. He 
shook for a few moments, as one might suppose a prisoner at the bar to do before 
he says—“Guilty, my lord,” and don’t very clearly know whether the fond confes¬ 
sion w ill procure a mitigation of his sentence or not. 

“Speak!” cried Claude, still more impatiently. “ Speak !” j 

It was at this moment that a thundering knock came at the outer door of the J 
house, and awakened echoes in every portion of the building by its tremendous and 
I continued reverberations. j 


1 
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CHAPTER CXXXL 

THE RACE THROUGH EALING. 

This knock seemed as if it had fallen upon the heart of every one present. The 
attorney sprang behind a chair. Miss Briggs gave a short scream. Miss Holloway 
made two steps towards Claude, as though she would have said “ You can and will 
protect me,” while the old lady swooned outright. 

Even Claude himself could not but start to hear that loud appeal to the knocker. 
A feeling, however, that there might be personal danger—and, oh, how dear to 
him l owas personal safety ! now that he had once more found a tie to bind 
him to life again—came over Claude; and for all he knew, some imprudent domestic 
might open the door to those without, and produce much mischief. With this 
feeling strong upon him, he flew to the hall, and there found that he was only just 
in time to prevent a tall scraggy servant from attempting the fastenings. Then 
he recollected that he still had the key, without which the door could not he opened 
safely, in his pocket, and he merely said— 

“ Begone. Touch the door at your peril/’ 

The servant shrunk back dismayed, and the knock was at the moment repeated 
with, if anything in the shape of a difference, more force than before. Claude 
felt the necessity of coming to a parley with those without, lest they should get 
sufficiently impatient to adopt other means of entrance. He accordingly advanced 
to the door and rapped at it .with his knuckles on the inside panel, eg ling in a 
loud voice— 

“ Who is there ?” 

“Open the door,” said a voice, “or we will have it down in a few 
moments/’ 

** But who are you V * 

“ That’s no matter. Open the door/’ 

<4 My mistress says, that as this is a young ladies* school, she can’t think of letting 
the door be opened at this time of night. I*m the gardener, you must know, and 
am bound to protect the premises. Only tell me who you are, and what you want, 
and I’ll go and wake up missus and tell her at once, and if she says, then open 
the door, Joseph, 1*11 open it. 5 * 

A whispered consultation now took place upon those outside, and at last another 
voice than that which had previously spoken, said— 

s * Tell your mistress that we are officers of the police, and that it is for the pro¬ 
tection of her and Ler house that we come/’ 

«• Oh, if that’s it, gentlemen,’* said Claude, “ 1*11 go and have her woke up, 
and tell her at once, that I will. Only you wait quiet a few moments—1*11 come 
back as quick as I can. Is there thieves about, gentlemen 
“ Yes—yes/* 

“ Very well. Oh, what a twitter I am in to be sure/* 

(t Confound you—be quick, will youT* 

“ Yes, gentlemen—yes.” 

Claude hoped that by all this delay he should have given Cicely time to get 
ready to come down to the parlour and meet him, but she, poor thing, what with 
the weakness she was still suffering from, and the agitation consequent upon 
Claude’s sudden and unexpected arrival at the school, was really unable to make 
that expedition she would have wished, and she did not come down. Claude 
made his way into the parlour again, where he found affairs just the same as when 
he le't. Turning to the lawyer, he said— 

‘ We shall mfeet again, sir, I have something much more important on hand just 
now than the taking any revenge upon you for your share in to-night's transaction/’ 
The attorney breathed more freely as he thought to himself— 

“ * If you catch me again in such a fix as this, I give you leave to do what you 
like/ 
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Miss Holloway ventured an inquiry concerning the persons at the door, and 
Claude said— 

“ It is better that you should know as little of this night’s proceedings as possible, 
and that you should hold as little converse with me as may be. If I could get out 
by the back of this house it would be well, but I do not ask you, miss, to com¬ 
promise yourself by aiding me so to do.” 

These words were accompanied by a look, the tianslation of which was— 
“ Pray throw all the facilities you can in the way of my leaving by the back of the 
house with Cicely, but do not seem to do so, for this lawyer is playing the spy 
now with all the cunning in his power, and besides you will never hear the last 
of it from Miss Briggs. Miss Holloway quite understood this, and she said 
coldly— 

You have declared yourself to be Claude Duval, the well-known highwayman, 
and therefore I cannot aid you.” i 

She then left the room. Claude felt satisfied that he should now find every 
facility forescape by the back of the house that Miss Holloway could throw in his 
way, and he looked most anxiously for the appearance of Cicely, for he felt that 
the patience of the officers at the door must very soon be completely exhausted. 
While all this, then, was proceeding below. Cicely had rushed back into her little 
chamber, and hastily opening a trunk that she had been accommodated with, by the 
kindness of Dr. Macqucen at Winchester, she took from it the male attire that she 
had worn upon the occasion of receiving her wound in the old cathedral. Her 
idea was, that by dressing herself in that costume, she would make it much easier 
for Claude to get away with her, and she accordingly began, in a very hurried 
manner, to put on the various articles of clothing. No doubt she was much longer 
thus attiring herself than she would have been in the apparel belonging to her sex, 
and which she was accustomed to, but at last she did succeed in completing roughly 
her toilette, and then she ran hastily from the room into the young ladies’ dormi¬ 
tory, that being the only way by which she could readily reach the lower part of 
the house. Nowit at the moment, and in the excitement of all that had happen¬ 
ed upon that eventful night, struck Cicely that the young ladies would not be at 
all prepared to see her in male attire, and when a general scream saluted her as 
she made her hurried appearance, 6he was perfectly astonished. Feeling, however, 
that there was no time for any delays or explanations, she merely said— 

“ Ladies, I thank you all for your kindness to me, and now bid you adieu—and 
you. Miss Herbert, in particular, I-” 

“ Murder !” cried Miss Herbert, as Cicely approached her bed. 

“ I will only give you one kiss, my dear girl, and then say farewell, perhaps for 
ever, for you have been very kind to me.” 

“ No, I haven’t,” said Miss Herbert. “No, I haven’t.” 

Cicely was in too great a state of agitation herself to notice particularly this 
strange manner of Miss Herbert’s, but rushing up to her, she clasped her in her ( 
arms, and kissed her, adding— 

“ God bless you—good bye all!” 

She then opened the door, and made the best of her way down the staircase to 
the parlour. 

“ Well, Miss Herbert,” said one of the young ladies, ° so you have been 
actually kissed?” 

“And in bed, too,” said another. 

“ But that handsome fellow that came in here before," said a third, “ said he 
would kiss us all round, but he didn’t.” 

“ Oh, for shame, Miss Walker!” 

“ Well, but-” 

A general storm of indignation at Miss Walker now saved poor Miss Herbert 
from the consequences of any further remarks upon the kissing she was obliged to 
put up with, and we will leave the young ladies to settle their disputes as best they 
can, while we again proceed to the parlour below. Claude’s anxiety for the appear¬ 
ance of Cicely was immense, and he was standing upon the threshold of the 
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parlour-door, which enabled him to command a view of the staircase at the 
moment that she came hastily down. Before she could reach the hall, the officers 
{ who had waited outside die door got beyond all ordinary patience, and knocked 
again violently at the door. The sudden shock caused Cicely almost to fall; bat 
Claude, who knew her well in her disguise, flew forward and supported her in his 
arms. 

“Dearest and best !” he cried, “ we must fly from here as quickly as possible. 
Do you feel your strength equal to riding ?” 

“Oh! yes—yes, Clauds. But who is it that demands admittance here so 
rudely ?” 

“ Enemies whom we will baffle yet.” 

*' Heaven protect us !” 

“Amen 1 Come this way. Cicely. This leads to the hack of the house, does 
it not V* 

. “ It does—it does, Claude !* 

“ One moment and I am with you.” 

He left Cicely an instant alone, while he went to the door of the parlour, and 
extracting the key from the inside, he placed it in the lock on the outside, and in a 
moment had locked in the attorney, Miss Briggs, and the old lady, who was still in 
a state of syncope. 

“ There,” said Claude, “ you are very good company for each other, and Id©n*t 
think that the whole of you put together would have energy sufficient to break 
down the door, so you will remain prisoners until some one else does it for you.!’ - 

He threw the key down in the hall in an obscure corner, and then clasping 
Cicely round the waist with his left arm, he said— 

“ Let those stop us who dure.” 

Bang!— bang!—bang ! came heavy blows upon the front door, which the 
officers now had made up their minds to burst open, and, strong as it was, it would 
not probably be able to hold out long against men who would go so systematically 
to work against it as they would. Claude and Cicely hurried along the hall, and 
dashing open a pair of folding doors that divided it into two equal parts, they 
came to that half of it that might be said to belong more particularly to the back 
entrance, which was nearly as large and as available as the front. A slim female 
figure darted from a aide room, carrying a, small hand lamp. 

“He*p,” cried Cicely, “ we are lost.” 

“No, no,” said Claude, “ it is a friend. It is a young lady residing here, who 
will-befriend us.” 

“Yes, it is I,” said Miss Holloway. “ But is this really you, Cicely, as your 
voice would have me to believe?” 

“ Oh yes, yes; do not wonder at this strange disguise. Imperious circumstances 
forced it on me once before, and now it may aid us greatly. Can you, and will 
you indeed aid us, dear Miss Holloway ?” 

“I will, ana I think I cau. Did I not promise to do so, when shortly after you 
came to thin house you confided to me your sad story ?” 

“ Yes, oh yes, and from my heart I thanked you.’’ 

“This lady, then,” said Claude, “knows all?” 

“ She does.” 

“ And pities us P” 

“ From my soul I do," said Miss Holloway. “ But do not mistake me, I pity 
you for that you failed in leaving the mode of life that you have been so well 
known in; I pity you that impediments so insurmountable were thrown in the way 
of your leaving England ; but 1 have no morbid, and I think wicked sympathy, 
with what you were, and I hope are not how—a highwayman.” * * 

“ We will not quarrel, my dear young lady*” said Claude, “about the manner 
or the particular feelings with which you will do us a great kindness.” j 

* God reward you,’’ said Cicely. 

“ This way,” said Miss Holloway, “ this way. Forgive me, if even at such a 
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moment as this, for the sake of iny own feelings, 1 was forced to say what I have 
said ; you will not find me the less a friend for my frankness.’* 

“That I feel certain of,” said Claude. 

Miss Holloway had two keys in her baud, a large one and a small one ; with 
the former she opened the house door that led into the large garden at the back, 
and just as she did so, a loud clash at the front door proclaimed that the officers 
had succeeded in breaking it open; under cover of that crash. Miss Holloway 
slammed shut the back-door. 

“Take this key,” she said to Claude, “quick—follow me!” 

She fled on before them in the dim night light, for she had left the little lamp 
she had been carrying in a niche in the hall, and Claude still more than half sup¬ 
porting Cicely, rapidly pursued her. After traversing several garden paths, Miss 
Holloway struck off to the left into one that led to a small door in the wall. There 
she paused as she said— 

“ The key you have fits it. Fly at once.” 

“Oh, how can we thank you,” said Cicely, while Claude was busy unlocking 
the door. 

“ By your immediate departure,” replied Miss Holloway. 

“I will not say thank you,” said Claude, “for I could say no less for the most 
trivial service. What you have done for us will sink deeply into both our hearts. 
Adieu.” 

Miss Holloway moved her hand, and Claude and Cicely passed through a small 
door in the wall. At that moment there arose in the garden, quite close to the 
house, a loud shouting of voices, and one above the rest cried— 

“ This way, this way ; I know he has escaped at the back. Remember the 
reward. This way, men, this way.” 

“Ah !” said Claude, “so close are they on our track.” 

“And we are lost,” said Cicely. 

“ Not so, dear one, not so. We are in danger, but far, I hope, from lost. Let 
those who are weary of this world interrupt me now.” 

He carefully locked the door on the outside and placed the key in his pocket; 
then taking a pistol in his right hand, while with his left he still supported Cicely, 
who was little able to endure fatigue, he walked slowly on. 

“If I could but find Jack,” he said. 

“Where is he, Claude ?” 

“Close at hand. The discharge of a pistol would bring him to me, but it 
would likewise act as a direction to our foes. We must look for him, the distance 
is short.” 

“ Ha! ha !” cried a voice, “ there he goes!” 

Claude turned to where the voice came from, and there, perched upon the garden 
wall, and tolerably plainly to be seen against rather a whitish patch of sky, was the 
attorney who had been locked in the parlour. 

“ There they go. Come on, come on. Recollect you get the reward if he is 
taken alive or dead.” 

Claude levelled his pistol, there was a brighjt flash, and with a shriek the attorney 
fell into the garden. 

i’here’s your share of it, at all events,” said Claude, “without any wording 
or quarrelling about-the amount. How do you like it V* 


CHAPTER GXXXIT. 

> 

A NEW FRTEND. 

• 

“ Gracious Heaven, have you killed him?” said Cicely. 

“ I should not wonder. A couple of slugs are rather hard of digestion, even to 
a lawyer ; I should not have fired at him but for the latter nart of his speech.” 
“Oh, God!” » 

“On, on, Cicely,there is no time for regrets. Recollect that the.se men would 
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consider no death too cruel to put me to, for the sake of the gold that they would 
divide as the price of my murder!” 

“You are right, Claude, you are right. On their own heads be the consequences. 
It was only my woman’s nature that for a moment shrunk aghast at 'death in any 
shape, ana inflicted by any one.” 

“ Say no more, Cicely ; I kno w well, and can fully appreciate all that you must 
feel. On, on.” / £ ' 

“ Yes, Claude,yes. Hush!” 

•A whistle, clear, shrill, and distinct, came upon their ears. 

“ What is that ? * 

“ Jack. It is Jack’s whistle.” 

“Thank Heaven!” • 

“Hold said a voice, and a man sprung upon Claude, and grappled him by 
the throat. “ W hoever you are, you are my prisoner. Offer the least resistance, 
and I’ll soon put a stop to it.” - 

“ Tnd<ieed,”~ said Claude^ “ who may you be ? Keep clear, Cicely, keep clear if 
you love me and value my safety.” * 

“Com e, come, my friend, this won’t do. I’ll clap a pair of darbies on you in 
a twinkling. I’m an officer.” 

“ Really,’’ said Claude. 

“ Yes, my name is Foster.” - , T ■ 

“ hen, Mr. Foster, I sincerely advise you as a friend to take your hands off me, 
for though I can say with Hamlet, that I am not splenetic or rash, yet I don’t 
approve of this sort of thing, or put up with it long. Be warned.” 

“ Oh, I dare ray, you think you are a fine fellow.” 

The officer,"who had been placed at the back of the house as a kind of scout or 
sentinel, actaually had not the smallest idea of who he had got hold of, but 
commenced gra ppling with Claude to throw him. Upon this Claude seized him 
with a grasp of iron, and after they had swayed to and fro tor a few moments, 
Claude flung him right over his shoulder on to his head. The officer lay without 
sense or motion, and then a voice cried in friendly accents— 

“Claude, Claude!” 

‘ Jack !”said Claude. “ This way.” 

In another moment Jack with the two horses made his appearance, but when 
he saw a third person he paused and said— 

“ A prisoner or a friend, Claude V ’ 

“ An old friend, Jack, it is Cicely.’’ 

“Cicely! Cicely!” . 

“Yes, Jack. The wounded, not the killed Cicely ; she is restored tome once 
again. Oh, Jack, I am surrounded by dangers, but I am so very—very happy.” 
“And I am bewildered,” said Jack. “This is a dream!” 

“ No dieam. Jack. If it were, 1 for one should wish to awaken from it.*' 

“ And I for another,” said Jack. .. %. 

“Now, Cicely,” added Claude, “now, my Cicely, mount, and we will be off at 
once. At least we will give bur foes a gallop for it.” 

He easily lifted Cicely, and then sprung up behind her himself ; Jack mounted 
at the same moment, but before they could stit orn the spot, a rattling discharge 
of pistols ensued, and Claude felt sensible that some bullets had passed in most 
dangerous proximity to him and to Cicely. 

“ Speak—spe-ak, dear one,” said Claude. 

“ Yes, Claude, yes.” 

“ Are you unhurt?” 
f< Perfectly.” 

“Jack, is all right?” 

“ Right, Claude, right.” 

“ Fire this from where the flashes creme, and fire low." ” 

. jpl au £ e an d Jack discharged a pistol in the direction he mentioned, and 
then, before the officers—-for nodoubt they who fired were office rs——had time to load 
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again, Claude and Jack verertf and away over the heath. Jack kept very close 
to Claude, so close that he could speak to him easily, and he now said with con¬ 
siderable concern of manner*—' * .‘ , 

“ Have you a fixed destination, Claude, or are you merely riding on at random 

to distance your pursuers ?” 





TURPIN, CLAUDE, AND PARTY, SURROUNDED BY THEIR PURSUERS IN A FOREST DELL. 

“Not that, Jack; I want to give them a good race, and then make a detour to 
the left, and come upon the heath again, The safest place in the v. 1 now toi 
Cicely is.that farm-house in which you and I have experienced so hospitable a 
reception. Therefor a time, until her health is periectly establishes I no 
will be safe.” 

“ She will, Claude, if— M 
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If what, Jack ?” , gg 

rt If she be a being of flesh and blood. *? , 

“Why, Jack, how can you doubt that. Is Cicely the first person ip the wofld, 
who, after a conflict, has been left for dead, and then only found out to tie danger¬ 
ously wounded, and eventually fully recovered t That, Jack, is the whole substan¬ 
tial history of the case. Of course there are a thousand little minor detai l which 
both you and 1 will be delighted to hear from the lips of Cicely, but that she is 
here is a great fact. Jack, that I would not exchange for all my hopes here and here¬ 
after.” i \ . - ' * ■ 

“lam satisfied,” said Jack, “and well pleased too. Hark, Claude, do yon hear 
that?” 

“ Yes, the sound of horses* feet upon the common. We shall be hotly pursued, 
but our horses are fresh, and we are desperate, so come on. Jack, “ oe to him 
who shall have the fortune to come up with us in this race.” 

“ There is much danger,” said Cicely faintly. 

“ Not so much to us as to our enemies. Cicely. Cheer up, dearest ; you speak 
very low.” 

“Ah, Claude, l am not so strong as I would fain have made you and myself 
believe. The wound was a very cruel one.** 

(( He who inflicted it has gone to his account.” 

L “Alas ! alas! I fear that I shall be a clog upon your exar.ions to escape those 
enemies, that are even now pressing like bloodrhQppds pn your track.'* 

' “ No, Cicely, no. It is you who will give me strength, endurance, and that 
species of desperation that regards all dangers as so "m|n| inpentivei t^ P^ercome 
them. You are safe—quite safe.’* 

He held Cicely round the waist with his left arm, while with the right be grasped 
the bridle and guided the horse. Jack now kept about twice a nor$e*s length pe- 
hind, in order the better to listen to the foe, and to give Claude notice of his 
progress, and so on they dashed to Ealing.-The little common was soon travel ed, 
and they entered tire village, than a much more rural spot than it $ now. Ir 
only consisted of a few cottages, and to the left of the road of a large whitq- 
fronted house that had been a favourite residence of the Duchess of Mar . 
borough, but which was burnt to the ground some, years ago. At that time not a 
soul was*stirring in the little irregular street of the village, and Claude dashed on 


other right on through some straggling outskirts of the village to what is now called 
Ealing Park. 

« To the left !'* cried Claude. To the left, Jack. ’ 

« Yes—yes. They are coming p.n, Claude. Ah! what is that?” 

“Stand!” cried a horseman, emerging from the Han well Road, followed by 
some half dozen more welUmounted uaen." “Stand where, you are or we fire.” 

“Fire away,” said Claude. 

As he spoke he suddenly wheeled his hoisa round, and tpqk a few steps in the 
direction from which he had come. One pistol only was diffrhargetf at fandom. 
Claude had still a loaded double-barrelled pUtol handy, bat he did pot wfeh to fire 
it at random. He had escaped the shot, ;.ut before he could resume his course 
again, one of the horsemen quickly adva* eed and aid hold of Cicely by the §rm. 

“Surrender’!” he said. “ You ari| oyerniatched v aUhoug% you do fj£| fP$>le. 
Surrender, I say " 

o Not yet,** said Claude, as with a blow of the stock of the pistol he held in his 
hand, he struck the man from his horse. “ Forward, Jack, foiward I* 

AClaude’s horse was a little alarmed at what was a gin g ou and made a furious 
plunge forward. If Claude had not been the accomplished horseman he was, 
hat plunge would have unseated him, but ai it was, it Unly had.the effect of 
giving him a slight start of his foes, and at once allowing the horse a free rejp, 
off fee went like the wind. Jack kept within a few p ices of him, and what v^s 
strange enough was, that the horse of the man whom Claude h&d knocker (own, 
kept them company, rushing on by the side of Claude’s horse as if it pouch enjoyed 
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tbe new societv into which it had got. The horsemen who had been pursuing 
Claude across the heath, now effected a junction with those who had so inoppor¬ 
tunely made their appearance from the Ilanwell Road, and with a tacit under¬ 
standing that they were all on the same errand, they joined in the chase with 
abundance of good will. The sup riority of both Claude’s and Jack s steeds, 
aided no doubt by a certain amount of tact in riding, which lung practice and 
abundant experience, under all conditions and circumstances, had given them, was 
soon apparent, and if the chase had to be continued right on, without either party 
having any help or aid with fresh cattle, no doubt could for a moment have been 
entertained of the result—the pursuers, horses must have broken down. Such, 
however, was not the case, for in such a neighbourhood the probability was that 
fresh parties would join the chase as it went on, so that Claude ran the risk of 
finding new enemies in his path at intervals, without himself having any new 
means of evading them, or of contesting with them. It was in this way that 
some of the most celebrated knights of the road, notwiihstanding the manner in 
which they were mounted, were run down, as it were. But it will be remembered 
that Claude had no sort of intentiou of continuing an even race of such a descrip¬ 
tion. His object was to turn to the left, and get back to the common as quickly 
as possible, if he could but shake off his pursuers for a sufficient time to practise 
the plan. Jack kept him steadily in view. He knew that Claude’s acquaintance 
with the neighbourhood was tolerably exact, and he was pleased to see him take 
suddenly to a lane to the left, the umbrageous foliage of which rendered it quite 
invisible-to any one at that hour who had no previous knowledge of its existence. 

“ Claude,” saul Jack. u One moment!” 

“ What is it ?" 

“ Send the spare horse that is by your side, along the road. Who knows hut 
the clatter of his hoofs may deceive the enemy ?” 

A good thought. Do it, Jack.. I will breathe my horse a moment and wait 
for you;” 

Jack led the steed of the fallen man a few paces up the road, and then giving it 
a switch with his riding whip, he started off at a hard gallop. In another moment 
he was back to Claude. 

** Let us walk the horses U’”til we find we have occasion to put them to their 
mettle again,” said Claude. “ If this succeeds, we can take bur way leisurely 
enough to Ealing Common.” 

The horses were now put to a fast walking pace, so that their feet made the 
least possible noise upon the soft ground of the verdant lane they were traversing 
beneath huge overhanging trees. 


chapter;cxxxiii. 

A STRAUGE adventure. 

It would appear that, notwithstanding the great difference between the tread 
of one horse and of three, the party in pursuit of Clrude and Jack was puzzled 
when it reached the corner of the lane. A halt took place, and then, after some 
conjectures and hypotheses had been started, one said—jh b 

“I don’t think there can be any difficulty about it. The fact is, we know 
that Claude Duval had a companion, and they have separated, in order to 
puzzle us.” 

“What shall we do, sir ?* 

*« Why the only thing we can do is to follow the example. One half of our 
number must go down this lane, and the other half pursue the road, and don t 
let us waste time about it.”. 

This arrangement was quickly concluded. There was no choice in the matter, 
jfor no one could have the smallest idea as to which of the routes the important 
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1 personage they wished to capture had taken, so they had equal chances. It did 
§ so happen, however, that one of the boldest officers that the police of London 
| could boast of, headed the party that went down the lane. They had not pro¬ 
ceeded far before Claude heard them, and he spoke to Jack at once— 

*« They come. Jack. We must once more try the mettle of our steeds.” 

“l Do you think, Claude, if we were to draw up among the trees, there is any. 
likelihood of their passing us ?” 

“ No, Jack, no. If they don’t hear the horses’ feet they will soon guess that 
somethingof the sort is being tried on, and you may depend they would not come 
down this lan3 at all if they did not feel pretty sure that one or both of us were 
here.” 

“ Come on then, Claude.*’ 

' u Are your pistols ready ?” 

“ Quite, Claude, quite.” 

They at once dashed forward, and .then the sound of their horses' feet came 
clearly enough upon the ears of their pursuers, and acted as a powerful incentive 
to their speed. ' 

“ And all this,” said Cicely, "is for me. Oh, Claude, l shall begin to think 
that I am your evil genius.” 

“ Evil genius, Cicely. Ob, no.. You are the only good genius I have ever met 
with since I discarded the counsels of my poor sister, who did her utmost when 
quite a girl to make me different front what I now am. Ah, 1 did not listen to 
May then. Jack, keep in the middle of the lane. There is an ugly ditch on the 
nearside. 1 ’ • .v.r 

“ Claude—-Claude 1” > 

“ What is it—what has happened ?” 

“Who—who is that'character ?” 

The voice of Jack it was that asked the question, but there was so much dread 
of a superstitious character mingled with it’s tones that they were, in truth, hardly 
recognisable. Claude was upon the point of asking him to what he alluded, when 
to his astonishment,’ upon turning his eyes to the right, he saw within a few paces 
of him, a mounted man galloping rather close under the trees, but keeping up 
with him as easily as though the pace were nothing. Notwithstanding that the 
night was by no means what might fairly be called a light one, yet, from having 
been accustomed to it for some hours now, Claude could see sufficiently well to 
enable him to note with tolerable accuracy the stranger's appearance. He 
was a plainly-dressed man, with a horseman’s half-cloak on. His hat was pulled 
rather close down over his forehead, and he wore high boots that shone in the dim 
light as though some sort of metallic case was upon the tops of them. The horse 
he iode was small and of great strength. It was, or by that light it looked to be, 
coal black, and the action of the creature, although going at such great speed, was 
so easy and so graceful, that had not Claude’s situation induced him to keep a 
wary eye upon this man, his whole attention would have devolved with delight 
upon the steed. 

“Claude! Claude!” again cried Jack, "for the ove of ileaven, speak to 

it.” •' ' jT ,• • 

“ Hilloa 1” said Claude. “You can pass on, sir.” 

The stranger made no reply, and Claude himself could not help at the moment 
feeling something akin to the superstitious terrors of Jack creeping over his mind 
a 3 he looked at that solemn man and horse gliding along by his side like the wind. 
The hor c e, too, although the pace he'went at was one that might have warranted as 
much, did not make the smallest sound indicative of distress or of exertion ; but 
like a thing of air, on it flew, keeping neck to neck with his own good steed, which 
at times dashed the foam from its mouth. Jack had greatly contributed to thif 
strange feeling by calling the strange horseman “ it,” as though he could come to 
no other conclusion than that the appearance was something not mortal. But this 
was a state of things that could not go on, arid Claude, whatever might be hit 
momentary feelings or sensations, was not a man likely to yield beyond the passing 
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moment to any superstitious fears. He felt the necessity of forcing the stranger 
to something like communication, and therefore, he said, in a clear voice— 

“ If you are a friend, say so. If an enemy, I defy you.” 

“Do you expect to find friends by the hedge-side, Claude Duval?” said the 
stranger, in a clear voice. 

“ Ah, you know me !” 

“ Why, by report, but not at all personally. Hcpe we shall be better ac¬ 
quainted though. They are hard upon your back.” 

“ Your friends, I suppose?” 

“ Nonsense ; I never aspired to the luxury of having a friend; but you 
certainly have Jack there. How are you. Jack V ’ 

“ Good God !* groaned Jack. 

“ Ha! ha! Jack, you were one too many for the gallows, you were. May wo 
all have such luck !” 

“In plain language,” cried Claude, passionately, “ who the devil are you ? 
You say you have known me well by report, and if you have, you have heard 
among other trifles that I am not a man to be played with. Speak at once to the 
purpose, and say who you are, and what, in the name of all that’s abominable, do 
you want with me ?” 

“Humph!” said the stranger, with the most provoking indifference of tone 
and manner. 

This was much more than such flesh and blood as Claude Duval was capable 
of bearing, and suddenly wheeling round his horses’ head in the direction of the 
stranger, he raised his hand, but ere he could grapple with the man who had so 
angered him, ne too wheeled his horse round, so that he was out of reach, and 
he said— 

“ Is this the way to save yourself, Claude Duval? Is it wise to get into a 
brawl with the first stranger you meet ?” 

“The consequences be upon your own head !” cried Claude. 

Nay, they will fall upon yours—hush ! If you remain here, and count twenty 
slowly, your pursuers will be upon you. Now, take my advice.” 

“ Your advice ?” 

“ Yes, wiser folks have taken it before to-day. Don’t be angry, but trot after 
me until I tell you to stop. Then we can give them a volley when they ar< 
within pistol-shot of us, which I think will discomfit them sufficiently to enable 
me to show you how to elude them altogether.” 

“ Dare.I trust you?’ 

“ That is a subject entirely for your own consideration, Claude Duval. If you 
say no, I am off again as silently as I came, and ihere is no harm done. If yon 
say yes, you cannot say it too soon.” 

“ Yes,” cried Claude. 

“ Follow, then.” 

At two bounds the stranger’s horse placed some thirty feet of ground between 
him and Claude, and then, at such a swift trot that few steeds could have come 
near it at a hand gallop, off they went. Claude had made up his nr nd to trust to the 
mysterious stranger, an l Jack said not a word. Cicely, too, was silent, and so 
they pursued their way, while upon the night air came the furious beating of the 
horses' hoofs of those who pursued them. Suddenly the stranger paused. 

“ Halt!” 

Claude immediately drew rein. 

“ The scoundrels want to kill you,’’ he said to Claude, “ but we will foil them 
at that game. It shall be dangercAis to set a price upon any man’s head in such a 
manner. Have you a pistol ready ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then blaze away when I say * Fire! ! and then, without any further troubling i 
yourself, follow me.” 

“I will.” 

_ “ Fire 1” 
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Bang! went the three pistols, for Jack fired likewise. A scene of contusion enV 
sued, during which Claude and Jack followed theii new friend through ugits into 
a farm.yard. The gate was closed again on the moment by some uriseex agency, 
and the 1 the ktrahger, in a low voice, said— 

“ Hush ! Not a word, as you value your lives. Leave another to speak fot you 


now. 


f 




V 


4 


CHAFTiSB, icxxxiv; 

A CURIOUS REVELATION. . 


.1 


Both Claude and Jack found themselves not a little puzzled by the whole of this 
procedure. It was so entirely out of the common way, that .they coujd form no 
rational conjecture concerning it. Cicely, no doubt; was not the least surprised 
of the party. No doubt she was the most alarmed, not for her own sake, but for 
ths sake of those who were so dear to her. We ray those, because we feel that by 
this time no one could appreciate more fully than she (Cicely) did the noble devo¬ 
tion of Jack to Claude, and the value of those services which were partly the ser¬ 
vices of honest affection. 

* g Claude/' she Whispered, “what will be the end of all this?’! 

“ No matter. Cicely," he replied, “so that in its progress there is so much joy/’ 


ii 

* 


Yts. Are you not. with me V* •„ /tVMT > > • j ; 

A. silent pressure of the hand was the only reply that Cicely could give to this 
sentiment, uttered at fc moment of„sueh great danger, that it sufficient.y showed 
how very dear she was to him. It would appear, that the unknown friend who 
had brought them into the farm-yard overheard them talking, for he admonished 
them to si ence by a startling— ..■T 3 BL 

. “ Hush !’* y 

They were immediately profoundly still, for they felt how little, if aqy right 
they now had, after accepting of his guidance, to endanger probably his safety, by 
dispuling his wishes in any particular. - 
It was soon manifest that, notwithstanding the rather uncomfortable repulse 
that the officers had met with, they did not intend to relinquish the pursuit easily. 
The sound of their horses’ feet sounded sharply on the road; 

“Follow V' said Claude’s new friend. > ■% 

By the dim light they saw him make for a large barn, a little to the right of 
the entrance to the farm-yard. By the fluster of garments of some one who stood 
there, they could see that some female was lending as much assistance as she 
could to the party. This female, whoever she was, opened the barn door, and in 
another moment they all rode in, and; the door was closed. The darkness now 
in the barn was most intense. Indeed, it was that, kind of darkness that novelists 
declare may be felt; but as we never found any place H ujte so dark as that, an<? 
as we are writing a veracious history, and not „ a., hove!, we can only say that 
the darkness in the barn was such that you could not see your hand before yotir 

face. 11 .. 

“ Do not any of you tspeak again/* said their new friend. “ Leave all to me, 
and the best that can be done shall be done/* • • . , 

•“ We have faith,” said Claude. ‘. j.. . /a 
The barn door was opened a short distance and then rapidly closed again. This 
was merely done for the purpose of allowing the stranger topas^ out, Claude and 
his party were, however, so near the high-road; that, if anything in the shape fa 
parley should take place, they could not fail of hearing every word of it,. The 
situation was decidedly an uncomfortable one. They heard the sound of horses 
feet suddenly cease, and then a voice cried in imperative accents— 

“ Halt 1 Hilloa I House here/’ 

__ _ . _ ■ - * . 
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, “ Fes/* said some one, “ what wur it ?” 

“ Have you seei* anybody pass here, my friend V* said the same voice that had 
had cried “halt!” 

“ Ees/' replied the other, “ three men on ’osses. They went on fast enow, and 
nearly rode over me, ’cos, you see, I went to see what kind o’ night it was.” 

“ And they went on?” 

“ Ees.” 

“ Thank you—-Come on, comrades, we shall soon have them. They can’t be far 
a head of us, now. How do you get on With your wound, Davies—can you ride 
farther?” 

“ Oh yes—yes.” 

Away they went as hard as they could tear, belter skelter, and Claude began to 
think the danger was past, but in this he was soon undeceived, fora loud strange 
Voice cried suddenly— - 

*' What is all this about? I heard somebody—padlock the gate, boy, and this 
*un ; and call Gregory ; l’msuresomeoneis on the farm. Fetch me my gun—Stay, 
no.—Call Gregory, I’ll get the gun !” 

Thiire was a scuffling of feet, and then the barn-door was opened again and 
Claude’s new friend popped in his head, saying— 

“..The officers have passed now.” 

“Then,” said Claude, “ I suppose we had better be off?” 

“ No.—No.” 

“ Think you not ?” 

“ No. The officers upon not finding you, or any traces of you, a little further 
on, may retrace their steps again, and then a meeting would be perhaps something 
more than troublesome.” "* 

“ What, do you advise ?” 

“ That you stay here. The man who keeps this farm is no friend, and proba¬ 
bly might be mischievous, so he must be duped as to the character of his guests. 
We will pass'ourselves upon him for the officers. Come out of the barn. He 
will return directly.” 

“ But you have a friend here,” said Claude. 

“Yes. The gate was opened by sueh. That friend, however, is not the master 
of the house.” 

The little party now emerged from the barn, and then the new friend of Claude 
Duval called out in a loud voice— 

“Hillaa! hilloa! Whose place is this? Is any one here? In the king’s 
name, 1 demand assistance. Hillpa! hilloa!” 

Lights flashed across the yard, and then the farmer* who had been for his gun, 
called out— 

“ What’s all this racket about ? Who be ye ? I’ll make a hole in thy carcass) 
danged if I don’t.” 

“ Then you shall be hung on your own gate-post, my friend.” 

“ Eh ?” 

“Hung on your own gate-post, I said. We are officers of police, and if you 
make a fool of yourself, by any resistance to us, you will soon hear of it from the 
County Magistracy.” 

“Why did thae not say that afore,” added the man, in a very mild sort of tone. 
“How be I to know? If so be, as you be officers, I'm sure I don’t want to 
interfere. Bring a light, Gregory, and show the gentlemen Into the house.” 

“ Come on,” whispered Claude’s new and mysterious acquaintance to him* 
Come on, our only chance is to deceive this old curmudgeon, and if the officers 
should come back, we can, I think, stand a siege in this, place for some time 

Claude trotted his horse along the yard untd they came to the porch of the 
fi rm-house* which was one of those ancient looking structures that are fast dis¬ 
appearing from the face of the land. A half-wild looking boy stood there with a 
lanthorn in his hand, and by his side was the farmer, an old crabbed-looking 
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man, with ditty grey hair, and a face scored and puckered up into such a number 
of wrinkles, that it looked like some wonderfully intricate piece of network. . 

“ Well, gentlemen,” he said, •*! walk in, What be the matter ?”* *!3 ,> 

We are after the celebrated highwayman, Claude Duval,’’ said the stranger. 

“ Dang it, don’t I wish you could nal he/’ 

“ Indeed P | y . . : . 

“ Yes. Oh, I hate lie.’” 

' “ I will get you,’* said Claude, as he dismounted, and carefully helped Cicely 
from the saddle, “to be so good as to tell us the reason of that hatred, Mr. 
Farmer.” 

“ Oh, yes.t ! I’ll tell a—But—-but—who — ■ —” 

He was looking curiously at Cicely, and Claude felt it was quite necessary to 
say something to account for her delicate and debilitated appearance. 

'‘This is a young gentleman,” he said, “who was attacked by Claude Duval, 
and got hurt. We found him on the road, and, being bound to give him all the 
help we could, I put him on my horse.” 

4 A h!” said the farmer, shaking his head, “ what a wagabone that highwayman 
fellow is. But there’s an odd report about to-night, I can tell you.” ' 

“ An odd report What mean you ?’* 

“ Why, one of my men, who has come from Southall Market, says that Dick 
Turpin — -— ” 

“ Dick Turpin, the highwayman ?” cried Claude. , - 

“ The very man. That he was seen last night in the neighbourhood on his black 
mare.” „ - f • . „ •/ •* 

“ I thought he never came so near London,” said Claude. 

“Sometimes,” said Jack. "“Don’tyou recollect his robbing Colonel Wood, 
near Croydon ?” 

-u* ( Oh, yes—yes. I heard of that.” 

“ Gregory—Gregory. Take the osses,” said the farmer. 

A great hulking countryman approached, rubbh-g his eyes—for he had been, to 
his manifest discomfiture, awakened from a sound sleep, in a barn clos? at hand, 
the straw from which was sticking in a very picturesque way all ibout hi# h Jr 
and lace. . . 

“ Ees, master, ees.” 

“Our stay here will be so short,” said Claude’s new friend, “that we will not 
trouble any one with our horses. Our friend here will look to them/*. 

” Ye#,” said Jack, seeing that he was appealed to. “ Yes, I prefer wailing 
here with the horses, and if this Mr. Gregory will bring some hay and a Iil»le 
water, it is all we shall want for the cattle.” 

“ Oh, yes—yes !” cried the farmer, who was delighted at the Idea that a feed of 
corn for each of the horses was not required, “ Oh, yes—yes, all’s light. That 
will do. You attend to he, Gregory.” 

** Ees, master. 1 Ees.” ; - >| 

Claude, with Cicely upon his arm, and their new friend following close behind, 
entered the' farm-house. The knowledge that .Jack remained behind with the 
horses, was a great thing towards the feeling of security that was so essential to 
the ; r comfortable stay for any time in the farm-house, and so they all went into a 
room that was called the best parlour, and a couple of candles were lighted. 

\* Now, what will you have ?*’ said the farmer. v f M 

“ First of nil,” said Claude’s new acquaintance, “who. is in the house brides 
yourself and Gregory, and the boy ?” 

“ Only my deaf housekeeper, Mrs. Williams, and she’s a-bed long ago, sht 
be.” 

“ Well, tell this gentleman why you hate Claude Duval.” ‘»‘/ 

“Why, you see, he stopped me one night, and took £10 from me, and gavo 
em to an old man as I’d turned away from my farm, cos why, he was pr it all 
soi t of work, and what use was he tome? I never could catch the old man 
arlerurds, or wouldn’t I a persecuted him—ah, wouldn’t I.” 
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A shrill whistle at this moment sounded from without, 

** That’s Jack’s whistle,” said Claude. a 

“Ah! Then they are returning.” 

}* I'll go and see,” said the farmer. I’ll—” 

“No, my friend,” said the stranger, “ you will not trouble yourself to do any 
such thin?.—Permit me-*-—" 


surprise of Claude’s pursuers on finding the officer shot by dick turpin* 


A a What—what——*” * -.1 * .* • . - 

The stranger took a rope from his pocket and began to tie the farmer’s hands 
behind him, and as he did so, he said— 

v iu** TMs gentleman thatyou ! see there, ift the boots, is Claude Duval Thegen- 
tleman there in the shoes is a friend of his. The gentleman outside is another, 

_*• , i • i . n , _ „ f .1. i. _ _•_ a. _11_—~ if 
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And who be you V* said the farmer, his teeth chattering with terror as he 
spoke. 

“I’m Tom Smith.’* 


...V v . 

• ^ ' »V *l 'jf ‘ * J 

The farmer looked about him with a hew Idered air ( and when Tom Smith, as 
he chose to call himselfj opened suddenly the lid of one of tha old-fashioned win¬ 
dow seats, which were made of about the size of larg* tranks,and said^ 

M t • 1 . • ■ ■ I «*-*■ . | i J J,iij l ,r. «• . _ »♦. i ,5 i f J J V 

“ Oblige me by stepping in here— 

* He gave a howl of terror. Tom Smith took a pistol from his pocket and cooly 
shook the priming* Before, then, he could proceed further in his pretended pro¬ 
position of shooting him, the farmer sprung into the ivihddw-box with the greatest 


I 


agility. 
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SOUTH all fair. 
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While this little piece of comedy WaSgoingoa, Claude And Cicely looked on 
with deep interest, and at its conclusion Claude said— 

“ What do ’jrou propose ? ? * f * * ... • y*\. > ^jd| 

“ Listen to me," said Smith. “ The fact is, that in a neighbourhood like this, 
and with a sick person, your only chance in the %oirl(i is td throw the officers off 
the scent—to take to flight, encumbered as you arb, Will not do. Besides, 
if you were to stop to fight them, you could not kill enough of them to ensure 
your safety. 1 think, therefore, the best way will be to Hold out here Tor a time, 
until we can send them off on awrongseent, or play them some trick that ihay show ‘ 
itself as we go oh. You hear that the house, now We have stowed away the 
farmer, is nearly unttfnahted/soWh'at is to hinder ns Trom taking/poSsession of it, 
and playing the part of owners of it ? I have one friend or the premises who 
will help us.” 

“ I like the plan,* said Claude"; “ however, it will afford "my young friend, 
here, an opportunity to lie down a little.** T y 

“Certainly.* • ■ .' r 

Another sharp whistle from Without showed that Jack felt that there was 
cause for alarm. *■/ .• * 

, “ Go,” said Smith to Claude. “ Go, And let the cattle be put in stable, and bring ! 
your friend here/* c? 

“Iwill'** ,C- ■ ___ „ 

“ Oh, Claude, will you leave me P* said Cicely, in a low voice. “ Will you let ! 
me be dUt of your sight aghin, now that' we have, after so Many dangers, Met ?’* | 

“ IJo ybUTiitstirUst me ?” baid Smith, 7/ / .* \ ' * •' 

« A h nn n n - A i 


.v 


“Oh, no—no. 

“ If you Slid, it is only natural that You should do so. Wait one moment.** 




He went to the doorTmd called aloud. “ Aim !—Ann !** and a ; cu ig Woman, 
with some degree of alarm de icted on her countenance. Made her appear nee. 

“Ann,* said Smith, “this lady wishes to rest a little. Do hot be a ifired. A 
lady she is.” * <• .. 

“You know the secretP” said Claude. •' ' 

“ No further than that this is a lady yon have with you, that is aH. And now * 
fou can ask A an, who is the only female in this house, except the old deaf house¬ 
keeper, if I can be trusted.” 

“Oh, yes—yes,’* said Ann, anticipating the question. “ I. and all who:ate j 
dear to me have much need to bless you, sir.’* 

“Are you satisfied. Cicely ?’* said Claude. “There Is *;ruthin those tones, is 
ffierfi not #* ^ £' ' A-i Vi ’ ’ : i»S}T . 1 

“Yes, Claude. Go-go.*’ T '<:» r.« £m ^nitf 

Claude at mce left the room to go and speak to Jack/and Cicely, in oftraparty 
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. r .“ Oood—and Cicely ?*' • ;* v # . 

“ I will take care to ascertain where she is, now at once. Ah, here is the 
girl. Can you tell me m what room the lady is } I am Her husband, Ann. * 

“ If you will follow me, sir, I will show you.’ ■' \ . 

. Claude did so, and found that Cicely was lying down to rest in the room directly 
overhead, so that she could easily enough be communicated with. He kissed her 
cheek, saying—- ' \ n L ' 

“ Dear Cicely, he under no alarm. All will be well.” 

You say so, Claude,” she replied, “and you will be near me, so all is well.” 
Feeling then that his presence down stairs might be required, he tore himself 
away, and descended the stairs. Jack was rather impatiently waiting for him. f , ? 

“ They are talking outside,'' he said, “but I did not like to without you, 
Claude. Come at once, and let us hear what it is all about. This is rather a 
ticklish position I take t." 
f “ A little so. Jack.” 

They both left the house, and upon reaching the court-yard they found Tom 
upon the point of opening the gate to about a dozen mounted men, who were 
without in the lane. 

, i “ Well, gentlemen,” they heard Tom say, “you can make sure.of him I should 
think tc-inorrow.. He can't be far off. 5 * -,v ' , ’ " • > 

“ I don't know that,” replied one of the horsemen. “ Foiled we are, and there 
is no such thing as saying nay to that; but where he may be. by to-morrow morn¬ 
ing, I won’t pretend to say.” ~ ♦' ; 

“ But at all events, we cannot do better than turn in for an hour or two to feed 
the horses and rest. There's rain coming on,* said another, “don't you feel it V 
“ And are we really to give it up as a bad job ?” said a third. 

“No, no, Jenkins,” said the first speaker, “ let Reed and Thompson keep watch 
in the lane : we will not wait long. It’s quite clear that for some particular object 
or* another, Duval is hankering about this neighbourhood, but it would be sheer 
follv of us to go galloping, perhaps in the very contrary direction to which he has 

taken.” . . . . 

“ Will you oome in then, gentlemen ?” ssid Tom. 

“Yes. Yes.” 

“ The gate was swung open, and ten men on horseback came in, while the two 
underlings who were mentioned, kept watch in the lane, not over-well pleased, no 
doubt, to be exposed to the pelting of the rain, which was beginning to fall rather 
sharply, while the others of the party went into the farm house.” 

“ Open the door, Bill,” said Tom to Claude. 

“ Yes, Tom,” said Claude. ' ' f ■ * . X V y £1 

“ And Jack,” added Tom, “ get a drop of ale ready for these gentlemen, will you?* 
“ Yes, Tom.” ^ 

“ Are these your brothers ?” said the principal officer. 

“Yes,sir.—Gregory! Gregory! Gregory! Isay!” 

“ Oh, don't give yourself so much trouble. Of course you will understand 
that we pay for whatever we have, as we are upon the public service, and get it re¬ 
funded to us again by the clerk of the peace, you know, so let our horses be well 
fed, and give us the best you have in the house, Master Farmer.” 

“ Certainly, sir, and I only hope you will catch Claude Duval to-morrow. This 
way, gentlemen,—Ah, it’s a horrid thing to think that the highways are mot safe. 
Suppose, now, I was coming home with the price of a score of sheep in my ocket, 
how unpleasant it would be to meet a fellow /who would say * stand and deliver.’ ” 

” Very: Very.” / ’ ’ ‘ . . Vi?v 

.. While Tom carried on this discourse with the chief officer, Gregory, the farming 
man, who had heard himself called in such stentorian accents, madejhis appearance 
again from the barn, where he had vainly hoped to get a little more sleep. At the 
sight of Tom, instead of his mates, bis mouth opened quite wide, and he said—- 
“A’man!—Whobeye?’,' / '„ / 


—T * . 
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“Come, stupid,”said Tom, “take these horses and give them a feed each, and 
a good one too.” , 

“ Eh!—Lior!—Who be ye ?” 

“ Why really, Gregory," said Ann, stepping forward, with her apron over her 
head to protect her from the rain. “ really, Gregory, you will have to go back to 
the mad-house again—you don’t seem to know your own mates.’' 

“ Mad—house—eh P” 

“Poor fellow,” said Tom to the chief officer, “he has been in a lunatic asylum 
once, and I fear will have to go in again, for at times, notwithstanding he* was 
brought up with us, he don’t know me or any of my brothers.” 

“Indeed!" 

“Yes, and then he generally speaks of some old man.” 

“ Really !* 

“ Wher’s the old man ?” said Gregory. “ I don’t know ye, ’danged if I doos. 
Wher’s the old man ?” 

“ It's a pity,” said Tom, “ and enough to draw tears from a horse’s hind leg ; 
but the only thing that does him any good and brightens up his memory is this.” 

Tom as he spoke took from his pocket a coiled-up horse whip, and straightening 
it out, he gave Gregory a lash or two with it, that made him dance and roar like a 
bull. 

“ Do you know me now P” said Tom. , 

“ Oh, ees—ees.” 

“ Who am I—am I your master ?” 

“ Ees, ees, maister,—oil, dang it dont, and-” 

“ And do you know my two brothers. Bill and Jack ?” 

“ No—I’m dang’d if I doos." 

Slash went the whip. 

“ Murder, oh—oh, mrrder—Yes, I doos, Bill and Jack—and, yes, I knows 
anything now.—Oh, oh, oh.—Dang it if I ain't bewildered ; and 1 shall have to 
say the Lord’s prayer backwards or raise the devil and axe him to unbewitch I.— 
What will become of I V* 

“ You see what a poor fellow he is,” said Tom. 

“ Oh, yes," replied the officer; “ but what a cunning there is about mad folks, 
and the—” 

“ Oh, tremendous,” said Tom, as he followed the officer into the house. “ I and 
my brothers are going to Goodhall farm in the morning, if it is fine, so you see we 
are ready for the start.” 

Ann made herself quite busy and u eful. Indeed but for her, Jack would have 
found no small difficulty in complying with Tom’s orders about the ale, but she 
assisted him, and the table vrsts soon respectably enough laid with a cold round of 
beef, a foaming tanknrd of ale, and some large wheaten loaves. 

“Now, gentlemen,*’ said Tom, “fall to; your cattle will be well looked to, but 
you’l excuse me going in and out, as I have some stock to get ready for the 
market.” 

“ Don't mention it,” said the chief officer, “ we should be very sorry indeed to 
interrupt you in your business at all, and we are very much obliged to you for 
your very civil reception of us.” 

“ Don't think of that, sir, it’s no more than one ought to do to gentlemen who 
are trying to rid us of the greatest pests in the world, namely highwaymen.” 

“ You are right. I tell you what it is, comrades,” added the officers, when the 
door was closed upon Tom, “ that farmer is a decidedly clever fellow, that 
he is.” 

“ Yes,” said Bill, who was pouring out the ale. “ Yes, my brother Tom is 
reckoned a man of abilities.” 

The door opened, and Gregory popped in his head, and cried— , 

“I can’t make it out, dang it. Wher’s the old man ?" 

“Ah,” said the chief officer, “you want it again do you, you poor mad 
fellow?” 
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'Take that," said the chief officer, as he snatched up a stick, and gave Gregojy 
a blow on the back with it. “ Do you want, you fool, the old man now P” 
"No—no. Oh, dang it, no!'! Mj'l vr* 

" You own that I am Bill ?” said Claude, snatching up another stick. 

" And that 1 am Jack?” cried Jack, doubling his fists. 

"Yes—yes. Dang it, ecs” - 

Poor Gregory made a precipitate retreat upon this ? and punching his own head 
with his clenched hands, he cried, as he tool his w&y to the stable-yard — 
"Dangitfcl am mad—I am mad, and shall be in a Lunacy Sylum. as safe as 
bricks. I is mad; mad as a March hare, and no mistake.” 

- . •« •f' • - ,, . ' • v btm v V- ■ • 
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THIS FIGHT ON SOUTHALL GREEN. 
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After this, it did not seem very likely that Mr. Gregory would have mueh 
stomach for any further interference, since it brought with it such an amount of 
retribution. At any other time a sense of -the ludicrous, n the whole transaction, 
would have made Claude laugh immoderately ; but one thought of Cieely, above 
stairs, was more than sufficient to control any such impulse. ’ The 'officora did 
ample justice to the strong ale, and the Eatables that were placed before them, go 
that Claude felt at each draught they indulged in from the ale flagonb, that he 
was, in a manner of speaking, getting rid of a danger, inasmuch as the larger 
quantity of that pleasant and seductive fluid they imbibed, the less would they be 
in a condition to exercise that amount of judgment and discretion that wag requi¬ 
site in the circumstances they were placed in. ; v Tom, who took the lead in what 
was doing* urged them, by a great many jocular inducements, not to spare the ale, I 
and they, like men who bad got thirsty by hard riding, certainly paid an amount * 
of attention to it that was extraordinary. After a speech which made the officers 
all laugh, Tom left the room, and in a few moments hi? voice could be heard out¬ 
side, shouting in a careless sort of way— 

“ Bill—Bill f The dun cow has got among the turnips* 3i)l—-Bill, just come 
out a- minute." <* H <- " h *- ‘ * .♦*) of ? p.j 1 *m> vn 

"Your brother is calling you, I think," said one of the officers to Claude. 

** Is he f* 't * ■?: ■ h- i \ ' ; • :)•' C‘ ztr. 

**■ Yes. i'l heard him,” said another. 

** Excuse me, gentlemen, a moment then, 1 * added Claude, and he at once left the 
room, and made his way to the farm yard, where he found Tom Smith awaiting 

him. * ‘ y v- 

« If anything is to be done,” said Tom, "now is the tune.” 

Agreed,” said Claude. “ What do you propose ?” , . 

*• First, to let all their horses go. Come with me.” 

Tom led the way through a stable to a small yard, along one side of which was 
a long manger, at which the horses of the officers were enjoying themselves, fur 
Gregory had taken good care of them, and was there with a lanthorn. ftojtt ” 
"Gregory,” said Tom.’ ^ , 1 

4t Ees, sir.” '■ |*" 

You know me?” 

Gregory gave his back a wriggle, as much as to indicate that he bad a perfect 
recollection of him in one way; and then he added— - , i V 7 

"Oh, ecs—ees.” f v 'i 

" Have you any way of getting into the meadows from here, Gregory, without 
going through the yard again, into the lane T : frw d >• 

H 7 " Ees, here's the little gate.” , a f r t t i A " 

" Good, Open it, Gregory.” 

I* Vs 
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A gate was opened that led across a small ditch into the open fields, and far 
away in the dim obscurity of the ni*ht.' It was just what Tom Smith wanted. 
He led the horses of the officers, one by one, through that gate, and with a lash 
to each of them with a heavy horsewhip which half-maddened them at the 
moment, he dismissed them into the open country, plunging and dashing on as 
though death were at their heels. 

** That will do,’* said Claude. 

“ I think so, now let us get our own steeds all ready saddled and bridled, and 
we will be off. Where’s Jack ?” 

“ Waiting upon the officers.” 

** Well, he must he got out.” 

“ And Cicely V “ 

“Who?” 

“ I have no secrets with you. She who is above stairs in male attire is my wife, 
Cicely.” 

V She must and shall be well cared for. But how to get her down, is the mys¬ 
tery. Ah, whom have we here P” 1 

“ It is I,” said Ann. 

“ Then you have come in good time. Can you get the lady down here with-" 
out passing through the supper room ?” 

“ Oh, surely, sir. In a moment. There are three staircases to the old farm 
house, and she could get here two ways without going near the parlour.’ 

“ All’s right then. Go for her at once.” 

Claude waited in a state of feverish anxiety until Cicely made her appearance; 
and the moment she did so, she clung to him, saying— 

“Ah! we a’.e once again together, and all is well.” 

Tom was placing the bits in the horses’ mouths, for they had not been at 
all otherwise divested of their trappings, and in a few moments all was ready for 
a start, with the exception of getting Jack out of the supper-room. That, how¬ 
ever, was not a matter of much difficulty, for the officers entertaining no suspi¬ 
cions, might just as well admit of an excuse for his absence as for Claude's. The 
latter accordingly went to the door, and called aloud— 

“ Jack! Brother Jack, come here a moment.” 

“Don’t you hear you are called ?” said the chief officer to Jack. 

“Am I, though?” 

“ Yes, to be sure ; your brother calls you. I dare say it’s all about that d—d 
cow, that gives you no end of trouble. Ha!—ha!—ha!” 

All the officers laughed as the principal one laughed at this sorry joke, and 
amid the explosion of meniment, Jack safely enough left the room, and hurried 
into the farm-yard. 

4< Claude ?” he said. 

“ Yes, Jack, it is I. All’s light. Follow me.” 

Yes, ( laude ; yes. Shall we escape ?” 
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“ I think so.” 

“And Cicely—what of her? Is she safe and better? How has the fatigue 
affected her, Claude ? We must look; to her comfort and safety above all things, 
you know, Claude.” 

“I thank you. Jack, from my heart, for those words. All is well, I think and 
hope. This way—this way.” 

A few moments brought them to where the horses were, and then Tom Smith, 
as he would call himself, took Claude aside, and said— 

“ Which, in your judgment, will he the best, to go away by this little gate lead¬ 
ing to the fields, or by the high-read r 

“I should prefer the road,” replied Claude, “simply because I have Cicely 
with me, and we may meet with obstacles the field way, that the horse, doubly 
loaded, might not be able to surmount: but then, again, the field way is the 
safest.” . / ' . / ... 

“ It is. There are but two enemies in that direction-?—I mean the road-^-and 


; 
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I* I use fire-arms, the report may alarm our ale-drinking friends before w 
wish that they should find out anything is amiss.” 

‘‘True. • And yet, if I could but get Cicely to Ealing Common, she is sale/* 

“ Indeed !” f 

11 Yes i I have a friend there who will afford her a shelter, and then my mind 
would be at ease, come what might.” 

“Would it be prudent, think you, to go direct to your destination V\ 

1 Perhaps scarcely so.” • * - - »•- 

“Not at all, I think No doubt all that road is well watched, and although, if 
you have a friend there that you feel you can rely upon, I 'Would, by all means, 
vise you to lodge Cicely with that friend. I beg of you to make a detour in 
your progress there for safety sake/* . . • A •* 

* ** You ate right—you are right. Iam not .well acquainted with the country 
-beyond Hanw ll, hut if you will be my guide, you will add much*to the debt of 
gratitude we already owe you.” • rty*. (i 

.Claudels new friend, .Tom Smith, willingly gave his assent to the proposition 

of becoming the guide of the party to Ealing Common. * The next cons id oration— 
now to get Jack and Cicely away from the house, without creating any suspicion 
m the minds of the officers—was set about, and quickly arranged. A*£ th s ’no 
ment, however, Aan was seen, emerging from the house, leading Cicely by the 
' a? ' u * She was immediately token in charge by Claude, who*mounted his horse, 
and caused her to be placed behind hipo* The reader is aware that Jack was the 
last of the party below, who* !had been called out of the parlour on the frivolous 
pretence of looking alter the-xsow, while attending ,to the comforts of the officers. 
After a short absence he reappeared amongst them; and on entering the room with 
a doleful countenance, he muttered— .• \ . • y, p '• “'v r • 

" Confound the cow. f You cbd well, my friends, to say she gave us no end of 
trouble. I he beast is now trespassing on our neighbour's turnip-field, and you 
must excuse my absence while I get her out, as we like to'do as we would be 
done by.” - » • r- !i 

“ Oh, certainly,” said two of th ree of the officers at once ; “don't,mention it. 
Your kindness is so great, that we *3an readily excuse such a trifle as that, W e 
are sorry, my friend, that you are c impelled to leave us ; but if you will procure 
us a litt e more of your sparkling old ale before yougo, we shall be happy enough 
till we see you again.” ; . , ^ 

k e: furnishing them with more ade, Jack place d I s hat on his head, and 
quietly left the room. He soon joined the party in ‘the yard, where his horse was 
in readi ness for him. Having mounted \ Tom Smith placed himself in front of the 
party, and said in a low tone—" VJ WW ^ •- ' •, * •• r " 

“Silence!” 6 * ‘ 

. He listened for a moment, and not hea ting a. seen id except the cooing of the 
disturbed pigeons, he ied the way to the. gat e by which they had entered. The road¬ 
way t a ittheyjiad littered with straw, to prevent the* n oise' of the horses' feet t and 
in a few minutes they were once more fai rly on the road, in the wake of ; their 
mysterious new friend, Tom Smith, in whe »m the read ir will hot have failed by 
tills time in recognising as the notorious tDick Turpiti. After progressing some 
distance, tiiey turned into a by-lane leading Jn the direct ion of the HanwelfRoad. 
> T ow the morning had made such progress, that in thvi open country all objects 
were distinctly visible, and the sky .was of ths it dull lead en sort of colour pecu hr 
to the early dawn before the sun has risen si ifficiently togild it with beauty, but 
in this lane, where were those in whose fortu nes we are s o deeply interested., the 
trees in many places met so completely overhe ad, that a da rkness continued which 
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SUDDEN APPEARANCE OB THE OLD CLERGYMAN BEFORE CLAUSE, TURPIN AND PARTY. 

eye upon the party. It will be remembered that with the exception of Cicely they 
had each a smock frock and top-boots on. 

“ You may or may not be what you say/’ said the officer, u but it’s my duty 
to—’* | \ 

Before he could finish the sentence, a loud shout pent the air ; and then a loud 
galloping of some approaching horses came clearly upon the ears of the w hole 
party. 3 ~ ^ 
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u My friend,* said Tom, il we would gladly have given you the chance )f 
getting out of this with whole bones; but needs must,’ you know,* when the devil 
drives"/*. ' J7£-.;S / 

I He made a clutch at the officer’s throat as he spoke, and got hold of a cloth 
cape he wore, which oeing rather old and rotten, came away in his hand in h 
moment. r 

“ Not quite so fast,” said the officer, and drawing a pistol from his holster, he 
fired at Tom. r r 

11 A close touch!” said Tom, as snatching a pistol from his breast-pocket, he 
fired at the officer. The other officer tried to make off in the direction of the 
Farm House ; hut Claude, by a dexterous turn of his horse, intercepted him, and 
struck him down with a blow inflicted with the butt-end of a pistol. He who had 
been fired at by Tom, wa3 hanging c iwnupon his hoisa’fe neck, and theanimal, 
terrified at the report, set off at full gallop. 

“ Forward !’* cri ed Tom. /, < ‘ 

Both Claude an, Jack gave their steeds the rein, and off they went like the wind. 
Tom kept the lead easily, although he was behind at the first part of the start. 
His horse actually sprung past the others in two previous leaps;, and then it kept 
its place as et oly as though it was merely taking a pleasure canter. The. lane was 
soon cleared, and then, Tom, waving his arm to intimate that they were to follow 
him, turned a Uie to the left, and soon emerged into the* high road to Hanwell. 
Our friends were three quarters of a mile a-head, when the officers, who had been 
played such a trick at the Farm House, appeared at the end of the lane, and all 
mounted too. How they came to be in such an efficient state for action, ft oon 
told. When Tom and his friends had left the place/the fears of Gregory in It great 
measure subsided, and he not being quite no stupid as he looked, repaired Atoftee 
to the parlour, and^ popped his head ip, just as one,of the officers, being attracted 
to do so by some M/eous groans, Lad lifted up the lid of the window &eat* ani dis¬ 
covered the farmer. 

“ Hilloa l*’ cried Gregory, as he Saw his real ‘master’s heai&, Here’s tVe jlftd 
man at last. Dang it maister, where have you been ?” 

This produced fen explanation. The officers found they were duped, but Gregory, 
placing his finger to the side of his nose, said— ^ W£ feSf- c 

The osses bean’t gone.’* * 

Not gone, Why you have just told us they were all started by {those highwaymen. 
What do you mean ?” ., 

I /‘This’en, maiSter. ■ They was starled^ut, it was Only into the close paddock. 
They can’t get out. He! he ! who*B a vool now, I wonders . V-M 

Gregory was fight. In the darkness, Tom nor Claude had been able to pee 
exactly where the officer’s houses’ went; and so, in lieti of sending them tight hwSy 
into the Open country, they had only turned them out into a small two-acre paddock. 
Thus it was, that in the course of ten minutes, the officers-' although some of 
them were not in the soberest condition—-were all mounted again, and had in a 
h el ter skelter sort of way, taken to the lane/with a hope cf speedily overtaking the 
fugitives. But this Was a matter much more easily wished and attempted than 
performed, considering ail things. . w | 


CHAPTER CXXXVI. 

i .... . ~ ^ 

TUB CHASE AND ITS RESULTS. 

Z '* *• ' ** i •, »t ^ '• 

Tom and his friends being, as we have said r about three quarters of a mile 
a-head of the officers, had very nearly reached Hanwell, while they were emerging 
from the outskirts of Ealing. sojnear together are those two pretty villages- Claude 
thought he might put a.question to Tom. v < • ’.j 

ft How far shall we pursue this road ?” he said. 
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u Through Southall; and then, by the green lanes to the left, we can get round to 
Ealing again. 

u That will do. What do you think of our friends, behind ? 

“ That they will remain behind, until we turn completely, as we shall do ; and 
then they will be pursuing nothing, for we shall halt, I hope, while they continue 
their wild goose-chase upon the high road. 

“ I know not how to thank you.’* 

** Pho ! You may do as much, or more, for me some day.” 

u Are you, then, on the road ?” 

“ Ha ! ha 1 Well, sometimes 1 am. But is not this a fine bracing gallop. By 
Heavens, it does one’s heart good to come over the country in this way. Out of 
the road, will you ?” 

This was said to a small market cart driver, who was plodding along to Southall 
Market, with a couple of pigs secured in the cart by a netting. Claude and Jack 
had room enough to pass on one side, and so would Tom, if he had moved to the 
other side, or paused a moment; but instead of doing either of those things, he said 
something to his horse, and in another moment the creature was over, cart, pigs, 
and all, and safely alighted upon the other side. 

w Well done, my pet,” said Tom, as he patted the neck of the noble creature 
he rode. “ Well done, pet, though you have done better things than that.’* 

“ That horse,” said Jack, is the devil, or-” 

Or whatP” said Claude. 

“ Never mind just now, Claude, we will speak of it another time; I have my 
own ideas about it. Push on We are lagging behind, don’t you see. If we keep 
up this pace another two miles our cattle will be quite knocked up.” 

“ I fear it. But only look at our friend’s horse. It has not turned a hair, and 
it looks as. fresh as if it had just trotted out of a meadow.” 

The stranger’s horse did indeed merit all the ecomiums that could possibly be 
passed upon it; and notwithstanding the speed at which it had gone, it certainly did 
not exhibit the smallest trace of distress. The village of Hanwell, with its pretty 
little picturesque church by the banks of the Brent river, was dashed through in a 
few moments, and they were upon the high road to Southall. It ws just then that 
the first glimpse of real sunshine of that day began to gild the tree tops, just in¬ 
deed as they were emerging from the valley of the Brent to the high ground on its 
western side. The view around was now very beautiful, but to men struggling 
for their lives, and pursued by a relentless foe, the calm unimpassioned beauties of 
nature appeal in vain. Obstacles in the shape of market-carts, and occasionally a 
waggon, now began to be in the way, for the market at Southall was a well-attended 
and popular one. To his dismay too—for Jack was, as we know, rather easily broken- 
spirited—he saw a flock of sheep about a quarter of a mile a-head. The melliflu¬ 
ous grunting of some pigs too, showed that some of that obstinate race were not 
far off. • Still Tom upon his wonderful steed kept on ; and as they neared the 
sheep, he cried— 

Keep to the right, and we shall pass them.” 

This was correct, for the man in charge of them was diligently collecting them 
upon the other side of the road, Claude got by, by a hair’s beadth almost with¬ 
out injuring any of the creatures. He had an almost superstitious love of animals, 
had Claude, and would at any time have run some amount of personal risk to avoid 
injuring one. Fortunately, the pigs had not yet reached the high road, but were 
just coming into it from a lane, so that the officers would encounter them imme¬ 
diately, although the fugitives narrowly escaped them. 

“ All right,” cried Tom. “ We shall have time to draw rein at the George Inn 
at Southgate, and take a glass of something as well as breathing our cattle. Here 
we are.” 

There was a sudden turn in the road, and then all at once they dashed into the 
pretty High Street of Southall, and Tom, as he said he would, drew rein oppo¬ 
site to the George Inn. Preparations for the market were going on all round the 
place, and indeed much of the stock had already arrived, so that there was the 
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noise of a good deal of chaffering about the price of pigs, poultry, and cheese, go¬ 
ing on already. The landlord of the George, hearing some horsemen pause at his 
door, came out with a'smiling face; but the moment he saw Tom, he cried— 
“Good God! You, and a market-day too!” . , v ^ 1 

“ Why not ?” laughed Tom, “ the more the merrier, you know. Lei us each 
have a thimbleful of brandy.” • 

“ And the horses ?” 

“ We have not time. Nothing for them but the privilege of standing still for 
two minutes.”. ' , * 

“ What’s that V said Jack. 

**Which? which?” _ — 

“ Those horsemen coming in the other direction to which we came. Is there a 
hunt here ?” 

About a score of men in red coats came trotting aong, and Tom said, Vith an 
air of discomfiture, which, however, quickly vanished— 

11 Yes, by George, the harriers do meet to-day. Now if those idiots should take 
it into their heads to run us down— Humph! Well, we should have to show some 
a,ort, and at all events, whoever came near me, should) in a sense i that he wouid 
not like, be in at the death !” 

“ But something must be done/’ said Jack. 

“ Of course it must. Here’s the brandy. I drink to our f urther acquaintance, 
gentlemen. * - . 

“ Can you, 1 ’ added Jack, “ be so calm at such a moment of danger ? Oh, Claude 
this is the end.’* . 

“ Of what. Jack?’* ^ i ^ 

“ Of your and my caieer. I will die with you.” 

“ No, Jack, drink your brandy. Something seems to tell me that this is not 
the end. Tom, we are under your orders.” 

, “ Come on.” 

He who had called himself Tom, took the lead, and they followed him at a quick 
walk through the fair, for a fair it might almost be called, that populous market* 
day at Southall. In a few moments the little party, in the fate of which we are 
interested, was all but surrounded by the huntsmen. Their fate hung upon a 
thread. If they got blear of the 'men in red before the officers entered the High- 
street and spread the alarm, the odds were in their favour, for it was not likely 
that those who came out dressed for a day’s sport, would spoil it by turning aside 
for. the purpose of lending their aid to police officers, although if Tom and his 
friends could b; caught by the stretching out of a hand, it is possible enough 
caught they would have been. And now the greater number of the men in scarlet 
had been passed, and Tom was beginning to quicken his pace, when the officers 
c ame thundering into the market-place. 

“Stop thieves! Highwaymen ! Highwaymen!” they cried. “Stop them! 
There they go!” 

“Now for it,” cried Tom. “ Tally-ho ?” 0 ^ 

He touched his steed with Lis heel-spurs he' had none—and it gave one of those 
terrific bounds that covered such an amazing stretch of ground, and then took to a 
gallop. 

Claude and Jack likewise pushed their steeds to their utmost speed, and off 
they all were. The officers did not pause, but dashing on, upsetting pigs, poultry, 
stalls, and everything in their way in their eagerness, they kept on crying--* 

“Stop thief! Stop thief!" , 

Two or three ®f the huntsmen on the impulse of. the moment turned their 
horses’ heads in the direction of the retreating party; but a second thought caused 
them laughingly to abandon the chase, and one said— 

: “ Ten |o four on the fellow with the black mare.” 

“ Done,” said another—“ against who , T 

“The field! , .. 
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"Done again ! Ha! ha! ha! By Jove'he’ll lead’em a dance,Sir Harry, I 
think/’ 

A quarter of a mile was passed over, when, directly in front of oar party, from 
out of a lane to the right emerged five keepers or whippers-in, on horseback, ac¬ 
companied by a score of pointers—for that was to be a day of hunting after 
various fashions.—These men were not of the class that had allowed the chase to 
go on without interference ; and when they heard the still repeated cries from the 
officers, or rather, from one of them, who seemed to have a throat of iron, of 
" Stop the highwaymen!—Stop them!—Stop thieves !** they made a dash at the 
flying party. Tom stooped down to his saddle nearly, and catching the foremost 
of the men who tried to stop him by the knee, he dismounted him by a sleight-of- 
hand that appeared quite marvellous. 

" y >rward!” he shouted. 

One man laid his hand upon the reins of Claude’s horse, saying as he did so— 
" I’ll trouble you to stop, my fine fellow/' 

" The trouble’s a pleasure,” said Claude, and with bis right hand he grasped the 
man by the throat with such a vice-like pressure that his face got black. The 
two horses flew along neck and neck for a few seconds,and then when Claude let 
the man go, he fell to the ground in a state of insensibility. The other three 
keepers dashed after the fugitives. The dogs followed them howling and yelping, 
so that the confusion upon the road, and the dust that was kicked up, was some¬ 
thing tremendous, as the rain had not been sufficient to lay,it thoroughly. Tom 
now, who was somewhat in advance, slackened his speed slightly, until the others 
were abreast of him, and then he said to Claude— 

" This won’t do, Duval.” 

" I know it.” 

“The turning to the left which we must take is close at hand. We must turn 
and fire.” 

"Very well.—Jack, get your pistols ready.” 

“ All right.” 

" Give me one,” said Cicely." 

"My brave girl!” said Claude, "but—no, no,—you, at least, shall be out of 
these contests." 

** Are you all ready ?” said Tom. 9 - 

" Yes. Yes.” 

"Then wheel round, and fire low.” 

Tom, nor Jack, nor Claude, saw Cicely reach out one of her hands and take a 
pistol from the left-hand holster of Claude's saddle, but she did so. In another 
moment the three horse* faced their foes, instead of dashing from them. Dang! 
went the four pistols as if they only made up one report. Two of the keepers 
were hit, and made such a howling that the very dogs were alarmed. One of the 
horses, too, was wounded and fell. The officers came on like an avalanche, and, 
unable to stop themselves, they dashed among the dogs. The wounded keepers 
j and the half-maddened wounded horse, who in his struggles occupied nearly all 
j the road, and over the most of them went sprawling man and horse, making such 
! a scrambling and tumult as never was known. The two or three of the officers 
who were not mixed up in the melee drew up, and one cried aloud— 

"For God’s sake be off. I won't stir another step after you, Claude Duval. 
No, not if I live a hundred years.” 

" Nor I,” said another. 

"All I want to know,” cried a third, " is, who that man or devil is, on the 
black mare.” 

" Ah/' said Tom, " would you like to know 
j ** We would! we would !* * ' • * | 

He lifted off his hat and showed a slightly bald head, and a singularly fine) 
brow, as be said in a clear ringing voice— 

" Folks that know me, and can take the liberty, call me Dick Turpin !*' 
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A MORNING S ADVENTURE. 


v «rSt* w. 


:? mix' 


What peu shall picture the consternation of the officers—professional and 
amateur—io whom this sudden and most unexpected announcement was made ; 
and at the same time we may add, what language would be sufficiently strong to 
depict the astonishment of Claude Duval and his friend Jack. The vague and 
undefined rumour that no less a personage than Turpin, who had achieved by that 
time a reputation only second to Claude’s, was in the neighbourhood, had 
certainly met Claude’s ears, but that he had become his travelling companion 
he certainly had not suspected. Cicely, too, heard the announcement with con¬ 
flicting feelings, for while she could not but admire the chivalrous spirit in which 
Dick Turpin had come to the aid of Claude, she feared much that his companion¬ 
ship would only tend to form another link in the chain of those seeming fascina¬ 
tions that held Claude to a career she could not but look upon with horror and 
loathing. However, that period of the absolute recognition of who and what their 
new acquaintance was, certainly did not present a favourable opportunity for re¬ 
flection, as they were still in the greatest danger. Self-preservation was the domi¬ 
nant feeling in all their breasts, now, as they darted madly on. 

'‘Forward ! Forward l” cried Claude.* “ They will be on us soon. Forward!* 

“ Yes,” added Turpin, “ it’s a case of the devil' take She hindmost now. Pash 
on, all of you.** 

They did not require much pressing to do this, for putting aside every other 
consideration, Claude would have been cut to the heart if Dick Turpin had been 
captured while fighting so gallantly for him. They put spurs to their horsey, and 
galloped on like madmen. The officers were recovering from thair pains, and a 
gentleman belonging to the hunting cavalcade, who although too much of a gentle¬ 
man to join in the pursuit of the highwaymen without any personal provocation, 
nevertheless spoke his mind fully enough. 

“ If you are officers of the police,*’ he said, “ and let such a chance as ' the 
capture of two such men as Claude Duval and Dick Turpin slip through your 
fingers, you will deserve all the censure that can be heaped upon you.” 

“ But what are we to do, sir ?** ” k > 

<! After them t* 

“ Come on—come on» Oh, hear what this gentleman says, comrades, We 
must have them.” ~ * * __ <• l 

“ Besides,** added the gentleman, “ they are but men, and their horses are but 
flesh and blood. If you keep up the chase, and get fresh cattle, a you easily 
can at every post town you come to, you must ma them down at last.” 

There was sound'reason in all this, and the officers, to the number of nine, at 
once commenced the pursuit again with the viciousness that promised by no mi ms 
an easy relinquishment of it. The little rest they had had, no doubt did the 
officers* horses some good, for they went off at a good pace now, and if we may 
have an opinion, we think that the danger of Claude Duval and his friends was 
much greater from those nine determined and angry officers than it bad been from 
all the disorderly rabble that had been opposed to them in the Market Place of the 
old village of Southall. Dick Tarpin turned his horse’s head when they reached 
a piece of high ground, and looked wistfully towards the village, y 1 "x ‘ & , 

“ Yes,” he said. “Yes.” . 

** What is I t ?*’- said Claude, 

i “It is as 1 thought. The boldest of our foes will keep upon our track, and, 
unencumbered by the others, they will get on much better. No* for a race, Oh, 
if it was but night.** ' \ - "w V- ^ ' t 

“ Yes,” said Claude, “ that would indeed befriend us." 

“What will become of us?” said Cicely. i 


“What will become of as ?** said Cicely. 

“ Nothing particular/^ said Dick. “ On—c 
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He gave the reins to his beautiful steed and swept onwards like the wind. It 
was soon to be perceived that the horses of Claude and Jack could not keep up 
with the pace of Turpin s Black Bess, and Claude in a loud voice called to him— 
“ Don't pull in for us. We owe you many thanks already. Push on, and let 
us hope that some day we may meet again/’ 

“ Woa, Bess. Gently, lass, gently/' 

* He turned and cantered back to the little party. 

" What did you say just now about meeting again, Duval V* 

“ I saw that we were a clog upon your speed, and I begged you to leave u 
the same time that I expressed a hope that we might meet again.” 

“ Pho! I am never in a hurry to leave good company. Introduce me.” 

“ This, then, is my wife.” 

Turpin whistled, and looked surprised. He then lifted his hat respectfully to 
Cicely, and no doubt observing her confusion, he turned to Jack, and said—- 
/‘This is—is--” 

“ Sixteen* string Jaek.” 

“ What! Sixteen-string Jack! Oh, another—another.” 

‘‘No. The only Sixteen-string Jack. The original/' 
u Who was hanged at Tyburn,” added Jack, “ Anno Domini seventeen—* 

“ Stop,” said Dick Turpin. “ Don't be joking till we get a rest. Come on. 
Don’t you hear the horses' hoofs skurrying the road behind us, as if a let of mad 
persons were at work V’ 

This was not at all an inapt simile as regarded the sounds that came upon the 
ears of those who were flying for life itself, and although Claude' would have 
wished, even at such a moment as that, to disabuse the mind of Dick Turpin of 
the idea that they were joking with him, he felt that he was called upon to give all 
his attention to his horse. They had by no means paused as they carried on the 
little conversation we have recorded, but yet, as it had proceeded, the speed of the 
cattle had considerably slackened, and consequently they had some ground to make 
up again, to place the same distance bet veen them and their pursuers, that had 
been but a few moments before. For now the space of about a quarter of an hour, 
they proceeded without exchanging a word, and it was quite evident that Turpin 
was accomodating the speed of his horse to the powe:s of the animals bestrode by 
our friends. But yet the pace at which thay all went was highly respectable. 
They had not got far beyond some cross-roads when a carriage was seen advancing 
towards them, and at the rate they were going, although the carriage travelled but 
slowly, they seemed to near it with great speed indeed. 

“ Business,” said Dick Turpin, as he drew rein. “ Business, my friends, is 

'hnQinPQc ^ 

“ What is it ?” said Claude. 

“ Ride on. I’ll overtake you. Times have been bad lately, and I really cannot 
allow a chance of earning a trifle to go by me. Ride on, I pray you. I will soon 
he by your side. 

Claude dashed onward, and Jack followed him, while Turpin, suddenly wheeling 
round to the side of the road, took a pistol from his pocket, and without a word, 
deliberately took aim at the coachman, who began bobbing his head from side to 
side, as though, by that means, he might puzzle the shot. 

“ Murder!—murder!” he cried ; and then he drew up, and rolled off the box 
into the road. 

The horses began to kick and plunge. Turpin dashed up to them, and in a few 
moments, with a knife he took from a small sheath in his bosom, cut the traces, 
and the cattle went off, down the road to Southall, at a gallop. All this was done 
with such tremendous rapidity, that the occupants of the carriage had,not really 
had lime to know that anything was am ;ss. It was only the cry of “ Murder!" 
from the coachman that let them know he was not paying some toll merely, and 
then the glass was let down, and a head popped out. 

“ What’s all this ?” said the owner of the head, a stout, passionate-looking, 
elderlvman. 
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u Alt! sir, it's dangerous to do that/* said Turpin, as he fired a pistol so close 
to the enquirer's ear, that the head popped in again with the molt frightful 
rapidity. ; ‘ ^ I 

“ Good God!" said an affected voice, "what is it, uncle! Oh, dear!—oh, ' 
dear! is there any danger?" i 

Turpin was by the window of the carriage in an instant, and placing his hand 1 
upon the sill of it, he said, in a calm voice—* " * V I 

“ Money, watches, and jewellery, gentlemen, and be quick, if you please, for my 
time is limited.’* . - 

“ Well, of all the impudence," said the elder gentleman of the two, "of all the 

impudence that ever I met with, this is the-* .2 \ . c; | 

“ Yes—yes," said D.ck, " we know all that, and you can talk about it at your 
leisure. Your money, watches, rings, and so on, is all I wan tat present. Quick — 

quick.”- | v J ' ' <• . f : -• 1 • E «•*/ <*•«■■ I 


“ But, my dear sir,” said the younger of the two, who was dressed in the 
extreme of fashion. " My dear sir, screw me up if I can. understand—aw-i-aw. 
You see our property is our property—aw—aw—-’* t ‘V*? !»’. - * r r ' | 

** Then you will have it* sail Dick, as he took a pistol from his pocket, and 

fllVUOl* iU a 4 i A ill A AM AM MAA.i.i'L . f 1_ £*. 1 ’ V _ _ _ f - _ ^ 1 * t 


Your ring/' said Turpin. 
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worse 
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A great deai/ said Turpin. " You might have gone to law, and been robbed 

nfntf in n n«ni«n J m. _ J A. _1 -1 _ _ £ ' • St - -X* 


Richard, however, was so completely overcome by ibe pistol haying been placed j 
in liis mouth, that, although Upon the old gentleman so handsomely surrendering at 
discretion, Dick had immediately withdrawn It, he conld only sit shaking and chat¬ 
ter hj« teeth together like castanets, aud positively liad not power to take his purse 
from his pocket, or his watch from his fob. The old gentleman was obliged to 
take both from him, and hand them to Dick. V" V ' : J f ’ | 

"Well, Richard,’* said Turpin, “I think you will never make a hero; but jf 
you like torecover your own and your uncle’s property. 111 fight you for it, if you 
will get out." * ' t | 

Richard's teeth only chattered together more energetically, and Dick, waving hia 
hand to^the old gentleman, said— J '« ' r '* • " J * ‘ 

* Adieu,-sir; you will remember Dick Turpin." • t i ip-* ' 

*f The devil!" said the old gentleman; " it’syou. is it V* ■ * ' 

"Exactly" said Dick. " Ahi," "*. V • • - * ^ 

At this moment a turn in the road brought the nine officers in sight, and at tht 

__ iL.___j n ,i. _i ■ i • t i 1 •*! 


appearance of the carriage and Dick, they raised a loud shout, which he replied 
by a quiet smile, as he patted the neck of his horse. '* : "/ % 1 

"Ah, Bess,” he said, " my lass, shall we show them how to do it?" 

Even as.the words left his mouth, the gallant creature darted forward with fk 
bound that would have speedily unhorsed any less practised rider than he who 
spoke them, and then off she set, at' a" speed that made anything in the shape of 
pursuit look hopeless, indeed. The officers reached the carriage, j. id saw at A 
glance what had happened. They did not atop to say a word in thejway of 
sympathy to those who were thus robbed, and left in the middle of the/road' 
without horses, hut plunging on, they still hoped to be enabled in the long run to 
come down upon the fugitives, who, alive or dead, would he to them die most 
valuable of prizes. The little episode between Dick Turpin and the occupants 
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of the carriage, had taken much less time in the reading than it has necessarily 
taken us to describe ; but yet the lapse had been sufficient to enable Claude and 
Jack to get a long start of Turpin. It has become proverbial with us that “ a 
stern chase is a long chase," and, notwithstanding the astonishing speed at which 
Dick travelled, and that too upon a good road, it was some time before the sound 
of his horse's feet came upon the ears of Claude. 
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THE FLIGHT FROM THE FARM-HOUSE, 


“ He comes,” said Jack. “ Do you hear 1" 

*? Yes—yes. Let us draw rein for him. Cicely, how fares it with you * 
"Well. Quite well, Claude, while you are safe.’* 

‘‘Alas ! what a life this is for you." 

“You are with me, Claude." 

He could make no reply to this, but by a slight pressure of her hand, which 
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laid much more than words could have done, and then Dick Turpin rode up to 
them. 

“ Well done,* he said. “ Push on.” 

* Our foes ? Are they close V* said Claude. 

“Not very, but there’s a gravel-pit near here. I have hidden in it twice, and 
without looking down it, my pursuers have ridden on, fancying me still upon tha 
upper road.” 

“ Will you chance it again V* 

“Yes. If they do see us, we are not much the worse off, for they can only 
|et at us by going round by the road-way, while we can scramble out of the pit 
by a path I know, and still have a good mile the start of them.” 

“A mile said laude, “ is as good as a hundred. Come on.* 

“ There s one good.thing, too; about these halts,” added Dick. “ They give 
the cattle breathing time. The game of these fellows, who are so hotly after us, 
will, no doubt, be to gat fresh horses, and so run us down in time, hut that they 
cannot do for six miles yet. This way.” 

” Where are we now?” said Claude, as lie kept his horse’s head close up to the 
neck of BlacK Bess.* 

“To the eft, in Langley Marsh,” said Turpin; “but by keeping as we are 
we shall get on the high road to Maidenhead. If they do baffle us at the gravel 
pit, we will strike for the Marsh.” 

“ Do you know it ?” 

“Well.” 

. * hey now reached a very singular bit of road. It was a cutting by the side 
of a precipitous kind of bank, upon the top of which the original road had evi¬ 
dently run, but no doubt, on account of its dangerous steepness, the lower road, 
as it was called, had been formed. Dick Turpin, to the surprise of Claude, took 
the upper one. 

“ This way,” he said. 

Claude and Tick followed him closely, and after proceeding about a hundred 
yards, he paused and dismounted. 

“ We must walk the cattle into the pit,” he said. “ We cairn easily get out of 
it mounted, if that is any consolation ; but as I have a regard for my neck, con¬ 
sidering it is the only one I have, would rather go down this steep lescent with 
my own feet beneath me than Black Bess’s.” 

They all dismounted now, and Dick Turpin leading the wry, while Cicely hung 
upon Claude’s arm, they descended into one of the most singularly romantic places 
that they had ever beheld. At least, it was new to all but Dick Turpin, and he 
appeared quite familiar with its intricacies. 


CHAPTER CXXXVIII. 

THE MURDERER 3 DEN. ' * 

When Dick Turpin had spoken of a gravel pit, Claude had thought that he 
meant to introduce them into one of those disorderly-looking excavations where 
stones and sand, ormed the principal appearances. Ills surprise, therefore, at 
eing conducted into a little woody glen, full of the most luxuriant vegetation, 
1 was great. 

“ Is this a gravel pit V* he said. 

> es, an exhausted and long since deserted one,* replied Dick Turpin. “ I 
ought to have told you that.” ' J r 

“ I am agreeably surprised. Is not this beautiful. Cicely!” 

“ It is indeed.” 

“But how comes it,” said Jack, “that so much vegetation is to be found in a 
place that one would have thought a great foe to it V 3 , 
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“Ah, ray triend, is that you V* said Turpin. “ Where did you say you were 
hanged P” 

“ You think that a jest,” said Claude, who saw Jack give a shudder, and well 
knew how unwelcome a theme that was to him, but I assure you it is no such 
thing. This is Sixteen-string Jack. Hanged he was, and then brought to life 
again by a Jew.’* 

“ You surprise me, indeed; and at some more fitting time, I should like much 
to know all the particulars. At present we have too much upon our hands to 
attend to anything that does not press.” 

“ True—true.” 

Dick Turpin, with the look of one perfectly well acquainted with the 
place in which he was. led the way, and in the course of about three minutes, 
they were all at the lowest depth of the old deserted gravel-pit. 

The rank and vile vegetation at the bottom of the pit was high enough to reach 
the girths of the horses, and here and there the animals smelt out a mouthful 
of sweet young grass, which they eagerly devoured, as no doubt it was deliciously 
cooling to their mouths. 

“ We can get no further,” said Dick, “without ascending, and that we don’t 
want to do yet.” 

“Certainly not. Then this place has not been worked for a long time ?” 

“ Not for sixty years. It was only a vein of gravel, and was soon used up. 
The excavation was then left. Rains and winds germinated and scattered seeds 
into it, and now you see it is quite a little wood, and any one not accustomed to it 
would find no small difficulty in threading its many winding intricate paths.” 

“Not a doubt but they would.” 

“ Moreover, here and there, there are deep holes, which have been carelessly left, 
and at the bottom of which there is in all weathers and seasons water, and into 
which any unwary explorer might fall with but a poor chance of getting out 


again. 


“ Hush!” said Jack. 

“ What is it ?”— 

“ They come.” 

“ Ah! so they do indeed,” said Dick Turpin, after listening for a few moments ; 
u now absolute silence is requisite, for any sound from below here goes up the 
sides of the excavation, and is heard more clearly above than below,” 

The hard gallop of the approaching officers now came plainly upon the ears 
of the little party. Not a word was spoken. The caution of Dick Turpin was 
by no means thrown away, for whatever risks they might have felt disposed to run 
themselves, they had certainly no right in the world to tamper with his safety.” 

“ The attention of them all was strictly directed to listening if the horsemen 
stopped, or continued proceeding at their maddening pace upon the lower road. 
On, on they came, and the gallop of nine horses made no inconsiderable tumult. 
On—yes—on—on. They pass—no—they pause—a loud voice cries “ halt.” 

“D — n them!” muttered Dick. 

Claude spoke not a word. 

“ Halt !* again said the loud voice. 

The horsemen paused. No longer could the sound of the fierce gallop he 
heard, but distinctly the laborious breathing of the horses came upon the ears 
of our adventurers, even so distant as they were from the road where the officers 
paused. 

“ I don’t hear them,” they heard a voice say. Then another, “ Not so loud, 
Griffiths,—if walla have hears, holes and corners in woods may likewise.” 

After this the consultation of the officers was carried on in a tone of voice which 
forbade the slightest woid of it from reaching the ears of those *n the gravel pit, 
who would have certainly been better pleased to have heard the wndle of it. 
Dick Turpin placed his mouth close to Claude’s car as he said— 

“ Duval, this has been tried once too oftdn.” 

“What? What?” 
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“ Hiding here. They have been thrown off the scent before at this spot, and do 


"/ v ■■ 


you know it strikes me forcibly we shall have a run for it yet.” 

“ I am sorry we kept not the road then.*’ 

“ Hush, man, hush, you speak an octave too high ; whisper as low as you can. 
If we could have got the cattle to lie down it would have been better.—Bess will 
do it at a word, but it is too late now, much too late." 

“ What is to he done then ?’* 

“ We must wait a little. We shall soon find what they are about. If they 
come down here—why, their fate be upon their own heads; but if they fire upon 
us from above, I, for one, will not be made an animated target of.” 

. “ Nor I.” 

‘‘Then we must make a rush for it. Keep your party ready to mount at a 
moment's notice.” 

“ I will.” 

Bang! went a pistol shot, and a rushing sound amid the branches of an alder- 
tree, close at hand, attested that the shot had come pretty near to the place of con¬ 
cealment of our party. Claude shifetd his position so as completely to shield 
Cicely from any chance shot, and then he felt mote satisfied. Claude was too ip- 
tent upon shielding Cicely to notice that Jack took up a very similar posiiion as 
regarded himself. 

“Don't speak,'” again whispered Turpin.' “They may not have seen us yet. 
We can be no judges down here of what sort of obstructions may be in the 
way of their seeing clearly into this dark excavation. The bough of a tree may 
screen us.” ' B. 

Claude and Jack both felt the truth of this, and were perfectly still as statues. 
Cicely trembled. In the course of a few moments another sharp crack proclaimed 
that a pistol shot was among them; but this timet it did not come so near as 
before. They all breathed more freely. 


they heard a voice say. “ Come on." 
t nonsense I am going no farther," said s 


<* ; 




some one in reply, 


“ It’s nonsense, 

“ Nonsense or not 

“No farther V 

“ Not an inch. If you think you can find, and when found catch, you can do 
it. I am not in condition to go further, nor my horse either. Don’t you hear 
him blowing?" , r: > . f . . ki. 

“Who?" 

“ My horse, stupid.” 

The conversation ceased abruptly at this point; and Turpin once more inclining 
to Claude’s ear, whispered,— 

“ Do you think that little conversation was genuine, or only intended to deceive 
u s,—possibly to our destruction 

“ I can hardly say.” ’ . 

“ Nor I. I am in doubt. Let us listen for more.” 

Scarcely had he done speaking, when-one of the previous voices again broke the 
silence, and the following conversation took place— 

“ And so you think it of no use to go further in the chase ?” ~ 

“ Not a bit; it's all gammon. They are off and far by this time ; at all events, 
I look upon it that there's an end to the whole matter.” . > 

“ What will you do then ?” 

“ Go back to the r George’ at Southall, and order a good dinner.” 

“ Well, that ain't a bad idea. What say yon all, gents, to it. > Shall it be as 
Jones says, or shall we go on putting our heads into dangc :Jn looking after fellows 
who would just as soon put a bullet into us as eat a sandwich.” 

“ Oh, le^s be off,' said a chorus of voices. “We have had quite enough of 
it. Better luck next time, that's all.” k t 

“ Come along, then.” y> 

Apparently, off they all*went at a trot, and while the sound of the horses' feet 
was still upon the air. Cicely spoke, saying— 

Oh, what a mercy this is." 


..ft 
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Turpin shook his head. 

“ I don’t mean to say that it is not a mercy, because that’s all as it turns out ; 
but if any of you here imagine those fellows are gone, iiimy bumble judgment you 
will make a great mistake.” 

“That is my opinion likewise,” said Claude. “The attempt to hoodwink us 
was too transparent. Rut we may talk a little freely, for they arc with their 
horses.” 

“ Nay, we cannot be too cautious,” said Turpin. “Do you think it unlikely 
that they have left one of their number to listen if any sound should come up from 
this place?” 

This was a supposition which was too natural not to place a restraint upon 
every tongue. Claude and Turpin only continued to converse in very cautious 
whispers. 

“And so/’ said the former, ‘‘you think they suspect we are here ?” 

“ I think they know it.” 

“ What do you advise, then ?” 

“Simply, that at present we remain were we are. I think, for the purpose of 
deceiving us, they will leave their horses some hundred yards or so away and come 
themselves on foot; if so, we shall have a good advantage, for we can take to our 
steeds at any time, and be off.’’ 

“ Confound them.” 

“ Exactly, and if my pistols don’t misfire—a thing they are not in the habit of 
doing—I will effectually confound some of them.” 

“ I regret, though, that you should be much exposed to danger upon our account. 
There is no rewaid for you.’* 

“Yes, but there will be some day. Come, come, Duval, unless such men as you 
and I make common cause when we do chance to meet, the Philistines will be too 
strong for us. If your young wife was in some place of safety, there would be no 
better fun going there for you, and I,and Jack; for Jack, you say, he is to cope 
with these fellows above.” 

“ Alas, yes,” said Claude, “I would give all the world were it mine to dis¬ 
pose of it, if I could feel that she was, as you say, safe.’ 

“Nevermind. I will go and reconnoitre the enemy. Just be as still as you 
can until I come back.” 

“ Shall I hold your horse ?” 

“ No, thank you. Let her be. Be ss, lass, Bess.” 

Dick Turpin placed his hand upon the shoulder of Black Bess, and gradually 
pressing upon it, the animal yielded and lay quietly down upon the little grassy 
spot where they were all standing. 

“ She will not stir until my return,” said Dick; “ I won’t be long gone, you 
may depend.” 

Cautiously, now he crept away from them, stooping so low that he was quite 
hidden by the tall brushwood that grew in such profusion and luxuriance at the 
bottom of the excavation. 

“ Oh, Claude, what will happen to you ?” said Cicely. 

“ Nothing, dear one, nothing.” 

“ Yes, but——” . < • 

“ Nay, while you thus torment yourself with fears, you withdraw my attention 
from the means of safety. Hush!—what is that ?’’ 

“ Only me,* said Turpin, 

“ So soon returned 

“ Yes, the vagabonds are slipping quietly down into the excavation like Indians 
one after the other. We shall have something to do with them yet, I think. 

! The fools, we fight for our lives, they only for money. Ha! ba !” 
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CHAPTER CXXXIX. 

' , 

w 

THE CITY MILITIA. 

The state of affairs "were getting serious. 

Do you mean that they will actually venture to attack us f’ whispe ed 
Claude to Turpin. 

“ Ay, do I, and from what I can hear, they have got something in the shape 
of a reinforcement, for there are two men with them, whom they address as gen- 
> tleman of the city militia.” 

“ The city militia ?* 

“Yes; but I don’t think we need put ourselves much out of the way concerning 
them, for I never yet heard that they were any very redoubtable warriors. I 
think, however, with all deference to you, Duval, as I know the locality here¬ 
abouts perfectly, you should give me over the full command of our party.* 

** Take it in the name of all that’s fortunate,” said Claude • “ you may depend 
upon our following ycur directions in all thiogs.* 

“ Very good. Then you will remember that there are eleven men after us, 
and we are but three.” 

'* Four to fight,” said Cicely. “ It is little that I can perhaps do, but that little 
I feel myself called upon to do by every principle of sound justice.’’ V * 

‘‘Good,” added Turpin ; “ mount then all of you, but take care to stoop so low 
down in your saddles, that your heads are not higher than those of your horses. 
I am convinced by the manner of our foes, that in consequence of some inter¬ 
vening obstacles, most probably some boughs of trees, they cannot see us at pre¬ 
sent, and if we rise no higher than the cattle stand, we shall still preserve the same 
sort of advantage.” 

While Claude assisted Cicely to mount again, and whispered to her to be sure 
to toop low in the saddle, Turpin spoke to his mare, saying— 

<e Now, Bess, up and stirring, lass.” 

. As he said these words, he placed his hand again upon the creature, and it got 
up from the ground so softly and with such an amount of positive caution, that it 
was really difficult to oppose that the sagacious animal did not bring to bear 
upon the occasion an auioqnt of reflection that was quite out of the question. It 
is difficult to say, though, where instinct and memory end, and mind begins. 

“ All right,” whispered Turpin. "" ; 

“ Yes—yes.” 

“ Then get your pistols ready; and when I say * Fire 1* take care that you do 
so, and fire low. 5 ’ 

“ W? will.—-Can you see the foe V* asked Claude. 

“ No. But hark !” ’■ 

Claude listened intently; and he heard a crackling sound as if some dry fern 
was being broken up. It was the beast of the officer upon the grass and decayed 
leaves that strewed the pathway. They were , looking to tfec capture, as they 
thought, of Claude Duval and his new ally, the well known Dick Turpin. 

Understand me, 5 ’whispered Dick Turpin. “ Keep your horse^, heads to the 
right here ; and the moment you hare fired your patois, give them the spur and 
the rein, and follow me. 55 

“ We will—we will.” 

It was really an anxious moment now, for none of the fugitives could exactly 
calculate either upon the mode of attack,or the amount of valour and cetermina 
tion which would be brought to bear upon the affair by the officers, and likewise 
the two men mentioned as members of the City Malitia, might be men of courage. 
It did not follow to the mind of Claude, that every soldier East of Temple Bar 
must be a Major Sturgeon. Duval could feel that Cicely trembled. 

“ Dear one,” he said, “ it is for you and you only that I feel deeply anxious. 
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Let me implore you, if anything should happen ot me, to go to London at once, 
and find out Mark Brereton and May, and throw yourself upon their protection.** 

“No more, no more, Claude. Say no more in such a strain. I cannot, dare not, 
think of such contingeuces. You must not ask me to do so.” 

“ But, Cicely-*' 

* No—no—no, I can truly say in an.wer to you, 

“ That way madness lies 1” 

I implore you to a»ay no more, Claude.” 

Duval was silent; but if anything could have nerved him to throw aside all feel¬ 
ings of hesitation, in opposing those who came against him, or regret for the 
necessity, perhaps, of taking their lives, it certainly was the conviction that if he 
fell Cicely would be something worse than desolate. He closed his lips firmly, 
mumbling to himself— 

t( Let them come : it is their own selection.’* 

And so, indeed, it was. If those officers sought, in a manner of speaking, to 
coin the blood of Claude Duval into gold, they had no rights to expect that he 
should spare them, while they attempted to carry into effect such a process. But 
all time for reflection had now passed away. 

“ Steady 1* said Turpin, in a low voice. 

“ Surrender in the king’s name, or we will fire upon you 1” cried one of the 
officers. 

Probably they were alarmed at the profound stillness in that place, which they 
knew to be peopled by foes. No answer was returned. Turpin, from between 
his clenched teeth,*uttered a low “ Hush!” 

tf Once more, before we fire upon you,” cried the voice again, “ we call upon 
you to surrender! You must he killed if you are foolish enough to resist! Claude 
Duval, the game is up ! ” 

u Fire low l” said Turpin. 

Bang! went the pistols, as if all the triggers had been pulled by one finger, so 
simultaneous was the report. A shriek of pain mingled with the sound, and in 
another moment, obeying the furious injunctions of Turpin, they all darted to the 
right; but no sooner had they done so than a rattling discharge of pistols from 
the officers right into the spot they had occupied, convinced them how necessary 
, t had been to leave it. 

“ Back again! cried Turpin. u Turn—turn! Back again !” 

He was quickly obeyed; and then, in a voice that rang loud and clear in the 
pit, he shouted— 

“ Forward !*’ 

They dashed after him. The route which Dick Turpin took might well have 
appaled any one who for the first time looked upon it; for, to all appearance, it 
seemed as if he had an intention of clambering right up the face of the excavation. 
Now as that was, at the very least, some 200 feet in depth, any one might well be 
excused for looking upon it with a feeling of dismay. But, as the reader may 
suppose, Turpin knew better what he was about than to make any such wild at¬ 
tempt. The fact was, that there had existed an old cart track, by which the 
ground had been brought from the lowest part of the pit to the surface, and al¬ 
though that cart track had become very much grown over by weeds, yet it was 
there, and it was in pursuit of its windings that Turpin went. By keeping a light 
hand upon the near rein of his steed, there was little danger of its slipping off the 
road-way. If it had, instant destruction must have been the consequence ; for 
nothing could have saved a fall to the very bottom of the pit. The speed, too, at 
which they went, was something in their favour; for it prevented the cattle from 
looking at their own perilous position; and so pursuing the zig-zag and circuitous 
route of this long disused road, our party slowly worked its way towards the rnouth 
of the deep excavation. Now, the officers were in what, in their own parlance, 
they would have called rather a fix. Two of their number had been killed out¬ 
right by the pistol shots, and one was wounded. They saw their prey escaping, 
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•and there they were in a gravel-pit without horses, by the aid of which to follow 
upon their track, if they could have, after what had happened, summoned courage 
enough with a reduced force to do so. The two military men backed out of the 
fray. They were both as pale as dea’.li; and one of them said— 

** We have given all the time we can to the affair, and must go now.*’ ,.?vS 
" Afraid by G-—• !’* exclaimed one of the officers. 

To this taunt the military men made no reply, but turning round, scrambled 
back again as quickly as they possibly could from the gravel-pit, with a profound 
hope of finding their horses, ana being of an equally profound determination never 
again to interfere with highwaymen at bay. 

“We have only one chance, 0 cried the boldest of the officers. : 

“ And what’s that ?° said another. 

“ Why to take up as good a position as we can here, and blaze away upon them. 
Who knows but we may hit our men yet, before they get out of the pit ?’* 

This was certainly the very best thing for the accomplishment of their purpose 
that they could do; and as the others naturally fell into the opinion of him who 
’chose, at such a moment, to take the lead, they all scrambled on to a little height, 
from which they could command a tolerable view of the fugitives amid the brush¬ 
wood, and commenced fixing upon them. Six men, none of whom were at all dis¬ 
abled, could manage to keep up a tolerably brisk fire with a pair of pistols each; 
and it was only a wonder that our friends did not suffer immediately from the dis¬ 
charge. Those who are acquainted with pistol shooting, however, know how- 
many trivial circumstances and accidents will be sufficient, at any time, fo prevent 
the success of a shot, especially in a strange place, and when the objects fired at 
are in motion. Each of the officers had fired twice, and yet there were the horse¬ 
men gaining rapidly the mouth of the excavation. • 

“ Confound them V* cried he who had taken the lead. “ Can we not bit Horse 
or man ?* •' '; 

** It seems not,° Said another. 

“Fire away! We can but try. Ah! there they are! By George they will 
give us the slip! Now is not that provoking ?” 

Even as he spoke, Dick Turpin, with his Black Bess, made one vigorous dash, 
and reached the summit of the excavation. I ■ :'l 

“ Hurrah !” he cried. ** Come on.* 

The officers could hear the cheer. 

“ Fire upon him ! Blaze away at the one on the top ! There can’t be a better 
mark I D—n the fellow I has he sold himvelf tortile devil for the privilege of 
“being shot-proof? 0 - f ^ ^ ypyglk 

Dick Turpin was sufficiently in advance of his friends that, as lie stood upon 
the brink of the chasm, playing to them the part of a guide-post, the whole of Jae 
officers had a shot at him, and the whole of them missed him. . \ . <. > ’ 

“ Now what a set of rascals,” he ejaculated, to go blazing away at a man in 
that wav! Why, Bess, if they had hit you, I’d go down among them, and sell 

mv life for three or four of their’s!’’ 

• ■ ~ 

As he spoke, he took from a pocket that would only just hold it, a particularly 
long-barrelled pistol. He fixed his eyes upon the officer who had taken the lead 

among his comrades. \ 

^ _ •* 

“ So,” added Turpin, as he took deliberate aim at him, “you have fired at me 
twice, and you are, I suppose, what is called an active and enterprising officer. I 
will see if I cannot put an end to your activity and enterprise, my fine fellow.” 

In another moment he fired. A cry reached his ears, and the officer was gone. 
The bullet had hit him in the chest, and he had fallen to the ground among the 
bushwood. K ( .• 

“ Done at last!° he said. “ Oh God !* J 

The others suspended the firing to look at him, as he lay there with such a look 
of horror .upon his face, that for some few imputes they were struck dumb with 
horror . " k 
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"Come away, there/' said one, slightly recovering sufficiently to speak. “ Oh, 
come away ! This won t do!” 

The dying man tossed his arms about, and spoke something that was quite 
inarticulate. 

« Are you very bad, Mouldy gasped one. 
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JACK DISCOVERING THE MURB&KED CORPSE IN BEDELLA HOUSE. 

He tried to speak again, and the blood oozed hom his mouth—flowing down 
his breast in an ensanguined stream. He seemed to be struggling to J 1S ®» ar, d tn e y 
thought they had better hold his head up a little, for fear he should be cnokea. 
His face wr.s awful to look upon, and he who held him up partially shook, so that 
the dying rr an’s agony was much increased thereby, if his life was protracteo. 

** Are you better?’ 1 said one. 
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“ Oh God, no! There they come! There—there !” 

** Where ?” 

u Don't you see ? All with the ropes round their necks! Oh, it is too hor¬ 
rible I” 

“ Why, he is raving !” 

u Hush !—hush ! Down with the old man ! Don’t let that child escape !— 
There! Now—now! One smash! There go its brains! Tell ?—who can tell ? 
This will come upon me when I die, do you say ? Ha!—ha! No—no—no 1” 

The dying man fought the air with his hands for a few moments, and then a 
gulph of blood come from his mouth, and his head fell forward upon his chest as 
though his neck had been suddenly broken. The officer was dsad i No wonder 
his companions looked on with horror-struck wonder. No effort was made to stay 
the rapidly retreating fugitives. All spirit had gone from the hearts of the remain¬ 
ing officers, and with their dead, they remained in the gravel-pit, looking at each 
other with consternation upon every countenance. Surely the affair had turned 
out to be a very different one to what they had projected it should be. But not 
for long was this state of total inacrion to continue with them. It so happened 
that the “gentlemen of the hunt,” had by this time started a fox, and had got 
round to the meadows in the immediate neighbourhood of the gravel-pit. There 
they lost the scent, for the fox took refuge in some secret covert, close to the pit; 
and the horsemen, some fourteen or fifteen in number, who had, with the utmost 
enthusiasm followed the dogs, assembled to consult about what was best to .be 
done next, close 10 where the officers had left their horses. They had hardly 
had time to make a remark to each other about their disappointment, when the 
two members of the City Light-Horse arrived* and hastily mounting their hor*®», 
cried— 

“ Oh, gentlemen, there’s a horrid murder taking place n the gravel-pit, down 
yonder,’* 

Then, without waiting for a word in reply, they darted off as hard as they eonld 
to town. 

“ What is the meaning of all this, gentlemen V* said one of the “hunt.’- " Let 
us trot on and inquire. If we have lost the fox, we may find some other game/ * 
I’ll be boundsaid another, “ that it’s those highwaymen we saw at Southall. 1 


CHAPTER CXL e 

A TEE EONB HUT, 

rf - 

/• . Dick saw that he was recognised by the “ gentlemen of the hunt,*’ and lifting 
his hat a little from his head, he cried in a vojce that was quite loud enough to go 
across the pit— 

u Hark away, gentleman! If you arc inclined for a race, come on. We have 
not a bit more the start of you than we mean to keep.—Tally-ho !’* 

He only paused long enough to see that his taunt had had the effect of inducing 
the huntsmen to come after him, and then turning to Claude, he said— 

“ They are not upon our track, but a stein chase is indeed a long one; so let 
them come. Now for it—?off and away, at once, for we must throw away no 
chances.” 

“ But they are quite close to.us,” said Cicely. 

“ In appearance yes, but not in reality.” - 

“How so?” 

** Why, we are upon one side of the gravel-pit, and they are upon the other. It 10 
three quarters of a mile’s ride to get round to this spot; and although it is not 
the odd quarter to come through the pit. I’ll warrant, if they try that game, It will 
take them longer than it would to come round.” 
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“ Yes” said Claude, y we have as fair a start of them as we could desire. Calm 
yourself, Cicely, there is nothing to fear now, nor do I think there will be,” 

“"You are right,” said Duval; “ all we have to do is to push on until we reach 
some shelter, and then double upon our foes.” 

“ Can we do so on this road?” 

“ Yes, easily. Ah ! what is that ?—Woa, Bess !—Woa, mare!” 

A brilliant flash of lightning had suddenly lit up the whole scene with such a 
lurid glare that, passing, as it seemed to do, immediately before the faces of the 
horses, it alarmed them all; and it was some few moments even before Turpin 
could succeed in calming the terror of his exquisitely trained steed. 

“A storm,” said Claude, as he looked up. 

“ Yes, it’s coming.” 

“ But where’s the thunder?” said Jack. 

The inquiry had scarcely passed the lips of Jack, when the thunder came with 
such a startling explosion that it seemed as though a hundred field-pieces had 
: been discharged at once in ’mid air. 

“ That is terrible,” said Cicely. 

The horses swerved and shook; but by voice and hand their riders strove to 
console and manage them so that they galloped on through the now rapidly dark¬ 
ening air, as though they had wings. 

“Our friends in scarlet,” said Dick, “will get a wetting, which, I think, will 
cool their courage a little.* 

“It ought to do so/’ said Claude. “Ah! there it is again! What a flash that 
was. 

The forked lightning had seemed now to pass exactly between them and some 
trees that were by the road-side; but such could either not have been its exact 
direction, or it must have swerved with wonderful velocity, for a loud crash, as 
though the very vault of heaven was rent assunder, succeeded, and an immense 
elm tree fell acros* the road, rent and shattered from its topmost branch to the 
very roots by the formidable fluid. 

“Hold in! hold in!” said Claude, “ till the thunder is over. It is coming 
now.” 

Mechanically they obeyed him ; and it was well they did so, for what with the 
tremendous reverberations of the thunder, and the alarm previously occasioned 
I by the lightning and the fall of the trees, the horses were begining to be un¬ 
manageable. Claude's steed reared ; and it was quite as much as he could do by 
dint of coaxing and main strength to keep the creature from tearing off at a wild 
mad gallop. 

“Humph!” said Dick ; “ we are in for it now, I rather think.” 

“ \\ 5 are, indeed.—What shall we do ? ’ 

_ » « 

Pat! pat! came some large drops of r■ on. 

“ We shall get drenched,” added Turpin. “ Let us get into the meadows, and 
see if we can find a house.’’ 

“ But, our persuers ?” 

“ Oh, you need think nothing of them, I fancy. You may take your oath they 
have all turned tail upon the storm, and are off to Southall, just as hard as they 
can put hoof to ground. What should they see in us that they should spoil their 
Jim^crack hunting finery in coming after us ? Ah, here is a gap in the hedge. 
Come on, and let us trust to fortune for a shelter, somewhere.” 

The gap in the hedge, to which Dick Turpin alluded, was only just large enough 
to allow one horse to pass through it at a time ; and then they all found themselves 
in a delightful, soft, and verdant meadow, skirting the road-side. 

“ Follow me,” said Dick, “ I see something like a homestead right out some 
distance.” , 

Another flash of lightning, certainly not so brilliant as the former, and followed 
by a roar of thunder, that convinced Claude the storm was nearly overhead,* ac¬ 
celerated their movements, for the natural result of this contention of the elements 
would be sure to be a fall of rain, that in Cicely’s delicate state might do her 
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much injury. As they proceeded across the meadow, Claude spoke to her in a 
, low voice— 

j " Cicely, this is, indeed, hard fortune for you; but cheer up, dearest, and all shal 
i yet be well." 

A mute—but, oh ! how eloquent—pressure of the hand was the only response. 
That slight touch was sufficient for Claude. It was such things that spoke to his 
heart, and told him how much he was beloved. 

" Ah !*’ cried Turpin, suddenly, “ I see the chimney pots,” 

"Where—where?” cried Claude. 

Turpin drew up, and pointed in the direction of a clump of trees, at about a 
couple of hundred yards distance j and there, sure enough, Claude saw some giant¬ 
looking, ornamental chimney-pots, lifting up their heads against the darkening 
sky. 

“Alas !’* said Cicely, who likewise saw them, * e some lonely cottage would be 
a much more likely place in which we should find some shelter, than in such a 
home as, probably, lie* imbosomed among those trees. What think you. 
Claude ?’* , 

“I think with you. Cicely, that we shall find no welcome there.” 

" We can but reconnoitre the place,’* said Dick. “ Do }bu know, it strikes me, 
that these chimney-pots belongs to Bedella House.** 

“ And what is that ?” 

“ A deserted mansion, supposed to be haunted. They say no one has slept a 
night in it since Queen Elizabath ruled in England. But that to me is a very 
doubtful proposition, indeed.” 

“ It will afford us a shelter, if one can gain admittance,* said Claude, w against 
the weather, I suppose.” 

“ Certainly it will. Let us push on for it, I see we shall have to cross another 
meadow. I hope we shall find a gap in the hedge, or a gate, for our cattle, I 
don’t think, are in any humour for jumping just now, whatever they may be for 
a sharp run.* 

They reached the confines of the first meadow from the high road, and it was 
only, after skirting the hedge for some distance, that they, come to a small gate, 
made for the convenience of cattle, through which they passed.. And now the 
rain, that had been, as it were, only threatening, began in a very unequivocal 
manner to descend. The worst of the storm clouds had, certainly, not broken over 
the spot upon which our adventurers were; but at times there would come such 
a dash of water against them, that it would really seem as if some one had delibera¬ 
tely cast it in their faces. Cicely shrunk closer to Claude. 

“This is pleasant, indeed,*’ said Dick Turpin, “ and the worst of it is, it don't 
at all seem inclined to get any better. Come on, we can but try our luck at the 
old mansion. A roof over one’s head, will be something to-day to boast 
of.” 

** It will indeed,** said Claude. 

They had pased through the small cattle gate, into the second meadow ; and 
as it was made narrower than the last, and they had but to cross it at its least 
dimensions, they soon reached an iron hurdle fence, which separated the actual 
grounds of the old house from the meadows. Jack dismounted, and quickly re¬ 
moved a couple of the hurdles, so that the horses could pass through with ease; 
and then upon all sides they could see what had once been high culture, and 
abundant evidences of a carefully kept place. To be sure, the gravelled pathway 
was now almost completely overgrown by tall weeds, but still its ruinous course 
could be plainly enough traced; and some flower-roots that had grown wild and 
gigantic—losing much of their beauty, while they gained so much strength and 
freedom—looked strange and new to the eyes of our friends. 

This way, I think/* said Claude. 

“ Yes,you are right/’ said Dick. "That leads evidently to the house. Ah, 
more thunder; did any one see the lightning?” 

No one had; and from the character of the thunder it would seem as if the 
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storm was going off in an easterly direction. The rain, however, .although it still 
pursued its fitful varying character, became more annoying each moment. 

“ What a strange old pile/' said Claude, as they advanced a few yards further; 
and suddenly upon rounding some laurel bushes of most luxuriant growth, come 
in front of the house. 

Cicely thought it beautiful. That it was of the Elizabethan order of archi¬ 
tecture could be seen, and that was all; for the whole face of the building, without 
exception, was completely overgrown by ivy. The windows were blocked up by 
the beautiful creepers, the doors were covered over, and it was only some few of the 
chimney pots that had escaped being covered. From want of care, too, hundreds of 
young green shoots of the ivy stood out from the house, waving about like so many 
green arms, that might be supposed to be either welcoming or warning off a visitor, 
as the fancy of those that looked at them might choose to dictate. 

“ Well,” said Jack, “ I think this is worth coming to see.,” 

“ And so do I,’’ said Cicely. 

“ It is curious enough,” said Turpin; “ but now let us try if any one lives here, 
which I fancy, after all the show of its desertion, must be the case.” 

He hit heavily with his riding-whip upon the sill of one of the windows of the 
house; echo alone returned any answer to his blows. The darkness now was, 
for the time of day, something absolutely appaling; and the birds flew scanning 
by with terror, sufficiently manifest by the irregular manner of their flight. The 
horse’s snorted and pawed the ground with an impatient restlessness, while a 
strange moaning sound, from some gathering gale of wind, seldom heard upon shore, 
come mournfully and fitfully upon the ears of the little party, who stood .appa¬ 
rently so fair a chance of being exposed to the 

“ Pelting of the pitiless storm,” 

as shelter was denied them. 

'* I won’t stand this,” said Jack. 

“ Nor I,” said Claude. “ I will force an entrance.’’ 

“Ah, here is an old knocker,” said Turpin. “By the lord they shall think a 
dozen London postmen are at the door.” 

The hard knocking of Turpin produced no effect whatever; although he re¬ 
peated it twice. 

“ Well,” said Claude, “ what is to be done now ?” 

“I can hardly tell,” replied Dick, “ unless we can manage by our united force 
to break in one of the doors,” 

“ I think we may do better than that,” said Jack. “ Skill to overcome an ob¬ 
stacle, I take it, is always better than force ; and I have the means of opening, I 
am quite certain, some one door of this house, provided no one is within.” 

“ Indeed. Whal makes you say some one door ?” 

“ Why, whoever last left the house, may have bolted every door but the one he 
left by. That he must only have locked, and I have tools with me that no lock 
ever resisted yet.” 

*‘1,” said Dick, “you are right. Now I should hardly have thought of that. 
But, come Master Jack, if you can make us free of Bsdella House, do so as quickly 
as you can, or we shall be drenched in the rain, which you cannot fail to per¬ 
ceive is thickening each moment.” 

“ Indeed,” said Claude, “it is, now, no despicable kind of sliower.” 


CHAPTER CXLI. 

SUSPICIOUS CIRCUMSTANCES. , 

Claude was right enough as regarded the rain, for it begin to come down with 
tht<t perpendicularity which is incidental to the discharge of the contents of storm 
clouds. Jack, with a picklock in his hand that he knew well the use of, took his 
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way to what .appeared to be the principal door of the house, thinking that *uch 
was the most likely one of which the persons last occupying had left. 

“ Ah, that will do,” cried Dick. “ We shall get shelter now.* 

“ No," said Jack, as he tried the lock, “ no—yes—stop, yes.—It yields. It is 
only rusty, I suppose from long disuse, that is all. There it goes ; now if this 
has been the last door opened, there are no bolts to it.” 

As he spoke he gave a push to the door, but although t was evidently not made 
fast by any legitimate means, something impeded it* opening; and then, before 
Jack could make a surmise upon the subject, a gruff and somewhat surly voice, 
cried— 

“ What’s the row now ? Who’s there?” 

“ Hilloa !* cried Dick, “ we have roused up somebody at last. Push it open. 
Jack. Push it open.” 

“ Help me!’’ 

Dick sprung at the door, and his strength united to Jack’s forced the door open, 
to the distraint of a hulking ill-looking fellow in the hall, who had been striving 
to hold it shut, and who was fairly thrown down in the violence with which it was 
forced open. 

‘‘What do you mean by this?” he cried. 

“ Just what you see, my friend,” raid Dick. 

4 But this is not the way to come into an honest man’s house, confound you 
all.” 

“ If it be an honest man’s house,” replied Dick, jf it cannot be your’s* so you 
have no cause for grumbling, for if nature took the trouble, my friend, to write 
rogue on any one’s face, she did upon your’s. But, I suppose, you have been 
told that before, and if so, I beg to apologise for mentioning it to you.” 

The fellow who was dressed in a half-gamekeeper, half-ploughman sort of 
style, looked perfectly aghast at these words, as though in all his life no one had 
dared to be so impertinent to him. ; , f^ ^ 

“ Come in—come in,” cried Dick; “ it’s all right. Come in.” , ' 

“ Is it all right V said the man. 

“Yes, my friend. Quite so.” / . p • 

“ Don’t you make too sure of that.” 

The fellow advanced before Dick and barred the way, showing a frame of Her¬ 
culean proportions, and a countenance of the most savage ferocity. 

I never say anything is all right,” said Turpin, “ unless I mean it; and now, 
bully, get out of the way.” 

“I won’t.” 

“You won’t?" 

“ I told you so; and if you don’t be off, I’ll soon make you.” 

■. Dick retreated a step ; but it was only to get the fellow out from the doorway, 
and it had the effect, for the man supposing he had produced some effect from 
his threats, followed him closely and raised his arm. Dick, with a spring, closed 
upon him. 

• “ Oh, that’s it,” said the fellow'. “You want a fall, do you ?’* 

“ I have no objection if you can give me one,” 

“ Haven’t you ? then look to your neck.” 

Keep off, Claude,’’ cried Dick, as he saw Duval was about to interfere; “ keep 
off. Let him alone. I can manage. Get inside all of you out of the rain. I’ll 
come directly,” 

“ Will you ? Ha ! ha! ha!” laughed the brutal fellow, as he clasped Dick in 
hi* arras. “Ha! ha! That’s a hug!" 

“Is it?” *aidDick; “ and that’* a fall.” 

In an instant the fellow’s legs flew up from, under hitn, and. he fell upon his 
head with a violence that left him insensible upon the ground for a few moments. 

“ Ah !” said Dick, as he shook himself and drew a long breath ; “ J thought 
that I could show you a dodge in wrestling, unless you had been to a better school 
than was likely to have had you for a pupil.” 
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During the time of this brief contest, our friends had all taken refuge in th e 
hall of the house, and then Dick joined them. The discomfited bul'y rose to a 
sitting pasture and rubbed his head. He uttered some awful oaths. 

“ Silence l*’ cried Dick. “ I won’t have any swearing here.” 

The fellow was silent. Ho seemed to have a thorough dread of Dick, and 
slowly rising, he staggered into the hall, saying— 

“ If it’s shelter you want, I havn’t got no objection. Come in.” 

“ Thank you for nothing,” said Dick ; “ we are in.” 

“ I always wishes to make everybody comfortable,” added the fellow; “I am 
sure, that I do.” 

“ Oh, you are disposed to be civil now, are you 1 If you had taken the same 
thought some time ago, you would have spared making that hole in the gravel 
there, outside the door, with your thick head.” 

“Oh master, let by-gones be by-gones,” said the fellow, with a rough attempt 
at good humour, which sat most awkardly upon him ; “ I don’t bear any malice." 

“ Tery well,” said Dick. “ Light us a fire then somewhere, and we will pay 
you for your trouble.” 

“ This way master. I lives here, and takes care of the old home. I’ve got a 
bit of a fire here in one of the rooms. This way, master, if you please. This way 
—this way—to the small parlour—a-hem !” 

The man brawled out these words so loud that Dick, said to him— 

“ What are you making all that noise about ? We are none of us destitute of 
the sense of healing, thank God.” 

“Did I speak loud, master ?” 

“ Did you ? To be sure you did.” 

“Ah, it’s only one of my little funny ways, master, that's all. If you comes to 
know me, I’m full on ’em.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

“Yes, master. This way if you pleases.” 

Claude took the opportunity of the fellow being a little in advance to wisp e r 
quietly to Dick Turpin. 

tr We had better be fully upon our guard with this fellow. I am quite con¬ 
vinced that he has confederates in the house, and that his loud talking was 
merely to give them a hint to keep out of the way while we went to the room he 
speaks of.” 

“Iam of the same opinion.” 

“ I thought you would be. Let us be careful.” 

“ Yes, and keep close together.” 

The man suddenly turned, and said— 

“ You will excuse my being all of a muddle here, gentlemen, as I liveVfl by 
myself, you see; and there ain’t no woman folks in the place to put it a bit to 
rights, you see. This is the room, master, if youfpleases." 

He called Dick master, and evidently stood in fear of him since the heavy 
fall he had had from Dick’s superority in the art of wrestling, in which skill 
is so superior to mere brute strength, for as regards the latter, the man could 
have eaten Dick up. They all followed him across a long hall, and though 
two empty rooms, and then down six steps into a small apartment that at one 
time had been a sort of waiting-room. There was no grate in the place usually 
so filled, but upon the hearth a wood fire was slowly burning. The smell of 
tobacco was powerful in the room. As regards furniture, there stood in the 
centre of the apartment a table which, from its shape, had evidently at one 
time been fixed to a wall, and in its best days had been, too, rather a gorgeous 
piece of furniture, for the legs of it were carvred and gilt. Some chairs of 
all sorts and sizes, from the low prie-Dieu to the large old fashioned arm-qhan 
were there likewise, and they completed the furnishing of the room, for upon 
the floor there was nothing in the shape of a carpet. 

“Sit down, and rest yourself,” said the fellow. “ There’s plenty of seats, you 
see, master.” 
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“yes,'* said Dick, “and of all sorts. I suppose these come from some of the 

other rooms of the house ?** , „ 

« oh, yes, master, there’s no end of old traps in the place* 

“ Indeed. Is it furnished then V * 

“ Why, you may say it is, master.*’ 

“ Who owns it ?" 

“ The lawyer, old Griffiths, is the only one as I sees. He gives me, you see, a 
♦rifle to look after it, and keep the doors and windows shut.*' 

“ And you live here all alone ?” 

“ Oh yesjmaster, all alone. I wander about a little, and looks after the garden, 
and so on ; hut as you say, master, I lives here all alone.’* 

“ A solitary sort of life.” 

“ Oh, very, master, very. Would you like to take anything just to keep the 
damp out, master ?* 

“ No,” said Claude, quickly. 

The fellow looked at him as though he would have said—“ I did not ask you,*' 
but he suppressed the inclination to be uncivil, and merely added— 

“ Perhaps you will, master, though, for all that." 

“ No,” said Dick. “ I don’t drink, anything before dinner. We will only wait 
till the rain has gone off a little, and then push on. You are sure you tied up 
the horses inside that porch," Jack ?*’ ' 

“Oh, yes,*’ said Jack, “they are safe enough, and under cover, too. I think 
we had better go now. I don’t hear the rain.” 

•• Let us listen.*’ - ' 

“ I’ll go and look out and see how the weather is,” said the man, 
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we possibly can. The rain without is better, than danger within.*’ ' : 

“ L am of your opinion,’* said Turpin. “I feel as certain as I am of my own 
existence, that yon fellow is a scoundrel of the first.water. , Ah I what’s that * 
-The door of the room was suddenly slammed, but it did not close perfectly. 
Some one uttered an imprecation on the outside, and'when Dick Turpin and 
Claude both rose and made towards the door, they distinctly heard footsteps run¬ 
ning from it at a hard rate. <• 

“ What is the meaning of this F**-«aad Claude. 

“ Why,” said Jack, “ it just means that we should have been shut in here, if l 
had not, as we first came into the room, slipped the little bolt a* the under part 
of the lock out. That, as you see, prevented the door from going close, and he who 
came to shut it was in too great a hurry, to stay to see what the obstruction 

a I ' , » . •**»'*•' 

. was.’- <"■; v , i', r *<■»; . . 

“ Confound his impudence,” said Dick. 

“ Look to your pistols,” cried Claude. 

“Ay, we shall perhaps have a fight for it yet.’* 

“ When, oh, when will all this end,” said Cicely. " Oh, Claude, let us leave 
this place at once.” - , ! , 

“ We will, dear one, if we can.” 

Come on,*’ said Jack. ** This way to the outer door. This way. We ought 
to lose no time now. Up those steps. Don’t you recollect now the way f 
“ Yes—yes. Quick, oh, quick,” said Cicely. 

They ascended the steps and rushed through the empty room to which they 
led. They reached the door ol it—It was fast shut, and seemed as firm as a 

I rock! f. . . ' . 1 r: " * * - • r ’ 

“Ah! we &re caught !’* said Dick. i 

“ It looks; like it,’* leplied Jack. 

“ This is too ridiculous !’* exclaimed Claude. “ Yon rascal can hardly suppose 
that we are going to stand any of his immense, or tkat a closed door is to bar the 
way against three men.’* 
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“ So I see.” 

What will become of us ?” said Cicely. 

Be under no apprehensions,** added Claude. ° We arerather too strong a 
party to play any serious tricks with. How is the window situated, Jack?” 

“ Stop a bit,” said Jack. “ Never mind the window; here is something bel¬ 
ter. If I mistake not, this is a door, although well enough for ordinary purposes, 
concealed in the panelling.*’ 


No. 77. 
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They all proceeded to the part of the room where Jack was, and there they 
saw sure enough that there was a door which had been at one time, after the house 
bad been built, doubtless cut out of the panelling, so that moulding and all 
fitted tolerably exact, giving it the appearance as though it had. been made for a 
concealed door, when, in all likelihood, no such notion was entertained by its 
architect. 

“ Is it fast V said Claude. 

“ They would hardly neglect it,” said Diek. 

“They?” exclaimed Cicely. '?Then you think there are manj here? Ha»e 
we f alien Into bad hands V* 

“ Hush! hush!” said Claude , “ I pray you compose yourself. ?h re is some 
little mystery in this affair, which a little time will, no doubt, quite completely 
disclose/’ 

‘• People who think themselves wonderfully clever,” said Jack, “often neglect 
obvious precautions. This door is only locked, and now it is not even so well 
fastened as that.* 

As he spoke, he skilfully picked the lock of the door. A quantity of dust came 
from the top and sides of it,, and they saw beyond it what at first appeased to be a 
most particularly gloomy passage. 1 / 

*' Come on,* said Claude* ■ Let this lead to where it may it will bei better 
policy to follow it than to remain where we are; for here in this- room we were, 
no doubt. Intended to remain, so that by leaving it we may defeat seme plea or 
combination against us.” 

“ What a g ;faomy place,” said Turpin, as he drew a pistol from his pocket and 
.Look the priming. , 

Claude had pushed on, and upon feeling the opposite wall, which was not above 
four feet from the door, that Jack had opened, he came upon something soft like 
cloth. Upon pushing more strongly it yielded before him, and to th# agreeable 1 
surprise of the wholefparty a door, covered with cloth and destitute of ail fasten** 
ings, swung open, and admitted them into a spacious and most deg$nftagartlhenfc. 
Situated as this room was into which they now all made their way; it bad; doubt* 
less, at one time been the principal dining-room of the mansiem TV walle-were 
covered with faded tapestry. The ceiling was richly painted in? a«ibesqt r .. and 
the five, windows were, in seme of these compartments*. fitted! with 2 etimeewglass, 
that gave a sort of richness of colouring to everything; within the apartment. 
One of these windows opened into a small conservatory;- ft would! appear, that 
from this room some of the furniture of the apartment into which they had! been 
shown by the man had been taken; for they sawio niche* in.the wall, several 
tables similar to the one they had noticed in what he called hisroorn, A quantity 
of furniture, of one kind and another, was scattered about- the place, but all 1 in 
the most miserable state of disorder, and absolute delapidation from.sheer neglect* 
The dust lay upon some things like black snow. 

“ This ts at ail events” said Dick, as he glanced rapidly around him, t( a change 
for the better, Claude. Do you not think it is ?” 

. 4 ‘ I do,” said Claude. " But vou are right to be. upon your guard; Tur e m, and 
I will do ihe same.” 

Claude took the pistol upon which- hu knew hq. could; most depend, from his 
breast-pocket, and carefully examined it to fetl certain, that it was in. a state of 
efficiency for use. -»• ~ - 

“ All’s right!” he said. 

*• The best thing we can possibly do/’ said Jack u is to make our way to our 
horses, and be off. The storm has abated, so I don’t think we need wi§h to pro¬ 
tract our stay here.” 

As though to give thejnost startling contradiction to the words of Jack, there 
came; at this moment, a clap of tiunddr that seemed as if it shook the house to its 
foundations. The echoes appeared perfectly interminable, and rolled and rattled 
about the wings of the building as though some wild animal was seeking admit* 
tance* Cicely citing to Claude’s arm Dick made his mouth up with a whistling 
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expression ; and Jack placed his hands over his ears to shut out the dismal and 
startling reverberations of the 

“ Loud-mouthed artillery of Heaven !*' 

“ Well,* stid Dick, "what do you think of that?” 

“ It was terrible/’ said Jack. 

“It was, indeed/* exclaimed Cicely; “oh, let us leave this place,for the very 
atmosphere is full of horrors. From the first moment I crossed the threshold, a 
shuddering feeling came over me, and it seemed as though a voice not of this 
world whispered to me, ‘Turn and fly/ ” 

“My Cicely/ said Claude, “ you do, indeed, now allow your imaginations to 
play with you.” 

“ Well,” said Dick, “ I am not in love with the place, and storm or no storm, 
I am willing to leave k as soon as you like, Claude. Only say the word/* 

At this moment, when they were in a state of doubt and hesitation as to what 
1o do, a door that they none of them had noticed, suddenly opened, and an old 
man with white hair, and quite a patriarchial look, made his appearance. 


CHAPTER CXLII. 


DANGER THICKENS. 


They all looked in astonishment at the old man, and the old man looked in 
aston^hment, real or pretended, at them. For a few moments not a word was 
spoken on either side, and then Claude, advancing and adroitly placing himself 
between the old man and the door at which he had entered, said—- 

“ Pray, sir, who are you ?” 

The old man made a half-kind of bow, as he replied— 

“ Really, gentlemen, I might, considering all things, ask that question of 
you.” 

“ We are overtaken by the storm, that is all/ said Claude, “ and took shelter 
here, where we have encountered some strange treatment.” 

“ Strange treatment, sir P” 

“ Yes, a man locked us in a room, with what intention is best known to him¬ 
self/* 

“ Alas! alas !” 

“ But we are prepared for anything, and if violence is the object, we are just 
about the worst people it could be tried upon.” 

“Dear! dear!’* said the old man, as if in great grief. “Was the man tall, 
sir ? and, though T say it perhaps who ought not, was he rather ill-favoured.” 

“ Yes, tall,’* said Claude. 

“ And most decidedly ill-favoured,’* said Dick. 

“ Then, gentlemen, I grieve to say it, instead of encountering me, you have un¬ 
fortunately seen my poor deranged son." 

“Deranged?” 

« Yes, gentlemen ; mad—quite mad. His manner is sometimes to strangers 
all courtesy, and he will declare, to the surprise and confusion of the people, that 
he has known them for years, and insist upon treating them as old acquaintances $ 
and then at times he will be so rude and insolent, that people will fancy this rather 
a den of malefactors, than a peaceful old deserted bouse. Alas! alas!” 

The old man wiped away a tear. ""Ai*** 

“ This is extraordinary,*’ said Dick. 

“ My poo*, poor, boy,” muttered the old man, - “You see, gentlemen/ if I did 
not live with him, who would ?" ; **. r- «| 

“ But what do you mean V' asked Dick. • < r 








• « » *4 r ■' . * 

" Why, ou see, sir,’* replied the old man, “ the house now belongs to Colonel 
Yesey; and as I was many years with my old woman (rest her soul ! she's gone 
now) in the service of the family, they gave us this house to live in, and what 
with the kitchen-garden, and the grapes the ladies used to take some of ini the 
summer-time, when they come to view the house, we did pretty well. 1 ' w 

"And brought your mad son here?” 

" Alas, sir, he was in a lunatic asylum, but they said he was incurable, so we 
took him back to us, with the hope that love with something like liberty, and old 
well-remembered faces about him, he would be a little belter. Alas! ala! I think 
the sight of him hurried my poor wife, rest her soul! into the other world.’* 

“ This is melancholy,” said Cicely. 

” Yes, sir, it is. It is.” f * 

" And so,” s&ld Claude, “you live here all alone with the poor lunatic ?” 

" I do, sir, I do. God help me !” 

Conversation was now for a few moments put an end to by the rain, which 
came down so tremendously, and made such a clatter upon the glass roof of the 
conservatory close st hand, that it would have been difficult indeed for any one to 
make himself heard. Jack was the only one who had said nothing to the old 
man; but he was not an unobservant spectator of theinterview between his friends 
and that venerable personage. 

"It’s coming now,” said Dick, as he glanced through one of the windows. “ It 
can’t last long though at this rate.” 

" Impossible,” said Claude ; “ it would be a second flood if it did.” 

“ Pray, gentlemen,” said the old man who had been wiping his eyes, and doing 
what he could to recover his composure, after conversing upon such a dismal 
subject as his mad son. "Pray, gentlemen, make yourselves at home here, 
I beg of you, as long as you like." 

" Thank you.* 

“ You need not at all tarry. I can find you clean seats in the drawing-room, 
for we keep that always in good order, for visitors you see, gentlemen; but this 
room has not been come into for I don’t know when.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

" No, gentlemen. But as I heard you here, I thought it was my duty to come 
and speak to you.” 

‘‘You are very kind.” 

“ Dear, dear, how the rain does come down to be sure. Please to follow me, 
gentlemen, and I will lead you to the drawing-room in a minute. This way, if 
you please, gentlemen, this way.” 

The old man led the way through a little ante-room; and then opening one of 
a pair of folding doors, he said—• 

‘‘That is the green drawing-room, which used to be the most favourite room 
in the house, they tell me, long, long, ago; and to tell the truth, ii*s quite a pleasant 
lightsome room, now.” 

The room into which they all entered fully merited the encomiums of the old 
man , and no one, to look at it, could doubt that it had been a favourite apartment. 
The walls of this drawing-room were hung with pale green damask; and what 
made that hanging much more estimable was, that it was not deformed by the 
odious figures with which old tapestry is mostly covered, presenting such vile 
and abominable imitations of humanity, as must be offensive to any one with the 
smallest pretentions to real taste. This tapestry had flowers richly embossed over 
its entire surface; and the roof of the room was painted so as to give by its 
shadowing an excellent appearance of a dome ceiling. The heavy and voluminous 
window curtains, the rich carpeting, and the. covering of the old chairs and couches, 
were all of green silk worked with flowers, and similar to those upon the tapestry, 
so that there was quite a charming unity about the .decorations of the place, 
which is as rare as it is really attractive. v L lx. J j‘ V t . ^ | 

“ This is, indeed, a handsome room,” said Claude. 

_ ” Very,” sa id Dick : “ and what a view.” 
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They all went to the vrindow, from whence there was a view into a garden, toler¬ 
ably well kept. 

“ We are at the back of the house/ said Claude. 

“ Yes,” replied the old man. “ The back contains all the principal rooms, as 
it looks to the south ; and has a pleasanter aspect than the other portions of the 
mansion. Ah, gentlemen! will you excuse me f* 

“ For what ?” 

“For ray great anxiety to look after my poor boy, which compels me to leave 
you by yourselves for a short time, if you will permit me to be so very rude.” 

“ Certainly—certainly/ said Dick. “ Go, by all means.” 

“ 1 will bring you a bottle of my pocr wife’s—-rest her soul! she is dead and 
gone—ginger wine, gentlemen. It will keep the cold and damp out of your 
stomachs.” 

The old man, with looks of anxiety, left the drawing-room by another door, 
which he carefully closed after him. 

“ Poor old man,” said Cicely. u What a cheerless life his must be ; indeed, I 
pity him from my soul.” 

“ You do V* said Jack. 

“ Yes ; and do not you V* 

* They all looked at Jack, who had his finger upon his lip, as a sign of caution ; 
and then he added, in a low tone— 

“ Does he not look venerable with his white hair V* 

'* Yes—yes/ said they all. 

“ Hush I—hush ! I-” 

** What—what ?” 

“ I saw it was a wig !* 

They were all silent for a few moments, and then Jack added— 

“ Yes, a wig 1—Actually, a wigl Now a man may wear a wig j but there is 
no occasion for his wearing a white one.” 

“ Not the least,” said Dick. “ But are you' sure, Jack ?” 

“ I am.” 

“ Then he is an old rogue. By heavens ! there was, at times, a something about 
his manner, that 1 did not like.” 

“ Bet what do you suspect ?” said Cicely. 

Everything,” replied Jack. 

“ That is as vague as it is comprehensive.” 

“ Yes, but when a man disguises himself in such a way, it cannot be for a good 
purpose.” 

“ Let us search the room while he is gone,” said Claude Duval. “ You see 
that odd stain on the carpet—what is it ?” 

There was a large stain upon the rich carpet close to the table, that occupied 
the centre position in the room ; and the more they all looked at it, the moie sus¬ 
picious they all thought it was, and yet could not tell what made it so exactly. 
It is strange how the thoughts of several people will take one direction, and yet 
each dread as it were to be the one who shall become the actual exponent of the 
idea. Thus was it with our party as they looked upon the stains in the carpet. 
One and all, if they had spoken interrogatively upon the subject, would have 

said—— 

“It is blood?” 

This was a word, However, that they each appeared to dread to give the slightest 
utterance to. Perhaps if the men had been alone they would have spoken firmly, 
but they none of them wished to alarm Cicely 

” It is—strange!” said Dick. 

“ Very,” said Claude. 

“ I think so, too,” said Jack. 

This word “ strange,” stood to them all in lieu of blood. 

“ Stop,” said Jack. “ Before we/earch this room, let us see if we can in any 
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way secure ourselves from interruption ; 1 should think that thes« doors—and I 
see but two—have some mode of fastening. . 

He approached the doors and found that they were easily to be secured by little 
bolts. Ee did so, and they all began a vigorous search in the really magnificent 
room. . « / * -.ji' : 

It was strange, very strange how suddenly, as it were, they should all be 
inclined to the opinion that something was to be found in that room, confirmatory 
of their suspicions that they were in anything but good company in that old 
uninhabited house ; but such was the case. 

Gradually, however, this notion weakened, as they found nothing upon which 
it could be fed. * r ; 6 

They looked behind all the cumbrous pieces of furniture, and beneath all 
the tables that had covers, but they found nothing that could be construed 
into having the slightest suspicious tendency. , | 

“Are we mistaken?” said Dick. 

“ No,*’ said Jack, “ I’d lay my life we are not.” . * 

“ But candidly speaking now,” said Claude, “ what is it that we suspect, and 
what is it that we expect to find by all this searching in holes and corners 7” 

(i Don’t know,” said Jack, as he pressed his band upon his brow. “ Cali 
it superstition if you will, but 1 feel as though we were in this place surrounded 
by an atmosphere of murder.” 

“Murder?” 

“ Yes, that is the word—murder !” 

“ Oh, horror !” exclaimed Cicely. “Is that the translation of all our thoughts? 
Let us fly from here, Claude. Let' us fly at once. All the dangers of the road are 
as nothing compared to the uncertain and unknown horrors of this place.” } 
Claude drew a long breath. 

“ Cicely,’’ he said. “ Banish fear. I ask you as a favour to me, to permit that 
we stay and unravel this frightful mystery.” 

“ Claude-— Claude!” 

“ Nay, if you feel that you are quite unequal to the task of remaining hero, 
wo will even go. What say you friends ? Shall we go at once and brave the rain 
without, or stay and have our imaginations trifled with here t” :y*~7 i 

“ I for one,” said Dick, “would stay ; but as Cicely is with us, I think we ill 
owe to her so much deference and courtesy as to leave the decision on her words • 
entirely.” 

“ I thank you,” said Claude, “ for those words,” 

“ And 1 too thank you,” said Cicely ; “ and when I beg that we go, believe 
me I please myself with the idea that I am perhaps doing you a service likewise, 
by removing you from this place.” * 

Dick with a smile upon his face, was about to say something kind to Cicely, 
when they were startled by an exclamation from Jack, who had been diligently 
continuing the search in the room, by lifting up the tape stry that hung from the 
walls in different places, and carefully looking behind it. 

M A cupboard !” he cried. 

“ A what V 9 Jack. 5 . ,~ 

■ “A cupboard; and—and—upon the threshold of it a—a—a—” 

“ A what ?” < \ 

They all rushed to the spot. 

** A pool of blood,” said Jack, in a low deep voic?. ^“Look at it. Can any one 
look upon those stains and for one moment doubt their origin ?” . « ip 

A feeling of thorough conviction that the stains were those of blood came over 
them all, and as they gazed at them a shuddering feeling of horror crept across 
their minds. If they had all spoken at once they would have said, with one voice— 
“What is in the cupboard ?’* v 

Jack knew what they all meant by the expressiontppon their.faces, and^nodding 
his head, he said-— .hooM lo mil ni il* rasrE 63 booiz ,l hiow »irfT 

in tv. Sal ,mooi ejdJ fovwzv afoMI 51 JobJ, bU& *’ t qoiS ” 









The cupboard-door yielded the moment a button was turned. It swung open ; 
and slowly, with a hideous fall, the corpse of a murdered man, dabbled in gore, 
fell to their feet!—Bang! bang ! went some one's fist at one of the doors that Jack 
had fastened—bang! bang! 

CHAPTER CXLIII, 

THE FIGHT IN THE GARDEN. 

Cicely did not shriek, but her eyes were fixed in horror upon the corpse which 
had fallen at their feet from the cupboard. It was at once the most awful proof 
that could have been tendered to them of all their worst suspicions regarding the 
place in which they were. No longer could Claude now doubt the fact; and, 
without heeding the knocking at the door, he said to Dick Turpin— 

“ Let us fight our way out of this place at once. The very air of it seems full 
of blood. It is a den of murderers.” 

Bang! bang! went the blows upon the door again. 

“ Who can that be ?” said Dick ; and then advancing to the door, but standing 
• not in a line with if, for he knew not what amount of trickery might not be in¬ 
tended, he said, in a loud fearless voice— 

“ Who is there ?” 

“ Fly !” said a voice from the other side of the door. “The officers of justice 
are at the great gate leading into the grounds, and they ask for persons such as 
ye are. Fly from here, and save yourselves.” 

“ What shall we do V' said Dick in a whisper to Claude. 

“ Do you think the information regarding the officers is true?” 

“ 1 do ; for how else could those people know anything of our being pursued at 
all ? It must have some foundation. 9 ’ 

“ True.—true. We have enemies, then, both within and without this place ; 
but we will not shrink from any of them.” 

" What are you about to do ?” 

Secure the one, for I don’t think there are more, w’ho is at this door. You may 
depend the great object is to get us out of this room, so as to avoid the chance of 
the discovery we have already made.” 

** It may be so. But would you open the door ?** 

** Yes. Hark, what is that ?” 

The loud tingling of some heavy bell at a distance reached their ears, and the 
yoice from the other side of the door cried— 

“ Open—open and follow me; I will lead you clear. The fact is, we are no 
better than we should be in this house, and I confess that we sometimes commit 
robbery; therefore if you are the persons sought for by the officers, we have a kind 
of fellow-feeling with you, and the sooner we can expedite you on your way the 
better we shall be pleased.” ' ^ ^ ' 

The mouth of the speaker of these words was very near the key^hole, so that 
they were all distinctly enough heard by our little party in the room. Suddenly, 
and without by a single word giritig the man who was without the least idea of 
what he was about, Claude opened the door. The fellow half fell into the room, 
and Claude completed his enirauce into it by seizing him by the head and dragging 
him completely across the threshold of it, while Jack closed the door again. This 
man was one whom they had not seen before, and he struggled with Claude 
fiercely, and actually succeeded in getting a knife from his pocket. He had, 
however, met with his master in regard to strength, for Claude clutched him by 
the throat and held him at arm’s-length, until Tie got black in the face, and the 
knife dropped from his useless hand. 

“ Hold open the cupboard-door, Jack,” cried Claude. 

“Yes—yes.” 

“ We will get rid, for the time present, of one of these rascals.” 

“ And you could not put him into a more appropriate place,” said Dick. 
i( Cram him in, Claude, and there is some company for him.” 
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Not without a feeling of repugnance, Dick lifted the dead body by the clothes, 
and crammed it into the cupboard along with the half*strangled ruffian- and then 
Jack slammed the door and fastened it. 

“ Now then,’* said Dick. u IPs oft and away with us as soon as possible. 
Gome on, and keep your arms in readiness, for I am getting more uneasy than I 
can well express about our horses.” 

'* And I, too, feel somewhat more than uneasy about them,” said Claude “ and 
would go through anv danger to get at them. They are our only .hope.” 

Cicely now crept close to Claude, and looked interestingly at him, as though 
she would have implored him not to fly into unnecessary danger lor her sake; and 
he answered.that look by whispering to her— L .: 

“ Fear nothing, my Cicely; I feel convinced that we shall puns scatheless through 
this danger. My time has not yet come.” 

Cicely shuddered. , , ‘ V. ' . . 

Those words, in their extended implication, might be a prophecy that his time 
was to come—a time at which he should die a death of violence. How she prayed 
that before that happened she should be even <■ ;■ 


” As a clod of the valley.” g 

“ Are you ready V* said Dick. 

“ Yes." • . . . ; 

. “And your pistols well primed ? A miss-fire might be our destruction now. 
We may have to fight our way.” 

“ All ready,” said Claude. -% “ Lead on. I have an extra care, you know, here 
in Cicely” < v . .. . • t 

“ No,” said Dick, “ no. We will all perish rather than desert her, or permit 
a hair of her head to be injured. Yourself, Claude, cannot do more.' Now, 
come on. You and I, Jack, will lead.” 

“ No,” said Jack. “ Let Claude and Cicely be the main body. Yutf take the 
’advance, and I will bring up the rear, for remember, chat bur foes are just as 
likely to strike from behind as in front.” o - 

“ "True—true. You are right, Jack. Keep a wary eye, and I fully believe 
after all that your post is the one of the greatest danger/ 

All this passed very rapidly. < Mach of it was spoken simulUueously, so that not 
above a few moments were ' consumed in the arrangements before they left the 
room in which they had confined the living and the dead in the cupboard. Their 
great object was to get out of the house by the front, if possible, and so reach 
their horses, which once obtained, they would find that their danger was not half 
what it now seemed. But that house had such a world of intricate passages about 
it, and so many windings and turnings, that it was next to' impossible 
they should find their way easily'. Perseverance, however, will do wonders; and 
if three men, with a brace of pistols each in their hands, and three such men too 
as our adventurers were, could not get out, any other parsons might well indeed 
despair of doing so. Heaven only knows how many had so despaired in‘that 
haunt of the murderer; for that the house was a den of that description, there 
could be now no shadow of a doubt. Jack performed his duty as a rearguard 
well; and as they passed a staircase he fancied he heard a shuffling noise, as if 
some person was hurriedly going up it. „ He had only just time to glance up, 
when, from a great height, there came down an immense feather bed. If it had 
fallen upon Claude and Cicely it must have struck them down, and then they 
might have become an easy prey. Two men ran partially dowa the staircase at 
the moment, but Jack had called out, “ Forward—quick in good time, and 
Claude had caught Cicely round the wa*st and darted on a couple of yards, so that 
the bed fell between them and Jack. Turning then, he saw the two mer> descend¬ 
ing the stairs; Jack and he both fired at tnce, and a loud cry of pain sufficiently 
testified that the shot had taken effect upon one of them. 

“ On—on,” cried Dick. “I oan see the conservatory, and our horses cannot 
be far off. This way—this way 1” 
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Dick had opened a door which led into a very pretty, although small, apartment, 
at the further end of which was a class door, most of the pains in which were 
exquisitely stained and wrought in flowered devices. Through this glass door a 
conservatory could be plainly seen, and the party now hurried forward full of 
the hope that it was the one not far from which they had tethered their horses. 
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To their chagrin, however, when they reached it they found that Ifc op e ne u pon 
the back of the house instead of the front, and that they stood upon the verge ct a 

large garden. Still they saw no enemies. ... , 

‘‘We must have our cattle,” said Dick, “and the easiest way will be now? to 

get to the front of the house by the garden. Stay here, all of you, while I go 
upon the expedition.” A 
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“ Nay, let me go,* said Jack. 

D ick shook hia head. 

, ** You would have a little more difficulty than, you are aware of in getting 

I Blck Jess along,” ho said. “ Your cattle probably not have been made such pets of. 
and will come with me; but my Bess is my friend and companion, and from the 
great indulgences she has had, is as self-willed as a spoilt girl/* 

He darted oft as he spoke, and Jack then climbed up some iron lattice-work 
which was close to the conservatory, to get a good look about him, which other¬ 
wise was prevented by the mass of flowering shrubs that grew in great luxuriance 
around. They had all concluded, that if there were any officers in pursuit of them, 
that it was in the front of the house they were to be found ; but the moment 
nek got a clear view over the shrubs, he cried to Claude, in a voice of alarm— 

"By Heaven, they are here !” 

" Who ? Who ?” said Claude. 

“Our foes—the officers.” 

“ No—-no. Surely—” 

He was up the lattice-work in a moment, and there he saw, over a portion 
of the garden-wall, a considerable distance from where he was, nq less a num¬ 
ber than half-a-dozen men scrambling. From their appeal ance he had no donbt 
in the world that they were officers. The highwayman was quite as good a 
judge, in those days, of a Bow-strect runner as the latter prided himseL upon 
being of a highwayman. Two of them had dropped into the garden, and the 
other, four were partly upon the wall and partly in the act of dropping 
from it into a soft flower-bed that was at the foot. 

*' How easily they could be picked off,” said Jack. 

“They mght, indeed.” * 

“And yet it would look almost like murder, would it not, Jack?” 

“ It would be absolute murder, Claude. No—no. Let them attack us and 
get into fair fight with us, and I would as soon put a ballet through one of 
them as look at him; but I must own I should not fancy firing at them as they 
are now clinging to yon wall.” 

“And yet,” said Claude with a. sigh, “ I doubt much if they would be one 
half so scrupulous towards us.” 

“ Of course they would not. But let us think ourselves something better, 
Claude, although we are knights of the road, than thief-catchers.” 

“We will. Jack,” 

7 lank the fates, here is Dick Turpin with the horses all gitfe. At all events, 
that is something gained.” • ■ „ * 

, Ii is everything,* said Claude, as he sprung down from the lattice. * It is 
everything. Stav, Jack, and watch them a moment or two.” 

Jack remaine upon the lattice watching the officers who* were making so 
determined a descent into the garden of the house, while in a Ifew words Claude 
managed to inform Dick Turpin of the state of affairs. 

“ So,” said Dick, “ they will fight it out with us at last, will they ?” 

“ So it seems.” 

“ Well, they must have their own way so far.” 

“ How do you mean?” 

V Why, as regards the fight. Here are the horses all safe anud sound, hut they 
would not Lave been so but for Bess.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ No. You will be amused to hear that when I. got to the railing by the 
balcony to which we had secured them. I heard some one groaning and 
swearing alternately. Upon getting nearer, I saw, sitting; upon the ground, 
about as disreputable a looking scoundrel as I ever looked upon. ‘ Hillot f* 1 
said, ‘ friend, whats the matter V —‘ That nare/ he said, pointing to Bess, ‘is a 
fiend in the shape of a horse.’—‘ Why so *—‘ The devil kicked me.’—‘ Then you 
must have interfered with the devil/ said I,—‘ Yes/ he replied with terocity, 
* and if she had not kicked me in the extraordinary way she did—for, confound her, 
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she twisted round to do it—I'd soon have cut off your retreat by securing your 
horses.' * 

“ Then we ran a risk, indeed, 5 ' said Claude.” 

“ We just did." 

“ What did you do with the rascal 

“ Oh, I only laughed at him and left him there. I think he was too much 
hurt to get up, to tell the truth.*’ 

! “ He deserves it." 

“He does, indeed ; but here are the horses all safe and sound, and refreshed, 
too. My advice is, that we had better go rornd the garden close to the wall, until 
we find some door, which we may be able to open and escape by. The vegeta¬ 
tion, you see, is quite high enough to be above the horses’ heads, although if 
we were to mount we should be above it." 

“ True—true." 

“They are all over," said Jack. 

“ Which route do they take ?’’ % 

“ None at present; they are consulting about it." 

“ Then this is our time," said Dick. “ When officers begin to consult, you are 
sure of some time before you. They are like a parcel of old women to talk. Each 
one will have his own opinion, resting upon some limited kind of experience he 
has had ; and they will stick to it as destinctly as—the duce 1 What is that ?" 

A sharp crack sounded in the air; and something whistled over the heads of 
our little party. 

“ It sounds marvellously like a pistol bullet," said Claude. 

They have seen us,” said Dick. 

“ Then it must have been Jack holding on to the lattice. Let us shift our 
quarters, or we shall have a few more such messages; and if they only chance to 
fire a litrle lower they may do some mischief to us." 

“They may, indeed. Come on." 

Turpin led his own mare, while .Tack and Claude each led their respective 
steeds; Cicely kept close to Claude j and so at a very slow pace, and making not 
the slightest noise, they crept along in a flower-bed close under the garden wall, 
hoping to double upon the officers. They heard another pistol-shot discharged 
at the spot they had just quitted, and Dick muttered— 

“ I do think the muddy-fated rascals will let us fairly give them the slip, in 
this simple way, after all. There they again. Come on a little faster." 


CHAPTER CXLIV. 

THE ESCAPE. 

They quickened their pace. The soft ground of the flower bed upon which 
they trod stil 1 concealed all sound of the horses feet, and Dick, who was foremost, 
looked carefully along the wall, with the hope of finding one of those doors which, 
for convenience, are commonly, at not very distant intervals, placed in the walls 
of very large gardens. None such appeared. 

“ Confound it," he said. “ We shall get right round to the houie again if we 
don’t mind, and then there will be the devil to pay." 

‘‘The wall is high,*' said Claude, as he scanned it with his eyes, 

“ Ah,” said Dick, “ I know what you are thinking of; but it won’t do. Bess 
knows what a jump is, but she could not clear that." 

“ So I was thinking. 5 , 

“ Stop/’ said Jack. 

“What for?” 
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f‘ I have an idea.” 

“ Out with it, then/* said Dick, with a smile. “ I will not say as the man 
said to his friend, when he made a similar speech, * Where did you steel it V Out 
with it, Jack ; I have no doubt it is a good one.’* 

r * This wall is of brick.*’ , 

“Ha!—ha l” ^ 

“ Upon my word, Jack,” said Claude, “ it needs no 

“ Ghost to come and tell as that l” 

"No,** said Jack. “ But if you keep yourselves profoundly quiet I will endea¬ 
vour, seeing the decayed state it is in, to pull down enough of it, with the assist 
tance of my knife here, to enable the horses to get out of the garden; and if the 
hole is big enough for them, we will conclude it is for us.” 

“ Good,’* said Dick. 

“ Yes, that will do,” said Claude. “ Work away, Jack.” 

“ We will all work away,” said Dick. “ I happen to have a good large knife, 
that some folks would call a small cutlass, about me, and if it don’t' displace the 
old rotter, brick-work quickly, I don’t know what will.” 

“ Claude! Claude!” said Cicely. 

“What is it?” 

“Look!” ■ • 

She pointed in the direction of a large bush of variegated laurel which was not 
far off, and there he saw one of the officers holding back two of the boughs, while, 
upon his knees, he glared at the party. The moment Claude saw him, the boughs 
collapsed again; and the man was gone, no doubt, to warn his comrades of where 
their prey was to be found. 

“ Did you see him ?” said Claude to Dick. 

The latter had a pistol in his hand, which he was presenting in the direction 
whence the man had disappeared, but he did not fire. 

“ It’s a thousand to one,** he said, “ about killing him now. A leaf will turn a 
bulletin another direction, sometimes. We shall have to stand a riege.” 1 
“ I fear we shall.” 

“ Never mind. I like Jack’s idea so well, that I think we may endure a few 
shots here, rather than not carry it out. Let us workaway at the wall/ 

“ Agreed.—Cicely V* 

“Yes, Claude.” , 

“ Lie as flat upon the grass as you can, and you will be out of danger of any 
of those chance shots that may be whistling about our ears shortly.” 

. “ And you, Claude ?” 

“I must be up and at work. But if I do not know that you are safe, I shall 
be fit for nothing. Cicely.” 

“But—but—** 

“ Nay, dear one—time is precious, and we owe something to those who are 
risking their lives. Let me implore you to make no difficulties.” 

Cicely flting herself, weeping, upon the little edging of grass that shielded 
the flower bed, upon which the horses had been walking and where they now 
stood. 

“ Be under no undue apprehension,” added Claude. ** All will be well.*’ 

“ I pray it may.” 

“ Stay, you may do us some service. As you lay you can hold the bridles of 
the three horses. Tiiere, that will leave us at liberty to work upon the wall,” 

By this time, Jack, who had let nothing disturb him from his operations upon 
the wall, had got out several bricks; and as_the commencement of any operation 
of that nature is one-half the trouble, they went on capitally. They were not to 
escape, however, without some interruption. Suddenly they heard a voice say— 
“Surrender, in the king’s name ; or your deaths be upon your own herds.” 
“Hush: don’t answer,” said Claude. “ Work away.” 
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“ We know you are on the other side of these laurels/’ added ths voice ; “and 
if you don’t give yourselves up we will fire.” 

Not a word was spoken, and in the course of a minute or two more the same 
voice added— 

“ Wc are unwilling to shed blood, but we must 'and will take you all, alive or 
dead. Once more, as a last chance, will you surrender ?” 

There was no answer. 

“Fire!” said a voice. 

Both Claude and Dick stooped, and Jack darted aside, so that they escaped 
the bullets; but one of the horses was slightly wounded in the shoulder, and 
began to be restive in consequence. 

“ Confound it,” said Dick. “ Fd rather they hit me than Bess. Let us 
move the cattle on one side a little.” 

This was done, and hardly was it so, when Jack said in a low tone— 

“ All’s right. I can see daylight through the wall now. We shall have it 
down by a good push.” 

‘‘Think you so? Then here goes.” 

“All together,” said Jack. “Now, Claude, push away. Once—twice—ah, 
there it goes. That will do/ 

A good portion of the old wall fell outwards, and immediately that it did so, 
Dick cried— 

“ Give them a volley. We owe it to them, and I really should not like to go 
away in their debt, even to the extent of a few lumps of lead.” 

They all three fired in the direction from whence the officers had discharged 
their pistols at them, and then, before even the smoke had cleared away, they 
fired again. A few dropping shots from the officers replied to this, and then a 
voice of a far different character to that which had spoken before, cried— 

“ Forward!” 

In a moment, round the screen of laurel bushes rushed the officers, boldly de¬ 
termined to seize their prey. 

“All’s right/’ said Dick; “give it them.” 

He caught up a brick, and dashed it at the foremost officer, whom it hit in the 
face, and at once sent headlong to the earth insensible. A short but decisive 
contest now ensued. The officers grappled with their foes, but they soon felt all the 
disadvantage of fighting with men whose lives hung upon the issue of the contest. 
One of them was felled to the ground by a blow upon the forehead, with the but- 
end of Claude’s double-barrelled pistol. Dick threw one a tremendous fall upon 
the bricks, and Jack got another down, and was sawing away at his throat with 
the knife he had used to pull down the wall. It was lucky for this officer that his 
cravat was thick, and the knife blunt. In the course of three minutes our adven¬ 
turers had all the field to themselves, and the only noise consisted of the shouts 
of murder of the officer Jack had got into so precarious a position. 

** Let him go, Jack,” cried Claude. 

“ You rascal/’ said Jack, not hearing what was said to him, “ You rascal—so 
you thought you would get the better of us, did you V * 

* ‘ Oh! murder—murder! —mercy ! ” 

“ Mercy, you vagabond. I wonder what sort of mercy you would have had 
upon us? But I’ll send your head to the Secretary of State, that I will. 

‘‘No, no, Jack ; let him get up,” said Claude, as he laid his hand upon the 
shoulder of his old companion. 

Jack slowiy arose. The officer would have done the same, but Claude gave him 
a look, as he said,—“ You had better not.” And the man laid down again as flat 
as possible, looking as white as a sheet. 

“ Veiy well,” said Jack. “ The next time will do as well; and if I catch you 
again coming after us, off goes your head.” 

“ I have had quite enough of it,” said the officer. “I’ll be off to London, and 
not trouble you any more, you my depend upon it, gentleman/’ 

“Now for it/’ said Dick. 
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They turned and saw that he was mounted. 

“ Let’s off and away/’ he added. *' We have had too long a stay here already. 
Mount, and let us be off.” 

“And no one is hurt?” inquired Cicely. 

“ Not I,’* said Dick. 

“ Nor I,” said Claude. 

“ Nor I>” said Jack. “ So we are all right, you see, after all, and have cleared 
the road too.* 

“ I ara sure we have,” said Dick. “ But what s to become of this house, and 
the scoundrels that live in it ?’* 

“ That ought to be seen to,* said Claude. “ Ah, I have it. Hert, Mr. 
Officer, get up; I want to throw a lit*le job in your way.—Come here.** 

The officer was full of suspicions that some practical joke, of perhaps not & very 
pleasant character, was about to be played off upon him, and he only gave an odd 
sort of groan, as he replied— 

“ Thank you all the same, I’d rather lie down here till you are gone.** 

“ Come here, I say.’* 

“ I won’t look after you, gentlemen, indeed I won't.” 

No mischief is intended you; I have only something to say to you. Come 
quickly or the consequences may be unpleasant, as we have no time now to tljr* vfr 
away.*’ r fV 

The officer thought it was best to comply. When he got close to Claude's horse, 
the latter said to him— 

■ This house is inhabited by murderers, who make a habit of waylaying pel- 
sons who come to see it. You will find the corpse of one of their victims in a 
cupboard in a room hung with tapestry. I leave you to make of the information 
what you please. It is your business to see to it.” 

The officerdooked aghast. Before he could say a word in reply, Claude, who 
had Cicely safely upon the horse with him, galloped away. He was closely fol¬ 
lowed by Jack and by Dick Turpin. They went on about a mile before they 
exchanged a word, and then Claude drew up and spoke to his friends. 

“ I must get back to Ealing Common.'’ 

“ Well, 0 said Dick, “ this is not the way.” 

“ No,” said Claude, glancing at the sun; “it is not, I can see; but can you tell 
me, as a last favour, of any near route to that place V 9 

u Last favour?’’ 

‘ Yes, I feel that I and Cicely are but as clogs in your way. We lead you 
into all sorts of unprofitable adventures and dangers, distracting you from your 
pursuits ; and we teel that we ought to bid you good-by with our best and most 
grateful thanks for the service you have done us.’*. 

“ Oh, nonsense ! I will see you safe to the common; as for fancying you are 
in any way indebted to me, don’t think of it. Recollect, Claude, that we have 
one common enemy—the officers of the law; and that while contending with them, 
let the precise circumstances be what they may, I am fighting my own battles.” 

■“ To some extent, but-” 

“Nay, now we will have no buts about it. Say no mere upon this head ; I 
am very well pleased to have made your acquaintance; and when you have placed 
her who, I do not wonder, is dearer to you than all the world beside or life 'tself, 
in a place of safety, I will bid you adieu ; for the same road ought not to hold you 
and I. We should be too much for society.* 

“ I thank you With all my heart.” 

u Come on, then : and as wc trot gently down a lane here, which will lead us 
right, I will try and persuade you. Jack, to tell me more particularly how you 
escaped the—the gallows—that is the word, although it is an awkward one for 
gentlemen of our profession to utter.” 

Jack shuddered. 


“ Nay,* said Dick, “ if the theme be disagreeable to your feelings, say 
about it, Jack.” 


no more 
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“No, no. There are people whom I feel that I can tell, and you are one of 
them ; so you shall know all/* 

They now turned abruptly into a shady lane, that was entered close to some 
wheat-ricks, that cast a shadow over the mouth of it; and Jack was about to say 
something to Dick, when the sound of carnage-wheels came upon their ears. J 
“ Ah !” said Dick, “ do }QU hear that?” 

Yes,** replied Claude; “ it is in the lane too.** 

“ Ay, as luck will have it; and I don’t see why I should not combine a little 
business, with pleasure.’’ 

“ You will stop it?” said Claude. 

“ Why, yes, I thought of doing so. If you have any objection, though, only 
say so, and I will let it go by at once. It don*t much matter.** 

“Oh, no, now. I have no sort of objection, Dick. Business after all is 
business, and the world scarcely will give us any credit for forbearance, I take 
it.” 

“Forbearance? oh, dear, no ; it is quite impossible, let us do what we may, 
that we can be so bad as the kind, good-natured world is willing to make us out. 
But here it comes; what a close affair/’ 

“ It is, indeed." 

The carriage, that now appeared at a turn of the lane, was a charioit, the blinds 
of which were all closed. A postillion drove it, and it was as plain a coach 
as could possibly be. It came on at a good pace. The postillion, when he 
saw our party, waived his whip for them to let him have a clear Toad. This was 
not exactly what Dick purposed doing. On came the carriage at an accelerated 
speed, and the postillion, with gestures that betrayed more passion than prudence 
under the circumstances, again made signs he would ride over Dick, if he 
did not get out of the way. Turpin drew a pistol from his pocket, and shutting 
one eye as he presented it, he affected to be taking a deliberate aim at the pos- 
tiliion, who first decreased his speed—then stopped entirely—and at last slipped 
off his horse in the road, calling out as loudly as he could— 

“ Murder! murder ! there’s a highwayman with a pistol as long as my arm 
taking aim at me ! I’m a dead man ! I’m a dead man !** 


CHAPTER CXLV. 

A STRANGE AUVENTUERJ 

“ You will be a dead man if you don’t stop that howling Iioise > ,, said Dick as 
he rode up to the carriage. The postillion was silent. Claude accompanied 
Dick towards the carriage, for although he looked upon it as Dick’s affair, yet he 
thought there might possibly be some danger which he would willingly assist to 
get over. The postillion had crept now to the road-tide, and there he sat 
trembling, it being quite evident that there was nothing to dread from him. The 
only thing that a little surprised Claude was that he kept saying— 

“ It will be all blown! It will be all blown ! Oh, dear—oh, dear!” 

What it was, in the peculiar parlance of the postillion, that was to be blown, 
Oiaude could not conceive, but he turned all his attention to the carriage, at the 
door of which was Dick making ineffectual efforts to let do wn the blind, and see 
who was within the vehicle. 

“ They are shut up close enough,*’ said Dick. 

Scarcely had the words left his mouth than the blind was alertly let down 
from within, and to the surprise of both Dick and Claude there appeared 
at the window a young girl of such beauty and intelligence of feature, that or a 
few moments they could say nothing, so absorbed were they in contemplation of 
her exquisite countenance. This young creature was about fourteen or fifteen 
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years of age. Her dark hair hang in masses upon her neck and shoulders. Her 
complexion was the purest that could be imagined, and she had such liquid trans* 
parent blue eyes that it was tvuly ravishing to look upon them. And joined to 
this there was such an elegance of expression, that she fascinated them both 
beyond all power of withdrawing their eyes from so fair a vision. Truly, any one 
might have obtained an easy victory over them both at that moment, so completely 
thrown off their guard were thev while in contemplation of that most lovely 
sight which God has given man tfie joy of looking upon—a young, beautiful, and 
innocent girl. A voice, however, from the interior of the carriage at once restored 
them to a consciousness of their position. The voice came from some one whom 
they could not see, inasmuch as the young girl blocked up the window. The 
tones were harsh and discordant. ^ 

“ Say it! say it!” cried the voice. 

The girl started. i 

** Yes—yes/’ she replied, “ I will, Phillip.” 

* Say it at once 1° cried the voice. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the young creature, addressing Claude and Dick, ° gen¬ 
tlemen, I beg of you to allow me to proceed ; I am going to visit a dying father. 
O h, gentlemen, if you have any pity, let the carriage proceed. I do not know but 
that this short delay may be „the cause of imbittering my poor father’s last 
moments, by denying him a sight of his child, and rendering him unhappy that 1 
was too late to receive his blessing. 

“ Yes—yes. ,Qh, yes;” said Claude. 

“ God will reward you.” 

* Hold ! ” said Dick. 

“ Nay, this must not be,” said Claude. “ Dick, you surprise me. You are 
not now acting in accordance with all I have heard, and all I know of you.” / 
“Yes, I am, Claude.” < 

‘No—no.” 

“Yes, Claude, I araj do not prejudge me.” 

The young girl burst into tears, as clasping her hands, she said— 

“ Is there no feeling of pity in your breasts ? Have you no compassion upon 
Oh, gentlemen, I pray you let me go !” 

“ Do not fancy, my dear,” said Dick, “ that it is from any want of feeling to- 
’wards you that I detain you; l have a fancy to say a word or two to the gentle- 
ttiuan who is with you in the carriage.” 

“ No—no. Postillion drive on,” said the voice. 

“ That he cannot conveniently do,” said Dick; “Claude, remain where you 
are, while I go round to the other door.* r . r. 

“ No, no,” said the voice, again. Murder ! help !” 

“ Oh, have mercy upon him,” said the girl. “ He is my friend now.” 

** Now ?” said Claude ; “ was he not always ?” 

** No—but—but he has repented.” 

“ Ah,” said Dick, “I am glad to hear those words; I think I am upon the right 
scent; I thought I knew the voice of the person in the carriage.; I will see if I 
know the face as •well.” < «- . v 

Dick had now got round the vehicle by the back, as being the nearer way, and 
notwithstanding some resistance from the inside, he wrenched the door open, and 
beheld a man fashionably dressed sitting in the carriage. The man tried to hide 
his face. f r , -s i ■ " " , 

“ Come/ said Dick ; “ let me have a good look at you,” 

He forcibly turned the man’s face round to the light, and then he added— 

*' So, it is you, Phillip Manning. You rascal, what do you do her ?” 

“1—I—you—I—” 

t Come—come, no stammering. Who is this young rirl V 1 

“My cousin.” * bb 

‘/Cousin?” I * > 

u Yes/’ said the young girl, «this is my cousin Phillip, He is not a bad young 
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man as he used to be, and my father has forgiven all, and trusted him to bring 
me home to the lodge.” 

Trusted him ?" , 

“ Yes, oh yes ; I pray you to let us proceed at once. Remember, gentlemen, 

that it is my. dying father that I am hastening to see/' 



PHILIP THREATFNIXG GRACE IN THE PRISON. 


ct My dear, what is your name ? M 3 .'ud Dick. , 

“ Grace Manning. 1 ' 

** And your father V* 

" Is Judge Manning." . , 

<« And do you know, fora fact, that this man is your cousin . 
*' Oh, yes—yes; my father has told me so often." 
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j* That is good authority. It is true that this rascal, Phillip Manning, who 
is perfectly well known in London, always represented hmself as the nephew 
of Judge Manning, but we never believed it. It seems, however, from what 
you say, that it must be true.” 

** Well,” said the fellow, gathering courage, “ what have you to say 
against it V 9 

'‘Nothing, Phillip. Do you know me?” 

“ I do not.” 

<c Do you know Colonel Stillkey ?” 

“ The devil 1” 

“ No, not the devil, but Colonel Stillkey, to whom, you made, about a 
month ago, a certain proposition, which the colonel pulled your nose for in¬ 
sulting him by making. Perhaps, if you look at me more attentively, you 
will see some resemblance between me and the cplouel whom you met at 
the hotel in St. James’s.” 

€t He—he—had a moustache.” 

“ They are in my pocket.” ^ 

■ And lighter hair.” ‘ ■ > 

u The wig is in my travelling vallise.” s 

“ Confusion l” 

u Ye«, Mr, Phillip, I think you have named it rightly ; it is confusion to 
you rather, you unmitigated scoundrel.” 

* What i* tjhe meaning of all this?” said the young girl.” “ What is the mean¬ 
ing of t all dh, sir, will you not let us proceed 2” 

ct Uere, ray dear,’ do you suppose you are going ?” said Dick. 

“ To London, to my father’s house.” 

“ Well, London lies east of here, and you are travelling due west. Now, listen 
to me. Tiiis precious cousin Phillip of yours, is deceiving you. If our father is 
no more ill, in all likehood, than I am, and this is a new scheme to take you 
away and secret you somewhere. It’s a providential thing that you found us, 
or rather that we found you." 

“ It’s false," cried Phillip. * r It’s false, I say. The old man has been lying ill 
in his bed for a week; andjonly when he was given over, he sent me to bring' him 
his child, and you would, for some base purposes of your own, hinder me upon 
my errand of mercy and kindness.” 

*? Hi in bed for a week ?”[said Dick, as he put his hand into his pocket. “ Here 
is a newspaper, now—you need not look incredulous of what it contains ; it is 
not the “ Times," but really an honourable paper, and under the date of only the 
day before yesterday ; here is the report of Judge Manning’s speech at the open¬ 
ing of the sessions, at the Old Bailey.” 

Phillip fel back in the carnage with a groan. In his eagerness to life with 
effect, he had, like most pervetteis of the truth, overshot the mark. The girl 

smiled through her tears, as she cried,- 

u My father is not dying V’' 

“ No, Miss'Marming, certainly not.” 3 
( * OK Phillip ! Phillip!” 

* 6 Phillip, how could you be so wicked t w 

“ Yes, you now see what a pretty rascal this cousin of yours is ; anc you see 
you have had a narrow escape.” 

“ You are deceived, Grace,” said Phillip. “This man, who has takenso much 
Upon himself, is evidently, by his appearance, a highwayman.” 
u But he has saved me from you, Phillip.” 

What language could have conveyed such a world of reproach as these few 
simple words did ! If the villain had any heart at all, it must have been deeply 
wounded at that moment. He shook for a moment or two as though he had be j en 
suddenly seized with the ague, and then he said— s -3 

** It is all false. All false.” 
j “ It is for you to decide,” said Dick to Grace. 
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‘‘Decide? Oh no, there is no decision wanted. The truth is manifest. Oh, 
sirs, protect me from this bad man. 5 ’ 

“With outlives,” said Dick. “Now, Mr. Phillip, I will trouble you to get 
out of this vehicle. You see how your fair young cousin shrinks from you. 
She feels that your touch is contamination.” 

“ But——” 

“ Get out, I say ; get out, or my method of compelling you may not be quite 
so gentle or so pleasant an one as you would like, Master Phillip.® 

“ You—vou won’t——” 

“Won’t what?” 

“ Kill me V* 

“You don’t suppose, now, that I would cheat the hangman in such a shabby 
way, do you ? No, Phillip, hanged you will be some day, and it is not for me to 
interfere with the proper destination of such a personage as you are. Get,out 
of the carriage at once, I say.” 

■ e Have mercy, I say—have mercy !” 

“Get out!” 

Phillip got out of the carriage, looking like some wretch who was condemned 
to death. The glance with which he regarded Dick had something in it that was 
essentially ridiculous, as fear in its more abject manifestations alway is. He fell 
or flung himself to the ground. Dick Turpin stooped over him for a moment, 
and then, with an exertion of strength, such as one could hardly have looked for 
from him, he fairly lifted Mr. Phillip and flung him into a stagnant ditch, the 
surface of which was plentifully covered by duck-weed, and which was close to 
the side of the road. The shriek of the discomforted ruffian mingled with the 
loud splash which he made in the water ; and there he lay floundering about, and 
from the slimy slippery character of the mud, in which he found himself en- 
gulphed, quite unable for a time to extricate himself. Dick turned all his atten¬ 
tion to the young lady in the coach, and speaking to her in a kind tone of voice, 
he said— 

“ Now, my dear, where would youlike to go V* 

“ Home—home.” 

“ But which ? Back to the place which you call the Lodge, or home to your 
father V* 

i( To ray father. I shall still be afraid of Phillip, if 1 go to the Lodge, for he 
may follow me there. Oh, you do not know how wicked he is, and how much I 
have had to forgive him.” 

“ You can tell me nothing of his wickedness that I cannot fully believe. But 
will you trust yourself with us V* 

4< Yes—y:s. Am I not much beholden to you ?” 

“ But we are strangers.” 

“ But you saved me from Phillip.” 

“ Well, that is true. I will consult with my friends here, as to the best method 
of proceeding.” 

Dick turned to Claude, and said in a low voice— 

“ This young thing ought to be taken, for safety’s sake, to her father, Judge 
Manning.—How can it be done ?” 

“ He is the severest judge upon the bench, is he not?” 

“ Yes, and we will take a noble vengeance upon him, by restoring to Jiim his 
only child.” 

“ It is indeed a noble revenge.” 

r< I knew you would agree with rae in that.” 

“ And I, too,” said Cicely, who was just near enough to hear what they said, 
“ I, too, fully agree with you, and honour you for the feeling which has dictated 
those words,” 

“Thank you,” said Dick. “But the means of carrying out this resolution,, 
do not readily present themselves. What do you advise, Claude 1 I regret 
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that some imperative business will prevent me from riding into London with the 
young creature.*’ 

Then I will do it.*’ 

“ You, Claude ?’* « * V 

“ Yes, why not ?*• 

“ Oh, think of the danger.*’ r ff-. . 

“ Nay, it may be 

“ ■■ That nettle, danger, 

From which we pluck the flower, safety;” 

and besides, I have thought of a plan. Do you. Cicely, get ?nto the carriage 
with.the young girl. I will take the postillion's cap and jacket, and drive, while 
Jack follows on horseback leading my horse, who, as he has been for some time 
carrying double, will be glad of a rest.” 

“ That will do,” said Dick. 

“ And—and,” interposed Cicely. " Do you think, Claude, you run no great 
risk?” 

“ In good truth, I think I run little, if any; I will first drive to the town at 
Ealing and lodge you in safety, after which I will take Grace to London. 


CHAPTER CXLVI. 


CICELY IN SAFETY. 


This was certainly not a bad plan of operation, although as regarded the latter 
portion of it, namely, the taking Grace Manning to London by Claude, very 
much could not be said for the safety of the proceeding. Claud?, however, as 
the reader has long since discovered was not one to allow himself to be turned 
from a purpose by considerations connected with his personal safety. He thought 
as little of the large rewards for his apprehension that were promulgated, as if no 
such sums of money had been in existence, and if he could but provide for the 
safety of Cicely, and then do a good turn to a young and innocent girl, he was 
happy. 

** That rascal, Phillip, though,” said Dick, u must not know of the route we 
take, I will tie him with his face to the tree.” 

Diek turned and glanced at the ditch where he fully expected to see Phillip, 
hut no Phillip was there.” 

“Hillio! Gone!’* 

“Who? Who 3 ” cried Claude. 

** Why, that scoundrel, Phillip, to be sure.*’ 

** Jack, Jack,” said Claude. “ Why did you not look to him?” 

“ 1—really,” said Jack, “ I was looking at what one so rarely sees, and yet 
what at the same time is the sweetest sight in all nature, the fresh, child-like, 
beautiful face of an ingenius young girl, that I thought of nothing else in all the 
world.*’ 

“ Oh, Jack, Jack, you ought to be past all that.** 

“ I hope when l am past all that,” said Jack, r ' that I shall not have got past 
my grave, Claude. But this fellow must be near at hand.” 

*’ Surely, yes,” said Dick. + ' 

> As the latter spoke, he scrambled up the hedge, and took a long look around 
lnm. But no Philip was to be seen, and what was, if possible, more provoking 
too, Claude suddenly called out— i* . 

“ And where is the postilion 2” 

What! is he gone ?'* 

“ Yes.” 
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“ Now,’’ said Dick Turpin, shaking his head, “ I call all this rank negligence 
upon our parts. It is too had. Here, under our very eyes, two persons, with 
neither of them courage enough to stand up like men, have fairly given us the 
olip. ,> 

“ I know the reason,” said Cicely. 

" You do ?” 

“ Yes.” 

Then pray favour us with it,” said Claude. " I see you smile, so it cannot 
be a very serious one, Cicely. What is it ?" 

“ Perhaps I ought not to tell you ; but the fact is, if the blind of the carriage 
window had beerr up, and neither of you had been able to take repeated glances at 
the, I will own, beautiful and engaging face of Grace Manning, you would have 
kept a far better guard upon your prisoners.” 

Claude and Dick glanced at each other. 

“ Guilty !” said Dick. 

“ Guilty !” said Claude. 

Jack laughed as he said— 

“ Ah, Love’s magic has, indeed, wrought. Come, let us search well for these 
fellows: they can’t be far off. I will gallop down the lane this way, and one of 
you can take the other. I dare say we shall find them by a little perseverance.” 

The search was duly instituted, and although not a little perseverance was 
brought to bear upon it, not a vestige of either of the runaways could be found to 
reward it. This was especially provoking, inasmuch as it complicated the whole 
affair, by rendering it probable that Philip might yet attempt something to the 
discomfiture of the party ; but Dick suddenly said— 

“ No; upon consideration, I do not see that we have much to dread ; for when 
we come to consider the whole facts, we have no reason to believe that Philip 
Manning or the postilion, either, have the smallest idea of who we really are. 

“ There is something in that,” said Jack. 

“ Well, then,” said Claude, “ let us pursue our original intention. Are you all 
agreed to that?” 

“ Yes—yes.” 

“ Then the sooner we carry it out the better. Cicely, get into the carriage at 
once ; and if you see any occasion so to do, I would not hesitate to confide to 
Grace Manning that she is in company with one of her own sex." 

u It will ease the girl’s mind much, I am sure,” said Cicely, “ if I be at once 
allowed to do so, Claude.’’ 

“ Then do so, in the name of Heaven. Tell her to respect your secret, as we are 
at some pains to protect her.” 

“ I will—I will.” 

“But mind. Cicely, do not bother this young thing with more secrets than can¬ 
not be helped. She need not know to whom she ows her rescue. If she should, 
as most probably she will, ask who we are, give the general name of Smith to us 
all, and say we are private gentlemen merely.” 

“ I will, Claude.” 

Cicely now made her way to the carriage, and at once got into it. At the sight 
of a young man, which Grace Manning took her to be, she slunk as far off a 3 
possible into a corner; but when Claude shut the door, Cicely took her hand, 
saying— 

“ Be not afraid of me, I ain net what I seem.” 

Oh, do not touch me—do not be as bad as Philip, who would hold my hand 
while I loathed him.” 

“Nay, Grace, I am net a man. Look at me!” i 

Grace Manning looked long and earnestly in the face of Cicely, and then the 
soft, feminine, and really beautiful features of Cicely presented themselves as 
convincing proof that it was a female with whom she conversed,” 

“ Ah, this is joy," she said. 

“ You are satisfied ?" 
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u I am—I am. You are like me—some persecuted girl ?’* 

“ I am the wife of him who will take you in honour and in safety to your own 
proper home,” said Cicely. 

“ How can I thank you ?” 

Grace threw herself into the arms of Cicely, but then rapidly extricating herselfj 
with a blush, she said— 

" I wish you had not this dress on.” 

"My dear, Grace, will you in return, for all that my husband is doing for you, 
do me one favour?” 

" Oh, yes—yes.” 

“ It is a very simple one.' It is, merely, to abstain from asking me why I am 
thus disguised, and why I am not more communicative than I sh ,H be respecting 
who and what we are. Will you piomise me this much?” 

“ Yes, anything ; and yet-” 

- “ And yet, what, Grace V* 

• “ I would fain, when I pray for the happiness of those who are dear me, know 
by what name to speak to God of you.” 

There was something so unaffectedly sincere—something so—if we may be 
allowed the expression—serenely pious in the way in which the young creature 
spoke these few words, that Cicely was too deeply affected to answer them for 
some few moments. She could only turn aside her head and weep. 

“ Forgive me,” said Grace, “ I have said something now to you that I ought 
not to have said. Can you forgive me 

“ Forgive \ Ah, no ! It is I who ought-” 

She wept convulsively. Grace threw her arms round her, and implored her 
to be'ealm. She lavished endearments upon her that were worth a kingdom. It 
was in the midst of this affecting scene that Claude came to the window of the 
chaise. He had, by the assistance of Jack and Turpin, made himself very well 
up, from their united vallaises, and looked like a respectable kind of groom, 
with a top coat on to keep out the cold. 

"What has happened?” he said. 

“ Nothing—nothing,” said Cicely. " Only, Claude, you must do ail you can 
for Grace, and preserve her from all danger.” 

" That will I, as sure as my name is Smith !” 

Claude placed an emphasis upon the name of Smith, to awaken Cicely to the 
imprudence of calling him Claude, and then he added— 

" Compose yourself. I am going to mount and be off directly. Do you feel 
unwell, Cicely ?" 

No—no. All is well—go on.” 

Claude closed the door, and proceeded to depart with the chaise, containing 
two of the fairest and best of created beings. Claude’s feelings were too much 
interested for the young creature, who had heen rescued so opportunely from her 
rascally cousin, to permit him for a moment to shrink from the full carrying out 
of the project that had been agreed upon between him and Dick, for her restora¬ 
tion to her father; and yet, if we come to consider of it for a moment, we cannot 
fail to be struck by the enormous amount of risk he ran by so acting; He had 
to traverse a number of streets of the metropolis, where if it had only been for i 
moment whispered who he was, evory arm would have been raised against him. 

; Truly it required no small amount of chivalry of spirit, to overcome such feel« l 
ings as these. But first he meant to proceed to the farm-house, at Ealing Com. 
mon, where he, knew that a friendly welcome, for his sake at first, and afterwards 
1 he felt certain, it would grow into one for her own, awaited Cicely. When she 
should be in safety, he felt'with how much more ease of mind and spirit he should ’ 
be able to devote himself for a few hours to the service of Grace Manning ; and 
after all it was only the work of a very few hours to place her upon her father^ 
tlireslihold. Dick had n^t yet parted with them, but he intended to do so now, as 
soon as they got wkhin sight of the farm-house, which was to be the place of re- > 
fuge of Cicely. Jack, as had been arranged, followed the carriage, leading 
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Claude's horse, and mounted upon his own, while Dick rode on, as a sort of advance 
guard, about twenty yards in the van. They thus proceeded, until by driving 
tolerably quick, they came within sight, from a rising piece of ground at the top 
of which Claude pulled up to allow the horses of the carriage to take breath, of 
Ealing Common. Dick rode to the side of the carriage. 

if Farewell,” he said. 

Cicely put out her hand to shake hands with him ; and Grace would do the 
same. ! 

“We shall meet again,” said Claude. 

“Perhaps.” 

ei Nay, I feel assured we shall. Something seems to whisper to me, that you 
and I are yet to execute an exploit which will transend all that has been done 
upon the road.” 

Dick waved his hand, and was gone. In another half hour, for in truth the 
Common was further off than it had seemed to be, Claude drew up at the gate of 
the farm-house, which the reader is already acquainted with, and where Claude 
stopped a whole day once before. They did not know him in his disguise, but 
the moment they really became aware of who he was, their welcome was most 
cordial. A very few words sufficed to place Cicely quite at home there. Grace 
Manning alighted too, at the earnest request of Cicely, and partook of some re¬ 
freshment at the farm; for she had travelled many miles now without having 
anything in the shape of food. After a time, Claude spoke to her— 

“ Will you trust yourself alone to my care ?” he said, “ I will take you safely 
to your father’s house in London.” 

“ Oh, yes , and yet, I—I-” 

She glanced at Cicely, whom it was evident she would gladly have had the 
society of on the road, but Cicely shook her head saying— 

“ I would, but I feel that I should only, perhaps, embarass, where I would 
guard.” 

Grace Manning, young as she was, and all unskilled in the world’s ways, could 
not but see that there was some mystery of a serious character about her new 
friends, but she forbore to make the slightest attempt to penetrate it; and she 
took a most affectionate leave of Cicely, with many expressed hopes of meeting 
her again upon some other, and perchance, happier occasion. Then as the long 
shadows of the trees proclaimed the decline of that busy day, Claude once more 
mounted one of the horses, and drove off with Grace for London. A feeling of 
gloom, which some more superstitious minds than Claude’s would soon have 
made into a presentiment of danger, slowly crept over him; but yet it had not 
the most distant power over his intention to persevere in the restoration of Grace 
toher father. The more he had seen of the manner and feelings of that young 
j creature, the more she had won upon his esteem. 

“ No,” he said to himself. “ I will not allow a few gloomy fancies to turn rne 
i aside from an act which will be a source of pleasureable thoughts to me while I 
live-—I .will persevere.” 

It was full of such thoughts that Claude reached the top of Oxford-street, and 
I heard the din and bustle of the mighty city, in which he had so many enemies. 

“Truly,” he thought, “I shall owe my safety, I think principally to the fact, 

[ that no one will believe that I could think of coming here ; and if any one 
sufficiently familiar with my features to pronounce a judgment upon them, were 
to see me, they would mistrust that judgment.” 

Claude was tolerably right. The very outrageous audacity of some undertakings 
1 protects the author of them. The lamps—-miserable oil substitute for the present 
glories of gas—were all lighted in Oxford-street by this time, and as Claude rat., 
tied along he could see the tradesmen in their shops, lighting up for their evening 
display ; while the streets were each moment getting more and more thronged. 
Among all the faces that flitted past him, he knew not one; and it was a 
satisfaction to him to observe that the carrriage which he drove only excited an 
ordinary share of observation. This convinced him that his disguise was tolerably 
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perfect, and that by night it would pass, very well. Had it been daylight when 
he got into London, he certainly would have run a much greater risk. Once, and 
once only, an uneasy feeling of suspicion that something might he amiss, came 
across his mind; as a close chaise suddenly darted down a street to the right at 
a rapid pace, the driver of which appeared to regard him with unusual earnest¬ 
ness. Claude soon recovered from the slight shock this gave him, and he smiled 
to himself as he said— 

“Truly our fears are the scarecrows that conjure up spirits to attack us at every 
turn.” 


CHAPTER CXLVII. 


f 




clavde’s arrest 


i 


I 


i »• 


k There; must have been some sort of entertainment at one of the houses in thf 
immediate vicinity of where he was . going; for there was a great concourse o 
carraiges, and he saw so many men and boys dashing about with links in the 
restless and disorderly manner. incidental to such men, and such hoys. The 
additional care he was compelled to take in driving, very likely had the effect of 
distancing from his mind more uncomfortable topics. As he neared the square 
in which Judge Manning resided, he found the throng and confusion to increase, 
and as he had forgotten the number of the house a here the judge resided, he 
drew up close to the iron-railings of the centre garden of the square where 
there was the least tumult; and having dismounted, he approached the carraige- 
door to speak to Grace. 

*,* I have forgotten the number,” he said, “ of your father’s house.” 

“ It is forty,” she replied. “.But you will know it by the first floor being 
adorued with columns.” r ,, 

Claude looked about ,him. The only house so decorated was the one that was 
the vety focus as it were of all the bustle and confusion. Its windows were a 
glare of light; and there was abundant evidences of its being at that time the 
centre of attraction in consequence of some large Jete, or entertainment go ingon 
there. * " lfl 1 " 

‘ Look cut for a moment,” said Claude. 

She did so n 

“ Is |pat your father’s house ?” 

He pointed to the one where the lights blazed forth with so mucli brilliancy, 
and from which came the sonnds of music. ' . 4 * 

“Ah, yes,” she >eplied, “it is—it. is.” 

“ There is something unusual seems to.be going on. Shall I enquire ? or will 
you have me drive you to the door at once P” 

“ I have been thinking,” said Grace, kindly, “ that, my father might not wish 
that this affair should attain, an uoduc publicity. He can punish my guilty cousin, 
without any but the members of our own family knowing auglit of the circum¬ 
stances.” . , f * \ 

, “ \ou have but to decide,” said Claude, “ what you would wish done, and I 
will do it for you, with the greatest pleasurc.” ' ' ^ 5 

“And—and, besides, my father has many guests to-night,” she said, shrink - 
ingly. “ 1 would fain, that by some less public means, than by entering his house, 
amid such a throng, he knew' I was here.” 

“ That is not difficult,” said Claude. 5 

u Is it not ?” 

** No. If you have courage to remain here for a short time, I will make my 
way to your father, and let him know all that has occurred, when he may take 
what steps he may think proper, in his wisdom* to get you into his house. Will 
that be the best way ?” { - 

<*■ *■ ’ • V J 
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“ It will; but it is imposing upon you so much trouble.” 

« The trouble is nothing,” said Claude, with a smile. How truly he might 
have added—“ But the danger is much.” He was too generous, however, to let 
Grace Manning know how much more she was indebted to him, for such a service 
as he was tendering to her, than she would have been to any other person, upon 


IlHjlH/'ttfl ! !Mi'i r'M in it >fi in ; i 



THE DEAD INFORMED BY CLAUDE AND DICK. 

whose existence a price had been set. There can be no doubt, but that in follow¬ 
ing out the impulses of his generous feelings in this adventure, Claude ran the 
greatest risks. But if a courage, as rare as it was admirable, would suffice to 
carry him through such an adventure, he would be carried through it safely. 

“ Be cautious,” he said, as he closed the carriage door carefully. Be cautious, 
I pray you, and speak to no one,” 
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” Depend upon my caution, ns you may upon my gratitude/* replied Grace 
Manning, in a voice faltering from emotion. , 

Claude felt that he could not hope, without creating more observations than was 
at all desirable, to obtain an interview with Judge Manning in his then present 
costume; but he was too much of an adept in changes of that sort, to suffer much 
I difficulty upoD that score. By taking off his great coat, which he had flung over 
one of the horses, and making a few other trifling changes in his costume, he was 
able to look quite dressed enough not to be remarkable, although he certainly! 
did not look as though he was attired for an entertainment. It was easier for a 
foot passenger than for one in a vehicle to get to the door of the judge’s house. 
Claude soon succeeded in elbowing his way along, until he ascended the steps; and 
then accosting a powdered and bediaoned flunkey, whom he saw lolling with some 
companions, he said— i 

“ Are you the judge’s servant V* 

There was something in Claude's tone and manner which induced a respectful 
answer, when to any one else, probably, it would have been an insolent one. 

“ Yes, sir.” . / • 

“ Show me into a waiting-room, then, and let him know that a gentleman must 
see him on business of importance.'* 
w The judge, sir, is very bttijr/* 

“Yes, I know.” 

“It is a party you see, sir.” 

“ Never mind that. My business will quite satisfy the judge, that I am justified 
in disturbing him. The world don’t Stand still because people have parties.” 

“ My good, sir, Will you step this way 

Claude followed tht footman, and was shown into a waiting-room close at hand. 
In another moment he wa* alone. 

“ How will all this end, now/' hq said to himself. 4< Shall I get clear of this 
most perilous adventure, or shall I by some Cldsa accident find that by trying to 
tc do good I baVebrought upon myself evil? Well, well, we shall see. We 
shall see.” 

I The room was well lighted, although not brilliantly, that is to say it was not 
lighted as though it formed any part ot the fete but only in the ordinary suf¬ 
ficient manner* 

The door suddenly opened, and the servant who opened it announced the 
judge. Claude advanced towards him and bowed. He felt rather sur¬ 
prised that the judge did not, as a gentleman both by education and habits he 
must be, he did not make the least show of returning the compliment. 

“ Weil, $lr/ f he merely said. 

Indeed .Thought Claude, this Is Hot exact!/ the man whose feelings Grace need 
have been so very particular about sparing. 
tf It is of yoUr daughter, sir, ! come to speak,” said Claude. 

“ Well, sir P 

Claude was thtitiderstrkkeh to find the indifference of the judge upon such a 
point j and for some momeuts he was dlent. How very Unworthy is this man, 
he thought, of such a child as Grace. 

H ” Well, sir,” repeated Judgt Manning, with still more harshness and abruptness 
than before. 

“ Shame upon you, sir/ said Claude, “ that the name of your fait child does 
not callup gentler emotions. Were I the father of such a piece of gentleness and 
I excellence as Grace Manning, and a stranger came to me with her name upon his 
lips, my tenderest feelings, my deepest anxieties would be raised. I am sorry 
that she has such a father.” 

The judge clutched the back o f a chair for support; as in a voi ce that 9hook 
with passion, he said— 

‘‘ Where is she % What do you demand?/ 
t( Demand 1” 

.“'Yes, speak, ruffian, name the extent of your demand.” 
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" Ruffian ! How dare you ?” |! 

“ Peace. No more of this. I know you, I say—I know you. You may well 
taunt, to find that it is so, and. that by a circumstance quite sufficiently extra¬ 
ordinary to enable me to think it almost a kind interposition of Heaven. I know, 
you, and therefore I say without further parley, how much do yon demand 
villain V 9 

“ fc>ir, if you do know me, you may congratulate yourself upon knowing a more, 
courteous, and possibly honester man than yourself.”’ 

** Dare you thus insult mel” 

“ Ay, I dare.” 

“ In my own house ?” 

n Your own house? What is there in the atmosphere of your own house, I 
should like to know, what gives you a license to us j intemperate language without 
the ordinary consequences ? Tell me that.’’ 

u You incorrigible rascal.” ! 

“Iam sorry to call the father of Grace Manning an ill mannerly old idiot,” 
said Claude. 

The judge sank into a chair as he said, in gasping tones— 

“ I thought I should be equal to this interwiew, hut I am not. No, I am not, 

1 feel that I am not.” 

I “ That is quite evident,’' said Claude. 

; ** Torture me no more.” 

I “ Torture you! I torture you ! Is this man mad V 9 

“You will drive me mad. What sum of money do you demand for the re¬ 
storation of my child? Answer me that. Let your demand be exhorbitaut and 
you shall have it.” . 1 | 

“ There is some horrible mistake here,” said Claude. “Sir, the conviction is 
momentarily creeping over me that by some means. Heaven only knows how, we 
are at cross purposes.” 

“ Cross purposes ?” 

“ Yes, that is quite clcar^ I come here not without some risk, to do you 
a great service, and am met by personal abuse, and some of them strangest questions 
one man could put to another. You ask me to name a sum ; I want no 
money of you.” | 

“ What do you want then ?” 

i( Io restore to you your daughter.” i 

“ Where is she ? I demand to know where she is 1 * 

“ Stop,” said Claude. “ In the first place indulge me by briefly explaining to 
me, who and what you take me to he.” 

1 “ Read that, and tremble,” said the judge, as he laid a crumpled note before 

Claude, who took it up and read it with astonishment. It was addressed to 
I Phillip Manning, Esq., and was as follows— 

“ Sir—Knowing you as the nephew of the much respected Judge Manning and 
knowing that, notwithstanding some wildness of behaviour incidental to youth, you 
entertain the greatest respect and love for your uncle, 1 apprise you of an affair 
that very nearly concerns his happiness. 

Some villains, by way of raising a sum of money, intend by a false tale of your 
illness, to get your cousin, Grace, to accompany them from her aunts at the Lodge. 
They will hide her somewhere until your uncle’s fears for her safety induces him 
to pay a large sum, literally, for her ransom. 

One of the gang will call upon your uncle this evening, to open the affkir as 
regards the money. It is for you to take such steps, contingent upon this piece 
of intelligence as your affection for both your uncle and your cousin, may dictate 
! to you. 

You may rely upon the perfect authenticity of this intelligence.” • 

“ From your well-wisher,” 

dr> “A. B. C.” 

“ P. S.—Do not seek to know who I aui, as the gang of rascals, whose pro- 
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ceedings in this case I inform you of, would murder me if they knew I had be¬ 
trayed them.’* 

“Now, sir,” said the judge, when he saw that Claude had perused the letter, 
“ Now, sir, are you convinced how far my knowledge extends V* 

“ 1 am astonished !” 

" And you do not blush at your infamy? Alas! alas! My poor nephew upon 
the receipt of this letter, which was slipped into his hands'in the street by a 
woman, who immediately fled, took horse and went to the lodge. He was too 
late. Too late.” 

" Too late for what, sir V 

" To save my child. The villains had "already got her away with them ; and 
I—I.—But name your price.” 

“ And your nephew, to-night, brought you this letter ?” 

“ Only a quarter of'an hour ago.” 

“ Is he here t 9 

“ He is; and I will confront you with him.” 

“ Stop, hear my statement first. It was your nephew, Phillip, himself, who 
nlanned this adduction of your daughter. He, himself, is the writer or the dic¬ 
tator of this letter.” 

“Impossible!'' 

“ Yet true. I rescued your daughter from his hands, at her her own earnest, 
*nd imploring solicitation.” 

" I will have him here to confute you.” 

The judge rang the bell, and when an attendant appeared, he said— 

“ Tell Mr. Phillip that 1 want him.” 

"He is not within, sir.” 

“ Not within V* 

“ No, sir. He left the house about a quarter of an hour ago. Indeed, directly 
after he had seen you, sir.” 

" And left no message ?” 

“None, sir.” 

“ Of course not,” said Claude. “ It would have transcended even his imper¬ 
tinence and assurance to have met with me before you face to face.” 

•« I cannot for a moment,” said the judgp, after ordering the servant to leave 
the room, “ I cannot for a moment believe your statement. What proof can you 
bring me of it ?” 

“ What proof has Phillip Manning brought you of his statement, sir?” 

“Your presence here is amply yulhcient.” 

“ Well, thank God, I, too, have proof of the truth of my statement. Proof 
before which he would quail, and before which your scruples must vanish into 
thin air.” 

* What proof?” 

“ Your daughter’s testimony.” 

" Ah! That indeed—but no—no—Phillip could not—dared not-’ 

"Suspend your judgment, sir. Close to the railings of the square garden, and 
a little to the left only of being exactly opposite to your house, is a plain brown 
travelling chaise. A great coat is thrown over one of the horses—in that chariot 
is your daughter.” 

“ My Grace ? My child ?” 

" Even so, sir. After rescuing her from Phillip, her worthy cousin. I only 
paused sufficiently long to enable her to take some refreshment at a farm house at 
Ealing, for she was faint and weary, and thea I brought her direct to you. Send 
your servant to bring her here, and I will stand or fall by the statement the young 
lady mav please herself to make. 

The judge rang the bell violently, and several servants rushed into the room it 

once. i 

"My secretrry!” he said. " My secretary !* 
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CHAPTER CXLVIII. 


THE STRONG CELL. 


The judge seemed to be quite exhausted by the violence of his emotions, after 
giving utterance to this order, and he sat in a large chair, looking as pale as death 
itself. 

“The company, sir, ask for you,” said a servant. 

The judge only waved his arm, as though he would deprecate any attempt to 
withdraw him from the business he then had in hand, but the servant was 
not used to the language of signs, or he thought the entertainment that was going 
on above stairs was too important a matter to be disposed of by a wave of the 
hand, so with more pertinacity, he said— 

“Sir, the saloons are full, and Lord John Muscle has twice asked for you, sir, 
if you please.” 

*' Let him ask again. Begone !” 

The servant retired, but those who had gone in search of the secretary presently 
announced Mr. Atkinson, who was the secretary in question. 

A middle-aged respectable-looking man was this secretary, with a remarkably 
soft voice, and much suavity of manner. 

“Atkinson,” said the judge, speaking with difficulty on account of the deep 
emotion he was suffering under, *' Atkinson, I am informed that Miss Manning 
is in a coach close at hand. Will you fetch her ?” 

“ With the extremest pleasure, sir." 

“Go, go—let no one know-” 

“ You will find the young lady," said Claude, “ in a plain travelling chariot, 
without any arms upon it; and you will know it by a great coat being thrown 
over the off horse.” 

“ Perhaps,” suggested Mr. Atkinson, “ this gentleman will accompany me ?” 

“ No, no,” said the judge. 

“ No,” said Claude, " I am a sort of hostage or gage here for the truth of what 
I assert regarding the young lady being in the carriage at all.” 

Mr. Atkinson stared. 

“ But I am willing to be such bail for such a fact,” added Claude ; “ and you 
will better please both me and the judge by being prompt in your mission, sir.” 

Mr. Atkinson left the room hastily. 

“ He will bring her in by the side door,” said the judge, “ which opens into 
the next street, if she be there to bring.” 

“ She is there to bring,” said Claude. 

“ Sir, if you should turn out to be right, I shall give you what reparation I 
cau for my suspicions of you.” 

“ And nothing for the service I have rendered you in rescuing your child from 
the hands of such a scoundrel as your nephew.” 

w Oh, yes ; much—much. Name the price, and I——” 

“Price? Price? Really, my lord judge, you seem to think that all human 
nature may be bought and sold, and to subscribe to the doctrine that every man 
has his price.” 

“We will settle all this, sir, when Mr. Atkinson returns,” said the judge. 
“ Do not let us enter into what in either event must be a profitless discussion. If 
you have saved my child, you will find no occasion to taunt me with any want of 
gratitude. If your statement on the other hand be untrue, your own imagina¬ 
tion may depict to you what a father is likely to feel, and likely to do ill con« 
sequence.” , 

Claude slightly bowed, and then the conversation stopped. 

The judge with difficulty rose, and proceeded towards a diur opposite to that 
by which the room seemed to be generally entered. He op" led this door and 
held it partly for self support, and partly to keep it open, as h i said-— 
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‘'This is the way, she will come. Of course if she be there at all, Atkinson 
will bring her at once to me. This is the way, she will come. Oh, God, if any¬ 
thing has really happened to my girl r** A 

The fatherly anxiety of the judge, and the evident affection with which he 
named his daughter made a favourable impression upon Claude, and quite 
effaced anything *in the shape of irritation which his mind had felt upon the 
occasion of the few wbrds that bad passed between them. 

"Be at ease, sir,** he said. "All is well.** 

“ I hope so.’* 

“ You may be assured so. Your child will be restqred to your arms pure and j 
spotless, as when she left them.’* 

“ She is my only child, sir, and if anything were to happen to—but no, no that 
is impossible.'* 

He shrank back from the door, and'again sank Into a chair. 

“ I hear footsteps,** he said. 

.“Then she comes,” said Claude. 

" I—I only hear the footsteps of one person, and they are not hers. Do you 
think, sir, a father’s ear would not recognise the footsteps of his child.’* 

Ciaude approached the half open door. In another moment Mr. Atkinson 
appeared. Claude grasped him by the arm tightly, as he said, in Ipud clear 
accents. 

“ Miss Manning, sir? Where is she?’* 

“ I only wish I had the supreme happiness of knowing. There is no such 
coach sis you mention—no such horse with a great coat thrown over him, and I 
grieve to say no Miss Manning.” 

The judge uttered a deep groan. 

"This is false,” cried Claude. “It is too absurd. It is—is—good God—it 
is possible—’* 

" What is possible," said the judge. “Speak now—speak. I command you 
to speak to me. What new horror would you suggest?” 

“That your nephew, Phillip, may have dogged your child and me to London, 
and while we were here engaged in profitless discourse,®tie may have again seized 
her.’* ’ 


"Oh dear, oh dear," said the secretary, "that I should live to hear that. 
The blood of the Mannings, sir, vould not stoop—could net bear down as it were 
in a manner of speaking to-" 

'■ This is trash !” cried Claude impatiently. "I will go and search for her 
myself. Do not despair, sir, I have promised, myself, to bring you your daugh« 
ter, and I will keep my word." 

Claude was moving towards the door, but the judge rising with a sudden 
energy, cried in a fierce tone— 

" Slop that man! Do not let him escape! Seize that man T**| 

“ Is this possible," said Claude. 

“ Stop him ! Seize, I give him into custody 1” 

Claude had reached the door, when Atkinson shouted— 

*' Stop thief!” 

Stung by the injustice that was being done him, Claude drew a pistol from his 
pocket, and cried— 

" Take your reward for that cry !■* 

He pulled the trigger, but the weapon was faithless. During his d r * ve from 
Ealing, the powder in the pan got scattered, and so Mr. Atkinson was saved It 
was the only weapon Claude had about him, for at the moment he recollected 
with a pang of anguish that he had placed his other pistols in the pocket of the 
great coat he had flung over the back of the horse. 

“Ah, I am supremely fortunate,*’ said Atkinson. “ Stop thief !’* 

“ Are you,’* said Claude, as he flung the. istol in his face with a force that 
sent him retiring to the floor with an awful contusion uppn his nose. " Are you. 
Let him who seta small value upon his life try to stop me !’* 

' --— 1 —-•—; - -- ; • - - 
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The cries of the judge, and of Atkinson, had by this time reached the saloons 
and the hall, so that Claude, when he gained the threshold of the room in which 
this singular conversation had taken place, found himself in the midst of a throng 
of persons. 

With a conviction of his fate he said to himself in a low voice— 

“ I am. taken.” 

But it was only to himself that he made this remark, snd not to his foes. 
Dashing forward, he endeavoured to make his way through the throng of per¬ 
sons, for he felt that in so doing, upon the spur of the moment, lay his only chance 
of escape. 

He was nearly successful, but in fighting his way he quite forgot that there 
was a rather steep step at tue door. His foot slipped, and he fell. 

In another moment he was a prisoner. 

“ Thank you, Phillip Manning,” said Claude, bitterly to himself. 

** Hold him tight—hold him,” cried Atkinson. “ Where’s a constable, hold 
him tight. He seems a desperate fellow !” 

Some half dozen men held Claude until a constable came up, who said in a 
voice of authority— 

“ What’s the charge ?” 

“Felony 1” cried a voice, and the old judge appeared to be in the hall. You 
know me, officer ?” 

“ Yes, your honour.” 

“Then I give this man in charge, and you will take him upon my personal 
responsibility ?” 

“Certainly, your honour !” 

Claude was forcibly held while a pair of handcuffs were put upon him, and 
then Atkinson coming up to him, said— 

“I have the supreme satisfaction of congratulating myself upon the fact, that 
you will be hanged.” 

“ No,” said Claude. “ Not this time. You and I will meet again and with¬ 
out witnesses, too, before that happens. You may affect to smile, hut you will 
find me a true prophet.’* 

“ Ha! ha !’* laughed, or rather tried to laugh, Atkinson, for it was only a try 
after all. 

“Take away your prisoner,” said the judge. | 

“Now, young fellow,” said the officer; “come along.” 

“ Where to V* said Claude. 

“ Where to ? Why the lock-up of St. James's to be sure, and there we can 
accommodate you with a strong cell. Perhaps you know it P” 

“ No.” 

“ You don’t? * t Well, then, you will another time, if yon should escape being 
lagged or scragged this time, which ain’t very likely, you see ; for if anybody 
ought to know what they are, stout old Judge Manning ought to be that indivi¬ 
dual. Oh, that’s you, Morgan, is it; I’m glad you are come, for I don’t much 
like this customer single-handed, though the darbies are on him. There’s no 
knowing how many palls he may have about this ere place.” 

These words were addressed to another officer who came up at the moment. 

“ What’s he been amusing himself with doing?” said Morgan. 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ You don’t know ? Then how came you to take the charge ? Is he a war* 
rant customer ?” 

“ Not a bit of it; but Judge Manning gave him to me, and says it’s felony, 
and orders him to he well looked after.” 

ct Oh, that alter’s the case. I’ll come with you.” 

Morgan walked on the other side of Claude and after some time, he said— f 
“ And pray what do you call yourself, young fellow, when you are at home V* 
“ What will you give me for that information ?” said Claude. 

“ Give you 
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“ Y es. How mueh will you give me ?” 

“ That is a good one. Well, if you ain't a cool hand. Co me, old fellow, just 
to honour the joke, how much do you want?’’ 

“ ,£500.” 

“ What ?” 

“if500, and that’s cheap too ; there’s many would like the bargain.” 

“Well, of all the pieces of impudence that I ever heard of, I think this beats 
them, 1 ” said the officer. i 

And I too,” said the other. “ £500! Well that is a good one—and all for 
the pleasure of knowing what a man’s name is." 

“We shall see,” said Claude. 

At that time in the evening there were few, indeed, in the streets to take any 
notice of Claude and his captors, and probably if there had there would not have 1 
been many who, in the prisoner, would hare recognised the famous Claude Dnval, 
over whose head there hung rewards equal to within a trifle of j£3000. | 

' The old watch-house of St. James’s was soon reached; as the constable for the 
night bad just taken his seat, Claude was brought before him with no small 
amount of affected bustle. | 

“Hilloa! billoa!” c cried the night constable on duty; “ what’s the charge 
against this gentleman? Accommodate him with a seat.”" j 

Claude’s appearance had had its effect, and the constable no doubt thought it 
was some street row or practical joke, concerning which, the distin ; uished -looking 1 
personage—for Claude was distinguished-looking—that was brought before him, 
was about to be charged with. , 

“ Why, your worship,” said one of the constables, “ this ain’t my charge, but 
Judge Manning has given the prisoner into custody, and desires he be kept fast, 
and he will make it all right.” * .f . 

“ You don’t say so?” 

“ Yes, that’s it, your worship.” <. 

The night constable—who was called worship, from the same strained courtesy 
that folks in the House of Commons are called Honourable Members, or in the 
House of Lords, Noble Lords, or on thrones, miracles of beauty and virtue- 
turned a fierce look upon Claude, as he said— 

“You. ill-looking rascal, what have you been doing ?*’ 1 

Claude did not condescend to return any answer. 

“ What is your name, vilkin ?” 

“ Don't you know me, any of you ?” 

They all looked at him, and shook their heads. 

“Will any one here give £500 for a knowledge of who I am ? I will impart 
that knwoledge to him secretly, and 1 don’t want to be paid immediately.” I 
“Ha! ha!” laughed the night constable. “Ha! ha! That’s good. Oh, 1 
what a ruffian this must be, to make jokes in St. James’s watch-house, actu-, 
ally," . . ' J /;■ ' 

“ Well,” said Claude, “if you will persist in considering it merely as a joke, 

I cannot help it.. You can have your own way.” ~ - 

“Ah, my fine fellow, that’s just what we mean to have, and what we generally 
have. There’s no doubt you are a great rogue, or Judge Manning would not 
have taken the trouble to have anything to do with you. Ha' ha ! >You shall 
be put in the strong cell, my fine fellow. Jobkins ! Jobkins !” 

“Yes, sir.” / 

“ Is the strong cell vacant ?” j,? 

“Yes, sir. All’s right’; but it lets in the water woundily.’’ 

“ ThatV no matter. It’s’refreshing. You will put this fellow in, and in the 
morning I will wait upon Judge Manning myself, and ascertain what he has 
done.” | 
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CHAPTER CXLIX. 

THE SUPPLEMENTAL SESSION. 

This was certainly a novel mode of administering justice, to lock up a man in 
a strong ceil over night, and then go in the morning to inquire what he had done ; 
and, probably, even the non-astute mind of the night constable might have been 
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CLAUDE SE1ZIG PHILLIP MANNING BY THE THROAT IN NEWGATE. 

a trifle shocked at so unusual a inode of doing business, had lie not had the 

authority of a judge for it. ... 

Mr. Jobkins, who was a great, hulking-looking, good-humouied fellow, with a 
face about the size and colour of a warming-pan, escorted Claude to the strong 
cell, according to the orders he had received that way tending. 
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That anything but desirable location was situated under ground, and reached * 
by a descent of twslve steps. An iron door then opened, and then there were > 
two steps more, after which the strong cell was gained„ 

It would have been more to tne purpose if they had added another syllable to 
its name, and called the strong cell the strong cellar, for a cellar it was to all in* 
tents and purposes. ’ * 

Now, Jobkins was kind in his way, and he said to Claude, as they descended 
the stairs together-— ' j 

u I don’t know what you have done ; but there’s no need that you should be 
more uncomfortable than needs be. I’ll take of your handeuffs for you.” 

“ Thank you,” said Claude, “ thank you. 1'will remember this act of kind- j 
ness, and it will go hard with me but some day I will find a means of requiting 
lt« 

“ Oh, that’s no matter.” 

u Jobkins took of the handcuffs, adding, as he did so— 

“If the cell ain’t strong enough to hold a man safe for a nsght without a pair 
of darbies on him, it ain’t no good at all.” 

That is true enough,” said Claude. “ You spoke of it letting in water, did 
you not, my friend 1” 

“ Yes I did, and not without reason too. Don’t you hear it.’* 

They both paused upon the threshold of the cell, and Claude heard <juite dis- j 
tinctly the dripping of water. 

. “That's anything but pleasant,” he said. 

“Quite the reverse of pleasant,” added Jobkins. “ It’s not comi * a to put 
anybody in here at all, unless they have shown fight.” ■ 

“ How do you mean by showing fight?’? 

“ Why made a row up stairs, and tried to get atyay, but you have not done 
th?t at all. Howsomever I suppose the nidht constable thinks he’ll please the 
old jiidge by telling of him in tho morning what an amazing lot of care took j 
of you.” l ' 

“Very likely.’’ 

Claude stepped into the cell. It fell sloppy under his feet, and a natural feeling ! h 
of indignation arose in his mind at the idea of it being apart of thq barbarous 
policy of the state, to confine prisoners iq such unwholesome' places, an I fjiat too 
before they were convicted of apy offence against society, 

” You stand still a hit,* said Jobkins, S and I*U try to make the place a litfte 
more comfortab!? for you.!? r " 

How he was to succeed in doing that, Cjaude could not divine, but be waited j! 
for about a quarter of an bony with patience. Then thft door of tlljj ffU was 
open d, and a truss of straw was; thrown in. 

“All right,’? sa>d Jobkins. 

' ff ¥ es ” Sdi(i Claude. f» Thank you, &1J i§ right as you m, apd | $$ very ( 

I much obliged to you, indec^? 

“ Don’t mention, ft,” 

The cell was locked up, and Claude was alone. ,* ( 

Under the circumstances in which he now was, big reflections were not 
likely to be other thap of the most painful character. Jq addition tp the 
mental aggravation of being apprehended upon a charge of which be WgS most par* 
tieularly innocent, he could not doubt but that upon htsapp arancoiq the morn¬ 
ing at a police-office, some one would be able to recognise hug's ffifl in that event 
he would be at once hurried to Newgate, and his death determined upon as soon 
as possible. 

When he came to consider, he much doubted if, even upon his recognition by 
any one, that person would get any reward, since he (Claude) was already in 
custody; but after all, that was a matter that did not much disturb him. 

He began quite plainly to understand how the whole affair had been managed 
by Phillip Manning. That unscrupulous individual had got to town just a little 
before him (Claude) by sotne means, and prepossessed the mind of his uncle with 
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the story that had induced the judge to give him (Claude) such a strange, and, at 
the time, incomprehensible reception. 

Then Phillip had—probably by the assistance of some persons in his service, 
while he (Claude) was talking to the judge—left the house, and got possession of 
the young girl, and driven the chariot off with her. 

And even amid all his own troubles, serious and affecting his life as they were, 
' Claude felt heart-stricken at the i lea of Grace Manning being in the hands and 
at the mercy of her abandoned cousin. 

“ And thi$s,” he said, “ for a time does wickedness triumph.” 

After a while he stirred himself to see if there were any means by which he 
could possibly escape from the cell. He tried the door; but destitute of imple- 
j ments as he there was, any attempt to force it would be utterly futile. The walls 
he struck in all parts ; but from the dead sound they returned he felt certain that 
the cellar he was in was a mere excavation, and that all around him was solid 
earth, so that he could only hope that on the morrow something would turn up of 
I an advantageous character, so as to induce the judge to side with a belief in his 
innocence before any discovery of who or what he really was could be made. 

And Claude had some confidence in the usual stupidity of the police. He well 
! knew their great anxiety to identify any one whom they were asked if they knew, 
and he likewise well knew how stupid they were at anything in the shape of 
recollection. 

Of course, when he reasoned thus of the police, he excepted some of the old 
experienced Bow-street men, who, if they'were to see him, would at once be 
able to name him. 

Wearied with such agitations, and worn out by the great fatigues he had gone 
through for the last twenty four hours, Claude, at length, lay right in the centre 
of the truss of straw, that had been so kindly given to him Ly Jobkins, and 
fell fast asleep. 

The probability is, that he enjoyed a far sounder repose than Phillip Manning, 
notwithstanding that villain had so successfully, for the time being, got the better 
of him, by fixing his own guilt upon his (Claude’s) innocent shoulders. 

Daylight at bright noon, and midnight, were alike in the strong cell of the 
St. James’s watch-house. 

Claude started, and rubbed his eyes, when some one called “ Hallo ! hallo!— 
Get up, unless you are fond enough of the damp to lie here and rot.” 

It was not Jobkins who made this speech. Claude rose, and felt his limbs 
much stiffened by, no doubt, the damp air in which he had slept; before trying 
to turn his head he found that he had got that most unpleasant companion, a stiff 
neck. He could not help uttering a malediction upon the place. 

“Hal ha!” said the officer, who came to fetch him, “ you don’t seem to 
like it at all. But come on ; it’s time you made an appearance at the police 
office.” 

Claude did not condescend to make this man any answer; but followed him up 
the twelve steps. 

It was broad daylight. 

A tin mug, half full of water, and a li mp of very brown, coarse looking bread 
was given to him for breakfast, and then lie was permitted at a pump to wash 
his face and hands. 

“ Now, you rascal,” said the night-constable, bustling up to him, “ I have seen 
the judge.” 

“ Have you ?” said Claude. “ Is he pretty well after it?” 

“ After what ?” 

“ After the infl ction of a visit from such an ass as you are.” 

The officer# did not want to laugh ; but they could not stand this', and a 
general roar testified their appreciation of the joke against the night-constable, 
who was not celebrated among them ior any large amount of wisdom, 

“ You villain, do you dare to make a laughing-stock of me P’ 
j “ Oh, yes,” said Claude. 
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" I wonder-I don’t knock you down.” 

“ It’s no wonder at all. The simple explanation is, that you are afraid 
to try it.” / 

The night-constable looked ferocious; but he turned away muttering to him¬ 
self— . 


“ If I can do you an ill turn, master, I will; you may make up your mind to 
that, I never was so'insulted in all my life.” 

• Claude felt that now was coming the time when he would have to run the risk 
of detection in his true character. He wished much to prolong the period during ! 
which he should be unknown ; and he so disposed his hair, and the upper part of 
his clothing, that he looked as unlike what he usually looked as possible. 

He thought it would be prudent to give some name to the magistrate, however; 
if he did net, he knew that the officers would all be put upon the mettle to find 
out who he was, and some one might make a shrewd guess, who otherwise might 
not have his attention directed towards him (Claude) at all. 

Police vans were at that time things undreamt of, and the charges over night at 
the various watch-houses .of the metropolis, were taken through the streets pro¬ 
perly ironed, and the procession headed by a couple of officers, while two more 
brought up the rear; and in this way was Claude Duval conducted to Bow Street. 

He had hoped that some other less conspicuous police office would have been 
chosen ; but Bow Street it was. 

His was not the first case called upon, but when he was conducted into the 
court, he saw Judge Manning on the bench talking to the magistrate. The judge, 
looked old and worn. 

A general feeling of curiosity was manifest upon the countenances of all who 
were present, for it had got whispered about that the case was a curious one, and 
Claude found himself very uncomfortably the centre of attraction. 

Ihe magistrate was a short, bloated-looking man with an immense projecting 
under lip, and features indicative of sensuality in the highest degree. His voice 
was harsh and discordant. 

“ Well, prisoner,” he cried, “ what is your name ?’* 

“John Smith,” said Claude. “ What is the charge against me #** 

‘ Oh, you want to know the charge, do you V* 

<* I trust that that is not a very unreasonable amount of curiosity in one so 
situated as I am.” 

“ You are a scoundrel, sir! Hold your tongue.” 

“You are a fool, sir, and a liar,” said Claude; “and if holding my tongue; in 
your vernacular, means keeping silent, while you make me the subjectof silly and 
impertinent remarks, I will not do so.” 

The face of the irritable magistrate turned of a purplish hue. Never had he 
been before so defied in public, and, like most bullies, he had, when such a circum¬ 
stance real.y took place, hardly anything to say for himself. 

Judge Manning interposed. 

“ Pardon me, your worship,” he said, “ for interfering ; but I am quite willing 
to state the charge against the prisoner at the bar.” \ - 

“Very well—very well,” said the magistrate, wiping his face with a flaring silk 
handkerchief. “Very well—as you please, my lord. Let it be so.” 

He spoke as though it was some great indulgence to the prisoner at the bar to 
state the charge against him. What a famous inquisitor such a magistrate would 
have made ; but then, all this was in the olden time. Ministers are now forced to 
place men of education and some judgment on the magisterial bench; but it is 
only the force of public opinion that has made the change, as only the force of 
public.opinion makes all changes in this country of corruption, and dominant 
rascality. All ministers go into office with but one motto, and that is “Resist¬ 
ance to all change.” 

“The charge,” added Judge Manning, “is for the abdication of a young 
lady.” „ V 

.His voice faltered as he spoke. 
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r Not guilty/' cried Claude. 

“ Silence,” said the magistrate. 

“ Not guilty,” cried Claude again, in a voice that might have been quite con¬ 
veniently heard in Bow-street. 

“Allow me to state the charge and to call my witnesses,” said the judge. 

The magistrate waved his hand as though he were the emperor of all the world, 
and only graciously gave his permission for other folks to breathe a little to keep 
life in them. 

“ I charge this man/’ added Judge Manning, “ with the abdication, from the 
house where she was residing, some distance from LondoD, of my daughter, Grace 
Manning/ 1 

He then briefly and very clearly went through the particulars already known to 
the reader; namely, the mysterious'commission to Phillip, and the arrival cf 
Claude at the mansion in town, with his accusation of Phillip, and assertion that 
Grace was in a chariot without, and would substantiate it; when no Grace and no 
such chariot could be seen at all in the neighbourhood. 

Claude listened to all this without the least interruption, and then the judge 
said— 

“ If the prisoner has any question to ask of me, I shall ot course reply to 
him. ,, 

“ I would merely ask if your nephew Phillip enjoys your confidence?” 

“My confidence V* 

“Yes. Is he a person of that character that you consider him woithv of 
belief?"’ ' 

“ Yes—yes—Now.’ 1 

“ Then there was a time when such was not the case." 

“ There was.” 

“ I have nothing further to ask of you, sir. I have only to say that you are 
much deceived.” 

“ Well,” said the magistrate, “ this.is quite clear. The prisoner at the bar has 
committed a most heinous offence, and 1 shall commit him for trial. 1 ’ 

“ Perhaps you will condescend,* said Claude, “to hear any witnesses first that 
may depose to what the prosecutor has stated, and which, with all due deference 
to him, I would suggest is not yet proved. 1 ’ 

“ I will call my nephew, 1 ’ said the judge. 

“ Ah,” said Claude. “ I shall be glad to see him.” 

Phillip was in the body of the court; and now looking as pale as death itself, 
he made his appearance. It will easily be conceived how reluctant he must have 
been to come forward and confront Claude, and yet how impossible it was that 
he should not do so under the circumstances. 

The oath was tendered to him and duly taken. 

“ Now, Phillip,’ 1 said the judge. “ You will oblige me by stating as briefly as 
you can all that you know of this affair; and you will be as temperate as you can.’ 1 

“ I will, sir. 1 ’ 

“ Proceed then,” said the magistrate. 

Phillip had time to muster up courage to look Claude in the face, but he could 
not do so ; and the conscience that th« eye of the innocent man whom he was 
going to do all that perjury could do to condemn, was upon him, dazzled him 
like sunlight. 

There surely is something in the very nature of truth that makes it apparent and 
infinitly superior in its very essence to falsehood ; for notwithstanding Phillip had 
a good tale to tell, and was well backed by both the magistrate and his uncle, no 
one in the court could listen to him without a lurking suspicion that all was not 
right with his evidence. * 
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CHAPTER CL. 

CLAUDELS FRIENDS BECOME ACTIVE. 

We shall see how he got on with his vile and slanderous tale of imfamy and 
calumny. 

Phillip Manning put in the letter that he said he had received, and which pre¬ 
tended to warn him of the projected abduction of his cousin Grace; and then he 
went on to say hoVv he had tried to thwart the design—been too late, and finally, 
just managed to get to London again in time to nut ilia uncle in possession of the 
frightful fact that Grace was actually carried off. 

* Look at me/* said Claude. 

By a good effort, Phillip managed to do so. 

‘‘ Where have you seen me before 1 

41 At tny uncle's house, last night.” 

4 And when and where before that V 

” Nowhere.” 

4 ‘ Then I will refresh your memory. We met in a green lane near to Ealing* 
yesterday. Do you deny that, upon your oath V* 

“ I do.” r P 

“ Do you keep a carriage 1” 

“ Certainly not. My income will not permit me to do such a thing.” 

“ But your income will no doutrt easily permit you to hire one now and then, 
Mr* Phillip Manning, and that was possibly the case as regards the one'in which 
I stopped you when you were conveying off Miss Manning.” 

“ This is monstrous," said the magistrate j '* what does the prisoner mean ?** 

“ Ay,” said Phillip, “ what can he mean ?” 

* f Simply,” said Claude, 44 that I rescued Grace Manning from you yesterday, 
and brought her to London. By her own request, I left her for a few moments 
outside her father's house while l went in to prepare him for her sudden appear¬ 
ance, and during those few moments she disappeared. Where she is now, you 
Phillip Manning can best tell.” 

“ i r . r A* 

“ Yes, who but you ?—who but you stole out of your uncle's house, while ho 
and I were talking, and made off with her?” 

“ Surely, surely this cannot be true?' said the judge. 

“ It is all false,” said Phillip. I should be worse than the worst if I could 
do such acts.” 

You would, ndeed, Phillip." 

«« And are,* said Claude. “ That such has been the case-1 am now quite cer¬ 
tain ; and a time will come, I hope, when the only witness who can clear up this 
affair will do so, to my honour, and to Phillip's confusion.” 

“What witness? said Phillip, looking round him with apprehension, as 
though he feared that from the crowd in the court some one would step forward 
and confront him, bringing proofs of his duplicity and viilany. 

- *« This man asks what witness ?" said Claude •, 44 and I declare that the witness 
I hope yet to see will be Grace Manning.” 

Where is she ?” said Phillip. 

c( What!” said Claude, “ have you forgotten where you took her to last 

night?” • , 

“ I—I tbok her nowhere—-I don't know anything about her." 

“ Prisoner,” said the judge, rt restore trie my child, and, even now, I will abandon 
this charge, and you shall go free.” 

“ I wish I ceuld,” said Claude ; 44 ask your nephew.” 

The judge sunk back upon his seat again, fiom whence he had partially risen, 
and uttered a long-drawn sigh. 

<< I will commit him,” said the magistrate. “ Prisoner at the bar, you stand 
committed to take your trial for—” 
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“ Stop a moment,” said Claude. “ Has Phillip Manning a servant—a stout 
man with red hair 

“ Yes, yes/’ said the judge, “he had.’* 

“Then that servant was with him, when I met him in the green lane, an.’ 
rescued your daughter from him. He was then playing the part or a postillion.” 

“ Well, my servant is here,” said Phillip; “ put him upon his oath, and let us 
see where he was last night at the time you mention. Peter! Peter 
if B ere. sir,’' said a voice ; and the identical man who had driven the chaise, 
and who, it will be recollected, crawled away in the bustle attendant upon 
Claude's rescue of Grace Manning, made his appearance. 

The oath was taken by this man; and Ciaude said to him— 

“ Where were you yesterday, about sunset V* 

“ I was in London all day, and all night too. My master gave me a guinea to 
go and relieve a poor family with, and that took me all day, for I could not find 
where they had moved to.** 

“ But you found them at last; and, I hope, relieved them >” 

“ No; I couldn’t for the life of me discover where they had moved to. 
Please, sir,” turning to Phillip, “ here’s the guinea, as I coulc not find the poor 
people.” ' 

“ That will do,” said Claude. “I have nothing further to say to this witness. 
Time alone can put this affair to rights. I pity you, my lord jui ge, more, if pos¬ 
sible, than I feel for myself, for you, after ail, in the uncertainty as to the fate of 
your child, are the worst victim of this most foul conspiracy.” 

“ But it shall be found out,” cried a voice from the body of the court. 

“ Ah !” s&id Claude. 

He 1 new the voice. It was Jack’s, 

“ Who was that ?” said the magistrate. ** Seize that man, and bring him before 
me—officers, seize that man ; I have not the slightest doubt but that it is one of 
the prisoner’s abandoned accomplices.” 

An active search was made, and a vast amount of bustle ensued, but the 
officers with all their exertions were unsuccessful in discovering who had spoken 
the words. 

Claude was very anxious to say a word or two to Jack; but all he could ven¬ 
ture upon was a few words of a general character. 

“If any friend of mine,” he said, “ be here, let him try to find Grace Manning 
as well for my sake as for her own and her father’s consolation.” 

° Yes |” cried the voice again. 

“ Hush 1” said Claude. “ Hush !” 

f ‘ Upon my life !’* cried the magistrate, “ this is very strange and very annoying. 
Officers, I demand that the person who interrupts the court in this manner be 
brought before me immediately !” 

The officers now felt the necessity of laying hold of somebody, so, as they 
could not find the real offender, they laid violent hands on the most stupid, 
inoffensive, harmless-looking person they could see, and dragged him forward, 
exclaiming— 

'* Here he is, your worship. Here he is !” 

“Well, fellow,” said the magistrate, “what have you got to say for yourself 
for this indecorous interruption of the court ?” 

“ It wasn’t me, your wuship!" * 

“ Come, come—be careful what you say, sir.” 

“ Of course he denies it, your worship,” said one of the officers. 
u Of course,” repeated his sapient worship. “ I have a great mind, sir, £to 
commit you to prison for a month; but as it is, I will let vou off this once with a 
fine of forty Eh ?” 

The clerk had whispered something to the magistrate, who, after a whispered 
consultation with that functionary, added— 

“ A*hem ! j| Will anybody swear that this was the man who disturbed the 
I court?” 
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The officers had ome sort of dread that the real offender might com® forward ; 
and they nudged each other to take the necessary oath, which the magistrate ob 
serving, induced that potentate to say— 

“ Well, prisoner, for this time you may go; but don't let me see your face here 
again—mark that.” V , . ,*• f .. t 

“ Yes, your wuship ; but I didn’t speak.” » jj 1 

“ Go awry, sir, and be thankful.’* 

The man slunk away, and then the judge said, in a low tone, expressive of much 
dejection— ? ? - , . ;• > 

“May I request that your worship'will remand the prisoner for a week? I 
hope, during that time, that by indefatigable exertions, something may be brought 
to light that will elucidate the mysteries In which this painful affair is enveloped." 

The magistrate assented; and Claude found himself formally remanded for one 
week. ; , 

Claude was rather anxious regarding what prison he was to be sent to; for ht 
knew that there was rather a paucity of jail accommodation in London, and that 
it was a very common thing for even remanded prisoners from all parts of the 
metropolis to be taken to Newgate. v 

" Where am I to be taken V he said. 

“ To Newgate.” J . J • 

Claude looked upon his recognition at Newgate as certain, and all ,he said 
was—• 

“ I protest against all this proceeding. Judge Manning. You will be sorry,- 
sir, for sacrificing one : .vho has run into much danger to save you much sorrow.” 

*i Save me much sorrow ?” ! 

“ Yes. I tried to do so by restoring to you your daughter. I failed in that, 
perhaps, mad-brained, toochivalric enterprise, and here I am!” 

Judge Manning was evidently shaken. 

** Would to God," he said, “ I couid see tny way- through all this tangle of 
incidents ! I shudder to do less or more than ustice !’* 

* he time will come,*’ said Claude. 

* Now, young feller,’* whkpered an officer in his ear. “ This way, if it*s all 

the same to you.'* r. ? < ' »• 

In another moment he was led from th 3 court. As he passed out he was quite 
close to Phillip Manning. That rascal glanced around him to see that his uncle 
wa* not nigh, and then he saluted Claude with a grin of malice as he said,— 

** I triumph now.” • • ■ , . * 

■* Yes," said Claude, “ you fancy so.” 

“ I know it.” * ’ : r 

“ But you dread the result, and that will sarely come. Triumph, do you say ? 
Is that cowardly hang*dog-look one of triumph? Why, you are shaking with 
ar, to your inmost soul. Officers, look at us and say which, in your experience, 
is he guilty', and which the innocent man ?*’ 

The officers only looked at each other, but they made no reply to this remark 
of Claude s. It was not at all likely, under the circumstances, that thev woold. 
As for Phillip he walked away as quietly as possible. 

» '‘ Shall I keep up my incognito or not?'* was the question that Claude now put 
to himself. After a few moments council, he answered, and in the flffirma'ive.— 
A coach was procured. He was told that that was done by order of Judge Man- 
ning, and in the course of about five minutes more our hero was on his road 
to Newgate. 

He was carefully handcuffed. ' 

If such had tot been the case he might yet have made gome sort of effort at 
escape, upon the principle, that it ought to be much easier to get out of a coach 
than out of Newgate. - c ” 

The gloomy portal of the prison was soon reached, and then came the most 
anxious moment of all—a moment which would decide whether Claude weuld* be 
recognised or not by the officials. 
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What sort of a lot have you got there ?” said the man at the wicket. 

“ I’ll be hung if I know,” said the officer who had special charge of Claude.— 
“ But I don’t suppose it’s of much consequence; I’m to give this letter to the 
governor. Is he up and about V* 

“ Not he. Didn't you know he’s been confined to his bed for a fortnight ?” 
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DICK TURPIN PRESENTING HIS CARD AT 'IIIE QUAKER S. 

“ Well, it’s a fact then, and our fellows say here that he sickened when Claude 
Duval got away the last time, and has never been his own man again, and won’t 
be, ’till we have Claude under lock and key.”' 
j|^/‘ Then the letter must be taken to h ! m.” 
j I. lt Ay s that can be done. Peter, take this letter to the governor; I suppose 
| .it’s about the prisoner V 1 
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“ Not a doubt of it as it’s from old Judge Manning. The charge though 
don't seem to be much, and between you and I and the door-post. Bill, this chap, 
in my notion of things, isn’t the right party,” , 

“ You don’t say so ?” 

“ Yes, I do. You take a look at’him.” 

Claude had managed, by stooping, to deceive his real height very much, and 
by slightly puffing out his cheeks, he certainly materially altered his personal ap¬ 
pearance, so that one would have needed to be very familiar, indeed, with him to 
have recognised him. 

“ Humph »” said the man who was, as it is technically termed, on the lock.— 
'* Humph t It seems, to me,, as if I had seen somebody like him somewhere; 
but I’ll be hanged if I know where. 

At this moment the lad, who had been sent to the governor with the letter, 
came back with it opened, and said,— 

“ The governor is too ill to attend to it; but he says 'I’m to shew it to Mr. 
Blain, and he is to attend to it’ ” 

Then, it’s no secret," said the turnkey. “ Let's have a look at it.” 

ei Ah read it out,” said the officer, who had brought Claude from Bow-street. 
“ Read it out.” 

“ You read it, Peter.” 

Peter, in a school-boy-like drawling tone of voice, without tie smallest regard 
to punctuation, then read as follows : 

“Judge Manning present his compliments to the Governor of Newgate, and 
would feel obliged by the remanded prisoner, John Smith, being placed in a 
private room, and shown alPthe indulgence consistent with his safe keeping ; 
as Judge Manning has not sufficient evidence t0 pronounce confidently on his 
guilt, and is anxious to commit as little injustice as possible.” 

By this time some half dozen officers had repaired to the vestibule, and no one 
seemed to recognise Claude. They all heard the letter read, and then turned 
away with looks of indifference, aa though they would have said— 

“ Oh, this is nothing ; this will turn out no case.*’, 

The one named Blani' now took the letter, and intimated to Claude that he was 
to follow him. 

Claude did so, affecting to be quite lame of one leg , 

'■ Are you hurt?” sal the officer. 

*■ No/ said Claude, “ this is an old affair.” 

W ell, you can rest yourself as long as you like in the place I’m going to take 
you to; I suppose it’s all some mistake?” 

“ Yes,” said Claude, <r quite so/' 

“ Ah, well you will have nothing to complain of in Newgate ; and when you 
see Judge Manning again, you can say that Blain made you as comfortable as he 
could.” 

“ I will; and yet it's an awful thing to he put in Newgate.” 

“ Stuff, I live in it. This way—this way. 

I’d work not by night nor by day, 

But back on my fortune I’d fall, 

If I could but find out the right way, 

To say ‘ wanted” to famed Claude Duval. 

Ah, sjr, he's the fellow we are all sighing after, here.” 

“ Really,” said Claude. 

CHAPTER CLI. 
dick’s visit to niwgate. 

If Claude could in those adverse circumstances in which he was placed, have 
been amused at anything, probably the regrets, both in prose and verse, of the 
officer in Newgate, at the impossibility of capturing such a prize as Claude 
Duval, would have had that effect. ...... 
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Bat his heart was too full to enable him to do more than faintly smile. 

The room into which he was now conducted, differed very much indeed from 
those sad and dreary portions of the prison which ordinary malefactors, who had 
no one upon any pround or with any authority to intercede for them, were 
placed by the officials. 

The letter from Judge Manning had done much more for Claude in Newgate 
than all the appeals to the humanity and sense of justice that could have been 
made, would have accomplished ; and when it is recollected that many an inno¬ 
cent man is taken up and committed to jail until an investigation of the charge 
against him is made, it is a disgrace to the jurisprudence of this country, that 
his punishmet should begin before the law has declared him guilty. 

But yet such is the case. 

It is said in England to be an axiom that the law preserves all accused persons 
to be innocent, until, by the regular course of judicial investigation, they are 
clearly and distinctly proved to be guilty ; but to any one who has paid attention 
to the subject, it i.< quite clear that the administrators of the law, from the lowest 
policeman to the governor of Newgate, are of a different opinion. 

They presume that the suspecled and the accused are in all cases guilty, and 
therefore there is no difference between the convicted thief and the man whose 
neighbour has “ borne false witness against him,” in regard to treatment. 

Any man in England, who chooses to take a false oath, may place any other 
man in prison—put handcuffs upon his wrists—associate him with thieves, and 
characters worse than thieves ; and although in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
the innocence of the man falsely accused, would eventually be brought to light, 
who is to undo what is done ?—Who is to say that he has not suffered as much 
up to the point when Ms innocence becomes apparent, as though he had been 
guilty ? «i 

Hence, then, we say that the treatment of accused persons in England is in all 
cases most gross and unjustifiable. 

That Judge Manning felt this to be the case, is pretty manifest by the care he 
took that Claude should not undergo it. 

The judge had doubts of Claude’s guilt, and hence he had sent the letter, which 
the reader has heard read, to the governor of Newgate. No doubt, in the clear 
and astute mind of the judge, as the case or presumed case against Claude had 
developed itself, there had arisen many circumstances to cast a doubt upon his 
nephew Phillip’s statements; and from all that was taking place, Claude entertained 
a sanguine expectation that if he happened not to be recognised, he might soon 
find himself at liberty. 

There was a carpet upon the floor of the room to which he was consigned, and 
in other respects it bore evidence of regard for comfort. In a small closet adjoin¬ 
ing was a bed, and indeed the only circumstance that really gave it what might 
be called quite a prison-look was that the windows were well defended by iron 
bars both within and without. 

“ What do you think of this?” said the turnkey, as he glanced round with quite 
an air of pride like the owner of some palace. ” You may be as comfortable here 
as the day is long. Don’t you think you can now V* 

“ I should not wonder,” said Claude. 

“ Only look. Here’s a fine view of a bit of the outer wall, and it you only get 
to this corner of the window and squint downwards, you will see a little bit of 
one of the enclosed yards.” 

“ Very lively, indeed,” said Claude. 

“ Ah, you may say that. I don’t know how they are going to manage about 
your grub, but I suppose as they have put you into such good quarters as regards 
your lodging, that will be all right.” 

“I don’t know,” said Claude, “ what they mean to do, but I know what they 
ought te do.” 
u What’s that?” 

Why, compensate an innocent man in every way that is possible for an unjust 
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detention here. Liberty is the dearest possession in the world, and if a man be de¬ 
prived of that, he may well, provided he be innocent, expect other indul- 

• * v * * if} •. • • f ;, 4 .*■ * * 

gences. ' 

“ Humph!” said the jailor, “ as for the innocence, that’s neither here nor 
there. We never yet had anybody in Newgate that, according to their own ac¬ 
count, wasn’t one of the most injured of individuals ; and as for innocencj, lord 
bless you, new born babes afore they begin squalling can’t be more innocent than 
they. Ha—ha—I” 

“ Ah,” said Claude, as lie threw himself upon a singularly hard couch that 
was in the room. “ You look, my friend, upon all these things with a profes¬ 
sional eye.” 

“ I rather think I do. However, I wish you well; and if I can do you a good 
turn, I will, for to tell you the truth, I like the looks of you.” 

“ You have my best thanks.” 

The man smiled and withdrew. Claude heard the sound of the lock of the door 
as it was carefully secured on the outside, and then there was the unequivocal 
bang of an iron bar into it’s place. 

“These indulgences,” said Claude to himself, “are not without the usual 
severities, but this is better than a cell. I wonder now if I owe this to the honest 
convictions creeping over Judge Manning that I have told the truth and that his 
nephew is a rogue, or to his fears about his child?” 

By a natural movement enongh now Claude commenced a careful examination 
of his prison. 

No place could so little reward a scrutiny. There was literally nothing that 
could invite a second glance. The walls were stone. The floor was stone. Hobs 
or cupboards, with the exception of that which held his bed, there were none, and 
that might be called something between a hole and a cupboard. Less than five 
minutes sufficed to convince Claude that there was nothing to glean in the way of 
hopeful information from an examination of the room, if it might be called so, in 
wh : ch he was. 

He cast himself upon the hard couch again, and gave himself up to reflections, 
some of which were of anything but a pleasant or consolatory character. It seemed 
to him to be next to an impossibility that he should escape recognition from some 
of the authorities of Newgate, and in that case he, of course, knew that the very 
worst might be expected. There was only one gleam of consolation amid the 
sombre darkness of his position, and that was the conviction that Cicely was safe 
and well cared for. 

It cost him much thought, however, and many pangs to know how and in what 
way he should communicate to her his perilous position. 

When he came upon that subject, the tumult of his thoughts would not allow 
him to be still, and he rose and paced the small apartment to and fro, with rapid 
and uneasy steps. 

In the midst of this state of things, he was startled by the sudden opening of 
the door, and Phillip Manning stoed upon the threshold. 

“ You will find him there, sir,” said a voice. “ I will wait, and you have only 
to call out in a loud voice ‘Very/ and I will come and let you out ” 

“ Thank you,” said Phillip. 

The door was closed, and he stood a couple of paces within Claude’s particular 
prison. 

At this moment, the impulse to knock him down certainly came strongly over 
Claude, but by a powerful effort of his judgment, he restrained it, for he felt how 
important it was to him not only to hear what Phillip had to say, but likewise to 
avoid making any commotion in the prison, which might have the effect of sum¬ 
moning round him some who might know him. 

He would not speak first, however, but he looked Phillip in the face with a stern 
defiance, before which the conscious villain shrunk and trembled. 

At length, finding that Claude would not ask him the purport of his visit, he 
was compelled to commence the conference himself. " ! 
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“You may mike me your friend, if you like,” said Phillip. 

<( No/ said Claude, “ If such a thing were possible I would decline the pro¬ 
cess. Speak out at once, and say what new circumlocution of villany brings you 
here ?’* 

“ I regret the turn affairs have taken.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“ Yes, in truth I do ; and I think, upon mature consideration, we had better 
back out of it now, with what we can get.” 

“We?'* 

“ Yes; I say we, because I am quite willing that you should be a sharer in the 
full proceeds, yon see.” 

“ Go on. Explain yourself more fully,’* said Claude, controlling as well as he 
was able, which was not very well, the indignation that was swelling at his heart. 

** Why, I don't mind telling you because no one else hears me, and if you 
repeat it, nobody will believe yon, that I did, while you were talking to the Judge, 
pass out and get possession of Grace.” 

“ I know it.” 

“ That is to say you guessed it.” 

“ Well, well, Phillip, I guessed at it.—What next?” 

u I can’t help stopping to tell you how well pleased I am to find you so reason¬ 
able about this matter ; for, to tell you the truth, I fully expected you would have 
stormed and raved in good style.” 

“ You see how calm I am ?” 

“Yes,I perceive. Well, as I was saying, I recovered my prisoner and have 
her safe, but—but the thing is a failure rather, and—and——’’ 

“ How a failure ? If you have her safe, what do you mean by a failure ? You 
must explain yourself more particularly.” 

“ Well,” said Phillip, with a tess of his head. (< You know so much of the 
affair already, and you suspect so much more, that the safest way, if any good is 
to be done with you, is to tell you all.” 

“ Much the safest,” said Claude. 

“ So I think. In the first place I want money. In the next I was not with¬ 
out a certain amount of admiration of my cousin Grace. 

« Good.” 

“ Well, as we were first cousins, and so within'the legal bounds ofconsangunity, 
I did not see the least objection to marry her. She is my uncle’s only child, and 
will inherit all his wealth, to a certainty, and he is rich. I proposed to Grace.” 

** And was rejected ?” 

“ Yes, with great scorn. From that moment I promised myself revenge; but 
I likewise promised myself that I would be careful in my manner of exacting it. 
Grace went to stay with a distant relative, from whom I got her away by the 
story of her father’s illness, as you are well aware. You met us and spoiled my 
plans, or I should have taken her where she would have been quite safe, and I 
would have forced her into a marriage or blighted her existence in such a way, 
that it would have been a relief to have had even me to have called by the name 
of husband.” 

“ The situation,” said Claude, “ must have been indeed desperate that would 
have made that a desirable resource.” 

Phillip continued without heeding this bitter sarcasm. 

** But things have turned out differently. She is as obstinate as twentymules, 
and I am afraid that she will kill herself. All I have got her to consent to, is, 
that if she is restored to her father, she will, provided you likewise consent, bury 
the whole affair in oblivion, and not accuse me. But that is onl} half the battle 
gained. I want money, aad surely you cannot be quite indifferent to the claims 
of a couple of thousand pounds.” 

** Not at all.” 

“ Well then, I know that for the restoration of his child, the judge, if you ask 
him, will hand you a draft for ^4000 or £5000, and consent to ask no questions. 
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He will be with you here in the come of an hour. I ask you to- adopt that 
course. Ask him for the money. Promise him his child by twelve o’clock to 
nightand then when you hand me the cheque, I .will restore you, and to¬ 
morrow morning we will meet and share the proceeds. 1 * »c..-, 

“ Ah!” said Claude. He could not trust himself at the moment to say more. 
“ Well, is it a bargain ?” 
u Where is she ?” 

You must excuse me there, my friend. That is a secret worth knowing, so 
I intend to keep it to myself.” 

Claude covered his face with both his hands and thought. Shall 1, he thought, 
consent in appearance to this villany for the sake of restoring the child to the 
father, and then afterwards proclaim it? No—no. He, this Phillip, will bind 
Grace to secresy by some oaths, which her pure spirit will not break ; and then l 
should denounce him in vain ; besides, could I go through the interview with the 
judge? No—no. A hundred limes no. The words in which I should cloathe 
the proposal for the restoration of his daughter for a sum of money, would stick 
in my throat. I could not—f could not! 

“ Have you decided ?” said Phillip. 

*‘ Yes!” cried Claude, with startling energy. 

“ And you will do it ?” " 

“ You will find.what l will do. Villain! Monster!” 

Claude made a dash at him and caught him by the throat. Phillip raised a 
stifled cry, but it sufficed to reach the ears of the turnkey, who opened the door 
just as Philiip was turning blaek in the face. e 

“Holloa! What's this!” 

“ Keep off!’' cried Claude. “ Keep off! There will be one scoundrel the les3 
in the world. Keep off, I pray you.” 

u No, no, this sort of thing won’t do,” said the turnkey. 

As he spoke he drew from his pocket a whistle, and blew a shrill note, which 
had the effect of bringing half-a-dozen turnkeys to his aid, and by their united 
exertions, Phillip Manning was torn, more dead than alive, from the grasp of 
Claude. • 

For a few minutes the scene of confusion was most intense j and several of the 
officers were of opinion that Phillip Manning was dead. . - ; 

“You have let yourself in for it now,” said one ; “ you will swing for this.” ,> 
“Sueh a villain,’’ said Claude, “ deserved death from the first hand that cculd 
be raised with sufficient power to ^inflict it.’ if; 

•* Ah,” said an old officer shaking his head sagely from side to side. " If all 
the villains were to be throttled, what would become of the population I should 
like to know. That would never do.” 

The door of the room was again closed upon Claude, and fastened securely, 
while the insensible, and as some thought, the dead Phillip was taken to the 
Infirmary, for the purpose of seeing if the surgeon could do anything for 
him. $ 

It was only a case of suspended animation. A little blood-lettsog soon 
recovered him. Such folks as| Phillip Manning, somehow, always do , take a 
deal of killing, while people whose lives are of both public and private conse¬ 
quence, most easily j§ 

“ Shuffle off this mortal coil.*’ L 

There is surely a special Providence for the conservation of blackguardism. Do 
we not see daily instances of men jwhose lives, as far as society is concerned, 
are perfectly worthless, running risks and escaping dangers which would be the 
instant destruction of any really estimable and valuable member of society? There 
are men who ride across horses, who patronise gigs, who ride steeple-chases^ and 
daily expose themselves to all the chances of death and accident, and yet upon 
suer men’s safety, you may'freely wager—and why? Simply because their deaths 
would be a gain rather than a loss to society. 
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And so Phillip recovered with his heart full of such unmitigated hatred to 
Claude, whom, it must not be forgotten, he only knew as John Smith, that nothing 
short of his complete destruction would now satisfy him. 
i It was about half an hour alter these events, that Claude’s door was opened 
again, and the turnkey said— 

“ Here’s your brother, Tom Smith, as he calls himself. I suppose you won’t go 
far to throttle him !” 


• CHAPTER CLU. 

JACK UNDERTAKES A PERILOUS MISSION. 

V My, brother!” exclaimed Claude. 

“ Yes. But if he isn’t, why we can-” 

“Stop! Stop!” cried Claude, “it’s all right; I only thought he was out of 
town. That’s all. Let him come in directly.” 

“ Ah, John,” said a voice,, " I knew you would be glad to see me.” 

It was Dick Turpin. 

Claude, at the moment, deeply congratulated himself that he had taken the 
hint about a brother, and not said anything to breed a suspicion that such was 
Mt the case ; but he was, at the same time, full of wonder to know how Dick 
could possibly have found out what had happened to him. 

“ I am, indeed, glad to see you, Tom,” said Claude. 

“ Oh, it’s all right,” said the turnkey, as he closed the door, “ There will be 
no throttling this time, I suppose.” 

The moment they were fairly alone, Claude said,— 

“ Dick, I am pleased, and afflicted at this visit.” 

<e How afflicted ?” 

<c At the danger you thrust yourself into.” 

“ Oh, don’t think of that. Danger is the element such men as you and k live 
in. It comes as natural to us as water to a fish ; but, speak low, and don’t pro¬ 
nounce my name, nor will I yours. Walls have ears they say, and I don’t feel 
much trust in anything, even being quite alone in Newgate.” 

” I will be careful; but how did you find me out ?” 

“I have many and some very strange sources of information. At some other 
time we will talk about that. Moments are precious just now; for, although, it is 
contrary to their orders to forbid me to visit you, upon my stating my near rela¬ 
tionship ; yet they will cut that visit as short as possible, you may depend.” 

“True—true !” 

I ‘^Then tell me, Claude, at once, what is best to be done, and Jack and I will 
do it. Bother my tongue ! I uttered your name just now, after myself giving 
you the caution not to do so.” 

“ Never mind. You spoke in a very low tone.” 

“ I hope 1 did.” 

“ Be assured you did, and that, as yet, all is well. There is only one course of 
conduct that you and Jack can adopt to aid me, and that is to follow Phillip Man¬ 
ning, and find out where he has bestowed Grace.” 

“ He has her, then ?” 

“ Yes ; the villain has been here and confessed as much. I have half choaked 
him, I believe; but I hope I have not wholly done so. The restoration of Grace 
to her father, untramelled by any promise to keep secret Phillip’s share in the 
infamous transaction, will be the signal for my instant liberation ; and if that can ,, 
take place before any awkward recognition of me takes place here, the whole affair 
will end well, and do to laugh at on a winter’s night. 

“ It shall be done.” 

“ Then I feel easy; for well I know that if it can be done at all, you and Jack 
are the persons to do it: and now, as regards Cicely, merely tell her that I am 
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engaged for a day or two upon a matter that has suddenly sprung up ; but it is 
quite needless to mention me in any connexion with this dreadful building, which 
is already sufficiently a bug'bear to her imagintaion.” 

“ All shall be as you wish in that respect.” 

“ Hilloa ! is the gossiping over?” cried the turnkey. “Ten minutes is all we 
allow.” ,, 

“ Yes, yes,” said Dick. “ Good-by, John.’* 

'‘Good-by,” said Claude. “All’s right. They are very civil to me here, 
Tom, and this man has been particularly so.” 

Both Claude and Dick felt the importance of propitiating the officials of Jthe 
prison, so Dick at once handed the man a guinea, saying— 

“ Take that as an earnest of another, when my brother here is declared inno* 
cent, which he is.” 

The turnkey tossed the coin in the air by a dexterousmovement of his thumb; 
and as he caught it in its descent, and placed it in his waistcoat pocket, he looked 
aside at Claude, saying—• **| h .“ 

‘5 He won’t fare the worse ; but mum is the word about the spangle.” 

“ AH*s right,” said Dick; “ I know. God bless you, brother John.—You will 
soon be out of this.’' ' h 1 

Claude was again alone, but his reception of visitors was not yet over. 
Phillip Manning had spoken for once in a way, just because it happened to suit 
him, the truth, when he said the judge was about to pay Claude a visit, and sure 
enough, Dick had hardly got well clear of Newgate, when the judge was an¬ 
nounced. „ *■ \ . ‘ 

Claude rose and received the old man with respect, for he could not quarrel 
with him, knowing well, that in his conduct towards him he acted as any one 
would have done under the circumstances, and probably with much more consi¬ 
deration, than any ordinary * person would have brought to bear upon the 
subject. ’ * ; L 

Claude was aware that the judge placed his own back; to the light, which gave 
him the advantage of seeing Claude’s features fully, while his own were partially 
shrouded; but Claude had no sort of objection to such an arrangement. Ho 
had no emotion of his mind, that might find expression upon his countenance, to 
conceal. . . , ‘ r u / ; • 

“You will perhaps be surprised at this visit,” said the judge. 

“No, sir. Your nephew told me of it.” 

“What, Phillip?” 

“ Even so, sir.” r o *i. ' < ». 

“ Then he has made already an attempt to move you to compassion for a 
father's sufferings ? What has been your answer ?” " 

“ Phillip has made no such' attempt.” 

“ Do not try, to deceive me. For what other motive could he seek you in this 
gloomy prison ?” * 1 

“ To add to his villany by attempting to get me to participate in a scheme of 
robbing you.” ! . : r ■•*/i 1 >5 

} “ Impossible!” 7; ) y , ' vtr . H '* 

*'And yet true, sir. 1 took him by the throat as my answer. They wrested 
him from me, or he would not have lived to deny the new charge against him as, 
of course, he will most freely and distinctly.” * . . 

“ Alas ! alas ! What am I .to think V s 

“ Nothing is more natural than that you should be thoroughly confused by all 
that has happened. You would need to have the prescience of the Almighty to 
see your way through the conflicting evidence that is brought before you. No¬ 
thing but the evidence now of your daughter, Grace, can be conclusive to your 
mind.” • m - •. * 

“ Restore her to me—restore her to me I” 

. “ I would that I could.” 

“ Hark your, sir; this child—this Grace—is the child of my old age. My only 
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judge once for all, that I was your child’s defender—that I rescued her * but that 
she nas been torn away from me and from you again. Look to Phillip for a 
further answer.” 

The judge groaned. 

“ es, sir ; I idd, and I add it most emphatically—Look to Phillip, whom 
you have loaded with benefits—to Phillip, whom you have had oecasion to for¬ 
give for much, and whom you have so forgiven. Look to him, and to him only, for 
your child.” 

** I am as one in a maze, I know not what to think, nor which way to more/* 
said the j udge, mournfully. 

“ Hark ye, sir, * said Claude, after a slight pause. “ I do not feel any degree 
of bitterness or resentment against you for this imprisonment which X innocently 
suffer. I admit it was forced upon you.” 

“If you be innocent,” said the judge, “ you are the most generous of men. 
But if guilty, you are— 

u Go on, sir. Being innocent, I can very well bear to hear what you would 
say of guilt.” 

u You are, then, of guilty, the most artful and spurious.” 

“ Excepting one.” 

“ What one ?” 

“Your nephew, Phillip, sir.* 

“ If I were once only assured of his guilt in the present instance, he should 
never again reach my heart; but it is too improbable. What could he, of 'all 
men, have to gain by the abduction of my child, but shame and want P* 

“ He knows that you are rich, sir.” 

“Granted that I am. What thenP* 

“ He knows that Grape is your only child, and that upon he? will devolve the 
greatest amount of your wealth. Thus calculating, then, his greet object was to 
get her to' consent to an union with him.” 

“ You are wrong. She has already explicitly refused him.* 

“Yes, but he hoped that by taking her from all who would befriend, he should 
be able to place her in such a position that even marriage with him would be far 
better than the shame which would be her position otherwise.” 

A flush of angry colour came to the judge’s cheeks. 

“ No, no,” he said, “ that is too much.” 

“In what way?” said Claude, speaking quickly. “Do you think that any¬ 
thing in the way of wickedness, thai you act I may imagine is in reality, too niuoh 
for Phillip to perpetrate ? I tell you, sir, he has been to me to-day.” 

1 know ii. lie has tried to move your heart.*’ 

“Move my heart? In good truth, sir, he did move both my heart and brain 
to that extent, that I could not keep my fingers from his throat. I did not kill 
him; but it will be some time before Phillip Man 1111 % forgets the clutch with 
which I held Mm, in consequence of moving ray heart,” 

The judge glared at Claude with au expression that looked almost like in¬ 
sanity, as he said— 

“ And what is your account of the interview you have had with Phillip ?** 

“ The true one ?” 

“ But its substance V* 

' “ That you will not believe it if I tell if to you ; and yet you shall know that 
he admitted to me he knew where Grace was, and his object in coming to me 
was to get me to take the guilt off his shoulders, by owning that I was the 
criminal, and asking of you a large sum for the restoration of your child, which 
sum he proposed to share with me. That was his errand.” 

The judge looked astonished. 

“ And your answer?*’ he said. 

“ Look for it upon Philip’s throat.” 

I khow no; what to think. I am bewildered. Your tone and manner is so 
like innocence, and yet the circumstances are so strongly against you, that 
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you may well suppose that even, with all my experience, I know not what to 
think.” 

“ Granted, sir. And now I will make to you a proposal/* 

“ Name it. If it tend to the restoartion of my child, you may make your own 
terms. Go on. Go on! 

“The first condition of my proposal is, that you will not insult me by 
supposing that what I am about to offer to do is for money. Do you consent to 
that?" 

“I do." 

u Then, sir, I will make an effort to get back your daughter from the hands of 
your nephew Phillip, if you will aid me to do so. I have friends without this 
prison. It matters not who or what they are, but for my sake they will do their 
.utmost to find out where Phillip has bestowed Grace. Their exertions will be 
something worth thinking of, but from you I must have certain facilities for 
them/* 

“ Name any sum required.” 

"It is not money. What I demand is that they come and go as they please to 
me in this prison, without question or hindrance.” 

5* Granted." 

** *Tis settled then. I demand too; that I may correspond with who I 
please without my letters being subject to the surveillance of the authorities of 
the prison." . . 

“ Send any letter you please, addressed to whom you like, under cover to me, 
and I pledge you my honour as a gentleman to forward it." 

“ I am quite satisfied, sir.*’ 

“ Then you will try your best ?” 

“ Sir—sir. Remember that you still suspect me guilty.* 1 
* f No, hardly now.” 

“Why am I here then ? Nay do not look confused, sir, at the seeming incon¬ 
sistency of your acts. Were I in your place, and you in mine, I daresay I should 
do as you do, and with that feeling, I of course find no fault with you. As 
soon as 1 can get any intelligence for you, satisfactory or otherwise, you. shall 
hear it.” 

[ “ I thank you, and be assured that if in this matter I have done you an in¬ 

justice, I have both the will and the power to amply indemnify you for it. You 
shall want for nothing here.” 

u I thank you. I am certainly not partial to prison fare/* 

“Then you know what it is ?** said the judge, quickly. 

| “ Yes," said Claude, “ and I can well see that that admission tells much against 

me in your mind. But let it go. You will find that there are worse men out of 
prison by far, sir, than in them, and that piece of knowledge may be of the first 
importance to you upon the seat of judgment/* 

The judge rose and went tc the door of Claude*s cell. A turnkey was within 
call, to whom he said— 

| “ Is the governor up ?** 

. “ Yes, my lord judge," said the man, “and he will be happy to see you.” 

** 7ery well. I wan*t to speak to him/’ Then turning to Claude, he said— 
“You may write to me with safety, and you will find, by the free egress and 
ingress of your friends, if you send for them, that the agreement is being carried 
out.” 

Claude bowed. 

, The door of theprison room was closed, and again barred and locked, and Claude 
was alone. 

“All may yet be well/* he said, as he paced the narrow confines of the apart¬ 
ment. “ If Dick and Jack can be but the means of restoring Grace to her father, 
the tale that she will have to tell will complete my justification, and all I shall 
then ask will be an instant release. Oh, that I were on the road again, breathing 
the free air of Heaven from the back of my gallant steed.’* '' 
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The very first thing now that Claude wished to do was to make Dick and Jack 
aware of the sort of bargain he had made with the judge. 

This could now easily be accomplished by writing to them and putting the 
utmost confidence in the promise of the judge to forward his letters without any 
examination, provided they were addressed to him, he wrote the particulars of 
the conversation we have worded, ending by saying— 

“ To save me, detectThiliip Manning. • I leave it to the skill and the friendship 
of you both, to do so much for me,” 


CHAPTER CLIII. 

JACK AND DICK GO UPON THE TRACK OF PHILLIP MANNING, AND MAKE A 

DISCOVERY. 

# 

The cogitations of Phillip Manning, after his interview with Claude, could not 
be of a pleasant character. In addition to being half choked, he had, by his folly 
and his criminality in the whole transaction, placed himself in a most uncomfort¬ 
able situation. 

Gladly, most gladly, would he now have backed out of che affair, if he could 
possibly have done so without compronrsing himself beyond all power of 
redemption with his uncle. 

Whatever scenes or follies of extravagance the old judge might from time to 
time be inclined to forgive his nephew, it was not at all probable that- if he came 
before him in the character of the abductor of his much-loved child, that he 
could feel anything but the most intense indignation. 

Phillip felt this. 

We will, preceding the receipt of Claude's letter by Dick and Jack—by-the-by, 
it was addressed to the latter, for Claude felt that Jack deserved the compliment 
at his hands—take a peep at the proceedings of Master Phillip. 

We have already stated that while Claude was carrying on that most inauspi¬ 
cious dialogue with the old judgp, Phillip had gone into the street, and found the 
carnage which contained Grace. 

The young creature had been waiting most anxiously for the return of Claude, 
and when the coach door was opened, she looked for nothing but to see him, and 
to hear some message from her father. 

When the hateful countenance of Phillip Manning met her gaze, she seemed 
as though her life were evaporating, and she could only gaze upon him with a 
speechless despair. 

“ You are mine/' he said. You are mine. Ha! ha ! I have you once 
again, and your are mine.” 

Overcome completely by the sound of these terrible words, a dimness, as if the 
world were enveloped in a mist, came before her eyes, and she swconed, falling to 
the bottom of the carriage. 

“ Good!” said Phillip. “ Good !'» 

He at once closed the carriage door, and having carefully fastened it, he 
mounted himself on the box, and drove off. 

Where and how she was bestowed, will be best understood by a slight detail of 
the circumstances that ensued, upon her coming to her senses again. 

, When Grace opened her eyes, all was darkness—darkness, too, of the most 
profound character—so that although she held up her 'hand before her eyes, she 
could not see it. 

At first her memory was so confused that she could not recollect the various , 
circumstances of the last twenty-four hours ; but this state of inertitude did not! 
last long, for gradually circumstance by circumstance then came back to her 
in detail, all the events that had placed her in her present position, but what that 
position was she could only conjecture. 
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She at first felt fearful that she was ip some sort’ of bondage that would pre¬ 
vent her from rising; but she found that that was not the case, and she gained 
her feet. 

** Father ! father ! Help me !” she cried. 

The echo of her own voice was the only answer that was returned to her cry 
for aid. 

u Just Heaven l” she cried, “ what will become of me ?” 

1 She rank upon her knees, and remained for some time in that attitude of 
supplication to the Deity, begging for that mercy and consideration which, if 
extended to any one in this world, surely should be to one so pure and so fault¬ 
less as she was. 

When she rose from this act of devotion, she felt greatly refreshed in spirit, 
and much more able to reason calmly upon her perilous situation. She did not 
entertain the smallest doubt* as to the fact of her being again in the power of 
Phillip Manning, and she resolved that, let what might occur, he should not see,' 
any evidences of fear upon her part now. j 

“ If I subdue him,” she said, “ it will only be by showing no fear. His 
dastard spirit would rejoice in my despondency, as much as it will be cowed by 
an appearance of courage." 

| There could not possibly be a juster mode o* reasoning than this, as regarded, 
Phillip Manning. His was just the sort of .disposition to indulge in weak 
triumph where he found submission, but to be abashed and shrinking before that 
real courage, which even in the midst of his power should defy him. 

| Having come to this resolve, Grace began, as well as the intense darkness 
would permit her, to feel about the room, in order to ascertain its proportions, 
and, if possible, find some window or other aperture, by which she could get light. 

. After a time she did find the window. But the shutteri were fast closed. 

( She could only tell by the feel that a window it was ; but all her exertions did 
not enable her to find any means of unclosing the shutters. 

Suddenly, while she was engaged upon the attempt, she heard a rattling noise 
and from beneath a door, she saw a thin pencil of light. 

Clasping her hands, she waited in expectation of what might then ensue, fully, 
determined to defy Phillip to the utmost. 

Sue heard a key rattle in a lock—she heard a heavy bolt drawn from the out¬ 
side of a door, and then it opened, and Phillip Manning, conveying a lamp in one 
hand, appeared before her. 

| The sudden glare of light from the lamp, after the intense darkness she had 
| been in, was painful to her eyes at first, but in the course of a moment orj 
two, that feeling wore off, and she was able to move her hand from before 
them. Phillip had paused upon the threshold, and was looking into the room 
with an inquiring gaze. 

“ Grace ! he said, “ Grace!’’ 

She would not answer him/’ 

“ Good Heaven !” he exclaimed, “she has not escaped ?” 

He rushed into the room with vehemence, but when he saw her standing by 
the window he drew a long breath of most exquisite relief, and holding the 
lamp above his head, he said—7 

“ So you are here?’’ 

Still she would not answer him. 

“ This obstinacy,” he said, “ will not avail you. Grace, do you know where 
you are ?’’ 

1 “ Yes,” she replied. 

“ Ah ! you know V* 

“ I am in the hands of a villain, so far as he thinks, but in reality I am, as he 
too is in the hands of Heaven.” 

ei Let Heaven open the door, then, for you,” he said, with a sneer ; “ but I 
am not going to quarrel with you, Grace. I come to bring you freedom and 
( happiness.” 
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She started and felt her colour come ana go at the delightful prospect, but fearing 
. some villany, as, indeed, she had abundant cause to do, she said nothing. 

! “ You have but to acquiese in what I shall propose to you,” he added, “ and 

you will be never again subject to such an annoyance as you now suffer from ; 
your fate is in your own hands.” 

“ Go on,” she said, finding that he would not continue speakin g unless she 
made some sort of rep’y to him—“ go on.” 

“ You encourage me to proceed,” he said. “ ’Tis well that you should do so, 
and I am glad, indeed, to find you so reasonable. Now, Grace, you know that 
I love you.” 

“ You—love—me ?” 

“ Yes, and why not ?” 

“ Oh, HO, DO, nO !” ■* 

“ You doubt it ? I ought to be able to convince you of your error.” 

“ No, Philip, no. Love desires the happiness of its ooject, but you do not, 
cannot love but one. It is not in your nature.” 

“ And that one is you?” 

No, no.” 

“ What absurd story have you got hold of to my prejudice? Who could have 
dared to tell you falsely that 1 love another? Name at once the author of the 
calumny ? Who is it you would say that I love V* 

** Yourself, Phillip. Only yourself.” 

He looked abashed. 

* e Pshaw!” he said, after taking a few moments to recover himself. Pshaw! 
This is only some foolish delusion. My love for you is so great that, you see, in 
the face of the most serious obstacles, I have taken you away j and now, Grace, 
you have only to consent to be mine, and you shall be'at liberty.” 

“ Look you, Phillip. Where death bj some lingering torture upon the one 
hand, and you upon the other. I would gladly, if no other mode of escaping 
from you presented itself, endure the bitterest pangs.” 

“ You only say this, Grace.” 

“ I think it, too.” 

“No, n©, or if you do, your mind will change some day. Peihaps the beauty 
upon which you, no doubt, pride yourself, will fade after the confinement of a 
ye«r or two in this place, and you will be right glad to embrace my offer. I 
will keep you here until you go mad and your father dies, and then I will produce 
you, and as your next of kin, claim the benevolent care of you and all your 
property. Ha! ha!” 

“ O., Phillip do you, can you think there is a God above us ?” 

“ I care not.” 

“ The time will come for you to care, indeed.” 

“Ha! ha! You would attempt to frighten me by religious terrors, would you? 
but such a course will not do for Phillip Manning. I am long pa3t all that. Let 
us kiss and be friends.” 

“ Away! do not pollute me by your touch.” 

“ Now by all that’s-I’ve halt a mind. But no; that would be folly. You 

will think better of all this, Graced I am willing to restore you to your father, 
upon condition that you immediately give me your hand, and likewise to tell to 
him, to account for your absence, such a tale as I shall concoct for you.” 

“ Never—never !” 

“ Beware—beware 1” 

“Beware of what?—Of you, poor villain? No! You have the heart to 
think of deep crimes, but not the courage to perpetrate them ! I am not afraid of ( 
jou, Phillip Manning, and I never shall be. My first act the moment I see my 
father’s face, will be to proclaim to him you villany, and to ask his utmost grati¬ 
tude for him who rescued me from you some time since, and to whom some sad 
accident must have happened, or I should not have again fallen into your 
power." __ 
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“He’s in Newgate.” 

“ Newgate ?” .... . 

« Yes, charged by your father, at my instigation, with your abduction. Your 
father is fully possessed with a belief that he has secreted you somewhere, and 
will no doubt, exert the utmost rigour of the law against him. But you can save 
him.” 

« 11 ” 

*‘Yes; by consenting to become mine he shall be released. All that is required 
is that your father should be to a certain extent mystified in the affair, which will 
do him no harm.” 

** Once and for all,” replied Grace, “ I reject with scorn your proposals. If I 
suffer—if my generous and gallant preserver suffer—if my father suffer, let the 
account of all these deeds be asked of you at the judgment seat of the Almighty. 

It is your work, Phillip.” —- 

“ We shall see,” said Phillip, “ we shall see.” 

He glaied at her with such fiendish ferocity, that even boldly as she had 
hitherto maintained herself towards him, she almost shrank before him, fearing 
that he might descend to personal violence. 

I This no doubt would have been the result of the interview, but really, Phillip 
felt a decree of terror at,the young girl, half a child as she was which kept him 
back; and besides, he knew that there could be no hope of anything in the 
shape of a reconciliation if he once laid his hand upon her in anger. 

He drew back. 

(t Thank my clemency,” he said. 

She did not condescend to contradict him. Her attitude and the expression 
upon her face were fully sufficient to show him what her feelings were upon the 
subject. 

For a few moments now, a death-like stillness subsided in the room ; and find¬ 
ing she was not likely to break it, Phillip said— 

Perhaps you are not quite aware, that by the law as it stands at present, it is 
death to abduct from her nome a person of your age ? When he who now lies in 
Newgate upon that charge, suffers on the scaffold, I will bring you an account of 
hl3 last moments. ' 

j Without waiting for~her reply to this, which he thought likely enough might 
be one he did not wish to hear, he abruptly left the room. 

All was dark again. 

When she found herself alone, the feelings of Grace underwent rather a sort of 
revulsion, and she trembled excessively and wept. But her natural good sense— 
her education and her courage, soon rose up against the longer continuance of 
such a state of depression, and she rallied amazingly. 

“ No—no,” she said, “ I may suffer, and all who are dear to me may suffer* 
but I will not deviate from that path which I know and feel to be the right one.” 

She found her way, notwithstanding the intense darkness in which she was, 
to the couch upon which she had been lying before her recovery, and sitting 
upon its edge, she began as calmly as she could to think over her position, 
and its meagre prospects. 

While she was thus occupied, she heard the voice of Phillip in the passage, if 
passage it were, outside the door of the room, saying— 

“ Be quick—be quick!” 

The door was opened, and while he held the light, an old decrepid hag of a 
woman carue in with some bread and a pitcher of water. 

“ Here, my honey,” she said, in a strong Irish accent, “ don’t say we starves 
you, any way.” 

“ Peace * cried Phillip. I 

“ Musha I master, I was only saying to the little ladybird that any how 
we-” 

u Peace, I say.—Come away.” 
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The old woman hobbled out of the room again, and Phillip carefully fastened 
the door.. She heard him fumbling at it for some time, and it was clear he was 
roost particular about the fastenings* 


CHAPTER CLIV. 

JACK REPLENISHES CLAUDE’S PURSE.—THE PURSUIT OP PHILLIP. 

he letter that Claude sent through the orders of Judge Manning to Jack 
came duly to hand. 

Dick had completely forgone his intentions of leaving that part of the country, 
and now signtfadto Jack, that he.would devote himself entirely to the service of 
Claude, in the matter of his most unjust imprisonment. 

To say that Jack was pleaded at this determination is to say very little, fur in 
point of fact he was overjoyed at it. 

“It is such brave friends as yourself/’ said Jack, "that Claude wants, now 
he is in difficulty and danger.” f 

"Well,” replied Dick, " he slrall not be either in difficulty or in danger for long 
if our exertions can rescue hi ! o; Let us set about it, Jack, with good will, and if 
we do not succeed in finding out where this rascal, Phillip Manning has bestowed 
the young lady, it will, indeed, be an odd thing to me.” 

Where there’s a will, there s certainly, in a vast number of cases, a way, and 
so Dick and Jack set about placing themselves upon the track of Master 
Phillip. £ 

They both remounted at the farmhouse, where Cicely was in comfort and 
security, and at a brisk trot went towards London. Jack seemed to be consider¬ 
ing something, and suddenly he said— - ; |v 

“ Money is a good thing to have plenty of in Newgate.” 

<( In good truth it is,” replied Dick. “ The power of money by no means 
ceases at the vestibule of Newgate.” ^ t > c 'r ~ #: 

"Well, then, I know it is quite impossible, what with one thing and another, 
that Claude can be even moderately well provided ; so the only thing I can think 
of doing is to get him some.” ' 

" I understand you,” said Dick, with a smile ; "you would levy a contribu¬ 
tion upon some traveller ?” . • *.- 

" I would.” 

v “ Don’t let me, then, be at all in your way; and if can] render you any as¬ 
sistance, depend upon me.” 

“ Many thanks.. I am resolved to stop the first traveller me meet, who shall 
look worth the robbing. If there are two, I shall, of course, be glad for you to 
tackle one of them while I make free with the purse of the other; and who 


knows but we may be lucky enough to get him a good round sum by our exer¬ 
tions?” * * v - ' * - '* i. :s 

' Dick could not help smiling at the seriousness with which Jack spoke of their 
exertions, as though it was some legitimate business affair ; but he said, 

jocosely— ' * ■ 1 ; f /. Kf. 

es, Jack, and I promise you that I will manage to keep up the supply to 
Claude, as long as he is not in a position to help himself. Who knows bnt some 
of these 'fine nights I may get a wound which may so far disable me as to make 
me fall into the hands of the Philistines myself?” 

“ It may happen to any of us/’ said Jack. 

"Well/ added Dick, "you may rely upon my co-operation with you, if it 
be necessary.” 

Jack expressed bis acknowledgments with infinite gravity, and the two made 
their way at an easy canter to London. 

At that period, the environs of the metropolis, to the west and to the north in 
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particular, presented a strikingly rural appearance, and you got quite among the 
houses before you lost the aspect of the country. To a greater extent than any 
other roads out of London, these environs now present rural aspects; for when the 
traveller reaches Hampstead or Acton, he might, by a very small stretch of ima¬ 
gination, fairly enough fancy himself many miles from the giant city. 
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PHILIP MANNING RESOLVES MURDER GRACE WHEN DICK SEIZES AND SECURES HIM, 


Thus, then, although both Jack and Dick were very dose to Oxford-street, 
they by no means despaired of meeting with some one whom they might ease of 
a little ready cash. They-were passing through a long avenue of trees, not far 
off what is now called the New-road, leading towards Acton, when they became 
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“ I hear the sound.” ' 

“ Shall I leave you to the adventure if it be only one man ?” 

“ Yes, if you will be so good, and another time I will give you the road in the 
same way.” 

“ Don't mention that. I know your motive, and am quite contented that you 
should have all the spoil, upon this occasion, to take to our mutual friend, 
Claude.” 

Dick accordingly left the side of Jack, and rode so close to the trees on one 
side of the road, and with so quiet a step, too, that it was next thing to impossi¬ 
ble he could be seen. 

Jack posted himself in the centre of the road. 

In the course of a few minutes the sound of the approaching wheels became 
very distinct, and Jack’s experience told him that it was only a two-wheeled 
vehicle that was coming. A feeling of great disappointment came over him, for 
it might only be some commercial traveller, after all, with nothing worth the stop¬ 
ping him for. Still he resolved upon making the experiment, and when the gig, 
for a gig it was, came sufficiently near, he called out— 

I “Stop!” 

The voice in which he spoke was quite loud enough to have reached further than 
the gig, and its occupant, and the result was an instant draw-up of the vehicle* 

Jack galloped towards it, and when he got quite close, he said in calm deter¬ 
mined tones- 

f Your money, or your life and money both ?* 

The person who had been driving was evidently in such a state of terror that 
he could not speak; but Jack could hear his teeth chattering together like a pair 
of castanets, 

“ Comply with my demand quickly,” he said, “ and you are in no danger.” 

“1—I have only got eighteen-pence—-* 

Plio [ pho l' 1 

“ Oh, good Mr. Highwayman, it’s a melancholy fact, it is, indeed. I’m a very 
poor fellow, upon my word I am.” 

“ Who are you ?” said Jack. “ l fancy I have heard your voice before, some¬ 
where; and if 1 know any good of you, I will let you off. I cannot see your 
face. Why don’t you have lights to your gig P” 

“ Yes—yes, good sir, I had.” • 

“ Where are they, then ?” 

“ They—they mowed out, „ood Mr. Highwayman. I’ve only got a small 
matter of eighteen-pence. Indeed, that’s all.* 

“ We shall see. Who are you 1 Speak at once, or I shall take some means 
of unloosening your tongue that you won’t like.” 

“ My name, sir, is—is Thomas * 

“ Thomas what 

*« Brereton, sir* Fra usually called plain Tom Brereton, sir; of course, a 
gentleman like yon, air, may call me what he likes. Take my eighteen-pence, ? md 
spare my life,” 

“Ah,” said Jack, ** I thought J knew your voice. Why, you art a terrible 
rascal, Mr. Tom Brereton, I have heard of you. Do you know anything of 
Claude Duval ?" 

“ I’m done. I’m done. I’m a dead man! I’m as good as done for. The 
Lord have mercy upon me. It s Claude Duval himself. Oh, don’t cut me off in 
the flower of my youth, don’t; I’m too great a sinner, indeed I am, and ought t# 
have time given me to repent.” 

“You are a sinner 1 know,” said Jack ; “ but don’t be going off with the idea 
that you are stopped by Claude Duval, for I am not he. You ought to know that 
well enough by my voice; which is'so strikingly different from his ; nor is he in 
my company, nor in any way connected with this affair. Yet by chance I hap¬ 
pen to know you are a great rascal, and have behaved yourself as badly as po&- 
i sible to him.” 
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“ Oh, no, no, no——” 

“ I say yes.” 

“ Good Mr. Highwayman, you really are [quite mistaken. You don’t know 
how fond I am of Claude Duval.” 

“ Fond of him V ’ 

(t Yes; I value him next to the apple of my eye, indeed I do. If you come 
near him, pray give my respects to him, and tell him how glad I shall always he 
t o see him. Good night, sir, good night. I hope you may do a good stroke of 
b usiness to night. Good night, sir.’ 

“Move one inch, and I will blow your brains out.” 

“ Oh, dear—oh, dear. What’s that V* 

“What?” 

Quite involuntarily Jack looked in the direction that Tom Brereton pointed to, 
and at that moment, relying probably upon having a fast horse in the gig, Tom 
made a desperate attempt to be off, hut Jack was one too many for him at that 
game, and darting to the horse’s head, secured him in a moment. 

“ This is very uncivil of you,” said Jack; “ you wanted to leave me, did you, 
without any acknowlegements for your civility % but I will put it out of your 
power to play such another trick. I have wasted too long a time upon you 
already.” 

Tom translated these words into a direct threat to murder kim, and throwing 
himself out of the gig, he fell upon his knees in the road, crying— 

“ Spare my life, and take all I have. I have got a ,€100 with me, good Mr. 
Highwayman, that I stole myself, for you can’t think how I have been taken in 
in marrying.” 

“ You deserve any fate,” said Jack. 

With this he at once cut the traces of the horse, and set the creature at 
liberty from the chaise, so that Tom Brereton had no opportunity of again 
trying to give him the slip. He then approached him, and clapping a pistol to 
his face, said— 

“ The money. Give it up at once.” 

“ Here, Sir. Here good Mr. Highwayman. Here. Do you know, sir, I stole it 
from my wife, who stole it from the dressing room of a lady, that she has 
gone to live with as maid. I was going to make off with it, sir, if you please, 
out of the country ; and I stole the gig too, sir, and I stole the horse.” 

“ Why, you incorrigible rascal, you will tell me next that you stale the coat 
that is upon your back.” 

Ah, sir. I stole the whole suit, that I did, sir.” 

“Then you can’t blame me,” said Jack. “ You may depend upon my giving 
your compliments and kind regards to Claude Duval, if ever I should come across 
him, and in the meantime I wish you a very good night.” 

“ Won’t you give me back some of the money, sir ?” 

“ Give you back some P How absurd. No, Mr. Tom Brereton, you must do 
the best you can with what you have left.” 

<e Left! Gracious ! I have not one farthing.” 

u Nonsence, you know you have eighteen-pence in change which you 
were kind enough to offer m?, so don't tell me you have nothing. Good night.” 

Tom Brereton fell with a groan to the ground, and Jack galloped back to join 
Dick, who, by going at a very easy pace, gave him an opportunity of easily doing 
so. 

Success,” said Dick. 

“ Yes. Ample. A £100 in gold.” 

“ Hurrah, that is good. It will relieve Claude from many a disagreeable in 
Newgate, that otherwise, without money, he would be compelled to submit to. I 
congratulate you.” v 

“ Yes, and what makes it more pleasant by a great deal,” said Jaek, “ is that 
I have taken it from an old enemy of Claude’s, and a man whom 1 know to be 
one of the most contemptible scoundrels the world ever sa w.” j 
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“ That m better and better." 

It is ; and now we have nothing to do, but to push on for London as quickly 
as possible, for 1 long to put myself into communication with Claude.” 

“ Will you venture within the wall? of Newgate ?’* 

Jack gave a slight shudder, and then he replied— 

“Yes, I will to see Claude j and perhaps it will do me good, by preventing 
the thought of that building being such a bugbear to my iaiagination as it is now.’* 
“There can be no doubt of that/’ said Dick, “and [ encourage your visit, for 
I am quite convinced Claude would not have told you in his letter it might be 
made with safety, unless he had had ample reason to say so.** 

“ That is precisely my opinion.** 

By this time they had reached Oxford Street, and Dick proposed that they 
should halt for a moment or two at a noted hostel on the left-hand aide of 
the way called “ Hercules’s Club,** where knights of the road were accustomed 
to bait. 

“We shall hear the news of the day there/* said Dick. “For my own 
part I am full of apprehension that Claude will not be able to preserve his 
incognito in Newgate-’; and in such a case, the whole aspect of affairs will be 
changed, and any visit to him might be attended with the most dangerous of all' 
consequences.*’ 

“What?” said Jack. 

“ The arrest of the visiters. But here we are at the * Hercules’s Club,* and 
we will take a glass without dismounting and ask the news of the landlord/* 

“ Does he know you, Dick ?** 

“ Perfectly well, and if he knew you likewise it would be no matter, for you 
would be as safe as you are now. But do not fancy that upon that account £ 
am going to'tell him a word about you. Your secret is your own,'not mine/* 
Jack was quite satisfied with this assurance. 

A very few moments brought them to the door of the hostel, which Dick had 
spoken of in such terms of commendation ; and in answer to his call,, a man 
appeared at the door, who said in rather a crusty tone. 

“ Who are you, I wonder 1” 

“ Look again,” said Dick. ° 

“ Eh ? Bless my soul, yes it is you. Well, who would have thought of seeing 
you in this quarter of the world. Come in ?’* 

“ No, thank you. I can come in. It is not my part of the country this certainly. 
But I have business in London. Bring us out a cup of wine, sueh as I know you 
have at hand for a friend, and then we must be off again.’* 

“ That will I,” said the landlord. 

The wine was brought in an antique silver flagon, and Jack and Dick divided 
it between them. Then Dick, in a careless way, said to the landlord— 

** Is there any news stirring ?’* 

“No. None that I know of.*’ 

“ By-the-by, have you heard anything of Duval s lately 2” 

“ Only that he is still on the Western Road, that is all." * ■ ' 


CHAPTER CLY. 

THE RESCUE OF GRACE MANNING. 

From this reply of the landlord’s, botji Dick and Jack were quite satisfied 
that up to that time Claude’s incognito had not been blown upon. If he had 
been discovered in Newgate, the news would have got to no place with greater 
alacrity than to the “ Hercules’s Clob.” 

“ Thank you," said Dick, as he returned the empty flagon io the landlord. 
“ The next time I come I hope I shall be able to step in, and have a gossip with 
you about old times.’* # 
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u I hope so too,” said the landlord; “ you have been a good friend, Dick, 
to me, and mine, and there is no man ] should be more glad to see at all times.” 

Dick shook hands with him, and then Jack and he rode off at a rapid pace down 
Oxford Street. 

“ I will take Claude the money, Jack,” said Dick//* if you in the least way feel 
any repugnance to going into Newgate.” 

* f No. I have made up my mind to it,” said Jack ; “ and I am so bound up in 
the service of Claude, that I feel confident now I shall be able to go through 
with the affair.” 

“ Very good, f am glad to hear you say so. We will find a place to put up 
our nags, and I will make what changes we think necessary in our costume; and 
we will, in a serious manner, undertake this job of unasking the villany of Phillip 
Manning.” 

“ And we shall succeed Dick.” 

“ In good truth it,will go hard with us, as well as with]others, if we don’t ;*for 
a trifle don’t stop me when once 1 undertake a thing.” 

“ Nor shall it stop me.” 

"And in addition to my feelings,” added Dick, "for Claude in this matter, 
and my great anxiety to see him safe out of the stone pitcher, in the Old Bailey. 
J have got used to the road, and the free balmy air of the open country, and the 
sweet smell of the hay, and the songs of the birds, that it is quite a sacrifice for 
me to spend twenty-four hours in London.” 

I, too,” said Jack, “ love the open air, and the birds, and the trees, and the 
flowers.” 

. “ A b Jack, as all must, who compare such beauties with the grimy town; 
but business, my friend, is business, and must be attended to. We will see Claude 
free, and then hurrah for the road again, and the open sky. After all, Jack, what 
life is like ours?” 

•i What indeed.” 

“We enjoy existence with very few of its cares. With a good steed; a pair of 
pops that can be depended on, and a light heart—we are happier than kings.” 

“ Yes,” said Jack, “ I was once, but I am now spirit-broken.” 

“Not so, old fellow. You will come round again in good time, and the name 
of Sixteen-string Jack will yet be spoken as it was once spoken of. Why, folks 
used to delay journeys on your account once upon a time ; and you were a* well 
known upon the great north road, as any old sign. It was always a question if 
any one came off a journey in that direction, * Did you meet the famous highway¬ 
man, Sixteen-string JackY ” 

Jack’s face glowed for a moment with the remembrance of old times, and he 
said in a voice of emotion— 

“ I never was grasping, or cruel either.” 

“ No, Jack, I never heard that you were, either. It is not in your nature to 
be cruel or grasping. But here we are.” / 

“ Where ?” * 

‘j Why, close to Soho, where I will find you a lodging in which you can sleep 
securely, and where our cattle will be well taken care of. In the morning, then, 
you can make yourself up for your visit to Newgate ; and after that we will be 
like bloodhounds upon the track of that scoundrel, who has got Claude into this 
mess.” 

“ We will.” 

Jack fully expected to find Dick stop at some house of ordinary entertainment, 
the landlord of which he knew ; but to his surprise Dick drew up at the door of 
a quiet looking house in Dean Street, which, from its private and respectable ex¬ 
terior, looked as though it belonged to some people vrho were highly proper^ and 
well to do in the world. 

“ Why surely you don't bait here ?” said Jack, 

<‘Yes,” said Dick. 

“ Well, you know best, of course.” • . ... \ * 
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“ I know the people. Jack* This is one of the safest cribs m all London* I 
don’t mean to say that the master of this house will be quite delighted to sec you 
and I; but for all that, he will pay us every attention in the world, and we shall 
be quite safe.* 

“Who is he?” 

“ I can better tell you, Jack, what he is than who he is. In plain terms, he 
keeps a fence.” 

Ah, a receiver ?” ' * } 

° Yes, and one of the richest in London. He don’t intefere with petty spoil* 
nor is he at all known to petty thieves; but to such as I and Claude, and to such 
as you, J ,ek, he is quite a patron, and keeps his house open to us, although he 
does not wish aisy of us to come except upon an emergency; but of that he can 
be no judge; so he will make us* welcome, fancying this is one.” 

<f Must he know me 2” 

t He does know all you have to tell him, I suspect.” 

“ Indeed V 

“ Yes, Jack ; he told me the last time I saw him, although at that time I Was 
far from believing it, that you were alive, and expressed a wish to see you, and a 
desire to be of what service to you he could. How he came by the secret of your 
resuscitation I know not; but such men as lie have a thousand unknown resources 
of information. At all events, you may depend upon your absolute safety in 
his house.” 

Jack was a little shaken at the idea of his being known i but the assurances of 
his safety, which he knew Dick wouid be the last person in the world to make if 
he did not feel quite confident upon that subject; reconciled him. 

i( In that case then,” said Jack, “ I prefer that I should be named to him at 
once. If a man be trusted at all, let him be trusted wholly.” 

“ That is good, both in principle and in practice, Jack,” said Dick. “ There 
is no knowing the mischief that results from half-confidence; I will at once in« 
troduce you to Josiah Franklin.” 

“ Oh, is that h's name?” 

‘‘ Yes, and he is one of the most respected quakers in London.” 

“ Quakers r° > 

Dick laughed. 

“ I thought, Jack,” he said,“ that would surprise you; but our'friend here is a 
quaker. He knows Claude very well, and has upon more than one occasion 
accommodated him with a suit of quaker’s apparel.” 

“ I have seen him so attired,” said Jack. 

. “ Then he got the clothing from Franklin ; and after that I hope you 
trust in his good faitb, and in your own perfect safety, beyond a doubt.” 

“ It was beyond a doubt before, Dick ; and yet I am glad to hear that Claude 
knows and trusts this man. I wonder he never mentioned him to me.” 

“ He could not. Franklin makes his intruders promise that they will not 
mention him to their nearest and dearest friends ; and I should not now have 
dreamt for a moment of bringing you to his house, if he had not, as I have already 
mentioned, expressed a wish to see you.” . sr rk* be* 

Jack held Dick’s bridle while he dismounted, and when Dick rung at the door 
bell,.it was answered by one of the most serious-looking domestics that 1 could be 
imagined. 

“ Is Mr. Franklin within ?” 

“ Friend,” said the servant, * c hast thou a card 
r Yes,” said Dick. 

He took a card from his pocket-book. It was an odd enougn card, for there 
was nothing upon it but a diamond, such as is used in playing cards. In fact, he 
presented to t«e serious footman the ace of diamonds. 

“ Verily, humph !” said that personage. f ‘ Wilt thee walk in V* 

“Yes, and my friend likewise. ’ 

“ Has thy friend a card V* 
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*\ No, but he will have. It's all right. We want the horses taken care of for 
a day or so." 

“ Leave them to mv care, friend, and thou shall not be disappointed,*’ said the 
serious domestic, without altering a muscle of his countenance. 

Dick beckoned to Jack to come in, while the serious domestic called some one 
up from the lower part of the house, who took immediate charge of the cattle. 

In another moment Jack and Dick were both in the passage or hall of the 
house, and the door was closed. 

This house, which for many years was inhabited by Josiah Franklin, the 
Quaker, is still standing in Dean Street, Soho. Perhaps the present proprietors 
would not thank us for pointing it out, so we will content ourselves oy saying 
that it is a large one, and on the right hand side of the way going southward. 

The hall—and it was not a mere passage as is too often the case, dignified by 
the name of one, but a really large spaee—was handsomely got up. Dingy-look- 
ing busts, with a respectable amount of dust upon them, stood grimly upon 
brackets looking down upon the intruders ; and some large pictures hung against 
the ample wall. 

** I will announce thee, friend," said the serious domestic, “ if thou wilt have 
patience for a short time.*" 

“ Don’t hurry yourself," sail Dick. 

“ Well,** said Jack in a lpw voice, when they were alone In the hall. “ This 
is a place worth knowing. I suppose Franklin makes it well worth his while ?” 

“ Not a doubt of that. When a quaker is a rogue, he is an outrageous one, 
you may depend. The garb of sanctity in this world forms one of the most 
admirable cloaks for all sorts of iniquity.’* 

“ Not a doubt of it.” 

“ Now, Jack, I'look upon you and I as bold, honest men, compared to such a 
fellow as this Franklin. It is true that we say, 6 Stand to a true man upon the 
king’s highway,' but we say it boldly, and he may have a shot at us for our 
pains ; but there are thousands of men in this great city of London, who rob 
their neighbours with a_smirk and a smile, and go to church regularly, who would, 
if you were to call them anything but honest men, be ready to leap down your 
throat." 

Jack was rather amused at the vehemence of Dick, but he could not help 
fully agreeing with him in what he had just said. It was too true to be dispute 1. 
In about three minutes the serious domestic came back to them, and said— 

“ If thou wilt follow me even to the room that is at the back of the dwelling, 
I will introduce thee to Mr. Franklin, as the vain and the giddy call him, but to 
plain Josiah as he is called by the devout.*’ 

“ Lead the way, then, you hypocritical rascal,” said Dick. 

The serious domestic did not seem at ah put out of the way by these words. 
He only shook his head and uttered a sort of groan, which might be supposed to 
he deprecatory of the sinfulness of mankind in general. 

Dick and Jack were presently ushered into a large, handsome room, situated at 
the back of the house, and they found there seated a small man, plainly attired in 
a quaker’s costume, who rose at their entrance, and with a grave air said— 

“ Be seated, friends. Thou both art welcome, k Leave us, Aminadab." 

When the door was closed, Dick pointed to Jack, and said— 

“This is Sixteen-string Jack." 

The quaker did not suffer the least emotion to be visible upon his face, as 
he said— « 

t( Friend, I am glad to see thee, to whieh end indeed I did express a wish to 
;hy friend, Turpin, here. I heard that, notwithstanding thou hadst been hanged 
by the neek at the place called Tyburn, that thou wtsrt still in the land cJf the 
living." 

u Yes,"said Jack. “I was recovered after execution." 

“ Truly friend, thy case is a singular one. Hast thou any swag V 
“ No,” said Jack; “I have nothing." # 
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“No doubt, Turpin, thou hast some.” ; ■, r >» 

** Not a scrap/* said Dick. 

“ Them what the devil, friend Turpin, I ask thee, didst thou come here for 
If thou hast no swag, d—n thee, why didst thou trouble me V* 

“Bf patient,” said Turpin, “and I will tell you. Claude Duval is in.the 
stone pitcher at last.” V s ; 

A slight shade of increased colour at these words seemed to pass over the face 
of Franklin, but he did not speak. v ,,^ ; 

“ Yes,” added Dick. “ He is there, sure enough, and it is about that business 
that ack and 1,much otherwise against oar own inclinations, have come to town.” 

” It is very strange,” said Franklin, “ that I did not know of this. Thou must^ 
friend, bfc misinformed thyself. My information is generally tolerably close upon 
the fact. £ will ring and inquire.” 

u Spare yourself the trouble," said Dick, arresting the hand of the quaker as 
it grasped a bell-rope. “ Spare yourself the trouble, friend Franklin, and you 
will soon find out from what I shall tell you how it is that you know nothing 

of It. y r. *. i '» '* 

” Proceed, friend.” <* - , : “ 1 “ 

Dick, then, in as few words as possible, told him the whole story of how Claude 
had got into his present condition, and how, up to the last intelligence he and Jack 
had, he still continued, to preserve his incognito ; Franklin listened • with evident 
displeasure ; and when Dick had done, he said— * - 

And, pray, what business was it of Claude Duval's if all the Phillip Manning’s 
in the world ran off with all the Grace Mannings? His only duty to himself 
ant to me was to stop them and ease them of their valuables by the way. I 
never heard ©f anything more absurd, friend, in all my life, than his conduct. ■ 

v 
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PHILLIP MAJtNUfG GETS UNEASY, AMD MAKES A ABSOLVE. 
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and then he said- 
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Plain Josiafe Franklin was so incensed that he rose and paced the room for a 
few moments quite in a fume., 

Dick let this feeling subside before he spoke again ; 

“ IPs done, Frankliit/ . 

a u f^ehd ?* ‘ j v .. v - >f hi 

say, it’s done, no w, and it is not the part of a wise man to ‘^fret and fume 
about the past. The iiiture is our own, but the past is gone for ever, and may 
not be recalled." t -><&'; JJ-t'a 

The anaker sfrirmbrl in A>n n t nP I \i /ll r . i .Vlnn n Aah .AnnV.llnn Kim in A O 


7 m iu 

.J 


~~ m -■ w ; laacm. jjuvai wu 

He ia not yet eve$a discovered,* said Jack. 

* But be will be, ftiead.” ^ 

“ Is; oul . not like to feel so confident of that,” said Dick. '‘If Jack and l 
mf*ir S - in ^ * rus ^ we shall be, suicceasful in tracing tbe hiding place in which 

i ai ! 1 p Maiming has placed his fair young cousin Grace, all will be well. 
1 , ree ert ^ ^ rom her.lips will exculpate Claude, and his instant release, as the 
‘aisely accused lobi Smith, will follow/*' ’ / « 

friend,”’ said Franklin. ** I look "upon the 
hite of Claude Duval as settled.” ‘ 

Then mine is settle d likewise,” said J,ack. 

,f -How dost thou mea n, friend ?’ 


* '■ *■ \ 
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"Why, I don't intend to survive Ch&ude. I will find sny death iu some 
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desperate attempt to resale him, even if it should he at the foot of tin gallon 
itself. That is rny determi lation; and I care mt who knows it, or hears me 
avow it.” 

The quaker looted at Jack for a moment, anl then lie shrugged his shoulders, 
as he said— 



THE QUAKER VISITS CLAUDE UNDER THE DISGUISE OF IIIS SOLICITOR, 


“ Every one to his taste, friend.” 

I Come—comg/’ said Dick, r ‘ we need not quarrel about what any oi us may 
do in the event of such a contingency. It may not happen, and if it does, it, will 
‘ then be time enough to think of if.’* 

“ Exactly, friend,’* Laid Franklin ; and now I presume that Claude will want 
scmething in the way of help with money while he is in his present situation, and 
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you have only to ascertain from him how much, and I will immediately pro¬ 
duce it/’ 

ji" You will V* said Dick. 

Ay, friend, I will/* 

*' Tn 8 is kind of you,” said Jack, 

‘ Nay, friend,” added Franklin, “ it is nothing out of the way. I am a man 
well to do, and I have made that which t now have by gentlemen of thy profes¬ 
sion, friend; so it is but fair that I should help thee and such as thee in the hour 
of need/* i 

“ You have done yourself no harm, Mr. Franklin,” said Dick , u by the kind 
offer—for it is kind, let you say what you will of it. Claude will hi ;e plenty of 
money for all his wants in Newgate. All that we require of you is a pwce of re¬ 
fuge for ourselves and our horses until we have tiaced this Phillip Manning, and 
so ferret out where he has bestowed the judge’s daughter.” 

“That rou shall have, friend. Thmk that my house is your own, and all within 
it at thy disposal.” ~ • * . 

“ Many thanks—many thanks. Jack wants to go at once to see Claude in 
Newgate, and he wishes to be disguised.” ' r 

The quaker looked at Jack scrutinisingiy for a few moments, and then he said— 1 
“if thou wilt follow me, friend, I will show the sort of disguise that I would 
recommend thee to put on.” 

u Go, Jack,” said Dick ; “ I will wait here.” 

“Thou mayest wait with a Jerfect conviction of thy safety, friend Turpin, 
or thou mayest come with us/’ } ‘ - T ' 

“ Then I will come with you, since I have the option.* 

the quaker led the way to the top of his house, and having selected a key 
from among several that he.took from his pocket, he unlocked a tack attic, which, 
all around it, was filled with presses, something like a linen-draper^ shop, where 
every description of apparel was to be found, from the sooty habiln ents of a 
sweep to the showy apparel of a general officer. 

“ Here, friend,” he said, “ 1 can make thee look like a very respectable 
gramer; andas to-morrow is market-day at Southfield, it will favour the delusion, 
although I cannot quite comprehend how Claude has got leave to see whoever 
>phes to visit him," 

“ His letter,” said Jack, V says that the judge has got him such leave/’ 

“Yes, fr t end, it says so, but—” 

“ You doubt it f” 

“ Indeed I do, friend. But here is the grazier’s suit, which, to my mind, will 
»mpare well with thy cast of countenance, to which I can impart a more ruddy 

E ige ; and if any one speaas to thee, thou must talk much of south 'downs atu 
ort horns, and such like matters, with wnith thy natural wit will su.eiy furnish 
iee/’ 

So saying, the quaker took from one of the presses the costume he had men- 
oned j and when Jack saw himself fully dressed and his face tinged with a mix- 
ire that Franklin produced, he was indeed surprised at the perfection of the 
agmse. 

r* This ia capital,” he said. *? What do you think of it, Dick ?” 

“ Simply that it is capital, in its way. You ate a genius, Mr. Franklin. Quite 
sjenius.” 

“ Nay, friend, 1 am a plain man, trying to make that which in this great 
ristian country is worshipped by all, and thou wilt easily guess that by that I 
ean money.” 

“ It is true,” said Dick. 

**I will now go at once,’’ said Jack. “ Only tell me, Dick, where to meet you 
ter my interview with Claude, and I will come to you.” 

“ Lei it be at the judge s house-door. You have the correct address ?” 

• i have, and will be there.” 1 . 

Jack left the house oL the quaker, feeling very easy about the before ticklish 
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matter of keeping himself concealed as regarded identity from the inhabitants of 
Newgate, some of whom he well knew had a most marvellous faculty of recol- 
lecting any face they had once seen. 

Dick took his way, dressed quietly in black, to the judge’s house, where he 
thought that, either coming in or out, there was a chance of seeing Phillip 
Manning. 

YY’e will accompany Jack to Newgate. 

If we were to say that he felt no trepidation at all as he ascended the steps 
leading to the lobby of the prison, we should certainly be going far beyond the 
truth, for not only did Jack feel emotion, but it was considerable emotion. 

The only thing that supported him at that moment, was the thought that it 
was for one whom he so much valued, as he did Claude Duval, that he was doing 
what he did. 

' '‘Courage,” he whispered .to himself. “All may be lost by one shrinking 
action. All may be gained by boldness/’ 

He tapped at the wicket of the old prison. 

“Ililloa I” said a turnkey, “ what do you want? Have you lost a cow, and 
do you think it has strayed into Newgate ?” 

“No,” said Jack. “I want to see John Smith.” 

“ John Smith—John Smith. Humph ! Do you think he wants to see you, 
old. fellow ?” 

“ I know he does. He sent for me.” 

, Here, Gutty,” cried the turnkey, “ you know all about this. It’s some one 
for John Smith.” 

! “ All I know,’’ said Gutty, “ is that there’s an order sticking up there in the 

governor’s hand-writing to let anybody go and come during the regular hours to 
John Smith, and you know as much as that yourself.” 

| “ Come in, then,” said the turnkey, admitting Jack, and then muttering to 

himself—“ I wonder what’s the use of anybody on the lock at all, if anybody is 
to come in and go out as they like ? There used not to be such doings in old 
times. We never thought of letting anybody in till they tipped, and that hand¬ 
somely too.” 

Now, Jack was resolved to set his own mind at ease regarding his disguise,and 
to test thoroughly his own means, by doing something after which nothing could 
come amiss. He knew the turnkey very well by sigbt, and he said to him— 

“ Do you remember Sixteen-string Jack ?” 

“Do I?” cried the man. “Don’t 1? What do you know about him, 
master, eh ?” 

“He stopped me once.” 

“Did he, and what did he take from tliee ?” 
j ** A canvas bag with twenty-eight guineas in it; but when I told him the loss 
of all would distress me on the morrow, he gave me back five again.” 

“Ah, then,you were the man he did that to ? I have heard the story before, 
Well, he was not one of the worst.” 

“ Ah !” muttered me man they called Gutty, as he lighted a lantern to con¬ 
duct Jack to Claude’s room. “ Ah, Sixteen-string Jack suffered at the Gate, and 
they say his ghost haunts Newgate now, and has been seen in the long passages.” 

“ That’s very improbable," said Jack, as he followed Gutty from the vestibule, 
feeling convinced now that his disguise was perfect. The daring experiment he 
had tried had had all the effect he looked for from it. It put him quite at his ease, 
and he walked after Gutty with such an air, that no one for one moment couid 
have supposed that he was in danger within the walls of Newgate. 

“ A wisitor,” said Gutty, as he opened Claude’s room* door. 

Claude looked up, and lor the moment did not know Jack, who walked in, 
saying— 

“ How are you, John V 

fne voice at once assured him of who it was, and stetchiug out his hand, he 
said— “ ta i 
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t( Ah, how are you? it is very kind of you to come to visit me, so busy as you* 
must be/' ~ i 

The door closed, and they heard the retreating footsteps of Gutty as he went 
growling down the passage, Then, and not till then, did Jack and Claude cor¬ 
dially shake hands like true and staunch old friends as they were, and ■ Claude 
said to him— 

“ Jack, you are capitally made up ; I did not know you/ 1 
“ Yes,” replied Jack, " I believe my disguise is good. Franklin, thequakci, 
got it up for me.” 

“ Old Jossiah ? Then Dick took you there?’ 

“ He did, Claude” 

" Well, 1 should have done so, some day, when I got leave of him, only 1 did 
not know if he was at all aware of your singular story, and how far you would 
like me to mention it. But tell me, Jack, nave you and Dick yet done anything 
in Grace’s affair ?” 

“Not yet. Consider the time, Claude. My present business with you is to 
bring you this.” »»* r 

Jack laid a heavy purse Hpon the table. 

“ It was not wanted. Jack.” 

“Nay it is only £100. Give it about you freely to purchase all the indul¬ 
gences and comforts that are not denied in Newgate any more than anywhere else 
in this world to one who has money, enough. You will be better pleased with it 
when you hear who it came from.” ' w 

“ Who, Jack 1” 

“ None other than Tom Brereton.” 

“ Tom Brereton ? Impossible. That he should send me money, and that he 
should know I am here, is—* ' r 

“ Stop—stop Claude. You are getting hold of the wrong end of the stick with 
a vengeance. He neither sent the money to you, nor does he at all know you are 
here. I took it from him on the road.” 

“ That is quite another thing.” r ~ 

“ I met him after a determination to piek up something from the first passenger 
with a heavy purse, to pay your expenses In Newgate, and luckily he had this 
£l00 by him; which he admitted he had himself stolen; therefore I took it with the 
smallest possible feeling of compunction, I assure vou.” 

“ Well, that was strange.” 

“ It was ; but be under no sort of apprehension as to his malice. He tried to 
say that it was you who robbed him, but I took good care to put that idea out o/ 
his head to keep Ihe money.” 

“ I will have some of it. Jack. But how are you situated in that particular ?” 

“ Well enough—well enough.” 

“ I will only have half of it. You keep the other half, Jack. Of course it 
is a bad thing to have more than you want here, as it might provoke the cupidii’ 
of the officials, so fifty pounds will be all I will take.” 

Finding Claude firm upon this point, Jack yielded, and put fifty of the guineas 
in his pocket again. / ' Vi 

After this was settled, he said— 

“ And now’Claude, Dick and 1 will not spare time or trouble in getting the better 
of that rascal Phillip Manning ; so keep up your spirits, and hope for the best.” 

“ I will, Jack ; and yet——” ... - * b. Ir 

“ Yet what, Claude V' 

** It seems to rae as if some great misfortune were impending over me. i am 
not, as you know, one of the desponding sort, and indeed I am always much 
mere inclined to lo.ok upon the sunny, than the cloudy aide of things; but 1 have 
a decided preseniment of evil.” 

Jack shook at this rather. . ■ f 

“ Do not speak to me in thit way, Claude,” he said, “or you will upset me 
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completely, ard before I reach the gate I shall betray myself. I begin to feel 
already how artificial is the courage that has hitherto held me up.” 

The” tone iu which Jack spoke rather alarmed Claude, and he said to him in 
the most cheerful tone he could assume— 

« Pho ! pho ! Jack ; you know I am no believer in omens. Think nothing of 
the fe v idle words I have spoken. We shall be all right again upon the road, 
with a star-spangled 3ky above, many and many a time. 

I 

t i 


CHAPTER CLVII. 

i THE DISCOVERY OF CLAUDE’S IDENTITY. 

Sixteen-String Jack had now for so long a time been in the habit of thinking 
that whatever Claude said or did must assuredly be right, that he was easily 
j depressed by a few mournful words ; but then he was almost as easily raised up 
again in spirits, when Claude spoke to him cheerily. 

| Having thus brought Jack to a different state of feeling than that which, with 
its gloomy presages, might really have produced very bad consequences to them 
all, Claude was anxious to close an interview which at the best was danger¬ 
ous. 

“ Go now, Jack,” he said, “and do your best. Remember that I wait here a 
prisoner until Grace Manning is in her father’s arms again, and that from that 
moment I am well aware that I shall be an inhabitant of this place only for so 
long a time as will suffice for an order to be sent for my immediate release.” 
i “ Yes, Claude,” said Jack. “ We know and feci that, and knowing and feel¬ 
ing it, you, and you only, can imagine what an incentive to exertion that is to both 
Dick and I. Keep yourself in good spirits, Claude, and as you say, wc shall soon 
enough be under the starlit sky of the open country, I hope. 1 am going now 
to meet Dick at the house of Judge Manning, upon which he is keeping a 
watch ; and it is likely enough that even to-day we may succeed in doing some¬ 
thing.'' 

” Heaven speed you, Jack.‘ J 

Jack knocked at the door of the room, until the turnkey, who was some 
distance off in the passage, heard him, and came to let him out.. “ Ah,” said he 
with a discontented air. “Ah, then, here is fine doings in Newgate for folks to 
have who they like com© and see ’em, and stay as long as they like, and no¬ 
body to say 1 times up !* I never seed the like.” 

. “Nor I,” said Claude, as he placed a guinea ia the rough hand of the turnkey; 
“ but if every visitor pays you as well as this, you will be making money like a 
physician, my friend, and I promise you that every visit to me will be equally 
pioductive to you.” 

The turnkey’s mouth widened into a broad grin, as he said— 

“ Oh, that’s quite another affair. You may have all the world, and his wife, 
come and see him if you like ; and arter all, when you come to think, it's a hard 
thing that a cove as is shut up in a stone pitcher can’t have his friends about him.” 

“ Particularly,” said Jack, “ if he can’pay well for the little indulgences.” 

“ In course.” 

After tnis, the turnkey was all smiles and sweetness to Jack, and told him, as 
they traversed the narrow gloomy passages to the gate, “That he never seed 
sicha real gemman. as his friend, Mr. Smith, and he only hoped as he (Jack) 
would make it a pint to come often and see him, just to keep his spirits up a bit, 
and tell him the news out o’ doors.” 

And so, without the smallest accident, or any shadow of suspicion as to who he 
really was, Jack got out of Newgate, and found himself in the open streets of the 
city, after what maybe truly called his perilous visit. 

Of course, now, he had the greatest confidence in his disguise, and walked along 
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with a much more calm and confident air than he had done before ; all which 
was favourable to bus situation, and the carrying out the character which he had 
assumed. He made his way as directly as he could to the square a which the 
judge resided. «- *■“ h 

The distance was not great, and Jack was well enough acquainted with London 
not to increase it by going an inch out of his way, sc- he soon, from a side street, 
emerged into the square, very close to Judjre Manning’s house. The first thing 
he saw, was Dick standing nearly oppos to by the iron railings of the centre gar¬ 
den, apparently intently reading a bill that was stuck upon the face of a pump 
that was there. 

Jack at once crossed over to him, and Dick, who had by a rapid side-glance 
seen h m coming, said— 

“ Read this, Jack. I'll keep an eye on the judge’s door while you do so.” 

Jack cast his eye upon the bill, and found that it offered no less than £500 
reward for the apprehension of either of three persons; one supposed to be the noto- 
lious Claude Duval, the other Richard Turpin, and the third unknown. They 
were all personally described, and it was stated at the foot of the bill, that the full 
amount of £1500 would be paid to any one who would lodge the whole three in 
any jail without waiting for their conviction. 

“ What do you think of that. Jack V* said Dick; u ain't we a capital prize for 
some one ! Here is £1000 standing by a pump in Loudon, and not a soul to 
stretch out a hand to take it. That is really extraordinary, is it not V* 

“It is no joke,” said Jack. 

" Joke ? No. They who might try to earn the money, should find it no joke, 
I am well armed, and it is not two, or three, or lour men that would find it a very 
easy task to fasten upon me.” 

“ And I, too,” said Jack, “ would sell my life dearly.'* 

Of course. £500 sinks in value very much to a man with a bullet or two ia his 
inside. But we are getting on well. How did you find Claude P” 

s' Quite well.” 

“ And confident of his release, I hope V* 

“ Yes, he knows us well enough for that, Dick.*' 

“ He does, and he shall not be disappointed. The man we seek is in the judge's 
house now; > I watched him in, and when he comes out, I will follow him, and 
vou, Jack, will follow me.” 

I will.*’ 

“ Of course, it is just possible when he does oomes out, that he may not be 
going direct to visit Grace Manning in the place of concealment he has found 
for her ; but visit her at some time or other during twenty-four hours, he 
surely will; and our duty will be, now that we have once set eyes upon him, not 
to lose sight of him until he houses himself; and then if we feel that that is not 
. the place of the concealment of the girl, we will wait for him until he comes out 
igain, acd stick to him like his shadow.” 

Is that him, Dick V* * , • 

“ Yes, yes!” 

Phillip Manning came out of his uncle’s house. There was a gloom upon his 
brow, and he glanced cautiously around him before he descended the steps. If 
ever a man was thoroughly wretched, not from regret at his own guilt,, but 
fiom a conviction that it was, as regarded its promised and expected results, a 
failure, that man was Phillip Manning. 

In the interview he had just had with his uncle, although, the old judge had 
not said one word to put him upon his guard, yet Phillip, with that acuteness of 
perception that often belongs to the guilty, had not failed to see that he wt is 
more than suspected, and that his uncle's faith was much shaken in the truth of 
die story that he had told of the abduction of Grace. 

How the judge had been so shaken, he, Phillip, had no means of knowing; 
but the fact, combined with the firm' resistance, and the dignified and indignant 
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rejection of all terms of compromise by Grace herself, made Phillip endure the 
torments of the damned. 

There he stood upon his uncle’s door-step, a thorough picture, of a foiled 
villain—of one who, for a great object to himself, had committed a great crime, 
but utterly failing in the ooject, was left standing, as it were, with nothing but 
the crime to console him. 

j While Phillip Manning there stood looking around him for food for suspicion. 
Disk was pumping awa^ at the pump, while Jack was holding the iron ladle, and 
they both seemed only intent upon slakaig their thirst. 

The eyes of Phillip wandered over them, without exhibiting the slightest trace 
of suspicion, and then descending the remainder of the steps, he walked on. 

“ On,'* said Dick to Jack, “ keep as far behind uie- as you can, so as to keep 
me in sight at all; and mind. Jack, if you see mi go into a shop, or knock at the 
'door ot any house, or otherwise appear to gbe up the chase, it will be from a 
suspicion that I may be observed, and in, that case you may go on and follow 
Phillip : I will soon come after you*** 

“ I understand,’* said Jack. 

By this time Phillip Mannip-g had reached the corner of the square, and after 
casting around him one las*, glance, he seemed to be quite satisfied no one was 
logging him, and he disappeared round the corner. 

It was only for a moment that he was lost to the sight of Dick, for he was 
quickly at the corne^ and then he saw Phillip walking down the street at a quick 
pace., without * 0 nce looking behind him. From this time, the chase of the 
villain might b, e said fairly to have begun. 

! Dick kept, about fifty paces behind him, and Jack about twenty paces behind 
Dick. 

Fbillfcp made for the northern part of London, and soon began to get into 
what Vas then open country, to the north of the New Road that is now, He 
jtherj crossed the fields to Islington, which then was really quite a suburban 
& istrict, and by no means of such close acquaintanceship with the bricks and 
mortar of London as it is now. 

To any one not so w;ll acquainted with the locality as Dick chanced to be, 
the task of following Phillip would have been one that now would have almost 
ensured detection, for it would look more than accidental for any one to keep 
upou the track of another, both in town and country. It was quite clear how-, 
ever to Dick, that Phillip was taking a short cut across the fields, where there 
was a foot-path, that would bring him out at a particular part of Islington, High- 
street, and he knew that by making a little detour, and traversing a lane which 
is now a street, he could reach that point. 

He'accordingly at once struck off from the direet pursuit of Philll Manning. 

Jack at first took this as a hint to him to follow, but Dick caught his eye for a . 
moment, and gave him a sign to follow him, so that Phillip was to all appearance 
left quite alone ; and if anything could tend to completely assure that doubtful 
character that he was safe, certainly this manoeuvre would. 

In a few moments both Dick and Jack were together in the lane, which was a 
very verdant one, and on the side of it, next to the meadows that Phillip was 
traversing, there was a row of tall poplars, which completely hid the lane, and 
cast a sort of twilight into it. 

<c He suspects nothing,” said Jack. 

fi Nothing at all. We shall meet him again easily ; but we must push on, for ; 
the route this way is nearly double that he is taking, and he walks fast.” 

They ran swiftly for some distance, and then Dick said— 

“ If we get upon the bank here, we can take a peep at the rascal through the 
hedge without his being able at the distance he is off, to have the least chance of 
seeing us/* 

' Jack was as anxious as Dick to look at Phillip, and when they had scrambled 
up the wild flower-decked bank, at the side of the lane, they easily through the i 

trees saw the whole extent of the meadows. 

' -- 1 • - - • . - . __ -. 
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^.r&billip Manning had reached a stile and had stopped. ■ His hand was up to his 
eyes to shade them, for the sun had peeped out, and he was looking southward. 
He seemed to be taking a long and earnest glance at the path he had come, In 
order thoroughly to assure himself,that no one was, upon h «track. He sat upon 
the stile then, and took from his pocket a small telescope, tnd with that yl&ced 
at his eye he made an acurate, and no doubt, very satisfactory examination of 
the route he had’ taken. Just for fear he might turn the telescope In the 
direction of the lane, and no knowing what its power might be both Jack and 
Dick cronched down among the tall grass and flowering shrubbery, so that it 
would have been next to Impossible for them to have been seen, even if Phillip 
had looked that way, which he did net. ; 

To be sure, he did just take a sweeping kind of glance aU'round him with the 


telescope, but he did not fix his regards sufficiently long upon one spot to make 
l our friends be in any danger of discovery in their secure hiding-place. 
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PHltLIP MANNING'S CLEVER PROCEEDINGS. 
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After this, Phillip, with all the air of a man who is thoroughly satisfied, 
pocketted big telescope and walked on .\ ' v •: _• 

• - TVT 1 _ i ^ 11 • i *rv* l ”1 •» li .i • . \ I ' 1? . 1 * 


" Now we shall have him,” said Dick, u and I call all this very satisfactory, 
inasmuch as it rssures us of one thing, which is, that-we shall not havd'ipui* trouble 
for nothing. * s 

fT y Are you sure of that; Dick " V \ • > 

, Pretty sure, Jack, unless ,we miss him. You may depend he would not take 
one half the trouble to assure himself that he is not'followed, unless hejW^re 


one half the trouble to assure himself that he ,‘s not fallowed, unless heHvNsre 
going^upon some important errand ; and I doubt if Master Phillip has anything 
else upon bis hands just now half so important as thir affair in which we feel so 
deeply interested.” r • ■ ,* ■ j| . " f ' * >. . • ■ ! 

“ Most probably not, Dick. 1 see now what you mean, and I do begin to think 
that cur work is already half done/’ * , - •;;{ ,»-/] ■'•} > ■“ «#rr*. I 

Without making too sure,* said Dick, jg I confess now to being sanguine ; 
but we must put the best foot foremost now. Jack, for Phillip has not far to 
go to get to the opening into the High Street, and, if we lose lurti at all,, ife will 
pe thete.” n ■ ' ' r „ «‘ .* - t-: ‘H v.vnt ll 

They now proceeded at such a rate that they soon got quite clean of? the lane, 
and skirting a piece of waste ground, they then emerged into- Islington, a little 
above, what is nowgcalled The Green, r . ivtfi j 

There they slackened their speed a little, and Dick, went on in advance as 
before. Jack keeping upon the other side of the wav, so as to break the connection 
between them to the eye as much as possible.srl iMi.’&itkn: j 
Suddenly from a narrow turning, out came Phillip. Dick took no notice of j 
him, although he was so close to him that he could |bave. touched.*him , and,to j 
avoid any suspicion, he had to walk on past him.. Ho well knew that Jack would 
see thcjiccessity of such# step, and would keep an t-y>on Phillip^ 

[So completely, however, was the rascal satisfied that he had come, ip perfect 
security, that he ; took no notice of ar y one, and had quite lost, fhe>ak of lurking 
suspicion w’hich had before been the grand characterUue of his proceedings.^ He 
walked in the most direct manner to a house with a little garden in front of it 
and a small green gate. j'f 

This place looked like a better sort of cottage ; and they—for Dick had now 
looked round, after walking quite far enough to lull.all suspicion—sa.v him iake*a 
key from his pocket, open the door, and go in. t ‘ ^ 

Dick beckoned Jetck to come to him* 
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„ Well, lie said, when they were together. *•' we have housed t . 

W 5*.*° y° u ^ of that place. Jack, into which lie has just now 

« • n i Iy 18 ” 0t where we sha11 find On£ M nining.” S ‘ 

That is precisely my own opinior Jh ® 

too small and too public/' aided Jack; “she could alarm the whole 
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OM BREE.TON DENOUNCES CLAUDE AS THE NOTORIOUS HIGHWAYMAN. 

™n h S0(» a from ‘tifa/ 5 ' ?, CFy r °J he, P- 1 you will see 
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GENTLEMAN JACK; OR, 


Even while they spoke they did not look at each other, but kept their regards, 
upon that cottage; and this state of things lasted for about twenty minutes, 
when the cottage door opened, and an, oil woman, with a basket on her 
arm and pattens on, came out. She crossed the road, and disappeared down a 1 
lane opposite, 

“Is it woith while asking any questions of that old dame t" said Jack to 
Dick. 

“ No, it would be dangerous. The grand thing, I take it, is to avoid exciting 
in the mind of Phillip the least certainty of his being watched—susp ciod he 
already has; and if we fellow and question yon old woman, how are we to prevent 
her from telling him of such a suspicious occurrence ?'* 

, True enough, Dick—true enough. I only wish the rascal would come out, 
that's all.* 

* hey waited with the most exemplary patience for nearly a whole hour, but 
still there was not the least appearance of Phillip Manning emerging from the 
cattage. 

“ There is something more in this than we can just now divine,” said Dick. 

We are done for this time somiewhow. He cannot have left the cottage 
by the back, for you see, Jack, it is open to the fields, and we mi it have seen 
him/* 

** Decidedly,” said Jack. 

** And by the front we know he has not. Confound it, he may be upon quite 
some other errand to day than that of calling upon poor Grace Manning.* 

* 7 hat is possible,” said Jack. “ But I begin to have an idea." 

"For Heaven's sake then. Jack, let me have the benefit of u at once, for if it 
be anything that will abridge the monotony of the watch we are keeping here. 

I fear in vain it will be most welcome.” 

# “ You shall have it, Dick. I don't in the least wonder at you?* jetting impa¬ 
tient, for nothing in the world can be so annoying as this sort of thing. l ou may 
laugh at me, but my idea is*——-" 

“ Hush 1 There's the old woman again.” 

‘‘Humph,* said Jack. "That is my idea,” 

" Why—why—what do you mean. Jack ? Out with it.” 

“ I think the old woman is Phillip Manning.” 

“ The devil!" 

They were both silent as they watched the seeming old woman with the basket 
and the pattens, cross the road-way to the little cottage with the green-gate* 
Then they saw her take a key from her pocket, after some rummaging, and *!©ee, 
it in the lock. For one instance she held up her head, and took a glanee 
around her.—It was Phillip! 

‘'Done!” said Dick. 

“ or this time completely," said Jack; "but we have made a good two hours' 
work of it for all that, for now we know Phillip disguises, and ihat it must he 
somewhere close at hand to this spot that he keeps Grace t prisoner. You 
may depend tnal in that basket he took her provisions until this time to¬ 
morrow.” . f \* ; , v 

‘ Oh, yes,” 3aid Dick, in a tone of deep chagrin. " I see it all now. It Is as 
plair as your hand before your eyes, Jack; but that you and I should be taken in 
Is rather too bad. I warrant now if Claude had been with us he would have 
detected Phillip's disguise." 

“ He might. But the game is over for to-day, Dick.” 

€t Iti s, I fear ; and jet if you have no objection we will wait here, as we are well 
sheltered by this chesnut tree, and see Phillip go home again, and then I should 
like to go down the turning opposite, and see what'one can,” 

" And so should I, Dick. We shall see what sort of a place it is, and where it 
leads to, at all events." 

Phillip emerged from the cottage in his usual apparel in much less time than 
it had taken him to put on and perfect the disguise that had been good enough to 
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deceive Jack and Dick. He did not look about him at all, but banging the donr 
of the eattage to, he made the best of his way to town again, by the same way 
he had come. 

When he was fairly out of sight, Dick and Jack emerged from the sheltered 
spot they bad found among some chesnnt-trees, and looked at >he cottage. 

“ I would not disturb that nlace,** said Dick. “ If there be any one theie, it may 
have the effect of putting Phillip on his guard ; and if no one, all we could find 
would be his disguise, and that we know already. Lei us go up the lane.” 

“ Certainly,’* 

They had now no trouble in looking after Phillip, so they could pay the most urn 
devided attention to the place they were in. It was a pretty rural lane enough, with, 
at the top part of it, that is to say that part at which they entered some small 
cottages that seemed to be in the possession of laundresses. Further on it seemed 
to straggle right away into the open country. 

There was some open country at Islington then. 

Feeling quite certain that none of the cottages at the entrance of the lane were 
worth their examination, Jack and Dick passed on at a quick pace until they got 
clear of the houses, and reached a stile that seemed to go into the meadows. There 
they both paused. 

“This voyage of discovery,’* said Jack, “does not seem'to promise many results, 
Dick/’ 

“ It does not, indeed. I can see chimney pots among the trees, yonder; but 
it is rather an awkward thing to go to a house, and say, ‘ Have you got a young 
lady a prisoner here 1 and does a man, disguised as on old woman, come to see 
her?” 

“ Rather awkward, indeed,” said Jack. “It is tolerably clear to me, Dick, 
that our best course most decidedly is to wait until to-morrow, and then come 
here and follow Phillip. We know he comes down this lane/’ 

“ Yes, and the plan will be to wait in the lane, Jack. Let us pitch upon some 
spot now that we are here, that we can come to direct to-morrow, and wait at until 
the rascal arrives.” 

They crossed the stile with this in'ent, and soon found a kind of copse, in the 
intricacies of which they could be effectually concealed, while it did not prevent 
them from looking out and keeping a good watch upon the stile, over which they 
had very little doubt that they should, on the morrow, have the satisfaction of see¬ 
ing Phillip Manning get. 

Having settled all this, then, as far as they could, they felt that their presence 
there, was no longer required, and that their best way was to proceed to London 
again at once. They made for the quaker’s house in Dean Street, Soho. 

They fond the “friend” anxious concerning them, as they had been absent for 
a much longer period of time than he or they had expected; for when Dick 
had gone to wait for Jack in the square where the judge lived, he had no idea that 
lie should so readily light upon Phillip Manning. 

“ Friend,” said Franklin, “ I began to think thee and thy friend Jack had fallen 
into the hands of the Philistines/* 

“ Oh no,’* said Dick, “ we are making progress of a satisfactory kind, as you 
will admit when you hear what I have to tell you/* 

“ It is ill talking upon an empty stomach, and with a dry throat, friend,** said 
the quaker-—“ if thou will permit me, I will provide thee with a resource against 
both of those evils/* 

He rang a bell, and ordered a substantial repast for Dick and Jack, together 
with a couple of bottles of rare old wine, and he would not permit them to 
fatigue themselves by telling him their news, until they were thoroughly refreshed. 

“Iam, no doubt,” he said, “friends, anxious enough to hear all^that thou 
mayst have to say, but I am much more anxious that thy strength and thy 
courage should be kept up, for really now there are so few good men lipon the 
road, that I cannot afford to lose either of thee.” 

Neither Dick nor Jack could help laughing at the business-like'views which 
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the quaker took of the a hair, and at the way in which he accounted for his profuse 
hospitality, which many men would have tried to make a kind of merit of facts 
own sake. Franklin however was far above any such petty feelings, and he found 
his account in letting the highwaymen and crackmens who dealt with him know 
that the assistance he rendered them was merely a matter of business, and ha*} 

no other support or foundation. w a ^ ^ \ 

When one of the bottles of wiue was gone, and the other dipped into, Dick 
recounted to him all that had happened, to which he lent the most attenti ve ear ; 
and when Dick had finished, he said— , > , . 

“ Thou must be cautious, friend.” * ^ 

- “ How }” 

Why from all I can hear of this Phillip Manning, he is one who will kill.” 
‘‘Kill!” exclaimed Dick, kill! And do you fancy for one moment, Mr. 
Franklin, tha* I am afraid of his killing propensities ? and I am sure 1 may say 
as much for Jack here. We don’t care one straw about the malice or the resist¬ 
ance of such a fellow es that, I assure you.” 

“Now, friend,.’ added the quaker, “ that,thou hast had thy say, allow me to 


once come across me, giving me a cold shudder as it did so, I think he is just 
the man to murder the young thing, if he found all his villany upon the point of 
being discovered.” 

‘‘ I really did not think of that,” said Dick. “Pardon me, Mr. Franklin. It 
i6 a thing of great importance, and I thank you for the hint. I will take good 
care it is well seen to. Ic would be too terrible.’’ 


(**4 * 1 j.F 


CHAPTER CL1X. 
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an adventube at the quakee s. 

• i 

. ■ . ' , i,,-H , l*» - ' . ’ i ■ 1 t- ■ 

Tingle ! Tingle ! Tingle ! 

“ What’s that ?” said Dick - , * 

There was just a slight change of colour upon the face of the quaker for a 
moment, and then he said, in a quiet Voice— ^ ; i v 

“ It is a warning., tha/s all. It is only a warning. You have been traced here 
by some means: you are either known or suspected, I c mnot say which. Truly 
the Philistines are at hand even now.” * , T _ , > , , J 

“ The dence they are!’’ said Dick, as he sprung from his seat. “ What’s to be 

done ?” ' X -jjf*- 

“Nothing, friend, just now, by violence,” said the quaker. “ Every ifting, 
probably, by discretion. Please to remain precisely where you both are, until 1 4 
come to you again." You will consult your safety by so doing, whereas, by re¬ 
moving from this room, thou may’st remove to thy own destruction,” 

With these words, the quaker rose, and left the room in a moment, Jack and 
Dick remaining, staring at each other, rather in a slate of amazement. 

“ What shall we do V said Dick. r 
“ As he says,” replied Jack. 

“ But—but I don’t like this state of inaction. Did you see his face change 
colour when the bell rang ? Do you know, Jack, I begin to have my suspicions.” 

:C I have none. You ought to know Franklin much better than I do, Dick, so ^ 
that of course, Sc far as that goes, you arc the best judge by a great deal; but f 
donst myself entertain anything in the shape of a doubt of his fidelity to us. -I 
feel -that all his interests must be the other way,* , * r ; *£$*•{ 

y You have convinced* me. Jack. We will wait here, although I had rather 
know what was going on below. Let us listen at the stair-head. There can be 
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no 1 arm ui that you know, Jack, Corac ou. Are you a good one at overhearing 
anything some distance off 

“ Pretty well/’ 

They opened the door of the room quite carefully, and crept on to the landing- 
place of the stair’,?. Even to do this much was in contradiction to the express 
recommendation ©f Franklin; but something must be allowed for men placed in 
the exceedingly ticklish situation ot Dick and Jack. They could hear nothing for 
some time below but the murmur of two voices ; but then they found Franklin and 
some other persoa were ascending the staircase together, and talking as they came 
on. They both turned into a room before they got to the height that Dick and 
Jack were. 

“ Did you know the companion of the quaker V said Dick, in a low, [hissing 
whisper, to Jack, 

“N6.” 

u It was Granby, the informer. He is an officer, but he goes by the name of 
Granby, the informer, because he makes all his captures and transacts all his 
bus'ness by treachery. He is rich, and he will pay/two-thirds of what he will get 
by the job for the apprehension of any one by treachery, rather than attempt it 
openly and by force." 

"Say no more/’ said Jack. “I have heard of the man. What do you sup* 
pose his errand is here ?" 

“ Of course to see if he cannot make terms with the quaker. Stay here, Jack. 
I have more than once, perhaps very wrongfully, had a slight fancy—suspicion 
one can hardly call it—that 1 ranklin may, upon some odd occasion, retire from 
business, and that, preparatory to so doing, he may want to dispose of his stock 
in trade : do you understand me ?" 

u Ay ; and his stock," said Jack, " you would say, consists of such men as wc 
are/’ 

“ Yes; cracksmen and knights of the road, as we are. Once for all, then, I 
should like to satisfy myself; so I will step down and listen to his conversation 
with Granby if I can." 

Dick took off his boots, and went very softly down the stairs on his stocking 
soles. He reached the door of the room into which the quaker and the officer 
had gone, and applying his ear quite close to the keyhole, he found that after a 
few moments, he could hear pretty nearly every word that was spoken by the 
parties within. 

The officer was speaking, and Dick heard him say, in a clear and very earnest 
tone of voice— 

"Now, Mr. Franklin, it is quite needless to toll yo i that the police have had 
an eye upon your house for some time; and strange as you may think it, it is I 
who have saved you. You may look incredulous. Perhaps, if I were in your 
posit on, I should likewise; but there is a why and a wherefore for everything in 
this world, and I will soon explain it all to you.” 

" Really, friend," replied-Franklin, ** 1 shall be much indebted to thee, indeed, 
to explain it to me, for, as yet, friend, I am most truly and lamentably in the dark 
with respect to thy reasoning. _ j 

*' Are you ?” 

“ Yes, friend; and I beg that thou wilt go on with all convenient expedition 
with thy promised explanation." //v 

" Ah, you are a deep card,’’ said Granby. v 

“ Eh, friendP A card?" 

‘‘ Well, well, I don’t t xpect that all at once you are going to drop into my 
mouth, Mr. Franklin. I tel’ you that more than one officer has had his eye upon 
this house, but I have always fobbed them off in some way or another, so that yoiiV 
have really hardly been at all disturbed—eh ?” 

"Humph!" said Franklin. "• , v }■ / j 

/‘Well, well,” continued Granby, " I see you are a man c f business, and Hike 
youa'L the better for it. You will understand what I have got to propuse in the 









lightspirit, I have looked upon you as a nice little piece of property in my 
way for these last three years, and I think the time has now come, do you know, 
to realise you. Ha! You understand ?” 

“ No, friend." 

“ Come, come, Mr. Franklin—you are joking,’k > \m 

“ Friend, I can conscientiously aver that I never made a joke in my life, and 
that, knowingly, I never shall make one. If thou art joking, friend, thou hast 
come to the wrong party to show thy wit, for I assure thee thou wilt not get from 
me the ghost of a smile, friend." . 

(t Ha, haP said Granby,-with a forced laugh ; H upon my life you are a strange 
man—you are, indeed; but coope, you and I must understand each other soon, 
If you don’t make terms with me yon will have a rough search in your house at 
all sorts of odd time* when you least expect it. Ail the officers have great faith 
in what I say. They think 1 have means of getting information that they know 
nothing of. And they are right. I have such means. You are ail right and snug 
now, I tell you, for I have fobbed them off just because there being no one to 
settle with but me, you might afford to be liberal.” „ - r . • 

“ If I were assured of that-*' said Franklin. 

“ Oh, that's the point, is it ?” cried Granby. “ Well, J hardly know how I 
am to assure you of it. But you must see by my way that I am no fool, you 
know, aad is it likely that I would let any one else have a share in the affair, when 
I could keep it all to myself 1 Now I tell you I know you harbour the great 
guns here nowand then ; fellows with £500, and, at odd times, £1000 reward 
hanging over their heads. The small pay don't come to you, and that's why I 
want to transact business with you. Now, at a word, I will go your halves.’’ . 

V Halves in what, friend ?” 

“ rlang it! you understand. How jolly green we are all of a sudden.-** 
Ha! hap • . 

‘‘Thy saying.‘Ha! ha!* and talking about green affairs, friend, does not 
enlighten me in the least.” ,• ... ,» 

r . “ Don’t it ? Well, then, when you have a fellow snug here, for whom there is 
a good reward—anything over j£I00 will be worth while-^-you give me the office* 
I wont take him in your house or near it, but you give me sufficient information, 
and when I nab him you shall have your half down.” 

** Down, friend 
“ Yes, down.” 

“ Before you get him tucked up, friend 

“ Yes. I'll give you a cheque for the amount. Embody knows Jack Granby's 
cheque is a bank-note.” 

“ Humph !*' 

“ Is it a bargain ?” 

<f Wilt thou otandhaif the forty-pound blood-money likewise, friend, when the 
individual whom I may be instrumental in giving up to thee is duly suspended by 
the neck until he be dead, friend ?* r - # .< • 

“ I will—I will. That will be twenty-pound more always. Come, is it a 
bargain P I will stand half the blood-money, though it s rather a hard bargain 
to drive.’’ 

“ Down, friend V* 

“ Yes down. Down on the nail.” 

* Of course, friend, then I consent How could you doubt for one moment that 
I would ? Good gracious, friend, f flunk the offer a most liberal one, especially 
as I am to get my half down; and of course, friend, rs my house is to ba the 
great rat-trap, you will be careful potto let the animals suspect it,” 

“ Oh, trust me for that. It’s a bargain ? Give us your hand upon it 1” 

“ Friend, I do not see the least occasion for giving thee my hand because we 
have agreed to be two thundering rogues, friend. Let us profit by our internal 
iniquity, friend, and have, at the same time, if it be all the same to thee, friend, 
the most hearty contempt and abh^*«nce for each other, verily.” 


— 
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“ Well, you are one of the oddest fellows, if not absolutely the very oddest, 
that I ever heard of.’* 

“ Do you really think so, friend P* 

“ In faith I do ; but that’s norhing. We have made our bargain, and I am 
glad enough of it for one. It will be to the profit of both of us ; and if in the 
next twelve-months we don’t make an outrageous good thing of it, I am much 
mistaken/* 

**Truly, friend, the speculation looks well,” said Franklin ; “and I should 
like a little memorandum of it, for the purpose of making which, friend, I will 
presently get pen, and ink, and paper. But yet I have many doubts.” 

^ *• About what ? Not about my good faith towards you, I hope ? for if you 
'ffiave, tire tooner you dismiss them the better. Tnere is nothing so well calculated 
to keep men faithful to each other as mutual interest.” 

“ No, friend Granby, I have not the least doubt of thy good faith, so far as thy 
intentions go; but, even now, I fear that thy visit may bring down upon me and 
ray house inquiry j and induce, perhaps, other of your fraternity to visit me.— 
Nay, the mere fact of thy visit to -day will act as a kind of provocation to induce 
some one else to come.” 

“ Make yourself easy about that.” 

“ But how ?* 

Well, I will tell you. Thinking of course that you, as a man of business, 
would have the good sense to make a proper arrangement with me, I took the 
greatest precaution to induce everybody to think I was going somewhere else.— 
Even my wife thinks I have gone down the river upon some business. I believe 
you will admit that I am cunning enough, Mr. Franklin ?* 

“ Indeed, friend, thou art as cunnmg as a badger." 

Ha ! ha! Then all your scruples are removed now P” 

‘j Completely, friend, and I am quite decided. 1 may almost say that I look 
upon thy visit here as quite providential, and the pains that thou hast taken to 
conceal it, so that thou shouldst not be traced to this house, are really, friend., 
quite delightful to think of” 

“ Well, well,” said the highly gratified officer. “ All’s right. I rather think 
that when you and I combine for any purpose, it would take the devil himself to 
get the better of us. Ha! ha ! ha! 1 am so glad I came, you can’t think ; I 

never felt so pleased with myself, or so comfortable in all my life, really, upon my 
word.” 

Dick thought now that it was high time to get up the stairs agian, for he ex¬ 
pected the quaker might come up for pen, ink and paper, with which he wished 
to make the memorandum he spoke of to the officer. When Dick reached the 
landing, he whispered to Jack,— 

“We are sold.” 

“ Sold ?” said Jack. “ What do you mean by that V 

“ Simply that our friend, Franklin, has even now made a bargain with an 
officer to give us up for one-half of the reward. You look to your pistols, Jack, 
and I will look to mine. They shall find that two to two is no odds ; and if they 
don’t bid the world good night, it shall be no fault of mine this day. 


CHAPTER clx. 

ft 

GRACE manning's GRfCAI SANGER. 

While Dick uttered these words, Jack looked at him in perfect astonishment. 
He found the gratest difficulty in bringing luffifeelf^to believe in the perfidy of 
Franklin, and he said with earnestness— 'P'r/ 

“ It’s a fact. I heard it with my own ears. It' 'Is no opinion, no surmise. It is 
a fact. We are bought and sold.” * :?' V , /*: 
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M Then, Dick, 1 think we will make them repent of their bargain, Only say 
what you think is best to be done, and I will place myself entirely under your 
direction in the matter.” 

“ Are your pistols fit for active service, Jack V* 

“They aie. ' I have only fresh-primed, them a little while ago, and my hand 
is unusually steady. Dime, I feel that 1 am fit for anything, for if we fall, of 
course poor Claude falls likewise, for who will find out Phillip Manning, and 
restore Grace to her father, if we do not ?” 

“ Yoii'are right enough there. Jack, What -1 propose is, then, that we 
: g o down stairs, and shoot them both. The quaker has gone to get writing 
materials to make a memorandum of hfe infamous bargain with the officer, respect¬ 
ing not only a treacherous giving up of us, but of all who may come here, relying 
upon him for safety. He has himself said, that this house shall be a sort of rat- 
trap ; but I think he will find that we decline being the rats. Come on. I will 
shoot the uaker, and you may shoot the other.’’ • 6 i c < .<r i ' 

“Agreed—agreed. It is for Claude as well as for ourselves.” : • 

If it had not been for his feeling towards Claude, there can; be very little doubt 
but that Jack would have shrunk from this deed of retributive justice, which the 
sterner nature of Dick suggested ; but he felt certain that Claude’s fate would be 
sealed if he and Dick were not at liberty r 'to trace cut. Gra.se Manning, and so 
triumphantly vindicate him from the charge brought against him by Phillip 
Manning* Hence, then, although with a” certain degree'of reluctance. Jack 
followed ;Dick down the stairs with a well-loaded pistol ir His hand. * r I-’-; t >%r 

*. When they reached the.landing below, Dick whispered to him - r 
. f It would be a great thing, Jack, would it not, to get the document, which will 
at any time prove the treachery against which me are now armed. ~ Would it 
not ?” ' w • ” * •? * y-- y. . .J . / »r* 

“ I should like by all .mean,” said Jack, *' to have such a written justification 
of this fearfully necessary deed, Dick.” , » r f < in J.i < L , 7 T> 

,<■ ** You shall have it. ? .We will listen a moment.”- i’-. p r- t ’> v l * 

. They did, listen, but. rather * to their .surprise,, all was most profoundly still 
within the room where the secret conference had taken*placer between the quaker 
and. the officer., Aftejra few moments, both Dick and Jack began to .think that 
their prey;had escaped them. , i *: -m i cvj j - *.«> i &rwjj 

■ They,-looked at each other for a moment or tw6, as ; though each were anxious 
to read what the.other thought by the expression of his face, and’then Dick laid 
his hand upon the handle of the door, and whispered-— -V 

/‘.Come on.”-', tv ,i, „ w «. .*■ ■ "*7 *•? ■ : *•..« f.J Mj't Vi' 

He opened the door, and at once dashed into the room with the pistol in his 
hand. The qnaker/ialone^ was-there* ? He--was standing by the window, very 
quietly and composedly washing his hands in a basin that, when th.er hingedrt.Qp 
of the window-seat was down, was completely concealed. ’ The; expression of 
his countenance, as he glanced round .upon Dick and Jack, was appaling. ; All 
the mild; quiet,.firmness of look, which was his usual! characteristic; had fled, 
and his every feature was r indicative of . passion. His eyes vrere flashing, and 
indeed^ as he then,.stood with his coat off, no one not wqll acquainted with tils 
features, could.for a moment have ventured upon his recognition, i k fsitfjt&h 
“ Well," lie said sternly. *' Is this obeying my orders.” 

‘‘You are a villain,” said Dick. 

u Villain in your teeth, highway rpbber # ” lie replied. “ How dare you apply 
such a term to me ? You are only existine upon Sufferance.” 

“ Where is your companion n guilt?. Where is he with whom you have made 
an alliance for oar blood V* 

“ Oh, you are a listener at keyholes, are you ?” said Franklin. “ Only wait 
until I have washed my hands, aud I will soon answer you.” • ? , T yr ' 

” I came here,” said Dick, “ to shoot you, and I don’t know what hinders me at 

mnmonf f - «* 


this moment. 


“ You are afraid,” said the quaker, drying his hands very deliberately upon a 
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large towel. “ You are afraid—that s the reason, friend, why thou dost not 
do it.” 

He was rapidly recovering his usual manner. 

“ Afraid said Dick, as he advanced two steps. “ Afraid ?” 

“ Yes, friend. A brave man is always i fraid to do a base and cowardly 
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THE RETURN OF GRACE MANNING TO HER DISCONSOLATE FATHER 

Dick slowly lowered his hand, as he said— 

“You are a riddler. What am I to think? I heard enough to convince an? 
one of your treachery; even now, for all I know, the officer, Granby, may have^left 
the house, only for the purpose of concocting measures for our apprehension. 

“ He has not left the house, friend.” 

“Where is he then V* 
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./ » ^ f _' ^ ~_ | ^ n ^ ^ | ^ ^^ m • __ 

“Through that half-open door, friend, thou wilt dud him. 


• -L • 


hack with agitation in his looks— f v 

“ He is there, indeed,” he said, “ but he is dead.” 
te D ea d ?” 

“ Yes, Dick. He lies in his blood.” 

“ And this, friend, is some of it,” said the quaker, as he pointed to the water 
in the wash-hand basin, which was of an ensanguined tinge. u This is some 
of it!” '■£ r ■ 

At that moment the face of Franklin again changed to the awful expression that 
it had worn at the moment that Dick and Jack had made their way so roughly into 
the apartment; but it was but transient; gradually subsiding, he looked cold and 
quiet as usual. Dick hastily made his way to the adjoining mom to make .sure 
that Jack had not been mistaken, but there he saw Granby lying in a pool of, 
blood, although he could not well perceive by what means he had come by his 
death. The face was uninjured, but it had upon it an awful expression of agony, 
as it was upturned to the ceiling. The eyes were fixed and opaque, and the hair 
hung in disordered masses, partially dabbled in blood. -- ‘ ^ 

Dick made the best of jhjj? way back to the other room, and in a voice indica¬ 
tive of emotion, he said— - 

• Frahklin, what is the meaning of this ?’* 

“He," said the quaker, proceeding towards the dead body, **he Would tell 
you if he had a tongue that iie could wag now.” 

"But—but--** - ' 

* Tush ! The explanation artarcs thee in the face, friend. That man insulted 

me by an offer, that at appears you overheard. Well, be ha* signed and sealed it 
now with his blood. Are you satisfied ?” v" 5 1 / 

“I ana, indeed. You have killed him instead of allowing Slim to betray us. 
We .are safe, and we owe it to you. How can I, for it was all my rawing, ho W can 
I sufficiently-apologise to you for my most unjust suspicions of yon f*’ 
w Say no more about it. it was very wrong and very ipmrudeut of you to come 
out of the room above at all; but as you did come, and it 4ias<tbrned out thti 
no particular mischief has resulted from it, let it drop. Dor friend, Granby, still 
has to be disposed of. He was the most dangerous man to me in aM London ; 
and now I can breath a little freely that he is no more. Mark me, friends, 1 do 
not consider this to be a murder, aithough the ’aw would. Come.” 

Dick and Jack followed the quaker with amazement at his calmness so imtqe- 
diately after such an act. He pointed to the body, saying—'* Drag it aside.* 
Although with reluctance, Dick took hold of the heels of the dead man and 
dragged him aside, when Franklin, by stamping upon oneofsfche floor-boardji 
where there appeared only to be a /simple joining of two pieces, caused It to lift j 
up at the other end, and after displacing that one board^he lifted several other# 
with ease, disclosing an opening right through the floor to an immense depth 
below. V : .J -'""'i 

'** This goes to the cellars, friends/’ he said, “ and there Mr. Granby may fie * 
and rot, or be food for rats. I bear them at times screaming and lighting far 
down below. Be so good as to pitch him down, friend Jack of Jhe sixteen 
strings.'* . 

“ :Dem1t ask me,” said Jack, “ I could not touch him for the world. If he 
were alive you would not find me backward in grappling with him ; but now 
that he is no more, I should not dike to touch him with the top of my boot.*’ 

“ Nay, friend, I particularly wish you to do it. I killed him. Dick, here, has* I 
already dragged him from above the trap, and it is thy duty, friend, to poke him 
down.” . . . , 4 

“ If it come at all in the shape of a duty/ add Jack,, “I’ll kick him down ; 
so that you shall not say that I had no hand in ue business as well as yourself.” 


** 


f. 
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With this. Jack urged the dead body to the opening with his foot, and soon 
overbalancin'.; it, away it went out of sight into the depths below. Frasklin care¬ 
fully replace ! the boards, and then remarking that he should have to get out the 
stains of blood, and that he knew a mode of doing that, he led the way to ths 
other apartment. 

“ How did you kill him V* said Jack. 

“ Do not trouble thyself, friend,- to ask unnecessary questions/’ replied the 

quaker. “Let it content thee thatjj! eis dead, friend.” 

* * j W * * * * 

While all this was transacting at the quaker’s house in Dean Street, Soho, the 
situation of Grace Manning was getting most critical. If any one had peeped 
into a small chamber in the house where Phillip Manning had a private lodging 
in the city, somewhere at the back of where the po3t office now stands, they 
would have seen that lie was rather singularly occupied. 

This lodging of his consisted of but one room, in which was a sofa bedstead ; 
.and there it was that, known only by the name of Smith, he use! to commit his 
villanies. At this time, however, he was very differently employed, and he is 
worth ( looking at. 

At a table by the window he sits, with before him a small glass apparatus for 
distillation, such as is used for chemical purposes; consisting of a retort and a 
receiver, well supported by a stand. Under the bulb of the retort was a spirit 
lamp, flickering and burning with its peculiar faint flame. Phillip was resting 
with his chin upon his fists, and his elbows upon the table. He was watching the 
boiling up of some liquid in the bulb of the retort, in which, too, there were some 
herbs. 

“ This will do," he muttered. “ A| soon as a great part of the water has gone 
over in vapour, what remains will be a tolerably concentrated production from 
the poisonous herbs I have collected ; and they must destroy life. Ha ! ha ! 1 

am not so foolish as to purchase poisnn—I make itl” 

His face at that moment was perfectly diabolical iri its Satanic expression. 

After a time he removed tha spirit lamp from under the retort, and put upon it 
its glass cap, and extinguished it; then he poured cold water over the bulb of the 
retort to cool it, and was soon able to handle it. He took from it three drops of a 
greenish thick fluid, and poured them one by one into a pint bottle cf wine. He 
then held the wine up to the light, and looked at it scrutinizingly. 

“No/*he said, “it is to the full as clear as ii was, and yet what a deadly 
draught it will be. What au enemy to life would but a small portion of the 
liquor now become. She shall bid adieu to the world by its means. I will not 
try to induce,her to take it, but I will leave it with her, and at some moment 
when she feels fainl both in body and in spirit she will fancy that a glass of the 
wine will revive her ; and then, Grace, you will be no more, and I shall escape 
from the perplexity of an affair which, if it go on much longer, will be certain to 
end in my destruction.” 

He carefully corked the bottle, and then dashed dust upon it to give it an ap¬ 
pearance of age. He dragged it through a cobweb that was in a corner by the 
roof of his room, and then he said—“ This shall be the death draught of my fair 
cousinj Grace” 


CHAPTER CLX1; 

PHILLIP’S DISGUISE. 

• * 

We will take a look at Grace Manning in the prison-house to which the 

villany of her cousin Phillip had consigned her in that sweet spring-tide of her 

existence. She’ almost began to despair of aid. , 

It was a room in which she was now confined. Phillip had blindfolded her 

thrice, and changed the apartment in which he kept her prisoner. He was 
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afraid to let her be long in one place, partly for fear she should conco c t some 
plan of escape from it, and partly lest some one else might find her. Each of 
these times that he had changed her abode he had taken her into the open air to 
make her believe that she had gone to another house entirely; but she had smelt 
the odour of flowers, and she felt quite convinced from the feel of the ground, and 
the character of the air, that she had only been traveri ng a garden, no doubt at¬ 
tached to the house in which she had been in the first instance brought, 

From all this manoeuvring one thing was quite evident, if even other cir¬ 
cumstances had not tended to confirm it, and that;was that Phillip Manning 
ras in a state of the greatest fear and tribulation for the consequences of his 

^Upofthe occasion of his last visit to the house in which lie had her in 
durance—that visit, in the making of which he had successfully foiled both 
Jack and Dick—he had used the most awful threats towards her. . 

“Your life,” he said, “is in your own hands. You will if you please, 
easily force me to become your executioner. If you are so vindictive as still 
to assert you will ruin me with your father, by telling him all that hat really 
happened, what can you expect but that, in common self defence, I should pre-, 

fer to kill you in this place ?” „ 

“I will tell the truth, and the whole truth/ said Grace; “ nothing shall 

induce me to depart from it/’ f 

** Wretched girl, do you not tremble ?” „ 

« No, Phillip; but I can well perceive that you do so. 

** And so, you even dare to taunt me I r 

, « It is not^taunting. I tell you that I will intercede for you with my father, 
if, even now, you restore me to him. I will say at you, in asking him for 

mercy, what lean.” . 

^ Mercy! What do you mean by mercy 1 What do you expert as the re 
suit of /our intercession? tell me that; and let me judge of what I am ex-’ 
pect from you. Speak to me fully— your life hangs upon a thread. 

“By my intercession I hope that my father may be induced to spare you from 
that legal prosecution which your crimes merit. I do not know what the laws 
of your country would condemn you to for this great iniquity, but I ■ Id make 

an effoit to spare you that.” 

“ Yes, and leave me to disgrace and destitution . 

•( It is you, Phillip, who will leave yourself to disgrace. No one can lift the 
disgrace of such acts as yours off the shoulders of him who perpetrates them, 
As for destitution, I do not think that my father would let you starve; whatever 
might be his abhorrence of your crimes. Perhaps in some other land you light 
live a life of repentance.” 

Phillip laughed loudly and discordantly. _ 

c “ No, girl,” he said ; “ upon one condition only will I place you m your 
father’s’arms* it is, that you will point to me as your preserver, and accuse that 
man who is now in Newgate upon the charge of your abduction, of really being 
the person who tore you from home. I will then ask your father for asuf cient 
sum of money, which no doubt his grateful feelings will prompt him to give mb, 
and with it I will leave England for ever. When I am gone you lan tell what 
tale you like; so that, after all, it will only be costing your father a few thousands, 
and that is no harm to him.” 

“ No, Phillip, no.” 

“ You will not?” 

HI dare not.” 

“ What do you mean by dare not? Who is to hinder you, fool that you are? 
What do you mean by dare not ?”. 

“I dare not go to my father with an untruth upon my lips, even for one 
hour.” 

“ Then die in you obstinacy, idiot, for die you shall! 

“Heaven help me!” 
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“ Heaven ! Ha! ha! Wait for Heaven to help you until you lie and rot. 
Ha ! ha ! I have you now ; but it is only to bind more tightly around you the 
meshes of my power, and to take more effectual steps for the destruction of him 
who had the audacity to intefere with me in the country lane. To-morrow I 
will visit you again, and if I do not find you more tractable, that day will be your 
last in this world/* 

With these words, and without waitinj for an answer, for anything she said 
was gall and wormwood to him, he left the house, and full of dark and evil 
thoughts he made his may to London again. 

It was after this visit to Grace, that feeling how utterly impossible it was to 
move her from her fixed integrity of thought and action, he fairly made up his 
mind to her murder. Then it was that he drugged the wine, which he hoped 
would be a speedy means of relieving him from her presence in this world. 

But notwithstanding all that was happening to them, in the meantime Jack and 
Dick were not unmindful of the principle business they had in hand, namely, the 
rescue af Claude from Newgate, by the thorough establishment of his innocence 
as regarded the abduction of Grace. 

By establishing that fact, they not only anticipated an instant order from Judge 
Manning for his release, but they hoped that in the judge they should make for 
him (Claude) such a friend, as upon some other important occasion might really 
stand him in good stead. 

They were both at the spot in Islington, from whence they could command a 
good view of the cottage, where Phillip Manning want to put on his disguise, long 
before the hour at which they expected him to make his appearance there. 

“Do you know, Dick,’' said Jack, “ I scarcely ever felt so nervous in all my 
life as I do now, about the probable fate of that young girl. It seems as if some¬ 
thing whispered to me, that to a certainty that rascal would take her life in spite 
of uv* 

“ No, no, Jack, if he come here, you may depend she yet lives; and so sure as 
he does come she shall be saved, for we can then take pretty good care not to 
lose sight of the villain. I grant you if he were not to come, I should have the 
most dismal forebodings upon the subject.” 

" Alas! Dick, if you began to have forebodings, I should feel and have certain¬ 
ties. I hope to God it will not be so. Ah! what a delightful thing. There he 
is, Dick.” 

“ Sure enough. All’s right. Yes, that is the fellow. What has he got in that 
bag, I wonder i" 

“ Some provisions, or a fresh disguise for himself/' 

“ Perhaps both, Jack ; but as we are pretty sure there is no one in that bit of 
a crib, which we may call for convenience sake Phillip’s cottage, but himself, we 
will follow whoever comes out of it, let them be in appearance what they may. 
We have already had evidence that Master Phillip is a skilful actor, and we posi¬ 
tively must not let him do us again. Jack/' 

“ We will not.” 

Phillip advanced with the utmost possible caution. He seemed quite to have 
some sort of notion that he was being followed, for he looked many times behind 
him, and passed the cottage twice before he ventured upon going up to the door 
of it, and opening it with the key he took from his pocket. 

When he did open the door though, he disappeared within the cottage, and 
closed it again with truly marvellous celerity. 

*' Good," said Dick. “ We have him now. Jack, as safely as though he were 
in our hands. I will now go up the lane opposite and hide for him, while you 
come after him, but at such a distance as shall take off all idea that you are after 
him. Don’t you look for me, as I will keep an eye upon you as you come up 
the lane, and join you in good time/’ 

“ That will do, Dick. Good luck go with you." 

“That it certainly ought to do now. Jack, for this is, to tel Jthe honest truth, 
rather a difficult sort of adventure to those that generally engage our attention! • 
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For the love of everything now, mind whaterer you do, that you don't follow 
Phillip too closely, * % % dftfcV . A r 

r ‘ Trust me*” * 

Dick at once started over the way, and in a careless manner, far fear Phillip 
should be looking from the window of the cottage, he stalked up the lane, It is 
highly probable, however, that he might have gone in any way he liked, fot 
Phillip was by far too busy with his own disguise, to pay the remotest attention 
just then to anything else. 

We will in the forthcoming adventure watch the conduct and proceedings of 
Phillip, leaving our friends to act as their good feeling and judgment may direct 
them sn the defence of the beautiful young girl who was in «ueh danger. 

Phillip then quite satisfied himself, before he went into the cottage, that no- 
body saw him, so that when he did get in, he thought he had nothing In 'die 
world to do but to put on the disguise with which he was in the habit of going 
up the lane; but upoh this occasion, having a horrible guilty knowledge of what 
he meant to do, he shook to that degree, tnat it was with the greatest possible 
difficulty he could put on the apparef, which was to make such a transformation 
in his appearance. , ^ ' ’Y ‘ y’H r/,--* 

In about double the time, however, that he usually took to make^ the change, 
he did at length effect it, and then placing the dragged bottle of trine in a small 
hand-basket, he, with that upon his arm, left the cottage. * 

. N ow he did hot look to the right or to the left, far he felt' confident in his 
disguise, and he really believed that the only person he had to deal with wad 
Grace herself. He went across the road quickly and up the lane as fast as it 
was at all prudent to go, considering that he personated an old woman, and 
perhaps a little faster. „ ; • ’ 

The inhabitants of a few of the cottages at the commencement of the lane, had 
got to know him through seeing him several times, and one said, as he went 
along— Mb. 

“ Well, old Goody, how are you to-day ?” 

u Poorly, poorly," replied Phillip, in a very well acted voice indeed, as he 
went on. » . t ,, L J r -l /'•’ ’,.1 *; Y *'Y 

He thdn pursued his way until he came to the pailings of the garden of the 
large house that was to let, and then he slackened his pace and only crept along. 
He pretended to be gathering something in the hedge, but in reality he was care¬ 
fully looking about him to see if any one were at hand. After getting in this 
way a handful of chickweed, he quickened .his pace a little, still skirting the 
pailings. < ‘ / 

It was well that Dick was capitally hidden, and it was well that Jack was not 
too hasty in following Phillip, so as to come into sight before the rascal got 
housed; for if he had, without the smallest doubt, Phillip would have, turned backj 
and posponed hk visit to Grace for that day. 

Everything, however, happened as it was wished to happen, and after a few 
minutes more skulking along the pailings, he suddenly whipped a,little key but of 
his pocket, and opening a small door, in it, disappeared in an instant. \ ^ 

*‘Iam safe here,” he said, as he closed the little door, and locked it on the 
inside. * ‘* i 'V ' 

It was rather curious that at that moment Dick popped from behind a hay* 
stack in a meadow oh the other side of thd lane, and said-^— tv M ' 

4< Now he’s nabbed.” 


The place where Phillip now found himself, was in truth a neglected garden*. 
The trees had Ybwn tall and strong, tub shrubs had got wlid and straggling, and 
the flowefk hat rtin m all directions, disdaining cultivated art, and rapid! / lap. 
sihg into their original wild habits. 

To him the place had no charms eilhei of retrospection or anticipation. All 
he kriewiatwl felt, was, that .he.had come then to Commit a murder, and that each 
mbmeffe although he felt' his nerves feafliilly fehakbn, he likewise felt mbfC dud 
mote inclined to do the deed. . r . 
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There was nothing whatever to interrupt him, and he made his way, regardless 
of the remains of the old pathway, towards the house, which, with its weather- 
stained walls and its closed windows, looked grim and desolate. 

“There was a murder, the say, committed in this house once,” mutt erred 
Phillip Manning, as he reached its threshold; “ and so no one will live in it. 
Now there will be two. Yes, now there will be two ; for nothing can, and nothing 
shall, save Grace Manning from death to-day. She shall never be a witness 
agamst me/’ 


CHAPTER CLXII. 

ST ART J Tit G INCIDENTS. 

So said Phillip. 

?* She shall never be a witness against me; and nothing can, and nothing shall 
save Grace Manning from death v Impious man! did he think that Heaven 
slumbered while he was about to destroy one of its masterpieces of creation ? 

Before he crossed the threshold of the house, he placed his hand up to his eyes, 
and took a long look around the garden. He felt quite satisfied that he had 
it all to himself. Like Alexander Selkirk, the original Robinson .Crusoe, he might 
have said— 

“lam monarch of all I survey.” 

“ 'Ti3 well,’* he muttered. “ I always thought that even the highe3t crimes 
| could be committed with perfect ease if people were but commonly careful. I 
shall do this deed and no one will be a bit the wiger. Indeed it is as good as 
done, and beneath that mulberry-tree I will bury the only mute witness of my 
crime. Yes, there shall the body of Grace lie and rot while I comfort her father's 
andjmy uncle's declining years,bidding him look upon me as a son, although he 
has lost his only daughter. Then of course grief will soon kill him after he has 
made a will in my favour, leaving me all his property, which is truly immense, . 
a nd I shall have my heart’s desire—unbounded means of enjoyment. Oh, how 
I will play the tyrantand trample.on all who come within my power." 

While he indulged in this day-dream, he was fumbling in his pockets for a key 
to open the door of the house with. He found it at last, and then he disappeared 
whin the ill-omened structure that had earned so bad a name and which he 
fully intended should from that day be entitled to a worse one. 

He did not fasten the door behind him. What was the use? He was so 
very safe. 

The hall in which he now was consisted of a 4 Iarge space, paved with alternate 
black and whitemarble squares, and from the centre of this hall sprang the 
principal staircase of the house. There was, however, numersus rooms opening 
from the hall itself, and into one of those he went. Phillip never appeared in 
his disguise before Grace. Re always felt that that would be useless, as a tone 
—*a : look—»a gesture might discover him, and probably would do so to one who 
knew him so well as she did. Into one of these rooms, then, leading off from 
the hall, he went, to get rid of his disguise. Wrapped up in the bottom of the 
basket he had brought with him from the cottage was h?3 coat, and that was the 
only article he.found necessary to alter his present appearance with. 

In that side .room, which had been a pretty enough looking breakfast-room, 
he quickly effected the change in his apparel .which lie thought necessary, and ; 
! then, with the dragged bottle , of wine and some biscuits he crept up .the staircase. 
Concealed in bis breast was a double-barrelled pistol loaded carefully. 

“ Should she refuse the wine," he muttered j “she shall die by a more violent 
means; but in all cases die she shall." 

The whole of the upper part of the house was n darkness, for P hillip had taken 
threat care to close all the shutters so that m ray of light should by nay sort of 









accident reach the room in which poor Grace was kept a prisoner. That room 

• was an inner one> with but a small window to it. 

“ Now,” he said, as he began to make his way towards her by unlocking the 
door that led to the little room in which she was, <( now I have a part to play and 

• we shall see whether the complaints that have been paid to me on the score of 
my acting be genuine or not.” 

By the aid of a phosphorous match he got alight in the outer room. A half- 
burnt candle stood in a piece of wood, by way of a candlestick, on the floor. He 
ignited it; and then waiting a moment uutil it had burnt sufficiently to be beyond 
tha danger of sudden extinction from being moved, he crept towards the actual 
door of the room in which Grace was a captive. • / 

He unlocked it and flung it open., Then shading the light from his eyes with 
his hand, he called— ' ffl J ' * 

“ Grace ! Grace !” 

There was no reply for the moment, and the idea that she had fled from the 
house came across him like a death-pang. He rushed into the room. 

“Grace ! Grace ! Speak ! Speak, I charge you. I pray you do not 
drive me mad by this silence! Oh, you are Ifcere 1” " \ 

. She stood at some few paces from him, calm and still. 

“ Well, Phillip Manning,” she said, “ what would you with me? I am here, 
as ypu see/’ * • " ‘ > /■ V 

“ Yes,” he said, and he trembled violently. “I now see that you are here. 
But—but why did you not speak to me at once ? ,, It is no matter though. It is 
no matter. .Oh, .Grace ! Grace! Pity me !* r . 
f‘ I do pity you.” ' k ; '' * * ' ^ 

“ You do pity me V* \ u- - * 

‘.‘Yes.' Guilty creatures surelv mav well be Ditied. Mav thev not. Pbiillo 


very 


feelings 


! /He affected thht his feeling* would not permit him to finish his speech ; but 
placing the candle upon the chimney-piece he audibly sobbed. ‘ • v ** * 

I “ Is this change indeed sincere ?” said Grace lt :: ■" * 

• “ You may well, indeed, doubt it,” added Phillip, pretending to speak with 

J great difficulty, and to gulp down his sobs as he did so. “ You may well doubt 
. it, Grace ; but it is sincere;^ and you cunnot sees, more wretched man than I. 
Some demon surely must have possessed me to make me behave to you as I have 

’ ! T onnnof mirctif lin ers! , mil if.’* ' i ' 


“ : If, indeed, Phillip,” said Grace, “ I could think that you had awakened to a 
proper sense of your wickedness, it would not cost me an effort to forgive you.” 

* Ah/can von be so good ^-so angelic ?*' n 

“ You may pVove to me your repentance by the commencement of your atone¬ 
ment. When you restore me to the arms of my father, I shall then; indeed; be¬ 
lieve that you are sincere.” ' * • '•> ' ; ** 

i “ I will do so. I have come new to do so. Without condition other than a 

• ] claim upon your pity, and your mercy, I have come now to tike you from this 

* place, and to restore you to your father. In some other land, as you yourself 
suggested to me when last we met, I shall hope to find that peace of irrirfd which 
will now for ever be denied* to me in my own. You, Grace, will be my ,inter¬ 
cessor with your father ; and while I feel that it will be impossible to say one 
werd in extenuation actually of my offence, still my bitter anl heart-felt repen¬ 
tance may be pleaded.” 

,r And it will not be pleaded in vain.” 

*‘ Ah, think you so ? What happy words !i’ 

“ I am certain of it. But do not delay. Phillip* Take me home at once, and 
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for yourself fear nothing. I will make it the first of my requests to my father to 
forgWe you, and to make some sort of provision for you out of England. Let 
us go now at once, I implore you. Every moment that I remain here is another 
moment of misery to me, and of deep anxiety to my father.” 

“Ah !” said Phillip.wiping his eyes, “how well I can un d eis t : | ths enxi 



CLAUDE, WHILE ESCAPING FROM NEWGATF, FINDS PHILLIP MANNING A PRISONER. 


Cume, you shall take a biscuit and one glass of wine to strengthan you, my much 
injured cousin, and then we vvill be off.” 

“No, no ; I want nothing.” 

“ Yes, you do : I feel certain that after even the few days on y that you have 
passed here you must be weak and ill. You will find that when you'get out into 
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the fresh open air you will be ready to faint away. But one biscuit, soaked in a 
drop of wine, will restore you, and keep up your strength and courage/’ 

“ I have no need of courage now, Phillip, that you have repented; and 
strength I feel I have enough/’ 

*f Nay, but ——” 

“ Excuse me, Phillip j I will not drink ; I have a great objection to wine—1 
do not like it. Do not ask me/’ 

“ To oblige me, Grace. Only one sip—just a sip will be sufficient. You will 


not, surely, make a quarrel between us at such a moment as this, and for such a 
trifle as the taking or the refusing a glass of wine ? Surely you would not run the 
risk of throwing me back agam into my former frame of mind regarding ou for 
such a trifle ?” 

“ Your repentance, Phillip, must be but skm-deep, indeed, if it can vanish 
because I refuse a glass of wine/’ • 

“Well, well, that is an uncommonly true remark. ■ But yet you will take the 
wine ?” 

“ No, Phillip/’ 

“ Curses on you ! You shall take it I ” 

“ Ah, Philip, now I know you again !” 

*' Know me again ? What do you mean V’ 

u I mean that from the first I knew that your pretended grief and repentance 
only served as a cloak to hide some object, W y, you cannot even deceive a 
poor simple girl like myself. "our grand object to-day is to ( get me to drink 
that wine, and I will not take one drop of it. No, Phillip, I tell yon, m ; I will 
not taste it.” 

y Wretched girl! Have you twenty lives, that you feel you can afford to trifle 
with them in this way F If I be not r. repentant man, you shall, in good truth, 
find that I am a desperate one. The question between us is your life or mine; 
and I tell yon now, Grace, that, with all your youth^ and all your beauty, your 
last hour has now come !* 

“ If it be the will of Heav @n, It has.” 

“ It is my will—that is now sufficient.” 

She burst into tears. 

Oh, Phillip,” she said, ‘*you cannot be so very wicked as to take away life. 

If even now there are times when you feel as though you would give anything for 
innocence of mind and purpose, wi at will be your feelings when you have done 
murder 1 Ordinary crimes may, in some measure, be atoned for ; but who shall 
restore the de«d? Who shall bid the grave give up its tenant, because the mar* 
dereif is repentant! Pause, Phillip, for your own sake, pause, before you comm t 
^$maet that is, in its awful consequences, irrevocable. Spare my life—oh, spare 

v* 

No; curses on you! You have yourself .goaded me to this act, and you 
shall die.” 

i“ No, no—oh, God l —no.' 

“ I say yes. There is no help for you. You are shut out from all the world. 

If you and I were upon some desolate island in the midst of the great sea we ,] 
could not possibly be more isolated than we are from alt human nature. You 
may cry, pray, rave, and Lhriek, but there is no help for you. You are my vic ¬ 
tim—-it is a settled thing. You have rejected the terms upon which I offered you 
your life and freedom, and I will kill you. You have your choice—poison or a \ 
bullet?” V li 

He took the pistol from his breast-pocket as lie spoke. The young girl clasped 
her hands before her face, and sank upon her knees in a paroxysm of terror. 

“ Spare me !—spare me V 
u Will you drink the wine?” ~ 

“ I cannot. I dare not.” 

4 “ Then there is but one other alternative —you will die a more violent death ; 
but die you must, and shall. I say, that there is but one other alternative—” % 


4 
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“ Liar !” cried a voice of thunder ; and ih a moment Dick Turpin, as though 
he had been shot out of a cannon, sprang upon Phillip, and knocked him to the 
floor. 

“ Hush!" cried Jack. “ Have you got him ?” 

** All’s light/’ said Dick. “ Twist the pistol out of his hand. That will do, 
Jack. Why I do believe I have knocked all the breath out of him. Cheer up, 
my lass—cheer up/’ 

“Gr’cc has fainted,” said Jack. 

Dick got hold of Phillip by the throi't, and there he held him, while Jack tied 
his hands securely, so that he was quite incapable of further mischief. He did 
not speak a word, but looked from one to the other of them, like a man only half 
awakened from some dreadful dream. 

“ Murder !—murder !—mercy!” he cried. “ Oh, murder! Help 1—-help!” 

“Why, you vagabond !” said Dick, “it is we who ought to cry murder. But 
vour career is over now, and you may as well take your fate easy, for hung you 
will be to all intents and purposes.” 


CHAPTER CLXIil. 

A MOST UNEXPECTED CATASTROPHE. 

Phillip Manning was not the sort of man to attend to Dick’s advice, of taking 
his fate easily. So long as he^as at all successful in the prosecution of his 
villany, he got on amazingly, and was upon the most capital terms with himself; 
but the instant any reverse happened lie was lost to all firmness, and gave himself 
up to despair. 

“Kill me—kill me, at once!” he evied. It will now be noth’ng but slow 
death to me for the time to come.’’ 

“ Very well,” said Dick. “ I will blow out your bra : ns in a moment, since 
you are so good as to request such a thing, which is very liberal upon your part; 
for it certainly will save a deal of trouble to society at large, and cheat the 
hangman.” 

“ Oh, no—no—no !” shouted Phillip Manning, when he saw Dick draw a pistol 
from his pocket. “ Oh, no—no, I did not mean it—indeed I did not mean it. 
I cannot die. Let me cling to life while I may. Oh, spare me !” 

“ Miserable wretch !” said D'ck. “ Do you fancy for one moment that I wpuld 
have your death upon my shoulders ? No, I know well enough that you would 
not have the courage to allow me to do more than to show you the weapon of 
de?th. The law will wind up the miserable thread of your existence.” 

Phillip licked his lips, and with a g;oan he spoke to Grace, saying toiler, 
whose life by that time he would no doubt have taken, if he had not been 
hindered from so doing by Dick and Jack— 

“ Oh, cousin Grace, say something for me. Tell them to let me go. I—I did 
hot intend to harm you. It was only a joke, after all.” 

“The best joke will be when you are hung,” said Dick. “Don’t speak to 
him. Miss Manning. You should not condescend now to sav one word to such 
a man. His murderous intentions as regarded you were only too apparent.” 

Grace shuddered as she replied to Dick—- 

“ Yes,” she said, “ but for you and your friend he would have no doubt have 
killed me; I feel now bke one rescued from the grave, and can hardly believe in 
the reality of this scene.” 

“ I don’t wonder at that, Miss Manning,” said Jack ; “but you will soon be 
in the arms of your father, and then you will, indeed, feel that, in reality, you 
are rescued from this bad man, who would have murdered you, meiely:'ilo 
cover his lesser crime of imprisoning you in this dismal place.” - . ! ; 

“ Yes,” said Dick, “ in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, murder is done to 
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cover the consequences of some other crime, which, compared to it, is a piece of 
the most unblemished and spotless innocence. But come. Jack, let us be going; 

I will take care of Master Phillip, and do you escort Miss Grace.” . . 

This was, no doubt, a politic arrangement, as far as it went, for he, Dick, was 
much better qualified to hold a tight grip of Phillip Manning than Jack was, while 
Jack could very well escort Grace. 

At first Phillip could not be got to move. He flung himself upon his knees, 
and, in the most abject manner possible, begged for that mercy and consideration 
which he never yet showed to any one. - i 

'* Spare me,” he cried, '* and you will not—you shall not repent of doing so. 
Only let me go, and I promise you all most solemnly that I will leave England - 
at once, and no one shall ever hear of me again. In some other country I will 
bitterly repent of my past errors. Oh, what will be the good, now that Grace is' 
rescued, of bringing me to justice ? ,w 

Grace would willingly enough have listened to the appeal of the abject wretch 
and she looked at Dick, as much as to say, “ Shall it be as he says V' Dick 
understood her, and, shaking his head, he said,— 

“ No, no. Miss Manning, you leave this fellow to your father ; he will do 
what is right and proper; but at present l consider that, until he decides what is 
to be done with Philip, we ought, none of us, to interfere iu his fate. It is our 
duty to give him up to your father, whom he has so bitterly offended, and he alone 
should decide upon his fate.” ' 

This reasoning was so clear and conclusive, that it quite convinced Grace, who 
no longer looked imploringly at Dick, in favour of Phillip. She carefully avoided 
the looks of Phillip at all; and Jack offering her his arm, they all left the room 
together. To be sure, Dick had some difficulty in making Phillip walk, but finding 
such to be the case, he whispered to him,— 

“If you positively will not come along, I can only tell you that my friends tell 
me I am a very short-tempered man ; and when you or 1 least expect it, I may 
lose patience, and blow your brains out ; so be warned. I won’t answer for rav- 
self ; and after this, whatever happens in that sort of way, you have only your own 
obstinacy to thank for it, and you lose your chance of the judge acting with any 
degree of clemency towards you, on account of your relationship to him and his 
daughter.” 

tf Oh! yes, yes,” said Phillip, catching, or pretending to catch at the idea; ! 
*1 how very good and kind you all are to me !” 

“ Hold your row,’* said Dick. 

** Yes, but I was only saying how very grateful I am to you. It is such a good 
idea, that of yours, about the relationship. Of course, it would not be pleasant 
to the judge to have his nephew hung—would it?” 

“ Jt would be to me, if I were he. There’s nothing would give me so much 
real gratification.” 

“ You don't mean that—you really don't mean that V* 

fi Indeed, but I do, though." • ,j 

u But I thought you thought the judge might be merciful to me, on account of 
my being his nephew ?” , 

"'Yes, he may do such, a foolish thing as take that into his account, baV I 
would not; and all I said to you was that if I had to blow your brains but pre¬ 
viously, you lost the chance—-that is all.” 

r ‘Oh, yes, my dear sir, I quite understand you ; and how very facetiously you 
put it. too." _ , ;f' 

“ I put it facetiously! Now, I consider that to be an insult, Mr. Phillip. I 
never was facetious in all my life.” 

“ No, no, certainly not. I did not mean facetious, my dear sir—not at all. 

God bless me, no. I meant that—that you put it quite—quite- *’ 

" Seriously V' * s . ^ V % 

4 Yes; ah! seriously, to be sure. That was it—that was what I meant, of 


r 
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course. Pm so much obliged to yon, you can’t think, for being so good as to 
suggest to me what I really did think.” 

Dick made a gesture of impatienj •. The fulso ne and disgusting adulation of 
Phillip was too much for his patience. 

“ I wish I had given him to you. Jack,” he said, “ to take care of; you would, 
perhaps, have had more patience with him than I am blessed with.’* 

“ No,” said Jack, “ I really don’t think I should. I have a tolerable stock 
of patience under ordinary circumstances, I fully admit; but I think it would fad 
in the company of such a man as Phillip Manning. So do you keep him, Dick, 
to yourself, for, in good truth, I don’t at all want him.” 

They now made the best of their way out of the house, and Grace could not 
refrain from shedding tears of joy, as she once again found herself in safety and 
in the garden. The sight of the trees and the flowers—always agreeable and 
affecting objects as they are to the sensitive and educated mind—was to her one 
of the richest of treats ; and notwithstanding that garden had gone to such decay 
as it had, she saw a thousand beauties in every struggling plant that spent its 
luxuriance in that deserted place. 

“ They say a murder was committed in the house long ago,” said Jack ; “ and 
that that is the reaison why it is deserted.” 

“ Alas!” sighed Grace, “The poor murdered one had not such friends as Hea¬ 
ven sent to me.” 

“Yes,” said Jack; “no doubt Phillip would have added to the evil repute of 
the place by your death likewise, had not our anxiety, both for you and for our 
friend, brought us early upon his track.” 

“Anxiety for your friend? Can it be true, as Phillip told me, that the gentle¬ 
man who rescued me from Phillip in the country lane is prison on my account ?” 

rt It is too true.” 

“ That gives me truly a heart-pang. Oh, let us hasten that we may rescue 
him. My father will not lose one moment in procuring his release; and such 
rich compensation as he can make to him for the great injustice that has been 
done him, he will make, you may be assured.” 

“ Of that,” replied Jack, “ we are quite certain.” 

By this time they had got into the little la»e, and they soon emerged from that 
into the high street of the then suburban Islington, where Dick’s object was to 
procure, as quickly as possible, some conveyance to London. They stopped at 
an old inn—then it was an old inn, but now, to the regret of all lovers of the past, 
it is gone —and inquired fora post-chaise. 

The Angel, for that was the name of the inn—it was no where near the site of 
the modern Angel Inn at Islington—could only produce one vehicle of the sort; 
and as Jack did not choose that Phillip should^ride in the same vehicle with Grace, 
they had to get another chaise from another inn, and so, the two vehicles keeping 
tolerably close together, they set off for the house of Judge Manning ; Grace and 
Jack being in one, and Dick with his prisoner in the another. 

The greatest depression seemed to seize hold of Phillip as they neared London. 
He began to reflect upon the rigidly just character of the old Judge, and to fear 
that, notwithstanding the relationship, he would let the law take its course as re¬ 
garded him, Phillip. His principal hope rested in the expectation that, despite 
the character of his conduct to her, the gentle disposition of Grace might induce 
her to plead for him to her father. Of course, anything like a re-instalment in 
his former condition he now felt was impossible; and, like some ruined and 
disappointed gambler who has played a stake with fortune and lost, he let his head 
| rest upon his hands, and groaned aloud. 

“ Those who commit such acts as yours.” said Dick, “ should make up their 
! minds to the consequences of detection. Whining will do you no good." 

I azh lost—lost!” 

“Probably enough;—but here we are at the house of your unele, and to him 
I will deliver you. If he like to let you go, well and good. ,1 shall consider it 
no affair of mine, although I shall think it a scandalous shame." , 


' ... 


















ing the absence of pain, as night implies merely the absence of day, are about 
ri ght.” 

“ I think they are quite right,” said Jack. 

“ Listen to me/’ said Phillip. 

“ Well, say on/' replied Pick. 

“ You have now restored Grace to her father. By her testimony, of course, 
your friend who is in Newgate, will be free, and so you will have accomplished 
all your wishes. I will give you £100 if you will let me go.” 

“ No,” said Dick. 

“ No,” said Jack. 

“ I will give you £200.—Yes, I will make it ,i£200. I have some little savings 
and I will make it into £200. 

“ I would not let you go,” said Dick, “if you were to make it two hundred 
hundred, so you may spare yourself the trouble of increasing your offer.” 

/‘Lost! lost! lost!” cried Phillip. 

“ You may be lost. But if you are hanged, society will be considerably the 
gamer in the long run by your loss, I only wish your uncle would come out and 
say what is to be done with you, now at once.” 

“ He comes,” cried Jack. “ He and Grace. Look Dick, look at the old 
man’s face. Did you ever sec such an expression of satisfaction ? I’ll warrant 
now that Grace has told him all.” 

“ Not a doubt of it.” 

Jack was right; Grace ha'd in a few words told her father all, and he was 
coming to the chaise to thank and to welcome those who had brought back the 
joy of his heart to him, by bringing back his child. 

They both, that is Dick and Jack, alighted to meet him, and he embraced them, 
while with tears standing in his eyes, like sentinels over his feelings, he thanked 
them over and over again. 

“ I do not know,” he said, ‘‘ I cannot know how I shall be able to repay 
to you the obligation I owe you, but be assured that you will not be able to draw 
too largely upon my gratitude. Come in both of you; come into this house, 
which at all times, I beg you to consider your own.” 

“ Phillip, is in the carriage, sir,” said Dick. 

“Yes, I have given orders concerning the prisoner.** 

“Uncle, uncle !* cried Phillip, from the carriage, when he saw that the judge 
was fairly going away without so much as exchanging a word with him. “ Uncle! 
uncle ! I want to speak to you !” 

“ Yes,” added the judge, continuing his conversation with Jack and Dick, as 
though there was no such person as Phillip in the world. Yes, I beg that you 
will both henceforward reckon me as a friend who may always be relied upon.” 

“Uncle—uncle! Good God, uncle !—will you not speak to me?” 

“ And likewise your friend, who is now so unjustly confined in Newgate. It 
will be my study to make him the most ample compensation.” 

“Grace—Grace! Oh, speak for me. Uncle—uncle! you will drive me mad 
if you say nothing to me.” 

“And believe me,” added the judge, as they all four reached the door of the 
house together. “ And believe me, the unjust detention of your friend shall 
terminate within the succeeding hour to this.” 

Phillip raised his voice to a shriek, but the judge would take no more notice of 
him than he did of one of the post-horses. A couple of stout lackeys came 
out of the house, and one got on the bo x of the coach with the driver, to whom 
he gave some directions. 'I he other sprang into the vehicle and seated him ¬ 
self opposite to Phillip, and then away they all went, Phillip’s cries and shrieks to 
his uncle, to take some sort of notice of him, dying away in the distance. 

Both Jack and Dick were inexpressibly amused at this mode pf treatment to 
Phillip upon the part of his uncle, for it was certainly the very best that could have 
been devised, inasmuch as any conversation or altercation with him would really 
have been a humiliation to any one. They would neither of them say one word 
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to the judge about him, and if Grace had in any way interceded for him they were 
quite delighted to find that such intercession tad had no effect upon the just 
resolves of the father, for that Phillip had gone off' to prison they did not for one 
moment doubt. ~ ‘ * 

Refreshments were immediately ordered for Dick and Jack, but the former spoke 
to the judge, saying— # ■ * f ’j 

“ In truth, sir, the most refreshing thing to us in all the world now would oe to 
see our friend free from prison/' t h v * • * 

- “That you rill see shortly, 5 * said the judge;,'‘but you know that, in all these 
affairs, there are certain forms to go through, which even I cannot dispense with. 
I have, however, sent my secretary to see’into the matter, with instructions that 
there liquid be no delay.” ... •<.; 

“That is sufficient, sir/* - :, t < ' / ■ i ! * I ? 

* " Make yourselves quite,easy. *You 5 will soon be introduced to your friend/' 

\ Both Jack and Dick fully expected to see„Claude come into the house soon, .but 
presently the sound of earn age-wheels Without sounded upon their ears, and the 
judge-rising said— •' JF p ... 1 « >. i > ^ ^ a 

. /‘ JWill you now .accompany me upon the business of taking your friend from 

dnranrp * ■ ■. 1 . * V 

uaranee . _ , • r~ r 1 * : ,i .* J vr**i 

They were both willing enough to go upon such an errand, and would have 

biddeq adieu to, Grace, but the judge interposed, saying— r? . - » 

v-. 3STo—no. jYou and your friend, who will soon; be a free man, shall come 

back here add pass a few hours with me./ I want to learn, so faras^you will tel! 

me, who and’what you all are, in order that I may best know in what way I can 

^ oC;s^m<aovou.” . .. : , ,0. P .* B r V-*'r H »*r.V 

Dtck and Jack exchanged significant glances at this. It would be no easy 

matter to say.tq A a man in Judge Manning’s official’ position, “ Why, sir, we >&re 

highwaymen ; and the only good you can k do us is not to give us into the hands 

uf the police.. ■ *- • *v . ^ 7 » ^ . ’■ «• '** f- * v r. •* 

They both felt that this explanatory and confidential intervievy that the judge 

promised himself with them was to be courted,'at any risk; tut:at that time 

they said nothing, hoping that Claude when they were once more united to . him. 

Would think of some ^node of getting handsomely av/ay. r * . , rr 

kWith this feefjngv then, they;get into the judge’s carriage, which they found 

was waiting at the door for them. They fully expected to find themselves 

trundling ralong towards Newgate, so. they.did not take any particular notipeh of 

the route they.were taking, until suddenly Jack looked out of,the window, and 

.. iin ,J . *. *•••„ « - :: u? * J i-: .• t - •. S-- jr. -M 

Why, this is Bow Street !’* . , Y ._ i !f • * j .... Ev 

.■t ** Bow.Street f said Jack.What do we want in Bow Street?" * 

have yet to do an act of justice,” said the judge. *'Asyour friend was by 
me publicly accused of.the crime of earrying.off my daughter, I think his excul¬ 
pation from the charge ought to be public likewise.- He will be brought 
from Newgate * to the police-office here,-and I'will publicly proclaim his 
innocence.” \ s . t \ >p ' ... .../ f . x » J . 

Diek and Jack looked at et-cK other, but they did not*,say^ anything, although 
if the ; truth were told they felt very uneasy at the idea of this public.exculpation, 
ant! would have rather met Claude at the door of Newgate^ and been off with him 
at once to'the country. ; . 

# , “ friend,said Dick, u is very much obliged, and I am 1 sure he will be 
just the man tc appreciate such a very delicate attention from you, sir ; bat as I 
know he has friends in the country, who are so anxious concerning him, I feel 
assured he will esteem it a great favour to get away from the police-office as 
quickly as may be consistent with your feelings on the subject.” _ y 
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CHAPTER CLXV. 

THE POLICE OFFICE.— AN AWKWARD RE-ENCOUNTER. 

The judge replied to Dick in the most courteous manner in the world, and 
made a gratuitous off.r of his own carriage to convey any or the whole of them 
where they pleased, as soon as they had been at his houss for some time and 
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SEIZURE OF CICELY AT THE FARM-IIOUSE. 


refreshed themselves, and he had fully arranged with them what he could do 
for them, out ot gratitude for the immense service that tluy had rendered to 
him. L 11 * 

There was, under the very peculiar circumstances of the case, no such thing as 
gainsaying what the judge thought proper to do. Had Claude been actually 























































































































































to make themselves at all 
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there and then with his friends, the police office business might easily have been 
avoided; but as he was not, but, on the contrary, had to be fetched from New¬ 
gate, both Dick and Jack felt how utterly helpless t|iey were just then. At one 
moment entertaining the desperate expedient of making the judge a confidant, at 
that the eleventh hour, as it were, and letting him know exactly Who aud what 
Claude was, came over Dick ; but he did not like to do that while there was a 
chance of the affair settling itself comfortably and safely another way; so lie let 
things take their course, comforting himself with the idea that the explanation in 
the police-office would not last many minutes, and that then it would be much 
better the judge should know nothing more than he did know, and that was little 
enough. * 

A glance at the countenance of Jaek was sufficient to tell Dick how full of 
apprehension he was for Claude; and indeed he, Jack, was so much fected at 
this abominable idea, as he thought it, of going to Bow Street, that the judge 
could not help observing it, and said kindly to him,— 

“ You ieem indisposed, my friend ?* ) jf • * l ^ fk*’'’ 

“ No,’* said Jack, making a desperate attempt to rally his spirits, and smiling 
in a very strange and grave kind of way; “no, thank you, sir, I never felt better 
in my life, I a-sure you—never better." 

Dick gave him an admonishing kick to say as little as possible, on the ;ood 
old principle that the least said is the soonest mended; and then the judge’s 
(Owh drew up at the door of the Bow Street police-office. Poor Jack coaid not 
suppre s a groan as the vehicle stopped. 

" I am certain you are not well," said the judge, “ but the great natural 
courage of your character will not permit you to admit as much. Is it 
not so?* Y'/i • 

“Oh! dear, no/* said Jack; “ I—I am prite well and delighted ; only 1 

_ L,: i.-'__i : -1. V- liu_t.j j... 


am an much attached to my friend, who is about , to be liberated to-day 

n « • • . • V* ' . .1* . T -* O , ' ' . _ _ . _, _1 »' 


frjm big unjust imprisonment, that I own t feyl a little nervous and excited." 

“ The feefihg does you honour/* told the judge, as they alighted, % 

The tfiber* and other official persons about the police court soop found out 
that it was one of the judges that had come; and they were p Irani!; profuse 
in their t|ttenlions both to Dick and Jack, as well as to him j fo? tpky could 
hot but kee the very friendly and familiar terms upon Which the ol4 Judge treated 


'hot bpt see the very friendly and familiar terms upon which the old judge treat 
his two companions, different as they looked from 

•* if ihaw» h« nn inarao L&\- recognition * thought IMS Sail will bu a 


•‘If there be no immediate recognition,” thought Dick*!|al| will be well, and 
we sl^ mss rather troublesome affair wl.tj* flying Cploprs ; but 

from mW heart 1 dp’iijwh'il were all well over.*’ 

The judge whs accommodated with a seat on the bench, apd both Dick and Jack 
would, if they had chosen, likewise enjoyed that honour; but their natural mob eg tv 


retired position near the door of the court. 

46 I don't like this at all,” whispered Jack to Dick. 

w Nor I ? Jfick* Bet what are we to do, old fellow p We are fa for it now, and 
we must just go through with it." 

‘ Yes; hut r< ally it*s very uncomfortable/’ 

*• ltaiher so. hudii There’s Claude coming. I h< a r a-qoach Stopping. 1 
hope, now, that five minuhs more will see us all out pf this confounded place, the 
very air of which appears to me difficult to breathe." V 

“ It's the same to me,’* said Jack. “ 1 feel as if I were half choaked.” 

“ Hush ! dvn't say any more. There’s a fellow with as long ears as a donkey, 
trying might and main to listen to what we are saying." 

“ The d—l he is 1 Can’t you--* „ 

tr Tn.otile him P" ' . ■ f* f 

“ No— no. Can't you say something a little louder to allay any suspicion VI 

h It ain’t worth while. Jack, Here is our friend. Hush-hush ! It will soon 
be all right now, I hope.*- \ ^ * . 
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j Claude was brought into the court by two of the official personages from New¬ 
gate, and placed at the bar ; but the judge mm^dintcly rose, and said— 

;• No, no. That is not the place for an innocent mau. Let me beg that he may 
not be made to stand there for one moment/’ 

Claude was removed to where the witnesses stand usually, and then the-magis¬ 
trate said to him — 

' “ It is with peculiar satisfaction that I see you here to day, John Smith, as an 

important, a very imporlant communication will be made to you by this gentle- 
raan on my right hand.’* 

“ My entire innocence,’' said Claude, in a calm, clear voice, of the ch&fge 
brought against me is fully established V 

i “ It is,'* said Judge Manning, rising. “ It is more than estab’ished ; for nol 
only, your worship, am I now* in possession of ample proof that this gentleman had 
no hand whatever in the abduction of my daughter, who is now most happily re¬ 
stored to me, but lam satisfied that in the most gallant manner he rescued her 
once from the real criminal, and protected her well up to the moment when low 
cunning and most unheard-of villany got the better for a time of truth and justice." 

Claude bowed. 

1 “ I have come dowu here purposely,” added the judge, “ to make my retrac¬ 

tion of the false charge against Mr. Smith as public as I can, and I feel, at the 
same time that I declare his entire innocence, that I owe him every reparation and 
apology, as well as a heavy debt, of gratitude, for tie gallant manner in which, 
while it was in his power, he protected my daughter, who is now safe and well at 
my house.’* 

'* You have found the veal criminal, sir ?'* said the magistrate. 

“ I have ; and to-morrow, when my child is sufficiently recovered from her alarm 
and her fatigue, she wili be able to appear before your worship to depose to such 
facts as will bring him within the grasp of ju-tice." , 

c ‘ So much tor Phillip,” said Dick to Jack. 

“ Well," said the magistrate, “ tins is one of those gratifying occasions which ( 
very seldom occur in the course of magistrate experience. When we are forced 
to discharge a prisoner, I am sorry to say that, in the vast majority of cases, it is 
not from any doubt of his moral delinquency, but because the circumstances atten¬ 
dant upon his crime are not such as tb bring him fairly within the operation of the 
law ; but in this case it is to me a sincere pleasure to say that you, John J ones — —* 

I “Smith,” whispered the clerk. 

“ Yes. John Smith leave this court without a blemish upon your character, 
and you are discharged forthwith. Mr.—a—a—Smith, I have very great pleasure 
indeed In discharging you.” 

“Sir, I thank you,’* said Claude, “for the kind expression with which you 
accompany this act of justice. The consciousness of my innocence, and the firm 
conviction that it would very shortly become apparent, have supported me during 
»ny most unjust incarceration in Newgate; end I beg to assure you, sir,” turning 
to Judge Manning, “that the pleasure I feel at hearing that your amiable 
daughter is restored to you, is much greater than my satisfaction at my own re¬ 
lease from imprisonment.” 

The judge stretched out his hand and shook hands cordially with Claude, while 
the magistrate nodded his head, and smirke J and smiled in the most amicable way 
he could command at a short notice. Everything seemed to be going merry as a 
marriage bell upon that really pleasant and auspicious occasion. 

“Fully discharged,” said the magistrate. 

And nothing to pay,” said the clerk. 

i‘Now then," said Judge Manning, “allow me the pleasure of calling you my 
ft lend, and of conducting you to my house, where my daughter will herself thank 
you for your chivalrous conduct towards her." 

The lait few words which the judge uttered were nearly drowned in the sound 
ol some riot that was taking p! ice at the door of the court. It see med as if 
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the officers were trying to keep some one out who would not be kept out on any 
account, and a loud voice cried— | 

•* 1 have been robbed—robbed on the highway* Robbed of all I bad in the 
world, and now I am a miserable wretch again. want to see the magistrate.— 
I want money.—I wan’t justice.—I won't somebody to be hung for robbing me, 
—Let me in, I s.iy.—I will have justice.—I'm a miserable wretch now, for I have 
lost all my money, and I will come in.* , 2 s, ' ' ; 

“ What is all that, officers ? * cried the magistrate. V- What is all that ?” 

“A man who wants to lodge a complaint, your worship; but we thought he 
would be intruding just now, your worship.’' , .r 

“No—no. This case is over. Let him come in, and put a stop to all that 
clamour at the door, will you V* $ .. . f 

His hair in f disorder—unshaven, and his clothes in a state of the greatest neg¬ 
lect, who should rush into the court but Tom Brereton, who hacl been so success* 
fully stopped on the highway by Jack and Dick, so short a time before. He 
made bis way up to the magistrate, gesticulating furiously as he came, t id ex- 
claiming— t 3 u v 4 ; p ~ * *, 

“ My money—my money. It was all I had, and nobody knows what 1 had 
to go through to get it. 1 want justice. I want my money, cr to see somebody 
hanged for taking it 1” . 

“Well, well, sir,” said the magistrate, “T will take your complaint in a 
moment. Don’t make such a noise in the court. I have the honour, nv lord 
judge, to bid you good-day—silence there—and you too, Mr. Smith. Good-day, 
—Silence ! »This is a most dehghtful occasion, I assure you, Mr. Smith— f,? j 
“Smith!" cried Tom Brereton, as he pointed with both his forefingers at once 
in the face of Claude. “Smith!* ; f 

“ Yes,” said Judge Manning ; M Mr. John Smith, my friend.” » 

“ And an innocent man,” said the magistrate. 

Who has nothing to pay,* said the clerk 
“ Smith ?*. raved Tom Brereton, “Smith, your friend, sir ?—An innocent 
man, your worship?—Who has nothing to pay, you idiot? Why—rwhy this ■••is 
the notorious highwayman/Claude Duval !* \$ V* 

Judge Manning staggered back to the seat on the bench that he had occupied, 
and sunk into it with a groan. The magistrate turned as white ns a sheet, and 
propped himself up against the wall; and the clerk put his head under the table, 
an i pretended 10 be looking for something in the waste basket, whih In reality 
he thought he was keeping out of danger. ,,- 4 J ^ 

“ Yes,” roared Tom again, “ that’s Claude Duval, and I shall get the reward, 
and makeup all my losses. Ha! ha! 1 shall get the rewajrd. That is the 
notorious Claude Duval. Seize him, or he will murder all of us rather than be 
taken. Lay hold of him. Ha I ha ! I shall get the reward, I must have, the 
reward! Oh, what'a lucky dog I am!” -4 < > •• * * . • ? 

Half a dozen officers made a rush upon Claude and laid Hold of him, but he 
raised his voice, speaking quite calmly as he said—r 
“ Hold off! I am indeed Claude Duval, and I am notorious. I did not think 
to be ever taken with a breath of life in me. I did not mean that it should ever 
be so, but then I did not calculate being in the tuls like this. It would be rai- 
cide now to resist to death, and that is the cowards resource. I yield, and proclaim 
myself, as yon shrinking coward names me, Claude Duval !* 

“ Alas! alas 1 * cried Judge Manning. 

“ Hold him tight,” cried the magistrate—“ hold him tight. Ah, something 
kept running in my head that his name was not Smith. For the love of goodness 
hold him tight.” ► ^ - |^Jl ? • ■ 4 ." - 

“ You need lot be afraid," said Claude ; “ I shall make no foolish attempt to 
escape. I congratulate you, Tom Brereton, upon your cleverness; and remember, 
you don't get all the reward until I am hanged.” 

And you will be,” answ ered Tom, “ so it’s as good as in my pocket, Duval. 
L*m as pleased as possible that after the way you have served me out at different 


— 
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times, I am able to bo down upon you at last, that I am, and especially as I shall 
make a good thins by it, too." 

“ Well,” said Claude, “ of what am I charged with ? Is it of robbing this man 
while I was a close prisoner in Newgate V' 

“ No,’* said Tom Hrereton, “ but it was some of your sort.” 

tl This may be all wrong after all,” said Judge Manning; '■ where are the two 
friends of the prisoner whom I brought with me in my carriage?” 

u Officers,” cried the magistrate, ‘Make them both into custody, and bring 
them before me at once.” 

! The most active starch was made for Dick and Jack, but neither of them were 
to be found. Upon the first appearance of a recognition of Claude, on the part of 
Tom Brereton, they had made their escape. They felt that they could possibly 
do something for him while they were at libeity, but shut up with him in separate 
cells in Newgate, they knew that they could do nothing. 

“ They have escaped,” said Claude. “ Misfortunes have all some bright side, 
i f we will hut look for it.” 1 

“ We will snon have them, your worship,” said one of the officers. We wil 
be off after them at once, and soon have them both in custody.” 

Claude smiled faintly, and then turning to Judge Manning, who was evidently 
very much affected by what had taken place, he said— 

<! Do not fancy, my Lord Judge, that because this cross accident has happened 
I am, or shall be indifferent to the kind and honourable motives which prompted 
you to bring me here this day. You could not know that this was an atmosphere 
dangerous to my liberty and life, and in the public capacity which you stand, 1 
had no right to perplex you, and place in opposition your duty and your feelings 
by any such confidence. What is done is done; and, at all events, come what may, 
I am delighted to think that your daughter is restored to you.” 

Judge Manning wrung his hand as he said—• 

” Oh, if you had been anything but what you are—if you had been ever so 
lowly or ever so poor, I could have done much for you ; but now my bands are 
dec*, though my heart continues open, and I can do nothing—nothing.” 

“ I know it, ray lord, and feel it keenly,” said Claude. “ There is a gulf now 
between you and I, which you dare not and I cannot cross ; but from my heart 1 
still thank ycu, sir. That is all I can say; and I will not, let the issue of this 
id venture be what it may, I will not regret the cause of it, since it has restored 
Grace to your arms." 

The old judge seemed upon the point of saying something, but he suddenly 
checked himself, and merely bowing to the magistrate, he at once left the court. 

“■A'hem !* said the magistrate, clearing his throat, “ it is my pleasing duty, 
John Smith—that is to say, Claude Duval—to commit you to Newgate, until I 
can have an interview with the Secretary of State, and ascertain from that dis¬ 
tinguished personage in what manner you are to be disposed of. I say it is my 
pleasing duty. Clerk, make our a warrrant of committal to Newgate. A-hern ! 
It is my peculiar and pleasing duty.” 

CHAPTER CLXYI. 

Claude's dangerous position.—judge manning’s gratitude. 

Claude stood in the place assigned to witnesses still, and of all the persons in 
that now crowded court, he really looked the least concerned or interested. 

No one would have fancied his life at stake, And that he was the person around 
whose fate the whole of the agitation of those who were so fully betraying such 
Agitation revolved. And yet there was not one present who would not have 
wagered ^ClOO to £l that lie would be a dead man within fourteen days from 
■thence. 
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And there he stood in the very prime of life, looking so calm, so thoughtful, and 
so full of real courage, that he enforced the unwilling admiration of many a 
one who would not have expressed the feeling. The coarse and . vulgar exuda¬ 
tion of Torn Brereton became loathsome. ' j 

“ Ha—ha!” he cried. “He’s nabbed now, and I shall see him lung with all 
the pleasure in life, though he is now a sort of relation of mine bv marriage. 
You would hardly think it now, would you, to look at him and to look at me/ 
that wc were relations at all ?** • . ^ ' j 

“No,” growled an old officer. “ 1 should as soon think of a relationship be¬ 
tween a monkey and a fine old English mastiff. Can’t you hold your stupid 
tongue ? We ain’t all such curs as you are. If & knight of the road Is taken at 
last, he meets his fate and there’s an end of it. i never heard much very bad of 
Claude Duval yet, and between you and me and the post, I thi »k he Was hunted bn 
that last affair when he went to Southampton.’* ; 

«♦ And so do I/’ said another. “ I wouldn’t a gone op tlut. oh for I don’t 

how much, and I’m glad it turned out a failure.” 

** So am I.’* ' ; '' J T ' 4 . 

“ Silence in the court," cried the magistrate. '* Now, officers, get a coach, and 

take your prisoner to Newgate as quick as you can. Keep an eye upon him, for 
they say he is as slippery as an 'eel, and has as many tricks as an old fox.* 

* Now, Duval,* 1 said the old officer, as he touched Claude oh the arm. "If. 
you are ready for a start, we are.” 

* 41 Quite/* said Claude. ** They will stare to see me again at the pld jug, I 
think, tiood-day, Tom Brereton ; you and I will fettle the reckoning of to-day 
some other time.” f" ^ ' “V *< ’ • " J ,-n 4 * 

(i Pish!” said Tom Brereton, snapping his fingers, “ I don’t value you that, now 
yeu are taken care of. I Could find it in my heart to give you a good kick, if 

j, 1, . „ , v ,* 

they would let me. 

“Well.** said one of the officers, “I have heard o’ a JiaM kicking of a dead 
Hon. Haven’t you, Morgan 1 

** Often—often/ said Morgan, as he trod heavily on Tom Brereton’s toes ; 
“often. - Lor, my little man, I hope as 1 haven't smashed you, really!’* 

“You are a set of rascals,” growled Turn, ** and you are all out pf your 
minds almost with ra’gej because none of vou will get the reward, and I shall, 
That’s it." ' 

Tom Erereton was so delighted with this discovery of the selfish motives 
of the officers in sneering at him, that f they had said ten times more to 
him than they had, it would have produced no effect upon him ; and it was truly 
ludicrous, now that he had an expectation of filling his pockets by the reward he 
would be entitled to on account of Claude's apprehension, to see him arranging 
his hair and rubbing bis chin with an idea of getting shaved. 

“ it Vail right,'* he said. “ It’s all right. I shall make a cap tal thUg eF it 
now; and what is as,good, I shall get rid of that abominable fellow, Duval, whe 
fias really been quhe, as one may say, a kind of ogre to me, for I don*t know 
how long*. Wherever 1 went, I was perpetually frightened of him, and at every 
corner i ever turned, I used to shake at the idea of coming face to face with 
him ; but now he’s in Newgate, and done as brown as a cinder; 




Hurrah ! hurrah ! for the old stone jug, 
And its massive wails so strong. 

Who picks his way to the Outer day, 

His nails must be rather long. 




vHvV:. 


Upon my life, I am becoming quite a poet, and I didn’t know it. -1 shall be rich 
as a Jew, with guineas not a lew ; and to be sure I’d no call, to let off. Claude 
Duval." • . /• , ,/t ■' ? 

In this happy frame of mind, Tom Brefetou left the police-office, after registering 
his address in”the clerk’s hooks/ Whether he found any very continuous cause 
for so much selfTfelicitatipn, will be quickly shown as we proceed with a narrative, 
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of the events of this most eventful and extraordinary portion of the life of Claude 
Duval. 

In the course of the next half hour he was an <nmate of one of the strongest 
cells of Newgate, and the whole prison was full of gossip upon the extraordinary ! 
'way in which he had been discovered and denounced to justice. 

Some of the turnkeys were almost ready to tear the hair out of their heads, at 
the thought that Claude Duval, for whose blood, as it were, there was such a hand¬ 
some reward offered, had actually been for days within the walls of the prison, 
and they not to know it. It was reahy almost enough to make a turnkey weep, 
and after that, it mighc very well draw tears from a stone. 

V The idea," said one fat man, wiping his bald head. "The idea of me letting 
of him out at this very lock, aud thinking as he was John Smith only, when he 
was as good as £1500 to anybody as could only have laid hold on him and said, 

* I have got you, Claude Duval!'** 

All the others groaned In unison, so that upon tho whole, there was anything 
but a feeling of exultation in Newgate at the capture of Claude, for, as one officer 
said— 

“He’d a thousand times better have got away, because then he would still have 
been to be nabbed by somebody in the * purfession;* whereas, now the game was 
up, and that prize was drawn out of the wheel of Fortune." 

The number of extra pots of beer brought into Newgate that day, was something 
prodigious, and previous to the vanishing of each of them, some very elaborate 
maledictions were heaped upon the head of Tom Brereton. 

The fat turnkey whispered to the officer who had made the speech we have 
recorded— 

“ Sup with me in the larder to-night, off of some tripe, and we will talk it over. 
1*11 have Bill Flukes, and Soloman Bones, and Morgan, to meet you. We will 
talk it over then. It’s a robbery." 

“ So I think, Mungo. But can anything be done?" 

“ Mum is the word ! We will talk it over. Why should the ‘purfession* be 
done brown in this sort of way? If anybody had shot him, we must have grinned 
and borne it; but he <iint dead yet. He's ahve, and kicking, Mr. Wilks." t 

He*s alive, certainly ; but about the kicking, I don’t think he’ll find kicking 
of much use against the stone w alls of Newgate. However, I’ll come,and as you 
say, we can talk it over. Mum’s the word !” 

" It is—it is. I feel a little better now.” 

They separated with mutual winks aud nods, and what all this winkiug and 
nodding mean', we shall find out when we introduce the readers to the supper in 
the larder of Newgate. This was a kind of indulgence that the turnkeys did not 
often treat themselves to, as it was rather against the rules; but, then, the go¬ 
vernor was ill, and confined to his house, so that a great many little liberties were 
taken by the lower officials of the prison. 

Dick ani Jack no sooner ioui d that the game was up for the present, as 
regarded Claude, than they left the court at the Old Bailey, and in that noiseless 
manner, without being missed Until they were actually asked for, they made the 
best of their way to the quaker's, in Dean Street, Soho. To him they related 
all that had happened, and he listened with a face of grave apprehension. When 
t.iey had come to an end, he said,— 

" Truly, friend Dick and friend Jack, I consider the situation of our friend 
Claude, as rather critical.’* 

" ltather critical ?*’ said Dick; u is it not fatal ?" 

* l No, friend.’* 

“ I only wish you could give me anything like a substantial reason for that,” 
replied Jack. "You would be conferring upon both me- and Jack no 
insignificant favour, if you could convince us that there was anything like a rational 
hope of Claude’s getting over this affair. If you have anything cheering to say 
to us, pray say it at.once, Mr. Franklin* if you please,” 

“I will, friend Dick, ki the first place the greatest exertions will be used to 
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f et Daval hung, for he has many enemies on account of his gallantry to the ladies 
Ivery husband—every father, and every lover who has suffered a pang upon 
that account, will prosecute him to the death. Moreover, he has robbed a bishop ; 
and churchmen never forgive anything or anybody/' 4 *T 

•' Why/’ said Jack, " you are giving ui ail the reason you can for despairing 
of Claude’s life/' v> 

** Yes, friend Jaek, I am; hut I shall come to the other part of the question 
directly. I think 1 have said all that need be said about the great jeopardy in 
which Claude stands; and now* on the other side, he lias * great friend in 
Judge Manning, who will do all that he legitimately can do, to;Save him; and he 
has a great friend in Grace Manning, who will .do air that she can do, legitimately 
or otherwise, to save him. Then, the whole of the officers will be as mad as 
fury at his being caught by any one out of their profession; and then he ias you 
two, and then he has me to befriend him ; and he has si couple or three thousand 

S ounds to pay his way to liberty, if that amount should be wanted, and should 
e likewise sufficient for the purpose.” * *'■ / *•“ , ■ - 1 - v*" t • r 

“What/* cried Dick, “ two or three thousand pounds ? What do you mean by 
that? He has not a tithe of the money, although I and Jack may be likely enougfi 
to get him a good round sum by our exertions on the road.*’ < / j 

•'.There is no occasion, friend Dick, for any exertions on the road just now. They 
would be dangerous ; and neither you, friend Dick, nor you, friend Jack, are m a 
fit frame of mind to follow the business just now. I will produce all the money 
that can possibly be wanted ; and I will trust to the honour of all of you tu repay 
me when it may be convenient/* ' fw • ^ , } V-' j 

" We are indeed immensely behelden to you,’* said Jack ; “ you shall not lose 
a farthing by the transaction if 1 lire. And so you’.reallj think that there is a 
hope of rescuing Claude even yet I'M t 
"I do. . At present I make it a particular request that neither you tier Jack 
will attempt anything or stir out of this house, f will now go fortjs and get all 
the information I can about Claude’s position. T will even find out to a square 
foot in what part of Newgate he is placed, I will know who attends upon him” and 
what he says, and how he looks, before I see thee again.” 

Both Dick and Jack could not but stare at the quakdr to hear him talk in such 
a strain ; but they well knew that in his case it was no boasting or vain assumption. 
The extent of his resources they had had reason to believe were extraordinary; 
and if he had said “ I will bring you back Claude Duval to supper/’ they would 
have been tempted to have believed hirn ; although they knew that the massive' 
locks aad walls of Newgate were between them and the realisation of such an 
event. But the quaker never promised more than he could perform, and when he 
said what we have worded, he had certain means of getting the information he 
desired. f ' * i' r ', n 

Truly, gold will do wonders in this world. It melts the hearts of gaolers—it 
opens prison doors with its master key—and itthrows down stone walls without 
so much as touching them. • v 4 ' - - ; y:j/ TB| 

Mr. Franklin did not delay a moment longer, hut very calmly taking hL broad- 
brimmed hat from a peg in the hall of his hous*v away he went, leaving Dick 
aud Jack n a state of puzzled expectation. " n '- l * K'H**" yv; 

There was now but one other person upon whom the discovery and identity 
of Claude and his consequent committal to Newgate produced a powerful'effect; 
and that person vvas Judge Manning. We have recorded how abruptly he left 
the court, and when lie did so, he hastily entered his carriage, and ordered the 1 
coachman to drive him home. 

On his route all. he said was— 

'• I must save this man! I must save this man!” 

• The moment he reached his own house, he repaired to the library, and then 
summoning Grace to his presence, he said to her— 

“ My dear, now sit down by me, and from first to last, give me as clear and 
etailed au account as you possibly can, of the whole of your recent adventure. 
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I want particularly to know every word that this Mr. Smith said to you and I 
want a very minute derail of his actions towards you. ’ 

Upon this, Grace related all to her father, and the whole narrative said so much 
for the courage, and the chivalrous honour and delicacy of Claude, that the old 
judge was compelled to rise and pace the room to and fro to recover his equanimity 
and at last pausing before Grace, he said— 



CLAUDE RETALIATES UPON TOM BRLRETON. 


* And this man—and this man, Grace, who rescued you from Phillip in the 
green ,ne this man, who with the utmost delicacy brought you to town—this 
man, who protected you all the way, and who only left you at the door for a mo- 
mem because he would spare my feelings too sudden a shock from the joy of 
your recovery—this man, my dear, did all this at the risk of dying on a scaf* 
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fold,for he is no other than Claude Duval the celebrated highwayman; and now 
stands committed to Newgate, from whence he will only step forth to death, and 
a terrible death, at the hands of the hangman !” , r ' -x*/ _ 

Grace uttered a cry of despair, and sank fainting on the floor. 

“No! no!” cried the judge, “rise rny child. Comfort yourself. It must 
not be, it shall not be ! He who has done so much for you, shah) not suffer 
death in such a shape. It is our duty to save him.” - &>•. . 

“ Ah, father, and you will V\- ^ £lir " ^ : 

** I will.” ' 


“ I will, my child.” 


CHAPTER CLXVII. 


OFFICIALS OF NEWGATE BUT I* THE LARDER, WHICH IS IMPORTANT TO 

CLAUDE. -• - ' 


* u •• . A- / i < 

That night at ten o’clock, when all the cells were closed and the most active 
business of the d&y was over, the old larder in Newgate was worth looking at. 

This larder was a place of some extent.*’ The unhappy wretches who are to 
expiate their crimes upon the scaffold, are brought through it on that, to," them, 
fearful morning, when they find no sympathy within Newgate, and when they 
know that there is a glaring crowds without waiting 10 see them die. But upon these 


occasions they do not absolutely see the larder. 




“I neathe again. Oh, would it not imbitter the remainder of our lives to 

tin flint A««n ntfn Ua tiffin am a a! f /I am « vi rv lrin/f maw. amaWm AA- > a h a 


think that because he was so self-denying, so kind, so generous to me, he 
met with death. No, no, it must not, shall not be. You will save Kim' 
father 1” I 




1 


No, a portable partition, for the reception of which there are grooves in the 
ceiling and on the floor, converts their progress, instead of being through a room, 
into one through a narrow passage, and * then they step out to die, without 
having taken a last look, in their immediate progress, of pots and kettles, and 
cpffee stew-pans, and all the etceteras of a large kitchen. But upon this present 
occasion the larder is in all its integrity and beauty. A rousing fire is in * the 
ample, grate, and some most appetizing steams fill the ambient air. You would 
hot suppose yourself in Newgate at were you there, which proves satisfactorily, 
that one kitchen is very like to another. \ 

j' We have before stated that this Supper in the larder was contrary to rule, and 
that it would not by any means have been ventured upon, if the governor had not 
been known to be confined to his bed, or all but that; so that he could not 
pounce upon them at unawares; and as regarded each other, and the minor ; 
officials, they had too good an understanding among them to fear any treachery 
at--ail. >-/■' '% 

By a quarter pest ten, then, they were assembled-?-only five of them ; but then 
that five consisted of men who, if they pleased, could do something in Newgate, 
and from their looks it was pretty clear that something they meant to do. The 
cook was acusfcomed to these little gatherings in his domain ; and as they always 
resulted in providing him with an unlimited amount of strong drink, he nevei 
made any kind of objection to them, but bustled about, and took good care that 
the solid portion of the entertainment shuuld be none of the meanest tbe prison 
stores could afford. J \ ?, J - v - [ ‘ 

Now, this cook had a failing, which was decidedly to take what folks call the 
other glass, which is generally considered to be the glass which is over and above 
that one at which a man may still preserve the equilibrium of both mind and body. 
Upon this occasion it was the special object of the officers and turnkeys to give 
him that other glass as speedily as possible, for they had matters of deep moment 
to consider of which it would not be wise to trust to cooks. y ; . rV fA (_ 

“ Come, Bill,’* said Morgan, as he pushed a dish of exquisitely stewed oyster® 
towards his friend, you don't eat, man,” , 
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“ Don't I ?” replied Bill. “ It’s Jukes who takes nothing; and as for our good 
friend here, the cook, he is the most abstemious man in the world, and won’t 
drink.” ) 

“Ha ! ha!” laughed the cook, as he pushed his white night-cap up upon his 
brow,*' don’t I drink. Come, Mr. Morgan, pass the bottle, and I’ll drink to your 
very good healths, all of you. Here’s lots o luck, and may business never fail. 
Ropes will be cheap when all the world grows honest, I think.” j 

“ When all the world grows honest, they won’t want cooks,” said Bill. “But 
you don’t eat anything.” | 

“ Why, as to eating,” said the cook, “ I can’t say I do in a regular way 
eat much. I npw and then take a taste of one thing, and a taste of another ; but 
what with the tire, and the smother, and one thing and another, I don't give way 
to eating,” 

“ And the bottle P” said Jukes. 

“No—no, Mr. Jukes. There you do me an injustice. I take a little, only a 
little, to keep me up agoing, that’s all, gentlemen ; so here’s good luck again ; and 
all 1 can say is, that you are as welcome to a quiet little feed in the larder as can 
be. You have only to tell me before-hand that you are coming, and it will be 
all right. So here’s to all again, and—and I only wish you all luck—1—luck, I 
—do. This is not bad brandy, wherever it came from. Hurrah for the Road. 
That's a Highwayman’s chaunt ain’t it, Mr.—Mr.—Ju—Ju—Jukes V* 

“Y es, to be sure.” I 

“I—I thought so, and as I was saying, here’s better luck still. God bless you 
all—all the lot of you. I'm a poor fellow in my way, but 1 know—I—I—know 
—yes, that’s it, I know. It's enough to make anybody cry it is. I—I—God bless 
you all." 

“ That will do,” said Morgan, as the cook suddenly, losing his equilibrium, fell 
into a comer. “ That will do. And now friends and mates, lets to business,’ 
“Ay, ay—to business,” said the other. 

“ What do we live by V* 

“ Why, by grabbing the gentry and the cracksmen, to be sure. By the family, 
take 'em all in all, we live,” said Bill, “and tl at's a fact. Now the idea of a 
parcel of rascals, out o' the profession, grabbing of a cove is ‘ promiscous ’—it is. 
They might as well grab us. I tell you what it is, mates—‘Claude Duval must 
get on the road again.” j 

The others nodded. 

“ He’s the chap for us. He belongs to us,” said Morgan. “It's a robbery 
for anybody to meddle with him but us, and they shan’t. The profuse rewards 
belong to the profession. I’m not a chap to say, let me have everything, but 
I don’t like to see things go out of the profession. Are we agreed, comrades— 
are we agreed ?” 

“ We are—we are.” 

“ That’s all right. Suppose Claude Duval escapes from Newgate? It will be 
no more than oilier folks have done before him ; and if we choose to wink at things, 
why off he is. He’s just the sort of chap to make the try at it.” 

“He is.” 

“And if he can be given ever bo slight .a hint that on some particular night 
w r e shall all be remarkably blind and deaf, don’t you think he’d be likely to take 
advantage of it?” j 

“ To be sure he would. Why not? If ever there was a man in Newgate likely 
to get out his own way, it’s Claude Duval; and if we choose to say yes to it, it’s 
as good as done. How is it to be managed ? that’s all we have got to consider 
now. Who is to let him know ? for, after all, it must be only a broad hint.” j 
“That's all. But Duval is no fool,. I will see him when I am on duty to¬ 
morrow, and I’ll be bound he will quite well enough understand then which way 
the cat jumps. Only, of course, he mustn’t get out by the regular wav.” 

“ Confound it all !” said Bill, “we are making a trouble about nothing at all. 
Trust him, I say, and take him clear out, and give him a fair start. It can easily 
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be done through the chapel, and over the wall, by the corner of Newgate Street* 
if he has anybody to help him. I know it can't be done otherwise; but 1 will 
see him off the first regularly dark night, if you like." , £ ■, 

“ But what can you say to him 7* ■ , / '.* 

Say to him ? Why, the exact truth. If we don’t, Claude Du al is the man 
to guess at it; and it is always better to tell a fellow what you real mean, than 
leave him to find out, and know it when you have said something else to him.” * I 
The others seemed to think this rather a bold proceeding on the,part of Bill; 
but the more they considered of it, the more they felt induced to come into it; 
and at last it was fully and completely agreed that upon the first occasion when 
it could be done, Duval was to be offered his freedom from Newgate upon the 
express ground that he had been taken by one who was not in the profession; an 
argument which, knowing the amount of rewards offered for him, he would be 
able fully to appreciate. I 

How far this might have the effect of interfering with Tom Brereton and his 
claims to the reward they did not stop to inquire. It was for them sufficient 
that Claude should once again be in “ the market/* ~ * j 

By the light of the lantern that swung above their heads they saw that their 
friend, the cook, was still in the land of dreams; and then having made a very 
tolerable clearance of the supper, they left the larder to the cook and to repose. 

If the reader will now please to reflect for a moment or two, he will not fail to 
perceive in how singular a situation Claude is placed, and how strangely that 
situation contrasts with his position but a short time previously. 

Here was the man who had been hunted almost to death—who had not been 
permitted to leave for ever the sceue of his crimes, and lead a different life in 
another land—who had been interrupted in every way—whose life had been 
a darling object to extinguish—>a man who had been pursued by fire, and securoi 
at last in the very grasp of the authorities—enclosed within stone walls, and ye! 
how many now were plotting and planning his rescue ! ~ 

Truly may we say 

“ All the wsrld’s a stage, 

And men and women merely players f' 

for who could have supposed or expected for a moment to find the very turnkeys of 
Newgate and the officers of the police to come out in so very different & character ? 

But it all only goes to prove what Claude had himself, upon more than one 
occasion, asserted, namely—that he was simply aad only pursued for the price 
that was set upon his life. It became a matter of husiness to hunt him down. It 
was now equally a matter of business to let him go. | 

Of course Judge Manning, who was as truly anxious as any one could osiibly 
be for the release of Claude, felt and acted from pure motives of deep, heartfelt 
gratitude towards him. He had, perhaps, promised his child more than his cooler 
judgment could tell him there was a possibility of performing, when he said that 
Claude should be freed ; but if that promise be qualified bv saying that he would 
do all that he possibly could to bring about such a result, there is no doubt but he 
will keep it, both in the spirit and to the letter. 

But the struggle in the mind of the judge between his sense of public duty vas 
long and severe. The feelings of the man and the father, however, triumphed P 
over those of the judge, and he said to himself— . ] 

“ I will, if it be in my power so to do, rescue him who w m theehampion of my 
child, and then it will be fit that I retire from the performance of those public 
duties which my private feelings have stepped in to nullify/' j 

After once coming to such a conclusion as this, it may be very well guessed 
that the judge would not allow any circumstance to prevent him from doing, bfc 
very utmost in the case; and accordingly, within one hour after the conversation 
with his daughter, which we have recorded, we find him closetted with a small, 
prim-looking man, dressed in most plain black, and with such a quiet manner 
about him, that one would have supposed him quite incapable of anything in the 
shape of either mental or bodily resistance to anything. 
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This individual was the private solicitor of Judge Manning, and one upon whom 
he knew he could thoroughly depend. The subject upon which he had summoned 
him will be quickly apparent, although to judge from the faint look of surprise 
f upon the attorney's face, one would fancy it was something much more out of the 
common way than it really was. 

| “ And, my lord,” said the attorney, <f you really mean that you will do any¬ 

thing to rescue this man?” 

“ I do mean it, Mr. Sago. I do mean it; and I sent for you to entrust you i 
with the affair. Mind, I do not mean to be so absurd as to say that I will force 
this business on you. Far from it. If you have any disinclination to it, say so 
candidly and at once, and I witl seek some other less scrupulous practitioner.’’ 

** My lord—my lord,” said Mr. Sago, placing his hand upon that part of his 
wnsstcoat, beneath which he presumed his heart was situated, “ it is quite im¬ 
possible you could find a less scrupulous attorney than myself. I am strictly and 
entirely professional.” 

Just the faint ghost of a smile crossed the face of the judge as he heard these 
words from the lips of the attorney—words which he so well knew how to in¬ 
terpret ; and then, after the ause of a few moments, he said to him— 

“ We perfectly understand each other, then, Mr. Sago, upoD this case. You 
will do your very best in it, ard you will charge me with the expenses, together 
with £500, for your own professional services.” 

The attorney bowed, made some important remark about the weather ; and 
then, without once again recurring to the subject, he took his leave of Judge 
Manning. 

When he was alone, the judge leant his head upon his hands for a few mo¬ 
ments, and then said, in a desponding tone of voice— 

“I have done all that I can do, and more than I ought to have dared to do 
I may be successful, and yet much do I doubt it. Time—time alone will show. 

I will now tell Gace that I have set this matter in motion.” 

It was strange that at the very same time that the judge was in consultation 
with his solicitor, concerning the saving Claude Duval in any way, both Dick and 
Jack were in deep and solemn converse with Franklin the quaker upon the 
I 'same subject, and the turnkeys and officers of Newgate had as good as agreed 
that the highwayman was to be free in a short time. 

j Franklin had, with amazing tact, found out all that there was to know about 
Claude’s present position. He could tell the two friends that he in whom they 
iWere so deeply interested, was committed to the prison of Newgate for safe 
[keeping, until the authorities had fully decided upon what was the course they 
should think proper to pursue towards him. He could further tell them that 
Claude was in a strong cell, but that he was not ironed, although, no doubt, he 
would be, and that he would be carefully watched. He could not, however, with 
all his cleverness, and all his means of information, tell them that there was 
actually a conspiracy within the very walls of Newgate to set him (Claude) 
free. 

We then,” said Jack, '‘are utterly hopeless j for, alas l what can we do in 
the matter ?” 

j “ Little enough,” said D ick. “ All we can hope to do is to convey to Duval 
some tools which may help him to make an escape from Newgate* or to attempt 
to do so.” 

“ We will easily enough let him have tolls,” said Franklin. “ I wi 1 hand 
them to him when I see him in his cell.” 

u When you see him ?” 

“ Yes. There is no difficulty in that. I will show you how I can procure an 
nterview with him, if you will be guided by me.” » 

i 
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CHAPTER CLXVItl. 


, r 


I CLAUDE, BY GENERAL CONSENT^ COMMENCES IHS ESCAPE FROM NEWGATE. 

“ You rather astonish me," said Dick. ' 

“ And me likewise,** said Jack. 

* )li, pho!” said the quaker ; <c nothing can be easier than that. You know 
that the only person from without who is allowed to visit a prisoner in Newgate, 
without iiinaerance, or being well searched at the lobby, is the solicitor whom he 
may pi* ch. upon to conduct his case, and who must produce a written retainer 

fv. _ V.* » ' 


from him.' 
“ Yes— 


" i es—yes. . 

, “Well, then, you, Jack, or you, Dick—it don’t matter which—must write to j 
, Duval in Newgate, urging him to send a written retainer to a Mr. Alfred Jones, 
addressed to this house. With that in my hand, and properly made up, I will 
present myself at the gate of Newgate, and I have no sort of doubt but that 1 
shell at once get an interview wi*h Claude, and of course I can then carry him in 
anything I please.*’ 

e( But will they if I write,’* said Jack, “ deliver to him my letter }’! 
u They must, as it will contain nothing but what is perfectly unexceptionable 
in every wav.’* %-p'} , r \ r- 

I “ Then let it be done at once,** said Dick, “ and you, Jack, can write it more 
perfectly than I, as you are by far the oldest friend of Claude; and whenyoj go to 
him, Mr. Franklin, you can tell, him all the news, and how gladly we would do 


anything in the world that he can think of to procure his freedom.’* 

“ Truly, friend, l will," said Franklin. 

The letter was speedily written by Jack, and although it contained not one word 
j .that could be construed by the prison authorities into anything that it would be 
improper or imprudent to communicate to the prisoner, yet, from the style of it, 
Claude would have no difficulty in seeing that Jack wished him to send the written 
authority to Air. Alfred Jones, for a very special reason. 

The address, too, to the quaker’s house, which would be sure to strike him, 
would of itself be sufficient io assure him that the missive came direct from his 
friends, and meant more than met the eye. 

In two hours the answer came back. It merely contained a few lines to Jack, 
and kind remembrances to all friends, and the order of retainer to Mr. Alfred 
Jones, solicitor. 

“ Now my friends,” said Franklin- “ you may wait here while lpay a visit to 
Newgate, and tell me before I get ready what out ofali this box of tools and im¬ 
plements you think will bo most useful to Claude Duval.*’ 

As the quaker spoke, 1 e dragged fromunder a tableasmali chest,which, upon being 


opened, disclosed a beautiful collection of house-breakers cools of all kun s and 
descriptions, mest of them being of the most exquisite workmanship and the. 


most ingenious design. ? . 

Dick and Jack made some selections, and handed them to the quaker, Dick 

saying — <e There, if you can manage to give him only these five tools he will noK, 
i i_ a • . x ”... P 1 „ . i.i, • i -is 


be kept in Newgate "by the power of locks, or hinges, or fetters, 1*11 be bound.”* j 
“ He shall have them, friend. He shall have them. I do not in the smallest 


degree anticipate any difficulty, for the name of Alfred Jones, as a solicitor, ap- 
peareth in the law list, and it is most unlikely that they should know that indivi¬ 
dual at the gate of Newgate; but as in all human enterprises, friend lack, 
there is some little chance of failure, I will risk that much." 

With this the quaker went off to Newgate capitally dressed in black, and 
looking so cool, and so collected, that no one for a moment could possibly have 
suspected him of any ulterior designs, or of being anything but what he repre¬ 
sented himself. With that easy confident air, which a man has who goes upon 
an errand that he knows and feels he is all right regarding, Franklin ascended 
the steps of Newgate and rapped smartly at the half-door. 
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“ Well, what now ?” said the man who was on the lock, as it is technically 
termed, 

“ Open the wicket, 1 ” said Franklin, with an air of authority, “ I am a solicitor. 
Open the wicket/' 

The turnkey mechanically obeyed, and when he was in the lobby, Franklin took 
out a large pocket book, and after a pretended search among its multiferious papers 
that nearly exhausted the patience of the turnkey, he affected, at last,' to find the 
written authority from Claude, constituting Mr. Alfred Jones his solicitor. 

“ Oh, here it is, at last/* he said. “ Be so good as to get some one to show 
me to Duval quickly, for my time is of importance/’ 

“ Oh. This here ought to go to the governor,” said the turnkey. 

“ Well, be quick about it.” 

“ Yet, I daresay it’s all right. Joe, look at this. You arc more of a schollard 
than I is. Is tins a proper tornefs thorny ?' 

Joe looked at the paper as wisely as possible, and then in a very oracular kind 
of manner, declared his opinion that it was as right as ninepence, and that he’d 
better show the gemman the way. 

‘‘That’s the thing, my good fellow,” said Franklin, “and if ever I am in here 
for anything, I’ll he as liberal among you all as a prince.” 

“Ah,” said Joe, “ catch you lawyers a-coming here, ’xcepfc on a visit only, 
that’s all. You knows how to manage things, you does. This way, sir, this 
way. We hasn’t no objection to drink your health, though, for all that.” 

“I always do things regular,” said Franklin. “ Wait till my client has paid 
me something, and without it I don’t come again, I can tell you, and then I’ll 
stand a crown.” 

“ Ah/’ said Joe, with a look of admiration, “ I never seed you here afore, 
sir, but you is one of the deep ones; I can can see that any way. This. here ? s the 
way, sir. Hilloa, Foxey. Here’s a lawyer come to see Duval. Just show him in.” 

Foxey, who was enjoying a quiet snooze in a little watch-box sort of place, 
jammed up into a corner of a narrow passage leading to the range of cells in one 
of which Claude yras confined, awakened, and growled out— 

“ What is you ar(er now ? Can’t a man shut his eyes for a matter of a minute, 
but you are forced to come with your larks and botherations? Be off.” 

“ Not till I have seen my client, Mr. Foxey,” said Franklin. f< Then I shall 
be off pj quickly as I can, but not before.” 

“Eh? oh, eh? I begs your pardmg sir. I thought as it was only a bit of 
Joe's gammon, that’s all; 'nos, you see, sir, they often pokes fun at me, pretend¬ 
ing as I’m give to going to sleep, when all the while there ain’t a wider awake 
follow than me in the whole stone pitcher.” 

Foxey led the way to Claude’s cell, and opening the door, he said— 

“A wisiter,” and then he banged it to again upon the quaker, who stood a 
few paces within its threshold. His first act was to place his ear against the 
massive door at which the officer had departed, to be sure that he was gone, and 
then being quite clear upon that head, he turned to Claude, saying— 

“ You know me, fiiend?” 

“Ah,” said Claude, springing up, “Mr. Franklin?” 

“ The same. Dick and Jack are at my house. I find I have been misinformed 
regarding your condition.” 

• Misinformed ? As how ?” 

“ You are in fetters, and I was told that such was not the case.” 

“They only put them on a quarter of an hour ago, because they found me ex¬ 
amining the stanchions of the window, and they have a perfect horror of my 
escaping.” 

“And yet it maybe done.” 

“ Of comrpe it may. What has been done may be always done again> and 
many things that never were done at all will be done in the fulness of time. But 
tell me—how is Jack, and how is Dick, and what has become of Phillip Man¬ 
ning? Grace is, of course, in perfect safety with her father ?” 
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“ Jack is well/* said tlie quaker, answering all the uestions of Claude in the 
most methodical manner; “ and Dick is well. Phillip Manning is in this building 
and Grace is happy with her father/* ,/ 

“Thank God. 

“ Your own situation is now of the greatest importance. Do you despair, or 
do you hope, Claude Duval ?*' 

“Despair ? Who that knows anything of me ever found food for the opinion 
that 1 should despair ? Who that ever heard oi Claude Duval, accused h n of 
abandoning hope even under the most cheerless circumstances ? Do not Mr. 
Franklin, ask me such a question. Something seems to whisper to'me that my 
time has not yet come.* i rj . 

“ I do not think it has/* ‘ , 

“ I thank you fcr that thought. No, 1 shall, I think, sniff the night air again, 
and breathe the soft odour of fruits and flowers;' I do not think that I ihali only 
pass from this cell to death/* - 

“ Nor do I. I have promised Jack and Dick that all that man can do to save 
I you, I will do, and I will keep my word. Here is a plat) of Newgate, accurately 
mid down, for your information; and here are such took and implements as no 
doubt you know well how to use/* ' / 

“Let me »eethem.” , 




Claude ran over with an eager eye. the five exquisitely made tools that the 
quaker had. brought him, and then with a deep sigh, he said— 

“Yes, these will do much, but there is yet something wanting/ 

“What is that • ; /\. 

“ Rope. I can do nothing without a good coil of rope. If I had that 1 do 
think that, favoured a little, by fortune and a dark night, I could really now bid 
adieu to Newgate/* . ' ’ . . . . ' ' ,./(; 2J , % 

“Yon really think so ?’* 

“ From my heart I do/ - ' , 

“ *Tis well, friend/’ said Franklin, suddenly, as at tipies only it was his humour 
to do, adopting the quaker phraseology. /VTis well, friend j and truly it giveth 
unto me some gratification to be able to say to thee, friend Claude, here is. the 
rope that thou seekest/* 

As he spoke, he unbuttoned his top-coat and exhibited, nicely wound round his 
waist, a complete coikof rope, of evidently many yards in length. . ./ • r | 
“Thee will find, friend Claude,’’ he said, “that this is a bit of good stuff, 
and will not fail thee. Double, ay, treble thy weight and mine together, might hang 
to it without fear, slender as it looks ; and now what dost thou think of thy 
chances?'* « :/ 

“ Think ? Why I think L can almost say, that I know I shall get out of Newgate. 
Have you any small grapples or hooks to give me to fasten to the end of the 

rope ^ v. . ' • • * n : ft" 

“ es, friend Claude, I have, not forgotten those ; and it str.keth me that thou 
art as well' provided as any , man-can well be, friend Claude. What tbinkest 

thou?*’ v - 7 I, i j v - ' ^ -\\ 

.“I think, Franklin,'that r I shall owe. my life ,to you, and that the time will 
come when you will not look back with any regret upon having done me this 
favour.” ‘ ‘ ' ■ u | * ;1I ' 

* “ Then, friend Claude, I will bid thee good day, and remember I am Mr. Jones 
thy solicitor; and if thou shouldst want to see me again, pray send to me in 
that name at the address in Dean-street, which thou knowest. And now, dost thou 
want money } for if thou dost, thou hast only to name- the sum, and it is now at 
thy disposal.” 

“ No,” said Claude. “ I think I will try this escape quite unaided by any one 
in the prison. If a trial to bribe a man fails, one’s situation is only much worse, 
for he gains information, and that begets increased cauiion, and perhaps they might 
find somewhere to place me which would preclude the possibility of getting away 
at all.” -* " / J \ " 
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«»Thou art right. I wish thee all manner of luck, friend, and wish thee good 
day” 

The quaker tapped at the door, which had been locked upon him J and as the 
sound reverberated through the passage that communicated with the cells, tho 
turnkey heard it, and came up with his huge bunch of key?. 



CLAUDE PAYS HIS DEBTS AT NEWGATE, AND MEETS TOM BRERETON. 

<A Your client, Mr. Lawyer,* he.said, as he preceded Franklin along the pas¬ 
sages to the lobby; *' your client is hooked, I take it.” 

** Very probably,” said Franklin. 

“Ha! ha! He will dance upon nothing. s * 

“ Yes, friend, I do not think that either you or he need fear drowning, e\en 
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“ Me ? What do you mean ? Why should I be handed V 

“ That, friend, is best known to yourself ; but I have had such immense pro 
iSessional experience, that I am enabled to say at a glance whether a man is bound 
for the gallows or not.” f , . J 

*\ But—but you don’t mean to say that I look like it?” 

“ No, friend, not like it, but it itself. I don’t entertain the smallest doubt upon 
the subject.” 

“ The devil !” 

“Yes, the devil is the ultimate distinction, but comfort yourself, it may be a 
year or two yet.” 

“A year or two? What a comfortable idea, to be sure ! Confound you, I wish 
you would keep your mighty cleverness to yourself. Who asked, you to be so 
wondeifully prophetic P 1 ' 

By his time they had reached the lobby, and Franklin then saw a small thin 
man who was conversing with one of the officials, to whom the quaker heard 
him say— 

“ You will perceive that this »s an order from Judge Manning to permit me to 
seethe prisoner Claude Duval. Pray satisfy yourself that it is all regular." * 

“ Oh, I dare say it’s all right enough,” said the turnkey. “ Here, Foxey, you 
have been once to the cell; just show this gentleman Clause DuvalV lodgings, if 
you please.” 

“Humph!” said Franklin, as he passed out of Newgate, “That, then, is a 
messenger -rom the judge. What does he want, I wonder ?” 


CHAPTER CLXIX. 

MB. SAGO HOLDS OUT PROMISE! TO CLAUDE, AND DOES A LITTLE BUIINES& 

FOB HIMSELF. 

Claude was rather surprised at Mr. Sago's appearance, und he looked.,all the 
surprise he felt. The manner of the cautious attorney was certainly not in any 
way calculated to decrease that surprise. The first thing he did upon getting into 
the cell was to place himself in a crouching attitude, and to listen attentively to 
the retreating footsteps of the turnkey. He even went the length of counting 
them upon h»s fingers as the man slowly tramped down the narrow stone corri¬ 
dor into which the cells opened. Then he went all round the walls, examining 
them up and down with the greatest attention. 

ray, sir,” said Claude, for the attorney had not spoken one word to him, 
“ pray, sir, is it usual to send lunatics, into the cells of Newgate, to annoy 
prisoners?” 

“ Hush !" cried Mr, Sago* <( I really do think that it is all right and safe, I 
do, indeed." 

“ What is all light and safe ? What do you mean V* 

u hy, sir, I mean that I think there are no ear-trumpets, or peep-hole*, from 
this cell.” r r 

* Bar-trumpets and peep-holes! Are there are such things in Newgate V* 

** Bless y our innocence, yes. Lota of ’em ; but, I say, I don't thunk that there 
are any such here, so we may speak freely, although in a low Voices—mind you, 
in quite a low voice. We cannot be too cautious in these sort of communica¬ 
tions, and when 1 have anything very particular to make you acquainted with, I 
will use this.” 

As he spoke, the attorney took a little slate from his pocket, and a pencil, a ad 

en he sat hirase# down opposite to Claude, and rubbed his hands together 
like a man thoroughly satisfied with himself, and with what he w~s about. 

“If,” said Claude, “ it is all the same to you, sir, I should be glad of some 
little hint as to what you mean by all this.” 
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“ My dear sir, you shall have not only a hint, but the fullest and most com. 

plete information. Do you know -—« ?” Here he wrote the name of 

Judge Manning upon the slate, which Claude replied to with a nod. “ I come 
from him, my dear sir, so fai as an order to see you goes, and he wishes me to . 
tell you that situated as he is, he don’t see how he can do you any good.” 

“Nor I neither,’’ said Claude. “ Pray give my best respects to him, and say 
that I feel I ought not, and cannot, expect anything from him in the way of aid, 
situated as he is with regard to his public office.” 

“ Good, my dear friend ; but I—I—Here Mr. Sago put his finger by the 
side of h*s nose. “ I have an idea.” 

“ You don’t say so V* said Claude. “ Pray, what is it, sir ? T shall be much I 
obliged by your letting me know it as quickly as possible, so that I may have the 
pleasure of bidding you good day, as I prefer being alone.” 

“ Good. Of the two I am a man who generally prefers being alone ; but my 
idea is, that for a consideration I could put you in a way of bidding good-by to 
Newgate, and you will recollect that in so doing, you include the gallows in the 
tender adieu.” 

“ True,” said Claude. 

“ Well, sir, about the consideration. Can you manage the insignificant sum 
of five hundred V\ 

“ It gives me great pleasure,* said ^Claude, “ to hear that five hundred is to 
you an insignificant sum ; and if you will tell me in what way you prefer assisting 
me to escape, I will give you an answer.” 

“I shall open the front door for you, my dear sir, and let you walk out at your 
ease.” i 

“ Indeed V* \ 

“ Yes. That is the way I will manage it. I will find some one, for a con¬ 
sideration, who will come here and let you go out in bis clothes. For a con¬ 
sideration I will so blind the eyes of the turnkeys with gold dust, that they will 
suspect nothing until you are off and away upon the road again; but it will, to 
pav everybody, take about five hundred.” 

“ 1 will think of it,” said Claude. 

“ Very good. My name is Sago. I ViH call upon you to-morrow at this hour, j 
and then you can give me a definitive answer upon the subject. Remember, if 
you cannot find the money at once, I will advance it, until, from the profits of i 
your business,fyou can conveniently repay me; for I really do th'nk that to hang | 
a man for doing a little business on the highway, is nothing better than murder. 
You will easily comprehend that my feelings alone have prompted me in this 
affair. I do not, of course, expect to get for myself one penny piece of the 
money. But no matter : while I have the approval of wliat is here—”Mr. Sago . 
gave his chest a thump —“ I shall be satisfied.” 

” You are quite a remarkable man,” said Claude. “ Be assured that I shall i 
be in a situation to give you an answer to-morrow at this hour, if you can get at 
me.” . 

“ Humph ! I will try that. My dear sir, I wish you a very good-day, indeed. 
Keep up your spirits, and fhope for the best, my dear sir. I have been keeping 
an eye upon the walls of this cell, and I really do believe it is a genuine one, and 
that there are no ear-trumpels or peep-holes about it.” 

With this Mr. Sago left the cell, rather congratulating himself upon the idea 
that with what he would get from Judge Manning, and what he would get from 
Claude, he should be able to make a pretty good job of the escape from Newgate, 
always provided the officers were not such miracles of virtue as to resist br’bery. 
When he reached the lobby again, he took from his pocket rather an elegant, 
snuff-box, and hauded it to the man on duty at the wicket gate, for him to take i 
a pinch from, at the same time saying— . \- 

“I think there are seven of you altogether, on and off duty, about the lobby 
here, and the stone pas saga leading to Duval's cell ?” 

“Exactly seven,” said the man, “and werry good snuff this is, sir.” 
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grabbed—flummaxcd—and nailed ; but it was nut in the fair and regular way of 
business. I hate that sneaking rascal as peached upon you at Bow Street. It’s 
a wrong thing, and we of the purfession is biied at it, and can’t btarid it, and won’t 
stand it, as you see, Duval; we have made up our minds that you shall go to 
the road aga ; n, for you haven’t been took off of it in the proper way, not by no 
manner o’ means.” 

“ I quite understand you,” said Claude, “ and know your sentiments. Only 
tell me one tiling. Will Tom Brereton get the reward ?” 

“ He will.” 

“ I am sorry for that.” 

“So am I; and so are all of us; but we can’t help it. It’s only a clear five 
hundred pounds for lodging you in jail. He'd get a thousand pounds more if you 
were turned off some fine morning, but that he’ll lose. The five hundred pounds 
though he’ll have, and nobody can help it.” 

“ Then listen to me,” said Claude. " When I am free, as I suppose now I 
may conclude I shall be, I will haunt Tom Brereton like his shadow. He can’t 
gel rid of five hundred pounds all at once, and I’ll have it from him again as sure 
as my name is Claude Duval; and when I get it, I’ll come to the lobby of New- 
gfifte and share it among you, if you will pass me your word that I may «o so with 
sioatv.” 

<<{ Done!” cried Bill. “ If anybody lays a hand upon you, or says a dangerous 
w'rd about you when you come, they shall walk through me to do it.” 

“Iam satisfied,” said Claude. 

tt vVerry good,” added Bill. Perhaps you’d set to work as soon as it’s 
eleven o’clock to-night ? You have got a ticker in your fob, and will know the 
time.” 

'‘I have. All’s right.” 

“Good again,” said Bill ; and having thoroughly concluded his mission in 
what he called a highly satisfactory manner, he abruptly left the cell. 

“ Truly,” said Claude, when he was alone, “ for strangeness, this beats all my 
adventures put together. Here, I may say in a manner of speaking, I am almost 
jostled out of Newgate and forced upon the road again, whether I will or no. 
Alas! alas! what a world is this ! Here am I made the puppet of circumstances, 
all because a price is put upon my head. The very thing which was intended to 
crush me, and destroy me, conspires now with other circumstances to save me. 
Yes, Cicely, I shall see you once again. Fate has not entirely separated us in 
this world. My own Cicely, if now, after this escape, I could but find a means 
of quitting England for ever we might be happy ; but no—no. Fate, after all, 
is but a dream. Fate has in too unequivocal a manner pronounced a negative 
upon my adopting such a course. I must remain in England and fulfil my des¬ 
tiny, let it be what it may.” 

j From this time until eleven o’clock at night, the minutes seemed to lag very 
slowly with Claude. He did not think proper to make any attempt to move 
from his cell previous to the arrival of that hour; for he knew that the officer 
! must have had some sufficient and ample reason for naming it; but he employed 
the time in freeing himself from his fetters, which, with the admirable tools brought 
to him by the quaker, he found no difficulty in doing. 

The only thing he took from the basket of tools left him by Bill, was a small 
wrought-iron crow-bar of about fifteen inches in length; and then, for fear of acci¬ 
dents, coiling the rope the quaker had brought him round his waist, he waited for 
, the-hour of eleven to come. 


CHAPTER CLXX. 

CLAUDE MEETS AN ACQUAINTANCE IN NEWGATE, AND THEN ESCAPES, 

Sr. Sepulchre’s clock struck eleven. Even in his cell, so still was the prison, 
Claude could hear the faint drowsy echo of the chimes, and then the more full 
sound of the hour striking. 
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i* It is time,” he said. 

For fear of an accidental visit from any one, Claude had kept his fetters in 
such a position that they did not look to have been disturbed at all; but now that 
the hour for action had come, he at once shook them off, and they fell with a 
clatter to the ground. ' . , / 

He then took up one of the tools that hid a sharp point, and, upon the wall of 
his cell, he wrote the following lines :— 

# * * ' ** '/ » f ' * 

“ Claude Duval was in Newgate thrown, 

But he laughed his fill at iron and stone; 

He broke many locks, and he Cleared the wall: 

Heigtio for the saddle l says Clande Duval.’’ 

. ' w I 1 ' -ft . ) * 

“There/* he added, “ that will be something of ■} a memorial of me in time to 
come; and may it put heart to attempt hii liberty into any poor devil who may 
occupy this cell after me.’* 

Among the things brought to him by the tjuaker, were matches o phosphorus, 
then pretty well understood by what was called “ the family,” i. <?. crack nen 
and knights of the road ; and those matches, together with a small lantern which 
he could darken at a moment’s notice, were likely to be eminently useful to him 
in kis progress through the dark passages of the old prison. 

I almost regret,” he said, as he lighted his lantern, “ that these rascals of 
turnkeys and officers have made up their minds to wink at my escape; for I should 
have liked to get away in spite of them all, which I do think! could have done; 
but, perhaps, it*s as well as it is, for I am now, in a manner of speaking, sure of 
my success.” 

His first task now was to unlock his cell door, and this he did not find to be a very 
difficult task, for he had the very finest tools for such a purpose that London could 
furnish him. The door sqon yielded, for as Bill had been his last visitor, he had 
forgotten (?) to put up an iron bar that was behind it. 

With his lantern in his hand, Claude traversed the corridor in which he now 
found himself, and he was upon the point of commencing an attack upon one of 
the double-doors leading into the chapel* when he was arrested by hearing some 
one weeping. The sound appeared to have come from one of the cells opening 
from the corridor. 

“ What shall 1 do ?** said Claude. Ought I to trouble myielf about any one 
else at such a time as this ? or ought I to reflect that I have it, perhaps, in my 
power to restore some one to life and liberty, who may either be wholly and com¬ 
pletely innocent, or not very guilty V* - " . v « 

Such a discussion was not likely to last very long in the mind of such a person 
as Claude. His feelings soon carried the day against his judgment. He 
made his way to the door of the cell from whence the sobs issued, and. placing 
his mouth to the key-hole, he said, in a low but distinct voice— 

Who are you V* . i 

The sobs suddenly ceased, and all was perfectly still, until Clande repeated his 
question, and then a voice replied-*- 

‘‘ I am a most unfortunate person indeed. Who is it that speaks to me in such 
a place as this ?” ' ^*1 f 

One who can give you your freedom,’* replied Claude, H only he is not quite 
sure that you deserve it.” ' * 

Ob, do not say so,** replied the voice ; “lam merely placed here out of spite 
on account of some family differences. There Js not in all the world, I assure 
you, be you whom you may, a more innocent person than I am ; and if you can 
only restore me to freedom, you will earn my everlasting gratitude.*’ 

“ I have no means/' thought Claude, “of testing the truth of this man's asser¬ 
tions, but I will run the risk, and let him go with me as far as the street, poor 
devil.” 

With this determination, Claude took down the bar of the cell door, and speedily 
unlocked it. When he flung it open, he said — 
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“ Make as little noise as you can, and follow me ; I am, like yourself an escap¬ 
ing prisoner, and we shall require all our skill and caution yet to succeed.*’ 

The inhabitant of the cell now came crawling out upon his knees in the most 
abject manner. The light of the lantern fell upon his face, and Claude recognised 
Phillip Manning! At the same moment the wretched man caught a sight of, and 
recognised Claude Duval. 

I (t Mercy! mercy !” he cried. 

" Villain !” said Claude, ** had it been any other man in Newgate l would not 
turn my back upon him, but you-- —-* * 

“ Oh no—no—no 1—Spare me. Take me with you! Only Free me from this 
dreadful prison, and I will be your servant—your'slave. Oh, have mercy upon 
me !’* 

Claude turned away in disgust. 

* { Duval, Duval, do not leave me here. My uncle is cold, and stern, and harsh ; 
he has made up his mind, notwithstanding all the exposure and all the relation¬ 
ship, to leave me to my fate and to the law. Oh, take me with you. You are 
bold and vigorous, and the stone walls of Newgate cannot hold you. Have pity 
upon me.” 

f( No,” Phillip Manning, fight your own battles. Remain where you are, for 
me.* 

“ But I cannot fight my own battles. I have already written a letter to my uncle 
threatening him that if I am put upon trial, I will insinuate so much against 
the purity of Grace, that it shall stick to her while she lives, and he took no notice 
of the letter at all. Oh, save me ! save me!” 

“ You consummate scoundrel! To your cell again !** 

ft No—no. I have once left it, and I will not return to it. If you will not 
save me by letting me go with you, I will raise the whole prison by my erhs, and 
swear—for I am am ready at any time to swear anything—that I caught you in the 
act of escaping, and that you were tiying to persuade me to go with you and rob 
on the highway.” 

Duval had only just patience enough to hear the end of this speech, and it was 
truly wonderful that he had so much, considering his temperament, but the last 
words were no sooner out of Phillips lips, then clapping the lantern to the 
floor, Claude sprung upon him, and lifting him bodily up with both hands, 
he flung him into the cell again as though he had been some piece of old 
lumber, and then banging the door to, he put up the bar again in a moment. 
All was still. Master Phillip had in all probability been too much stunned by 
the vengeance with which he was sent back again into hi« old quarters, to 
give any immediate alarm of what Claude was about. 

Claude was really much more annoyed at this little incident than he chose 
to confess to himself, and he muttered as he set to work upon the door at 
the end of the corridor— 

Confound it, who would have thought of lighting upon that one rascal 
out of all the folks, good, bad, and indifferent, in Newgate ? But it serves one 
right for at such a time meddling with the affairs of anybody one did not 
know.” 

The door he was engaged upon soon yielded, but that Immediately behind 
it, which opened into the chapel, was secured by two strong bolts, one at the 
top, and one at the bottom of the door, so that he had his work before him 
to get that one undone. 

It was only by boring a hole right through the door, and with the powerful 
tools he had, sawing a piece out of it both at top and bottom, that he suc¬ 
ceeded in overcoming this obstacle, of the bolts, and then having previously 
shot back the lock, he found himself within the chapel of Newgate, which, by 
the uncertain light of his lantern, looked of treble its usual size. 

He knew that he could much easier leave the chapel, by a door immediately 
opposite to the one at which he had entered, than he had entered it, for now 
the bolts wete upon his side, and be could withdraw then in a moment. The 
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locks readily yielded, and he then found himself in a corridor, very similar to 
the one from which his cell had opened. It was at the far end of this corri¬ 
dor that he expected to find a door that would lead him immediately into 
the court-yard that he sought, and which was bounded by the wall, close , to the 
corner of Newgate Street. « ' { 

He found the door without any difficulty, but to get it open was rather a serious 
task. The lock was one of a peculiar character, and none of the implements that 
he, Claude, had, would in any way touch it as regarded opening it. He felt that 
there was no resource hut to set to work getting the lock off bodily; and without a 
moment’s delay he commenced operations. By dint of great labour, he succeeded, s 
in the course of a quarter of an hour, in getting the wedge-end of the wrought- 
iron lever he had with him about an inch beneath the plate of the lock. 

, Slowly and cautiously he applied his strength Jo the other end of; the crow b 
and it was pleasant to him to hear the creaking,and springing of the yielding 
lock. Then with a sudden bang, like the muffled report, of fire arms, the/ lock- 
plate came off, and there was no longer any difficulty,to contend with, as regarded 
opening that aoor, so far as the lock was concerned. Duval did not expeci that 
that door had t any other fastening, and he.was most disagreeably surprised to find 
that it did not yield. By a little shaking at it, he found out that there was a bar 
across it. • a « ; •• a -oqf&f { wjjk V . 

This was a serious. obstacle, not as. regarded the difficulty of removing the 
bar, but as regarded the time it would take to do so.i There was no earthly ? 
resource but to absolutely saw through it, and that he immediately set about. * 
Fortunately there was just sufficient,space between the door and the wall for hifn 
to introduce one of the fine and exquisitely-tempered saws with which he wAs I 
provided, so that he could begin the work at once. ' - < yd m £$ *\ 

Rapidly the sharp teeth of steel, cut into the soft iron of which the bar was 
very injudiciously composed, and at length the last obstacle was removed, and 
the door creaked open upon its massive hinges. Then came a rush of cold air/ 
which was sufficiently convincing to Claude as regarded the immediate proximity 
of the court-yard. * <- xa ^ »• : it 

[, "Now," he said, "I have but the wall of Newgate to surmount, but tha is 
not the easiest thin) in all.,the world. 1 must trust to good fortune, however, 
and. a stout rope. I wender if the officer has been as good as his word, and left 
a rope hanging from the spokes conveniently?” j «• ■ t.'b * 

’ Claude thought it was expedleut to put, out his lantern; for although the. 
night was dark it was not so dark bus that with a little practice he could see 
objects generally in the prison-yaid, and there might possibly be some official 
who, not being in the plot, would consider it a wonderfully meritorious thing to 
discover him. Besides, if a rope were there at all, it must be hanging close to 
the wall, so he could not miss it. - jjji 

The court-yard was small, and Duval soon reached tne wall, but scarcely had he 
done so, when he was somewhat startled by the ringing of a loud bell in the >pri*| 
son. He paused a moment to listen to it, and then suddenly from the deep shadow^ 
of an angle of the wall there came a man, who in a low voice, said— *\ * 
Quick, Duval, quick. Why, isn’t you off ?” *2 ^ , 1 “Jdl * 

*’ ‘."Is it you,Bill?? - .... 4 M -r i - *. < V 

k ‘ Yes, io be sure; I’ve been awaiting for you this half-hour. rDon’t you hear 
the alarm-bell a-going? Somebody has found out that you are missing. Five or 
six minutes ago, they said there was a shouting from one of the cells, but that 
can’t have anything to do with you, surely . ./•&, ’ 

" It’s Phillip Manning/’ thought Claude, “ who has given the alarm/* f’ i 
He did not think proper to say as much to Bill, but in the same cautious tone 
in which he spoke, he said— 

" Show me where the rope is, and I’ll be off, if I break my neck in the 
venture.” „ 

u This way—this way.” r.flj 

Bill led Claude to the iope,and then holding the end of it, he said— 
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“ You get up it as fast as you can. I’ll steady it here below, which will be half 
the battle. Confound that bell.” 

The alarm-bell was pulled by one who was not at all niggardly of his labour; 
and from various closely-barred casements that looked into the c^urt-yard, lights 
began to flash, while the murmur of loud voices came plainly upon Claude’s cars. 
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THE ATTEMPT TO CAPTURE CLAUDE IN SMTIHFIELD. 

He sprang several feet up the rope at a bound, and then with great agility com¬ 
menced climbing hand over hand to the top of the wall. 

It was a capital rope for climbing, thick enough, so that Duval was at the top of 
the wall in aa incredibly short space of time. There lie found that two strong 
books at the end of the rope had taken a’capital hold of the chevaux defrise that 
was upon ihe top of the wall. It was a dizzy thing to look down upon the lights 
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in the Old Bailey, and t,o see from that height and that frail, very frail, standing- 
place, the long perspective of lamps down Skinner Street and up Holhorn Hill. He 
had to hold on to the complicated iron-work as best he could. To cross it wa s a 
matter of great danger and difficulty. 


CHAPTER CLXXI. 

i 

CLAUDE ASTONISHES TOM BRERETON AND PLEASES HIS FRIENDS. 

That was not exactly the time for reflection; and Claude, after shading his eyes 
.with his hand, and taking one long look upon the streets below, from which rose 
up to him the roar and the clash of life in the countless crowds of London, pro¬ 
ceeded to let the rope down on the outer side of the wall. _ -. 

He tore his clothing and gave himself some slight scratches from the spiked 
iron-work at the top of the wall, and then he succeeded in fairly launching him* 
self on to the rope. All he required now to do, was to keep himself from any too 
rude concussion against the wall, and that he managed tolerably well, by pointing 
his toes against it. lathe course of two minutes he was in the Old Bailey. 

A man having the dress and appearance of a porter, was the only person passing 
at the moment, and he, after pausing for a moment with % look of astonishment as 
Claude descended and reached the pavement, suddenly rushed forward and seized 
him by the collar, saying— 

“ Hilloa, my jail bird, you are taking to your rings, are y®u ?” 

“*Yes, M said Claude, * and my claws likewise.” - 

Drawing in a full breath as he spoke, he struck the man such a tremendous 
blow in the face that he fell to the ground as though a cannon'shot had felled him. 
Duval started off then at a brisk trot, and making his way down Skinner Street 
he soon gained Holborn-bridge. As he ran he heard the sound of the great bell 
of Newgate, although it were pursuing him, but he was resolved to go the 
nearest way he could to the quaker’s in Dein Street, and without deviating from 
his path in ths least, he ran up Holborn Hill. 

‘‘Stop him !” cried a voice. ** Stop thief l” 

Claude glanced behind him and saw some men running. He had his doubts 
whether they were after him or not, but he did not think it worth his while to 
throw a chance away, and being close to Southampton Buildings fee darted clown 
that turning, and then taking the first turn he came to, to the right again he 
emerged into Chancery Lane, Not wishing then to make his way into Holborn 
or down the lane to Fleet Street, he thought his beat plan would be to get through 
Lincoln’s Inn, and so on by a hack route to Soho. 

Claude knew that the Inn was closed to all but its inhabitants after nine o’clock, 
but he crossed pver the road and boldly knocked at the old gate. 

In the course of about a minute the wicket was unbolted, and a surly-looking 
man with a nightcap on his head and a lantern in his hand, made his appearance. 
A sharp scrutiny into Claude’s face satisfied the porter that he, Claude,* did not' 
belong to the Inn, and he said in a tone of passion— 

“ What the devil do you want here ? You can’t come in, I tell you.*’ 

“ But you can come out" said Claude. 

As he spoke he darted in his right baud, and seizing the porter by the throat, 
he dragged him through the wicket and hurled him into the middle of Chancery 
Lane. To step into the Inn and to bolt the wicket on the inner side was Claude’s 
next step. 

<r Daniel!” cried a woman’s voice from the lodge. “Daniel, what’s the 
matter? What*s the matter, Daniel?” 

“ Nothing,” said Claude. “ You be quiet, or I’ll soon make you.” j 

Without waiting for any reply, he darted across the old square and so on to the 
new, and then making his way up Cook’s Court, he was duly let out by the porter 
there, for it is a rule after hour> at the Inn to let everybody out but nobody In. a 
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The cries of the men in Holborn, whether they had been directed at Claude oi 
not, had long since died away, and he walked with a deliberate step through the 
silent purlieus of Clare Market. Drowsy watchmen calling the wrong hour, and 
asserting the weather to be anything that came uppermost to their minds, were 
the only persons he met, with the exception of some nymph of the pave who occa¬ 
sionally applied to him an endearing epithet or an abusive one, as her humour at 
the moment dictated; and so, in less than half an hour after leaving Newgate, he 
stood upon the quaker’s doorstep in Dean Street. 

Instant admission was granted him, and he found his hand grasped in that of 
Jack, who cried— 

“ Claude, Claude, this is indeed a happy meeting. Both Dick and I said we 
vould meet you, but our friend Franklin declared you would be safer by your¬ 
self !’’ 

“ Thank you all,” said Claude, “ I am safe enough, and glad to see you all.— 
I don't think either—indeed, I may say, I am sure that there is no one upon my 
track, so all is right so far,” 

“Then, friend, Claude,” said the quaker, who had been fastening up the street- 
door, “let us to supper, for we have waited for you. I said you would be here, 
friend, at half-past twelve, and it is now not above twenty minutes to one. Didst 
thou meet with any cross accident ?” 

“ Nothing to signify,” said Claude; V but you shall have ail the particulars 
while we are at supper. I feel as though I could do justice to it; let it be as 
good a one as it may, Mr. Franklin.” 

“ Friend, there are four roast ducks, and a Westphalia ham, together with all 
sorts of varieties in the way of drink.” 

“ Good ; and now can anybody tell me what has become of my horse V* 

“ I can,” said Dick “ He is all right, and as fresh as a daisy on a Spring 
mormng, Claude. You have certainly got the better of the Philistines this time, 
aud no one can rejoice at it more than 1 do.” 

“ I thank you all,” said Claude ; “ and does Cicely know nothing ?” 

“ She knows nothing,” replied Jack ; “ but suspects much.” 

“ Then, that shall be seen to after supper ; I will ride to the farm, and set her 
heart at rest: Oh, how I long to be in the saddle again, and among the trees and 
meadows. God, l think I should die soon in the city. Short as has been my 
stay in Newgate, there have been times when I felt as though I should have gone 
mad ; but that is past now, and in good truth I don’t think they will take me 
again with the breath in my body. This time it was an extraordinary accident, 
or they would not have had me within the walls of Newgate.” 

They were now seated at the supper-table, and they all d'd ample justice to the 
good cheer of the quaker, after which Claude related to them what had taken 
place in the prison, regarding the interview he had had with S< go, the attorney, 
and the singular determination that the officers and turnkeys had themselves come 
to, to let him escape. 

“ Friend,” said Franklin, “ thou wert in luck’s way. 1 know that Sago very 
well, and thou needest not trouble thyself about any arguments or promises with 
him. I will give him a call.” 

‘‘Thank you; but can any of you now tell me anything of Tom Brereton, for 
I am resolved to keep my word with the officials of the prison, and whatever I 
can wrest from him of the reward I will take to them. It. may serve me in good 
stead at another time, or a friend, if not myself, may profit by having veli-dis* 
posed people to me within the four walls.” 

“That is true, friend,” said Franklin; “and I very much applaud thy resolu¬ 
tion; I can tell thee where thy old acquaintance, Tom Brereton, is,; and I can 
likewise tell thee that he has only received £750 for thy capture. The Secretary 
of State raised a quibbile wth him that thou-wert already in custody, and kindly 
added, ‘that if he did not like to take the £750 in full,-they (ihe government) 
were quite willing to meet him in any Court of law upon the subject, for the term 
of his natural life so, with a rare wisdom, Tom Brereton took the money.” 
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Claude laughed, and then he said—“ And where may I have the pleasure, of 
finding the rascal V* 

“He has taken a lodging, friend Claude, at the next house to the corner one of 
the Edgeware road, and there, most undoubtedly, thou will find the rascal; for 
he makes no secret of his name or his whereabouts, as he looks upon thee as most 
comfortably bestowed in Newgate, and that thy first appearance in the open air 
therefrom will only be to be hanged.” 

I am very much obliged to him,” said Claude, rising. “ It will be quite a 
charity to undeceive him. Mr. Franklin, I am extremely obliged to you ; and for 
myself and my friends, I feel myself very much your debtor, indeed, I will 
take good care that you lose nothing by your share in these transactions/’ 

“ Friend, I am quite satisfied,” said Franklin, rubbing his hands together. 

« Business is business, and I am quite sure that I shall see thee all agaiu very 
often. I wish thee all manner of luck, friend.” 

- The servant of the quaker made his appearance, and casting up his eyes in a 
sanctimonious manner, he said—" Truly, the three animals are at the door.” 

*■ What the duce does he mean ?” said Dick. 

“ He means,” said Franklin, “ that your horses are ready.” f 

« And, am I, Dick,” said Claude, “ to have the pleasure of your company ? 
Jack, of course, l counted upon.” 

a Even so,” said Dick, “ I am something like you, Claude. I am half dead 
for want of a sniff of the country air. I am for the road, again, and will ride 
with you some miles; I then think of going a good many miles off, and trying 
! some of the fir*t-class road?, some hundred miles at least from London. I think 
there*is some fair business to be done.” 

« Probably enongh,” said Claude ; *' hut don’t let me keep yen off Hounslow 
Heath, if you have any fancy to it.** 

“ No, thank you. 1 shall try the great north road, for a few weeks, and then 
who knows but we may meet again. However, I will now ride with you as far as the 
Edge ware Road, for I presume that is the direction in which you purpose 
going now?” 

ft It is ; and I will drop in upon my friend, Tom Brereton, as I go along. I am 
very anxious to get that little piece of business comfortably settled ; and I don’t 
think it will take me very long to do it.” 

“ Truly, friend," said Franklin, “ you will find him in the first floor of that 
house that I have named to you; and as he certainly does not expect thee,the_ 
surprise will be all the greater, and, of course, quite an agreeable one." 

“ Very agreeable,” said Jack. 

They all mounted, and the only person who watched them do so was the drowsy 
looking guardian of the night, who threw the glare of his lantern upon them, and 
then as they were just moving off, cried— 

“ This is an odd time of night to ride. Who is you ?” 

«( j U st run on a few miles, and we will tell you,” said Claude. <f You can hold 
on to my horse’s tail.” 

The watchman was waxing very wroth, as they trotted down Dean Street, and 
then emerging into Oxford Street, they went on at a brisk canter to the west. 

•t Ah,” said Claude, “ this is life, again. Now, indeed, I feel that the blood 
circulates in my veins. What a different creature to be sure 1 feel upon my gallant 
steed in the pure open air. That infernal cell of Newgate would have killed me 
in another week. Why, I can smell the fresh and beautiful vegetation of the 
country, already. 

“ Yes,” said Jack, “ so can I. I love the trees, and the fields, and every sight 
and sound of the open country. When death comes to me, let it come far away 
from the smoke and the din of London. But here we are, Claude, at the Edge- 
ware Road, Do you still hold to your intention of dropping in on Torn Brereton, 
to night?” 

•t Certainly I do. The sooner the better. By to-morrow at noon the news of 
my escape from Newgate will be all over London, and upon the very first intima- 
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tion of such a thing, he will assuredly be off, and 1 don't want a tedious dance 
after him. It must be to-night or never that he and I come to a reckoning." 

“Here’s the honse, then/' said Dick, as they all three paused opposite to the 
house that had been mentioned by the quaker as that in which Tom Brereton 
had taken a lodging, upon the suength of his seven hundred and lifty pounds. It 
was a respectable enough looking building, and the first floor was adorned by a 
pretty balcony, that ran all along the front of the house, and around the wooden 
rails of which some creeping plants were rather tastefully trailed and trained. 
The most profound stillness reigned in and about the place. 

r I have an idea/* said Claude, “ that by standing on the saddle of my horse I 
can reach the balcony." 

“ Of course you can,” said Dick, " and it will be, by all means, the best way 
of getting into the house. We will take care of the horse, and see that all is 
right below here.’' 

“ Thank you. I don’t anticipate the smallest trouble in the affair. I know 
my customer pretty well." 

Claude walked his steed to a spot exactly under the edge of the balcony, and 
then admonishing it by his voice to be still, he got upon the saddle and found 
he could reach the balcony easily enough. After, then, trying some of the bars, 
to see if they would stand his weight, and finding that, so far, al] was right, he 
drew himself up in a moment, and was fairly in the balcony, somewhat to the 
detriment of some plants in pots that were placed there. 

“ All right ?" whispered Jack, from below. 

“ Yes—yes j you need not keep the horse there, or stay there yourselves ex¬ 
actly by the house; it may attract attention, and when I have done all the affair I 
can jump down.*' 

Jack took Claude's horse by the bridle j the creature knew Jack very well, and j 
would go with him; and then he and Dick walked off some twenty or thirty yards, 
and waited the issue of Duval’s adventure in the lodging of the man who had 
placed him in such peril. 

There were two windows to the room which opened from the balcony, hut as 
they both belonged to one room, it was of no sort of consequence which one he 
Claude, opened ; so he began operations upon the one that happened to be the 
nearest to him, and soon found that the fastenings were singularly insufficient. 


CHAPTER CLXXII. 

TOM BRERETON FINDS THAT LIGHTLY COME, LIGHTLY GO, IS A TRUE PROVERB. 

It was a French casement, and in the course of three minutes Claude had 
open one of the halves of it, and stepped into Tom Brereton's drawin -room 
noiselessly. 

It showed what an amount of confidence both Claude and |liis friends had in 
the accuracy of any information that might come, from Franklin, the quaker, that 
he'should make his way thus into a house, and not feel the least doubt upon the 
subject of his being upon the right track to find the man whom he sought. And I 
he was quite right in this great confidence that he bestowed upon the word of the 
quaker, for he was sure enough then and there in the lodging of Tom Brereton, 
who would as soon have expected a visit from the Pope of Rome upon that night 
as from Claude Duval. The room was very dark, for it was the most obscure 
portion of the night; but Claude had with him some of the matches which he had 
used in Newgate upon the occasion of making his escape from that prison, so a 
small blue flame quickly made itself visible in the drawing-room of Tom Brereton, 
and illumined by its faint radiance every object. * * 

The first riJfe that met Grade's prze, upon the table in the centre of the 
room, was a decanter half full o' w if with an overturned glass by the side of it. 
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Two candles*, very roughly put out, were likewise upon the table, so that there 
were pretty evident tokens that Tom Brereton had been enjoying himself a little 
freely during the evening. 

Claude lit one of the candles, and then seeing a door a few inches open, which 
he judged rightly enough led into the bed-room, he cautiously and very noiselessly 
advanced, and pushing the door wide open, entered the sleeping-chamber of the 
man whom he had come to seek. 

Claude need not to have been at all careful in his approach to Tom Brereton’s 
bed-side, for that individual had taken sufficient wine to steep his senses in for¬ 
getfulness ; and he was snorng at a furious rate, as he lay upon his back with 
a flush of unusual colour upon his vulgar and most menacing face. 

Claude placed the candle upon the dressing-table, and then sat down very com¬ 
posedly by the bed-side. Tom Brereton had a nose in the full acceptation of the 
term, and it looked so convenient and handy a means of awakening him, that 
Claude reached his hand towards it, and taking hold of it with his finger and 
thumb, he gradually tightened his grasp of it. 

Tom Brereton moved uneasily, he coughed, shook his head, tossed his arms 
about, and finally opening his eyes, he beheld, seated by his bed-side, his arch 
enemy. It is doubtful if he would not rather, at that time, have seen ‘stttim 
by him the arch enemy of mankind, than Claude Duval, with his stern composed- 
looking face glaring at him. 

Claude let go his nose, which was squeezed perfectly flat, and seemed though 
it would never recover its former rotundity, and then in quite a casual sort of tone, 
he said— 

‘‘Well, Tom Brereton. Here I am, you see.” 

Tom Brereton rubbed his nose, and rubbed his eyes. He got half up upon his 
elbow, and then he rubbed his nose and his eyes again. 

“ A dream ?” he said. 

“ Look again,” said Claude. “ Do I look very visionary ? Were those fingers 
that compressed your nose those of a vison ? I repeat, Tom Brereton, that 1 am 
here to pay you a visit and to square accounts with you.” 

The agonised coward fell back upon his pillow, and uttered a cry of horror and 
alarm. Claude drew a pistol from his pocket, and placed the cold muzzle of it 
right within the cavity of Tom Brereton’s ear, as he said— 

“ Another such cry, and it is your last in this world. You know me, and that 
I keep my word. Answer we what I shall demand of you, and speak in a low 
tone, but clearly and distinctly ; and as you value your wretched existence let me 
have no prevarication.” 

“ The Lord help me !” groaned Tom. (t I’m a dead man now—Our father 
which art in Heaven-—For what we are about to receive the Lord make us truly 
thankful—Amen !” 

“ Peace, idot!” 

“Yes—yes. I—I—am—peace. Oh, dear! Oh—oh!” 

“ How much did you get for denouncing me at the police office V* 

“ How—how much ? Ob, my dear sir, you can’t believe how very unhappy I 
have been ever since I had the misfortune to say it was you. Oh, dear, I re¬ 
gretted it so very much, for you know how very fond I am of you. I could quite 
cry, I could to think of it.” 

“ My patience,® said Claude, “ is fast leaving me. I ask you liow much you 
got by way of reward for denouncing mo at the police office ? I worn you now, 
My finger is upon the trifger of the pistol, and if you tempt me too far by any 
lies, you are a dead man, and the wall there will be plastered w.th your brains, if 
you have any.” * 

“ Oh, gracious, I got seven hundred and fifty pounds. Here’s a horrid fix.* 

“ It is a fix. Where is the money f' 

“Where is the money? Oh, don’t I wish it was here, I’d give it all to you in 
a moment. It’s in banker’s hands." 

“ What hanker ? Quick—quick.” 
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"What banker? Oil—why, it’s in the hands of—of Smith and Company 
I assure you, in Lombard Street, No. 22 and a half, next door to a cake-shop. 
Oh, dear.” 

“ Tom Brereton !” 

“ Yes, my dear, ski Yes, I am paying all the attention in the world.” 

“ Y r ou have told me a lie about the money.” 

“Oh, no—-no—upon my honour—upon my soul. I have told truth.” 

"Well, I am sorry for it. I have come here with a determination to have that 
money or your life—do you hear that ?—or your life, Tom Brereton, and I will 
keep my word. Do you understand that, Tom Brereton ?* 

“Oh, don’t—oh, don't. Look in the carpet-bag. Look in the carpet-bag. It’s 
hanging up behind that cupboard door. Only spare my life. I have not had time 
to repent yet. I know I’m a sinner. We are all sinners, my dear Mr. Duval; so 
spare my life do-—Amen !” 

“ If I find the money I will,” said Claude. “ But first let me secure this pistol, 
the muzzle of which is in your ear, in such a way with apiece of whip-cord to the 
side of the bedstead, that if you make any movement, it will go off, and blow your 
Drains out. 1 shall so myself escape being your executioner.” 

“ Oh, don’t—don’t. Oh, dear. You will find the money, all but about twelve 
pounds, in the bag, indeed you will. I’m a miserable sinner.” 

Claude saw upon the dressing table a large pair of steel snuffers, and an 
extinguisher of the same metal. The latter he pushed into Tom’s ear, the largest 
part forwards, so that it felt like the barrel of the pistol, and he wedged it with 
the snuffers pretty tight. 

r ‘ Now,” he said, " your life is in your own keeping not in mine, and we will 
see what is in the bag behind the door.” 

Tom Brereton lay flat upon his back with his mouth wide open, and almost 
afraid to breathe, from the idea that the pistol was ready to go off, and blow his 
head to pieces upon the smallest amount of provocation so to do, while Claude 
hastily examined the carpet-bag, in which he found a pocket-book containing 
notes to the amount of seven hundred and twenty pounds. The defiency was 
not of much consequence. 

“Hark you, Tom Brereton,” said Claude. "Your life is spared because 1 have 
been successful In finding the money. If I had not, you must have died. I shall 
now leave you to your own reflections.” 

“ But you don’t mean to take it all ?” groaned Tom. 

" No. I shall leave you the remainder of the thirty pounds. You will then 
have had much more then I intended to give you.” 

With this Claude blew out the light, and was proceeding into the other room 
in order to leave by the balcony in the same way that he had made his way into 
the house, but Tom Brereton called out to him in the most piteous manner, say¬ 
ing— 

“ Oh, gracious ! You are not going to leave me here with this horrid pistol 
sticking in my ear, that may go off when I least expect it ? Only take that away 
with you, and you may rely on my not making the smallest alarm : indeed you 
may, my dear sir. Oil, take it away !” 

r< Ah,” said Claude, as he shut the bed-room door ; “ very likely,” 

He was not a moment now in reaching the balcony ; and then swinging him¬ 
self over It, he dropped easily to the pavement below. Both Jack and Dick made 
their way up to him, leading his horse. 

u Is it all right ?” said Jack. 

“ Quite,” replied Claude. “ l have got £720 of the money, and left Tom 
Brereton in such a flight as he will hot get over for some time now, I think, and 
it has all been done without giving the least alarm. I shall be off now to the farm 
where Cicely is.” 

"And I,” said Dick, “ will bid you good night, or rather good morning/for 
I see a faint light in theeast at this corner* Claude, I dare say fortune, good or 
bad, as the case may be, will throw us together again some day.” 
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“ I hope so/* said Claude, as he wrung his hand. 

; “ At all events/* added Dick, “ if I ever hear that anything has gone amiss 
with you short of your getting a bullet in your brains, I will come to you, and do 
you all the help I can.'* 

“ And I promise the same/* said Claude, ° if there should be a thousand miles 
between us. There is no doubt now but that Jack and I will keep company upon 
the road together, and you may count upon us both at any time, Dick. We shall 
be only too happy to do you a service.** 

“ 1 know it/* said Disk, as he waived his hand. u Farewell !** 

They parted, Dick pursuing his route alone up the Edgware-road, and Claude 
and Jack trotting together through Tyburn-gate, and making their way towards 
I Notting-liill, then a very rural district indeed. 

There is something indescribably painful in parting for an indefinite period of 
time with any one with whom we may have been upon a footing of social inter* 
course ; hut when danger such as had hovered about the career of Dick Turpin 
and Claude Duval bad been shared together, and when/under circumstances 
affecting their lives and mutual fidelity, and a mutual friendship had been relied 
upon, to say “ Farewell !*’ became, indeed, a saddening and a pinful thing. 

Claude and Jack rode a good mile before they exchanged one word with each 
other. It was Jack who broke the silence. 

“ It*s very like death," he said, “ to part from a friend in this way.* 

“It is/* said Claude. “ And yet something seems to tell me that I shall see 
Dick Turpin again, and that he and I will have yet together some strange and 
moving adventures. I am seldom wTong in these kind of presentiments.* r 

“ Success and good fortune attend him/* said Jack; “and who knows, after 
all, but that he, and I, and you, and Cicely, and Mr. Mark Brereton, may not all 
get ofF comfortably, from England, and be quite happy somewhere/* 

Claude shook his head. " 

** You doubt it, Claude ?** » 

** No, Jack, I do not doubt it. I feel certain now about it. Fate—destiny— 
the will of Heaven—give the necessity whatever name you will—compels me to 
run out my allotted course in England. 1 have tried to get away, r as well you 
know, Jack. -1 have tried as no man ever yet tried, and I have been foiled. uYou 
know I have been cast back as if by the hand of fate. You know that .1 have 
been held to England as though by some chain, the firm though invisible links of 
which are around every limb/* 

“ Yes, it was so/* said Jack, mournfully. “ I admit that it was so/* 

“ I will not try it again. Jack/* ' 1 : 

“ Well then, we will run our race here, Claude. For myself I care little, so 
that wc run it together ; but yet 1 will confess, it has been often a pleasant day¬ 
dream to me, to think that some day, with Cicely, you could sit down and be serene 
and happy, and free from the constant alarms of this kind of life;; but if it cannot 
be, why 1 ere is no help for it/* jj J > v . 

/ ** None whatever. Jack. So don’t let us make ourselves gloomy about what 
cannot be helped. I am free, and we are once more upon the road together, so 
let us be as light-hearted as possible. It is the parting with Dick that put us 
both into this serious strain, of thinking, but we will yet hope that this parting 
will not be for long. We are sure to hear of him, and a dash across the country 
now and then, to shake hands with him and ask him how he is, although it may 
cost a hundred mile canter, will not be a very great object/* 

'* I Should never grudge such a ride, Claude.’* 

“ Nor I/but here we are at the old farm. It’s an unlikely sort of hour to 
rouse people up at, but I know that here I am welcome at any time I like to show 
myself/* ' *'■■) .i 

We need not particularise Claude’s reception at the farm. We need not say 
that Cicely was delighted to see him, although his cheek was a little pale. How 
little did'she guess that he owed that transitory loss of colour to a residence in 
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Newgate ! We need not say how very welcome Jack was made for Claude's 

ScllcCa S 

During the remainder of the night, Claude gave to Cicely a complete history 
of all that had happened to him since he had seen her, to which she 
listened with a • breathless and soul-absorbing interest* $£At the E re mention 
of the dreaded word, Newgate, her colour fled. 
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CLAUDE COMES ACROSS AN OLD MlSEil IN THE PINEAPPLE INN. 

« Ah, Claude,” she said, “ how truly wretched I should have been had I 
only guessed one half of this. I should have gone distracted/' . . 

* * There you see. Cicely, how much you have been spared by not knowing i ; 
but the result ought to teach you never to give way to despair, let you nee 
what you may of me; for you will be able to say to yourself, * Was he not in a 
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of Newgate one ni^ht and was he not the next night restored uninjured to 
my arms 

v - • • • » ^ j * l , J , j fr 

'* Yes, yes// said Cicely, as she sank sobbing upon his breast; €t and how can 
) be sufficiently thankful to Heaven that you are here, Claude ?” 

i ” ' c!• 

». - ir-'r'TS-TS 

,;i-!v ,i | 4vf ; ■ 

> "i 1 CHAPTER CLXSm, ,’WfW. : , 

BjoKm-y • 'V' • >.» '■ ■ f V»r v '* - S ii 

THE ROAD AGAIN*—A REMARKABLE ADVENTURE, 

The morning was misty, but yet fresh and beautiful,'and Claude, as he sat at 
breakfast in the ample’kitchen of the farm-house, could not help contrasting with •• 
a sigh, his mode of life ‘with that of one -who, apart from the din and turmoil of 
hugecities, lived alife of pfimitive \simplicity, and was content to be a waiter upon 
1 leaven’s bounty, in the produce of the earth, for his chief good. 

X'haveoften thought,; my Cicelj^’fhejSaid, “ since fate, or fortune, >cail it 
what youAsvi i 1, iforbadeais to leave England, that we might yet find some quiet 
ralrely-visltedtspot,’.where we might almost fancy ourselves amid the wilds of 
nature, and there live alife of rural peace.” , v ^ 

r '*'Ah, > Claude," said Gicely, “ if such a dream as that could ’only once -fee 
realisedI s ’ / ' ' * • V - ; —V 7 i - : < 

f ‘ Da you like ths picture ?” , 

^ Claude; withrydu, it would,-indeed, be happiness ; but, alas! how issuch 

joy to be ours Should we not live a life of continual apprehension ? Would not 
any chance passenger, who should look at our abode, humble though it were, with 
more than usua interest, be to us anobject of dread ?” • 

"Yes, Yes" ' - - 

“ That life of uncertain peace l almost think would be worse than the present 
one with all its terrors. And yet, it might endure until we both sunk into the 
grave, where at least we should know peace." ■ J >3 

r * will think of it," said Claude. ‘ I will think of fit. But now I have yet 
something ;o do, which must be done at once." 
bV^W.hatis that,Claude?” ! 

othing >f danger, dear one. but something of honour; and there is Jack, I 
see, coming from looking at our horses. Pardon me a moment, Cicely.” 

’ . aude left the room, and met Jack upon the lawn in front of the house. 

‘ Jack/ he said, “ I must go to Newgate with the money that I took from Tom 
Brereton, and which is justly enough due to the officers, because ,1 promised it to 
them'; notwithstanding, I will admit that their assistance in my escape was little 
or nothing.’*.. ^ ' • ?;,’■* ,^| 

“I approve ottbe payment,”said Jack “ and yet——” 

“ 1 know what you would say, Jack. You don 't like the idea of my going to 
Newgate;with it.* 1 " 

A “ In truth, I do not.” •i'V - * ? 

“ * ou think that that there is danger, but I differ from you,” said Claude. 

* While, of course, I shall take what precautions I can as regards putting! on an 
efficient disguise,*, in case anyone should see me who is not :in ;.the;plof, >T do *not 
think if*f went as ! aoi that one of those to whom 1 really shall take the money 
would denounce me." * * 5 

t{ I don't know,” said Jack. My faith in the fine feelings of police-officers, 
Claude, is not great." f r-wt - tTi, 

A id I, Jack, have no faith in their fine feelings at all, but I have some faith 
in their cupidity and in their judgment. If they were to play any tricki, with me, 
the affaii would altogether come out in some way ; but X will be well upon snf 
guard. Get the horses ready, and let us be off to London.” * i 

A“So soon, Claude?” ? * r m, / • ?.♦ n, f c , ir'f: d 

5 ‘ Why, I don’t quite expect to get to London very quickly, fbrto tell the truth, 
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I shall loiter on the road with the hope of an adventure ; but be that as it may, I 
somehow feel that I wish to be on horseback. 1 will be with you in a few 
moments.” 

“ Very good,” said Jack, "I will bring the horses round, and if we must bo 
off—why we must, that’s all. But, Claude—” 

“ Yes, Jack.” 

** Would it not be the wisest plan to adopt some disguise at once, so that you 
would get into London without any news of your being in its neighbourhood 
getting ahead of you.” 

“ I hope to be able to pick up some disguise on the road, Jack. The only 
person I have much to fear is Tom Brereton. He, I have no doubt, by his 
clamours will raise a pretty hue-and-cry at my heels; but I hope to outwit him yet. 
He is too contemptible to fight and kill, or that would long since have been his 
fate. Jack. I cannot bring my mind to do it.” 

“ You are generous to your enemies, Claude, and ever were ; but it will stand 
you in better stead in the long run to be so, than to kill all who stand in your way, 

I feel assured.” 

“ I think so too, Jack.” 

Claude took a brief farewell of Cicely, assuring her, that now he was not going 
upon any undertaking of danger, but merely to pay a little debt that he owed, 
which would be thankfully received ; and then, after a hearty shake hands with all 
at the farm, he mounted, and with Jack by his side, took the London road again. 
Suddenly Jack laid his hand upon Claude’s bridle, saying— 

“ Just look down the road, Claude. What crowd of horsemen is that that I 
see yonder ?” 

“ Crowd of horsemen—where?” 

“ Don’t advance. We are under the shelter of the trees here now. Do not 
advance another step, or they will see you. There are some ten or twelve of 
them, and they are apparently in deep consultation about something.” 

“ It is necessary, Jack, that I should see who and what those men arc. Hold 
the horse a moment, while I scramble up upon this bank and have a good look at 
them.” 

Jack held the horse, and Claude having dismounted, got up upon the bank 
that was close at hand, and being so elevated, he was able to take a good look at 
the party of horsemen, who certainly, as Jack had said, appeared to be in deep 
consultation about something. From the glances they repeatedly cast towards 
the farm-house, and from several of them actually pointing in that direction, 
Claude had very little difficulty in convincing himself that it was their destina¬ 
tion, and such being the case, whom could they seek but himself? 

It gave him a pang to think that that place of refuge for Cicely should have 
been discovered ; and it was an additional pang to him to fancy that some evil 
consequences might possibly fall upon those kind friends who had from time to 
time, in some sort. Jeopardised themselves by giving him shelter. 

“ Jack,” he said, ”we have been dogged. Some active enemy has been 
upon our track. We are not abroad a bit too soon this morning. Those men are 
after us, or, I should rather say, they are after me. Jack.” 

** No. Say us, if you say anything, Claude; for your fortune shall be my 
fortune—y our prison shall be my prison ; so, if they bode harm to you, it is to 
me likewise. Thank the fates wc: are out of range of their vision here.” 

“ I think we are. But it will be prudent to keep a little back among the trees. 
Ah, they have determined to go by the meadows to the homestead, and they are 
leading their horses through a gap they have made in the hedge row yonder.— 
Now, I’ll be bound but those fellows think they have the reward for Claude 
Duval in their pockets already virtually.” / 

** Not a doubt of it, Claude, and you may owe this speedy pursuit* you may 
depend, to Tom Brereton.” 

41 Of that I feel assured. Dismount, Jack; They are looking well and sharply ; 
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about them, and they may chance to see your head among the trees if you con¬ 
tinue mounted.” 

Jack was off his horse in a moment ; and Claude, although he still wanted to 
watch the movements of his foes from the top of the hank, crouched so low among 
the blackberry bushes that grew in great luxuriance upon the 'top of it, that it 
was next to an impossibility that they should see’him.'- <''» t*** • 

*• They near the house, Jack," he said. “ They near the house now. They 
place sentinels around it. I car. see the flash of arms._ They have cutlasses and 
pistols. Ah, how sure they now make of their prey.” 1 ’ > 

“ Come down. Come down, Claude.” 

** Nay—no—no—not yet. Yet a little. Jack.” 

“ Oh, come down. Mount and fly. When they find you are not there, they 
may be upon your track, and a mile between you and them may be worth your 
life. Come away, Claude, oh, come away ; I implore you now at once. J >■. 
“Jack! jack! Cicely is there/* .v.a.j <« 

“ I am answered, Claude—I confess it , I am answered. We will stay. I had 
forgotten. Yes, Claude, Cicely is there, and we will stay until you see them 
leave. Then you will feel that all is right. You will fly then Claude—will you 
not? Say that you will ?” * * *'■’ 

H I will. Jack, Hush! They have surrounded the farm-house on all sides. 
They place/heir sentinels two together; and now four of them climb the gate, 
and get into the yard. Ah, the dog flies at them ! They have "killed the crea¬ 
ture! Oh, that I were there ! Tt fondled upon me but a brief hour ago !*• 

“ It is a cowardly act, Claude. What are they doing now F Tell me, or I 
shall go mad down here with the horses. What are they doing now, Claude ?” 

“Hush-hush—don’t be at all anxious; I will tell you all. Jack. They 
proceed through the farm-yard. There—there—now they turn the corner of the 
large wheat stack you recollect, and T caa see them no more. They are 
gone.’* Viscid* *’•**• u x t 1 

“ And those who keep watch V' 

“They are are still in their places, but evidently full of fear. The} seem to 
expect that at a moment we may pounce out upon them, Jack; and then I'll 
wager my head to a groat, but they would run one and all of them as hard as their 
legs would carry them/’? 

“ They would, Claude, they would j no doubt of that. But do not keep your 
eyes off them for a moment, Claude, I beg of you,” 

“Trust me, Jack. Ah! what is that ? By Heaven; Cicely is out with them ; 
one of them threatens her. Bravo! bravo!’ 

‘What is it? What is it, Claude ? - f* : ' 

* Only one of my friends at the farm has knocked the fellow down with a 
pitchfork, that is all—that is all. It was well and nobly done. How can they 
think of taking Cicely prisoner ? they, can have no power to do that. Jack, my 
duty now is to rescue her. They are evidently bent upon taking her in charge j 
they cannot have any sort of authority for so doing, and I—” 

“ Hilloa! hilloa !” cried an angry.voice close at hand. “ I)o you know, fellows, 
that you are trespassing?” . .. 

Claude iooke down from the top of the bank on which he was, and saw a 
stout man with a florid bloated-looking face, and a scrupulously cut coat of parson's 
black, a bob wig, and in fact the whole accredited costume of a churchman of th& 
period. ’ * ,? * /..^ i f Sf ^ Yr>i 

“ Hilloa !’* he cried again. “ Are you aware that, you are trespassing upon my 
land ? Why the devil don’t you keep the high road ?” 

“We shall be off directly sir,” said Jack. r , . 4 v 1 ' 

** Ay, ay, I daresay you will be off directly, you vagabonds; but that won't 
suit me. I believe that you are no better than you should be, either of you,'if 
indeed you are not highwaymen. Of course you will be off directly if you Can, 
hut we will see about that. I don’t exactly let fellows off directly that I find 
some twenty paces within one of my preserves, I can telT you. I am in the com- 
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missio n of the peace, and I order you both to follow me to my house. We will 
soon see who you are.’* 

Claude jumped down from the top of the hedge, and looked curiously at the 
parson. He walked quite round him once, and then suddenly sliding up to him, 
he placed himself back to back with him, and gave him a sharp rap on .he [back 
of his head with his (Claude’s) head. 

“ The very thing,’* said Claude. “ This is providential.” 

” You infernal rascal!” cried the parson, stamping with fury ; " what do you 
mean hy all this mummery !” If you think that impudence will serve your turn, 
you are very much mistaken. “ I’ll pretty soon have you both laid by the 
heels.” 

“ Stop him, Jack.” 

Jack placed himself in the parson’s way, so that when he turned off to go in 
quest of assistance, he fell right into Jack’s arms. 

“ Gently, Jack,” said Claude, ** respect the church. I look upon this es a 
most providential occurrence, reverend sir.” 

“ A providential fiddlestick, you rascal. How dare you detain me one mo¬ 
ment ? Do you know the consequences V ] 

Yes,” said Claude, " the consequences are of course all the mischief you can 
possibly do; and as for the right—I confess it is just now, as is too often the 
case, the right only of might. But you would be wise to submit, seeing that 
you are in a decided minority here.” 

“ I will call for help—I will make myself heard. Help ! help! hel—murder! 
murder! don't.” 

Claude had clutched him by the throat, and held him with a grasp that rather 
interfered with the reverend gentleman’s breathing functions. 

“ Will you be quiet ?” 

“Yes, yes; hut don’t choke me—don’t choke me. I will be quiet. Take 
your hand ofl my throat.” 


fSL' CHAPTER CLXXIV. 

CICELY IS RELEASED, AND CLAUDE PROCEEDS TO LONDON. 

H . I' 

R te Certainly I will,” said Claude, as he released the parson from the hold he 
had taken of him. ** There is no occasion for more choking than is just suffi¬ 
cient, my dear sir.” 

“ What—what do you want ? Be off with you, both at once. I don’t want 
to have anything further to say to either of you. Be off.” 

“ Not quite yet,” said Claude. ‘‘Bring him along, Jack, further among the 
trees. This place is rather too open,” 

If you intend to murder me, I may as well resist here as further on in the 
preserve. I may as well chance my life here, and cry again for what help I can 
hope to get.** 

*‘ Hark you, sir,” said Claude. '‘I am no murderer. I am not a man to do 
any deed of violence, unless much pushed to it by those . who are imprudent 
enough to force me to it. You will not have a hair of your head injured, but 
peculiar circumstances make it a matter of necessity that I should borrow your 
wig. and your hat, and your coat, and possibly your Breeches.” 

The parson’s mouth opened to a ludicrous extent. 

“ What!” he cried. “ Rob me of iny clothes P” 

“Oh, dear no, my good sir. I’d as soon rob a church, and walk off with the 
pulpit on my back. I will only borrow them for the occasion, and you may depend 
upon having them again. Bring him along, Jack, gently. Mark me, sir, you 
are in no personal danger unless you wilfully create it for yourself.” ' . 

The parson seemed to think that submission was row decidedly his best policy. 
He was in the hands of two strong well arm^d men, and from the language used 
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by one of thrift it was quite clear,"whatever might be his companions}of 
operation, that he was not to be trifled with. 

“ My good fellow,*' he said, * 6 if this is a joke it has been carried fan enough. 


an use for the things ! mention. Ail I can promise'is that I will take them* in 
As little offebsivea manner’as l ean.” .& % i loir 

By this time Jack had led the parson some paces further into the preserve, 
which was uncommonly well Wooded. The two horses followed of their own 
accord. The example of Claude's horse was having a great effect upon the 
civilization of Jack's steed. Claude then hastily divested himself of all'hia upp er 
clothing^ staying As he did eb— r ? *» "’’l •*** twUf 

, " Now, sir, pray make your choice: shall my frieat here help you off with 
your things, or will you oblige us by taking them off yourself ? Tiitte i$ uredious, 
Jade, open the vallise* and get yourself into your groom’s clothing.” 

*’* That’s soon done,” f said Jack. 

“The deuce r,ake it,” cried the parson. “ How many of my things do you 
want sir?”' -* .>.T3 *** s: ,, w ^iwzt hnsa ,nT * 

“Only your coat, waistcoat, cravat, wig and hat? I have a dark silk pair of 
breeches on that will answer the purpose.' Be quick.'-’. 

■*- : --' 4 . ij' h 'i’ j r -1 » )■•' 

Rather sullenly the parson took >ff the required articles, and flung riiem to the 
ground. In a fevr moments he was divested of them, and Claude, who was just 
about his size, looked amazingly well in them. The wig und hat completely 
altered the whole character of his physiognomy; and Jack having procured his 
groom’s coat and hat from the valiise, crammed Claude’s other clothes into it, 
and was quite ready to personate a respectable domestic. " ‘ I ' ’j 

“Now, sir,” said Claude, “ when you tell this story, as of course you will have 
the impudence to do, do not say that we used the smallest violence of an unneces¬ 
sary character to you. From the moment of your submission not a hand has 
been laid upon you except in courtesy." 

“ Confound your courtesy ! f/ 

“As you please ; f but ifc is now necessary that for one, hour, I should not be 
interfered with in my movements. How am I to know that you Will not, the 
moment my back is turned, emerge from this wood; and raise a hue.and»cry 
‘after ifre r* rt ^ f {,< * W c ' «*i : zt ’■> .wid ia r«du! b*n 

“Don*i you expect me to do so ,2*1 

“ Certainly I do’, but if you will give me your word of honour, as a gentleman, 
that you will not, I will take?it!.* -u 

“ Oh, Claude/* said Tack, in a] low tone, close to him, “ are you going to 
trust a parson ?*’ ' vsj&rs -at 

“ J think me may, Jack.*’1 

“ Let me go at once,” said the pArson, “ and I give you my word of honour, 
that I will say nothing of what has happened here.” *' • r n/ n 


“T will keep it. But will you tell me who you are ?'*.?! v A A'vmt a v. * 

“ Yes, if you wish it. I am Claude Duval.” 

“ By Heaven, I thought as much Your secret shall be safe with me, Duval. 
You stopped a coach once in which was a lady of my family, in delicate health. 
She told you as much, and you behaved With great forbearance. A fright would 
have killed her, but you did not alarm her. You may depend I will not say a 
word about you, an If I had bat known it was you, I should not have interfered 
with you At first.** • <■ < * i tr;«vfd rqn 

“Very well, sir,” said Claude. “I am rejoiced that we part upon suoh gooc 
terms. Take your road home, sir-** ' eirr 

** And with a price upon your head, you will really run the frightful risk of my 
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raising my servants, and the whole country about you, m the course of a quarter 
of an hour ?” 

« Yes,” said Claude, with true dignity. “ I ieel and I know that I owe my 
safety to running such risks. I am in the habit of trusting all sorts and conditions 
of people, and to that trustfulness I owe that .I am now alive.” 

“ It may be so. Good-day, Ah, what throng of persons is this coming thss 
way. ' I can see them in the road, through the trees, yonder* 

“ Go home, sir,” said Claude, “and keep faith with me. I have some business 
with those people.” „ 

The parson made a slight bow, and in his shiit-sleeves, went a roundabout 
way to his house, where he knew he could pass through a private garden to his 
study without being seen by any one of his household. 

“ Come f Jack,” said Claude. “Those with whom we must exchange a few 
words, are upon the road, t think, now; Do you not hear them?” 

“ I do, Claude, I do.” 

Claude and Jack led their horses to the margin of the road, and then they 
mounted. Jack, as he was hound to do, to be In keeping with his character of 
groom, fell back about fifty paces in the rear, and at a sober trot, Claude advanced 
to face the horsemen, who were the same that had by this time searched the farm¬ 
house foy him, in vain. 

What a pang it was to his heart to see that two of them were dismounted, and 
that they had Cicely between them, who had hastily thrown a shawl over her 
shoulders, upon being told that she must accompany the party. 

Close by her, came the young man who had struck one of the officers with a 
pitchfork. He was guarded by two of the party; and following the whole came 
some members of the family, who were resolved to see the issue of the affair, and 
justice done to Cicely and their own reation. 

One and all appeared thoughtful, though they rejoiced that Claude had got 
clear of the premises before the arrival of such a force to capture him. 

When Claude appeared upon the road, thejparty came to a halt. Cicely and 
her friends knew him by his horse ; but as they saw that he was disguised! they 
had the prudence to forbear from making any exclamation, or giving their captors 
the least idea that he was known to them. 

Claude, when he saw that he was fairly seen, put hfs horse to a canter, and 
came directly up to the party. 

**. What is all this V* he said. 

Ore of the men, a London officer, and as it appeared, the only red officer 
among the whole, for he had merely got those who were with him to assist for 
the occasion, rode up to Claude and touching his hat respectfully, said— 

“ I presume, sir, I am speaking to the Reverend Peter Rickman ?' 

“ Well, sir ?” sad Claude. 

“ Oh, very goo 1, sir. I was coming to your house, sir, which they told me was 
near at hand We have had a hunt for the famous Claude Duval, sir.” 

“ And have you found him f” 

“ I am sorry to say, sir, that we have not. We had certain information that 
he was concealed in a farm-house, sir, close at hand to here, and we made sure 
of him, but, somehow ; he eluded us.” < 

“ Who gave you the information ?” 

“ Why, you will hardly believe it, sir, but it was Dick Turpin.” 

Dick—Turpin !” d, 

Claude at che moment nearly fell from his horse, so great to him was the 
shock of this information. 

“ Yes, sir. Here Is the note. It came to me in London last night, and I, of 
coarse, acted upon it, as you nee, sir, but missed the rascal. Of course, sir, I 
should not show the note to anybody but you, but it is uite at your service, sir. 
Here it is.” 

“ Oh, certainly, certainly. Let me see.” 

Claude took the note, and read the following words ; — 
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a Duval 1$ at a farm oa the Uxbridge road called Shaw Hill Farm. You will 
find him there fbr a surety. "Dice Tuepin.'' 

“ Ah/’ Mid Claude, as he put the note in his pocket, “sc I tee! exactly! 
? ell, what do you want me to do now ? You 1 ive not caught him, you say, so 
I can do nothing at ill in the matter.*’ 

“No, sir, we have not got him, but we have got his wife, sir.” 

“ Is she a highwayman likewise ?” 

“Oh dear, no, sir; certainly not.” 

“ Then why have you taken her into custody?* 

“ Why, your wors ip, you see, I thought It 5 ’ould be just as well to commit 
her to pri on for a week or two, and see if we could not get out of her, by frighten- 
ing her, where Claude Duval was likely to be nabbed. That was my idea^lir $ 
and besides, they say he is precious fond of her, and having her in the jail at 
Guildford would be sure to keep him ia the neighbourhood / 8 1J 
“ A very good plan, my friend, only illegal.’’ 

■“ 'h. sir, the London magi trates, with such sort of gentry, don't much mind 
whether they are on the right or the wrong side of the law. You know they 
are not the sort of people to bring their actions for false imprisonment and all 
that sort of thing/’ " ■' * <* - > > . t»* < r / •» 07 . sot* 

“ And do you fancy, sir,” said Claude, in a tone of indignation, “ that I am 
going to make Guildford gaol ar Inquisition? Do you*fancy I am going to 
expose myself to the censure of the Secretary of State by so glaring an kct as 
sending a woman to prison because she was the wife of a man against whom I 
suppose you have a warrant ?” 

“ )h, yes, your worship; I have a warrant.” 

“ For the apprehension of Claude Duval, but not for the apprehension of his 
wife, 1 presume.” * • • v 1 ^ 

^o, sir. - —certainly. A-hem ! And your worship, then, thinks it’s 
a mistake to take the—the female ?” ; j ; .»■ vv w 

“ A mistake, sir ?•. It’s a villany. Release her directly^ I order it. It's 
something new in this country, that the wives of felons arc to be apprehended, 
merely on account of that connexion.” 

“ Yes ; but, your worship, you know it is felony to aid, and abet, and comfort, 
and so on, any one who has committed a felony.” ' “ m :i ; H * 

“ Why, who in the name of all that’s wonderful, should comfort 0 wan if his 
wife don’t ? Have you got a wife, sir ?* 

- ‘/Yes. I—I—-” -r.-r , , Uhl , • 

“ Release that woman directly, and let her go where she likes. Of course she 
wil go back to where you took her from. What has this man been doing, that 
you have him a prisoner likewise ?” * * — - > ^ 

“ Why, sir, one of my party—that one with the handkerchief round his head— 
only; just aid hoi: of the arm of he wife of Duval, and said in quite a quiet 
way, f jme along with us, find we will aoon see how the air of Guildford g©al 
agrees with you,’ when this young man ups with a pitchfork and knocks hi« 
dow ,; so of course we took him, your worship/' * ; ) 

hen, my friend , of course you must let him go again, for your man who got 
the crack on the head with the pitchford was in the commission of an illegal act, 
so it served him right, I order that man’s release/* 

“ But, your worship—Really, your worship !” 

“No words, sir. If you dispute my authority, you are perfectly at liberty to 
do So. Cam your urisonen where van like, nni tat« V>nnaani<afl/>cS nf liain? 


only very sorry 


e more cautious another time.” v 
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an thing that your worship disapproves 
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CHAPTER CLXXV. 

* 

CLAUDE ASTONISHES THE VESTIBULE AT NEWGATE. 

The whole of this discourse was listened to by Cicely in a perfect fever of 
apprehension lest Claude should be discovered. It seemed to her as though it 
would be impossible that Claude could, in so very hazardous a conjecture, possess 
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THE SCUFFLE WITH TIIE TWO OFFICERS, 


nerve enough to outface a dozen min with such a deceit. But even Cicely, well 
as she thought sh? knew him, yet knew not the amazing courage and coolness 
which he could exercise. 

Most emphatically we may truly say, that Claude was never below the occasion. 

“ Very well,*’ said Duval. ** You will say that you met me, and timt will be 
sufficient. There can be very,little doubt but that Claude Duval is upon the 
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p°i ds «,ra°ng y°u if you catch him within twelve hours.’' 

“Fifty pounds, your worship ?” . 

v eg, ; have said it; aud there are quite witnesses enough to hear me, should 
they be required. But, mind—you must have him within twelve hours]from now.” 

• j * ^ ome on * cried the officer. “ We are very much obliged to your worship, 
indeed. He can £ be very far off, and if we don’t have him it won't be my fault ; 

I am considered one of the most wide awake officers in London, your worship, 
though I say it myself, who, perhaps, should not. But it’s well known that it’s 
quite impossible to take me in.” 

“ You don’t say so V* 1 I 

‘ 6 Yes, your worship. I have cut my eye teeth; I wish your worship a good 
morning. Come on, my good fellows. We shall make a good morning’s work of 
this yet. Let the prisoners go. We don’t want to be encumbered with them 
now. We all wish your worship good day, and hope we mar come to speak to you 
of that little affair of the fifty pounds.’? 

The men whom the officer had in his service, were all pretty well mounted, 
and it was quite a sight; to see how they all rode off now, leaving behind them the 
very man, of all others, whom they would have galloped twenty miles io see ; and 
notwithstanding all his couxage, Claude, even with the assistance of Jack, could 
have had but a poor chance in the open* road against so many. j 

With what a lo'pk r of joy Cicely regarded Claude as all her foes thus galloped i 
off upon a wrong scent;leaving to the mastery of the held. When ^heir i 
horses’ hoofs began only to sound faintly in the,distance, and whe^ it wa^ quite ! 
out of the question that any of them should see what was going on amid the j 
little group of friends they had left behind them. Cicely sprung to Claude, ex- I 
claiming— •.. ' ; < .. : p. ”- ' . " \ '* < 

"You are saved!. You are saved!” 

“ Yes, Cicely, for this time I am, and you too.” 

<l Do not think of me, Claude. All the danger is to you. But do not linger 
here. You cannot possibly maintain this disguise for long ; and those men, who 
are in too great force to cope with, may return yet to your detriment. Oh,'fly j— j 

ft Yes, , can well imagine," said Claude, 5* that thin neighbourhood is not 
just now the safest for me,uor is it to you, Cicely; for when it is found out that | 
you have been liberated without authority, there is no knowing what injustice 1 
may be perpetrated against vou. /1 must leave here, .but you must leave with , 
meftk ‘M; ^ ! 

“ That Is true,” said Jack. 

“ e *111 protect her with our lives,” said the people who belonget. to the 
'arm. “ You know, Claude, that we will protect her to the utmost stretch of our 1 
power so to doi 

to know it, my dear friends,*.’ said Claude, u and that is y et another reason 
why I should not bring ruin and trouble beneath your rooi bj your Being good 
tome, an to mine. Wifi you come'with me. Cicely?” ,r 

“ To thei world’s end, Claude.” & ' 

li We shall be very loath to part with her,” said the young farmer. “ Will you 
come back again when the danger is blown over, which it soon will ?”• ♦ ~ 

“ Yes,” cried Cicely, “ I will come back again, aud when ! shall return here 
I shall feel myself happy, for the happiest and serenest days I‘ have known have 
been spent beneath the roof of yon farm-house. I am ready, Claude.” 

.“If it. trust be so, then” cried the young farmer, why it must, and I can’t 
deny the reason of the thing. 1 will go and get &. horse for Cicely from the farm 
stables, and then—Ah ! To your arms. Claude.—Who have we here 
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¥ You are more bold than prudent, sir,” cried Claude, as he dashed towards the 
intruder, out then he suddenly checked hiruself, for the horseman let fall the por¬ 
tion of his cloak that covered the lower part of his face, and disclosed that he 
was the very justice from whom Claude had borrowed the suit of clothes that he 
then wore. 

u What, sir, is your errand here V* said Claude. u I am very unwilling indeed 
to quarrel with you.’* 

t£ There is no occasion, Am I right in supposing that the group of horsemen 
who have just now passsed me on the road, after some rather nude scrutiny, have 
taken you to be me ?” 

“ They have, sir," said Claude, “ but I am very happy to find they have not 
paid you ti e doubtful compliment of taking you for me.’’ 

“ That they certainly have not. Will you confide in me so far as to tell me 
what you have said and done in my name V* 

“ Willingly, sir.’*’ 

Claude then in a very few words told the justice what had past, including the 
offer of the fifty pounds* and saying how he thought it necessary to take Cicely to 
town in consequence of what had taken place. 

‘‘You can do that or not do it,” said the justice, “as you see lit; I have 
already told you that on account of a near and dear relation of mine, I owe you 
a debt of gratitude. I will make an attempt to repay it by taking upon myself 
all that you have said and done in my name. The arrest of your wife is surely 
illegal, and consequently the assault committed in her defence is no offence. So 
far, then, in your favour, I can go, and after that remember that. 1 know nothing 
whatever of you. I now leave it quite to yourself to decide whether you need 
take your wife to London or not, only 1 hope you will be sufficiently careful of 
yourself, as to keep me from being called upon for that fifty pounds you have so 
liberally promied for the capture of Claude Duval.” 

Slightly touching his hat, then, and without waiting for one word in answer to 
this generous speech, the justice at once rode away from the spot, leaving them 
all quite astonished at his conduct. 

“ What an injustice that man did himself,” said Claude, “ upon our first in¬ 
terview together. How much of the gentlemaa it is evident he can really be. 
May I trust him ? What is his character in the neighbourhood ?° 

“ He is considered,” said the young farmer, “ a violent but not altogether an 
unjust man. He is passionate in the extreme.” 

** That will do,” said Claude, “ I will trust him, then. Cicely, I now, with 
the permission of our kind friends, urge your stay here, where you know and are 
known, in preference to concealment, with all its troubles, in London,” 

££ Your will, Claude, is my law. I will stay, and you will come to me as soon 
as may be ?” ^ - I 

“ Trust me. Cicely. I will, I feel that I ought to place it beyond a chance, tliat 
the justice should not have to pay the fifty pounds; so, for fear our friends on 
horseback should chance to have any kind of misgivings, and come back again, 
Jack and I will be off at once at a good pace.” 

Claude stooped fro^n his horse and kissed the brow of Cicely; and then smiling 
an adieu to his friends of the farm-house, he cried to Jack— 

<( Off, and away, [Jack ! Let us place a mile or two of ground between us 
and those who are so anxious to be better acquainted with me this morning than 
suits my convenience.” 

£< Ready,” said Jack. 

They both put their horses to a gallop, but not a distressing one, and off they 
went. 

‘‘The parson did not ask for his coat again,” said Jack, as they slackened 
their pace about a mile on the country side of Tyburn gate. , 

“ No, Jack j and do you know I begin to like that fellow,” . 
f< It’s the first parsou, then, Claude, that ever you did like.” 

“ Yes, anti it only shows us how careful wc ought to be in condemning whole 
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classes of mer» ? even if the great majority should happen to be no better that 
they should be. That parson has, no doubt, a bad temper ; but the great dis¬ 
tinction between a bad-tempered man and a bad-disposed man, should ;never be 
forgotten. Pay the toll. Jack." 

Jack paid the toll at T 3 T burn-gate, and they passed on to Oxford-street. As 
they got into that even then populous thoroughfare, they thought it advisable to 
keep up to a greater extent the difference between them as regarded the appear¬ 
ance of master and man. ■; r ' 

“I will take my place,” said Jack, with a smile. “I will, however, be suffi¬ 
ciently near to be of assistance in case of anything happening amiss.’* 

“ Thank ou, Jack. You have only to say the word at any lime;,and you 
know J shall be quite willing to play the man while you play the master.” 

“ Pho ! pho ! Claude. I hope we understand each other better than that. It 
is all right. Push on, and for my part I don*t care a straw what part I play, so 
that we are as soon as possible clear of London.** 

■ ’ ** I shall not linger in it a moment longer than may he absolutely necessary 
Jack.” 

With this, Claude at a steady canter, still attired in the very respectable costume 
of the country clergyman, made his way down Oxford Street, and Jack kept at 
the orthodox distance from him that a groom ought to observe, and by the steady 
demure look which he put on, made himself in all respects a suitable attendant 
upon a gentleman of his master’s presumed cloth and standing in the church. * r 
To be sure there were several persons who knew a little of such matters, who 
paused to cast a glance, of admiration at the superb horse which the supposed 
clergyman rode, and then to admire likewise the animal upon which his groom 
was mounted ; but none of these had the least suspicion that they were either of 
them other than they looked. f * ' ■*'. 

In thiswise, then, Claude and Jack reached Holborn, and keeping to the high¬ 
way for the whole distance, they arrived at the corner of the Old Bailey. There 
Claude paused, and Jack in a moment was by his side. 

««I think, Jack, I will dismount here,and walk U the gate of the prison.*’ 

« Oh, Claude,*’ whispered Jack. “ As I came along Kolborn, the danger, and 
Imioht almost say the folly of this desperate expedition has come strongly across 
my mind. Up to this point, I do believe, although we have terribly timpted our 
fate, that we have come safely; but now I beg you to go no further.’* 

«« Nay, Jack, I must keep my word with the turnkeys, and the officials of New¬ 
gate—they must have, the money.” 

• ** I don't speak for the money, Claude ; but for you. Let them have the money; 
I think, under all the circumstances, that it is much better that they should ; but 
you really expose them to too much temptation bv going with it yourself,—I will 
take it” 

“ And what will they think, Jack ? Why, just that I was afraid to go myself 
with it; and if once the feeling gets abroad that Claude Duval was afraid of any¬ 
thing, it will be soon all over with me. No, Jack, don’t think that there is any 
danger. You wait here, with the horses ; and you may depend 1 will cut the in¬ 
terview as short as I possibly can.** 


CHAPTER CLXXVI. 

* * ' i 

THE OLD COAL-HOLE IN FINSBURY.—STARTLING ADVENTURES. 

r | *♦ 

Jack knew well enough, from old experience, that when Claude had made up 
his mind to anything, no appeal to his fears was at alt likely to have the least 
effect in turning him from his purpose ; so when he spoke so decidedly. Jack said 
no more, but, with a sigh, took the horse by the bridle and prepared himself to 
wait with what patience he might the return of his friend. 
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And now, who that had seen Claude upon that occasion—and there were many 
who saw him—-could for one moment have supposed that he was going upon so 
hazardous an expedition ? Who could have thought that there was the man, who, 
with almost incredible courage and skill, had so recently escaped from Newgate, 
and who had now ridden a dozen miles to come and tap at its wicket, and with a 
certainty of being known too ?—for he did not mean to attempt to deceive the 
officers who might be in the lobby with regard to his identity. 

But a little consideration will show that in the very boldness of this proceeding 
lay its security. No one but the officers to whom he intended to make himself 
known could dream that he was there ; and, as cupidity and personal interest is 
well known to be the main-spring of action, it was quite clear that their best 
plan was to take what Claude now brought them, and let him go again, making 
sure of him, as they did, at some other time, when no charge of betraying their 
trust, or of being paid by Claude Duval, would be brought against them ; whereas, i 
if they now were to betray him, of course he would relate the whole affair, to their 
discomfiture. 

Thus then was it, that, viewing the whole affair, Claude did not think that he 
was running a great risk. 

When he reached the wicket-gate of Newgate he had to pause for a moment 
to allow some one to come out. It was a gentleman, very plainly dressed ; and 
the glance at the face that Duval caught convinced him at once that it was Judee 
Manning. 

An irresistible desire to speak to the father of Grace came over Claude, and 
stepping after him, he slightly touched his arm, saying— 

“ Have I not the honour of addressing Judge Manning ?” 

At the sound of his name, the judge turned, and bowing slightly, he said— 

“ I regret that I have not the pleasure of recollecting you, sir; I am the person 
you name." 

** Is my disguise so good,” said Claude, “ that the father of Grace does not 
recollect Duval V* m 

The judge started as he said— 

“ Good Gad ! what do you do here ?—can you be’tired of your life that you lin¬ 
ger in this neig'r.bourhoood ? 1 was in hope that by this time you were far away 

from London. Do you want money ? Command me if you do so; or in any 
other way that I cau be of use to you.” 

“ Many thanks,” said Claude ; “ but I can manage very well. I hope your 
daughter is well.” 

“ Quite well; and full of gratitude to you and your friends for her preserva* 
tion. Let me beg of you to come to my house, aad speak with me about your 
future prospects. I think something may be done for you to withdraw you from 
the mode of life you follow, indeed I do.’* 

“ Alas ! sir, 1 fear not.” 

“ Nay, you are apt enough to think, that because you have been long in sueh 
a line of life as this, that there is no resource for you in any other ; but in some 
other country, surely you might find peace and happiuess, and honest prosperity.” 

“ Sir, I thought so once." 

“ And why not now 1 You are young.” 

“Once, sir, l made the attempt to leave England, but I was hunted hack, even 
from the coast; and in the attempt my wife—she who has consented to share my 
varied fortunes—nearly lost her life. The occurrences con nected with me at Win 
Chester must have reached your ears V‘ 

“ Yes, I certainly heard that by the courage and skill of the officers, you and 
some gang of accomplices were prevented from carrying off the sacramental plate 
from the old cathedral.” ' 

A bright flush of colour came to Claude’s face, as he said— 

“ And is that the story told of that affair, sir ?*’ . n 

■ “ It is iqdeed, and it was most: industriously circulated by the authorities. I 
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recollect it made no little noise at the time; but if you sa\ it is not so, I will 

believe you.” * i? fo >q s*'irf famine si • 70 ^,3 o >* — uiM wjwrjwfw * 

od“ Sir,)I thank you for that much. It is a base calumny. 1 had but one object 
in going to Winchester at all, and that was to make an attempt to leave England 
for ever ; but a price wus set upon my head, and I was worth too much to the 
officers and the blood-hounds of the law to be^ let escape them so eashy., ;They 
hunte d me back again, sir, and the consequence is that j am what L am, and j 
what I ever shall be while, life remains to me. 5 * 

‘ Do not despair. Only say you will call upon me." 

“ I will, sir. Name your own hour.” 
f? “ This day,if you can. Now come home with ine if it is convenitpit to you; I 
wish to do all that J can to repair the involuntary injury thal I did you, &y taking 
you tc the police-office, and so giving the opportunity to your foes of declaring 
who and what you were. Will you come with me now ?” 

*‘I have a little business to transact in this neighbourhood, sir, and when that 
is done I will be with you. 

Enough, I will take such measures that you shall both come and go with 
jperfect safety/’ 3 

“ Expect me, then, sir, if nothing happens to stay me. Mine is an eventful 
life. The hands of many men are raised against me, and but few for tne, m that 
in a great measure I am the slave of circumstances ; but I will come to you, if 
nothing of a serious charactei happens to prevent me.” r «ri if. mi 
With this Claude and the judge parted, and the former once more made his 
way to the wicket-gate of Newgate. He ascended the steps, and tapped at the 
entrance. ■ - - . ’id tails f 

* 6 What now ?” sa ; d a turnkey. 

“ Is Joliffe within ?*' said Claude, naming one of the officers whom he knew was 
in the plot for favouring his escape from the prison. 

“ Perhaps he is and perhaps he aint. Come in and we will soon see. Come 
in if you 3 eases. This here way, sir.”- ' > ’ n * c jV ic '•LjPV 

The highly respectable appearance of Claude induced an amount of unusual 
respect upon the part of the turnkey. The little gate was opened, and Duyal was 
once again in the lobby of Newgate, and the ke turned upon him. A couple of 
the officials of the prison Were lounging about, and in one of them Duval recognised 
the man who Was usually Called Bill, and who had been the one that had come 
to his cell to give him a hint that he might escape if he would. Jpor this Claude 


touched him by the arm, saying— a 3 


t. 


I have 


*" I think there is quite enough present for the transaction of business, 
come to settle a little account.” ” B ' 

u A little; what S cried Bill, vend 

“A little account. Don’t you expect something among you all from one 
Claude Duval V* tf * 1 * 

”By all that’s outrageous, it’s him,” said Bill, staggering back. “Why, 
Duval, you have got: the courage of ten men and a half, tc come here in such a 
way. What do you expect we are, to do *\ 0 is t •/!; va r>lii V r n;i! Si 

, “ Take your money to be sure, and not make fools of yourselves. Ail that Tom 
Brereton got was seven hnndred and fifty pounds. There’s seven hundred pounds. 
Take it all, and don’t, then, say that I was worse than my promise. Divideit equity 
ably among you, and when we do meet again, perhaps you will remember that 
Claude Duval is always as good as his word, and at times a little better.” 
fiT The prison officials glared at him as though he had been same apparition. The 
idea of a man with such a price upon his head calmly corning to Newgate, “vas 
beyond 1 their comprehensions j and the additional idea of his voluntarily parting 


with such a sum of money was to them quite staggering. r, •,> - ^ ^ 

** Now,” added Claude, “ as I don’t at all admire the architecture of this place, 
nor its air, I will bid you good morning.” < 3 M #>:c#o to fthft idmtt) A 
‘ ( Duval,” said Bill, as he flung open the wicket, ” you are at regular game 
•one, '> This here is a story that it won’t do to tcdlrbufc we shan’t forget it for all 


■ (vtii-n . ■•■i -.M 
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that. You is a trump, and if you are brought into the jug again, and *’m in 
the land of the living, you will find a friend here.’ 

“But,” said the man on the lock, '‘ought wo—dare we—I say. Bill 
blue murder to let him go agin. It’s—” 

Bill sprang at the turnkey and held him by the throat, as he cried— 

“ Cut it, Duval. Cut it while I throttle him. Cut it at once, afore some 
other wagabone wants to nab you.” 

Claude darted from the lobby ; but it so happened that some one was ascendin 
the little stone steps leading from the pavement to the wicket-gate at that mo 
ment ; and Claude came out with so much force and precipitation that he en 
countered the person; and at once upset him, and rolled him over steps and pave 
ment into the not over salubrious kennel of the Old Bailey. 

“Murder! Murder!” 

“ The devil !" said Claude. “ I ought to know that voice.” He glanced at the 
fallen man, and at once recognised Tom Brereton, who at such a very inopportune 
moment had arrived at Newgate to hold a consultation with his friend, the 
Governor, about the loss of the money that Claude had taken from him, am' just 
made so liberal an use of. 

“ Confound you,” said Claude. 

“ Murder ! Murder ! Help !” 

“ Be quiet, idiot, will you 

Probably Claude would have said something more threatening to Tom Brereton ; 
but several people began to collect; and others from the opposite side of the way 
began to cross over, so Claude thought it prudent to get away as quickly as ie 
could ; for although he had not as yet been recognised by'Torn Brereton, be did 
not know a moment when he might be ; for that personage knew him rather in¬ 
conveniently well. 

Accordingly, then, Claude, with rapid steps, made ior the corner of the Old 
Bailey, by Newgate Street, where Jack was, with.no small amount of impatience, 
waiting with the horses. Jack, from where he was, could see that there was 
some sort of bustle at the door of Newgate ; but when he observed Claude coming 
towards him, he felt it as a great relief to find that he was not v in it in any way ; 
but this was an opinion which he spon found the most ample cause to correct. 

Tom Brereton, after rolling a sufficient time in the kennel to give himself the 
lively appearance of a man who had taken a mud-bath, rose full of ire and indig¬ 
nation j and the mob that had, with the marvellous rapidity ihatmobs collect m 
London, giving way before so muddy an assailant, permitted him to rush after 
Claude at a furious rate. 

“Stop! stop! you villain!” cried Tom Brereton. f'You shall pay for my 
coat- you shall! Stop him ! stop him!” 

Claude sprang into his saddle. 

“ Good Heavens!” said Jack. “ What is all this about r 1 * 

“ Nothing particular,” said Claude. “ He don’t know me* Push ontowards 
Smithfield, Jack. He may recognise us yet.” ^ 

“ Stop him !” still shoutcd Tora Brereton. “ Him on the black horse. ^ Why 
—why that’s Claude Duval’s horse, the famous highwayman* Murder! That s 
Claui'e Duval!” 

• “ Who—who V* cried the mob in chorus. 

“ Claude Duval, the highwayman. Murder I murder !” 

Tom Brereton was knocked down, and trampled over by at least twenty people 
in a moment, and a whole chorus pi voices shouted— 

“ Stop him! stop him! A highwayman! Stop him \ Thew he goes—a high¬ 
wayman ! Stop him!” , > 

1 “ We are rather in for it, now. Jack,” said Claude. 

“ We are lost!” 

“ Not at all; Push on, and follow me. This way~“« thds Way* Don't look 
behind you, and if any one should touch you or your Jaoi'se* down with him 
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with the loaded handle of your whip. We will show them soe spoty et.or X 
am much mistaken.” * 

At a smart h n -gallop, C lade-md Jack made their way up GUtspur Street, 
and (lashed into Smithfield. The alarm had been so sudden, and the escape so 
^ people on each side of the way looked about them in a scared 
kind of way, not knowing what it was all about/ 


CHAPTER CLXXVII. 

# ^ f l* ' t f J • > ■ ' 3 }J 1 ' *J 

THE THIEVES’ KEN IN REDCROSS STREET.*—A NARROW ESCAPE. 

Jack kept as close to Claude as he possibly could do without impeding him in 
his (light, and so they got, through the, area of Old Smithfield with incredible 
rapidity. Jack had now—as, in fact, he always had-—the most unbounded con¬ 
fidence in.the resources of Claude, and so, when he found that they were really 
distancing the crowd rapidly, much of the fear that at first had taken possession 
of hitn dissipated. He held his bridle more firmly in his left hund,° while do)his 
right he brandished the heavy riding whip with which Claude advised him to clear 
his way., , ,, *. ri»» 

YjiOa-^oi l” cried Claude. n ' • • ;, i 

Some man with a metal badge upon his arm, and whose general; ruffianly 
appearance without that would sufficiently have proclaimed his connection with 
the market, which was then almost as gigantic a nuisance as it ii now, made a 
sudden^rush at ’l&ude. from among the sheep-pens, crying,.as he.clung to Iris 
bridle— "" ‘‘ ' vd fc; 9 . 

** 1 have him !—I have him ! He won’t shake me off in a burry.’* , ^ ! 

Crack went the loaded handle of Claude’s riding whip upon hit skull, and down i 
the fellow went as though he had been shot. * ' 

‘ One fool less in Smithfield,I think,” cried Claude* ** On, Jack, o# ! Follow 
me closely.” 7 \ t \ 

•„ f -V *'• .V., ■ , 4 rr o- I i, , ft] t- »1 ,u. *■ ?£ ' 

«• 1 am here, Claude ” 

. Claude kept an even, onward course, and before three minutes could have ex¬ 
pired, hrona the moment that the horse sprang from the corner of Newgate Street, 
he and his master were in Barbican 

“ Ah/’ thought Jack, I know where he is going no oow. Claude, you will go 

to Stevem's?” , /•.* r • c - \ a - A - v *r ' y 

'* Yes. Push on.” 

? iut now, the first panic and surprise of the people On the route of the two 
flying men had, in some measure, subsided; and they were able fully to under¬ 
stand what was amiss. The cry of * A highwayman! a highwayman l f 'catiie 
from at least a hundred throats ; and in that extraordinary manner that a whole 
population .will, at times, without knowing .very well why or wherefore, hudt 
some one person, the greater number of people in the streets joined m the race. 

But still, the great advantage Claude and Jack had was, that they were suffi¬ 
cient y in advance to come continually upon fresh people who, although they 
hear that something was amiss, did not, until the two hunted men had passed, 
positively connect them with the tumult; and so!they dashed on down Barbican 
and turned into Redcross Street. .* , . .|» t — , 

The moment they; turned the corner .of that street, they were out of sight 
°f ey ery one who, with distinct notions that they were the parties to be appre¬ 
hended, were pursuing them; and then it was that Claude felt that if anything was 
to be done for their safety, it must at once be attempted. e 

About half-way down Redcross Street was a small shop where -cigars, 'then 
ra tier a rarity, and pipes, and various tobaccos, were sold, or pretended to be 
sold. The doorway of ithis little shop was rather lofty, although not so lofty as 
to attract, any attention of a particular character to it. But it had its uses. , 
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Casting around him a rapid glance, which assured him no one was observing 
him, Duval rode his horse full at the doorway of the little shop, and in he went, 
horse and all. 

Jack followed him. 

** Hilloa, Stevens !” cried Claude, 


“ Here!’/ said a man, half-dressed, rushing from a back room with great pre¬ 
cipitation. « Here !” . 

“ Is it all right V* < 

tl As a trivet, master. That will do.” 

Stevens darted past the two horses and banged shut his door in a moment, 
and shot a couple of bolts to it# Then taking the bridle of Claude's horse in his 
hand, he shouted—* 
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by the old move to tbe Pine Apple, Lord bless you captain, you would hardly 
think how many gentlemen on the road* and off the road, have made their way 
to the old crib through my shop, and Uohody none the wiser. If the hole in the 
Wftffwas only better kive^ed, pp tap* R is, they would have found h op long 

* V • , 4 ' f*. •_ 4 '-'fl 

u You still use the water-butt, Steven*?” 

• “ Bless you, yes." ’ * T ^ ™ 

“ IPs a good plan.” 

“Lor, captain, there’s nothing ekat to it. You know, air,* addressing Jack,. 
u there’s a big opening in the of my yard that goe* bang through into the 
yard of the old Pine Apple inn, where the. stables is, and agin the hole on my s&fk 
\ put the water-butt, and they does the sameon their side* but Unfa could 
move ‘em away in a minute ; and the grabs have never touched ’em, thougk they 
have been berg 0n the hunting lay twenty times. ’ 
t( What's least hid^o, is often best hidtlejn/’ said Jack. 

‘/ I belleye you, sir. I^do think if they waft to come every day, tod if 1 fa* tq 
live here in the eld crib till I was as old a& Methusels, they would go away agin 
as green as they, come.”. * 

“I don’t doubt it for a moment.” 

Into the back parlour, where not the most savory odour* arose from Mr. 
Stevens’s cookery/he led the way, and opening the window, he sprung out otf 
the room into a airty yard. Claude and Jack followed him insta»tly,ftnd theca 
they met the young lady named Aun, who came back from disposing of the horses 
in the ritable of the Pin* Apple. 

f< Don't touch the wa,tef-butt, my duck and a half/' said Stevens. u The 
captain and the other gentleman is a going through. Is old Florins at home?” 

“ Yes,” said Ann. ” He wanted to know who it was, very bad.” 

‘ c W* will soon satisfy him,” said Claude, as he placed a guinea in Ann's hand. 
° Stevens, X shall see you soon at the crib.” 

“ Yes, captain. It* a long time since you p issed an evening in the old Ken ; 
and there’s many an old and many a young hand that will wc glad to nee you. 
You might do worse than stay a hit.” - ‘1 

“ You are right, Stevens. I ought to cal! upon old friends sometimes ; and I 
will stay at the ken till an honr after midnight. Then I must be off.” 

“ Very good, captain. We shall make a night of it, I’ll be bound* Be off with 
you, for some one Is knocking at my shop door like mad. 5 ' . Igf * 

“ The deuce there is. Good-by ' 

Claude and Jack passed through the hole in the wall; arid Stevens and Ann 
quickly replaced the old water butt m its place, from whence it did not look to have 
been moved for the last twenty years. " * * » 

The inn*yard in which Claude and Jack now found themselves was tolerably 
extensive. A kind of gallery ran along one side of it, which could he reached 
by an old well-worn flight ot wooden step: ; and from that gallery opened a 
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number of bed-rooms belonging to the inn. About the yard there was the usual 
amount of litter and confusion contingent upon a not very well ordered, but 
rather extensive range of stabling; but the two horses of our friends had com¬ 
pletely, disappeared. 

In the course of a few moments a man came rather timidly down the stairs, 
from the gallery we have mentioned, and with a look of curiosity upon his face, he 
approached our friends. - 

“ Good gracious ! is this possible? Duval,” he cried, u is it you?” 

*f It is, F : ggins/’ said Claude, as he held out his hand. tr Is your father well?’* 

“ Quite, Quite. But if he were not he would be so glad to see you, that I 
think it would restore him. Was that riot I heard in Barbican anything to do 
with you?” 

“ A little. They hunted me across Southfield* that was all j and so I thought 
of the old crib, and Stevens's shop, and in I popped. 

u Right. Right. You could not possibly have dene better. Who is your 
friend ?” 

44 I will tell you that, or he will himself, I have no doubt, before we leave ; but 
In the meantime you may be quite sure he is my friend.” 

* c That is quite sufficient. Follow me, and I will take you to the old man. 
He would have come himself, but as I tell you he is not very well, and when he 
is at his best he is not now very good at getting up and down stairs.* 

“ Our legs are young enough yet,” said Claude, “ to enable us to wait Upon 
him. I long to see him, for I do not forget what a true friend he has been to me 
on more than one occasion.” 

Both Claude and Jack followed the young man up the old tottering staircase, 
and then having passed through several rooms they at last reached one which was 
ver comfortably furnished, and in which sat an old man, whose hair was perfectly 
white, and whose face was a sufficient evidence that something a little stronger 
than pump-water had been in the habit of trickling down bis throat for the last 
fifty years. 

“ Who is it, Dick T’ he cried. “ Who is it ?” 

“ Duval, father,” said the youn man, 

** What, Claude?”., cried the old man, risnq from liic chair quickly, and then 
sinking into it again with such a howl that both Claude and Jack started back in 
amazement. 

Don't be frightened,” said Dick. “ It’s only the gout.” 

Only the gout! You hideous horrid rascal,” cried the old man. 4t Only 
the gout 1 I only wish I had anything handy here to thro w at your rascally head 
for saying, only the gout % but you will have it some day yourself, and that's a 
comfort. Duval, I am really glad to see you.” 

“ And I to scie you," said Claude, as he shook the old man by the hand. “ Will 
you forgive me for not coming oftener?” 

“ To be sure, I will. Business, my boy, is business, and you can’t be always 
making calls. But who is this you have with you \ Is it an old friend or a new 
one, Duval ?” , ( 

“ Look well at mfe,” said Jack, as he placed himself in the light. ** Look 
well at me, Mr. Figgins, and I think you will know me again.” 

, Again ?” said the old man. 

4t Yes, you knew me well enough once.” 

The old man shaded his eyes with his hands for a moment or two, and looked 
in Jack’s face. Then he suddenly said— . 

“ It must be true, though I didn’t believe it when they told it to me. It must 
be true after all. You are Sixteen-string Jack.” 

44 1 am.” 

tl Then you were not hung after all V* 1 . k „ I # 

4i Yes, I was; but brought to life again, all of which I will tell you, at length, 
before I leave; and now, old friend, give me leave to shake hands with you 
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and to tell you how glad I am to see you once again, although you don’t look so 
young as you did twenty years ago.** 

fi No/* said Figgins, “you are right enough there, Jack. I do not look so 
young as I did twenty years ago; but it seems at this moment to have knocked 
off one-half that time to hold your hand In mine once again. Why, 1 can 
—Murder !** 

; J -« Good God! what’s the matter P” • 

“ Oh,** said Dick, “ it*s only the gout. Father forgot it again, and was going 
to get up. It’s only the gout in his toe,’* 

* ( Oh, you willain," cried the old man. “ Duval, can you lend me a pistol to 
shoot this insulting scoundrel with, or can you, Jack? Only the gout, indeed !” 

“ Never mind him,” said Claude. “ Let us git down here quietly, and talk 
over old times a little.* 

“Ay, we will; and Dick, my boy, go to number forty-two in the cellar, and 
get up a couple of bottles of the old madeira, my boy; and when you speak of 
the gout again, call it the gout; and not only the gout—Oh, don’t—I wish you had 
it for an hour or two." , < 

• “ Thank you, father.” ' <• r r 

Dick, the old mau's son, soon brought the two bottles of the old madeira, and 
notwithstanding the gout, he (the old man) continued during the next hour to 
drink his fair share of the wine. 

During this time, too. Jack told the old man the whole of his truly wonderful 
story, with which the reader is sufficiently familiar ; and then, when there was 
a proposition on the part of old Figgins for two more bottles of the old madeira, 
Claude negatived it by saying— ^ 

P You know, old friend, that my avocations are not favorable to much repose ; 
and, therefore, whenever I do find myself fairly housed for a few hours, I think 
it is throwing away my opportunities not to indulge myself with a nap.” 

Certainly—certainly. ^ 

* “Then, with your permission, as l mean to make my appearance in the Ken 
to-night, I will lie down for a few hours first, and, I dare say, Jack will be gld 
to do the same.” 

“ I shall, indeed,” said Jack. 

r <• And you really will then pass some time in the Ken ?” said Figgins. “ That 
will he glorious. I’ll go, and at once—Murder! Oh, you rascal! Dick, why 
don’t you put me in mind of the gout, you villain! But you never do. You 
never do!” 


CHAPTER CLXXVIII. 

▲ FIGHT UNDERGROUND.—THE DEATH OF THE OFFICER. 

Right under the bar-parlour of the old Pine-apple Inn, and extending for a 
considerable distance back beneath the stable-yard, was a large vaulted room or 
hall. The flooring was composed of flat red tiles, laid down very nicely, and the 
walls were of plaster, with, here and there, a plank placed in it flat-wise for the 
purpose of keeping it up, as immediately behind the plaster was nothing. but 
?arth. •, 

Along the ceiling of this large apartment hung at regular intervals six hoops of 
tin,made each of them to hold a dozen candles, so that when the whole were lit, 
the place had a tolerably brilliant effect. Right down the centre of the plac 
was a range of tables, and, at least, a hundred seats of various sorts and sizes 
were upon the floor. A* . , 

This was one of the most celebrated Boozing Ken in the City of London. It 
could only he reached by going through the bar-parlour, and then there were two 
more playing the part of sentinels, who had to be satisfied regarding the pro¬ 
priety, of admitting aay one before they were allowed to go on, so that it was next 
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to impossible for any’officer or spy to make his way into the place ; and it was in 
such places that daring robberies were concocted—that assignations for burgla¬ 
ries and highway peculations were made ; arid, in fact, all the business of the 
London thieves was conducted at the Boozing Kens, of which there were in 
London about six, and all of them perfectly well known to the police. 

To those who are unacquainted with the mode in which Police business was 
then carried on in London, it may appear rather extraordinary that such nurseries 
of crime were allowed to exist; but the thing was a regular system, and the 
officers went upon the idea, that if there were no thieves, there would be no need 
of officers ; therefore. Boozing Kens, as nurseries for thieves, or Family Kens, as 
they were sometimes called, were no bad things in their way. 

It was very seldom indeed that any of the regular officers intruded into such 
places, but they had, no doubt, their spies in most of them, so that when any 
gentleman was wanted particularly, they could dog him from one of the Kens and 
pounce upon him without his being aware that he was watched from his baccha¬ 
nalian orgies in the Family Ken. 

It was about one hour after dark that Duval and Jack made their appearance 
in the bar-parlour in order to go into the Ken, where there would be many that, 
no doubt, would know them both well, and where from all they would be sure to 
receive the welcome that their celebrity warranted. 

Old Figgins had managed, by smothering up his gouty leg in many bandages, 
and then keeping it from the floor, by the aid of a long piece of list going round 
his foot, and then round his neck, to hobole, by the help of his son, down the short 
flight of twelve steps that led to the short passage at the end of which was the 
Family Ken. J 

A large blanket hung before the entrance, and it had hung long enough to have 
assumed a colour more resembling the back of a chimney than a blanket, but it 
was liked better than a door would have been by the frequenters of the place. 
It never made any noise, and it was always closed of itself, easily, silently, and 
closely. Its hinges and its lock were never out of order ; and, moreover, it smo¬ 
thered noises much better than any door would have done, let it have been ever 
such a good one. 

Already a sufficient number of persons was assembled to make a confused 
murmur of noises come upon the night air, even through the blanket*entrance to 
the Ken. The two sentinels stepped respectfully aside, when they saw old 
Figgins. 

“ Getting better, Mr. F. ?” said one. 

“ A little, Bill, a little.” 

“ Ob, you will be all right again, soon,** said the other. “ They say the gout 
is a very healthy thing to have, and shows a man is in good condition.” 

“Do they? I should like to be out of condition a little then, so that I might 
give it the go-by. Open the curtain, these are friends of mine.” 

“Then they are of the right sort.” 

The blanket was pulled aside, and the roar of voices and the steam of tobacco 
smoke that came from the Ken were for the moment quite overpowering, and per¬ 
haps, to Claude and to Jack, who were much used to the pure air of the open 
country, the loaded atmosphere of that place was much more offensive than to any 
inhabitant of the city of London. 

Neither Claude nor Jack, though, let those about them see that they shrank in 
the least from the atmosphere’of the Ken. It would not have been policy so to do. 

But little notice was taken either of Duval or of Jack on their first entrance into 
the Ken, but old Figgins, turning to his son, said— 

Now, Dick,” and the young man, who was very powerful, at once lifted his 
father on to the end of the table nearest to him. Upon this he was seen by all 
in the Ken, consisting of about forty persons, and a loud shout arose, of—» 

“ Figgs—Flggs ! Old Figgs is on his legs.” 

“It's a lie,” shouted Figgins. “Iam only on one leg. I only wish you all" 
had a touch of the gout, that’s all.” 
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“Thank ou, Figgs." 

. u Stop a bfe that wasn’t what I came to say to you all. Nothing at all like it. 
1 came to announce ‘Duval. ” ; ? j, „ / ; A j 

“ Duval /” cried all the company at once. C » jj 

“ Yes, Claude Duval and Sixteen-string Jack." 

“ Stop—stop," said Jack. ‘'Don’t announce me, 1 am supposed to be dead, 
you know.’?. •> ^ *<• , (vl • v ‘ • Jj • v .- \ •* 

“ Yes; but I’m very happy to be able to assure everybody here that you are not. 
Claude Duval, my family kids, and Sixteen-string Jack. Hurrah !’* 

A wild shout Burst from the lips or all present, and the candles a the tin Loops 
shook again with the concussion of the airJn that strange place , 

“Sixteen-string Jack, poor fellow, suffered at Tyburn," cried a loud voice, 
“ and it ain’t the thing for any new hand to pick up an old pal’& name.” 

“Ain’t it? Weill-*» 

u For the love of Heaven say no more,” whispered Jack. “ I do not wish to 
be known to be in the land of the lining, save to the few that 1 call my particular 
friends. Let the subject drop, I pray you." +, r . ? ' " .. . * a .* b f 

“ Very well —as you please, Jack.” • r ji y ^ 

“ You will much oblige me.” 

“It shall be so.- Now, my family men, I leave Claude Dttval with you, and 
hope you will have a pleasant evening." o' .. La,I 

Another shout rose from the throats of the strange and motley assemblage, 
and Duval, turning to Figgins, said—' V .! ffK 

“ A dozen bowls of punch as soon as convenient, old friend." 

“ And he has ordered a dozen bowk of punch,” added Figgins, in a loud 

V01CC. \ # ..**•<( -* w ■> t ^ ^ ' </- 

If anything had been wanting—which, in good honest truths it was not—to 
add to the popularity of Duval, this would have fully supplied the deficiency. 
The shouting became quite prodigious ; and it was not stilled until Claude raised 
his hand, and getting a brief silence, said— 

“ My friends, I beg of you not to create undue attention to the Ken to-night. 

I have many enemies, and I do not want them to fancy I am here. I know your 
good feelings towards me, and all I can do is /or a few hours to take a glass with 
you, and then be off." ■, \ rV Cw ' 

“ To the road ?" cried a voice. 

“ Yes," added Claude; “ to the road l”,. I BP 

“ Hurrah! hurrahl” * V;P , ’£j\ 

* Another cheer was given, and then all was comparatively still. Claude and 
Jack went up to the farther end of the Ken, and a enair being placed upon a table, 
Duval was made to occupy it, whether he felt inclined to do so or not; and then, 
in the course of ten minutes, in came the steaming hot punch, which was welcomed 
with another shout of exultation by all present. Again Claude held up hit hand, 
asking for silence, and the roar of voices again subsided in obedience - his 

wishes. , ... •/. t iv~ ; L 

At this moment some ten or twelve new comers added to the boisterous hilarity 
of the scene, and the fun and frolic was at its height, when one suddenly cried— 
“ Bill Jinks is nabbed I" - T , 

There wa* a stillness for a moment or two, as thongh death had stoppe the 
current of life-blood in the breast of every one present, hue* heh a murmur of 
conversation arose, and another voice cried—?• 

“ Ned Soames has been shot, and left a blessed wilder and eight rabbles rV 

* “ Let’s have a collection, then," cried another. “ We can give a shilling a-piece 

now, and a promise of future favours, can’t we ? Will you go round with the 
bag, Jerry?" , - * . y, f ,v. 

“ That’s your sort," said a tall man with a profusion of bright red hair. “ 
go round and collect the hobs. Now for it. liere’s the bag. Anybody may put 
m what thev nlease. But nothin'? short of a Lob. That’s the ticket. - I knows the 


**'H % ‘ -*#’• 
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This individual produced a coarse canvas bag, and he then went from one to 
another of the company collecting the subscriptions, and giving the bag a shake as 
he cam© to each one, and making some jocose remark about the means of the 
party, which generally had the effect of extracting more than the shilling from 
him. 

Suddenly he stopped before a short stout man, profusely marked by the small¬ 
pox, and in a puzzled tone said— 

“ Who the deuce are you ?” 

“ Ob, don’t you know me V* said the man, “ I am called Ticklish Bob.” 
a Are you ?” 

“ Yes, to be sure. There’s a bull for the bag. Cut along.” 

“ And pray what are you when j*ou are at home ? A cracksman, or a toby- 
hunter, or a knight of the road, or what ?” 

“ Anything in a small way. I am a family man.” 

“Hilloa! who knows this one ?” cried Jerry, raising himself up to his full 
height, and indicating* the man with his thumb. 

Everybody looked at him, but there was a general shaking of heads consequent 
upon the examination. It was quite clear that the man was not known, and it 
was equally clear—contingent upon that circumstance—that he was in a situation 
of some considerable personal peril. 

“ Oh, this is all stuff!” he cried. “ Some of you must know me. Why, I’ve 
cracked a crib or two in my time. It’s too bad to pretend not to know an old 
pal.—It’s really too bad.” 

Some half-dozen strong men got cautiously between the suspected person and 
the door, or rather the blanket that did duty for a door, and one cried out— 

“ If anybody does know him, let them say so. If they don’t, why in course 
he’s a sneak.” 

V Me a sneak !”^cried the man, “ Oh, that is too bad ; but if you don’t like 
my company, I will be off at once. Gentlemen, I will go if that will be more 
pleasing to you. Only say the word, and of course I am off directly, gentlemen.” 

“ We isn’t gentlemen,” said Jerry, “but we is family coves. Don’t insult us 
by calling of us gentlemen, I begs ; and as for going, old fellow, that’s a thing as 
you’ll do, when we knows something more of you. Does anybody know him ? 

“No! noil* shouted the crowd of eager faces that crowded round the man, 
who now turned ghastly pale, and with a sickly smi'e upon his face, glanced 
around him, upon that throng of faces, in which he could not see one that bore 
to him a friendly expression. 

“ What have I done, pals,” he said ; “ that I should be picked out to be made 
a butt of? How came I here, if l don’t belong to the family ? Come now. I’ll 
stand another couple of bowls of punch. Only let us have harmony.” 

“That’s just what we wants,” said Jerry, “Lay hold of him, coves. Lay 
hold of him.” 

A couple of men seized the now trembling man, and Jerry striding op to him, 
said— 

“Now, what have yon got in j*our pockets, old chap. You say you are a 
cracksman, and if you are, perhaps you have got some of your tools about 
you.’k 

“No—-no. I am on no lay to-night, and so I have nothing with me. All I 
have is this guinea, and I am quite willing to spend it, and make an end o this 
affair. It will get a couple of right good bowls of punch, won’t it, Mr. 
Figgins ? j 

“ I can’t go for to take upon myself all for to say,* said Figgings. “ It all 
depends upon circumstances, you see, old fellow. We shall know more about it 
in a little time.” 

“ Now,* said Jerry, “ I flatter myself that I can search a fellow as well as any 
ofHcei in England. In course, when I talk of searching, none o* this here 
honourable Family Ken knows what I means, but if you all looks you will all 
see * 

4 
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" A pea! of laughter followed this joke of Jerry's, for to tell the truth, the 
honourable company were one and all admirably acquainted with the process of 
searching, very few of them having been exempt from that operation, it some 
time or another. 7 ' ' . * / ' 

The unknown man now looked as though his last hour was come, but he did 
not make any opposition, for that he knew would be utterly and entirely useless. 
He only looked unutterable things. * a n 7 

“ Let's see,” added Jerry, as he proceeded with his search, and laid the various 
articles on the table, close at hand, amid roars of laughter from the whole Ken, 

“ Let's see—-a snuff-box, good—a handkerchief, one constable's staff, one pair of 
darbies, one pistol, one warrant.—Humph, when I was .quite a .little boy, my 
father and mother forgot to teach me to read. Here, Bill, what does die warrant 
<BayP” = , Ivi 

* ( How do you know it a a warrant, Jerry ?** • ../ .4 <»♦?*, 

“ Why, one day, a gentleman in a red waistcoat showed me one, and it looked 
just like this here, and arter that he wished me to stay a month or two in a very 
large house, and arter, that some coves said, ‘ Not Guilty,* one Jay, and out I 
toddled again, that's all I knows about it. What does it say, Bill f" * '' .A„ 

“ It directs all Justices, Keadooroughs, Constables anc. others, to assist Mathew 
Mouldy to apprehend one Claude Duval!" 

A shout of rage rose from the Ken, and the officer, for officer he really was, 
grew faint with terror. J 

| *' Let me go,* he said. “ Ids of no use.denying it now. I am an officer, and 

I came to look at Claude Duval, and to follow him and nab him if 1 could. I 
hid here in the daytime, under one of the tables, and only slipped out when the 
candles were lit, and now let me go.' What good will it do you td do me any 

harm?" 7 • , *- •* , V-fH MSS**-* * t**'- 

“ Mr. Mouldy," said Jerry, your werry humble servant, 5 I rather thinks as 

you is in for it now, and that you'll fee blue mouldy afore anybody outside sees 
you again." . r - i * * >,v 7 - ..m u 7 - 

* ft Y ou don’t mean to murder me ! You surely can't mean to murder me V* 

(( Oh, dear no ; we will only—" 'U 

** Stop i ’ cried Claude. “ I do not deny but that this Is an affair that con¬ 
cerns you all; but still, you must confess that it more particularly concerns me.* 

“ Anything but letting him go, Duval," said Jerry. % .i i t a, 

*' Listen to me. He has come here for the purpose of having a good look at 
me, so that he might ctag me when I leave, and take me. Let him have his look, 
and keep him here till I go ; then, if he likes to come out with me and try his 
luck, 1 am quite willing." if ,.r; N x -. • ,: V ' 

V Knock him on the head here, at once,* cried a voice. 

If you do," said Duval, “this is my last appearance in the Old Ken, and I 
leave it on the moment. Let him be here until I go t don’t let him leave before 
me; that's all I ask of you, and then the danger is over.’* ~ ; 7 ~ 

“ I give up the whole affair," cried the officer; f* I give it all up. I swear to 


sneak 1 


u It shall not be J" said Duval, in a voice of thunder. 

^ V i 


•#/*i4 itf 


CHAPTER CLXXIX. 


THE OFFICE&'s FATE.—TEE DISPOSAL OF THE BODY. 

The tone cf voice in which Duval spoke was one that quite convinced a / 
1 * q heard him of the complete seriousness of his intention to protect the officer, 
arid a feeling of great disappointment came over the family men in the Boozing 
Ken Upon ihat account. • A dead silence prevailed for several minutes. 
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*' Listen to me, ray friends/’ added Claude. " I should be the last man in the 
world to say anything or to do anything contrary to your general wishes or intents ; 
but it is beneath any of us to do anything to this man short of killing him, and 
that it would be base to do," 

“ Why base ?” 



Claude’s surprise at the fire on hounslqw urate. 

"Because, my friends, we are nearly fifty to one." 

The officer shrank as close to Claude as he could. 

“ What will you do with him then, captain?" said a voice. , 

“ Let him come out with me, andf if he plays the traitor I pledge myself to 
bring him back again." 5# 

“Good, good," cried several; "letMt be so. The captain knows best. Let 
him have his own way in the matter." 
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i ' ' “ * * -t^ V*. * 

‘•My friends,” said Claude, “l sincerely thank you for this confidence in me. 
Be assured that what I do, I do for the general good; and if I saw occasion that 
this man should die, my hand would be the first to strike him as my voice would 
be the first to condemn him. But let us all steer clear of murder if ve can. lit 
looks like murder for so many to take the life of one." 

“ So it does—so it does. Claude Duval for ever! Hurrah !*' 

“ You are safe for the present/ said Claude to the officer; " beware how you 
tamper with that safety. I may not be again able to stand between you and tho&e 
who feel strongly concerning you/* 

“Thank you,” said the officer. “ Can you tell me if that clock there, on the 
Hall, is right or not ?” 

1 think it is.** 

the clock, which for the special convenience of the frequenters of the Ken had 
been.uut up on one of the walls, at this moment began .to strike twe lve, and 
natuti ly enough ail eyes were directed to it* When It had finished striking 
the officer suddenly scrambled on to ihe table that was the nearest to him, and 
cried out— I u 

“ As you have been all of you so generous as to spare my life all of you, I 
should like to say a few words, if it is only to let you know how truly grateful I 
am for the favour/* F" / - ^ ^ * ! 

u Hold your row,” said Joe. 

?< Get down/’ shouthd a dozen voices. “ We don't want any gammon.” 

A great many, however, seemed to wish to hear what the officer could possibly 
have to say, and shouted to him to go on : and amid the tumult. Clause said to 
him-- 'i 7 ^85h. *r - .. ~ . ’ V i*j 

“ Why/you must be next thing to an idiot to court so much attention towards 
you; Have you as many lives as a cat?” 

#< Perhaps I have/* he said. 

“Well, the consequences of your own folly be upon vour own head. I wash 
my hands of it/ 9 r \ V ’ , 

f Gentlemen/* cried the officer; i* gentlemen, I—” * 

“ Cali Uk prigs, ^hquted a voice,.* '% We aint no gentlemen here.*^ 

“ I will call you anything ydii like, if you will only permit me to say how 
grateful ! am to you all; and, as a proof o it, I here produce a pistol, which you 
missed in your search of me, li; is loaded ; and to show you the .entire confidence 
I have in your merciful intentions, I here deprive myself of it, my only defence, by 
discharging it against the wall.” & . * 

To the surprise of everybody there, who saw no occasion for such an exhibi¬ 
tion of confidence, the officer aischarged his pistol against the earthen wall of the 
Boozing Ken. 'i -■* w/j\., 

_ ' -p ■*. , *•* , /, £ »• . 

There was a pause of a few moments duration; for, somehow* there was a 
general feeling, that this ehot was but the commencement of something In which 
they might all be more or less interested j and then, the landlord’s som rushed into 
the Ken, crying*— / ■ \ ' ; . 

“ Bouse the glims I. The grabs are all round the house. Bouse fftie glims, and 

cut it 1” . •- V? *4: . v^c 

** Bravo !*' cried the officer, and he made a spring at the throat of Claude. It 
was a daring act; but Claude caught him round the neck with hia open right 
hand, and, in a moment, clasped his throat, as though It had beesa in a vice 
Claude saw the officer’s face turning blue, aud then every light m the place was 
extinguished. - - t. . 

The darkness in the Ken was most profound, and the Babel of voices was 
most prodigious. The members of the “ family*’ were availing themselves of 
all their knowledge of the localities of the place, to make their escape and the 
riot was terrific. * • 

It appeared that at the sound of the officer's pistol, which was an igreed upon 
signal between him and a strong force of officers on the outside, in case anything 
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should go wrong in his original arrangement, they were to storm the place with 
the hope of capturing Claude Duval by a rush. 

That rush was now being made, and everything in the public-house was being 
upset by some fifteen well-armed officers, in their attempt to reach the Boozing 
Ken, where they only cared to make one prisoner j but that one was Claude, and 
in their estimation, worth all the rest. 

Duval still held the officer by the throat, until he felt quite sure that he was no 
longer in the land of the living j and then he flung him a considerable distance 
from him. 

Suddenly, Claude felt his arm clutched, and the voice of the sou of the land¬ 
lord sounded in his ear, saying— 

“ Follow me.’’ 

“ Anywhere you like,” said Claude. 

“Hush!” 

At this moment, as Claude followed wherever the young man chose to lead 
him, he heard the doors above in the house— doors that had been closed to keep 
back the officers, being broken open, with a crashing sound, 

“ Our friends are in earnest,” whispered the young man, “ Take hold of 
my coat, and keep as close to me as you cau. We will baffle them yet, I, 
think.” 

“I hope so.” 

Claude had not the. least idea of where he was being led to ; all h e was at all 
aware of was, that the places through which he passed 1 ad a very pecudar earthy 
smell, as though damp and mildew had for long marked them as their own. 
But he knew that he could well, and truly, keep implicitly to his guide ; and he 
felt a confidence, that not ten times the reward that vas offered for him would 
induce cither the old publican, or bis son, to betray him. 

Don't speak,” whispered the young man, “ until I tell you that we are effec¬ 
tually out of all possible earshot of our foes. Then say what you like.* 

Claude upon this was profoundly silent, and Continued to follow his guide 
wherever it might please him to go. 

The gloomy, earthy smell of the passages continued, and at length the publi¬ 
can’s son said— 

“ All’s right, I think, now. You are safe, Duval.” 

And I have to thank you. Where are yve 

“ We are in the cellar of a house three doors off from our own; of course, we 
must be to’erably careful not to create any alarm, although, by this time, the 
inhabitants of the house are, of course, in Lk-d. ' 

“ Then, you don’t know the people ? 

Ci Oh, no—only by sight and name. They have not the remotest' idea that 
their cellarage is one-half so extensive as it is, nor that there t| a narrow commu¬ 
nication between one dark corner of it and the Ken. The fact is, this house once 
belonged to a man called Slushing Tim, who suffered at ” yburn, 1 

“ I have heard ot him.” 

“ Well, he and my father were old pals, and they made the communicationbe¬ 
tween the cellars here and the Ken themselves ; but that was long ago, in the old 
man’s young days.” 

“ So I should think. But how still everything ip* 

“ Yes, expect the officers have met with a little disappointment. They have, 
no doubt, by this time found their way, with light?, into the KeD, and are rather 
astonished not to see you. They will not,interfere with any one ej^e ; for, 
luckily, the only two or three they would have pounced upon, are not here to¬ 
night/* 

“ In truth, I am glad of it; for it would have been ray presence alone that 
would have brought the danger upon them; and now, the sooner I get off ant 
away, and on the road, the better 1 shall be pleased. There is one thing, how¬ 
ever, that gives me uneasiness.” 

“What is that V* 
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My horse. I expect it is tolerably w ;11 known to some of the officers 5 *md 
if they should chance to hunt your stables through, and find him there, they will 
guess that I am not far off." ' f ' <*'m 

“Make yourself quite easy about that, Claude. Has your horse three white 
feet and a white star on his forehead P” 5 , * * f 

“Nothing of the kind." 

“ Yes, Claude, he has, and if you were to see him now h our stables, you 
would find all those distinctive marks upon him. ? 

t( Ah, I understand you. You have been so good as to whiten him a little to 
prevent prying eves from saying—'* That is Duval's horse.’ * ■ 1 

“Exactlyso ; and now will you exercise your patieuee’a little, and stay where 
you are, w ile I go and see what is going on at the bar; 1 will not be way one 
moment longer than maybe absolutely necessary." r 1 £ p 

“ A thousand thanks. Don't hurry on my account.* 

Claude, in another moment, found himself alone in the cellars, and eo profoundly 
dark were they, that he literally could not see his hand before hi a face, and it was 
only by cautiously feeling all round him, that he satisfied himself he was not 
quite close to some wall, against which he might hurt himself, if he moved a 
step. . # v ", ' v 

Suddenly a faint starlike light broke the intense darkness of the cellar, and 
from quite another direction to that in which the son of the old publican had dis ¬ 
appeared, there came a figure which filled Claude for the moment with astonish* 
ment. 

A very little, old, decrepit man, attired in a miserable dressing-gown and car¬ 
rying a candle-end stuck in a piece of cleft stick came tottering into the cellar. 
He was muttering to himself as he came, and Claude could Just catch ;he 
words— * ‘ f. / 


day 


“ Ay, ay, it all helps. It all helps. Who knows but I may get old some 
,y ?—I ain't at all old now. What is seventy-seven ? Nothing—nothing, and 


It is 

rtt. M 


it all helps.—Only another guinea, but it is another, that’s a comfort, 
another.—Ay, ay—it all helps.” 

The old man repaired direct to a particular portion of the cellar-floor, and then 
with a knife, which he took from his pocket, he began digging, until it only a 
couple of inches or so from the surface, he dug up a small iron box. This he 
dug up and held in his trembling hands with quite a religious veneration 
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CHAPTER CDXXIX. 
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DUVAL IS ON THE ROAD AGAIN, AND .STOPS TWO PASSENGERS. 

<* «. - J> « | h r 

Claude was quite astonished at the conduct of the old man, but when he saw 
him open the little iron box, and by the light of his candle-end, gloat over the 
sight of some gold that was in it, he fully comprehended that he was one of those 
miserable beings who submit to a hundred privations to accumulate gold, lest 
by some freak of fortune, they should be compelled to submit to two or three. 

“ All safe—All safe,’’ muttered the old miser. “ Here is my money and no 
human eye looks upon it but myself. Yes, all is very safe indeed, here. * , { 

How little he suspected that one of the most celebrated highwaymen of 
the age was within twelve paces of him ! ^ s. ■ t ’* 

“ Yes, yes,’* he continued, “ all's safe, and here goes the other to add to the 
store. Ab, my glittering beauties !" 

Claude felt some*one touch him lightly on tne arm, and upon turning, he found 
it was the landlord's son. They both looked on with no small amount of amaze¬ 
ment at the miser’s proceedings. / 1 ; : ‘ , 1 

It would almost be a charity,” whispered the son, “ to take his gold from 
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It would kill him. You had better take his life." 

“ I will take neither; but yet a knowledge of th»s sicret of the old man may 
be useful some day.” 

“ Ilush ! he is listening.'* 

The old miser thought evidently that he had heard something, for as he knelt 
upon the cellar-floor, he put himself into a listening attitude ; but as both Claude 
and the landlord's son remained now profoundly quiet, lie thought he was deceived. 

“It is nothing,”he said. “ Nothing; or, if anything, only some rat. Ha! 
—ha! I have no objection to the rats looking at me—it is rats on two legs that 
I dread. Ha!—ha ! All his safe.” 

After this the old man covered up his little iron box of gold, and having pat 
ted down the earth above if, he took up the little notched stick, in the cleft of 
which the candle-end was nearly expiring, and hobbled from the cellars. 

“All is right in the Ken,” said the young man to Claude. 

“ What, have the officers left V* 

“They have; and what is more, they have left without noticing the dead body 
of their comrade, which had rolled under one of the old tables and lay there quite 
hidden.’' 

“ He is dead then ?’* 

“ Yes. You, 1 suppose, managed that for him, after all. 

“ I fancy I did ; and after the trouble I had taken to save him, it was per¬ 
haps more my business to do so than any one's else in the whole Ken. I am 
sorry he brought such a fate upon himself, but he amply deserved it. It was the 
fortune of war.” 

“It was. Follow me, Claude, and you shall soon see the night sky again. 

“It will be very welcome. I assure you that if I am many hours without 
breathing the open air, I get unhappy; and the air that is loaded with the damp 
smell of vegetation, amid trees and flowers, is the most welcome of all to my 
senses.” 

The young man led the way from the cellars of the house into a small area, 
ad then forcing a door, that had upon it a very flimsy bolt indeed, they found 
themselves fairly in the house. They then lit a dark lantern, and saw that it was 
a kitchen into which they had made their way. 

After this, although the kitchen-door was locked, the difficulty of getting to 
the passage and street doors was not by any means great to persons so accus¬ 
tomed to overcome that class of obstacles as Claude and his friend were. 

The street-door being made fast upon the inside, of course, opposed no obstacle 
whatever to their progress, and Claude, with his friend, soon stood in the open 
street. 

“ My horse!'' said Claude, “ Oh, for my horse!” 

“ It is here,” said the young man. 

As he spoke, a lad, leading Claude's horse, made his appearance; and the trans¬ 
formation created by the white marks that had been made upon the animal, was 
so complete, that even Duval himself, with all his intimate knowledge of the ani¬ 
mal, would have hesitated to pronounce him his. 

“ If I were as well disguised,” said Claude, “ I should think nothing of calling 
at Newgate or at Bow Street to ask them what the time ef day was. Will it 
come off ?” 

“ It is only whitening and gum.” 

e * Good. I will let iU)e until I get to the country. But where is Jack ?” 

“ Here,” said Jack, stepping up. “ I am all right, Claude ; for Heaven’s sake, 
let us be off. I have a horrid tale to tell you of that poor devil of an officer as 
we go along.” • 

“ But he is dead ?’* ” 

“Yes, now.” 

Jack shuddered as he spoke; and then he mounted his horse, which he himself 
had, and Claude mounted his; but before they trotted off, Claude shook hands 
with the landlord’s son, saying — 
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u Remeber me to your father, kindly.", r , ,. t * 

“ I will; but the old man has a dismal presentiment upon his mind that he 
will never see you again in this word, Claude Duval." 

** Has he t I will soon knock that out of his head. Wait for me a moment. Jack / 5 
“What would you do V* , & ' . . ... s'rj-.? j ;* w., > 

u Nothing particular. I will be back in a moment; I am only going to disprove 
my old friend’s presentiment, that he will not see me again in his world, that's 
all; and if all the officers in Lcndon were in the way I would shake hands with 
him yet, and wish him good night, or rather early morning." fl ... ,, 

Despite the fears of Jack, that he would be running ipto the greatest danger by 
so actings Claude must needs call upon the old gouty publican ; and springing 
from his horse at the door of the house, he strode in, anxious to conclude the 
interview as shortly as possible. ~ _ ,, , . ; ,fy : .\j 

(t This way," said the son. V Father is this way/ 

“ All’s right,” said Claude, as he ran up stairs after him ; and then in another 
moment, he was shaking hands with the old man, and saying—*' So you thought 
you would see me no. more, did you oid friend! bat here 1 am after ail." 

“ Oh, why did you venture ?** 

“To see you.* i ..f ? 

“ But it is madness, I am certain as that I live that the officers are hiding 
in the house even now, and if they see you, or if they suspect that you are here, 
you are lost-lost , j. 4 ;j , m • .<5 ,#*' 

“I’m off in a moment. Weave not all lost that are in danger. Good-by, 
old friend. You aud I will meet again, depend upon it/ 

<* ]\fo—no, I have a presentiment that we shall not/ 

** And I," saidClaede, have a presentiment the other way; so I am resolved 
that mine shall come true. Farewell." . . y - - 

Claude had only taken two steps towards the door, when it was slammed shut 
violently from without,’ and, locked, and then a loud voice cried— « y 

** I have him ! I have him ! He is in this room I Come on l I have him ! 
Here! Here! I have him at last! This way, comrades, I have locked the door I" 


The window was a French ca?ement, and opened on a low small balcony.— 
Claude was on that balcony in a moment, and Jack saw him . t 

** My horse/’said Claude. , . J ; o . ' • • i? 

« Yes, ves/' cried Jack. He understood fully what Claude meant, which 
was, that the horse should be brought under the balcony to facilitate Lie descent. 
Jack placed the obedient steed in the required position, and in an instant Claude 
disappeared on to the saddle. > ? 

“ All’s right," he cried. I ,< v . vj > 

Thank the fates, it is," said Jack ; ** and now, let us be off out of London, 
Claude : for the risks of the last few hours have made me sick at heait. Off 

—off —*f * « . |p i •. J * j '*■ 

“ In a moment, Jack. Now for it/* 

In another instant, Claude would tu»ve been off, and would soon have distanced 
all pursuit; but suddenly, a man appeared at the door of the public-house with 
a thick holster pistol in his hand; and, levelling it at Claude, he cried, as he 
fired it— * Pr j ] 

r * Take that! I don’t miss often V s 

The bullet struck Claude upon the left arm, producing a strange stunning 
sensation, but, at the time, nothing more, and in an instant Claude drew one 
of his pistols from the side of the saddle, and firing it at the man, cried— 

“ I never miss, where I mean to hit!",. v . , v r 

With a yell, like the last cry of some wild animal, the officer fell back into 
the passage of the public-house. 

“ That’s done," said Claude. V Now, Jack, for a trot."; 

They clapped spurs to their horses, and went at a rapid pace into Finsbury 
Square; and then, turning their horses* heads westwards, off they went at a gallop 
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that soon left all chance of pursuit far behind them. The horses were perfectly 
fresh, and had been well looked to at the public-house, so that they did not flag 
in their pace in the least. The long straggling thoroughfare of the New Road 
was passed; nor did Claude materially slacken liis 'pace until he .^ouiid himself 
in the green lanes, and among the meadows, which now form the site of Cam¬ 
bridge and Oxford Terraces. 

A'l danger from any pursuers hid long since been passed, and it was with a lace 
full of satisfaction that Claude now once again, after so many perils, found him¬ 
self once more »n the open air ; and as the light of the early morning shone upon 
the tall trees in the hedgerows, and the wild birds began to sing their early 
songs, lie felt that glow of the imagination which all true lovers of nature feel 
when in the midst of her gloriou* and beautiful works. 

“ I breathe again. Jack,*' he said, 

“And I, too,’* replied Jack. “ London is something to me very like a large 
prison, Claude.” „ 

“ It can be compared to nothing else, Jack ; for amid its wilderness of bricks 
and mortar, are you m t shut out from all that is bright and beautiful in nature i 
How those who can fly to country sights, and country sounds, voluntarily submit 
themselves to the tiresome artificialities of city life, is to me inconceivable.” 
j “ And to me. Hark at that l” 

A thrush was sitting upon a blackthorn bush not far from them, and waa pour¬ 
ing out a gush of melody. 

<e Yes, that is better music than any over-dressed crowd ever heard in the 
heated atmosphere of a concert-room/’ 

“It is, indeed; but where do you think of going to, Claude, now? We are 
j rather too near town to be quite safe.” 

“ We shall never be quite Safe, Jack. But I intend to keep on the western 
road a little while, and do what business I can, I look upon the route from 
Tyburn Pike to Guildford as my manor, and I take toll of who I can. I am not 
over rich, and you must recollect that now I have all the responsibilities of a 
married man upon me. Hal Who comes here? Don’t you hear the sound 
of horses’ feet, Jack ?” 

“I do.” 

They both rode a little on one side, and in the course of a few minutes a couple 
of mounted men came up. One of them was a thick-headed bully of a fellow, 
but the other had all the primness and neatness of a gentleman in his clothing, 
although a certain air of vulgar religious fashion about his clothing very much 
detracted from his general aspect. Upon observing Claude and Jack, he rode up 
to them, and said in a canting nasal sort of tone— * 

“My friends, have you been long hereabouts?” 

“No;” said Claude, “not above a couple of hours.” 

“ I do not wish to offend you, hut I have had information that the notorious 
Claude Duval will be in this neighbourhood shortly, and if you have no objection 
to a fifty-pound^note, and will assist me to capture him, you shall have it.” 

“ I have not the least objection to the note, but is not this notorious Claude 
Duval—I suppose it is the highwayman you mean P—a very desperate fellow V* 

“ He is, but here aie four of us, and although he has a companion with him, 
E think we may capture him.” 

“ How came you to know he would be hereabouts?” 

“ Why if you must know, it was Dick Turpin told me.” 

^ <£ Dick Turpin ?” 

“ Yes. He, you know—or you may have heard—is no better than he should 
be, and he gave me the information. How he got it I don’t pretend to know 

“ And pray where is Dick Turpin ?” 

“On the road here somewhej^. I and my man took him prisoner ; but upon 
his giving us the information regarding Claude Duval, we let bin go, for, you see, 
no reward is offered for him.” 

“ Quite a sufficient reason, I grant, quite sufficient. I should like to see this 
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Dick Turpin, though; but as it is, I consent of course to your terms, and only 
hope you have the money with you,” 

“ Oh, yes, I have it, and as soon as Claude Laval is taken and I have a good 
hold of lira, you shall have it, you may depend. This is your servant, I 
suppose V 1 

“ Yes, he is, and he will assist us very much. Of course* you will give him 
something, likewise ?” 

“ I don’t mind a tcn-pound-note if we are successful; but mind you, I give 
nothing unless I have fairly hold of Claude Duval. Then the money is due, and 
you shall have it on the instant, for if he gets away after I have got % grip of him, 

I will g*ve him leave, and say that he is the better man.* 

As he spoke, he stretched out a large bony hand, which certainly might, if its 
owner had courage as well as strength, be of some service in holding my one 
tolerably tight. 

“ Well,” said Claude, “ 1 have not a very long time to spare, and I must be 
getting on a little, so let us walk our horses westward. If we meet him, well and 
good. If we don’t, of course it can’t be helped ; but somehow, it comer across 
me that we shall.” * * 

“ So it does me, my friend. I dreamt it, last night, and my dreams generally 
come true.* 

“ So do mine. Do you know, I dreamt that I met an idiot, who handed me a 
fifty-pound-note for nothing at all.* 

“ Aod idiot, sir?” 

‘‘Yes, to be sure, and you are the man. Jack—Jack.’* 

" Yes. I am here.’' , . ‘ 

“ Look to that fellow behind, and blow his brains out at once, if h« stirs an 
inch. Now, my friend, your dream has come true, for 1 am Clande Duval; and 
my dream will come true, for you will hand me the fifty-pound-note ; so you me 
what wonderful and providential things dreams are, at times.* 

The man glared at.Claude, as though he had seen a spectre, and he repeated 
the words “ Claude. Duval 1” as though they had only come to him floating on 
the air, and he had not the least idea in the world as to who had given utterance 
to them. Then, suddenly, in a screaming voice, he called ont—• 

“Jenkins, catch the other one, I’ve got this!* 

The great, bony hand was stretched out, and Claude’s collar was fastened upon 
with no desplcab* ? grasp. , J 1 , 

“You would be wise,”, said Claude, “to take your hand away.* 5 , ^ 

“ Catch the other one, Jenkins! Catch the other one!” 
t( I have got him,” growled Jenkins.. 

** Call out murder, Jenkins ! Call out murder, Jenkins l” 

“ Murder,’* said Jenkins, in one of the quietest tones in the world; then Claude 
darted forward his right hand, and caught the sanctified-looking person by the 
throat, with a grasp that seemed to be something superhuman. f , ^ 

“ Let’s see,* he sa?d, “ who will hold on the longest.” 

The face of the would-be captor of the.highwayman grew red, and he shouted— 
“Jenkins—Jenk—Jen-—Je——” , , *? . 

Claude’s fingers compressed his throat too c^sely to enable him to speak, and 
the hold he had taken of Claude’s collar gradually relaxed, and finally fell off 
altogether. . > .♦ 

“ Fool I” cried Duval, as he gave him a shake, and then lettinj go his throat, 
he slid off his horse to the ground. “Jack* where are you ? Is it true that you 
are a prisoner ?” r w J j 

“Not exactly,” said Jack. “This fellow is as quiet aL a lamb. I never 
met with a more favourably-inclined man.”- 

” Who are you ?” said Claude, riding up to the bullet-headed looking man, 
who was quietly seated on his horse, looking at Jack, who had levelled a pistol 
at his head. “ Who are you, fellow ?” «•. 

“ Take it easy.” .a 
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“ But who are you ? 

“ Jok Jenkins; I always takes things easy. You are the biggest, so I leis you 
have your way. I always eives in to the strongest and biggest, I does. If I was 
to come across some little boy, I could whack him ; but otherwise 1 takes things 
easy.” 



THE HORROR ©F CLAUDE AND PARTY AT FINDING LUCY A CORPSE. 

“ Why, ycu are quite a philosopher, Jenkins.” 

“ Anything you like, sir.” v 

“ Well, I will trouble you to dismount, and to.take your master thif?, and 
throw him into yon ditch with the duck-weed upon if." 

“Certainly, sir; oh, certainly. Take it easy. Of course, sir. Anything you 
like ; you are a great deal the biggest, sir, as you will see when I ^et down. Then 
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don’t you see, I’m bound to do just what you like, you see, in an easy way, sir; 
Throw master in the ditch ? Oh certainly.” 

“ Well,” said Claude, “ you certainly are the drollest fellow ever I carije near. 
Before our friend here goes into the ditch, Jack, just lighten his pockets of any¬ 
thing that would not benefit by a damping.” 

Jack rifled the half-insensible man’s pockets, in a few minutes. He was slowly 
recovering from the insensibility that had been induced by the squeeze Claude 
had given his neck; and while jack „waa jgfling his pockets, lie glared at him with 
a stupid half-stunned sort of look, not knowing, very well what was .going, on. 
Claude .started both the horses, and they went off at a good canter down the green 
lsma t ; ***•'. - s * 

*\ Now,” said Claude to Jenkins, ” you can do what I told you.” 

^ t/Yes, sir.” " 

He lifted his master from the ground easily enough, for Jenkins had a good 
quantity of brutal strength about him. 

,f Help, help !” cried the sanctified-looking personage. ** Help, murder, what 
. arq you about, Jenkins?” > iL , . , xf-site 

| . * Take it easy. They are b'oth A bigger f thaii. Jvq |mj master.' Take if. easy ; 
anything for a quiet life, you know. I ara only going to throw you in the ditch. 
That’s all, master, Take.things easy.” 

“ In the ditch ? ^Murder—murder 1" , . 

u I must. Look^t him. Big he is; and. so it’s ^uitejrigUf, and it must be done. 

It’s nf n n lisp vnnr lrir>lftn(r msiSfpr flipi-p vmi nn ' 


uucK-wee.q, ana it was wen jo*' nun uuij ne naa recovered so tar as ne T aq, or ne 
| vpquld iueyi|aDjy have been drownid; for all Jerfkint would have troubled him- 
j self in the'matter. -, m £ ■& jf v f %**'■ 

| - t , If .Ah 1” /said Jenkins, as he saw his master gradually struggling up the bank, 
j V Ah, he^ddp't look nice, but it had to be done. We must in this world giv4 way 
to the n ggest.” ‘ J .'/ 4 *4* 

\ t screamed the unfortunate wretch who had made i&his mind so 

§me,pt capturing Claude. Murder, I stni smothered”. ... . 

I 'JJ^e.afick-weed ^ ad stuck to him ip the most eccentric manner, so. that he 
seeded as though, by the touch of an enchanter’s wand, he had been changed to 
green, including his face and hands. - > 

‘/,1s he to be pushed in again, sir ?” said Jenkins to Claude, 
r ** No,”replied Claude, as he mounted, “I think he has had enough for this 
once; and 1 leave you now, Mr. Jenkins, with the most profound admiration for 
your philosophy. 


CHAPTER CLXXX. 


THE ENCOUNTER WITH THE MOCK DICK 


if;-.4. ,*i- . 
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u Come on. Jack,*’ said Claude. i 

Off they both went at a sharp trot from the scene of the late encounter. There 
was not the least likelihood of either Jenkins or his master following them, seeing 
that those two worthies were now on foot, but still Claude and Jack thought it best 
to place as speedily as they could, a few miles between them and their late ad¬ 
versaries. At length, with an explosion of laughter, which he could no longer 
resist, Claude drew up, and turned round to Jack. 

“Did you ever, Jack,” lie cried, “ in all your life and experience, meet with 
such a fellow as that Jenkins ?” 

** Never,’’ said Jack. “ He is the most extraordinary original I ever encoun¬ 
tered, I wonder if that odd manner is natural to him, or only assumed as a 
result of a general feeling of disgtist at society at large.” 

Oh, it is natural, Jack.” . 
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u Can you really think so? It sounded to me like the most exquisite piece of 
grave irony that I had heard lor a very long time indeed ; bid extremes meet, 
Claude, and we can only say that our friend, Jenkins, is either a'*great fool or a 
great philosopher. When I held my pistol to his head, and told him to stir'upon 
risk of death, he replied, 'Just so,’ and from that moment clid not make the 
smallest effort to take any advantage of me.” 
j “ He is, in truth, an oddity/’ 

'* Most surely. But look at the pocket-book, Claude, that I took from his 
master. I have not had time to examine it. I hope there will be something ■ 
in it to make it worth the trouble of taking/’ 

Jack handed the pocket-book to Claude, who opened it with all due gravity. 
The first thing he took out of it was a very carefully folded, but terribly worn, 
silk nightcap : the second thing was the unpaid bill of some laundress, amount¬ 
ing to two shillings and four pence ; and that was all. 

Claude looked at Jack, and Jack looked at Claude, and then the latter again . 
burst out into an uproarious fit of laughter, while Jack pulled rather a long face, 
and quietly said-** 

"We are done.” 

“ Yes, Jack, we are done ; and upon my word this, to me, has been a most 
amusing adventure. I don’t think the poor devil had one farthing in the world, 
and the offer of the lifty -pound-note to me for my own apprehension was only a 
magnificent piece of bombast to secure some efficient assistance. There is 
only one thing that I do not comprehend in the whole affair, and that, to tell the 
| truth, does disturb me very much.” 

‘‘And that,” said Jack, "I can guess, is the use that has been made of the 
name of Dick Turpin.* 

| "True—most true. I would stake my life upon the good faith of Dick ; but it 

does puzzle me to find that, for the second time, information of my whereabouts 
is by two distinct people attributed to him.” 

" But you don’t believe it* Claude ?” 

" No, upon my life, I do not, and until 1 have it from the lips of Dick himself 
I will not believe it. But come on, Jack, We are most Kragnificently. done as 
regards the pocket-book, and the poor devil who owned it is very appropriately 
punished. Let us push on over Wormholt Scrubs here, and who knows but we 
may meet with better fortune V* 

" Don’t yon. think it would be advisable to change your costume, Claude ?” 

" Why hardly yet. Jack. I flatter myself that iff this present dress I look very 
respectable, and like some gentleman of independent meals, while I must confess 
your getting up as a first-class groom is exquisite. I do not think that we have 
any enemies close upon our track who know of this disguise, and to fresh foes 
it will carry us through anything.” 

" There is reason in that, Claude ; so let us, as you say, push on over the 
Scrubs.” 

| ? Wormholt Scrubs was then a very much wilder and more country-looking 
neglected a spot than it is now that a slashing railway passes through the middle 
of it ; and when Claude and Jack came upou if, they could, in the wide expanse 
before them, see no sign of any human being save themselves. They took a 
direct route across the Shrubs in the direction of Hounslow, where upon a 
more mature consideration Claude inteuded to dine. 

About three hundred yards to the left there was a small dump of fir trees, and 
it was about the only shelter for the space of a mile or more ; and just as they 
passed this little clump of trees, there issued out from it a horseman, attired in 
a faded sky-blue coat with tarnished silver lace upon it. Huge jack boots were upon 
his feet, and he wore likewise a slouching hat with a very large buckle. His 
horse was rather a smart-looking animal enough, aad take him for ail in all, he 
. looked like some unattached drunken subaltern officer in th© army, who upon i 
slender means contrived to cut a sorry dash not very etfditehls pjass of 
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society. Such characters—now happily extractor an officer is forced to be a 
gentleman—were very frequent even fifty years ago. 

He came pranciug on, with a devil-may-care sort of look, and as Claude had 
passed on, lie encountered Jack, to whom he said, in an authoritative voice— : 

*• Who is your master, sirrah V 

“ A gentleman,” said Jack. • 

“ But his name and calling, sirrah ? Answer me.” 

''He it just before you,” said Jack; “ and you had much better ask him your¬ 
self. Information is always best from the highest scource. Here he is.” 

“ B-Sir, Pi I remember your insolence. Hang it, sir, how dare you speak 

to me in this way?” 

Hearing the altercation, Claude turned his horse's head, and trotted back. 

“ What is all this about ?” he said. “ Is the gentleman out of his miud ? or 
has he lost his way on the Scrubs ? ” 

“ No, sir,” said the fellow, “ this gentleman is neither mad, nor has he lost his 
way upon the Scrubs. Confound my blood, sir, I am a gentleman, and n want 
of a little ready cash ; do you understand that, sir?—Curse everybody—eh^sir?” 

“ Yes,” said Claude, “ I understand it, as well as your ridiculous and stupidly 
profane oaths will permit me." 

“ Oh, oh, you belong to the church, do you ? Well, well, my fine dressed gen¬ 
tleman, we will borrow a few guineas from you. In a word—your money or your 
life!” 

'‘What! Are you really, then, a highmayman?” said Claude. 

“ Call me what you like ; but stand and deliver!” 

The fellow produced a pistol nearly as large as a small carbine, which he 
levelled at the head of Claude, who, however, took no more notice of it than as 
if it had been a bit of stick ; but turning to Jack, he said— 

“ Here is a highwayman, if you never saw one before. He is quite a curiosity 
in his way. Let's ride round him and have a good look at him. How often I 
have wished to meet with a real live, bragging, bouncing, cowardly rascal, such 
as this.” 

As Claude spoke he walked his horse slowly round the fellow, who, with a 
growing fear upon his faee, kept turning and facing him, still keeping the im¬ 
mense pistol presented at liis head all the while. 

" Come, come,” he said, "these tricks won’t do for me.” 

. “ Nor for me,” said Claude ; " so go your way, and I will go mine. I have 
seen quite enough of you, my friend.” 

“But I have not seen enough of you, my friend; and so, I say again, your 
money or your life ! I am one too accustomed to say ‘ Stand and deliver!’ to be 
trifled with.” * 

“ Do you mean seriously to say that you want my money ?? 

“ Ay, broth3r; and your watch and jewellery too, Ha !—ha!” 

“ If you will stand on your head for five minutes I will give you a shilling, 
but not otherwise, my fine fellow.” 

'* Then you and your servant may as well say your prayers, for your two lives 
are not worth a minute's purchase. Perhaps, when I tell you who I am. you will 
come to a different conclusion. I am Dick Turpin!” 

A sadden light broke over Claude’s countenance. Here then, at once, was 
the mystery unravelled. This fellow was personating Dick Turpin in th® neigh¬ 
bourhood ; and not a doubt remained in the bosom of Claude but that it was from 
this man that the gentleman in the ditch had obtained his information. 
y* Dick Turpin V ’ said Claude. >• y \ 

,e Yes. You have heard of me V' " 

t( Oh, surely. Really, this is one of the pleasantest adventures that 1 ha ve 
met wi h for a very long while, indeed. I am Claude Duval!” 

The fellow reeled again in his saddle, and the gigantic pistol fell from his pal¬ 
sied fingers to the ground. Claude sprung upon him, and clutched his arm* 
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“ Stir a step, and you are a dead man. I will blow your brains out with as 
little compunction of conscience as I would those of a mad dog.” 

| *' Oh, spare me ! I—am—only a poor fellow !” 

“ I know it; and a pitiful fellow are you into the bargain, you vagabond. Tell 
me this moment why you assumed the name of one who h as different from you 
as Hercules is to a sick child ? Speak, dolt! Jack, keep an eye on him. Pitch 
him off his horse, or he will give us a race after him yet.” 

Jack charged against the fellow, but he anticipated the shock by slipping off 
his horse on to the ground, and leaving the anbnal quietly to crop the scanty 
herbage on the common. 

“Spare my life,” he moaned, “and ask me what you like. I will tell you 
everything. Only spare my life I” 

f‘ Why did you assume the name of Turpin ?” 

“Because—I—found—that it ft ghtened people, and so they let ine rob them 
when otherwise they wouldn't.” 

“How comes it that you have given information concerning me to several 
people V* 

“ I—only—slightly—mentioned-” 

“Come—come; let us have no prevarication. You gave certain information 
concerning my movements : why did you do so ?” 

<c I will tell the truth. I was afraid of meeting you about this neighbourhood, 
and thought it would be a good thing to frighten you away to some other road— 
that was all.” 

“ But your information—how did you procure it, for it. lias been strangely 

. n|f *4. *■ O J 

correct r 

“ There is a girl named Lucy—you knew her once ?” 

“ Ah!” 

“Yes ; she was your girl once, you know, Claude Duval, and when you cast 
her off, you thought she came by her death ; but she didn’t, and 3 he is now with 
me ; but she don’t, and she won't forget you; and she says she will never rest 
until she sees you hung. She dogs you as much as she can, and when she 
knows anything she sets the officers after you. 1 warn you to beware of her, 
Claude Duval, for the passion of a jealous woman knows no bounds. This 
that I tell you you may rely upon. It is the whole truth.” 

“ By Heaven,” said Claude, “ it must be so! It has the aspect of truth 
about it. Tell me—what does she kuow of me ?” 

“ She knows, she says, that you are married, though I tell her that it is not 
very likely, because—” (Claude made an impatient gestuie.) “ Well, she 
says you are married, and I believe, if she could get at your wife, she would take 
her life.” 

Claude staggered a little. 

“ Do you hear that. Jack?” he said in a whisper. 

“ I do, Claude ; and a bitter thing it is to hear.” 

“Very—very. Jack. What can I do P” 

“ Above all things, Claude, do not let the man see that you are so keenly 
touched by what he has told you.” 

“ But you believe it, Jack ?” 

“ I do. There is, 1 think, something about truth that carries conviction with 
j it. I do not think he has deceived. In his fear he has spoken out the exact 
truth, Claude, and it is well that you know it.” 

! “ And yet I was happy in knowing it not. But no matter—no matter. He 

has, by truth-telling, disarmed me of all resentment against him now. I will 
speak to him again.” 

Claude turned away from his brief conference with Jack, and again addressed 
the man. 

“ My friend, I believe that which you have told me ; and because I do believe 
it, I hold no enmity against you for what ha* passed. I advise you, for the 
. future, not to take the name of Turpin, for he is a man of rather sudden and 
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fierce temper, and should he encounter you, and know that you have played him 
such a trick, I would not give much for your life* So much 1 say Jo you in the 
way of advice” 

“I thank you, Duval. I will no more personate Turpin. I am very much 
obliged to you. I was not always the disreputable devil that I am now.** r 
i “ I don't chink you were. Your language has a smack in it of something 
better.” . t •> * ' * . f r f ' N . ,• 

" You are right. There was a time when—But, no matter. I am what I am, 
and to think even of the past, Is like planting daggers itt my heart, I have no 
friend in all the world now.’' i , f j , t * • 

“ You may make one in me if you like/' 

“ May I ndeed ? Do you really mean it ?” 

“ From my soul I do." 

A change came over the face of the man, and he was evidently too much 
affected for some few moments to speak. Then he held out his hand and in 
choking accents, he said— > if 

‘ Will you take it?’* 

Freely,", said Claude, as he clasped it in his own. ** Most freely. And now 
that we understand each other, tell me how I can serve you Tv r ." ^ J ‘» 

No way at present, Duval; but I can, I hope, serve yci by keeping such a watch 
upon Lucy, that she shall have no opportunity of doing any harm to one whom, 
1 can easily imagine you J’aiue before all the world. That I think I can do for 
you, Claude Duval; and this, so help me Htavcn, I will do for you." ,* [,< s 


If . I ' * v 'f ■* ) ,f s ; “if -itf 1 ' 

CHAPTER CLXXXI. 

j, > ..f ,*.■'/ a vu u o *> . * ■. , ■ . 

CLAUDE SEEKS THE RETREAT OF LUCY.—THE LONE HITT ON THE HEATH. 

• j v *> 7 * - \t -i " - i r. 1 i - * - ipn i i v Vka 

Claude looked very serious for a few moments, and then he said— 

“ I have that degree of faith in what a madly jealous , woman may do, that I 
shall not be easy until I see Lucy myself and speak to her. T.uuiiytns v * : 

'** That you ean do." 

“ Tell me, then, where I may be sure to find her.” 

w Twill so describe the place to you that you cannot miss it There is upon 
Hounslow Heath a pond, and near to it an old barn, with the roof blown off.” 

8 “ I know it.” r * ■' ''' r ' ‘ *• t * l . . M Rt - - 

“ Well, a few paces from that barn there is a cottage with a very small patch 
of garden-ground reclaimed from the heath, and there you will find her. But I 
would like to know when you purpose coming, for 1 would take care she shall 
be at home to receive you.” - *" •* ") 

** I beg you,” said Claude, “ not to give/her the slightest hint of my coming, as 
that .would spoil all.” 

“ Depend upon me, I will not." 


I do not think she would break such a promise made to me.'v 

I am afraid, Duval, you do not know her so well as I:db. While she thought 

herself yours* no doubt her behavour to you was gentle enough ; but now she is a 
very devil incarnate." * * • *- ’ ?' *? I * * 4 * * 7 ° r" f ^* 

“ vVell —well, I will see her, and try what kind words will do, and if they will 

not, my duty to others calls upon me to adopt some course that will protect her, 
who is best of all entitled to my protection." ■: h ■ . h 

Duval and Jack very shortly then took leave of their pew friend $ and when 
they were alone again, Jack said, with much earnestness of manner— 

7 m 1 n ” l •• - 1 * . . • j_-A L - ! ILl C . _ 


(( Take care of yourself, Claude, when you visit that girl, tor at the right of you 
in the bitterns of her rage she may try to do you a mi*chief>’$ * - ; m' I 

f ' •: • j . t 5 
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“ I will be careful. Jack. I must confess that her threats against Cicely fill me 
with uneasiness. Bui I will come to some conclusions upon that matter to-night. 
Ah, whom have we here now ?” 

Two persons on horseback, a lady and a gentleman, approached. The lady 
was young and handsome, but the gentleman in every part of his attire, and even 
in the manner in which he sat. on his horse and held the bridle, showed the 
coxcomb. As he approached Claude and Jack, he put an eye-glass to his eye, 
where, by a curious contraction of the muscles, he held it. fast, and glared at them 
both for a moment or two in silence. 

Jack was, or this exquisite fancied that he was, in his way slightly, so he drawled 
out— 

“Fellow, get out of the world, will you ! Don’t answer me—I can’t hold any 
conversation with the lower classes. I think they ought all to be put out of the 
world, i Out of the way, fellow .” 

-“ Did you address me ?” said Jack. 

“ Ah, he speaks. Out of the way, fellow, and don’t let me hear your horrid 
low class voice.” 


Men are men, apes aie apes, as you see by the specimen before you.” 

** Good God,” cried the exquisite. ‘ I shall have to finish this fellow. Stand 
aside, my dear Helen, while £ send him into another world.” 

With this the conceited personage drew a remarkably slender sword, and made 
a flourish with it in the air, no doubt fully expecting that Jack would start back 
in alarm; but when he found that such was not the case, but that with his hand 
raised, Jack watched him steadily, he said— 

“ Fellow, I will spare your life. It my be useful to you, fellow, so I shall 
spare it. Pass on, pass on, fellow. Low man, you are spared.” 

•Claude was very much amused at what was going on, and probably much more 
so on account of the evident rage that Jack was in ; a rage which he had the 
greatest difficulty in keeping under, but of the existence of which the dandified 
personage who had provoked it, did not seem to have the least idea. 

“Are you going to get out of the way, fellow ?” 

“ No," said Jack. 

“ Oh, ah. 1 hen I shall go round, for nothing can be so very horrid, after all, 
when one comes to think, as to touch a low person, even if one has his own 
gloves 011 .” 

“ You really think so ?” 

“ Come on, Frederick, come on,’’ said the young lady, most imploringly. 
“ Why will you thus insult quiet people on the highway ? Gentlemen, think 
nothing of it. Come on, Frederick, come on.” 

“ But I do think something of it,” said Jack. 

“ For my sake, I hope you will not,” added the young lady* “now, Frederick, 
I hope this will be a lesson to you.” 

v *“ For your sake I will forego/’ said Jack, “ my just resentment in its full 
extent; but unless this coxcomb asks my pardon, he shall not pass me with his 
head on.’* * . ; ’.t j, 

'* My—head ? Ah P* 

“ ¥es, your head. I don’t expect to find anything in it, tbu I’ll knock it ofi* 
if you don’t ask pardon.” 

“ Oh, I couldn’t—I shall have to slaughter you, fellow, after all. I shall have 
to send you to another world." , * . . 

With this the coxcomb made another intimidating flourishing of his sword* 
and Jack dashed at him, and took it from him in a moment. The young lady 
screamed, and Claude, as he hurried up to her, cried out— 

“ Moderation, Jack, moderation.” & , 
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Upon which Jack only broks the sword, in two,*and Hung the pieces in the 
owner’s face. 

‘‘Do not be alarmed,’’ said Claude to the young lady, “ but you will act very 
injudiciously if you lay your commands upon my friend not to humiliate 
Frederick. Is he your brother ? 

‘•'No—no.** 

“Not your husband?” 

Oh no—nor never will be. He is a cousio.” 

“Oh, very well. Now, Mr. Frederick, 1 am quite sure all that my friend 
requires of you is to dismount, beg pardon on your knees, or else I assure you he 
is just the man to blow your brains cot." . ' . 

“Whichl would rather do at once,” said Jack, “and have no moire bother 
about it.” k' m 

“ Murder !—blow my brains^ut ?” 

“ Yes, if you have any. You prefer It, I see,” added Jack, and he took a pistol 
from his pocket, and began to examine the priming very carefully indeed, upon 
this, the dandified gentleman was so stunned, that 1 a slipped off hk hor»e, and 
plumped down upon his knees in the mire of the road, crying—~ 

“ Oh, ah! I beg pardon.” . , . , . r . 

“Very good,” said Jack. “ Now, as fai as I am concerned, you may pass on. 
What my friend may have to say to you k quite another affair, sir.*-’ ‘ 

“ I am not at all offended,” said Claude, “ and shall merely treat the gen¬ 
tleman professionally. Your money, watch, and jewels, sir, if you please, unless 
you prefer me taking them from your nsensiblc carcass, after I have placed a 
couple of slugs in your skull.”- * * 

‘f A highwayman, by Jupiter !” gasped the dandy. 

4 * Exactly so,” said Claude. “ Be quick, sir.” 

In a moment a well-filled purse, a watch, and some rings, were, with an amount 
of nervous trepidation quite ludicrous to behold, handed to Claude, and the 
young lady said— o , i U 

“I have nothing but a small watch, which is not of much value. Here 
it is, sir.” * , 

Claude bowed, as he said— 

“ I pray you not to do me the injustice of supposing that I could' take it from 
you. I am only vexed to find so much beauty in such indifferent company.”; 

“ You are Claude Duval ?” 'said the young lady. 

“lam; but I do not know how you could be aware of that fact. I do not, 
however, deny it.” .' ‘ • . . ' 

k “ I guesssd it from your manner, sir. A lady of my acquaintance was per¬ 
mitted by you to retain her watch in the same way that you permit me to keep 
mine, and so I made a guess which turns out to be correct. I hope I may ask of 
. you the favour to let this young man go without any injury or any practical joke 
being played off upon him.” t ' ;... , ,-r ■ 7 

" Certainly. He is free as air. Jack, you have done with your friend, I 
suppose, now ?” . ^ ^ J I ‘ 

“Qnite so,” said Jack. “He is too contemptible to have anything further to 
do with. Let him go.* ’ 1 * > , i 

“I would prefer,” added Claude, as he bowed again to the young lady, 
“ that the knowledge of my name should remain in your own breast;” : 

A glance at the exquisite let the young lady know what Claude meant, and she 
bowed in acquiescence. * ’ ;1 1 > 

“ Now sir,” said Claude, mount and be off, for we don’t want your company 
on the road any longer.” 

Upon this, feeling quite happy to get off so well as he was, the dandy mounted 
again, and minns his sword, watch, purse, and rings, left the spot, accompanied 
by the young lady, who at the last moment looked her thanks for his being let go 
so easily, cor.sidering all things. When they were gone, Claude, despite the many 
anxieties that were then passing upon his mind, could not help laughing very 
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cry out modr ration to you, you would have aciuilty demolished tkt, unfortunate 
young man, who, alter all, was more ridiculous than noxious. ^ 

“ I ought only to have laughed at him. ’ . ' . . u . 

•[ Nay, Jack, I will not go quite so far as that. I thmk that m leaking his 
tword you served him quite right, hut that was enough. And now unti t e time 
shall come for me to keep my appointment with our new friend, wl ojviUemb 
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me to have a meeting with Lucy, I will go tc the farm and ,.*ss a short time 
with Cicely. We are sure of a cordial welcome there.” ‘ '■ 

” With pleasure,” said Jack. 

The fact is that Jack always lived in the hope that the time would yet come 
when Claude would find a means of quitting the perilous and roost nervous pro¬ 
fession. if it might be so called, in which he was engaged ; and he, J ck, thought 
that, if anything more than another could pnt such thoughts into Claude's head, 
and keep them there, it would he often to seek the society of Licel- , Thus, Jack 
wMs almost more than willing to encourage Claude n turning his horse’s head 
towards the farm. 

They both knew the bit of country in which they were amazingly well, and' 
it was after all but a sharp trot of half an hour to bring them to Ealing Common, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of which was the place they sought. With great 
joy and alacrity, Claude dived down the little shady lane, which would take him 
by the back and unfrequented route across the meadows to the farm, and he and 
.l ick soon passed through a well-known gap in a hedge, and made for the friendly 
shelter of that roof, beneath which poor Cicely found /as much comfort as could 
possibly be hers in this world, considering the many anxieties that must 
naturally continually ppssess her upon Claude’s account, knowing as she did the 
perilous life he led. x .--'l ; • 

If Cicely had not chanced to be, as she was, the compaction of Claude, during 
some of the most perilous of the scenes connected with his attempt to leave 
England, she would hare been much more urgent to him than she ‘ how even 
was to abandon a course of life which was so full of perils. But whenever she 
did say much upon the subject, Claude had a ready answer by saying— 

“ Cicely, did I not try, and do you remember the result?” 

Too well she remembered that result; and when he. did so speak, the gloomy 
aisles of 4 Winchester Cathedial would ri»e up before her imagination, and she 
would shudder at the recollection of the awful scenes of bloodshed and misery 
she bad then gone through. 

Hence, then, was it that poor Cicely led a life of continual anxieties, beset by 
doubts and fears, and not knowing whether k to urge Claude to make yet another 
attempt to leave England, or to let him be for awhile, until some opportunity 
might arise to promise him a complete emancipation from his course Of life, 
without any of the perils he had encountered in attempting before to leave it. 

She had not seen him now for some days, and she had got naturally anxious 
to know of his welfare. When* therefore, upon glancing from one of the upper 
windows of the farm-house, she saw him and Jack leading their horses though 
a little gate from a small paddock into the farm -yard* her heart leaped 
for joy. 

" He is yet safe,** she said. “ He is yet safe. Heaven has heard my ? eyers, 
and he is guarded from death. Once more I behold him free and unharmed 1” 

So intense were her feelings of gratification, that it was *ome few moments 
before she could go down stairs to welcome him, and previously to doing so, she 
had opened the window and called to him and waved her hand. 


[CHAPTER CLXXXII. ^ 

TEE GREAT PERIL OP CLAUDE AMONG THE GIPSIES ON HOUN8LOW HEATH. 

Claude Duval had some happy moments of his life. One of them cer¬ 
tainly was when he saw Cicely’s face at the window, radiant with delight at 
seeing him, 

“ Well ?** he cried. “Well?* 

“ Yes, Claude; and you ?” 
et Oh, yes!” 
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She disappeared from tfte^window, and in the cou.se of the next few 
moments was in his arms, and subbing upon bis breast. 

“ So you are quite well, Claude, and you are not hurt—you are sure you are 
not hurt ? You have perhaps been in great clanger though, wlme I was safe and 
secure. Ah! no I was not secure. I never am secure except I am thus—thus, 
Claude, close to you, and with the full assurance at my heart that you are not 
snatched from me by any unexpected blow of fate.” 

. “ And I, Cicely, am never happy except when I can look into your eyes, and 
•know that I am with you; and feel that you are all my own,” 

“And you will, neither of you,” said Jack, “ ever be quite happy until the sea 
rolls between you and England.” 

“ That is true,” said Cicely. “ Do you hear it, Claude ?’* 

“ I do hear it; and well I know that both you and Jack wish for nothing in 
the world so much as my happiness and safety; but we will not talk of this now. 
Neither time nor place are fitting.” 

“ Come in, then,” said Cicely, “ come into the house. There is an old friend 
there waiting to see you.” 

“A visitor?’* 

“Yes; one who has come on purpose to see you, but who would have left this 
evening without doing so if you had not chanced to come.” 

“Tell me who it i$, Cieely. I hope you have not been indiscreet enough to 
take any artful stranger into your confidence ? There are many who if they did 
but know where to find you, would come to you under the pretence of knowing’me,” 
“ But this one really snows you. It is my brother,’* 

“ Mark Brereton ?” 

“Yes. It is he, Claude, and with him you know you are quite safe. Is it 
not so ?’* 

“ Yes, indeed; but I thought that he was very far away by this time, 
indeed.” 

f< And so did I, Claude, and so did everybody; but here he comes himself to 
speak to you, and you may see by his looks how very glad he is to see you. It 
is partly for my sake, Claude, and partly because he says he cannot help liking 
you, whether he would ot not. Mark, here is Claude,” 

These two men, with such dissimilar habits and pursuits, met and shook bands' 
most warmly'; nothing attaches men so much together as having passed through 
serious dangers in each others company, and Heaven knows that Mark Brereton 
had by the merest accidents and freaks of fortune, been thrown into many 
strange situations with Claude Duval, ;.n<l ho had had, consequently, opportunities 
of observing what a fine spirit was lo&j to som j worthy career when he, Duval, 
took to the road. 

“ And so you are among us again said Claude. 

“ I am. I could not rest until I had seen you and Cicely; and believe me I 
am not a little pleased to see that you are so well, as you seem.to be/* 

“ I am quite well. And you ? I fancy I see an improvement in your looks. It 
is so, is it not V* 

u Oh, yes. My health is better. I have been travelling, and that, I find, is 
always beneficial to me. But I really began to think that I should have great 
trouble in finding you. I consider your dropping in here to be quite providential.” 

“ Ah, Mark, it you had chosen to stay here a little longer, you might be sure 
of seeing me here. I only stay away when I cannot help it, and as soon as 
I feel myself with some hours of liberty upon my hands, my thoughts fly here, 
and I fly after them.*’ 

“ 1 do not doubt it.” 

They all entered the house together, and then the farmer and his family began 
to welcome Claude in the warm and kind-hearted manner with which they 
always greeted him ; and in answer to Ins inquiries, they said that 'since the 
liltle fracas with the parson, of which Claude was quite cognisant, they had nGt 
met with any annoyance from any quarter whatever, but lived in perfect peace 
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and security, feeling quite sure that the reverend gentleman had so far kept his 
word towards them. 

All this was pleasant enough news for Claude to hear, and turning to Brereton, 
he sa»d— 

«»jf all the world would be kind enough to forget me, and allow me to live in 
such a place as this, the quiet life of a lover of the country and of country pur¬ 
suits I should be one of the happiest of men. But they v ill not.. No ! Nothing 
makes the world so angry as any attempt to escape from it; anc if you do but try 
it, slander will be busy with the past, and there are hundreds who will raise the 
huc-and-cry after you from very wantonness and mischief-loving.” * u t^ 

u That is but too true,” said Brereton. 

* I have found it so, my friend," added Claude. “ But we will not sadden 
any of the joy of this happy meeting by such reflections. The evening is but 
creeping on, and it will be midnight before I need leave you.” 

•< Leave at midnight ?'* said Cicely. f ," 

<c Yes, dearest, I have an appointment with a friend which I hope will not 
occupy me more thin two hours, and if not, I will return here again, But I 
cannot swear to be back to night again.” 

« Ah, Claude, your visits are indeed to me like angels ; few, and far vetween.* 

«*Nf' ” said Claude, with a smile, “but what I am going upon is real busi¬ 
ness, which ought not to be neglected, as I will convince your brother. Mark, 
when T tell him ; and yon will not ask me what t is, I know. Cicely, if I do 
not freely volunteer to tell you.*' 

•* No, Claude, I will not.’* 

" ' - . . W « • • m* m* • « l Ml V » 


■ You might do worse, Jack , 

Claude stepped apart with Brereton, and told him evidently what he was going 
about at midnight, upon which Brereton replied that he ought not to go alone,, 
and at ®nce proffered his own services to accompany him, adding, that he and 

Jack would be company for each other while waiting for hhn’f' Claude, and that 
in case of any treachery or unforeseen danger, they could be close at hand to 
render him effectual assistance 

“ I do not anticipate,* said Claude, “ the slightest peril, for I have ample 
faith in the man who gave me my information, and who might with the greatest 
ease have withheld ft from me. But if you choose to come, I will not say 
no. You have a horse here, I^supposc 

“ Yes, and a good one too.” ” 

t< g e it so (hen ; and Jack, who* as a matter of course, will foliow me, will be 
glad enough of your company, and for the matter of that we can all ride together 
to the common.” 

4( We can, and I sincerely hope, for all oursakes, you will he able to ward off 
nv threatened danger from the desperate woman you mention. The passions of 
such persons are dangerous alike to themselves and to ' hers* 

«* It shall be done,” said Claude. 

We must not follow the conversation that took place at the farm-house now, 
further than to say that it was of a most friendly and affectionate character 
among all these assembled, until Claude, upon hearing the old kitchen clock strike 
twelve, rose and said it was his time to go 

Upon this, both Brereton and Jack rose likewise, and although the cause of 
his absence at such an hour happened to be one which Claude did not like to 
explain to Cicely, she felt tolerably satisfied upon finding that Jack and her 
' brother were going with him. He promised to get back with all the expedi- 
* tion in his power, and the fact of Mark Brereton accompanying him was of 
itself sufficient to assure her that it was no perilous, marauding adventure 1 he 
was going on, for had such been the case she well knew that Brereton would 

have nothing to do with it. « 
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« j f . * ' • 1 ' * ■» I , », f . , , . ' 

He advanced rapidly, and tapped at the door with the handle of his heavily 
loaded whip. In a moment it was opened, and the man whom he had expected 
t meet stood upon the threshold. 4 \i t- : r .i , 

“Ah, I am glad to see you,” he said,,, ’> *m,.. ,i -- '* v2 » 

1 Thank jou,’’ replied Claude; «isshe her. t ,, : j’ 

“ No, but walk in ; 1 ddn’t know what has r coine oyer her to-night, she has 
been in and out a dozen times at the least. She will he back very soon, I feel 
(assured. .ur. r i. ^ sf. fcs ref j»-.{ fr< 7i \ 

• A 5* Why, where has she got to go to I” said Claude, as he slipped into the cot¬ 
tage. ft 1 don't know of another habitation within a good half-mile of this upon 
the heath.* • / u U ' : *£r,i 

“ Nor I; but there are some gipsies’ tents in the neighbourhood, an* she seems 
to have struck op some sort of acquaintance with them. 

^Nothing more likely,-’said Claude. ; 4 ‘She always used to make^a kipd of 
joke of say *ng there was gipsy blood in her, veins, and X suppose it was .true 
enough. But I will wait for her, and talk to her, poor girl. 1 hop.- she will come 


soon 


; t dl ni n 


i r a 


” tar r V J ttfi 

.* VifC'ii r s, ti 


• '* ’* ?f» « 

:>$! § * ac ,ri H " 


3<V .X f J„» 


r»fd.{ 
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CHAPTER CLXXXIU^-^x^f. ^ 

f , t ^ * 

CLAUDE IS ATTACKED BY THE GIPSIES, INCITED BY LUCY. 

■’ -V ‘ ‘T* i •* ,r v .♦ ,k~3* .m.vod -f«- ? .t; ? ‘ *.j j, '« , * I | 

The place in which Claude found himself now, was by no means one of the 
most inviting in the world. In fact, a hut more destitute of common, comforts 
than that was, could not have been imagined.;, ^ .^7 V” 

With the meanest and poorest habitation the world ever saw, there is always, a 
something to be cone, if there is one to do it, that will give it au air >f home 
comfort; but then again, it requires some one who loves a home to do that, and 
not so brooding and strange & spirit as that of the young girl whom Claude had come 
to see. What cared she if the cottage looked squalid or not ? JUer own cruel 
passions were all that occupied her thoughts; and having an undisguised Contempt 
for the mao who was the sharer of the wretched abcde with her, it was not lik ly 
that she would even make an effort of the slightest description to bestow an air of 
home comfort upon the place; on the contrary, she took a gloomy and Misan¬ 
thropical satisfaction in it being what it was." .. ; 

The wails were marked with unwholesome damps; a glimmering fire was up* 
the hearth, and the sole furnilure,consisted of a broken-down deal table, and some 
apologies for chairs. In one corner wa* some course pieces of boar q nailed up 
so as to make something resembkng shelves, upon which some cracked and 
chipped pieces of crockery were placed; and another corner had partially hiding It 
a kind of curtain hung to a cord, but it was so blackened by age, that its material 
could not be definfd, v The floor was sanded, and as that had been, freshly done, 
the material being in abundance upou the heath, that portion of the' wrewhed 
dwelling looked better than any other. * 1V ' f , 

Jfy This is a sorry place, Claude Duval, to introduce you to,” said the man. 
v <l It certainly is not a palace, my friend. You don't seem to find the road very 
profitable?” • . * ^, 

5*1 don’t know. I dare say it’s asgoqd tc me as most, always excepting such, as 
yourself* But she won’t let me be comfortable. Oh, she’s a hard bargain.’ 

** Why don’t you leave her, then V* *' : 

i ( u Well, somehow or another, I have got used to the girl, and when I do come 
here, I like even to have her to talk to, in preference to nobody. But she might 
make the crib a little tidier.” 

“ Truly, she might, my friend. What is that V* 

A faint low whistle had sounded from without, and Claude rose from the rather 
insecure chair upon which he had seated himself at the request, of the man. 

* It's some of the gipsies, I’ll be bound. They are, as I mentioned to you, 
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violently open, and Lucy sprang into the litfliroom. I Claude never moved 
from Jbis seat which he had occupied again, but he let her come right up to him, 
Vhd waited patiently for what she might choose to say Her nnger and'im¬ 
patience soon found words, and in a voice of fury she shouted rather than- said—* 
“ So, Claude Duval, you have come here to make me a present of your life, 
have you ? Fool! Where is your boasted cleverness now ? Idiot, you are at 
my mercy now! Ha! ha ! Yes, the famous Claude Duval is at my mercy !” " 
Claude slowly pointed to the open door of the hut, and in a cold, calm voice, 
he said— * V : . * * - r< i- , ' m n Rtfr** t* ■ * 

“ Shut that door !* * •» <t. , ,,■> 5 >t > 

“ What!" she cried. “ You dare to address me in such a tone! You dare to 
do it!”*'•■ V -« f ^ " r - >'* ] * <**■ *r & « •• ) !» o *,« ; " 

‘ “ Shut that door!” 3 r ■* *.f I a* { U ,e‘ i' ; 

“ Ha !ha! You order me!" • ... . . < ju* i 

“ Shut that door, woman I'* ‘ ' 

She shrunk bm\ evidently cowed, and with a forced laugh she said, as she 
closed the door—" * " <’« I * n r 1 '• * t u :» r k* :t .m i 1 


times are past long since, I should think. I will have my reVeiige.m Come, speak 
to me, wl'iat do you want, now that you have taken all this trouble to fiud me 


out V* 


ave taken all this'trouble to find me 

- i c :; ; n j tit fA&jf ,1 lot* . 


“Trouble I have not taken,” said Claude. ** I was told where you were, aud 
I came, so that it has not,cost me any trouble. Sit down,'Lucy." '» wow hi 

’* *‘No, lt T will stand." 1' . pr •>*... 3*. 7 -v . ? a e«-*sfihcK)-^/ *J 

“But• I say you shall sit down. Do you dare 1 $ stand whe n I tell you to sit 

'ddw&TN' uv<, } t.iictf! vrs b*. ( 'T ■ to-; OJ f. 8 it .-ohlsdc &.h s’fp'rl Jhltnto yorfi 


try to persuade me that you are married,, do you V\ > vi : ,*/ «p-sr ftmorr 1 1 - u | 
“It is true; and if you contradict me again, I will send jour head through that 
wall. Answer me that which ' ! ask of you. c l want none of your comments. 
Is it true that you have uttered'threats against mjpwife ®ft ?%■o if » 

“ Yes: and what then V* f o r ; ^ 

“Why, then, you shall retract them, and upon your knees you Shall take a 
solemn oath (l know that you are superstitious) that you will uever raise hand to 
do her harm. ' That is my errand here, and I will fulfil it,* ? v 

in “ Indeed !*\\ *•* * -—a - a ar.,1 sr. oo ev i I . l .Jcdr $*>cr1 


tone, she said— . . t'lraoBuo- :,j 

; •} «i Will-you swear to me, by all your hopes here and hereafter, that you ore 
really married V* ' '; ?' 1 "ii .. ! { 

'«I will.** But I think my word ought to have amply sufficed. Yet I most 
solemnly swear it." t; . f 

She shook as if moved by some strong convulsions, and then in a high croaked 
tone she spoke— ! /- I *fl, r t / firs' f ; J r **..- r j 

“ Claude Duval, there was a time when you affected to love me—when you 
told me that no eyes were so bright as mine--when you cajoled me to be yours 
by the promise that our union, although it was not ratified by the ceremony of 
the church, should' be eternal. . There was a time when I was to you everything 
—when at my request you would come and go, and be as kind as a summer's day 
was long.” ; _ .. 
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y °\ . * m£ > ta £ ln SUc l 1 a 5train > Claude Duval, and say nothin but 

me ? , Can y° u slt and look u P<>n my ruined face, and look the 
while so calm, when you know you made me what I am 

" Luc y> y° u know that th »t is false; I did not make you what you are. Do 
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Ct.U'DE A^O JACK MAKE THEIR ESCAPE PROM THE GEOVER’s. 

u attribute it to me; You know well that I lifted you from much misery and 
deg lation to make you my companion. That you did not continue to Jie such, 
was owing wholly to your own stormy passions. But this is a profitless discussion, 
d one that it is folly for us to engage in. I came for another purpose.’’ 

‘ Ihen I tell you, Duval, that you will not accomplish that other purpose,” 

“ So you say 
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“ Ay, and so it will be. I have sworn that t would be revenged upon her who 
lias taken you from me, anil I will be so revenged. But for her the time would 
have come when l might again have been with you ; but your marriage places all 
that aside, and l know that it may not be. Therefore it is, that as I am wretched,, 
you shall be wretched.” 

“ Miserable woman, can you possibly find any sort of gratification in such in¬ 
sensate raving?” 

“ It is not raving. It is the truth/' 

“ You know that it is not. You know well that I am not one to be trifled 
with, and that if I for one moment really thought there wag my danger to her 
whom I love to be apprehended from you, I would take such measures as would 
thoroughly prevent you from being such an enemy to yourself, as to carry out your 
foolish threats. Well you know all that, and now I say to you, Lucy, make me the 
solemn promise that you will bear no such malicious thoughts about with mu.’’ 

“ l will not” • 

** Reflect again, foolish girl. Reflect that by my coming to ask you so much l 
show you that I have still some esteem left for you. Reflect, I say, before it be 
too late, upon my words,” 

“ I have reflected until my brain has been on fire. I have thought until 
thought, too, became madness; and 1 tell you, Claude Duval, that if I live I must 
have my revenge. You can kill ne if you like to do so. I do not deny your 
power to kill a weak girl; but my death shall sit far heavier upon your soul an 
my present threats.” « 

“ I give you another moment for thought.” 

‘‘It is useless; hod Ian age for thought, the result would be the same; 1 
could not—I would not alter my determination. It is made, and it is fixed a* 
though it held to my heart with iron grapplmg-hooks. I will hav* revenge l” 


CHAPTER CLXXXIY. 

CLAUDE finds hounslow-heath TO BE WELL ?£OPLEp. 

' Up to this point, it would almost seem that Claude had had some faint hopes 
of being able to turn the infuriated girl from her purpose ; but now he looked upon 
that hope as gone; and he could not but see that she was madly wedded to it. 
The idea of taking her life, or of doing her the least bodily mischief, never name 
into his imagination for a moment, but he had concocted a plan of operations as 
regarded her, if he found her hi the temper that he did, which, however, reluctant 
under ordinary circumstances he would be to carry out, he yet felt was iris only 
resource. He knew that there was not far from the high-road of Hammersmith 
a private mad-house, the keeper of which was unscrupulous enough to detain 
every one who was well paid for, without being particular either as to the amount 
of madness, or the nature of the authority under which he held them ; and it wlm 
to that establishment that Claude thought himself authorised to take Lucy; pro¬ 
vided he found her in such a state of mind as would be decidedly iwunical co the 
safety of Cicely. 

It would seem, however, as if the poor creature had seen by the express*on of 
his eye, that he intended something that would be prejudicial to herjifeo'liberty, 
for suddenly starting up before he could move from his seat, she larted from the 
cottage, saying, as she went, something in the gipsy tongue, which to 0aude was 
perfectly incomprehensible. f . 

The man came out from his place of retreat behind the curtain, and said at 
once— i *' ‘: „ V T 

“ Go, Claude, from her. Make speed and insure your safety. There is upon 
the Heath a large jarty ©f gipsies, and if she gets them to sid/with her, they 
are capable of co admitting any act of desperation oi of blood VJ 
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41 I will not leave her thus/’ j 

“Nay, what more can you say or do now, than you have said and done al- i 
ready ? Leave her to me, Claude Duval, and I may find perhaps some oppor¬ 
tunity of speaking to her, when she is calmer. Besides, you should always 
reflect that an angry woman says much more than she means.” 

I “I have reflected upon that. But this girl is mad, I can see she is, or why at 
such a time as this, when all sort of connection with me has long since been for¬ 
gotten, should she become so furious f* 

As Claude spoke there came upon the night air a strange low moaning sound, 
and he looked at the man for an explanation of it, 

‘‘It is the gather ng of the gipsies/* he said, <e I know their habits and feel¬ 
ings well, for I have lived with several of the largest tribes. Heaven only 
knows what that maddened girl may say to them, to stir their hatred against you. 

I tell you, Duval, 3 ou are anything but safe here.** 

“ And yet l shall remain, 5 ’ r 

“ It is madness.” ? . - w 

' “ No, not so, I have friends within call whom I can summon to my side; 
When I begin an adventure I like to go through with it, and this one is anything 
but satisfactorily settled as yet. I am not without hope of getting Lncyf 4<> a 
better disposition,” - r *. , 

i “ You do not know her then so well as I do. As well might you attempt to 
make the stoutest oak of the forest bow before your breath, as get that girl to 
listen to reason, when her passion tells her to be unreasonable. 5 ’ 

“ She is changed, but yet she is human / 5 

** Hark ! The moaning sound continues. It is the peculiar sound made by 
the gipsies, when they are meeting under the impulse of some strong excitement. 
Again I urge you to seek safety in flight. Come this way. . I can take you out 
by another way from the hut, and you can seek your filends.” 

“Urge me no more. I cannot think there is much danger. Surely the law¬ 
less people who live such a life of wandering and defiance of the rest of the com 
munity cannot feel much more than sympathy with one of ray profession, and 
they have sense enough, I should fancy, not to pay much attention to the ravings 
of a jealous girl. I should scarcely forgive myself, my friend, if I were to fly from 
such a danger as this. Compose yourself and trust to me, that so far as regards 
my personal safety, all will be well; at the same time, let me thank you for your 
kind solicitude and assure you that I feel it deeply . 55 

, \ T jt is so much my doing your being here at all, that I should feel myself 
almost like your murderer should anything disastrous happen to you. Bift since 
you-will stay, remember that 1 will stand or fall by you, and that you may de¬ 
pend upon me, let the emergency be what it may / 5 * * • 

“I know it, and will do so. They come.” 

: i A strange half-suppressed kind of shout now arose in the night air from the 
Outside of the nut, and through the chinks, which were sufficiently numerous, in 
the walls, there came the red glare of torches. Claude took care to keep as near 
the centre of the place as possible, so that he might not be taken by snrpiise by 
any one, for the walls were quite frail enongh to enable anybody who might wish 
to get into the wretched building in that way to push right through at any part. 
It did not at the moment occur to Claude that the roof might be in worse con¬ 
sign still, and he was at the moment rather startled to hear a sudden crash 
accompanied by a rushing noise, and to find a man alight close to him from the 
old thatch. 

The gipsy’s features, the long black dishevelled air, and the sparkling eyes, at 
once told Claude that it was one of the lawless race that stood before him with a 
knife n his bend. r . . v 

“Die /! 55 cried the gipsy. u Die, enemy of the child of our race .' 5 

Claude sprang upon him in a moment. - ■ , J 

My friend,” he said, “you mistook the roof for the door, and I never allow 
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any one to come in where I am, without knocking first. Pray tell you* friends 
outside as much, if you please.* 

As he spoke, Claude made one of those tremendous efforts of strength, which 
at times only, and under extraordinary circumstances, he thought proper to 
exert. He lifted the gipsy to' the height of some six feet from thi door, and 
then dashed him like a shot head-foremost through the little casement of the hut, 
and the force w th which he went was so great that it had all the appe&ranc% al¬ 
though he had been projected by some powerful mechanical means. 

The gipsy raised a loud shriek as he went thus unceremoniously out of the 
hut, that he thought he had so very cleverly got into. *'" "v «:*. 

“ You have killed him l*' said the man. 

<* Possibly, but those fellows take a deal of killing, t very much doubt if he 
is other than a little hurt by the broken glass of the window, and you may depend 
that he alighted on his feet. Gipsies and cats always do—begging the pardon of 
cats for the association.” f 

“ You are a strange man, Claude ; but look to your arms.” 

“ All’s right, I have a couple of pairs of pistols that I know I can depend upon. 
How are you provided-in that particular V* 

« Very well indeed -But you spoke of your friends; are they far off, or can 
you summon them at a moment or two's notice •?” Iffy*• 

•* They are elose at hand. r At the first pistol shot that is fired by either party 
they will make their appearance; I shall not fire it unless urged by some un¬ 
common necessity so to do, and I beg that you will be as feeling as you can/’. 

' *;I will—J will V* < .. Av; 

The low shout of the gipsies again came upon their ears, and in the course of a 
few moments some one tapped at the door of the hut. The man was about to 
answer it,but Claude said,,“.Permit me,” and then in a clear unembarrassed 

Vdrcfc he Cffed 1 — * ,f r.^? r r .v ^ % i ■■ f'lfyijf* 

“ Who is there V* , # * ^ - | 

~ st One who demands admission,” said a voice. 

• < “ Take it then*. ■ The door is on the latch* What: hinders you, I|cept ? 
-The fear that always besets men upon a bad errand. Why do you not come 

’iff P* tf. fj _ r, > I '.'J .Vff r » h . r- -Si** V » UVVri 

The door was opened, and a tall dusky-looking man in a tattered cloak appeared 
u^on the threshold. ■■ '5 - t. '■ A tit- sfti&l** 

:•« Claude Duval,” he said, “ we know you 

“Then you have the advantage of me,” .said Claude, “and I do not at all 
envy you it. for I am not by any means solicitous for your acquaintance,” 

a ’D— w n.i’il iVm *«11 mineir O Tliu «<a ill hwntnAfi mi' if 


anj of their ceremonies or any of their people. If, as I 'suspect, you are all 
allowing yourselves to be stirred up to this folly by a girl who calls herself 
I :an only say, that you don’t any of you know her half sc* well as she is know® 
upon the pave of London; and the very best and most creuitabk thing yO*» etui 
all do concerning her, is to disown the connection, for it will bring upon you H 
* nothing but disgrace and trouble.” v „ v 

false ytrretch!” cried a female voiefe, and an‘ old wpm«in with long matted 
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Hair and a tattered red cloak about her, rushed into the hut. “ False villain ! she 
whom you speak of is my child, and she is a® virtuous as she is beautiful. It is 
you only, who have led her into the paths of vice; and repugnant as we are to au 
union with a stranger, you shall, according to our forms, wed her.” 

'* Madam,” said Claude, “ the less we say of the virtue of your daughter, the 
better. The subject« a very ticklish one, and I sincerely advise you to drop 
it.* 

ts You shall wed her! She has decided that she will be satisfied if you repudiate 
your wife, as you call her, and wed her. You will then be pardoned your man 
iniquities towards her, and from time to time we will receive you as one of us. 
So, rejoice—rejoice—-rejoice!” 

Claude could hardly help laughing at the inflated manner of the old woman; and 
when she told him, with the air of some ancient priestess, striking a grand atti¬ 
tude at the same time, to rejoice, she certainly got the better of his gravity alto¬ 
gether, and he laughed outright. 

The old gipsy woman gave a perfect yell of rage at this, but Claude raised his 
hand, and cried in a dear voice— 

,e Silence, woman ! Your ridiculous denunciations and absurd inflation of 
language, may go down very well in some hovel, but permit me to say that I am 
rather a matter-of-fact personage, and that consequently, your raving has by no 
means the effect upon me that no doubt you wish it to have. If the foolish 
young woman, Lucy, is your daughter, the best advice you odn possibly, as .a 
mother, give her, is, to be quiet, and to do her best now to quell the tumult that 
she has been the absurd cause of raising.” 

“ He dies ! he dies!” cried the old woman. “ His death shall be upon his own 
he id ! He dies! he dies !” 

«• Yes,” said Claude, “ when my time comes I shall certainly die ; but not et, 
I think I have a well-grounded exjpectation of living some time, yet. And now, 
in ill seriousness, I warn you, aqa your tribe of ragamuffins, that £ am a man 
fond of a joke in its way, but I do rot like it to be carried too far, and when I 
begin to be serious, it is rather apt to be a serious thing for other people. This 
man who is with me can tell you as much of me; so I warn you, and it will be 
well for you and all your tribe, Lucy included, if the warning be taken in ;ood 
tune.*’ 


CHAPTER CLXXXV. 

CLAUDE CAPTURES LUCY, AND TAKES HBR TO THE ASYLUM. 

The manner of Claude Duval during this most perilous adventure, probably 
had more effect upon the gipsies than anything he said or did. They were 
perfectly astounded to find, for the first time in their lives, a .man who, done, 
laughed at their practitional appetite for revenge ; and in replying to their high- 
flown threats, only treated them to a little common-sense, such as they well knew 
the truth of, but most certainly were not in the habit of hearing. 

And all that he said, too, was said in such a calm, quiet, confident air, as if 
iheir power against him was really nothing, while his against them, one would 
have thought was infinite. 

The woman, in particular, who had thought to bear him down by hard words 
and an ^sumption of the stage-priestess style, was evidently cowed, and if she 
had but had the candour to say so, she would have admitted that for once, if it 
were only for once, she had met her match, in meeting with one who knew* how 
to treat with cool contempt those empty threats which only borrowed a little force 
from the lofty language in which they were couched. 

Claude Duval knew much more of the gipsies, and of their strange habits and 
traditions,than they were aware of; and among other things that he knew of them 

he well knew that they dreaded nothing to much as a collision with the law It was 

* ' * ‘ £ - 
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quite a principle with them to put up with a general injury done to them, rather 
than ^ rovoke the regard of public opinion, and of public persons 5 for leading the 
strange vagabond life that 2 they did, they lived to constant dread in so highly 
t civilized and carefully cultivated a country as England, of being put down, if we 
be allowed the expression. • * %*% - 

The old . .pay women, however, although it was quite clear that she trembled 
before Claude, made yet another effort to obtain the mastery over him, and so 
accomplish her object, which was now to get rid of him as quickly as possible. 

Throwing hetaelf into an attitude as though she were quite an inspired per- 
' sonage, she cried— or 

. “ Ah ! the spirits of another world speak to me, Th? dim future, like the 
course of some mighty river, --pen from the mountain top, Unfurls itself before me. 

; My children; We will spare this inan.* ,; wspv ' k - *?p £4# ,ca4 • 'hfat 

A yell of disappointment from the dark throng of gipsies at the door of the hut 
[ was the response to this announcement. s*.f 

" Yes,’* added the old woman.’* “ It must be so, Gp in peace, stronger, from 
our people. Go in peace, I say, and never let us look upon your ahadow again; 
Never—never F* * 4 a*.-^ a * 1 «.»*£• yi&t; 

\ <' ** No, rio,” erred the gipsies. “ Down withhim I kilt him, kii\ him ! Down 
with him. He has done a deed to bring shame upon our tribe; !- Down with him 1 
kill hiih/kfll him!”* * ,Jr 4*. *H ^Jisoh. *'<t Mqsf]i0* *&*j£es'U- 

t cried the old wondah, “i say nol f '^/n 6 tuc / 

** You need not contend about me/’ said Claude; calmly. “1 have come here 
{for an especial purpose,. and I wiU perform my mission.”; i-i‘ jJ j nuxi sdt 
U.;jW Fool !’* cried Ludy, suddenly springing towards J him, from the dpen door of 
the hut, and clutching him by he arm. " Mow manv lives: have you that you 
can afford to play with them thus ? Lei me ask you that, idiot that you are.’* C 
| « **Upon my word; Lucy/* said Claude, " you'are very complimentary; but 
permit me to Say, that 1 00 k upon you as the fool, for you are the author of a 
disturbance bore,$hat in the iehd these worthy people will not thank' you for 

v;*‘ They are niy people/* said Lucy, making a very feint effort indeed to imitate 
jthe manner of the 6ii woman .s ? >i jtffcuUai f j$ to 

* They may,” added Claude, “ orjhey may not be your people. You may 
have gipsy blood in you veins, for all * know ; and this anything put respectable * 
looking, old lady maybe your mother, upon the principle that as unquestionably 
you had a mother, she may as well fiM ihat jityat^on regarding you as any other 
person. But I have yet to leafn what all that has to do with my object here V* 

•* Your object is defeated/' said Lucy, ‘5 Thisia^my moth«y and those whom 
you see and hear afb my tribe. Your object, I say, is defeated. It was to threaten 

im 1 U war I. <% i. (VIA Onm lYlv .DVniiir, • lutf T aril! lint friolii^nc 


Claude 

5 :«• Yc i laugh ?-* A 


knife—a knife! 1 1 will kill him myself! He laughs at my 
| seared and broken heart. A knife, 1 say! t will myself kill thVtnknvfh&jh&s 
made me'wW 1 am/fchdwlft^W’ scorb^the gipsy’s-child ;^illnb ! 0do |iyd me 
the means of present vengeance ? Ip there no brother of ’my tribe who Will give 
it to me?” 

y &• long-guttering knife ■ was thrown cn tothe floor of the hut, within It 'lew 
paces of where Lucy stood; With one stride Claude put IpS foot Upoh it/ J “ ^ 

wiyi'ia 0 a : Ioutl : diar' voice- 2 ** ^9 ^ *£& a lostos 0^ 


as he' 

fi. 6 


loud- clear Voiced ,cj H 

the man who threw this knife wiff" come here,’ l - will throttle him for hfs 
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~ t He seized bet by one wrist, and, although he by no means held her with any 
jiuinful pressure, yet she found it as impossible to escape from that grasp as if it 
had been one of iron, » , - 

“He holds me r’ she cried. “ He wants to kill me ! 

* Not at all, Lucy’ ’ said Claude, “for if such a foolish idea had ever entered 
my brain,* I could and would have done it long ago. But ( wills now that I have 
got you, bold you fast.’* 

„ “ Help ! help !” 

“ Oh, you may shout for help as much as you please. I will take care that 
you shall come to no more harm, at all events, than your own obstinacy may 
bring upon you ; but if any of your dark-skinned 'relations interfere with me, let 
them look to it, for 1 shall not be very particular how I retaliate,’* 
f * Mother! mother !’* cried Lucy. * 

- “ Let 1 her go,** said the gipsy-woman, “We wiil bury the past in deep 
oblivion, You shall be adopted into our tribe, and Lucy, according to the mystic 
rites and ceremonies of our ancienc race, shall be you wi'e." 

** I decline the honour/* said Claude. 

“ You decline V* 

“ Yes; I am already married, according to what trobably you would call the 
mystic rites and ceremonies of my own people; an if I were at all inclined for 
a plurality of wives, I should not come here for the second one ; so, with a great 
appreciation of the honour, L despise it.” * 

“ He contemns us!” cried the old woman. 

Vengeance ! vengeance !* cried those without the hut. 

“ Hark, you/* said Claude ;*“ if this girl will, even now, in the presence of your¬ 
self and of her people, which she calls the savages outside, retract her mad threats 
against one, whom it is my inclination as much as ’ it is my duty to protect, and 
will make a solemn oath that, by word or deed, she will not seek to . injure her, I 
will depart in peace.” • ^ a * . " 

*• No—-no!** cried Lucy. 0 

The old woman spoke, in the patois of the gipsies, to some of those who were 
upon the threshold of the door, and turning to Claude, she said— 
a “ It is done — it is done. Now go.” * r 

"Whatisdone?” • 

“ You may go in peace, with an assurance that nothing will be attempted 
against the person of whom you spoak.” c ( , - ? 

• J tf j s this |, 0> Lucy ? i’ said Claude. 

“-No!’! cried the girl, with vehemence. “If my lips were to utter as much 
my heart would not. I call upon my people to avenge me upon you, and 1 will 
avenge myself upon her who stands between you and me.*’ * > • - , ' 

“ That is quite enough/* said Claude. .. / 

“ She knows not what she says,” cried the old woman. “ Passion is in her 
heart and brain. In a calmer hour she will think differently ; I will in the mean¬ 
time be answerable for her, you can take my word.’* ... LV r , * . 

• “ I wish I thought I could/* said Claude, ‘ but I have always found that L 
could take any one's word for mischief much soonei than I could take it for 
good. If Lucy herself had acceded to my conditions, 1 w’otiid have left her, foi 
It should have felt that I had no right to ask more; but as she has not, I hold her 
as my prisoner.” „ U 

< “Your prisoner V* < * * " ; ' ' * 

“ Yes j my prisoner. Ho I not speak plainly? I say, I hold her a&noy t>A» 
soner, and I will not let her be at liberty to carry out her threats, in th e &inal)ist 
particular, My determination is to take her now away with me, dead # 1 * a’iv© / , 
Save me! save me 1” cried Lucy. • * ; 

“ There will be murder done/* whispered the footpad to Claude]; “for n Je* i 
sake, let her go now.” '*; ' ” * * ‘l-y-- 

“ No—not while 1 have life to hole her.—1 give every one fair warning. '* If 
any of you interfere with me l will blow your brains out I am well armed, and 

• :• i - * . t • - 'm it t - «,.. * ' 
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I will do it. Mjr mind is wouad up to my object, afid I will carry it out, so help. 

me Heaven 1" ” ” . 

The tone of voice in which Duval uttered these words for a few moments 
struck absolute terror into the hearts of all who heard him. Even Lucy, nerved 
as die was by strong passions, shook again. The old woman stamped with rage, 
and advanced two steps, crying— ' ' 

" You would drag my child to a prison ?’* 

“No,” said Claude. “ But I will take care of her. If she is so very fond of 
me as she pretends, why all this fuss about going with me?* 1 , u f to 

11 You do not take her in affection.*■*, , v 

“Certainly not.”. ' \ 

“ Then she shall not go. My children—brave spirits of our ancient tribes 1 
l let loose your wrath against this man. I withdraw all interdiction. 1 no lon¬ 
ger say to you, spare him. But 1 tell you to kilWkill—kill 1**\ f > 

A loud howl of delight came from those on the outside, r*ud one dark figure 
darted into the hut and made an attempt to cast himself *t Claude’s feet, and 
seize him by the ancles, which, if he had succeeded in doing, would have embar¬ 
rassed Claude very much, and indeed, in all probability could have defeated him • 
but Duval was well aware that that mode of fighting was practised by the 
gipsies, and he was prepared to resist it in the only manner in which it can and 
ought to tie resisted.' 

With one of the heavy riding hoots that he had on. he gave the g?*Hy 
who tried the cunning manoeuvre, such a frightful kick in the face, that with a 
yell of pain, he rolled right out of the hut, among hit companions ' 

“Come on," cried Claude, “ 1 km quit e prepared for that species of attack 
Come on, cowards—come on!” ’ *' , [ 

v lt l^as all very well for Claude to say “come on,” but after the reception that 
their comrade had met with, the gipsies did not exactly see the amusement of 
commg on. The old woman suddenly said a something in a loud voice, mi then 
rushing fror the hut, she slammed the door of it shut, 

'" WKat are they going to be about now ?* said Claude to the. footpad,*. 
k >< I cannot imagine. I don’t know what the old gipsy said. Their, language 
is only very slightly known to me. What do you mean to do, Claude, with the 
girl?- ?- ■ , V y . C; h V v ... . % .• . . f -iVL 

“Take her with me, of course. She has fainted. Excess of passion has got 
the better of her at last, and before she recovers I shall, I hope, have her in a place 
of safety. We muse manage to leave the hut, my friend, as quickty as pos- 

* They are barricading the door.” 

“ Indeed! What can that be for ?** 

.SHush! hush! Ah, now I guess.” \ ^ ; Ivi t* * 

'•f^You*guess what?” v, ; Y 

r ..;I^That;they are going to burn us out. Bark, the old, woman is layingvaway 
at a great rate. I think they are about tt do something that she disapproves i , 
the fact is, they care nothing for this girl, for they do not at all acknovdge her 
as orfe of thetn j bu£ the old woman has a certain amount of authority among 
them, which they allowed her to exercise until their own passions-got the upper- 
hand of therii.” 

“ Now, then, you think it is merely an affair of private vengeance against me, 
do you?” - - r^r <■ , * ■ sj,*•« <'&%** x * 

“Yes, the manner in which you have treated two of them has made then 
almost mad, and they Will think nothing of sacrificing Lucy, if, with bar, they can 
sacnfico you. 1 * ? . y *.^ ^«§§p 

“I am sure of it: They keep repeating the word * fire * in their own tongue^ 
and I believe that they will set light to the,thatch of the .hut , 4idwtifit.^c32 
W*\Ak; there is' very, littledoubt but what that will be their game. Now you 
mention it, l ean easily imagine that it is just the sort of thing that would sttg- 
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jest itself to them j and the old woman opposes it on account of Lucy, no 

ioubt/’ 

« gjjg does. 

u p u t out the light, my friehd. 'Without it we shall be better able to judge of 
yhat they are about. The turf upon the hearth will give us sufficient light to 
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DICK TURPIN VISITED BY CIAUDE AND JACK. 


prevent us being taken by surprise through the roof, or by any other extempora¬ 
neous modes of entrance/’ . ; . , 

The footpad put ont the light, and then, as Claude had said, there was a dim 
twilight throughout the little hut from the glowing turfs on the hearth. A very 
strange and unnatural stillness was without, and as Claude felt no doubt of the 
genuineness of. the faint of Lucy, he placed her upon two chairs and waited the 
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result of the gipsies' proceedings, with a most admirable coolness and self.pos¬ 
session, that was much envied by the footpad. 

“ Are you sure/' he said, “ that the girl is not playing you a trick ?" 

* Quite. You mean, do I think the has really fainted V* ,r ♦ / t 
u Yen i that is t. She has played me so many games and, tricks, that 1 am 

• • ' * f ft • A* t hi • rt» * < * •* \ ‘ ' " *■/' » ' + /. i 

suspicious of her, 

** I know her well, my friend* But you don't seem very much cut up b t the 
idea of parting from her?" 

kt I cuv up ?—oh, no. Quite the reverse, tier temper was to ; ;rably violent be¬ 
fore, hit now, I expect, after al’ this, if ifie were to stay with mo, I should never 
have one moment's peace; so I Mg that you wi J take tier, and let me get rid of 
her in any way. I should go in fear of tny very life,’' 

“ I should not wonder. But go to the: window, my fiiend, and both look and 
listen. Yon know something of the dialect of the kihs, and I do not. If you 


“ ■Yoii haveheafd him then f V . . djl 

* f I have ; butyou look td the general safety while 1 adopt a mode of meeting 
the fellow. Where is my haf f^roh, I have it. That Will do. Have you a 

stick V* • \J .>■ 

< “ Yes. Here is one." ^ '■. > 

o Very good. Do not say a word now." 

AH was profoundly still, and Daval took one of the glowing red hot turfs and 
placed it upon the crowd cf his hat, taking the precaution previously to place a 
cold turf under it, so that it should not in a moment, as it otherwise would have 


^CHAPTER CtXXXVI. 

Rtf; • 

CiAUDl HEARS OV DICK TURPIN’S AEREST, AN® tiTRAMlHES TO &*V£ HIM. 

• IV'Ss JF/ 

As he stood in the hui under the hole in the little miserable thatched roof, 
throughjwhich ** will be recollected that'one of the gipsies had mad# an attempt 
to eome down upon Claude, and been so summarily ejected again, ha ooUld just 
see somC portion of the night shy and one star. 

That star Would rapidly, nd doubt, hav# passed over his plane of vision, but 
he kept his eyes fixed upon it, and in the course «f about half a nHuhte it was 


suddenly obscured by something black being thrust before. it«^i 

Claude did not doubt for one moment but that that something was the face of 
a gipsy on the roof, and it was Ibr such a contingency that he had the little 
piece of apparatus ready that we have Doticcd at the ;concki3ion 'of our last 

chapter. ' s ” 4^ic->,le*a|l3giy£By 

The turF was glowing hot, and in one instant, by the aid of to* stick m the 

hat, Claudejthrost it up with sharp and sudden vehemence into the face of thf 
o-ipsy. A yell of pain and rage, and a shower of red hot sparks from the turf on 
to f the % floor the Au^ testified amply toj the^succest of tbg plan* Then there 
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was a rolling sound over the roof, and tlie unmistakable indication of a heavy fall 
outside. • " 

u I rather think," said Claude, “ that I have singed that gentleman’s whiskers, 
if he had any to singe.* 

You must, indeed/’ said the footpad, “ have punished him severely.” 

“ Serves him right. He had no business there." 

“ None in the least. But I should not have thought of such a plan, if I had 
puzzled my brain for twelve mouths upon the subject. Of a truth, Claude Duval, 
you have a most fertile imagination.” 

“ One needs *t, my friend, when one has to deal with such a set of demi- 
lavagea as these gipsies." 

** They are quite savages when they are enraged ; for then they forget that they 
are in a civilised country, and encompassed by the restraints of the law.” 

** Ab, they begin now.” 

“ By Heaven! they do. They have fired the thatch, and the old hut will soon 
he about our ears. What on earth is to be done now, Claude Duval ?’ * 

I “ Don’t be alarmed/’ said Claude; “ all wilinbe well yet.” 

“Think you so?” 

“ I feel assured it will. The walls of this hut are not very strong, my friend. 
Perhaps you know the weakest part. Break through it, and then we will leave 
the place. No doubt, it is the door that is most looked to by the gipsies." 

“ Yes ; but they are all round the hut.” 

“ Never mind that. All will be well. They arc people who deal in threats, 
but nothing else.” 

“I will soon open a way to the heath/ said the footpad. “Nothing is much 
easier to do than that, Claude, in such^a place as this.* 

“ Quick, then/’ 

The footpad set about opening a hole in the wall at the back of the hut, and by 
the tattling of the falling rubbish of which the wall was composed, Claude could 
hear that he was being speedily successful. 

And now ihe hut presented both from without and from within, a very strange 
appearance indeed. The thatch was ali on fire, and blazed up rather freely, while 
the inside was tolerably coo! and comfortable, foi the artificial current produced 
by the flames brought in at every crevice, as well as by the broken window, a strong 
draught of cold air; and no doubt, from without, the appearance was that the 
whole place was in one blaze. 

Claude picked up Lucy, and flung her over his right shoulder, as he said, ir*m 
low tone-r * 1 

Are you ready?* 

“ Quite/* said the footpad. 

f ‘ Very good. Follow me, if you wish to get away ; or, possibly, you would 
rather remain, since it is not against you that the rage of the gipsies is invoked V* 

“ No. It is not against me specially, but yet I feel that this is no place for 
me now. When you are gone, they will want some one to be revenged upon, and 
they may just as well light upon me as not. I will go with you, Claude, if you 
will permit me.’* ^ T *! * 

u Certaidiy. Come on.*’ \ 

The opening that the footpad had made in the wall was just wide enough to 
admit of one persoa only to pass out of the hut by it; and Claude took the | 
lead, In his breast lie bad placed a pair of pistols in such readiness that he could 
avail himself of thesr services at a moment’s notice, and in his right hand he held 
the powerful stick—which was more like a hedge stake than anything else—which 
he had used to thrust the hat, upon which was the lighted turf; into the gipsy’s face. 

Cl ude did not run, or make any undue haste, but he coolly and boldly sallied 
out into the night air. \ ' * *g U 

The footpad was fight enough in saying that the gipsies encompassed the hut, 
for the moment Chorde made his appearance he was seen by the light of the 
blazing thatch, and a dozen voices cried— i 

'&P "Si** • **4/ - w - * j 
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J&“ Down writh Jrlm L Down with him !** ? r .*. * w- s ‘4tCwV«'V 

tf My child! nay child ! Where is my child H shouted the old woman. “ He 
will kill her!" -r >> ; ' . * ; Jv .• r. ffrfcuW* 

“I have him !* said a man, darting forward ; but iu a moment he lay rostrate 
upon the heath with one blow of the stick that Claude carried. ; v; ’ r 

“Takethat,” said a voice; and the sharp report of a pistol immediately 
sounded. The ball went through Claude's hat. about a couple of inches only clear 
of his forehead. He saw by the flash the gipsy who fired it, and m an instant he 
returned the shot; and after a spring into the air, and a shriek, down went the 
gipsy dead upon the heath ! *,-i 

The wild yell that upon this arose from every throat was really something 
awful to hear, and might have appalled many a stout heart; but Claude kept the 
gipsies yet at bay, although, now that matters had got so serious* he did not 
attempt to advance. He well knew that the istol shots would have the effect of 
bringing hk friends to the spot, and he was, therefore, content to wait until they 
should arrive before he attempted anything else. - v < - ,.-r 

The footpad was close behind him, and he whispered— 

" Blood has been shed now, aad thty will murder us !” 

* Oh, no—no. Not at all.” 

‘They will—indeed the will. Why do you not try to rush through them? 
Throw down the girl, and make one bold push for your own safety, Claude—I 


Throw down the girl, and make one bold push for your own safety, Claude--! 


implore you to do so.* ' ,:W- „■ » 

J.if All is well. Do you hear that V l > 1 * 

The footpad listened, and the sound of horses’ hoofs came plainly upon his 
ears, patting the heath with a rapidity of sound that showed they were , rapidly 
approaching the spot of the contest. t , .^ 

“ Ah,” he said, “ I had forgot that you told me you had friends at hand. 
Why did you not summon them sooner V* :~ r i ^ ; p 

“Blood! blood 1** cried the gipsies; and by the light of the now nearly ex¬ 
piring thatch, Duval could see that almost every one of them wasarmedwith a 
knife. They were evidently collecting in astrong body, with the- intention of 

making a rush .at Claude and the footpad. ; 

On :ame the horsemen, and they were close at hand before the gipsies, in the 
state of excitement in* which they were, heard anything of their, approach; and 
when they did, a momentary feeling of consternation induced them to pause. 
That moment was everything to Claude, foi during it Jack and i rereton and the 
young farmer rode tip. ***•♦?? i «; ^ - 4 

u Where are you W cried Jack. <( Is all right t* 

rt Yes, all right/* said Claude ; “ only these gentlemen think of murdering me, 
that’s all.*' . id? * ■’ •*. 

We will be in at the death / 9 cried Jack, “ at any rate, I rather think, Claude.’ 
In an instant the three horsemen dashed through the throng of gipsies, and 
reached the side of Claude, having upset some half dozen of the more violent of 
the gang in their way. -i*\ ... •.*.?’ »> •’ 

' “My horse ? 5 ’ cried Glaude. “Is he with you *.■ .r. ti 
“ Yes. Here,” said Jack; “ I have him by the bridle.” 

“That’s right, Jack. Will you take care of this young lady ? she is an old 
acquaintance of yours.” r - ’% - .»£*) •.( f. -f&J \% 

Who is it-^Lucy V* 4 *. \" -f &£.k % t' •*. i 

ft. >*y gjjgjfcf *’• £ • >%•✓* * : £j* r -l \ X* 

t“Give her to me,” said Jack; “1*11 hold her tight enough. I haveajiyely 
recollection that she used to have some little peculiarities of disposition that she 
Vailed a temper.’* 0 " ;.*■ s-h* ■.:>•*< .■'*%$■* -.•£*. ■+ t -“fti 

1 “And she has them still. Jack. But she has fainted, so will give you no 
trouble. All’s right now. Ah, pop away !’* 

As Claude, mounted, another pistol was fired at the party ; but although (he 
bullet must have come right among them, it did not seem to have don* any 
damage to them. .. i) 
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" Now," said Claude, “ one charge with vigour will carry us through this mob 
of desperadoes, and you must not be at all particular where your horses tread, or 
whose toes come under their hoofs, for they will use their kuives against the 
animals if they can.” 

“ And what’s to become of me ?” said a doleful voice. 

Really, my friend,” said Claude, “ I hope you will forgive me for forgetting 
you for a raomenr. k Get up behind me. My horse will carry double fare as far as 
we want to go, at any rate.*’ 

The footpad was thankful enough to scramble up behind Claude Duval, and 
then the whole party was ready; and what had been said and done during the 
time that they were getting ready had not occupied one quarter of the time that 
we have been compelled to take in the telling of it. 

" Charge.I” cried Claude. 

Every one put his horse to a gallop, and as they each had rather heavy riding- 
whips, and Claude still retained possession of the hedge stake, they did not make 
much of the foe that only made a straggling attempt to oppose them. In the 
course of half-a-dozen seconds they were quite through the throng of gipsies, 
leaving some half-dozen of them sprawling upon the heath. 

“ On—on,” cried Claude. “ Follow me.” 

He took the lead, and rather to the surprise of the friends who were with him, 
he did not take his way to the farm-house, whither they had naturally enough 
concluded he would go first; but he galloped across the common in quite an oppo¬ 
site direction, keeping on at such a pace that none of them could ask him a 
question as to were he was going to. 

He did not continue this speed for long though, and then Jack called out to 
him— 

“Claude, where are you going? This is not the route to the farm.* 

“ No,” said Claude, “ but that is the last place to which I should think of 
taking this girl to, Jack. Our friends there have quite enough trouble upon our 
account as it is.” 

“Do not think of that as a reason,”cried the young farmer. “ We never think 
anything a trouble, Claude, that we do for you ; so that is of no sort of conse¬ 
quence. If you think proper to bring her to the farm, do so.” 

“No,” said Claude; “it is certainly impossible that you could be always on 
the watch to prevent her from escaping from you, or perpetrating some mischief 
that would be worse still. I propose placing her in a private Lunatic Asylum, of 
which I know something, and where they will take her if they are well paid, and 
a9k no questions.” 

“ But she may talk ?” 

“ Oh, yes, and they may listen, but what she says will have about as much 
effect upon those who will listen to her, as though she talked to the trees, or to 
the grass in the meadows. Has she moved, J ack 1” 

“ No.” 

“Indeed! I begin to feel a little uneasy about this long swoon that she has 
fallen into. Can any of you get a light ?” 

“ Yes, I can,” said the young farmer; “ and I have a small lantern hanging 
by my saddle, if it has not been knocked away in that squabble with the gipsies. 
No, here it is.” 

“ Let ns pause a moment by these trees,” said Claude; “ and see, if we can, 
what is the matter with her. I have half a suspicion now that she is only sham¬ 
ming a faint, for these sort of insensibilities seldom last so long as this,” 

They were tolerably clear of the heath, and upon the verge of a rather dense 
cluster of tall trees, among which they now quietly walked their horses, and 
Duval and the young farmer alighted. The latter, after some trouble, succeeded 
in lighting his lantern, which was a small hand one, with a powerful magnifying- 
glass, and a good reflector. 

“ Now,” said Claude, “ we will see what is the matter with this rather violent 
piece of goods.” 
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As he spoke b£ lifted Lucy off Jack's horse, and kneeling upou one knee, he 
ppurted lef upon the other. 

44 Bring the lantern close/' he said. 

“ Here it is,* said the young farmer. 44 Won’t she open her eyes ?" 

- - — - ... - i rrr. 

T. 'fri-im % i^h * 

in, A pistol.bullet has gone 
stone-dead!” ^ J; f 


through the very centre of her forehead, and she is 


CHAPTER CLXXXV1I. ’ 
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fcVGY IS BURIED AMONG THE TREES, AN© CLAUDE HEARS NEWS OF TURPIN. 

Notwithstanding all that had happened to deprive the little party among the 
tree's of much sympathy with such a personage as Lucy, they cou I not help feeling 
something of a shock upon finding that she was really dead. 

For some few moments not one word was uttered by any one, and as they all, 
by the light of. the little lantern that the young farmer had with him, gazed upon 
the lifeless face, no doubt each was busy with his own peculiar reflections upon 
the scene. 

44 Thank God/’ said Claude, breaking the silence, ” that no one here present 
is answerable for this death/ / 

44 No one,” said Jack. 

The footpad stepped forward, and with his hands clasped, he looked dowu at 
the corpse. One tear fell from his eyes, and with a deep sigh, he said-— 

44 So this is the end* Poor girl, 1 don't know now if all thy passion about 
Duval was real or affected; but whichever it was, you have paidt&e penalty ©f it. 
Vou are gone now.” . - . JV,‘ * 

44 Yes, said Claude, f< and let all her faults go with her. Let us, if we say 
anything of her now, poor girl, say that she was wrong-headed blit not wrong- 
hearted., It matters not now if she were only playing a part, or if she re&Jlj felt 
all that she said and did. She is gone.” 

44 Yes gone,'' added the footpad. * 4 Peace go with her. I never thought until 
this moment—” \~ ^ 1^.V 

“What?” said Claude.' ^ 

44 That I cared for her a jot!" 

As he said these words, so few, and yet so expressive of his feeling for the dead, 
he turned sadly away. Claude walket after him, and touching r.m lightly on 
the shoulder, he said— 44 Stop.” ' , Z; 

T he footpad turned round hastily. 

44 There is something yet to be done, my friend,” said Claude. ,, 

14 What : Can you restore her to fife again ?" 

44 No, but we can pay proper respect to the dead. Here, in the open country, 
far away from the fetec soil of the crowded churchyard; let us lay her to rui, 
We will burry her, my friend.” • * *' W ~ f ^ fj" 

The footpar , rasped Claude’s hand, but he said nothing. That pressure was 
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41 How is It possible/’ said the young farmer, “that we can bury her? We 
cannot dig a grave with our nails.'* 

“That is indeed an obstacle,” said Jack. 

“And yet/’ said the footpad <r buried she must be, poor thing. If it take me 
a whole day to scoop a grave for her with a hedge-stake, I will do it. It is my 
duty not to desert even her corpse, whatever you may all think proper to do.” 

He spoke in a tone of voice that was harsh with hardly suppressed g\ 
Claude laid his hand upon his arm, and spoke gently, 

“ Hush, my friend, hush. If wc speak of difficulties, it is only that we may 
devise means to overcome them. Do not fancy that we are going to abandon 
our object. It will be done, let the difficulties be what they may.” 

“ Forgive me for a brief impatience.” 

“It needs no excuse, Jack ; can you think of any mode of operation in this 
emergency ?’* 

“ Yes,” said Jack. “ I think I can go to our friend’s farm here, in less than 
half an hour, and bring back a couple of spades.” 

** Ah i" said the young farmer, “ I did not think of that; I will go, and as I 
know exactly where to lay my hands upon what 1 want, I shall be able to do it 
quicker, and likewise to give no alarm to the family. Shall I go at once on this 
errand, Claude ?” 

** You will please me much, my friend, by doing so.” 

The young farmer did not wait another moment, but availing himself of the 
loan of JackY horse; which was accustomed to a sharp run now and then, he 
set off across the fields at a pace that promised very soon to bring him ^to his 
destination. 

Nothing of any moment, passed during the absence of the young farmer, and 
he returned in much less time than any one could have supposed it possible for 
him to do. He brought w<th him two staved spades, and as he dismounted, he 
said— 

“ I got the spades from an outhouse we have in the garden, and so had no 
occasion to go near the house.” 

“ Then no one knows you have been there V* suggested Claude. 

•* No one.” 

Claude nodded as though he would have said— 

“ I am glad of that,” and then in a clear voice, he said— 

“ At thi* juncture, my friends, let me ask if any of you feel any repugnance to 
promising to keep this affair a profound secret V* 

“ None,” said the footpad. I feel, Duval, that this is a question that is 
solely addressed to me, and I promise that not one word of to-night’s proceedings 
will ever pass my lips.” 

“ I thank you,” said Claude, ** and I tell you frankly my reason for being 
pleased at such a promise. It would much vex Cicely, my wife, to hear of it.” 

“ No doubt. It shall be kept secret.” 

The young farmer took one of the spades, and the footpad took the other ; but 
Claude, throwing off his coat, took it from him, saying— 

“ No, my friend, let me do this last service for the poor girl. You can be a 
spectator and a mourner, and should not b#asked to work at this sad task.” 

The footpad surrendered the spade. Indeed his hands shook so, that if he had 
attempted to persevere in the use of it, it was quite clear that he would have 
made but very small progress indeed with it, while Claude, with his strength and 
perseverance, w T as able, effectually, to aid the young farmer, who had already sys¬ 
tematically begun the work. 

They chose a spot beneath a large sycamore tree, whose spreading branches 
stretched far and wide on all sides, and particularly to the south, and then they 
marked out the grave of the wayward spirit that had brought death upon 
itsi-1% 

As they worked, the gray light of the dawn began slowly to make its appear¬ 
ance, and they extinguished the little lantern, by the aid of whieh they had first 
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begun‘(Heir labours. The moment they put that out,, the coming daylight was 
much more perceptible to them all, and they paused a moment to look-d; it. < 
u We must get our work over soon,’* saic Claude, '** or he daylight will sur¬ 
prise us. # i _. - r- * f f • p. j- » *-f•• ■ f 1 '*’,$■$* ' 

“ Yes/’ said Jack, y it is coming fast. There—there is a sudden gleam of 
light from the east. Do you see it among the tiees ?" 

*' Yes. and the grave is finished/’ said Claude. 

They bad dug about five feet into the earth, and now the young farmer and 
Claude haying got out of the grave, they all carefully .and slowly lifted the body 
and placed it in its last resting place. •• vy^' 

u Mv large cloak, Jack,” said Claude. 

. •* Yes, it is here,” said Jack.' 

Claude took it and laid it four times doubled over the corpse, and then they 
replaced the mould, and as the young farmer had carefully laid aside the turf 
from the surface, he relaid it again, so that but very slight traces of any inter* 
ference with the ground was left. The spare mould they scattered for and wide 
among the trees ; but before the, work was quite finished the farmer jtpproached 
the footpad, 1 and taking a little volume from his pocket, he said* * 
t( I brought you this. Would you like to use it?” 

It was a book of Common Prayer, and, of course, contained the service for the 
dead. • . »> jj j _ .. , -r <■«. * - -- * y-»- 

""** Yes—yes,” he said, eagerly j. <f yes. I thank you for this. Indeed, I thank 
you for this.” ’ /\ * . X' * \ ' 


likely enough she might have succeeded in doing what she wished ; but Claude 
stood as firm as a rock, and when she darted towards him,-he caught the wrist of 
the arm she had raised against him, and with the other hand flung her some dis¬ 
tance off, and she roiled right ©rer the newly covered up grave of Luev. 

« Let her be," cried Claude. “She is mad,,I do think.” 

* It- would appear that the gipsies had relied upon the old hag being successful 
in taking the life of Ckude; for they had not followed up this sudden yell, of 
war cry, by any attack. No doubt, that was merely for the purpose of petiifying 
the little parry with sudden fright, so that the old woman mighty oefore the 
sudden surprise had ceased, plunge the knife into Claude's heart. 

If this had succeeded, it is very probable that the rest of the party would have 
round t difficult to resist an impetuous at ! ack from the gipsies r but the failure 6f 
the hag made all the difference; 













CLAUDE AND JACK Y/ArCIilNQ TUB LANDLORD OP THE INN IN HIS SLEEP. 

The most available Weapon h* could use In a c ose encounter with the gipsies, 
ao as to ward off their knives, which were really dangerous, was the spade with 
which he had assisted the young farmer to dig Lucy’s grave; and that it the 
hands of such a man as Claude Duval- was, in truth, a most formidable imple¬ 
ment of oflence as well as of defence. ; e ^ * 

The young farmer had the other spade. Jack held a very heavily loaded riding 
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There was quite sufficient dayiightnow for the gipsies to see perfectly well what 
had happened, and how completely the har had failed in her murderous intent. 
They just hesitated long enough to enable those whom they carae to attack, to 
get thoroughly upon tlnir guard. 

“ Do not run," cried Claude. “ Stay and face the n. They are arrant cowards 
at the best of times. I know them well.” 
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whip in both b«,nda, one blow from which he well knew wa enougl to knock 
down any man. Mark Breretomhad a sword’ by his side, wftich he now drew 
and put himself upon the defensive-* so that our party, although small, liras wtUljjj 
prepared. •/' i n si* ; \ j j 

They had nob however, very long to wait, before, with a wild scream of rage, 
about thirty of the most desperate-looking fellows of the gipsy race that could 
veil be conceived, made their appearance from among the trees, and tried, by one 
sudden rush, to overcome all opposition, and crush their foes, 
i This was not so easiiy done, however. Our friends stood shoulder 10 shoulder 
in a small half circle, and well they sustained the sudden shock of the gipsies’ 
assault. Claude, with his spade, knocked no less than four of them prostrate in 
the course of as many moments. Two othei s fell before the young farmer, and the 
heavy riding whip wielded by Jack, did great execution. | T 

| One athletic fellow, who made a dash at Mr. Brereton, wag run right through 
the body in a moment, and Brereton had to pat up his foot to throw him off his 
sword.' • 'X \ h • ‘ •*”■-»'* 

This reception certainly staggered the gipsy crew; and seeing more than a 
third of their number put hors de combat in about a minute and a half, they 
wavered. One voice then cried out-— . , . . / I 

M Forward 1 kill them—they are exhausted now—kill them all 1 They have 
murdered the girl! Blood for bloodI” „v '/■- jSjr 

The sound of that voice seemed to animate the gipsies; and collecting all their 
strength and all their ferocity, they made another dash at the little party; tout as 
our friends had not received any injury whatever worth the mentioning, and none 
at all that they felt at the moment, they stood firm, and thir result of tbk second 
attack pf the gipsy crew was something very similar to the first. Some half, 
dozen more fell to the ground, either dead or totally insensibla from serious 
hurte. >• • ' ~ ' •'"V'"’ •' )" i r 1 


& la 
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CLAUDE TAKES A HASTY RIDJ6 TO OXFORD. 

After this second check, the gipsies were by far too much redaeed in ijumbe? 
to hazard a third attack. With a yell of rage and disappointment, tlify set Off in 
full retreat among the trees; and in the space of a moment or twq hot one W|S fo 
be seen, except such as lay upon the ground at the fees of their victors. > J •'/ 

■4 ti *j«hig Is pleasant!” cried Claude. r ^ ? . • 

*■* Wry/* said Jack. 

Is anybody.hurt of us ?” 

•* All right,” cried the young farmer and Mark Brereton. 

In a moment, then, the footpad answered— 

*' A slight scratch/ he said, as he appeared stanching the blood that flowed 
from a knife-wound in his arm. “ A slight scratch, that is all,*' 

“ How did you get it ?” said Claude. - • • f * 

« Wiry, I saw that you all had enough to do in front, so, knowing wen what 
the gipsies are, I kept an eye on one man, andjvms rewarded by seeing a fello^r 
stealing along, with a knife in his hand, to a mm. you all behind. I closed with 
him, and he gave me this bit of a scratch, that" all.” 

“ And where is he V* ^ / 

u Lying over there. It strikes me his head had two or three hare nooks 
against that bit of root of the chesnut there, that sticks out of the ground so sin¬ 
gularly, and is as hard as iron.” f & ,tlJ T 1 

f * It strikes me so too,” said Jack, who stepped for a moment over to where the 
man was lying. ‘/ Nobody can deny that the fellow had some brains,” 

4 “ How do you mean. Jack.?*' said Dlaude. J 

n Wuy, they are lying principallv oa the ground by his aide. 

■■ ■ ■ ■ 
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" Well, I shouldn’t wonder,” said the footpad. " He would be rather trouble¬ 
some, so I was forced, in a manner of speaking, to do the best I could with him.” 
" Where is the old woman ?” said Claude. 

“ Dead, I think,” said Brereton, as he wiped his sword in the grass. "Sheis 
lying on the grave here, quite gone, I think." 

" Nobody hurt her/’ said Claude. “ I was careful only to throw her; and a 
fall upon the green sod here could not kill her. If she be dead, passion has rikore 
to do with it than violence.” 

/ 

As he spoke, he approached the grave upon which the old hag lay, in exactly 
the attitude she had fallen in when Claude cast her from hhn. He stooped 
slightly over her, saying— 

"Foolish woman, we have no animosity against you. If you live, go and join 
your people in peace, so far as we are concerned. 

The old woman moved slightly. 

“ Oh, she is all right/’ cried Claude. 

“ You will let me go she said, faintlyj' 

" Certainly. Get up and be off with you. I can assure you we are none of us 
solicitous of your very agreeable company.” 

" Re careful of her, Claude,” cried the footpad, who, v. ith the assistance of 
Jack, was binding a handkerchief round his wounded arm. " Be careful of her 
She has as many tricks as an oid fox.” 

" Thank you/’ said Claude. 

. He only slightly turned his head towards the footpad to say these two words, 
and on the moment, seeing her opportunity, the hag was on her knees in a moment 
and made a stab at his breast with the knife which she had, despite her tumble, 
retained, and cunningly hidden. 

" Now I am avenged !” she cried. 

The knife broke off short by the hilt against Claude’s breast, as though it had 
been made of iron. In another moment. Mark Brereton had seized the old 
woman round the waist, and held her tight. 

"How is this, Claude V* he said. ".Do you wear armour ?” 

" Armour?” 

“ ^ es. The knife broke off your breast as it would off a good cuirass. It has 
saved you.” 

" But I have no cuirass. .1 never thought of such a thing. 

He hastily tore open his vest as he spoke, and then, in a moment, it was seen 
what had saved him. The point of the knife had happened to come precisely 
against a rather massive gold watch that Claude had m his pocket, and so he 
had been effectually saved. There was a clear indentation in the outside case 
of the watch ; and as he held it up, he said— 

" Tin’s is a lucky escape, indeed, my friends. This watch has saved mv life, 
and 1 will never part with it.” | , 

" You ought not, said Brere’on j " but, in the meantime, pray tell me what I 
am to do with this mad old woman.” 

• " I’ll soon relieve you of her !” cried Jack. 

Taking from his pocket a stout cord. Jack now, after same little difficulty, 
tied the old woman’s wrists together. 

"Now,” he said, "I shall have the pleasure, madam, of effectually preventing 
you from being mischievous for some time to come, by making you fust to one of 
these trees.” . . v v 

" My bitterest malediction light upon you all!” cried the hag, while her eye* 
Hashed with passion. * ■ .a. 

I ■'**Have away/’ said Jack, “ we like *to hear it. Besides, it will keep you out 

more mischief. Only remember, that your cursing us has just about as njuet 
fffect as if, by your maledictions, you strove to uproot one of these old trees.** ^ 

’•Revenge/—I will have my revenge T’ • f' 

*• Doubaess you will, when you can.”. . * • 

..— ■ 
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Despite all her struggles—and, at times* they were rather furious—Jack tied 
her fast to a tree, and there he left her to rave or swear at her leisure. 

'‘What is to be done V* said Brereton.to Claude. 

“ Nothing, that I know of,* he said; “ but as a matter of choice, now, to leave 
this place. Ail that has happened here, disagreeable as it is, has only been a 
matter ot force with us. We did not choose it, and so we cannot help it. Let 
as all go to the farm, and from tiiere we can separate as our different routes and 
inclinations may lead us. Jack and I are for the road again. 0 

“And so am I/’ said.the footpad, “ until, by some luc y chance, I can get hold 


“ You won’t go, my friend,” be said. " We tried it once. There is a destiny 
in these things.*’ ~ 

“ Think you so V* 

u I am sure of it. But help me with the horses here. It is something more 
than a lucky thing that the gipsies did not find out where we had. stowed them, 
or we should have had to walk, for a certainty, from this place.” 

“ Yes,? said the footpad. “ I know them well. They would have gloried in 
slaughtering them.** 

Fortunately, as Jack said, the cattle had been, while the grave was being dug, 
placed in a secure position among the trees; and now they were brought out quite 
fresh and ready for a good start. 

“ I shall never forget this place as long as I live,*' said Claude. “This affair 


“ I don’t think,* said the footpad, “ it will ever be known. Of course, the 
dead bodies will be found ; but as they are all gipsies, it will be considered that 
they have had some fracas among themselves, and so a number of them have come 
by death, and everybody with a poultry yard will rejoice'accordingly. 

“ Then,” said Claude, as they all rode off, “ you think they will not themselves 
—I mean these who escaped—say anything about it?” 

“ Notone word.* 

“ It is better that they should not.” 

“ But you, Claude, and all of us, will be marked men by the gipsy tribe; 
and if ever they have an opportunity of being revenged upon us, you may depend 
that they will.” 

“ Naturally enough,* said Claude. 

“Do you hear,” said Jack, “ what a racket that old woman makes, swearing 
and cursing us at such a rate?” 

_ . _ " _ _ « w ■ « Ml « , 1 « • . 1 l1 > 


** You are pretty certain that no one kutw of your visit to the farm for the two 

spades ?” r 4 ,< - . * ,, i c „ . 1 < l> . ' 

“ My brother only saw me, and him I cautioned to say nothing. While I was 
getting the spades, he fetched me the prayer-book, which, it appeased, your 
friend was well pleased to have.* \ Al , 
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“ Just so. I would not have the mind aud the peace of Cicely disturbed by 
this adventure on any account.’* 

“ Theieis no occasion.** 

“ Not the least; and I am extremely obliged to you, for the discretion you 
have showed in the matter. | 

I " Do not mention that. If I or any of my family can, by any possible 
means, do you a service, you know what great pleasure it gives us.’* 

| { * Yes, I do know it, and 1 feel grateful accordingly ; but here we are at home. 

I always call this house home, for such is the character of the feeling that comes 
over me when I reach its threshold.*’ 

“ And there is Cicely!” 

" Cicely ! So early up?** 

Ah! yes, Duval. "She, doubtless, has been a little alarmed at your protracted 
absence.. .1 warrant she left her chamber as soon as daylight enabled her to see 
her way.” 

1 should not wonder. Cicely—Cicely !’* 

Cicely ran across the farm yard to the little gate at which they had all 
halted. * i 

“ Ah, you are safe ?” she said. 

“ Safe !*’ said Claude, quietly. '• Yes, to be sure, Cicely. How could we be 
otherwise? We have not been in more than common daager.’* 

" What do you call common danger, Claude?” 

** Why, have you not heard that ?** 

“ ’Tig dangerous to eat, to drink, to sleep. 

To walk ?” 

“ Yes, Claude ; but your dangers, I &ra assured, are generally of a much more 
stringent character.” 

“ And who assures you. Cicely, of that ?** 

" My own heart, Claude.” 

This little dialogue took place between Claude and Cicely as they walked up 
the avenue together of the garden towards the house, for they had left the 
farm-yard, anil had taken a slight round to the homestead. 

“ You wiil now remain for a time said Cicely. 

"Yes, for a time.** - 

f f How long, Claude ? I like not the tone in which you say ‘for a tune.* You 
will stay all day ?" A 

'* Nay, dear Cicely, that I cannot. I can but breakfast, and then be off; but 
if it be at all possible for me to return by about midnight, I will do so. 'Do not. 
however, construe this hope of mine into a positive promise.' 

*• I must.” 

“ Nay, do not; for I cannot tell what may detain me. 
what adventures befal me at times ; and were X to tel! you all 
“ Why do you pause V 
“ Because I was going to 3ay, were I to tell you alh you would not be able to 
slee. so soundly a-nights, as, in truth, I hope you do, and wish you to do. 
Besides, if I were to make positive promises about being here at certain hours, 
without leaving myself the smallest latitude ot action, if anything occurred that I 
came not, you would picture to yourself the worst that could happen, when, per¬ 
haps, it was very far, indeed, from the truth.** 

'* You are right in that, Claude/* 

“ I feel that I am. Let me then go without a promise, and come when I can/* 
Cicely’s reason told her, that this was by far the best an angement that could 
be made ; and after a few moments, she acquiesced in it completely. They all 
sat down to an ample, breakfast at the farm-house, and at its conclusion, Claude 
and Jack again sought their steeds, and mounting, took to the roadf^.; . ? f ri! 

They, struck off to the high road to Guildford at a gentle, trot across the 
{meadows. 
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criminal, the Attorney-general might come down by order of the Treasury to con¬ 
duct the prosecution.’’ 

“Oh, indeed.” 

“ Yes, sir. And now you know all about it. Of course, I very sincerely hope 
he will be hung, as no doubt you do ; so I beg that you will not impede me any 
longer, sir." 

“Certainly not—go on. Good day.” 

u Good day, sir. Y ou are a Very active officer, indeed, and about the stupidest 
fellow I ever met with,” added the lawyer’s clerk to himself as he rode on, for he 
had quite [mistaken Claude's look of concern, when he heard of Dick Turpin’s 
peril, to stupidity and a difficulty of comprehension. 

The moment the clerk was out of sight, Claude rode to where Jack was waiting, 
and told him what had passed. 

“Why didn’t you stop him ?” said Jack. 

“ Because it would nave done no good. We should not have liked killing him, 
and if we had dismounted him, and started off h*s horse, he could have walked to 
London in a couple of hours. I did think of stopping him, but upon consideration 
I did not see that it would do the smallest good to Dick Turpin ; so I abandoned | 
the idea of it.*’ 

“You are right, Claude.” 

“But 1 am not going to abandon Dick, for all that. What say you to a trot to 
Oxfoid, Jack?” 

“ With all my heart, if you think you can do any good ; and if you dont’t think 
so, we may as well go, as something may turn up when we get there.” 

“Jack, £ thank you for those words; they show a proper spirit. So let us be off 
at once. Our horses are fully equal to the job ; and we shall be there in six hours 
from hence, l think, or thereabouts.” 

“ Easy,” said Jack. 

They'did not pause another moment, but turning their horses’ heads in the 
required direction, off they went at a good pace, although not a distressing one, 
for knowing the distance that lay before them, they were too judicious to tax their 
steeds for the first twenty miles, to the peril of seeing them perform the rest of 
the journey with difficulty. 

“ How are you off for money, Claude ?” said Jack, when they were in a lonely 
part of the road, after having riden about twelve miles or so. 

“ Pretty well. I think I have somewhere about eighty pounds by me.” 

“ And I have more.” 

“ More Jack? ’ 

“ Yes ; you forget that you frequently lend me sums of money, saying, ‘Take 
this, .Tack/ or * Mind this for a rainy day, Jack,’ or something of that sort; but I 
take care of it all; so if cash will do Dick any good, I think we shall have plenty. 
I speak because we should not allow ourselves to lose any time by crying 4 stand 
and deliveri’ to anyone upou the road.” 

“ No, Jack, we will let the world go free for once m a way. Oxford is our 
destination, and we will not turn out of our route or stay upon it longer than will 
he necessary to give our horses bait a little, on, any account.” 

“ Very good, Claude, I think that is the-right course.” 

“ After completing the first twenty miles, tney halted for a whole hour, during 
which lh .iy refreshed themselves and their horses, letting the latter have a careful 
grooming, and a light feed, after which they were nearly as fresh as when they 
had first started in the morning. 

“ I want to do all the rest of tne distance now,” said Claude, “ without a halt 
of more than ten minutes or so, once or twice.” 

“ That we can do, easily. I should advhe that after the next five miles we 
give the horses a pot of old ale each, and then I don’t think they will flag’if we 
were to ride right through Oxford/’ 

“ It shall be done. Jack.” 

Tiiey halted at a pretty Jttle road-side inn, to give “the horses the ale, and just 
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as they had finished drinking it, a corpulent man came to the door of the i inn 
with an immense bell-shaped barrelled ! lnnderbnss in his hands, and pointing it 
full upon Claude, he called out— - k *•',«**» 

I “ Stop, both of you—I know you; You stopped me once when I was in my 
dg, ana took away one hundred and twenty pounds from me. You know you 
did. You are Duval, and the other rogue I don*! know." ,• 

** Well*” laid Claude, “I'll tell you, * They call hina Blwetffaway, and that's 
what I'm waiting for you to do, you stupid old pump. What's the use of that 
blunderbuss to you ?'* , 4 . vj 

“ 1*11 soon let you know what use it is of, if you don't atop. Quick, Jem! 
Bob! Get a couple of ropes to tie up these two highwaymen with. I will take 
them both to London/' «. , r v'v*- jU* 

“Weil,” said Claude, “I'm sorry that I have not a blunderbuss to meet you 
with. If 1 had, we could make a regular duel with them both; but her is a little 
pop-gun in the shape of a pistol which will do.” ^ t J-, 

. The moment Claude produced a pistol, the corpulent man cried— 5 1 ,i J 
“All right, only I. like to have first fire; so here goes/* v* id; > r i -, * * 

As he spoke, he pulled the trigger of -the blunderbuss, when, instead of dis¬ 
charging itself in the proper manner, it burst with a stunning report; and the 
last Claude and Jack saw of, the, corpulent man, were his heels in the air, as he 
lay npon his back In the passage of the inn. Q, ■ *, i 

‘ “ Come on, Jack," sa Claude, “ 1 expected some such an end to this adven¬ 
ture. Those old blunderbusses are really never to be depended upoa.’V > 1 ,■ 

, Really, Claude, you take things remarkably easy. What if it had gone off 
all right and riddled you with bullets V* ; - » 

“ I don't think, Jack, that it's my fate to he ported off in such a way. I have 
stood fire so often and never come t# much hurt, that I seem now to have a blind 
confidence in my. good fortune, it may fail me some city, though, for all that, 
and when it does, I shall not complain. Push on. Jack/* I. 

They went on at a good pace, and the effect of the ale they had given to their 
horses was tolerably manifest, for they did not draw rein again until> they reached 
an inn not above three quarters of a mile from Oxford. x*tt ’*• ;»'/> v 

“ We will put up here, Jack,*' said Claude, ** and no doubt we shall get all 
the news if we ask our landlord to join us in a bottle of wine." -r* H 
“It's more than likely,* said Jack. >( • t , .>• h <? i ‘ 

The horses were put np and well attended to—Claude asked for a private room, 
and then desired that a couple of bottles of wine should be brought him, and the 
two beat beds kept for them. Ac order,'too, for supper wag given, oi quite an 
ad libitum character, so that fh£ landlord thought two such guests were well 
worth waiting on himself, f , ’? ’ » , it • * ;» . ty 1 ^ 

We should have premised that Jack had doffed his groom’s costume and wore 
rather a dashing suit of brown cloth. Claude still retained about his costume a 
rather clerical look, and it became him very well indeed, -i-ivi *>-51 , ‘ 

. After the wine was on the table, the landlord came into the room with many 
bows and'smirks. .. m Q 7 ■/ [ft ./•** 

“I hope, gentlemen,” he said, “ the wine is to your liking?? 

* Vsry good,", said Claude. “ Pray sit down and take a glass of it with us, 
landlord ."7 !nT t h < v 

t{ Oh sir, you really do me too mnch honour." - > 

The landlord, notwithstanding it was too much honour, drew a chair and sat 
down with his very kind and urbane guests, and after a few glasses of wine had 
betrii partaken of, Claude said in an easy off-handed manner— ; 

“ Is there any news stirring in Oxford ?" « 1 - j u- r. 

“Why, sir,” said the landlord, “at assize time we have lots of news of some 
sort or other; but everything is now taken up with the capture of Dick Turpin 
‘the highwayman." ^ 

“ What, the celebrated Turpin V* *ia.. r < f 

“ The very same, air.” 















THE JEW CONCOCTING PLANS FOE THE RESCUE OF DICK TURPIN. 

' Ob, that was it, was it?” 

** Yes, they caught him in bed, gentlemen. But I hope you like this wine ?” 
ff Ve y well, indeed. I think among us we may manage another bottle oi it 
when these two are done ; and in the meantime you will oblige us very much 
landlord, by telling us how Turpin was captured, and by whom.” 
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The landlord smiled his best smile, for it was not every day that such good 
customers came to his house. 

'* Gentlemen/’ he said, “ I can tell you the whole particulars.” 

“And we should like to know, too,” added Jack, ** what specific offence they 
are going to try him for.” 

! u That I can tell you likewise, gentlemen, as well as any man, It is fjb rob¬ 
bing the Provost of Magaalen College on this very road, and not two hundred 
yards from this house.'* * »' .. 

** IndeedP* said Jack. •> .'/fe 1 ' V *'C, ' VtH) ;1 ' 

** What assurance," said Claude. 

“ Worse than assurance,” added the landlord/?/fb£ of course £entlemen, ypu 
are aware, that the Provost is a Doctor of Divinity/* 

‘'Exactly.** ‘ 

.« Well then, gentlem en, the Provost has a qmet little aag that te likes a ride 
upon every afternoon, and about four days ago he passed this door on his nag, 
but be did not come home on it.’* ' . r > 4 - * 

M How so ?** s • u : J 

f* Why it appears that after he had got some distance past this house, he met 
Turpin on bis horse, although, of course, the Proyost did not know him from 
Adam. Dp ride® Turpin to him and says— 

** /Sir- can you telt me the exact time ?* 

“Well, the Provost did not much like his looks,but he took out his watch and 

toldhim.'i^' # /<!..* J{V£‘”**'*. 5'/'' 

“ * Does that watch keep good time V said Turpin. 

** ‘ Sir,* said the Provost, wh[o was rather proud of his watch, which was worth. 
& hundred guineas, ‘sir/itkeeps better time, than the clock of Magdalen 4 




College. 



*\ i Oh, then/ said Turpin, ‘ I will trouble you for it, as I often want to know 
the exact time. You see, sir, I am a highwayman, and have, in consequence, what 
people call a bad character. Now in this country, if you give a dog a bad name 
you had better hang him, and as I am often accused of crimes at places I never 
saw. your correct watch will be a very handy thing when I want to prove an 

m" I, ; .r ; : :- ‘ ' J ■ J 

“How cool/’ said Jack, , , §. ,, . ~ 

•* Very/* said Claude/ / 

“ You may well say “that, gentlemen. Well, upon this, he took the watch from 

« the Provost, and besides that, he made him give up his purse containing tweaty 
pounds, and then he forced him to dismount from his nag and started it off down 
y-' the London fcoad, and because he did not dismout quick enough, Turpin threw 
the reverend doctar*s hat and wig into a ditch.** >4> ? / 

f( Unon mv aroni ” said Glanda. “ that was toa had * r 


m 


“ Yot» may well say that, gentleman. The poor Provost had to come here to 
this bouse on foot, and send for a chaise to Oxford, to take him home; And when 
he got to the college, he offered a hundred pounds reward to any one who would 
apprehend the highwayman;who had robbed him, and he gave a good description 


of-him, so that the police of Oxford all said it could be no other* than Dick. 
Turpin. But still be wouIdKaVe £ot cleairoff Tf 1 he had only chosen to ride 
away, but instead of that he came into Oxford and put up at the Jfihree Kings Inn, 


away, but instead of that he came into Oxford and put up at the T» rst Kings Inn, 
and the landlord of it. gave notice to the .officers, and they caught him in bed and 
had him handcuffed before he was very well awake to what was goi% on, ’* | v 
‘/ Ah/* said Claude, ‘*1 understand how it was then. You may depend that 
if he baa not been caught napping iu such a way. Dick Turpin would hats given 
them some trouble/ " 
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“ Not a doubt of it, sir.” 

“ And is he to be tried ?” 

“ Why, yes, sir. The assizes were on, so he was committed at once, and as 
there is always a second gaol delivery during the assizes, he will no doubt be com¬ 
fortably hungj for they say that the big-wigs, meaning the judges, sir, are quite 
resolved to get rid of him.” 

“ But they will give him a fair trial ?" 

V Oh, yes, gentlemen. Everything will be regular enough ; but you see it's a 
very clear case, indeed; and there aint the shadow of a chance for him. He 
will be hung, and between you and me, gentlemen, he will be a good riddance, 
for. those sort of gentry make the roads unsafe, and do the Inns a deal of harm. 
Now thereby another something like him ; 1 mean Claude Duval. They tell me 
that on the London side of Uxbridge, he does just what he likes.’* 

“ Is that possible V* 

“ It is, indeed, sir. I am credibly informed of it, I assure you, on the most 
comnetent authority.” 

f j Well,” said lack, “ if Duval ever stops me, he shall find out that he has 
made a mistake.” 

Oh, but, sir, he has another ruffian with him.” 

“Has he?” said Claude. Then if that other ruffian ever stops me, he 
shall find out that it shall not be for nothing.” ,. 

“■Well, gentlemen, I only wish you two could meet them both.” 

“I fear that is hot likely,” sau Claude. “But where is Dick Turpin confined 
now, landlord %*■ . 

“ In the gdoij and he is tolerably safe. They had him In the spinning house 
for a time, but they did not think that safe enougn. He won’t get away,you may 
depend upon it.” \ 

*?That’s a comfort,”! said Claude, '* at all events. We are very much obliged 
to you, landlord, for these particulars. We will leave our horses here and take a 
walk into the city, and then come back to rest, for we are rather, tired.” 

“ Very good—very good gentlemen. The best beds shall be at your service, and 
better I am sure are not to be found in the whole county, to sav nothing of the 

• . «) t> V A / A * X it I , • . j * 0 * * 

city. ' «. * . - < 

“ Thank you,” said Jack. “ We snail no doubt bts very well satisfied.’* 

They then rose, having made a highly favourable impression upon the Innkeeper, 
and on foot they walked into Oxford. They soon found upon reaching that 
place that the sole topic of conversation was of the apprehension of Dick Turpin'S 
and after a consultation between themselves, Claude said— 

“ There is Dne thing, Jack, that we must make up ournj.nds to, let the risks be 
what they may ; that is, to save Dick. I am quite resolved to encounter an\ 
difficulty rather than let him perish.” 4 • v V v - V 

“Any I likewise,” said Jack. ' / •» 

“Very good. From all we can hear of the old jail, it is a crazy enough struc* 
ture, and if Dick were net heavily ironed, I have not the least doubt but that fc* 
would make his escape from it.” •.. 

“To.be sure he would, Claude. But cannot we, who are not ironed at all 
contrive to get at mm in some sort t- 1 way V* f «*• 

“ You' have anticipated my idea, Jack, There are two thir gs, however, necessary 
to do before we could, with any chance of success, attempt Dick’s rescue from the 
jail. One of them is to procure a plan of the prison, an d the other 1 is to ascertain 


“‘Probably'so, but not; impossible', There is an oldVork'pn the anti^jtiekx)lf 
Oxford, in which I know there is a plan of this jail, and what; can be a more 
likely place to find such a work in, than in Oxford itself.” v ^ 5 

“ Let’s come then,” said Jack, “ to the best bookseller’s in this place, and see 
if we can get it.’ -t & 


if we can get it/ l • ; ^' 

• , "At need not particularise the interview of Claude and Jack with a, smiling 

i- . .. ... _____ ■ * "" ,nh ’ * •* "flPf ■ S 
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Oxford bookseller ; suffice it to say, that without any difficulty they got the book 
they wsnted, for which they had ‘to fay two guineas and then they Jiotli 
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repaired to a private room in an hotel, "ana studied well the plan of the jaiL They 
found that the cells of any strength were only six in number, and that they were 
numbered in regular order, and in a part of the prison called ‘The Inner 
Keep.’ . 

“ That will do,* said'Jack. 

“ Yes, so far. Jack; and now we must find out some house of entertainment to 
which the officials of Tthe pri on are in the habit of going. Then is al ways some 
such place near to every jail.** ‘\y 

Thi latter object was much easier accomplished than even the; former, and 
Jack and Claude were soon seated in the parlour of a public-house near the 
prison, with a glass of brandy-and-water before each of them. They trusted to 
their own natural acuteness in finding out the sort of person they wanted.. 

In the course of ten minutes a burly looking man came into the parlour and 
tat down next to Claude. He got Claude over any little difficulty in opening th» 
conversation with him, by saying, as he rubbed his hands together—* 

“ A nice day, sir, out of doors.” . . ' 1 ■ 1 

Those three words “ out of doors* were quite sufficient to" convince Claude that 
the m&u was one of the prison officials, and he said in a cool assured tone, “ Ob, 
yes, my friend. You are off duty, now, I suppose V* ., i ^ 

*« You mean at the jug ? Oh, yes, I get half an hour three times a day, when 
I ain't on the outer lock ’ y * fl 

Claude pushed his glass of brandyand-water towards him, as he added— 

«' I hope you will keep Dick Turpin safe now you have got him.” ; ' ^ ! 

The man took a long draught at the hot steaming liquid, before he answered, 
and then, with what he thought was a very knowing wink, he said— 

• “ l oelieve you; catch weasels asleep? We have got him safe enough,’* 

V But he is a desperate fellow.*' 

,r Let him be.” ,, ; 

u And he will break out of prison if you don’t mind.’ 

“But we will mind.' We have got him in number six, and if he gets out of 
that, I will give him leave.*" 

• 4 Number six ?" ...... 

; “ Yes. In course, you don't know, but number six is in the inner-keep, and 
there he is as safe as ninepence; and besides, he's got half-a-hundre* weight of 
irons on him, so vou needn't be afeeid of his getting away. Hat h* I 

*• Well, that's'satisfactory,” said Claude, giving ack a aly kick mder the 

table. Jf : *i H 

'f' •* Very,” said Jack. . 

“ It's to be hoped they will hang him," added Claude, as he again pushed the 
glass to the man, and then as before, the turnkey took his drink before he replied; 
placing the empty glass upon the table, he said, as he drew a long br< i*h— 

■“ Hang him? of course. That’s settled." . v If: < 

44 But he ain’t tried.” . - . - , L 

« No matter, it’s settled. Thank you, for me, sir ; I must be off now, my 
fttime is just upon up. If you stay in Oxford a lew days longer, for I tah ; it you 
are only visitors, you will'see Dick Turpin tucked up, • 

« We shall certainly stay. Good evening to you, ' 

Good evening, and your servant, gentlemen*”,* 

The official personage who had made the revelation regarding Dick be.jg m 
number six in the inner-keep, then took himself o much to e ic o 
and Claude, who now waited to consult with each ©tier, as to r [what was to be 
done immediately regarding the preparation for attempting the rescue of Dick 
from the old prison, - . ( , 1 
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i , CHAPTER CXCI. 

A PERILOUS .NIGHT ADVENTURE IN OXTORD. 

From ihe experience that our readers have had of Claude and his friend and 
companion Jack, it may be well supposed that in their cogitations concerning 
what was to be done for the rescue of Dick, they did not throw aside any pos¬ 
sible plan that might suggest itself, on account of any dangers that might sur¬ 
round it. 

On the contrary, it is highly probable that to those most adventurous spirits, 
danger was a kind of excitement, that was now in a manner essential to their 
existence, and there was one thing they felt convinced of, namely, that the most 
dangarous path was generally the most direct to any object. 
tf< Well, Jack,” said Claude. t( What is your conclusion V’ 

" In good faith,” said Jack, “ I cannot come to one; but if I mistake not very 
much, Claude, you have/’ 

“ You are right.” 

“ Then let me hear it, Claude, not that I may in any shape or way criticise it, 
but that I may be prepared, to carry it out as far as my powers will let me. You 
are far more more fertile in expedients than I am.” 

“ I don't know that, Jack. But you must have observed that next door to the 
jail in which Dick is confined there is a glover’s shop.” 

** Yes, Claude.” 

“ Well, then, Jack, it strikes me that we must get admittance to the prison in 
some way through that house, after its inhabitants have all retired to rest. It is 
rather something new to break into a prison, especially when such as you and I, 
Jack, are concerned in the affair; but 1 really think, for once in a way, we can 
manage it.” 

“No doubt of it, Claude.” 

“ Then you do not think that there is anything extravagant in my proposal, 
Jack?” « 

“Very far from it. When one of our prolession breaks out of a prison, be oi 
course labours under every, possible disadvantage, and such tools and implements 
as he requires for the purpose he has to get in with much risk and difficulty ; but 
we being upon the outside, and perfectly free to possess ourselves of what means* 
and appliances we like, may surely break in.” 

“I am glad, indeed, Jack, that you view it in that spirit. We will, from the 
plau of the prison, we have got, make a careful sketch of our route to Dick's 
cell, and at midnight we will come into Oxford, and commence our enterprise/' 
Good,” said Jack. “ I am willing. What shall we need in the way of tools 
and implements w g . ■ 

“A couple of the best ropes we can get, each forty feet in length, some strong 
grappling hooks, and your picklocks, which you know how to use as well, iack, 
as any man breathing, and I will take with me a small crew-bar of iron. 
Our pistols we will, of course, keep prepared, so that, I think, we may defy &uy 
accidents/ '• / 

u I hope so, Claude.” 

“ Then come along, and let us make our purchases, and after that we will go to 
our inn,.and get our supper, and, then, if possible, we will get back to the town 
without our host knowing that we have left the inn at all.” 

“ That, too, may be managed, Claude.” 

^Fhey both now left the public-house, where they hsd been so signally success¬ 
ful in getting the information they sought, and sallied into the prineipal street of 
Ox lord to purchase the various articles they wanted. 

£ In such «, place as Onford they did not find much difficulty in suiting them 
selves with the ropes and the hooks. At a cutler's, too, Claude purchased two 
capitally-made small crow-bars, so that they repaired to the inn capuallv pro- 
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“ It would be a pity, Claude ; but we have what we believe to be our duty to do 
as well as they have theirs ; and so no more than they will, must we hesitate.” 

“ You are right, Jack; and it gives me no smal pleasure to find you are in 
such a spirit.” „ 

Jack’s prediction about the rain was now most abundantly verified, for it 
began to come down in a thick small shower, and with a steadiness, too, that 
pretty well showed it had set in for the night. Such a state of the weather was 
considered by both Jack and Claude as highly favourable to their enterprise, for 
they knew that upon such a night all persons would be indisposed to active 
watching, and that the interior yards of the prison would, in all probability, be 
deserted. 

In all the distance from the inn to Oxford, they only met two persons ; and 
the rain was falling so thickly and so steadily when they got into the streets, 
that they traversed several and only met one watchman, and he was snugly en¬ 
sconced in bis box, and merely mumbled a “ Good-night,” as they passed him. 
Jack answered him. . , 

They then passed a house in whiclt some Collegians, who were staying out in 
defiance of all college rules, were carousing, and singing tipsy choruses. 

“ That,” said Claude. “ is how our great legislators and statesmen get their 
wisdom.” 

! “Humph !” said Jack, “I rather think that they got it from the rent roils of 
their estates” 

Claude laughed, but as they were now near the prison, they no longer spoke 
upon any indifferent subject, and their whole thoughts and inquiries ^become con¬ 
centrated upon the object they had in view. 

The glover’s shop was closely shut up, and from top to bottom of the house there 
was not a vestige of a light visible. 

“All’s right,” whispered Jack. 

“ Yes, I th nk so. Look well about you, Jack, and see that no one is lurking in 
the neighbourhood.” 

They both walked about the street for a few moments, but no one was near, 
and then they dived into the doorway of the glover’s house, which happened to be a 
very deep and old-fashioned one, with quaintly carved door-posts. 

Jack tried the lock with his skeleton keys. 

“ How goes it ?” whispered Claude. 

“ All’s right. There’s only one bolt, and that’s below. Give me one of the 
jemmies, and I will soon loosen it.* ’ 

There was a creaking noise for a moment or two, and then a rather sharp 
crack. 

“ Done ?” said Claude. 

" Yes. I have cracked this crib, at all events. Come in, Claude. All’s 
right. Nobody is stirring. I wish we knew what family there was in the 
house.” 

“ So do I. Perhaps we shall find out, Jack, before we get out of it again 1” 
f< We may.” 

They closed the shop-door now again, and in case any officious watchman, in 
his rounds, should take it into his head to try it, Jack shot the top bolt into its 
socket, advising Claude that he had done so, in case they should have to make a 
hasty escape, and he (Claude) should chance to reach the door first and find it 
fast, contrary to his expectation. 

“ Hush, Jack !* 

“Did you hear anything, Claude?” 

” At the moment 1 thought I did. It sounded like the sudden closingjof a 
door or a window somewhere in the upper part of the house.” 

“ The deuce it did.” 

They were both now profoundly silent for the space of about five minutes, 
during which ttiey listened intently, but not the smallest sound met their ears, so 
that they came to the conclusion that either Claude bad been mistaken altogathe 
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id the noise he had supposed he heard* or that it was some accidental sound' m 
the house, which was no indication of any one really being up and stirring. 

' “ It’s all right enough, I think, Claude,” whispered Jack, a r > v® i 
*' Yes, I think so, too. Come on.” 

“ We must see our way, first." 

Jack ignited a very small piece of wax-taper, and shielding it with his hands, 
they both looked about them for some mode of getting Mfrom the shop into the 
house. A small dear, with a little muslin-blind, presented itself to their obser¬ 
vation, and they immediately opened it. It led into a parlour, in which lay the 
remains of a supper.« From this parlour a door opened to a staircase and a 
i passage. ,1, Si: | > 

“ We are right enough now/’ said Jack. “ If we can only find some unoccu¬ 
pied room-at the top of the house, ve will soon be upon the roof, for if it has not 
a trap-door to it; I don’t think it will take us very long to make one.” sM* 
H A cat got up from the hearth, upon which she had been sleeping! and looked 
at them. * « • y ism 1 , . ’ 

i “ Poor pussey,” said Claude. r < L • (,‘C. . 

“Fuff!” said the cat. • ’ t ' s i 


“ Oh, very well," added Claude, “don’t be friends then, if you don’t feel in- 
lined. I’m sure I don’t want to force my acquaintance upon you; You had 


H; 


dined, l m sure 1 don't want to force my acquaintance upon you; 
better lie down again andffaney it’s all right.” 




“Come on/’ said Jack. “There is not a sound in the house; I have been 
listening oh the staircase, i Kill that cat.” ' * v iiy sfl *■ 'i-r 

No, Jack. Mot f the success of all our enterprise was at stake.'* * 
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DICK TURPIN SURPRISED BY A RATHER LATE VISIT. 
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L Jack looked at, Claude lor, a moment, and then lie said— 

1 * ergot'that these creatures were great favourites of yours, Claude.", v ,v 
“All creatures ire, Jack.”" *’" J, J ; ■*dv . 

f ‘I know it. I spoke inconsiderately, $nd I dbould have been. ,the last to like 
to carry, oqt my .own.'suggestion, Claude. ^ *Qpme on, all is profoundly -still.** It 
will hot be prudent to cVry even this faint flghf up the staircase, as it may flash 

^ih^sbc^JdS^ a ^ b ^ us - :j u 

“ Ah, true, 1 had forgotten.” //i 1') S« 1 *• 

\ ^ ow biS pocket, then, Jack produced two pairs,of stout worsted-socks, and 
he .and Claude, drew, them on over theirhoqts^so that .their tread was -completely 
muf ed/anti unless the stairs should happen to creak under their actual weight, 
they could now ascend them without the slightest noise. • r i a f " "Vt* 

“ sleep close to the wall,' Claude,” whispered Jack. “ Very few stairs make 

•Mf*' 1 '- t p«s e " > », {. .. sJ. 

*•"' t . "ritotb ’ »iV. f ti/i 

yut went the little wax. taper, and then they commenced their passage up the 
sUiys, holding by. the wall as they went, and treading as carefully as it was 
possible to tread. Luckily"'for them, the house was old and substantial, ,the 
"timbers being of solid oak, so that the staircase made none of the complaints 
that fnodern ones are in the habit of doing upon any one ascending them.'. The 
whole building was only one story above the shop, but from the outside they had 
seen, that it they could only gain the roof they would be very nearly on a level 
with the outer wall of the prison. ■■ v ; ‘ 

Twenty five steps took them to the top of the staircase. 

Jkfljc touched Claude upon the arm, and whispered— 

“ f feel a room door. What do you think will be best to do 2* 
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“ Open it caiefully.*' 7 

JB «Very well. I can tell in a moment if any one is there by the feel of the air. 
That was an old trick that was taught me by a friend who is now no more* 
J 'ere is a warmth and a closeness in the air of a bed-room that you may kno- 
u a moment.* J J 
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" Not a doubt. Proceed, Jack.’* 

it :k found the handle of the door, and began very gently to turn it, but he 
had a slight propensity to squeak, and with such handles he knew that 
V * eS t plan wai rapidity of action* In an instant he turned it, and it made no 
poise. f le door yielded, and Jack put his head into the roon. AH was dark, 
but in a moment a female voice said— 




























































































































































“John rJghn ! Joljn !? “ 

1 What the depce aow," growled some one half asleep. 

I’m Very^uneasT/John . 9, 1 ’ ''’** * ,v ' V> 

« You always'afer;; V rf ' r f 

‘‘Yes; but 1m certain I heard something down stairs, and it’s really too t>a«l 
4* Maria not to have come homS. John, do you hear V* 

!* Oh dear yes. Go to sleep.” 

“ But, what, suppose there’s thieves, John ?’* 

, u Oh, bother !* 

“ Do you want to fc|ve yot^r throat cut ? Would you like that, John ? Tell me 
that.” "• - ^ 4 / r - : 

I tell you that | ain’t afraid. I don’t believe thieves now»a-daya come any* 
wl at a mere venture; and if they have any intimation they know deuced well 
that there if nothing to he gpt herp* I V . 

Jack an/ /Jaude stepped away from the door 0 ^ the room very carefully; They 
did not dare to shut It while the glover and hie wife were wide awake, bt|t in 
heir Hearts they thought the glover a very sensible man, and wished hi? wife 
anywnere but where fe te was. 

The“gl4)F|| M Mum* ft** » 


By the assistance of Claude, Jack got up te the skylight, which was planting, 
and about the size of f T smallish" door. He found that it would Open outwards, 
and then he got down. 

“ We can manage nicely,” he said. “ That table, and a chair upon it, will 
make It an easy enough job tQ get out and in; and the only thing now we have to 
dread , some one coming to this room. But it is no use now stopping for 
trifles.” * - 4 *. *’{ 

* Not a bit, Jack; so here’s the table, and here’s the chair.*' i r aH 
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By judiciously placing the table and chair, they found that they could obtain 
, a perfect command over the glass trapdoor. Claude opened it, and then the 
rain come in in a thick mist, dashing against his face, and at once extinguishing 
the little light. 

“ Can you get out, Claude ?* 

. “ Oh, yes, easily. We must feel our way when we do get out through it* for 
no light will live on such a night as this.’* 

“ Be careful, Claude.” 

“ Depend upon that. Jack. Follow me as closely as you can.” 

They both got out on to the roof of the glover’s house, and so intensely dark 
was the night that, when they were there, they were for several minutes afraid to 
move. This was not the fear of cowardice though, for there was neither 
glory nor profit to be got by being dashed to pieces by a fall from a house-top. 

“ It would not have been amiss after all,” whispered Jack, “ if the night had 
been a little finer.” * 

“ Never mind,” replied Claude. “ Only wait a little, and we shall get ac¬ 
customed to the very dim light that comes from the night sky. Already, objects 
are beginning to show me their outlines more distinctly. Do you not see some¬ 
thing very black just before us?” 

** Yes ; it is a stack of chimneys.” 

“ Then, upon the other side is the wall of the prison.” 

“ You are right, Claude; and, as you say, objects are now getting each mo¬ 
ment more and more distinct. We shall be able after all, I think, to see our way 
tolerably well/ 

I “ Hark!” 

A clock, belonging to dne of the Universities, struck two, 

“ I had no idea it was so late,” said Claude. “ We really must lose no time, 
Jack. Let ns creep round the chimney shaft, and have a look at the wall of the 
jail.” 

Captiously, Claude crept over, and Jack followed him, A tile got loose and 
rolled along the roof, and then fell into the street, with a sudden crash. They 
both paused for a few moments, but as no notice was taken of the noise, they 
concluded it had given no alarm, and they proceeded as before. 

It was hot a difficult matter to get round the chimney ; and when they were 
upon the other side of it, they found that, rising to the slope of the roof, the wall 
of the prison was not far short of ten feet above them. Still, that height was 
not so great but that assisting each other, they could climb it. The great diffi4 
culty now consisted in the fact that there was some jagged iron work on the top 
of the wall. , 

“We must be careful,” said Claude, “of those spikes.” 

“I think it would be better to remove them with the crow-bar,” said Jack. 
‘'They have most probably been up since the jail was built; and so, in all like¬ 
lihood, are as rotten as possible, being exposed for so long a time to all weathers. 
If you will g^ve me a hoist up, Claude, I think I can bring them down 
Claude was quite strong enough to support Jack kneeling upon his shoulders; 
and so Jack could easily reach the iron work, which he found to be even more 
thin and rotten than he had supposed, for a large spade of it came away with very 
tittle force, indeed; and Jack handed it down to Claude to place gently against 
the chimney shaft. | By this process, about four feet of the prison wall was left; 
perfect! i clear for them to get upon ; and the next thing they had to think of was 
the mode of fastening the ropes, so as to descend in safety on the other side, 
and so as likewise to leave them in such a state that they could make a rapid 
escape. 

Their eighty feet ot rope gave them plenty to spare; so after a very brief con¬ 
sultation, they resolved to fasten one end right round the chimney shaft, and 
then carrying the other over the wall and down into the prison-yard beneath, 

where it would easily reach, _ _" __ i __ 

—This was no sooner decided upon, than it was done ; and in such experienced - 
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hands, it was done well too. In the course of three or four minutes, Jack had 
slid down the rope into the prison-yard, and Claude followed him. 

The darkness in that yard was very great, surrounded as it was by high walls 
and buildings, and the [rain had reduced it to a most wofully sloppy state, un 
!€|ually paved as it was ; but those little disagreeables were of small consequence. 

rri —. ahtviM Mfiii Wlnnf mi ♦V. 


The great thing was to meet with no prison official, which most probably would 
have been the case, had the night been not the boisterous and inclement one that 
it was. I 

As it happened, not a soul was to be seen. They stood close to the wall for a 
few moments, crouching down and listening intently, and watching the various 
windows of the jail. In only one was there the faint vestige of a light 

“ All’s right,” said Jack. “Have you the plan of the prison wall in your 
mind, Claude?” '> 

“ Yes; so well, that I can lead you direct to Dick’s cell j but we shill have m 
couple of doors to open.” 

rt l don’t think they will be very serious obstacles.” 
i I hope not. Come on.” 

Claude crossed the paved yard; and after feeling along the wall of the building^ 
he stopped at a small door, near which was a pump that they could just dimly 
see standing up before them. * 

This.” he said, “ is the door we seek. See about the opening it. Jack.” 

While Claude kept.watch, Jack carefully examined the fastenings of the door, 
and found that they were all outside ; m from the paved yard, it was never ex- 

f iected any attempt upon it would be made. * There were two bolts and a large 
ock. The latter took some time to pick, for it happened to be unusually good ; 
but, at length, Jack succeeded, and as he had already drawn back the bolts, the 
door elded. 

** Come in,” he whispered. “ We are safer out of the yard.” 


he whispered 

“ Wonderfully safer,” said Claude: “and not a little more comfortable, for the 
rain is coming down faster than ever. Jack.” 

They both passed through the door-ws-’, and Jack closed the massive door 
again. The darkness in which they foun themselves now was truly of the most 
rofound character. Claude could not see the smallest vestige of hit hind before 
is face; and as they felt pretty certain none of the officials of the prison were 
there. Jack began to procure a light. jj 


In a few moments lie had ignited the little taper, and they began th i to look 
about them. ** 


CHAPTER CXCIII. 

■ , •" *" 

THE ALARM, AND THE RE-CAPTURE OF DICK TURPIN. 

' r r • • ’ Vi " , * '• ' . " , 

The place in which our adventuiers now found themselves was anything but 
an inviting one. It was one of the dong, damp, dismal passages of the prison, 
narrow and inconvenient; and even in the day time, when the sun was brightly 
shining, it was a place of gloom ; but in the eyes of Claude and Jack, it lad a 
special recommendation; for it was the route they sought, and which they knew, 
by their plan of the prison, would lead them to Turpin’s cell. 

“ This will do,” sa*d Claude. . » v , 

“Hush! Do not speak so loud. We don’t know who may occupy one of the 
neighbouring cells, and some priaener might think it no bad way of carrying 
favour with the magistracy, to give an alarm, that something unusual was 
going on.,* * ... • ^ ! • 

r You are right. Jack,” f 

“ This is the way,” added Jack, in the same cautious whisper in which he spoke* 
“This is the way, right on, and then an abrupt turn to the left.” » 
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“Yes, I recollect/' replied Claude. “So says our plan, and, no doubt, that 
cm be relied upon." 

“ Oh, most implicitly, I should say." 

Jack's little taper light was of immense assistance to them; and while its flame 
was so imall, that it was not at all likely to send a wandering ray through ereij 
key-hole, or under any door, yet it sufficiently enlightened them how to act, 
ana how to proceed. 

They found that the passage in which they were was no less than forty paces 
in length before they eame to the abrupt turn to the left, which the plan indi¬ 
cated to them. But when they reached that turning they knew that they were in 
the very passage from which the cell of their friend Turpin's opened. 

“ Here are the little doors," said Jack. “ These ought to be eight of them ; 
and it is quite a mercy that that officer at the public-house was so loquacious as to 
let us know in which Dick is/' 

" Yes, and here is the number." 

They both paused now opposite to the cell door, and Claude placed his ear 
against it to listen if he could hear any one stirring within it; but all was as still 
as the very grave itself. 

“ Do you hear anything V 9 said Jack. 

Not a sound." 

“ What if they have removed him to some other part of the prison?" 

"Then our trouble is all for nothing, and we can only get bsck as quickly as 
we can the way we came. I don't feel disposed to give it up quite so easily, 
though.* 

With this, Duval placed his mouth to the key-hole of the door, and in a pro¬ 
longed whisper, he said— > 

" Dick Turpin—Dick, Dick—It is I—Claude Duval." 

They heard a stir in the cell as if some one had fallen to the floor of it, and then 
a voice said— 

" Confound it, what have I been dreaming about to fall off this shelf that they 
call a bed, in this den ? I wonder what the time is ?" 

•* Rather late," said Ckude through the key-hole. * j 

“ Ah—what ? Who is that V* 

*' Hush!—not so loud. Don't you know my voice f* 

A sudden rush was made againat the inside of the cell door that made it shake 
again, nd Turpin said, in a much louder voice than caution would have 
dictated— 

“ Who is there t Speak again—speak again, I say, if it be not after all a mere 
dream.* 

** Hush, Dick." 

“ Ah, again l hear you. Who are you V* 

“ Hush, Dick; if you speak so loud you will ruin ill. It is 1, Claude, and 
Jack. We will get you out of this fix it we can. Be quiet until we get the door 
open, and then we will tell you all." 

Not ii sound came from the interior of the cell, and while Claude heldfthe light. 
Jack began upon its fastenings. They consisted of a strong, long, and an iron 
bar, that went right across the door, and fitted into a kind of looped socket, to 
which was appended a massive padlock. 

u Can you manage it ?" said Claude. 

“ Ok, yes, I think so. All this fuss, after all, only takes up two locks, and I 
hope' to be able to pick them both." 

*' Do so, then, as quickly as you can/’ 

The actual lock of the cell door did not present any very serious obstacle'to 
Jack; he soon forced back its bolt into the lock again, but the padlock| was of 
some very primitive construction, and none of his false keys would touch it. 

“ We must appeal to the saws, Claude," he said. 

H Will not the crowbar do ?" 

“ 1 think not; I will try one of them. Ah, there it goes snap in too. 1 thought 









las much ; it's not the fault of the jemmy, but the real fact is, we 
too much, and getting oeyona its strength, it broke* Now for the 
Jack produced a small saw. that did not look as if it could coi 
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bkr, but It did $6, and. it. was truly astoniahing with what celerity it cat into the 
metal, passing through it ip the course of about five minutes, and without making 
any more than a slight grating noise. 

** All’s right,” said Jack, " poyr the door ought to open., don't it, Claude, 

* r* 

** It dflly sticks^ I ara^convinced. Tell Turpin tp push it oil the inside ; you 
yoa^ge^ we cannot get any. good hbl^dfi^'brl’wejhoiila pooh enough have it 

ifclau^^rouilf thekey-hole. „ a 
T he push that Dick Turpin gave tUe door upon this intimation, was enough to 
drive it^down.from its hinges;„as it was, it flew ppen, with .such a force, that 
Tiirpih foliedoutintothe passagenearly upsetting both Claude and Jack, 
d Hfiloa!” said J&A ° not quite so fast." ^| 

“ Where are you going, Dick V said Claude. , ,i » 

Turpin was upon his feet again in a moment, notwithstanding he was grievously 
encumbered by bis fetters, and holding out both his manacled hands, he said— 

_ j-0 jV L'Lj J i- i 1 i Cl__ . _i» l l w. « 


came you both here? I can't yet persuade nojseJi mat f am in my senses. This 
must surely be some to6 vivid dreim merely. Speak to me. ,< 

^ e Uuit4 rial," said Jack; “add we hope io ^el you out of this stone jug by the 
same route that we came into it. You don't suppose that we can have anv other 

j . n , .ii.n ■:> •«. • • * « r ' 

errand here t ^ ^ 

“And is it possible that you two have broken'into the jail to rescue me P Can 1 
believe as much ?'A. , r - ♦; ). > I 

* “ It Is tolerably possible, said Claude. impossibility would have 

been in our at all deserting you , unde£ f J* bile anything-re¬ 
mained to be done with a chance to yoUr reSfeue^ ^ul^ evpry minute jg-of value to 
us. Jack, relieve him of his fetters, and then we will be off directly..”, , * 

.‘10b, .my^ friends,” said bands., What can j, what j 

♦ ^ofhtnghiiil/jilfi now^ tfock^ added'Clause. “We shall, I hope, have 
plentv of time to talk, when we are, outside of the walls of this not very inviting 

Jack at once busied hinself with the fetters. They were revitted on to Dicl^ 
so that it was only by the help of the exquisite steel saws that be bad with him 
that he. Jack, coi Id succeed in freeing idck from the aeavv shackles in which la 


was ccpmdfq: , '‘‘"Jr f . 

... . .<.'0 jdtt VWJJ—«r ItSiiz a 


> «i| ^hkll feel-Sodetblng like myself,f said Dick, “when all this infernal 
ironmongery's off;my limbs. Nothing depre^s^s a man so much as putting him 
in fetteirs. Tbfcy hAve such an effect upon me. that they almost, stop me from 
thinking, afid lalniosidoubtifl should havehad the^courage to make an attempt 
at escape from this? place while I wore theta/* r ... ,^ u 

** There they go,” said Jack, as he sawed through the last of the rings and 
freed Dick from them. ?^ r /, , 

“ I feel myself already free/' said Dick. .. < . , r< ., -fci 

u Don*t let us cry out,” said Claude, gbefore we are out of the wood. I hope 
and expect that lOthing very material will come in oar way, but still unexpected 
events do happen, and all I have to say to you, Dick, is, to do nothing rashly." 

^^mi bqguided by you.''^ ' £ f,,; / , . 

“Very well, then, let us come on. Ten minutes ought to place US in safety 
now, if we meet with no obstruction." ^ ^ s 
“ Hush!” said Jack. , . ,,, ^ 

“ #h&t's the matter?" 
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Don’t tou hear the bell ringing violently ?—Come this way." 
hey all* vent to the corner which they had to turn to get into the long passage 

_Vhen "there, 1 th^y distinctly heard the violent'ringing of a bell, l^jit froitf tot. 

manner in which it was rung and from the time of night at which it sounded, u 
was tolerably clear that it portended something being rather amiss within the 
prison. - - 

i ** Come on,** said Claude; * c Boldness may save us now. But I feel assured 
t^at we have no time to lose. That bell may concern us, and indeed I don't, 
knowhow we can translate it otherwise,, just now; I will lead the way. Put 
out the light, Jack, the moment we get to the end of the long passage." 

I “ I said Jack. , ii . . : M * sr*-T 

Ui* went Claude at a race down the passage, and he was closely followed 
by Dick Turpin and Jack. The little light would not stand any such violent pro- j 
gres3 througr the cold air, and the consequence was, that, out it went before Jack 
had taken half-a-dozen steps. They all went on, however, through the intense 
darkness as well as they could, and as the passage was tolerably straight and very 
narrow they could hot go far wrong, although they did, by making accidental 
deviations to the right or to the left, bump themselves occasionally against the 
walls. A g i 

By holding out his hands before him, Claude prevented himself from coming 
with any great concussion against the door at the end of the passage, and 
opening it quickly he passed out into the courtyard. 

The rain was falling quickly. , ’ | 

** On, on," he cried. 

They followed him quickly, and then a gun went off somewhere in the prison 
with a loud report. It was not fired in that court-yard at all, so the only way 
they could account for it was, that it was a signal that something was amiss and 
that the turnkeys and warders were all to be on duty and on the alert. - 

The distance from the doorway through which our adventurers issued to the 
court and then to the place where the ropes hung from the wall top, was by no 
means very great, and through the dashing rain Claude went at great speed. He 
felt now that rapidity of action was a safer thing to look to than quietness* so he 
d’d not hesitate to cross that court-yard at a scamper. 

By a little feeling on the wall, he soon touched the rope, and turning to Dick* 
he said— ’ '*• , 

“/• You can climb?” 

Like a cat, they say.” 

'* Very good. Go up this rope, and when you cross the wall yoit will find a 
good enough footing on a house-top, and there wait for us. I hope we shall be 
soon with you," « 

“No," said Dick. “ If a thousand deaths were behind me I would not go 
first. The danger is great to the last one, and X will be that last.’ That is my 
determination.” 3 11 

/ Up, Dick—up. , . „ , 

*• No, Claude! I cannot. Remember what time is lost by trying in vain to 
change my fixed resolve," 

'* By Heaven! that u true!" sanldaude. 'follow me, Jack, as quick as you 


can.” 

t 


I Claude seized the rope, and by an exertion of great strength in fhe arms, he 
began to ascend it with rapidity. When he had got about six feet up, Jack fol¬ 
lowed, and the moment that he did so, the trampling of feet was heard in the, 
court-yard, and through the uiur^y sloppy night air come the flash of a lantern. 
A loud voice called out,— 

“ This way ! thii way ! They must be close by here.” 

Neither Claude, Jack, npr Dick now spoke, but the former, by making 
giganti^efforts,jeach^d the top of the.wall; and there be paused, hanging over 
it and peering down into the court-yard to see what was going on. . 
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veiw near the top of the rope, but Dick was not many feet from the ground, when 
with a loud ihout, the armed party in the court-yard rushed to the spot, and 
holding up their lanterns, at once exhibited the whole scene that was enacting. 


■' d • ; b 


'» it'r 3 r. '0 ■ jjM iLV /fXlj O J| $ V* * 

f ‘ 1 i . L CHAPTER CXCIV. t»i it'tf *>- # « 

i > S ‘ ' I; •/ T • ft ; ' j > If ' 

TURHN 13 TRIED END CONDEMNED TO DEATH. 

Tbs situation of Turpin was now most critical, as was indeed that of Jack like¬ 
wise. It was m agony to Claude to see the peril of bis friendi, to feel that from 
where he was be could render them no assistance, and that he was compelled to 
be a mere spectator of what was going on. 

There might oe unknown perils behind him. The glover’s house, for all ha 
knew to the contrary, might be full by that time of foes { but he had ears for no* 
thing and eyes for, nothing, but the proceedings in that dismal court-yard into 
which the rain was pelting with such fury. 

He called aloud for Turpin. 

1 Dick! Dick! Be quick! I pray you. Make an effort, 1 and you are safe l 
Get six feet higher! 1 will shoot the first man who dares to molest you !** 

' Oh, will you really?" said a voice from among the officers. ** There, my 
lads, you see that man on the wall! Can none of you take a good enough aim 
to rick him off?** 3^ M*'j ‘ ./** 

a moment, thus licensed to do so, for it was the governor of the jail who 
spoke, a couple of pistols were fired at Claude, and the bullets of both hit the wall 
tome three or four feet belov where he was. ' r u;* *' 


violently as it was, for Turpin to do more than cling to it; Jack got hold of Claude's 
bund and wag drawn up,despite another shot that was fired at him. ! "i y ■ 

®* Where’s Dick ?” was Jack’s first question, for lie had only heard a tumult 
behind him, as by incredible exertions he ascended the rope and reached the 

.. *1 [V 

“ Look below," said Claude. % 

The Whole scene was now qnite clearly to be seen in the court-yard. The rope 
was still rhaken so violentiyiby a couple of turnkeys that Dick could only hold on; 
he might, to be sure, have slid down, and doubtless that wa* what they wanted 
him to do; hut he would not, and in a few moments the same voice that urged the 
turnkeys to use their pistols upon Claude, called out 
“Tutpin, if you don't come down this moment and surrender yourself, you will 
be shot. I will myself put an end to this suspense by taking your life.” * 
/‘Fire away,” cried Dick, . \ . r ' K 

** He is lost,"said'Jack; ‘ . » ' 

H I fear so,* said Ckude, who had a 4stol in his hand pointed to the throng of per¬ 
sons in the court-yard, and quite res ly to use if any, urgent occasion should arise 
for ifor *' - "' c V'- : '* ! 5 f '* ‘ **■ 

The lantern showed a tolerably bright light upon what was going on, and sat 
Claude and Jack saw a man run front the group of orison officials and in a Jew 
seconds return with a ladder of. about twenty leet long. He was a strong fall 
man; tad unwieldly as that ladder was, he managed to move it with tolerable care 
and facility. To the indignation of both Claude and Jack, the man with th^ladd r 
struck Dick Turpin with it so severely that he fell from the rope heavily to the 
pavement of the court-yard, where he lay apparently insensible from the sudden 
Mow and the fell combined. x ^ . !o** r Y 

u Did you see that ?” said Jack. 

**I dr /' said Claude, and at the same instant he fired his pistol, and the man 
with the ladder fell with a loud cry, and rolled over twice, ladder and all, on the 
pavement, ®* Did you see that, Jack 
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** Yes, Clande, and I never saw a shot that pleased me better. But we do no 
good by remaining here; Dick is among the Philistines, and we cannot help him 
now. We may be able to do so by taking care of ourselves/’ 

“You aie right, Jack. Come on.” 

Claude took the lead, and Jack followed him closely, over the slippery and un- 


certain tiles of the glover’s house. They reached with some difficulty the skylight, 
by which they had got out of the attic ; and it was a great satisfaction, even- in the 
midst of all this disappointment, to find that it was in the same state as when they 
had left it; the table and the chairs still remained iu their places, so that the 
descent into the room was easily enough managed. 

w Come on, Jack,” said Claude, “it's all clear ; it’s a good thing that whoever 
sleeps in this bed has not come home yet,” 


THE PRISON SMITH KNOCKINO OFF DICK TURPIN S FETTERS. 
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“ Yes: but we will yet think of something 1 to aid Dick, Claude.” 

* We will aid him, Jack.” 

“ You will be a little nearer to him than you think presently," cried a voict; a 
mac precipitated himself upon Claude at the same time that another seized jack 
by the legs before he could get off the table that was under the skylight. 

Duval, under these trying circumstances, preserved his admirable presence of 
mind, and made no immediate resistance beyond keeping bis arms free from the 
other's gripe. 

“ Help,” cried jack. 

All's right,” said Claude. “ Pray, my friend, who are you when you are at home, 
that has got hold of my throat?’’ 

“An officer, and one who is determined to take you to jail, my fine fellow, be 
you who you may." 

Claude in a moment slipped his body down to the waist of the man, and by an 
effort he flung him right over upon his head with a tremendous bounce on the 
floor of the room. The door at that moment opened, and a man with a light 
appeared* saying 

* u Have you caught the rogues, Mr. Tomkins P” 

“Oh,yes, old boy,” criea Claude, and then, observing Jack s rather awkward 
position, he with one blow of his fist knocked him down over his already prostrate 
companion. Another officer was in the room, but he only stood up against the 
wall with a little gilt staff in his hand, crying--* 

“ Come, come, this won’t do, you know; come, come, come. 1 
ft What’s the matter with you Yf said Claude. 

° Come, come, come,” 

Claude snatched the staff out of Jus hand, and flinging it at the man with || t 
candle, who was standing open-mouthed at the door of the room, and who was B 
other’ than the ;lover himself, who had risen ami found his skylight open, and so 
had gone neat door to the prison, and given the information that had produced 
the failure of the whole enterprise. 

Believing that now he was all but a murdered naan, he dropped the candle 
and going backwards he forgot that the staircase was behind him, and away he 
went from the top to the bottom of it. 

The candle dir not go out by its fall, and Claude picked it up, saying — 

“ Come along, Jack, l don’t think we have any more work to do here* and we 
may as well be lighted down stairs, as go tumbling along in the dark.’* 

“ Are you hurt at all, Claude ?” | 

“ Not a bit. Come on, all's right, now, I think, with u«, ifit be not so with poor 
Dick.” 

They hastily descended the stairs, and upon the first landing they came to, 
they found a young girl of about eighteen or twenty years of age, with only her 
night-clothes on, and a small bed room taper in her hand, looking the picture of 
fright. She certainly mistook Claude and jack for the officers, seeing them 
coming down very composedly with a light, 

“Oh, gentlemen,” she said, * have you caug it the horrid wretches?'* 

** Yes, my dear, and all we want in return, is a kiss from those rosy lips,” 

** A what, sir V* 

*' 4 kiss/’ added Claude, as without further ceremony ha took ope, and Jack 
then followed his example, after which they descended the remainder of the stairs, 







Uncle! uncle!” „ _____ 

The rain was still falling in perfect torrents, when Jack and Claude, after kil 
their dangers and really hair-breadth escapes, rushed out of the glover’s house into 
the streets of Oxford- They kept well together, and hurried down the first 
turning they come to, so as to get as far from the jail as possible, and for the 
space of about five minutes neither of them spoke. The jpeed they went at» 
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however, attracted the attention of a watchman, who in his mortal stupidity 
thought that two powerful men would of course allow themselves to be taken into 
custody by him. Stepping out of his box on to the pavement, he cried— 

“ Hilioa ! stop !” 

“ Well t ?” said Claude,. 

“ Come, come, I can’t allow anybody to go on at this'rate. You look suspicious 
people, and that is quite enough for me/’ 

“ Well r said Claude again, for he knew if he only hurried on, that the 
watchman would alarm the whole city with his rattle that hung by his girdle. 

“ But I say it isn’t well,” cried the watchman. 

“ Oh, he says he ain’t well. Jack,” said Claude. “What a pity it is, that a 
guardian of the night should not be well. We are learned doctors, I assure you, 
my friend, and I have no doubt we shall be able to do you a world of good.” 

“ Do me good ? Come, come, I shall take you both into custody, and march 
you off to the round-house. You are just the sort of characters we take up in 
Oxford.” 

“And you,” said Claude, “are just the sort of character that we always knock 
down anywhere.” 

As he spoke, Claude made a dash at the watchman and caught him by the 
throat. 

“Throw away his rattle. Jack,” he said. 

“It’s gone,” said Jack, as he broke it from the hold of the officious guardian 
of the night, and cast it down a neighbouring area. “It’s gone, Claude.” 
“That will do” 

Claude held the watchman so tightly by the throat that so far from his being 
able to cry out, it was only with the greatest difficulty imaginable he could draw 
breath enough to support life, and then with one thrust he flung him into the 
watch-box, and shutting it all up upon him, he ciied— 

“Give it a hoist, Jack. Once, twice—that will do.” 

Down went the watch-box upon its face with a crash upon the pavement, and 
the , unfor tunate guardian of the night found himself fairly imprisoned and as 
firmly fixed, as though he had been entombed alive. > r> j 

The first person that passed that way fell sprawling over the watch-box, but 
, by that time Claude and Jack had got quite out of the city, and were hastening, 
despite the rain that still fell in torrents, towards the Inn where their «'horses 
were waiting for them. ■ ./ > >i 

Before they reached that place Claude paused, and spoke to Jack, saying—-r 
“By the morning this affair will have got wind on Oxford, with such addi¬ 
tions and embellishments as such a story is pretty sure to carry with it, and as 
you and 1 w il bo tolerably well described, it will not at all do for us to? linger 
here.” ‘ *« -, -jj 

“ Of course not,” sdid Jack. “ I, think the best way will be to go to the 
stable-yard and get out our cattle ourselves, and be off.” > 

“ Where to. Jack V - , 

“Heaven only knows. If I thought there was the smallest chance of doing 
any good to Dick, I should say, let us remain iu Oxford ; but I am afraid that is 
now all gone and past.” 

' I don’t feel quite sure of that. Jack.” 

“ Indeed, Glaude 

“ No, and I don’t like to leave Oxford while there is life in our friend.” 

“Do not then. I am as willing to stay as possible. From our vallises we 
can easily get the means of making such alteration in our appearance as would 
puzzle a conjuror, and as the trial will be to-morrow, or rather we may say 
to-day now, we shall not have long to wait.” 

“ ‘.'hat is my thought. Jack. Something may arise yet, to enable os to be of 
use iO Dick.” " \ • ‘ - ' .- c ; ’ . V, V 

“ I don’t deny tbe possibility, Claude.” 

“ Byt yoq think the^ probability small V 


■jm \ -d 
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" I own I do, and you must think so too; but in our time we hare seen mch 
improbable things come to pass, that I am willing to hope and expect something 
even against all my convictions/' 

* And I, too; so let us get our horses and then we can go right through the 
city and put up it some house at the end of it, where I dare say for a few. day * 
we shall be all safe and right enough.” 


By this time they had reached the fence at the back of the Inn garden, which 
they had crossed before so well. 


../n •>, 

- ' V 


. CHAPTER CXCV. 

i ' 

AN UNEXPECTED 8CENE AT AN EXECUTION NEAR OXFORD. 


Claude felt that this was the o».iy course to pursue, and he and Jack in a 
?ery few moments were in the large stable-yard of the Inn, and creeping along 
in search of the door of the stable in which Jack had seen their steed? put up 
for the night. , 

"Are yon sure you know it. Jack?” whispered Claude. 

Quite. What a pool of ram this yard is to be sure. Come on. This way, 
Claude-»-this way. Ah, here is the door, and if; is not locked—-ail’s right/' 

"I will keep watch, Jack, while you go in and saddle the horses Vis quickly 
as you can. Be careful about the girths, for who knows but we may have a 
gallop yet to-night.” 
u I will, Claude.” 

Jack disappeared into the stable* and Claude stood quite close to the door, in 
order that if any one should be accidentally looking from the Idnj they should not 
detect his figure against the night sky. Jack was compelled no procure a light i 
in order to saddle the two horses, and the faint ;leam of it came through a earge 
chink in the ill-fitting door of the stable. 

Suddenly, then, as Claude looked up at the Inn windows, he saw a light cross 
one of them, evidently from the inside, and then suddenly disappeared. He felt 
certain by that that some one was storing in the Inn, and he whispered to Jack,— 


** Quick! everybody don’t sleep sound to-night.” 

“Ah! isit»o/” . V, ’1. 

“ Yes. But we may have time yet.” 

u Plenty, Here’s your horse, Claude. Mount him at once, and I will get mine 
ready. We must and will be off if all the world shotdd say no to it. In another 
hour hence, we don't know what may happen in this disagreeable town.” 

" As quick as you can with your horse, Jack, . .; * T % 

"You be off, Claude.” 

"No, no! You know better than that while you say it. When did I be off, 
and leave you in any danger ?' f 

" Never,” said Jack, from the stable, while ie was busy putting on the saddle 
on his own horse ; but let a person be as quick as be may, such an operation as 
addling two horses will occupy some* few minutes; and although lew if any, 
could- surpass Jack in the speed of such an operation, yet the person who wag 
up in the old Inn had time to come down into the yard. Chude was not t little 
surprised to see a min in his night-dress, carrying a lighted candle, suddenly 
appear at a door that^opened into the stable yard. 

The moment that he did so, out went his light, which the wind and the rain 
were not at all likely to permit to exist.many moments; but this circumstance 
did not seem to have the least effect upon the man, who, still holding the can He 
and candlestick exactly as if the former were in a state of ignition and doing him 
a deal of good in showing hint his way, walked s.owly and calmly into the stall 
vard t /- ** * { ' * v» "• * 

* r What os earth can be the meaning of all this ?* thought Claude. “ Whoevtsr 
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that is he takes it remarkably easy.' Jack, are you quite ready now ? Here’* 
some one coming, or else a ghest.” 

| “ A ghost ?” said Jack, as he appeared at ihe stable door with his horse, al 1 

ready for the road. “ A ghost! did you say, Claude ?” 

I “ -Yes, I did. Only look where that figure in white glides along by the wall 
there. Do you not see it ?” 

“ I do, indeed. Who is it ?" 

“Perhaps if you were to say, ‘what is it?* you would he nearer the mark 
for surely it cannot be a living man.” 

| “ Let us mount, and be off,” said Jack, as he sprang into his saddle. “ I don’t 

half like these kind of sights. Mount, Claude, mount at once, and let us get 
into the meadows.’’ 

Claude mounted, but yet he lingered. 

“Siayabit, Jack,” he said. “This is too curious not to make one wish’to 
stay and see the end of it. I pray you to stop a bit.” 

“ If you wish it, Claude.” 

** I do, indeed. Jack. Only look where the mysterious figure comes. You can 
see bow he holds the candlestick, and he believes that it lights him on his way. 
Only see bow he steps over the puddles. By all that’s good, ghost, or no ghost, 
you will have a wet skin on such a night as this.” 

“ I don’t half like it, Claude. It looks ominous.” 

“ Pho ! pho ! You hold the bridle of my horse. If we go away without find ins 
out what all this means, we shall be puzzling ourselves about it at other times 
when we may he better employed. Hold the horse. Jack.” 

“ What would you do Claude ?” 

* r Go and meet the figure. If it be mortal, I should like to let him see that we are 
not afraid of him ; and if anything else come to warn us of anything, I am deter¬ 
mined it shall not have any excuse for leaving the warning in obscurity, for I will 
speak to it.” 

“Claudel Claude! you are fool-hardy, indeed you are. I beg that you will 
notgo; it is much better to let these k'nd of sighti be. Do not s 'ek to make it more 
frightful than it is.’’ 

“ Upon my word. Jack,” said Claude as he dismounted, “ I did not think you 
were so superstitious. I never yet saw anything worse than myself, and I don’l 
think, do you know, that I ever shall j so whatever you do, don’t let the horse stray. 
I will be back to vou in a few moments.’’ 

Jack saw Claude stride across the yard in the direction of the figure With evident 
misgivings; hut yet he took the bridle of the horse, and strung it round his arm so 
that it should not be startled into flight by whatever might happen. Claude did 
not for a moment pause in his progress towards the curious fi gure all in white, 
nor did that figure m any manner shrink from or avoid him. so that it was quite 
a curious thiog to see them by the dim morning light and ia the rain, gradually 
approaching each other. 

It chilled Jack to look on at such a scene, for it was beyond his imagination to 
guess how it could possibly end; and now he saw Claude pause and step aside, 
and the white figure passed him without the remotest notice, and come on as 
though there had been no such person in its immediate vicinity. 

“ By Heaven !” said Jack, “ it’s to me it is coming! It w’on’t speak to Claude. 
It's some visitor to roe only, that is quite clear, and if it get’s me to wait for it, 
I’m a Dutchman; flesh and blood is one thing, but ghosts in white are another, 
and I don’t care how little I have to do with them.” 

With this, Jack did not wait another moment for Claude, but turning the 
horses’ heads towards the slight fence that divided the Inn yard from the meadows, 
he made them both clear it at a bound. He had no intention of doing more than 
place the fence between him and the spectre, and when he had done so, he faced 
about again to look for Claude. He soon saw him running aeross the yard. 

“Come!” said Jack; “come, Claude! quick! I cannot stay here. He is 
coming to me.*’ 
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“ And what then I” said Claude, as he placed his hands on the top of the little 
fence to vault over* At the moment that Claude made his spring, bang went 
some fire-arms from one of the windows of the Inn, and Jack thought he was hit, 
for Claude rolled on to the green sward on the meadow side of the fence, instead 
of alighting on his feet. j 

Jack saw the window from which the flash of the gtih Came, and drawing a 
pistol from his saddle, he at once fired at it, and from the crash of broken glass 
he was quite satisfied that he had hit his mark.'^ * ,r a > 1 <-0 j 

“ All’s right/* said Claude; as he bounded to his feet and sprang to hi§ addle. 

“ You are not hurt, Claude V* 

“ Not a bit. The sudden noise startled me, and I slipped in taking my leap, that 
was all.” 

Thank the fates for that But look at the figure. It has turned again. ** 

“ It’s only the landlord walking in his sleep, Jack/’ .«*•*•* 

“ Walking in his sleep ?* 

“ Yes. Did you never hear of that sort of thing before ?*’ 

“ Oh, yes, often, and seen it too. I only wonder that it did not at once 
strike me as a solution of the mystery* But that gun or pistol shot was not firm'd 
by any one in their sleep, Claude/* 

“ Not a hit of it. We have enetnieB now on the foot. Jack. My impression 
is that we are traced in some sort of way from Oxford. Ah, ■ here they came. 
Now we shall see what they mean by it, and what force they are in/* 

The private back door of the Inn was suddenly now opened, and several per¬ 
sons with lanterns issued forth. , A group of men immediately behind them ap¬ 
peared, and running across the yard, one cried,—• 

Get us out some cattle as quick as you can, ostler. Take anybody**, ft’s on 
public service, and it will be all right. Stop 1 you villains I Surrender this 
instant, or it will be worse for you. You have shot Mr. Wolf/' 

“ You don’t say so ?” said Claude. ‘‘And pray who is Mr, Wolf when he is at 
home?* 

“The chief constable of Oxford, you villains! , Oh, you will swing for this 
as sure as eggs are eggs. You had better give in at once, for there are eight 
of us, and we are determined fellows. . 

6 * Come on, Jack/* said Claude. ‘‘That will do. We will leave these fcjghi 
determined fellows to mount, at their leisure,*’ 

Jack and Claude turned their horses* heais, but the moment they did so, bang, 
bang, bang, went no less than three pistols at them. In a moment Claude turned, 
and drawing one of his own pistols, he fired, crying,—” It was cowardly to keep 
your fire till our becks were to you. Now blaze away !*’ 

With a shriek, one of the officers fell into the arms of Ids comrade, and every¬ 
body there was by far too busy to think of firing again at Claude and Jack, who 
once more tried to retreat j but they bad not got many paces before a rattling volley 
of pistol-shots was sent after them-and. one bullet struck Claude on the heel of 
his boot. . _ j ■ , . , •• * * J 

“ A little higher/’ said Claude, “ and it might have spoilt my dancing. Come 
on. Jack, I have no idea, of being made an animated target of by a parcel of 
blundering police-officersi who might knock one over by chanc®.” 

“ Not at all pleasant/* said Jack. I 

They gave their horses their heads, and off they went over the meadows at a 
quick pace. The rain still came down, but not so heavily as it had, and the ground 
was disagreeably heavy ; bat still it was amazing the speed they made by going 
lightly over it, and finally coming to a privet hedge, they leaped it, ana found 
themselves in a road that was tolerably hard and good. <■ 

“ I don’t want a race with those officers/* said Claude. ** We have other fish 
to fry.”, . ' t i I ‘ " ' 

** Certainly/* replied Jack. “ Let us trot along this road. We may come to 
some shelter for ought we know to the contrary.” , 
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* 4 Very good." I shall not be very particular as to what it is if we can only give 
them the double in any way/’ 

With this view, they trotted on, Claude taking slightly the lead ; and as the 
dawn had now made considerable progress, they could see about them very well. 
In the course of a few moments they came to the lodge gates of some estate, and 
Claude at once drew up, saying, “ Jack, this is the very place j” and then, without 
w aiting for the smallest reply from Jack, he rung a smart peal at a bell, the handle 
of which hung close at hand. 

‘‘ Who is there?” said a voice from one of the lodge windows. 

“I,” said Claude, in a voice of authority. “How dare you ask who is there ? 
Open the gates directly.” 

“ Yes, sir-;—beg pardon, sir;—coming, sir,” said the voice. 

<• So much for the .power of impudence,” said Claude to Jack. “Now, that fool 
thinks I am some one of great authority, although he cannot know me from Adam. 
You will see how obsequious he will be when he opens the gate.” 

« But he will find out his mistake, Claude.” 

“ Not a bit of it. Do you think after the sample that he has of my temper, he 
will venture to ask me a question ? Not he. Take my word for it, Jack, impudence 
in this world, which may he anybody's capital, if they know how to use it, goes a 
very lonj way indeed/* 


CHAPTER CXCVI. 

i? • 

, . turpin’s fate appears to be fixed, but is not so. 

Jack had hardly so much faith as Claude in the power of assurance; but he had 
to have his infidelity in that particular corrected, for in a few moments, the lodge- 
keeper, half dressed, rushed put of his little residence, and flung the gates wide 
open, saying as he did,— 

“ 1 am sorry, sir, 1 was not up. Hope you will excuse it, sir.” 

“ Hold your noise ! * said Claude. 

The gate keeper only bowed. ” Of course,” he thought to himself, s< this must 
be some very greatman, indeed, or he never could speak in such a tone to any one.”, 
Claude, followed by Jack, rode into the open space in front of the lodge, and then 
glancing about, he, seeing a little enclosed paddock of about a quarter of an acre 
close at hand, he said, sharply, “ There are none of them up at the house yet, I 
suppose 

No, sir, if you please,” said the gate-keeper. 

<( Ah ! so I thought; I won’t disturb them though. Quite time enoogh to 
pat them all out of their way, and give them no end of trouble, and then the 
fidgets, for fear everything should. not be just as I like, when they do get up. 
Here, turn the two horses into that paddock. Don’t touch their gear—I and 
my friend will sit down in your little room here for a time.” 

“ Yes, sir, of course, sir. I will set light to the fire. The family are early 
risers, sir, at the hall, and in an hour now, I daresay, the old gentleman will be 
stirring/ 

“ Oh, will he! How is he looking now V 

“ Pretty well, sir; but his lame leg will never let him be what he was/’ 

“ What! Ain’t that any better r 

“ No sir, they say not.” 

Claude and Jack walked uito the lodge, and they had hardly been there two 
minutes when, like a whirlwind, by swept some half dozen mounted men. no doubt 
from the Inn. Cjaude went to the little latticed window of the lodge, which com¬ 
manded a tolerable view of the road, and he had the satisfaction to see the officers 
disappear, they, no doubt, having the full impression that they were in full cry 
after the two ughwaymen. Claude thought it advisable to wait a few moments 
longer; and then, looking at his superb watch—the diamonds round the rim of 
which dazzled the eyes of the gate-keeper—he turned to Jack, and said— 
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« General, what eay you to a canter, and then for us to come back here t By 

that time they will be up and sti irmg.’ , . ) ? 

Jack, of course, understood Claude’s aim, so he replied m a tone of well* 
assumed deference— t f- ’ NN ■ ^ 

*'* As your Grace pleases.” / << • 

■ When the gate-keeper heard that one of his guests was a general an the other a 
“ Grace,” they might both have wiped their boots on his back, if hey had been 
so inclined, for the poor creature had been so accustomed all his life to look upon 
the pessessors of titles as some superior creation that he had never the remotest 
idea that they were but poor frail mortals like himself. 

•* The horses to the gate,*; said Claude, with a sharpness that made the man 
jump as though a pistol had gone off close to his ear, 

•* Oh, yes—yes my lord—that your grace. Yes, directly 
“ What an idiot,* said Jack, when he left the little room to obey Claudel im¬ 
perious orders. ' ■* ' r ta jfr* 

** One of many, Jack.” 1' 

“ No doubt of it. But what a humiliating thing it is to think of, that one of 
God's creatures, with some brains in his head, should make himself ^uch a crawl¬ 
ing sycophant to another.” 

*■ Ifc is, Jack. But you will find that it is the slave that always makes the 
tyrant, and not the tyrant the slave.” 

** I oelieve you are right, Claude.” 

This little highly philosophical conversation was put a stop to, by the gate¬ 
keeper crawling; into the room to say that the horses were ready, upon which out 
strode Claude and Jack, and without so much as a “ thank you,” or one word of 
civility, they mounted their steeds and rode off, the gate-keeper keeping his 
body bent quite at a right angle until they were one of sight. 

“ Ah,” he said, as he closed the gate. “ There’s real gentlemen for you, 
Don’t come for nobody at all, and gives as much trouble as possible, and ready 
to snap you f head off for nothing. That's how you may always know a real 
gentleman from the sham oues. A duke, no doubt, and some general. I’ll run 
u to the house and see if anybody’s up, and tell ’em they will have visitors to 

breakfast 8)on.” c 1 IrS ~ 

Claude and Jack took precisely the other direction to that which the officer! 
took, and soon placed a couple of miles between them and the Inn which hid 
so nearly been the scene of a serious misadventure to them. They then came 
out upon a much broader road than the one they were upon, and they saw a 1 
finter-post, upon which the words "To Oxford * let them know in which direc-’ 
tion f go. ' * '' *1 . ■ j j • | 

“ You don’t wish me to abandon Dick V* said Claude. u You have no disin¬ 
clination, I hope, to return to Oxford, Jack, even after what has taken place ?” | 
“None in the least, Claude.” 

“ I am glad of that. I don't like like to do anything against your judgment, 
Jack, but in good truth I know that both you and I are such adepts in disguises 
that I feel assured if we once get an opportunity of changing our apparel, we 
shall do remarkably well; Who is this coming along the road ?* 

“A Jew,” said Jack, “1 think.—Yes—look at hit bag.* 

“ You are right. I wonder if he resides at Oxford. If so, I should not be at 
all disinclined to trust him to some extent. f A confidant would be; invaluable 
to us just now, Jack; and it is highly probable he might be bonght for a hundred 
pounds or so, which would be no great object to us, as we could make somebody 
in Oxford pay it in all likelihood before we left.” j 

“Easily,” said Jack. “ Shall we speak to him and sound him a little upon 
the matter ?” , -' , _ 

# Yes—yes, do it.” \ 

By this time the Jew, who was rather a poor looking man, and to ill appearance 
old, and a little lame, had got close up to them, and then he paused, and 
his eyei from the light which came strongly in that direction, heydd— 
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“ Yes, it’s all right. Claude Duval, my dear, how are you? and, Jack, my boy , 
I hope you are well ?” 

*• why. how is this, sir?’* said Claude ; “you know us ?” 

“ Yes, surely, haven’t I been looking for you and trudging about the roads for 
the last, four hours, ever since that shindy at the stone jug ? To be sure I have”' 
“ Rut I am certain I never saw you before,” said Claude. 


CLAUDE AND JACK RESCUING TURPIN FROM THE SCAFFOLD. 

“Norl^suid Jack. 

“ But I have seen you both in London. At the White Bear in Oxford Street 
f s^w you twice, and I don’t forget people in your line of business. .Be so good 
as to read, that.” 

VVith these words the Jew took from his po cket a common horn snutf-boo? , and 
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after unscrewing the lid with a squeak, that set all Claude’s and Jack’? teeth on 
edge* he handed the former a little scrap of paper, upon which was written: 

“ Trust Zadoc. Dick Turpin.” * *• 

“ Oh, then, you are a friend of Dick’s ?” 

i* I am in the business and a friend of all customers* I have a little place in the 
town and a little place out of t; and between the two I pick up a crust. Dick, 
who is in the jug, knows ne, and gave me that, in case I wanted to do a little 
business with any friend of his. I heard all-out what happened at the jail, and 
I at once knew that when the nabs mentioned you they were right, h ut they 
don’t know Jack.’? 

‘'Then how did you know me ?” said Jack. - > 

“ Oh. I knew you and Claude were together, so I guessed it was you ; but all 
the roads will be too hoitd hold you iu another hour. The be^ks and the judges 
wilt take a little trouble, ahd they are going to swear in a hundred special con¬ 
stables on purpose for you, so that they are determined to have you if they can, 
The only safe thing for ybu is, off atii away.'’ 

“ And that I do not like,” said Claude . i 

'‘Not like ?” said the Jew, “ No; like V* 

'* No, Zadoc ! I hare made up my mind, and so has Jack made u hi?, to stay 
and see the last of Dick if we cannot save him. I hope that soihetWjf will yet 
turn up to enable us to do him a good turn ; but go we will not lAtil thtf "breath is 
fairly out of hik feddy.”. - ^ ^ jjHgf ' 2 -' 41 

The Jew considered for a few moments, aiia tfrfh he said - 
“ Well, well! wilful men must have their waiyi follow me, if you wish to he 
free from the grabs for the rest of to-day. Gome this way, and I will take you 
to where you will have time to think Without being feared to look about ou.” ~ 
I. thank. foiif said Claude; “ but of course this is a'Matter of business.”. 

I “Quite." ^ 

[ x '* Then you t^ill allow us to convince you that ydu will not be badly paid; 
talre this mty^pound-note an earnest of bur bargain together, and half-a-dozen 
such shall not stand in thei way of Dick’s release from limbo.” , , ~ ? 

The Jew held the note up between hi$,eyes andthe sky for a few momenta, 
and then with a nod of approbation he roller it up into a little ball and put it in 
. his. pocket. . I •* r 

* Good," he said. 

“ I hope so,” said Claude. 

4 “Excuke ine ,” said Zadoc, “ I did not allude to the note ; I meant that we 
were quite agreed,that everything was to be done that could be done for pick. I 
have often heard, Claude Duval, that you were more than liberal, and this proves it. 
It is a sound policy to pay men like me well. You Will find that out in the long 


run/ 




j “ I have found it put long ago/VpSaid Cfaude| so now lead on, Master Zadoc, 
to this place of safety that you talk of, where we may have- the privilege of 
thinking without the necessity of keeping our eyes on the stretch for enenues/’j 

“ That 1 will do,” said Zadoc. Come on.” 

He Went to the side of the road and opened 3 large white gate, which looked 
as if it led into som4 orchard, but Claude was nq|ohe who ever hesitated. He 
trhkted, or he did nt)t; and if he did, he trusted implicitly!; so, Without a moment’s 
hesitsitibn he followed the Jew through the white gate, and Jwik followed 
Claude.. 

v ,Zadoc closed the gate again, and locked it, Then he took a small silver 
whistle from his pocket and blew a wailing kind of note upon it that at the 
moment, if no one had seen how it was produced, might have puzzled them to 
say whether it was the call of some wild bird or a mere artificial sound. 

In the course of two or three minutes then, during which, Zadoc conversed in 
a low tone With Claude, an old man and a boy came round some large laujfl i 
bushes and bowed to the party. Zadoc spoke to the old man and boy In a liQ** 
guage unknown to Claude, and then turning to him, he said— 
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“ If you will let him take your horses they will be well cared for, and whether 
1 am here or not lie will deliver them to you. He will not forget you, and to 
i summon him you have only to whistle with as prolonged a note as possible, as he 
is not very bright in hearing, and his little grandson is not always here.* 

Claude and Jack at once dismounted, and gave their steeds to the old man and 
the boy. 

“ I have a whistle,” said Jack,“ which I always carry with me in case Claude 
and I should be separated by any accident, so that I shall easily be able to give 
him the signal.” 

“ That is all right,” said the Jew; “ but I don’t expect that there will be any 
hurry or emergency, or that you will have occasion to come here without me ; but 
it is as well to be provided against any possible emergency.” 

- " You are qui e right,” said Claude. ‘‘This is your country place then, I 
suppose, in which you transact business ?*’ 

” fes, but I don’t let all my customers come here. It is only such as your¬ 
selves that 1 let into this secret. Follow me to the house. It is but a cottage, 
and yet you will find yourselves more secure in it than m many a palace.” 

‘‘There is not a doubt of that,” said Claude, “I have no great faith in the 
security of palaces.” 


CHAPTER CXCVII. 

SOMETHING ENERGETIC IS DONE TOR DICK TURPIN. 

Claude was specially well pleased at their meeting with the Jew; and follow¬ 
ing his established rule in such cases, he trusted him implicity. The reader 
will not fail to recollect how frequently Claude has insisted upon this rule of con- 
findente as being one well worth the following. 

Jack could not feel so fully and fearlessly, as Claude, a confidence in any one, 
and the consequeuce v/as that he followed with much more of a look of doubt the 
footsteps of Zadoc. 

The distance to the Jew’s cottage was sufficient to remove it from the highroad, 
so that it was completely out ©f ear-shot of any chance passenger, 

*f You will always find this, if you please to avail yourself of it,” said Zadoc, 

a p’act ot refuge. All I ask of you or Jack is what I think I have a right to 
ask.” 

” And what may that be ?” said Claude, 

“ Simply, that you will never come to it or leave it when, to your knowledge, t 
any one caa observe you, for if once the police set an eye of suspicion upon this 
little place, its usefulness will be gone at once, and for ever.” 

‘‘That is a condition that we shall not forget,” said Claude. “ You hear it. 
Jack, and of course subscribe to it?” 

‘‘Certainly,” replied Jack. ‘‘It would, indeed be a monstrous thing to avail 
oneseif of the hospitality of any place, and then for ever afterwards invest it with 
such a suspicion, that it shall be of no use to any one else. I would die, at the 
gate of this*place, rather than I would enter while to my knowlede a human eye 
was upon me.” i . * 

f( I thank you both,” said the Jew. “Your promises are quite sufficient for 
me, and here then you may find yourselves quite at home, and I daresay you 
have no sort of objection to such a breakfast as we can find for you.” 

The doer of *lh< house yielded to Zadoc’s touch, and he slipped on one side to 
allow his viBpfbrs to enter the place. They did so fearlessly, and found them¬ 
selves m a pleasant enough cottage-dike residence, amply, and indeed handsomely, 
piuVided with every requisite for comfort. The Jew closed the door after them, 
ant) then in the sty e of an Eastern monarch summoning his slaves, he clapped 
h # bands thrice together, upon whief, an old woman made her appearance, and 
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with great demonstration* of respect, awaited the commands of Zadoc, who she 
evidently looked upon as some very superior being. 

“ Ester,” said Zadoc, * may we trespass upon your larder for a breakfast this 
morning? These are friends of mine.” 

The old woman made no reply in words, but by a very low and reverential 
obeisance, she signified with what perfect submission she received the order, and 
how billing she was to execute it. She then went hastily away again through 
the door she had arrived by. 

r< You have a willing servant,” said Claude. 

“ She is a member of my own family,” replied Zadoc. 

“I beg your pardon then, for naming her in connexion with anything like 
servitude!.” ■ ^ * 

“Ito not fancy thaC it is any offence. Esther and I belong to the same race. 
She serves me for love, and I am but too happy to be able to make her old age 
comfortable. Step this way, and you will soon see, unless I am very much 
mistaken, and we have happened to take Esther more than unusually at unawares, 
that she can manage to get up an extemporaneous breakfast that need not be 
despised.”' ' 

Jack end Claude followed the Jew into a very pretty apartment of the 
cottage, and as they did so, they could but exchange looks of surprise, for since 
crossing his own threshold the whole manner of Zadoc had altered, and there was 
an elevation of style and manner about him, such as they could hardly have 
expected. 

Claude knew, however, quite enough of the singular and highly interesting 
people to whom Zadoc belonged, scarcely to wonder at any strange transfor¬ 
mation of character that took place with them in their own houses In distinction 
to their appearance abroad among the Gentiles. 

The room in which they now were was a pretty one, with long windows open¬ 
ing into a small, but charming y kept conservatory, where the orange tree pre¬ 
sented its tempting-looking fruit, and where the fig sent forth its broad leaves in 
abundance. Numerous flowers, too, graeed that little place ; and as a view from 
the room, it was enough to make any one believe, that he had been transported j 
suddenly by the wand of an enchanter to seme much more favoured clime, than 
our bleak and somewhat inhospitable one. 

u Where I you,” said Claude, “ I should spend many an hour here.” 

" I do,” replied Zadoc, |j as many as I can. Yon greenhouse his in it many 
shrubs and plauts from that lend, which all of my people regard with veneration.” 
h “ And which you all hope to see again ?” 

“ It is more than a hope,” said the Jew, quietly. “ It is a certainty. They have 
"been prqmistd it by one who performs all promises, and we know that the time 
ynll come, when we shall be great in the land of our fathers, and whsm, as % 
mighty nation, we shall raise again from the ashes of our ancient glory.* 
l he Jew’s eyes flashed with enthusiasm as bespoke, and Claude, an he looked 
at him, could not but feel how likely it was that such a convietion would maintain, 
as itwhad maintained, this scattered people through all difficulties and under ail 
pnyatiors. jyJj, * 

P The entrance of Esther, with.a tray containing some of the materials for 
breakfast, put a stop to a conversation that was evidently becoming by far toe 
exciting; for the Jew. In the course of a few minutes a marvellously well-laid 
table was laid opt, and Claude and Jack partook of as hearty a break sj : m ever 
they had enjoyed’ in all their lives. When Zadoc saw that they had quite satisfied 
themselves, he rose, saying,.— 

“ Now, then, to business,” 

“ With all my heart," said Claude. V *J*• <; 

“ Follow me, then, and we will consult together in the garden about what is 
best to he done, an,d leave Esther at her own good leisure to remove the reins ms 
of our repast ” ; \ " - v jM - t. r it-.-. 

ij jCistade iaiid Jack followed Zadoc through the conservatory into the gafden 
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beyond, which was completely protected from observation by close growing trees, 
and between them a complete labyrinth of interlacing evergreens. It was, m truth, 
a charming spot. 

u It is settled, then,” said Zadoc, “ that you will do something for Turpin ?” 

« Quite.” 

u Well, all that remains for us to conclude is that that something shall be as ‘ 
likely of success as possible, and as little hazardous.” 

” Precisely.” 

“ He will be tried to-day, and ordered for execution—for that he will be found 
guilty will not once permit of a doubt.” 

** This is Friday !” 

"Yes, and he will be hanged on Monday morning, unless something in the 
meantime can be done. After the failure at the jail last night, there is no chance . 
of anything being accomplished in that quarter. Turpin will he taken in a cart 
to the common, outside the town, and there executed, and his body will be 
hung in chains, no doubt. Now, with a knowledge of all these circumstances, 
what, in your calm, cool, deliberate judgment can be done ?" 

Claude was silent. 

"Can you take him from the prison? No! Can you wrest him from the 
court, in the presence of the judges and all the ministers of the law ? No! Can 
you rescue him on the way to execution ? No! Can you save him on the scaf¬ 
fold ? Yes!” 

Claude and Jack both started at this sudden transition to all the Jew’s 
negatives. 

“ What mean you ? Are you serious?” said Claude. 

“ I am to the full as seiious as such a subject ought to make me. If you don’t 
mind five hundred pounds 1 think it may be done.” 

" Not a straw ! Double the sum, if you like.” 

"Very good. Wc will say one thousand pounds?” 

Jack plucked Claude by ihe sleeve, and he understood it as a friendly admoni¬ 
tion to put some bounds to his prodigality. 

'* My friend,” said Zadoc, “ when one of my people offers you anything for 
five hundred pounds, never offer him one thousand pounds, for that is then his 

* ii # 

price.” 

'* I will not draw back from my offer,” said Claude. “ I have said one thou¬ 
sand pounds, and it shall be that amount if Turpin is free.” 

" Five hundred pounds,” said Zadoc, ** for the attempt, and another five hun¬ 
dred if it be successful. ‘Will that do?” 

" Perfectly well; and now tell me by what wonderful means you will accom¬ 
plish this undertaking. It seems to me at this present moment as though you 
would require more than mortal means to carry out what you propose. 1 am all 
impatience.” 

"Drawnearer both of you, and you shall hear.” 

Claude stood close to the Jew on one side, and Jack upon the other, and then 
he spoke in a clear voice, saying— 

“ We may take for granted all the facts, namely: that Turpin will be tried, 
found guilty, and sentenced to death on the common on Monday morning next; 
and we may take for granted that any attempt between this time and that to do 
anything will be perfectly futile, and indeed only recoil on our own heads.” 

Claude nodded. >* f ? 

" Well, on Monday morning at seven o’clock it will be found out that the 
hangman is very ill and cannot rise from his bed to perform his duties. But he 
will recommend a man of whom he knows a little to officiate, and the sheriff 
will be delighted to snatch at any one in the emergency.” 

"But—but-” J ' • . f - 

c | <( Nay, hear me out.” t ■ 

u I will. Excuse the interruption. I will not say another word until you have. 
concludee your plans.” - " ! v 
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‘‘Well, that hangman’s substitute will ride in the cart with Turpin to the 

f ilacc of execution, alter promising him the clergyman of the jail will 
ikewise be with them. Then that hangman’s deputy will seize a sharp knife 
from his girdle, with which he will be well prepared, and in : a moment cut 
the cords that bind the prisoner, and he can so manage, that only one on each, 
side will have to be cutayill; and having as they ride along told Turpmwhat tp s 
do, he will jump from the cart to where a man is mounted on a fleet horse, and 
holding another by the bridle, he will mount the led horse and be off. The 
hangman’s deputy will, then* if behave the opportunity, affect to pursue them, and 
make his way here, where he will find hrs own gallant and well-trained steed 
Waiting for him.” , i V » 

M Waiting for him ere?” cried Claude. 

“His steed said Jack. ‘/(The deputy hangman’s gallant steed ?” 
Precisely.’* , r . ^ * ' 

But how will you get that man to play his part so well?” said Claude. 


“Don’t you think you could do it?’’.. 4 c - , 

<a TV 

JL # 

‘Yes. Who else could be depended upon in such a case? Who but 
yout must play the executioner’s substitute? and who but Jack must wait with 
the.led horse close to the scaffold i Whose steed feat yours do you think l 
would have here waiting ?’’ . t 

“By all that's good,” said Claude, as he drew a long breath, “ it will Jo j and 

whether it will or not, it is the only plan at all l ikely of success. What say you, 

Jack, to it? Will you undertake it ?’* 

; “If you will, Claude, yes.” 

« Assuredly I will; and we must have a first-rate hoise for Turpin,’? 

ie X have his own brave mare Bess, as he calls her, in my stable,” said the, Jew, 

quietly. # * r • . . < , " v • 1 v 

“You have ? Then if once he gets on her back he is as safe and free as the 

wind l’V h . . " 

“ I think so likewise. ’Tis in good truth a noble creature. We will take care 
to give her some white blemishes by Monday morning to prevent her recognition 
by any eye that may be colons I s , horse-flesh, apid more than usually knowing 
about Turpin’s steed.” 

If “ Yes/that can easily befdone, But how will you secure the regular hangman’s 
co-operation m this affair ?” % ft •, ^ . v . 

{f-S.'Hef.ishuman.” ‘ f r r . ' . ,*j. 

“ Are you certain of him ?” 

1? ••• nV * U '■> , :;** ( 

« Then, for the life of me, I<b not see why the plan should not succeed. AU 
that it requires a*e good disguises, and boldness and address. Don’t you think 
well of the scheme, Jack ?” 

“ X think better of it the more I get familiarised with it.” 4 t l 
“That is a good sign,” said - the Jew. “A which loses no attraction, upon, 
a closer scrutiny, is likely to wear well. But if tre determ ue v pon this, we must 
be up’and dojp’gJ f % ft ag*eed ; t®gB* without d^ibffnd .^thout^semti,^ by 
bo#r of you i” -/V *'*£*'> .«-**, -j « /' • U 

n “ By me, yes,? said Claude* 

“ And by me,” said Jack. 

< Ye well; then no doubt you would like to be present at the trial, which 
will be on in another hour, at the court house. Come into the cottage, and I shall 
be able, C 6 provide you * with complete, disguises, so, f^at, you may walk into 
Oxford, and uo; one witt he a bit, the wiser a& to whmn you may be. I will con¬ 
duct the affair with the executioner entirely myself. Come in. In truth, I do 

■ il. -1 mama him 
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CHAPTER CXCVIII. 

TURPIN*S RESCUE.—A SCENE OF EXCITEMENT ON THE COMMON. 

* 

In the course of half an hour more, Claude and Jack were deliberately walking 
into Oxford, in the disguise of a couple of graziers; and so capitally was their 
costume arranged and put on, that those who knew them the most intimately 
could never have suspected who they were. % 

Claude represented a man past the prime of life. He was stuffed out to look 
three times his real size, and the grizzly whiskers that the Jew put him, in truth, 
most effectually disguised him. A light-coloured wig transformed Jack into a 
much youuger looking man than he really was ; and so, with a perfect confidence 
in the excellence of their disguises, they fully intended to be present at Dick Tur¬ 
pin’s trial. 

The information of the Jew regarding the coming on of the trial on that morn¬ 
ing was perfectly correct, and it will be seen that his information upon other points 
was equally to the purpose. At. that time, hanging for highway robbery wa 3 
quite a common thing, and it was very usual to exeerte the culprit upon of very 
near to the spot upon which the offence for which he specifically suffered was 
committed j and when the party apprehended was so well known and widely cir¬ 
culated a knight of the road as Dick Turpin, it was very charitably supposed that 
a very small amount of evidence sufficed, both with judge and jury, to convict him. 

The court was very much crowded, so much so that the conscientious door¬ 
keepers adopted the London practice, and began not to find room for any one unless 
they were paid; but that was no object to Claude and Jack, and they had no am¬ 
bition to draw upon themselves any sort of attention, by carping at anythin r; so 
they soon found themselves, by virtue of one shilling each, in the court. It was 
1 with difficulty they got standing room in rather an obscure corner. 

Dick Turpin had only just been placed at the dock, and from his pale face, and 
the marks of several scars.upon it, it was quite evident that he hid suffered con¬ 
siderably on the previous night in the prison-yard, upon the occasion of the bold 
attempt to escape. 

~ He was placed upon his trial directly, and the counsel for the prosecution very 
unfairly made a long exodium about the attempted escape from the prison ; in 
which le ought to have been stopped by the court, for it had really nothing to do 
with the case. From this, however, both Claude and Jack learned that it was 
no other than the Governor of the jail that the former had shot, and that he was 
dead. 

(t Serve him right,” said a voice near Claude. 

Jack felt at the moment a great disposition to say something; but a slight 
sign from Claude warned him to he silent. Zadoe had particularly cautioned 
them both to make no acquaintance in the town or in the court. 

Dick Turpin pleaded not guilty to the charge made against him ; but he did 
so with the listless air of a man who feels that his fate is determined upon, and 
that nothing can save him. J>-' 

With the proceedings of the trial the readers of this narrative need not be 
troubled, inasmuch as it was one of the most ordinary description, and indeed it 
was hurried over with a most unseemly haste, as though judge and jury had been 
fully agreed in the propriety of hanging Dick Turpin, but felt it to be just neces¬ 
sary t© go through a certain formula beforehand in the matter. 

“Guilty,! said the foreman of the jury, almost before the question was well 
out of the lips of the proper officer. <y f- : 

“Very good,*’ said the judge. " Richard Turpin, you have been convicted by 
a careful, conscientious, and intelligent jury of your fellow countrymen, of the 
-offence laid to your charge. Have you anything to say why the sentence of 
the laW should not be passed upon you in due form V* 

v It is needless,” said Dick, “to say anything. I know very well I am to be - 
shuffled out o* the world because of my reputation. Well, be*it so. It was the 
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end I looked to* a»d now my last words are—‘Thanks to the two kind friends 
who, last night, did ail they could for me.’ ** 

“ You ought to be t 1 inking of other things/* said the judge, “you unhappy 
man, than thinking ol t m reprobates, who will soon be in the hands of offend* 


man, than thinking o*. t wo reprobates, who will soon be in the hands of offended 
justice.” j -,f 

“ There I differ with yon/* said Dick. “You have not caught them yet. I 
know by what you say, that you have not, and therefore I feel very confident 
you will not catch them at all. It is a wonderful comfort to me at such r time 
as this, to feel that they who risked so much for me have not suffered by that 
amount of gallant friendship. . God bless them both!” 

“This is indeed terrible/' said the judge, “ to find a crimin l over the brink 
of eternity with so little consciousness of his situation.” 

“ Perhaps, my lord/* said Dick, “ you will hardly think it right to hang a man 
who is in such an imperfect state of mind?*' ~ . * 

“ I can really/' said the judge, who found that question a very difficult one 
Indeed to answer—** I can really listen to no more of this. It is too sad and 
afflicting.” 

He then, with all due solemnity, passed sentence of death upon Dick Turpin, 
concluding with the usual kind hope that the Almighty would have mercy upon 
him, as none would be shown him in this world. 

“ Farewell to you all V\ cried Dick, “ and if anybody here should, happen to 
see Claude Duval or a friend of his whom I won’t name, as he might not. wish it, 
tell them what I said of them, and how tkey treated me up here at Oxford, for 
little or nothing, but because they had heard of the old proverb, that says—* Give 
a dog an ill name and hang him/* - *■ _ f «l.V, w- ,‘^J 

“ Remove the prisoner/’ said the judge, shaking his head until the powder 
flew out of his wig. “ Remove the prisoner!” , p 

Dick was instantly la.d hold of by the officials of the jail, and hurried from 
the dock. * * - ■ • , : ' n , 

“ Come/* whispered Claude to Jack, and they both made their way out of the 
court aa quickly as they could. 

■ ‘ Well/ said Claude, “ what do you think of all that, Jack ?” 

“ Think ? I could hardly contain myself in court, I was hnif-maddened, Claude, 
at the whole scene ; and when poor Dick spoke of us it was withjdifficnlty I kept 


myself from calling out to him to be of good cheer, for we had net deserted him 

-dijff'&dtf' 'Vf; r ' i V . /W-J '■ • I;: '«■ ' ... 

. It was well -you did not, Jack. , j i . -?> v 

tr -r r . \ . . < I • V ' • »• .. . « - . I /! . . 


“ Yes, I feel that for any such exhibition of interest in the fate of the prisoner 
might have been fatal to our disguise. No, Claude, I had enough self-command 
left not to do it, although it certainly was rather a struggle to me/* ^ f 

That I can well suppose.”' ^ v.r 4 

“ But ought we not now immediately to seek our friend, Zadoc l I did not 
notice him among the crowd, and yet be said he would be in ti c.court luring the 
trial. 5 * ‘ j. ■ < • j[, , r- £x*- » 't 3 

“Amid such a sea of faces as that court presented, I can very easily imagine 
we may miss sight of any one in particular; but if he said he would be there I 
would wager anything that there he was.*’ w * ^ 

“And here he is,* said Jack, as the Jew suddenly stepped up to them. 

“Ah, welcome !’* said Claude;.“all has gone in the court as you h ught 
and said that it.would, Zadoc.” 

“ Yes, of course it has; I knew it was all settled before-heard. I have >u id 
a lodging for you until Monday, for it will not be safe for you to be al my house, 
as It is known that l do not take in strangers, and your presence with me migl 
awaken suspicion. I allude to my house in the town, for as regards the cottage it 
should only begone to upon an emergency, and never to remain in it for a longer 
period than the emergency may last. Follow me.* 

**. In all things as regards this affair,’* said Claude, “ we, of coarse, jieid tm- 
' ^tljr. toyoig guidance.” . •, - *.a* l ^ 
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They now followed Zadoc past one of the college gates ; and in a smalt but 
pretty street of houses, Zadoc stopped and tapped at the little parlour window 
of ©ne of them. The door was immediately opened by a young woman. 

‘Here are your lodgers,” said the Jew. “ You will find them quiet enough, 
andi f you don’t interfere with them, they won’t interfere with you. ’ 



THE THREE ADVENTURERS RECEIVE AN INVITATION TO A CHRISTENING. 

* . l 

u Oh, surely not,” replied the woman. “ Walk in, gentlemen, walk in ! Here s 

the room, and tl e bed-rooms are both above." .. 

/ That will do very well,” said Claude. And when the young woman hal left 

tfiem alone with Zadoc, the latter said :— t . 

“ ( would by ro means advise you to keep yourselves prisoners here. 1 he^ini- 
pres&ion n this liouse is, that you have some business connected with ne assi^©^ 





























































































































































































And there was much more to the same purpose* 
sharp-witted enough to understand In a moment 
make anythins of it. and. even If they did. it' 
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Go out and about as mueh at you like, but take care always to be at home between 
nine and ten—three and fuur—eight and nine,—.for it will be during some of those 
hours that I will call upon you. And as regards all the minor arraogemente we 
were to do, you may make your minds perfectly easy. They will aU go on 
smoothly enough, so that if the plan succeed it will fairly do so upon its own 
merits ; if it tail, it will not be from any hitch in the machinery.” ' ’ 

“ It is pleasant to hear you say all that,” rephed Claude. “ There is only one 
thing else that, if it could be by any possibility msnaged, would give both myself 
and Jack great pleasure.” 

“ What is it ?” 

** In letting Dick Turpin know by some means that he > not juite destitute, 
and may not give hope adieu.” *»* ' ! * 7 . , 

** I have been thinking of that and will try It; it would give me great satisfac¬ 
tion, and, besides, it would keep up Dick’s strength, for he will need it all; and 
when a man fancier there is no longer any hope for him in this World, he is apt 
to be careless enough of nis food and drink. Now, as he is condemned to death, 
they will let him have, in a reasonable way, all that he likes.” 

“To be sure ; and he might get himself well up to any excitement by Monday 
next/' said Jack. . 

‘ Yes; and the new governor of the prison if quite amiably disposed towards 
him,” added Zadoc, “ since It has been all ih >agh him and his friends that 
the vacancy was made, that enabled him to flip ini the situation. Therefore, 
you may depend that I will do what 1 can to fet Dick know that he should 
take care of himself until Monday rooming $ if 1 cannot, 1 will let you know/! 

With this, the Jew let* them; but Claude and Jack felt so dull In their 
lodging that they were glad enough to avail themselves of the advice of Zadoc, 
to go out. They took good care, however* to be ;a at the time he bad harasd, 
and it was on Sunday morning that he came to tbetp again, 

“Dick knows something,” he said, “ l ascertained that they had placed him 
in a cell ttpt Vefry far Removed from the outer Wall of the prisonj and last night I 
got a man to sing a ballad in such a stentorian style of voice that be could not but 
hear It. They have taken trie man into custody, but 1 feel tolerably certain that 
Dick knows something will be attempted for him.” 

“ Whitt ballau was it V* said Jack. 

“ ft’* only * piece of doggrel, got up for the occasion. It ran thus,— 

-•» r* , . r . £ 

JjVe.wish him to eat and to drink; 

I 4 £ And Bess, she is well taken eare of. 

C— and J—, both are in town. 

And they won’t let the grabs hurt a hair of 

11 TT • 1 1 *111 ft , . ft « A 4 


His head, tol lol do rol loll* 


know what to do.” 

f," l am of your opinion,” said Claude ; “and I shall sleep more comfortably 
to-night,, when I think that Dick don't look forward to the dance upon nothing 
l on Monday morning next.” 

** But, about the hangman, 9 said Jack. “ Have you succeeded in arranr ng 
anything with him ¥* 

“ Yes j and to-night, at eleven o’clock,^' will take you both to hii hou«e, for it 
is necessary that he should know youjand once again, let me assure you that 
you may banish all idea of anything in'the shape of trickery upon hii part. He * 
iis to well paid by me in more ways than one, and he is much more my servant 
than he is the servant of the corporation \ ' at, -J 

t( We shall be ready to the minute,” said Claude. r 

We need not go through with the trivial events of that Sunday in Oxford. 
Suffice it to say, that it hung frightfully heavy upon the hods of Jack and 0 u 
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and that the incessant bell-ringing was enough to drive any reasonable persons 
right out of their wits. The hour, however, came at last for the very interesting 
interview with the executioner to take place. 

Zadoc came to the lodging at about a quarter before the time appointed, and 
as both Claude and Jack had been ready for him some time, they immediately all 
sallied out together. 

* s Nothing new, I suppose?” said Claude. 

“No ; except a confirmation of my opinion, that Dick Turpin quitejfully under¬ 
stood the Song, for 1 hear thut he demands nothing but mutton chops and port 
wine.” 

“And do they give them to him V 

“I shouldn’t wonder hut they do. It’s an old custom to be liberal to any 
one condemned to death, and whom the authorities feel tolerably certain will not 
be reprieved; so we have nothing to fear from the idea of Dick being weak and 
out of condition to-morrow morning." 

• o, 

! CHAPTER CXCIX. 

THE COMMON NEAR OXFORD, AND THE TUMULT UPON IT. 

The Oxford hangman’s house was about half a mile on the outside of the town. 
It was a pretty enough place, surrounded by a little garden, so far as Claude and 
Jack could see of it at that hour of the night. 

“ Wfiat do you expect to find this man?” said Zadoc, as they rung at the gate- 
bell of the cottage belonging to the executioner. 

He should be/’ said Claude, “ rather a burly ruffian.” 

“ Yes,” raid Jack, “ and with nothing but animal appetites, and about as small. 
a share of intellect as may enable anybody to get through ti e ordinary course 
of everyday life.” 

“ You really think so ?” 

“ Such an idea of a hangman comes up to our notions of what he ought to be,*i 
said Claude ; but I have seen quite enough of life to knowhow our ideal notions 
of things, and of people, are often to be at striking variance with the fact.” 

“ You are right there,” said Zadoc ; “ you should always distrust what your im- 
magmation tells you. I never went to a strange place in my life but what it turned 
out to be as different as it possibly could from what my fancy had pictured it; and 
J never got into the company of a person that I had heard of, and formed an idea 
concerning, that 1 did not find him or her something widely different from all that 
I hEajd^previously, perhaps at great.pains, pictured.” 

“From all which,” said .Tack, “ we are to conclude that we are very wrong 
about the Oxford hangman ?” . 

The Jew nodded. •- 

“ Well,” said Claude, “ so long as he does not play us false, and answers our 
purpose regarding poor Dick, he may be what he likes, and I shall consider him, 
the pearl of executioners, and always sha 1 have a friendly feeling for him. What 
say you. Jack V* * 

H I will strive to cultivate the same feeling,” said Jack, very gently, “although 
it will be perhaps to me, Claude, a little more difficult than it can be by .jariy 
means to you.* -r • j* 

“ Excuse me. Jack,” whispered Claude, “ if this is a subject upon which you 
do not like jesting. I did not think of you, and what vou had gone through, at 
the moment.” ] *. V f>f 

“Don’t mention it,” said Jack, as ho smiled faintly. 

' Poor Jack! He still could not forget the horrors he had passed through at his 
own execution, from whicahe had emerged into life again so very strangely, but 

be only half the man he was. 
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I « While -tlifs little quiet bit of conversation was in-an undergone going on 
between Claude and Jack, Zadoc had rung the bell at the garden gate of the 
hangman's house ; and in a few moments, like a ; moving star in the darkness, a 
candle, in the custody of some one, came down to the gate, and a soft musical 
voice then said— .• 7 , 4 i ’tWI 

“ Who is there ?" 

“ I want your father, my dear,’* said the Jew; “ yon know me ?” 

** Oh, yes; you are our friend, Mr. Zadoc. Come in—come in. Father said 
that he expected you would come, and bring two gentlemen with you." 

“ Yes, and here they are.” v «« 

The little girl—for such she was, and not above twelve years of age—held up 
the light, and curtseyed to Claude and Jack, as she held open the garden gate for 
them to enter by. The faint rays of the light fell upon her face, and Claude was ; 
astonished at her rare and exquisite beauty. As for Jack, he could hardly take 
his eyes off her, she vt as was really such a piece of miniature loveliness to look 
upon. 

** Your father is quite alone, of course V said the Jew. 

“ Oh yes, sir, quite ; and he is expecting you." 

The little girl led the way up 7 a trimly kept narrow garden path, and the Jew 
said to her as he followed her— 

“ You are as fond of your garden as ever, Emma, I presume, by the way in 
which you keep it. I see it is as trim and carefully got up as evereven now J , 
can smell the perfume of the sweet flowers that you have m s-uch rare abundance, 
and which do you so much credit in the rearing." & k y* ^ f*;; 

“ Oh, yes,*, she replied., “ You know, Mr. Zadoc, that next to Pa, I love the 
flowers and the little garden." 

. “ Next to Pa!" whispered Jack to Claude, “ she loves the- $ 

“Hush! hush!” 

'‘Jack did not complete his sentence, and then the little girl paused at the door 
of the little cottage, and holding it open she motioned them to enter. The door 
was so low, that both ClandeJ and Jack had to pause and stoop at it* threshold* 
The Jew was able to enter without that ceremony. W f , vT, t 

The little girl lighted them into the parlour of the cottage, and * then herself 
retired to the kitchen. For a moment or two, neither Claude nor Jack saw that 
the parlour was tenanted, but a very small soft voice said suddenly—^,:* r k v ; 

“ Gentlemen, you are welcome,” and then from a couch there rose a short and 
very slimly made fair man, with a small portion of hair upon his head, and appa¬ 
rently cast in nature’s weakest physical mould. i • v••• > 

" Allow me,” said Zadoc, “ to introduce you noth to him whom you seek." 

“ What,” said Claude, A are you the-?” 

“ Hush,” said Zadoc. “ The word that was upon your lips h never, hy any 
accident* mentioned in this house.” ^ 

** It shall not then pass my lips,” said Claude. 

* 1 Nor mine,’’ said. Jack, with a shudder, for different as the Oxford hangman 
was from all his ideal notions of such a character, he could not but. shake a little 
'■] to find himself in the presence of one who filled that awful office, let him be in 
manner or appearance what he might. * '• • 4 *, •* f ^ f 

‘ The hangman very carefully closed the door of the room, and then he said— 

“ Gentlemen, Mr. Zadoc has said that a certain word is never by any accident 
mentioned in this house. It is true, and it is not that I myself so dread the word s 
{ but my little girl, Emma, is all the tie I have that binds me to the world. My 
wife is gone, and I have no children blit her, and she knows not what her 

i father is*T ’**- . r- • ' * 

•* You astonish me !" said Claude. 

J “Andme,” said Jack. *.* One would think it a thing of impossibility to keep 


n AUU *UVJ W -wo.w *-- — - — O -r - m 

such secret from her.” >’ . «■* 

If 11 Doubtless " said the hangman, *.* the day will come, when some 
person will step between us, and kill her with the knowledge of what I 


officious 

am, and 
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by what means I have fed and clothed her, and brought her up to gentleness and 
truth ; but as yet she knows it not, and I am happy to be able to come home to one 
who does not shrink from me.” *[' 

V One would think,” said Claude, “ that her very playmates would tell her,*' 
children are such bad keepers of secrets.” 

_ “ She has no playmates,, sir. She lives here, the secluded life of a little nun. 
Bor five years she has never once crossed the threshold of the gate which she 
opened to admit you to the garden. All her delights, and she has many, are con- J 
centrated in this cottage and garden. She and 1 talk together, but never of the 
world without, and she has no desire to go from the precincts of this humble 
home, and I need not tell you we are not troubled with many visitors.” 

“ This is indeed most singular,” said Claude. “ You must live though in 
constant dread of the secret oozing out through some channel.” 

He covered his face with his hands, and rocked to and fro. 

“ Come, come?,” said Zadoc, “ I have not seen you like this for years, and you 
promised us you would get over all this kind of feeling ; I think, too, that now of 
all times you ought to be able to do battle with it, for I know of nothing that can i 
prevent your almost immediate departure for the new world.” 

‘‘ Yes, yes,” said the hangman, “ what a cheering thought that is. I will take 
my child with me, and thousands of miles from here, there will be no one to 


whisper the dreadful truth id her young ears, and turn her heart from me for 


ever/ 


“ Yes,” added Zadoc, “with the money which these gentlemen give me for 
you, and which you will earn by the service you will do them on Monday next, 


you will be able to go to America as soon as you like,” 

“ Oh, yes, yes. What a cheering thought that is.” * 

“ It no doubt is, and ought to be,” said Claude. “ I will rejoice, indeed, that 
this transaction will not only, as I hope, save my friend, but likewise enable you to 
achieve so great a good. You can take to some other course of life in America, 
and no one need guess for a moment who or what you were in England." 

** You think they will not suspect ?” 

“ H ow can they ?” said Zadoc. “ You do not carry the insignia of your calling 
stamped upon your face.” 

“ No. I think I do not.” 

“Quite the contrary,” said Claude. “There is not a man breathing who 
from hundreds would pick you out as likely to be what you now are.” 

“ It is cheering to me to here you all say that; ard yet, do you know, at times 
I have possessed myself with the idea, that there is a something about my looks 
which proclaims the dreadful truth; and when I have least expected it, my child 
has shrunk from me with a shudder, as though nature, in some mysterious way, 
had let her know that my arms were to be avoided as a terror ar.d a pollution.” 

“ All that is imagination,” said Zadoc. 

* * It can be nothing else,” said Claude ; and yet, even as he spoke, he could not 
but fancy that there was a strangeness about the eyes of the hangman, which lie 
had not noticed upon first coming into the room. Jack, however, who had said 
the least, had noticed the peculiarilymore quickly than Claude had done, and had 
noticed it with a kind of inward shudder j that made him w ish himself out of the 
co tage again, and in the open air. 

But after all, perhaps, while Claude and Jack were accusiag the hangman of 
being the slave of his imagination to too great an extent, they were in reality 
giving the reins of their own fancy, and seeing things in him that had no real ex¬ 
istence whatever; sr if nature had given him a little peculiarity about the eyes no 
one who did not know his calling would probably hit upon the fact of his being 
a hangman in conseqence. 

“You will get rid of all these feelings and fanies,” said Zadoc, “ and. before j 
you have been one month cut of Oxford.” / ' j 

“ I hope so.” ' 

*’ That is pretty clear, Butgnpw let us decide upon what is to he clone cu the j 
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Monday. All money matters will be settled with Mr. Zadoz. Now I hope that 
no obstacle occurs to your mind to the carrying out the plan of operation laid 
down/* 

'* None whatever,’* said the hangman, ‘f It has one good recommendation, and 
that is its boldness.” 

& ** I am glad you think that a recommendation, for it gives me a kind of assur¬ 
ance that you wHl not shrink from what you have to do, from any fears of the 
result.** v V * * ' V ; : ! f 


My good f sir, what I have to do is so little, that, let me shrink how I might, I K 
cannot hurt your plot. As I understand it, all 1 have to do is to be so unwell 
at an early hour on Monday morning, as to feel that it is quite impossible I can j 
attend to the execution, and then from fear that the si erfff should be left in an 
unpleasant dilemma, I send you as a substitute.’* 

“ That is it,” said Zadoc. 

4 i Precisely,’* said Claude. “ After that all depends upon ourselves I am 
aware, and I only hope you will not be troubled about it.** 

**I have no apprehens ons. What can they do? My story will be simple 
enough. You came to me, I will say, and I did" not know wKb you were, aid j r 
^commended you to the office from the well-known difficulty of getting any 
one to perform it, especially in an emergency, and only pro fern .* f*-i 

“ Exactly, and you may depend upob ihe, let the afffiir terminate hew i£ may, 

_1 __ „ i_t1_ ! k . I 


shall continue until I leave Oxford, \vhich will be now as soon as I can do no, 
ifithout attracting the attention and suspicion of the authorities, 1 must ant be 
atgll precipitate in the ric alter.* 

“Then it is settled,” said Zadoc, “ that this gentleman comes at an early hour 
here on Monday morning ?” 

“Yes, quite'. Take care to he dressed accordingly, j A shabby g u of 
father common clothes will be best; and 1 should say tiiajt you were a c ffin 
‘ maker by trade, and that 1 have instructed you how to officiate as iny deputy 
upon the occasion required.” 

;• Very good/* said Claude ; *• call me what you please, I will take good cart to 
dress the character. I fancy my best plan will be to make myself up to look like 
a dissipated idle mechanic.” 

‘•You may safely leave all that to me/’ said Zadoc. 

'*{ Not a doubt of that,* said Claude. “ And ntfw we will leave you, and hope 
you will be happy enough in the new world/* 

{*■It is a hope/' said the hangman. 

Jack hoticed that he never offered his baud to either of them, or spoke one 
word about any refreshments. No doubt the wretched man felt that he was too 
vjnauch repudiated by society even to take that liberty with a highwayman* 

The little girl with her cheeiful pretty face let them all out again, and bade 

r *' Vi 'A _ * . 4 . * /il _ i f _ * ^ \ ■ l .1 ■ 1 _ ■■ ’ kj t - 


them good night with a soft musical voice as she closed the garden gate upon 
them. , ♦ 




\vf r, v CHAPTER CC. 

&■*: ■■ ' - v, , 

j A RfOT AT A If EXECUTION.—THE RACE FROM OXFORD. 


i Claude and Jack had now but little rest until the eventful Monday morning, 
as that was to decide whether this daring plan, would Suffice or not for the rescue 
of Dick Turpin. ^ - , . . , \ 

At the hour of six in the morning, Zadoc called for them both, and took them to 
Iris cottage. By seven he had equipped Claude in the costume which he thought 
most likely te deceive the authorities with regard to his real character. 
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Claude upon this occasion wore a rusty ragged su it of clothes that might have 
been those of a mechanic that jhe kept for his Sunday suit in prosperous times, 
but which he Had long taken recklessly into ordinary ase, and subjected to all the 
wear and tear of a dissolute hie. A dirty apron was twisted round his w dst with 
a ragged corner of i‘: hanging down, and the Jew, with amazing art, painted the fac e 
of Claude so that he looked a good ten years older than he really was. 

When Duval looked at himself in a glass, he cried out— 

“ This disguise is perfect. What do you think of it, Jack P” 

“ That it could not be better. Now, Mr. Zadoc, what do you advise me to wear 
pon this interesting occasion ?” 

“ I have thought of that,” said the Jew. ‘‘You will not only be mounted 
yourself, but you will have the care of Claude’s horse, and of Dick Turpin’s ; so I 
shall put you in the costume of a common livery-stable helper, in order to give 
the affair the appearance as If you had been sent out with the two horses either 
to take them somewhere, or ordered as merely to give them a little exercise. It 
wi 11 then look very natural that passsing by the pi tee of execution, you should 
stop to see what is going on, and get as close to the seaffobl as you m.” 

*• Yes,*’ said Jack, “ nothing could be better than that. Pray, Mr, Zadoc, be 
so good as to equip© me as quickly as you can in my stable costume, and you may 
safely trust me to act the character.” 

“ Of that I have no doubt.” 

There was now but litile time to lose, and with great alacrity Jack was got 
up in the costume that Zadoc had mentioned. He wore a pair of very voluminous 
shorts, with a good assortment of pearl buttons at the knees, and they were then 
fastened after being given that peculiar twist that is so much affected by those 
who occupy a stable position. Below these he wore drab gaiters. All that he 
had upon his upper man was a very low-flapped waistcoat, with sleeves tc it; and 
on his head he wore a seal-skin cap. Around his neck he had a pink spotted 
cravat ; and when he was thus completed, and stood with the end of along straw 
in his mouth, as though he had just come in a highly contemplative mood from 
some stable-yard, lie looked quite picturesque. 

“Upon my word, Jack,” said Claude, “I don’t think I should have known 
you myself; the transformation is, indeed, most complete,*’ 

“ I am glad to hear you say that,” sa^d the Jew ; ‘‘for, somehow or another, 
the authorities of Oxford have got a pretty good description of both your persona 
now.” ^ 4 

“ Have they, indeed?” 

** Yes; and I suppose it has been from the Innkeeper where you put up, when 
first you arrived, before the hazardous attempt upon the prison.” 

“ Not a doubt—not a doubt. Well, if they don't find us out now, I will for¬ 
give them for finding us upon that occasion ; and this much I will say, that if t 
and Dick get mounted, they won’t need to give themselves the trouble of coming 
after us, for it will be ill in vain if they lo. We shall go three miles to their 
two. If that don’t quickly distance them, I don’t know what will,” “ 

“ Not I, either,” said Zadoc. “ Are you both ready V* 

*; Quite! quite !” 

“Then you. Jack, go to the stable, and get the horses ready ; and you, Claude, 
come along with me, to the hangman’s cottage, for he will be not a little impa¬ 
tient about this affair. I’ll warrant, since you know what a great object he has in 
View regarding it” 

f Yes; that was what tempted him, no doubt.” S 
It was.” 

“ And you knew that it would tempt him ?” 

/‘Fortunately I did, or I should hardly have risked my position in the city, by 
tampering withohim ; I believe that I am the only friend he has in the whole of 
Oxford, and he has always been grateful to me, because I did not despise- him, 
but at srimes passed an hour or so at his cottage along with him and his little girl.” 
It is a capital thing for us, that you thought even of doing so, for, wit qt 
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his connivance,/this plan, which, the more 1 look at it, seems to me the more 
possible and likely ol success, would have been but a piece of madness, resulting 
in the throwing away of our lives." 

"Good-by, Clau e," said Jack; u i£ anything happens amiss, let this be a 
farewell." _ , f - '*. 1 1 '1 

“ No, Jack, we will not take leave of each other now. It looks like anticipa¬ 
ting the future. I will not say good-by, but I will say good-day." 

“ Well," said Jack, "well, be it so; I will only say good-day. 

They shook hands, and separated. 

“ Do you think," said Zadoc, " that he will be firm enough 

"Yes, quite so ; I never knew Jack to fail once in an enterprise yet, when it 
comes to the actual execution of it, whatever might be his feelings beforehand.” 

** I am glad to hear yon say that; it gives one confidence." 

t'hey soon cleared the distance between the Jew’s cottage and the hangman’s 
little abode, and, as before, they were letby the little girl, who had not the 
smallest recollection of Claude, and would evidently have gladly kept him outside, 
in consequence of his disreputable appearance, had it not been that Zadoc said to 

her, - V < ' i. * v '/; 

. It is all right, my dear; I know this person. He is going to do some work in 
the city, for your father." ~ 

Upon this, there was no further opposition on the part of the little girl, and 
Claude and Zadoc were in a few moments in the parlour where they had seen 
the executioner on the preceding evening. 

By the open light of day, Claude was still more struck by his weak*? and 
diminutive appearance than he had been overnight; but there was no time for 
any conversation now. The hangman merely handed Claude a letter, addressed 

■ to the sheriff, fpd then added,— r. , * 

*‘ Twill go to bed at once the moment you leave, for it is just possible they may 
send an officer to. know if I am really ill, and in that ease I must of course be 
prepared to play m part; and even if they should send the jail surgeon, I think I 
c.an bailie him, for -I will take some drug that will make me very sick in 
the course of a few minutes, if I have from my little girl notice of his cominer; so 
now j o, arid success attend you. You have my best wishes; and until 1 hear Jrom 
^ippular rumour that ; you have succeeded, 1 * I shall pass, shut up here, but a very 
aiiserabb time of T, from my anxiety upon the matter." . 

Corpte," said Zadoc. “ You will see me this evening here, ray friend." 7 ^ 

»*.* All’s light upon that score. I am quite satisfied,*’ said the hangman; "of 

■ bourse you will be sure to find me at home." 

Claude guessed that these few words between them had reference to the money, 

and lie paid no attention to them, for he did not think he ought to interfere with 
Zaducbs arrangements in that particular, so long as the hangman was satisfied. 4 

AYr 4- /l 4-Arim * 7 . oat/ -^ ISIrinr 


They now set off, and when they got close to the town, Zadoc said,-—" Now, 
my friend, I leave you to your own resources, and to play your part as best as 


my 

veu ma y. You will go direct to the jail with .the leiler, and, when they find it is 
’addressed to the sheriff, the? will let you into the lobby at once, and allow you 
lo wait for an answer there. Of course, now, all depends upon your ova address, 1 

• "I know it. You and I will meet again as agreed." '* J 

* That will do.” " \ I . ’ ' 

With a mutual nod merely, they separated, and Claude went upon certainly 

one of the most truly hazardous enterprises that in his life of strange adventures 
he had ever achieved or thought of achieving.; Not only Dick’s life bu£ his 
own, and, in all likelihood, Jack’s, hung upon the events of the next few hours; 



He walked rapidly and soon reached the jail. 

Oli, if the authorities of Oxford could but for one moment have guised who it 
was that appeared at the wicket-gate of the prison, with what glad rapidity they 


4— 
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THE SCUFFLE WITH THE OFFICER AND SERVANTS NEAR THE LODGE. 


i( A letter for the sheriff.” 

“ Oh, is that it? Who is it from, eh ?” 

“ The sheriff will find out that when he reads it, perhaps; and as it is not fo ‘ VO i 
it don’t matter.” 

(i Oh, indeed, that’s the way you come it# is it, stupid V* 

“Ye%, idiot!" said Claude. 
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The man as he opened the wicket to admit him, looked as though he would 
uncommonly like to knock him down ; but when he found that the stranger was 
about a head taller than himself, he thought it would be as well lo let that p&rt 
of his desire rest. 

“ The sheriff won’t be here yet awhile,” he growled. j 

“Ob, won't he, Jem !” said another roan, who was sitting yawning upon a 
stone bench. “ You forget that Dick Turpin is to be scragged this morning, and 
that he will be here early on that account.’' 

“Do I forget it? ’ said the surly gate-keeper. “ It would be no fault of yours 
if I remembered nothing else, for 1 do not think you have spoken of nothing else 
since the trial. What is to you, I wonder, about his being scragged, that you are 
so highly interested about it X*. 

“ It's nothing to me personally/’ said the other turnkey, “ only I’m sorry for 
the poor fellow, that’s all.” 

“ You are ? And pray, why ?” 

“Because, to tell the honest truth, he hasn’t had fair play, and that’s a fact. 
They have hung the poor fellow, or are going to hang him, because he has a bad 
character, and not for what he has done, and that’s what I don’t like. It ain’t 
English-like, and it won’t stand ^he thinking of, in my opinion.” 

“ In your opinion ?” screamed the other. “ Ha ! ha l—In your opinion ! 
That’s a good idea ; your opinion is of a vast deal of consequence, I daresay. 
Hilloa! here's the sheriff’s carriage already. Look alive all of you. The 
sheriff!— 1 The sheriff ! Rihg the Governor’s bell at once, and tell him. It is 
time to look about lis now- and the less you saw about your opinion, old chap, 
and about what you think is fair and what ain’t, the better for you.” 

“I doii’t care/’ said the other, “ who knows my opinion. What’s fair is fair, 
and what ain’t, ain’t, and 1 sharn’t say black’s white to please anybody, no not if 
all the sheriffs in England were to be railing at me for it. They can but give a 
fellow the sack, and that I don’t care a straw about.” 

• A rattling knock at the door of the prison now announced that the sheriff’s 
footman was determined his master’s presence should be known with eclat, and ac¬ 
cording to custom. 

The whole door was thrown open, and the sheriff, with his gold chain of office 
round his neck/made his appearance. He looked in a great fluster, did that 
sheriff, for he detested the job of being present at a hanging. It distracted his 
equanimity for the rest of the day. 

“ Cotne—come/’ he said. “ Is everything ready now ? Don’t be behind-hand 
with anything. Let it be all done as soon as possible. A coldish raw kind of 
morning, too, it is. Come—come, be quick all of you.” 

“ A letter for you, sir,” said Claude, stepping forward and presenting the 
hangman’s mission to the sheriff. 

“ Now really, my man, how can I be troubled with letters now ? Here am I 
roused tip in the cold upon a most disagreeable office, and people push letters 
into my hand the moment I get to the jail. Upon my word it is too bad—too bad, 
ifltfeed. I really cannot attend to it.’’ 

“ But, sir—”, 

“ Poh ! poh! Don’t trouble me—-go away. Leave the letter, or come to my 
office after the execution, for I cannot be troubled with such an affair just now 
reilly. Dear me, who is it from that they send to me at such a time as this, eh ? 
Who is it from?” 

“The executioner!” said Claude. 


, CHAPTER CCI. 

the Eventful morning comes to an end. 

« ji » 

When Claude communicated the word, executioner, everybody looked rather 
tghast ; and above all the others, the sheriff appeared to be rather staggered. 

“ What do you mean?” he cried. “What nonsense is this that you^teli me 
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that the executioner has written a note when he lias to be hear directly ? and, in¬ 
deed, bless me, he ought to be here now.” 

€i Yes, sir,” 6aid a turnkey, “ so he ought.” 

“ And pray, sir/ said the sheriff, who was quite prepared now to quarrel with 
everybody upon the smallest* possible notice, ‘‘and pray, sir, who requested you 
to make a remark ?” 

tl I beg pardon,” said the turnkey. 

<c You beg pardon, sir ? How dare you beg pardon, I should like to know ?”“ j 
This the turnkey found to be rather unanswerable, and he got out of the way as' 
quickly as possible. _ 

“ Ah !" continued the highly indignant sheriff. u A pretty thing, indeed, that 
I am to come here at such a time in the morning as this upon the most trouble 
some and onerous duties, and then to be spoken to in such a -way. Come, you 
fellow, are you quite sure this is from the executioner ?” 

“ He gave it to me himself/ said Claude. 
if Bless me. Tut—-tut! what can it be about ?” 

<f He is very bad.” 

“ Bad—bad ? I know he is bad. What do you mean by that? You don’t 
mean ill, do you ?” 

" Yes, sir. Confined to his bed. Dying, it is thought.” 

" The executioner dying! The devil! # Pray, sir, what right as he to die 
until he has dons his duty here to day ? I ask you or any reasonable man, if you 
are a reasonable man, which you don’t look like, what right a low person has to 
die, when he is wanted to do something that nobody else likes to do as is likely to 
like to dor” 

To this question Claude made no reply, and the sheriff bustled off with the 
letter in his hand, crying— 

“ Where is the governor—where is the goveraar ? I must speak to the 
governor. Gracious Providence, where is the govertwr ? Here's a pretty to do. 
I shall have to hang Dick Turpin myself, I suppose. Goodness gracious V* 
Claude had the greatest possible difficulty to keep his countenance while the 
sheriff made such an undignified appearance, and when he had left the vestibule 
of the prison and some of the turnkeys laughed, Claude could not help joining 
with them. 

“ Is Dennis really bad,” said one to Claude. 

“Yes,” said Claude. Dennis, was the executioner’s name. “Yes, he is so 
bad that you won’t see him here to day.” 

Claude thought that it was just as well, since they were willing, that he should 
be on moderately civil terras with the turnkeys. 

u That’s a pretty kettle of fish then,” said one of them, ” for Dick Turpin 
must be hung to day, and the question will be who is to do the job? I heard 
the recorder say that if nobody else would, the sheriff was bound to tuck up the 
fellow/ 

“ Yes, he will have to doit,” said another. 

“I think not,” cried a third; and then pointing to Claude, be added—“I 
don’t think you have brought Dennis’s letter here for nothing, my friend. You 
have no objection to act as his substitute, this morning ?” 

“ None in the least,” said Claude. 

In a moment the turnkeys drew back from the immediate vicinity of Claude. 
It was astonishing to see the look of loathing that came on even those coarse 
men, at the idea of anything like contact with a hangman. 

“ Yes,” added Claude, <{ if the sheriff don’t like the job, as poor Dennis is 
ill, I am willing enough to do it, as I am out of work, unless a: y of you have a 
decided wish for the little bit of occupation.” 
tr Oh, no—no—no !” 

“Very well. I only mentioned it because of course I should feel very sorry 
to interfere with any of you ; but if none of you like it, why I’m willing to do it 
for a consideration.” 
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You may depend upon it, my fine fellow,” said one, “that there will be no 
reat competition for the job, and you will have it, as far^as we are concerned, 
suppose Dennis will let you have all the perquisites? The clothes, and so on V ’ 

“ Oh, yes, so he said, and as I am rather indifferently clothed, I mean to put 
'em all on when I get ’em.” 

“You do?” 

« Yes. They tell me that Diek Turpin is somewhat about my size, and that 
he dresses well. I only hope he will put on* his best suit this morning, and then 
when I go out of Oxford I shall look like a highwayman/' 

“ Well, you certainly do take the matter about as coolly as anybody that I 
ever heard of. But here comes somebody. Now, Jack, what is it ?” 

A man rushed into the vestibule in haste, and said— 

“ The sheriff and the governor want to see the man that brought the note from 
Dennis.” 

“ I’m the person,” said Claude. 

“ Follow me, then.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! all’s right. I do begin to think now that I shall really get the 
job. Ha! ha!” 

With this, snapping his fingers as though he were in great glee at the idea of 
getting the job of hanging a man and his clothes to put on afterwards, Claude 
followed the man, who was called Jack, through some dreary windings of the 
prison until they reached the door of an apartment of a semi-official character, 
in which the governor, the sheriff, and the chaplain, were engaged in earnest 
converse. 

Jack tapped at the door, and the voice of the sheriff, evidently in great trepida¬ 
tion, cried— 

“ Come in!” 

Jack opened the door and ushered in Claude, who made a clumsy sort of half 
insolent bow.' The governor and the chaplain regarded him alternately, but the 
sheriff was in too fussy a condition to take much notice of him. 

,r Well, my friend,” said the governor, “ of course you know the errand you 
came here upon?” 

“ Yes, of course I do, and I made up my mind to it, or else I should not have 
come ; but I don’t much care about it, and if you have any objection, only say so 
and there’s no harm done.” 

“Ob, no—no,” cried the sheriff. “ No objection, quite the reverse, my good 
fellow ; don't thick of going.' 5 

“Pray,” said the governor, “ who, and what are you ?” 

“ That’s a wide question,” said Claude, “ and I answer by saying I am a bad 
character.” 

“ A bad character?” said the chaplain; “oh, dear me!” 

“Sir,” said Claude, “do you think that any man of a good character, and 
who cared much about his fellow-men, and who had any character or standing 
to lose, would come here and be a deputy hangman? I don’t want the job, if 
you are particular about me. Find some one with a good character to do it. 
Here I am, a man, who for what he can get by it, and l hope you will be libera), 
consents to be a hangman. Don’t bother me with any questions. Let me get 
through the job, and then go about my business : or else say you don’t mean it, 
and good morning to you.” 

“ Oh, no—no,” cried the sheriff. “ Stop him ! stop him ! It's all right; of 
course I will be liberal. You shall do it, my fine fellow, and be asked no 
questions at all; and I will give you an extra guinea out of my own pocket, and 
put it down to the county—a-hem ! Mr. Governor, w*e will not ask this highly 
interesting young man any questions, for, as he %uly says, it]is not everybody who 
micht like the little job that he comes about.” 

“ As you please, sir/' said the governor ; “ of course, sir, you have the 
decision in the matter.” 

“ Well, well, it’s all right, I dare say. A man will do for a hangman without 
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a character, I rather think. Now, Mr. Chaplain, how is your prisoner this 
morning ?’* 

“ I am very sorry to say that he laughs at me,* said the chaplain. 

“ Does he really? How very odd ! Well, Mr. Deputy Hangman, you will 
be so good as to take care how you perform your duty. I hope you will not 
make any blunder at the last moment.” 

ft Lord bless you, sir, no,” said Claude, as he untwisted a rope from round his 
waist. ( *I thought perhaps l might have the situation, so I brought this with 
me, sir, and if you will hold your head on one side for a moment while I put the 

noose on, you will see how nicely-” 

a Me ! me ! Oh, gracious no ! Keep off! Keep him away ! knock him down, 
Mr. Governor. Oh, dear—oh, dear, I’m all over of a profuse perspiration at the 
thought of such a thing. How dare you, you ra?cal, propose to put a rope over 
my necK ? Do you know, sir, who I am, I ask you, sir ?” 

“ I am only going to show you, sir.” 

u You were only going to show me, you rascal ? Why could you not hang k 
the chaplain or the governor ?” 

I am quite willing/’ said Claude, advancing towards the chaplain, who had 
indulged in & quiet smile at the sheriff’s trepidation, but who now started to the 
further end of the room and cried— 

“ Murder !” 

tl Go and wait in the vestibule,” said the governor. u You will be sent for 
when you are wanted.” 

‘'Very good,” said Claude. ''It’s all right, I hope, and no mistake. I shall 
he ready, gentlemen. 

{ We’re all hanging—hang—haog—hanging, 

And we’re all hanging at our house at home.* 

I shall be ready All’s one to me as long as it’s a good job. Come, I say, old 
chap, they call you Jack, don’t they ? Can you get such a thing as a pot 
of ale ?•* 

“ I tell you what it is,” said the man, “ you make too fiee by half— 
I don’t want your company; and I don’t exactly suppose there is any one here 
who does. I don't think you’ll find any gentleman on the lock in this place, as 
we’ll dip his nose along with yours in a pot of ale ; so just keep yourself quiet.” 

<< Oh J that*s it, is it?” said Claude. “ Well, when your turn comes to be 
tucked up and I have the job, I’ll give you a twist in the wrong place by placing 
the knot a little on one side, you may depend.” 

" Oh, go to the deuce !’’ 

“ So I will, but not yet. Ha ! ha ! I’ve got the job, and you will see me go off 
jlike a jolly highwayman in Dick Turpin’s clothes, that you will. Rare spoit 
that will be ; I don’t know but that I may call myself Turpin’s ghost and 
take to the road myself. They say that he made no end of money by it and lives 
like a prince; and now and then when I want a little change of occupation, I can 
come here to see if there’s a little bit of a job doing in the hanging way, aud who 
knows but there may be V* 

Claude made these remarks in the vestibule in a general sort of way, but it 
jvas quite evident that the turnkeys during his observations had made up their! 
minds to give him the cut direct, for they none of them answered him, and one of 
them pretended composedly to whistle as though nobody was speaking. 

If anything could, in the state of intense anxiety for the success of his scheme 
that he was in, have amused Claudfe, it would have been the conduct of the turn¬ 
keys of the jail; but he could not laugh in reality, although he executed two or 
three mock-peals of merriment, which had the effect of greatly annoying every¬ 
body. 

The prison clock struck eight. 

Claude counted the strokes, and scarcely had the last one died away when a 
man called out 

*.• Where’s the executioner V* 
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“ Here !” said Claude. 

“ Come this way, then ; you are wanted/ 

It was morally and physically impossible for any human being not to feel some 
amount of trepidation at this moment. The only fear that Claude had was that 
Dick Turpin, knowing him so well as he did, might recognise hirp, notwithstanding 
bis diguise ; and in the surprise of the moment, utter some exclamation that might 
have the effect of ruining the whole scheme; and now that he felt he was about 
to be introduced to Dick, he shook certainly. j 

The man led him through several gloomy winding passages until they entered 
a stone vaulted room, in which there were a number of persons. The heavy strokes 
of a hammer came upon Claude's e-irs, and he knew that the prison-smith was 
knocking off the fetters of Dick Turpin prior to his being led out to die. Claude felt 
that it would not do for him to exhibit by word or look the state of his feelings, 
and therefore, with the most admirable self-control, he kept all outwaid show of 
feeling down. He whistled as he entered the room in which there were all the 
persons now who had official concern with the execution. 

The chaplain walked up to him, and in a tone of great severity, said— 

<« How dare you whistle when a fellow-creature is so near to his last moments, 
you wretched man I” 

,c Oh, well, I won’t then/ said Claude. 

The sound of the smith's hammer effectually drowned the tone of Claude’s 
voice, or else Dick might have detected him by it, and Claude had a faint hope 
that he would. But as nothing resulted from the few words that he spoke, that 
hope dissipated. 

“ All's ready now," said the smith, as he gave the last blow, and the irons fell 
to the floor with a clinking sound. “ Good by to you, Dick Turpin, I have done 
my duty/ 


I 


CHAPTER CCII. 


OFF AND AWAY.— BAD LUCK TO THE HINDMOST. 

— « 

Good-by, my friend/ said Dick, “ and if ever we meet again in this world, I 

will thank you for doing it so gently.’' . 

The smith shook his head as he gathered up his tools, and muttered to him¬ 
self— 

“ That ain't a very likely thing.” 

The chaplain now went up to Dick, and in a canting sonorous voice, into 
which he ihrew. Heaven only knew why, a powerful nasal twang, he said— 

“ Richard Turpin, I now expect from you a full confession that you are a har¬ 
dened sinner, and a complete admission of the justice of your sentence. It is to 
be hoped, too, that on the scaffold you will advise everybody to work hard and go 
to church regularly, for fear they come to your disgracetul end.” 

“ Then/ said Dick, in a clear, cheerful voice, “ you expect what you won’t get/j 

"What?” - v / .V* I 

"I say you expect what you won’t get. I do not acknowledge the justice of 
my sentence, for I know perfectly well that a man ought not to be hanged for 
stopping another on the highway without any violence-jjand as for the advice you 
expect me to give on the scaffold, I shall not give it.” 

“ Hardened wretch, have you no regard for your immortal welfare ?'* 

“ Yes, every regard. Master Parson, but you and 1 differ as tp the mode of 
showing it. If I say anything on the scaffold, it will be to advisd the rich and 
the great, as they call themselves, to pay more attention to the poor man’s com¬ 
forts, and above all things, to pray the people not to be robbed by the parsons in 
the way they are/ 

“ Oh, this is truly dreadful. You abominable sinner!” 
j u Don’t begin calling me names, you humbug,” said Dick. 
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“ Come—come/' Said the sheriff, “ this won’t do at all. There’s the prison- 
bcll beginning to toll; I declare. Now, Mr. vVhatVyour-name, come and pinion 
your man, and let us get this very uncomfortable affair over as soon as possible 

Claude stepped forward, but Dick did not look lip to him at all. Claude got at 
his back to tig him with a cord that he had, and then inclining his mouth to his 
ear, he whispered— 

4< Dick! Hope—hope !” 

“Hilloa !* cried Dick. “Who—what—ho—no—no !” 

The governor ran up to them in a moment, but before he could say a word, 
Dick added— 

“It's easier now. There's ho occasion to cut a fellow’s wrists with the cord, 
Mh Hangman, confound you!” 

“Oh, was that all?” said the governor. 

** About it,” said Claude. 

“ It can’t much matter now, Turpin, whether a rope is a little too tight or hot. 
Half an hour will settle all that.” - 

* 6 Yes, by settling me, you mean,” said Dick. 

The governor nodded. 

“ Well, I’m very much obliged to you for the friendly hint, but yet I don’t 
agree With the reasoning, and if you and I meet again in this world, I will put 
you in mind of it.” 

“ Oh, pho I pho !” 

“Very good. Have you done all your lying and trussing me up, Mr. Hang* 
man ? Confound you, any one would think that I was a fowl about to be roasted." 

“ Yes,—all’s right,” said Claude. “ I don’t want you to slip through my 
fingers, old fellow !—Courage, Dick.” 

“ Yes,” said Dick Turpin. “Yes. That’s it. There’s many a slip between 
the cup and the lip. Now, governor, you have not behaved badly to me upon 
the whole, and before I leave I beg to thank you for many kindnesses. Will you 
give me a cup of wine now, and will you give one to the hangman here ? for 
I always said that before I suffered, I would take a drop with the executioner, if 
I could get it.” 

“ If the sheriff has no objection, Dick Turpin,” said the governor, “I will 
give it to you, and welcome/’ 

“Oh, dear no,” said the sheriff, “ not in the least, and—and Mr. Governor, I 
could take a nice glass of port myself, I think; so bring a bottle and some glasses.” 

“I protest against this,” said the chaplain. “This Richard Turpin is such a 
hardened sinner, that he is entitled to no indulgences whatever. He called me a 
humbug.” * 

“And so you are/’ cried Claude,—“ a hardened sinner,” he then added, turn¬ 
ing to Dick. 

The chaplain shook his head, for although that was a very good turn off, yet 
he felt, and so did every one else, that the first part of the sentence was evidently 
intended to refer to him. The governor smiled slightly, and whispered to one 
of the prison attendants, who left the room, and in a few moments came back 
with a bottle of wine and half-a-dozen glasses on a tray. 

“ Help yourself, Turpin,” said the governor. “ I don’t grudge you abottle of 
wine at such a time as this.” 

. Dick poured out two glasses, and handing one to Claude, he said— 

“ Here, my friend, it ain’t your fault, you know, that you are in this rather un¬ 
comfortable situation, and come what will, I shan’t forget you—not if they 
were to kill me by inches, and however I may be clateeJ ” 

Duval perfectly understood Dick’s pun upon his n.i.ne, and taking the glass of 
wine, he said— « 

“Here's better luck stil’,” and then he tossed it off. 

“ Really, a-hem !” said the sheriff, who by this time had supplied himself with 
a glass, “ I. wish you, Dick Turpin, «a speedy release. Upon my life, this is a 
capital drop of port.” t 
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“ Is it?” said the chaplain. “ I don’t mind if I take only one glass, just to 
show, in fact that you bee, in a manner of speaking, how humble and unaffected 
I am/ 

“ Don’t mention it," said Dick, giving the bottle a joggle that upset it with a 
smash on to the stone floor. The chaplain gave a stamp of rage, and the sheriff 
cried— 

u All ready—it’s only twenty minutes to nine now. All ready. Now, Dick 
Turpin, we will settle this little morning's work." 

“ I hope to, sir,” said Dick. 

<f So do I," said Claude. “Come on.” 

A hasty procession wai formed, and Claude took care to keep close to Dick, 
lest any one should observe how very ineffectually he bad bound him. Indeed, the 
cord was put on in such a way, that a touch almost would be sufficient to remove 
it from the arm of the condemned one. 

The sheriff, as in duty bound, led the way, fretting and fuming as he went, for 
at the bottom that little fussy sheriff was not a bad-hearted man, and he did not 
like to herald anybody to death. Then came the governor of the jail, who at the 
gate of it was formally to deliver up to the sheriff his prisoner; and then came 
the chaplain, reading the prayers for the dead aloud; and then came Dick Turpin, 
with Claude hold of his right arm, as though he was quite determined that his 
victim should not escape him. After them, came about half a dozen officials of 
the prison, who attended the sheriff upon such an occasion, as a sort of body¬ 
guard. 

It was strange to note the effect produced upon a large concourse of people 
outside the jail, by the appearance of the different parties. The sheriff, who was 
not unpopular in the country, was received upon this occasion in silence/ The 
governor heard a groan raised against him, for what, nobody knew exactly. 
The chaplain wa9 received in sileoce ; but when Dick Turpin appeared, with 
Claude close by him,* the shouts, groans, hisses, and bravoes, rent the air. 

Of course, all the cemplimentary effusions of mob outcry were intended for 
Dick, while all the discordant noises were hurled at the supposed hangman. It 
had got brooted about among the crowd that the regular hangman was ill, or 
dead, and that the person who was about to officiate was a mere volunteer ; 
so the populace were determined that he should not remain in ignorance of the 
kind of estimation in which his office was held. 

The cries and groans were truly frightful. 

“ This won’t do,” said the sheriff, pausing. 

“No danger, sir,* said the governor. “ It’s only at the new hangman. The 
more noise the mob make, the less danger there is in the people. It is always 
better, sir, to let them have their say.* 

“Well—well, let us goon; where's my horse? Oh, there he is. Woa!—j 
woa! Hold him while I get on, somebody. Oh, dear, there he goes again. 
Thank you ; that will do/ 

The sheriff goc mounted with some difficulty; and never was the versatile 
nature of a mob so completely shown as at that moment; f#r whereas it had 
been all indignation and fury at the new hangman, just because the sheriff’s 
horse moved aside twice as he tried to mount, the explosions of laughter were 
tremendous, and everybody seemed to be highly delighted. 

It wa3 during this amusing state of the mob that Dick Turpin, and Claude, 
and the chaplain of the jail, took their places in a cart that was at the prison 
door, and wnich now, surrounded ( ‘by half a dozen officers on horseback, began 
slowly to move off through the dense mass of people that upon all sides sur¬ 
rounded it. 

In the cart, too, was a coffin, in which it was kindly purposed to place Dick 
after his demise. 

“ That,” said Dick, f, is a lodging for a single man, that I would rather 
not take.” 

fc Nor shall you," whispered Claude. 





THE DISCOVERY IN THE ROO'M Of" THE “ BUNCH OF GRAPES/ 

and was holding on to one side of it, with his teeth set in a manner that gave 
his mouth a kind of quiver that mightily amused the people. He then, as the 
cart-wheel next to him went over a large stone in the road, made a grasp at 
the coffin, to keep himself up, and down he went into the middle of the cart, 
with it upon his stomach. 

This event produced a roar oflaughter, and altogether, so highly comic an exc- 
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.** Is it right, my dear friend P 
“ Right.” 

Dick smiled, and drew a long breath. Amid the dim confusion that reigned, 
they might have freely enough discoursed, without any one being a bit the 
wiser, for the chaplain was very much discomposed by the jolting of the cart, 
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cution as that of Dick Turpin’s promised to be, had not been seen to start from 
the jail at Oxford. 

With no little difficulty the reverend gent abused himself, and then he found 
that he had lost his book. Neither Claude nor Dick thought it prudent to say 
anything more to each other, notwithstanding these incidents seemed to leave them 
so much at liberty to do so, for they oould not take upon themselves to say that 
the eye of some wary officer might not be upon them ; and, of course, now the 
slightest indiscretion would have upset the whole affair. . 

The driver of the cart found the parson’s book for him, and he commenced 
again reading the burial service, to which Dick offered no sort of opposition, for 
to tell the truth he did not hear it, as his whole soul was absorbed in consider¬ 
ing in what way Claude intended to attempt his rescue. 

One of the mounted officers rode close to the side of the cart, and said to 
Claude in an imperious kind of tone— 

*/ I don't think you have pinioned the prisoner at all well/' 

“ Haven't I?” said Claude. 

“No. Don’t you see? Why one of his arms is almost, now, at liberty. 
You are a regular bungler, or else you are doing it on purpose." 

<( I’ll soon settle that,” said Claude. “If you don’t like my way of doing 
things, come and hang him yourself, stupid/' 

“ I shall keep an eye on you, fellow/' 

“ Which one ?" said Claude ; “ the one that squints, or the green one ?" 

The officer shook his head and moved off, a little in high dudgeon, and so the 
procession, which after all began to assume a melancholy aspect, went through 
Oxford. The people began to recollect that a man was being conveyed to death, 
and that it was not exactly the thing to laugh at it. Some cried out words of 
consolation to him, and more than one pressed up to the side of the cart, saying— 

“Turpin, do you wish anything done that we can do for you when you* are 
no more ?” 

H Nothing/ said Dick. w But I thank you all the same, and, dead or alive, I 
won’t forget one kind word that is spoken to me on this day, by any one, let 
him be whom he may/’. 

Dick and Claude at this exchanged glances, and in the firm, compressed lip 
and flashing eye of his friend, Dick read volumes of comfort and hope, and framed 
his spirit with the idea that be would yet live to see many a fair moonlight night, 
and to have many a dashing gallop upon his noble steed ; although how his rescue 
from all those who were intent jupon his death, some from duty and some from in¬ 
clination, was to be accomplished, he could not guess. 

The windows were crowded along the line of the procession, and many a 
pitying tear fell from bright eyes, to see a human being in health and strength 
carried out to die; and the crowd, each moment, increased in numbers until 
Claude wondered where on earth all the people could come from. 

And still ever and anon, above all the sound of ihe feet of the people, and the 
tramp of the horses, and the rumbling of the cart, sounded the death-bell! 


CHAPTER CCIII. 

CONTAINS SOME VERY CURIOUS INCIDENTS. 

Claude kept his eyes well about him. Perhaps he hoped to get a glimpse of 
some friendly face amidst all the throng, but if he did so, he hoped in vain ; for 
most of the countenances he looked at, that happened to be close to the fatal cart, 
were actuated by curiosity more than by sympathy. 

And so the cart went on. 

Probably no malefactor had ever been led out to die through Oxford who had 
created such a sensation as did Dick Turpin ; and as the procession passed a large 
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hotel, the judge who had presided at Dick's trial, was seen at the open windows, 
taking a peep at the cortege. Dick’s eyes happened, at the moment, to take that 
direction. Raising his hand, he pointed at him, crying out, with a loud voice— 

u We shall meet again !” 

The judge immediately retired from the window, but not before he had been 
seen and recognised by many in the mob, and the solemnity with which Dick 
ottered the words, made a deep impression upon many present. The chaplain 
turned to Dick, and said— I 

“ What do you mean, you unhappy man, when you say that you and the judge 
will meet again V 

“ Just what I sav,” replied Dick. “ Did I not speak plainly ?” 

4t Yes, as regards words; but where did you expect to meet the judge again, 
you miserable sinner ?” j ! 

'* On the road.” j j 

“ The road to where ?” 

“To London, most likely/ 

The chaplain groaned, for he flattered himself that he was getting Dick into 
quite a religious discussion, and certainly he never was more mistaken in his life; 
for Turpin, with all the flutter of expectation in his breast that Claude and Jack 
would yet manage to save him even at the eleventh hour, was in a much worse ■ 
mood than even if he had been listening to the chaplain’s exhortations. 

u It is to* be hoped, that before you are turned off you will repent/’ he said. 

“ I promise you I will/’ said Dick. 

Claude admonished Dick by a glance to be careful how he went too far in 
what he was saying, as in truth a very little more might have awakened serious 
suspicions that he had some hopes of a rescue, and in such a case the authorities 
might have made some move that would have effectually destroyed all Claude’s plans 
and projects. , | ! 

Turpin was silent, and pretended to hang down his head in deep thought; and 
soon now the procession came in view of the spot destined for the execution. It 
was a strange sight then to see how most of the crowd that had attended the cart 
through the streets from the jail, set off at a mad sort of gallop towards the 
scaffold, in order to get good places, so that, with the exception of the official ! 
persons, the cart was nearly deserted. Perhaps, if Claude could have foreseen 
such a thing, which it was quite impossible he could do, he would have thought 
that a better opportunity for the rescue than any other that could possibly occur, 
hut as all the arrangements with Jack were made differently, he could not take 
the advantage of that favourable moment. 

O 1 

“ Get on quicker,” said an officer to the man who was driving, or rather leadinS 
the horse that was drawing the cart. The road is even enough now, and we are 
behind time/’ * | j 

Upon this remonstrance, the man quickened bis pace, and in the course of a few 
minutes the cart was stopped under the gallows, the mode in which Dick was to 
hang being the baroarous one of suspending him by the neck to the gallows as it 
overhung the cart, and then drawing the vehicle away from under him. i 

The crowd was intensely closely packed, but within six feet of the gallows 5 fool j 
was Jack with the horses. He looked ghastly pale, and the moment his eyes felt 
upon Claude and Dick in the cart, the former saw him perceptibly tremble. It 
was not for any want of courage that Jack shook, but it was from his deep anxiety 
for the success of the plan. 

y Now, Turpin,” said Claude, as if speaking in his professional capacity. “ Look 
up, will you ?” 

Dick started to his feet, and his eyes fell upon the horses and Jack. His own 
gallant and well-tried steed he knew in a moment, and a cry escaped his lips. 

“ What's all this about ?” said one of the mounted officers, 

“ Ay, what’s all this ?” said Claude. 

u It's rather a hard thing to die in such a way, in broad daylight! ” said Turpin. 


I 
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“Oh, stuff. Come, Mr. Hangman’s deputy, do your duty. It’s high time you 
got you job over/’ 

“ Go you wish to say anything to the people ?” said Claude to Dick, and he 
said it in such a tone of voice, that Turpin felt that it was a kind of invitation to 
him to do so. For the moment he cou ! d not very well make out what Claude 
wanted him to make a speech for, but then it suddenly struck him that it must be 
for the purpose of propitiating the crowd, so that the less Impediment might be 
offered to his escape, the mode of conducting which, since he had seen Jack with 
the horses, was no longer a mystery to him. 

u Yes,’” he said, “ I should like to say a few words to the people." 

“Stuff!” cried the officers. “Stuff! It can’t be.” 

“ Hear him ! hear him !” shouted the people. “ Let the poor fellow have his 
last say in this world ! Hear him ! hear him ! Down with the bloodhounds !” 

The officers looked a little alarmed at this demonstration upon the part of the 
crowd, and the sheriff turned quite red in the face, while the chaplain turned quite 
pale. 

“ Let him speak,” said the sheriff. “ It’s usual enough. Let him say his say. 
Come, Turpin, speak if you will.” 

S€ Yes," said the chaplain, “and tell the people that it was bad company, and 
not attending your parish church, that have brought yett'to this disgraceful end.” 

Dick advanced to the side of the cart. 

<l Hold him,” whispered the chaplain to Claude. 

* ( All's right, Sir,” sai ' Claude. “ He shan’t get away from me, you may 
depend upon that. I wouldn’t now lose s^ght of him for a hundred-pound-note,’’ 

“ My friends and fellow-countrymen,” said Dick, “ God bless you all, and your 
wives, and your little ones, and your pretty sweethearts that I hope you will be 
all happy with.” 

“Bravo!” cried the people. “Hear him! hear him ! Down with the blood¬ 
hounds ! Let him go ! let him go !’’ 

“ Cut it short,” said the sheriff. 

“ I have only to say,” added Dick, u that I make a full and free confession that 
I have taken many a guinea from a rich man with no heart of compassion in his 
bosom, and given it to a poor one to buy food for his wife and his little ones that 
were crying in their wretched home from hunger. But God bless you all, my 
friends ; you have come to see me hanged for it—hanged like a dog!” 

The yell that burst fiom the throats of the crowd was perfectly terrific. If 
Dick Turpin had spoken for an hour he could not have said more to the purpose 
than he did. There was surely not a person present whose feelings and sym¬ 
pathies were not. deeply enlisted in behalf of the prisoner; and some women 
who were at the outskirts of the crowd gotf quite desperate iu their rage at 
the idea of his being hung, and they called loudly upon the men to rescue him. 

The sheriff, chaplain, and officers all got alarmed ; and Claude was called 
upon to proceed with the execution. Jack pressed forward with the two led 
horses close to the scaffold. 

“ Keep back, you fellow with the horses,” cried the officers. “ Keep back. 
Do you want to get into the cart?" 

“ No,” said Jack. “ But the duke don’t like anything said to me, old fellow: 
I’m his own groom.” 

Such is the slavish submission of rank among all official persons in England, 
that even the groom and the horses of a duke were held something sacred, and no 
more was said to Jack. 

44 Now Mr. Whats-your-name,” cried the sheriff to Claude. “ Be quick—look 
1 alive there ! Don’t you see the people are all in a ferment?”, 

(i Yes, sir, I do.” 

“ Very well, then, turn your man off, and let me get back to Oxford as quickly 
as I can.” . I 

“ This won’t do," said the officer who all along had interfered so much in the 
affair. “ This won’t do. I am convinced now of what I have suspected all along, 
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and that is, that there is something wroae. I will shoot the first person who inter¬ 
feres with the due course of the law. Let them take the consequences.” 

As he spoke, this active officer took a pistol from his coat-poeket, and deliber¬ 
ately placed it at full cock. 

Claude went to the edge of the cart and very mysteriously beckoned to this 
officer, saying— 

“ There is something amiss. I will tell you, but I don't want all the world to 
hear/’ 

The officer inclined his head towards Claude, as he said— 

“ Well, what is it ?—what is it ?” 

“This/ 5 said Claude, as he snatched the pistol from his hand, and then struck 
him from his horse with the heavy but-end of it. <f This is what’s wrong, and 
this is what's right.” 

To turn then and release Dick Turpin from his bonds was the work of an 
instant, and then taking him by the hand, he cried— 

“Jump—jump!” 

They both cleared the side of the cart and alighted outside of it among the 
people, while Jack made a sudden dart forward w : th the horses ; and now a 
struggle ensued of a most fearful character, for the officers made an attack upon 1 
Claude and Dick with their short cutlasses, and two or three pistol shots were^ 
fired. The battle, however, did not last above a minute, for then with a roaring 
shout the mob made one. rush, and cart, and gallows, and officers, and Dick, and 
Claude, and Jack, were all mixed up in one pellmell of confusion. 

By great good fortune, Jack kept the horses on their feet, and Claude would 
have been killed if Dick had not thrown his arm round him, crying— 

if He is not a hangman. He i6 my friend, Claude Duval!” 

,f And I’m their friend, Jack!” shouted Jack, “ and this is Dick’s mare, Bess, 
and this is Duval's horse. A rescue—a rescue !’’ 

The mob raised a delirious shout of satisfaction, and in a moment or two they 
fairly lifted Dick Turpin and Claude Duval to the saddles of their respective 
steeds. 

“Off and away!” cried Claude, as he raised his hat in the air, and then flung 
it fifty feet above his head. 

u Bless you all/’'shouted Dick. “ I don’t know how to thank you, but if J 
live I won’t forget the men of Oxford, nor the pretty girls cither.” 

The officers made a desperate attempt to rally, but they were beaten down, and 
disarmed, and, half dead, they were thrown into the cart one upon another. The 
sheriff had, upon the very first commencement of the row, turned his horse-s head 
towards the city, and set off at full speed, and no doubt he would have got back 
first if bis horse had uot thrown him into a ditch. 

“Clear the way !” cried Jack. 

A hundred voices immediately added — “ Clear the way !—Clear the way!” 
and then, as if by magic, a lane was made for the three friends to gallop through. | 
Dick, with his face flushed, rode on, calling out his thanks to the people. Claude 
came next,laughing and waving his hand, and Jack was the last, and not a little 
pleased did he look. 

When they all three got clear of the vast throng of people, Dick turned in his 
saddle, and gave a wild sort of shrill “ Hurrah !” which was echoed by the mob 
in tones of thunder, and then oft they went like the wind. 

The moment they were gone, the people made another mad sort of rush at the 
cart and the gallows, and pulled both fairly to fragments in a few moments. The 
chaplain had his gown torn to shreds, and was glad to get back to Oxford as fast 
as he could ; and the officers, whose horses had all been let loose in the fray, 
likewise fled the best way they could. 

The only one who seemed to have received rather a serious burr, was the one 
who had been so officious with his pistol, and who had been knocked down ky 
Claude at the commencement of the riot. He was unable to walk, so the peo^l? 
very considerately propped him up against the road-side and left him. 
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There was a person hovering about the outskirts of the crowd, who, when the 
affair was all over, and the mob went streaming back to Oxford, was heard to 

say— r ! 

“ Dear me. Well, who would have thought of such a thing as this happening ? 
I really was never so much surprised in all my life. The idea of Diet Turpin 
not being hung, after all! Do tell me how it could possibly happen, somebody V* 

The person who thus spoke,. was no other than Mr. Zadoc, and having got 
hold of one of the well-shaken officers, he treated him to something warm and 
comforting at.the first public-house they came to, and heard the account of the 
whole affair, to which he listened without once changing countenance. 

Of course, Zadoc’s wish was to find out what the impression of the officer was 
concerning the rescue; but really this one that he had pitched upon was in such 
a state of mental and bodily confusion, that he could tell him nothing. _ In the 
meantime, our three friends were miles from the ancient city of Oxford, 


CHAPTER CCIY. 

A PLEASANT RIDE TO LONDON. 

“Halt!” said^Dick. 

Claude and Jack both drew up immediately. “ What’s the matter ?” said 
Claude ; “ anything amiss, Turpin ?” 

“No ; but now that we are far enough from Oxford to set pursuit at defiance. 
I do not see why I should not shake hauds with my best friends, and try, however 
inefficiently I may do it, to thank them.” 

“ None of that,” said Jack. “ Wc don't want to be thanked, Dick. 33 

“ Well, but—but—*” » 

“Come, come,’’ said Claude, “ we have just done for you what we know very 
well it would give you great pleasure to do for us; and it’s such a grand thing tc 
have succeeded in it, that that is quite congratulation enough for us; so don’t say 
another word about it, Dick/ 

“ Well/' said Turpin, “ you may stop me for speaking about it, but you can’t 
stop me from thinking ; and to my dying day I shall fee how nobly and howgallantly 
] have been rescued from death/’ 

“ There you go again,’ 3 said Jack. “ He will have his say, Claude, do what 
we Will, or say what we will / 3 

“I am done now,” said Dick. 

“ And a good job, too, 3 ’ laughed Claude; “ for Jack is evidently gettinginto a 
perfect fever. And now, tell me, Dick, if you knew me when I first came into the 
press-room of the prison ?" 

“ Not a bit/’ 

“ Then I was well disguised, and Zadoc did his part of the affair, after all, most 
admirably. 33 

“Ah,’ 3 said Dick, “ Zadoc was in it ? Then, I don’t wonder that everything went 
well. But you, both of you, forget that it is all guess-work to me, and that beyond 
the result, I really know little or nothing of the affair.” 

Upon this, Claude briefly related to him the whole particulars of the proceed¬ 
ings after their failure in the attempt at escape from the prison; and Dick, shak¬ 
ing his head, said— 

“ Ah, 1 gave it all up as a bad job, when that rascal of a governor knocked me 
down in the prison-yard with the ladder/ 3 

“ He didn’t get much by that, though,” said Jack. 

“ He got what has perfectly satisfied him,” said Dick ; “and so completely so, 
that he will not ask the justices for his next quarter's salary. You shot him 
; dead, Claude.’ 3 
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u And ne would have it,” said Duval. “ I did not use my pistol until he 
played the coward.” 

* 6 Don't apologise, Duval. It was all right. But what do you both think of 
doing now ?" 

*• Wny, here is a very convenient spot/' said Jack, “for opening the large val- 
lise at my back, and getting out some of our own proper clothing, for 1 don’t 
like the idea of Claude and I going much further in this sort of costume, which 
can he described by so many people.” 

** Right,” said Dick; “ and if out of your stock you can lend me a coat of a 
different colour to that which I have on, I shall not be sorry to wear it, for you 
may depend that the hue-and-cry will be after us sharp and fast, before many 
hours are over our heads.*’ 

Claude fully agreed in these remarks both of Jack’s and Dick’s; and as they 
were close to a little clump of trees, where they would be quite hidden from any 
casual observation, Jack opened the vailise, in which a number of articles of 
apparel were very closely packed, and in a very short time, they all three, by 
changing their coats and cravats, altered their appearance amazingly. 

Dick Turpin was accommodated with a handsome scarlet coat belonging to 
Claude ; and when they were all three mounted again, Claud cried out with 
a laugh— 

(t 1 think now that we might call upon all the world to stand and deliver !— 
Don't you, Dick ?" 

“ It would not be a trifle that would stop us," said Dick. 

“ But,” said Jack, “it would be anything but prudent just here; so come on, 
and let us get further off from Oxford; for you must recollect that any of the 
officers would know us in a moment, notwithstanding/by the alteration of our 
coats, we may not be described by people on the road." 

“ A carriage! A carriage!" said Dick Turpin, “by all that's good! A 
carriage !" 

“*Where V 9 said Claude. 

Dick pointed in the direction of across-road, and there, sure enough, came can¬ 
tering along one of those immense old-fashioned vehicles called a family coach— 
which, by-the-by, despite all the ridicule that has been cast upon them, are com¬ 
fortable things. The coachman had a formidable*wig on, and the footman the 
same, while both of them were too fat to dream of offering any resistance to any¬ 
body on the road. The horses were sleek and in capital flesh, and the whole 
equipage moved on at about the rate of five miles an hour. 

Dick looked at Claude and laughed ; but Jack interfered, saying— 

44 I cannot help thinking that it will be very imprudent to stop that carriage 
now, and so keep up a kind of ferment on the road. Of course, it will be the 
effect of pointing out exactly which way we have come. I would not think 
of it." 

“ Come—come. Jack,” said Turpin, “ withdraw your opposition, I beg of you, 
for I really want to see whether my imprisonment in Oxford jail has done me 
any harm, and I can't find out until I stop something or somebody on the 
highway." 

“Well—well," said Jack, u if you must, you must. But let us all go, and 
then the affair will be sooner over. 1 will stay at the horses' heads while you two 
go to the carriage windows, and let me beg of you to be quick about it.” 

“ All’s right,’’ said Claude. “ Come on." 

They then all three trotted along the cross-road so as to meet the carriage, and 
Jack, w’hen they got sufficiently near, increased the speed of his horse, and cried 
to the coachman— * 

“ Pull up, unless you want your brains blown out." 

The coachman dropped his whip and turned purple in the face with the exertion 
he made to pull up the horses sharply. 

“ That will do," said Jack. 

Claude went to one window of the carriage and Dick Turpin to the other, and 
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letting down both the windows at once they looked into the vehicle. It w=s full 
of young ladies, with the exception of one tall grim-looking female, with a pair of 
blue spectacles. 

“ Don’t be at all alarmed,” said Claude. u We are only highwaymen, ladies, 
that's all." ' 

“ Nothing more," said Dick. 

The tall grim-looking female with the blue spectacles tried to rise, but struck 
the top of her head in a moment against the roof of the carriage, and then in a 
voice like a cracked trumpet, she screamed— 

“ Murder!—thieves !—murder J” 

All the young ladies huddled together and uttered little shrieks, so that, for a 
few moments it was quite impossible for either Dick or Claude to get a word 
spoken with a chance of its being heard. They quietly waited until the commo¬ 
tion had died away, and then Claude said in a bland tone— 

“ My dear young ladies, don’t be alarmed. Where are you going to P” 

“ Oh, sir/’ said one, to school; and this is Miss Blink, our governess, and 1 
so cruel to us.” 

“ Indeed 1” 

“ Oh, yes ! yes!” cried all the girls, in a breath. 

u And has she got any money 1” said Dick. 

“Not a farthing, as I'm a living sinner,” said Miss Blink. “ Not a solitary 
farthing ; and if any young lady says I have, I'm afraid when we get to Minerva 
Ho use Academy that something disagreeable will happen to her. I have not a 
farthing.” 

“ Oh, dear !” said all the young ladies. 

“ Well,” said Claude, “we, of course, want, money, and however disagreeable 
it may be to you all, we shall have to search every one of you, and begin with 
your governess. OF course, if you hand us out something handsome, we shall be 
off in a moment.” 

“ Oh, you cruel Miss Blink!” said one young lady, bursting into tears. ‘fHow 
can you have us all searched by two highwaymen, when you know pa paid you 
thirty pounds before you left the lodge.” 

“ And my pa did the same,’ 5 said another. 

“Here’s all I have,” said another, as she tremblingly handed half-a-guinea 
through the open windows of the carriage. 

“ Keep it, my dear,” said Turpin. “ You don’t suppose that we are going to 
take anything from any of you, surely, with your pretty faces t Don’t begin cry¬ 
ing, now.” 

“ There’s no danger io any of you,” said Claude ; “ and only think what lots 
of letters you can write to all your friends and acquaintances about this adven¬ 
ture ; you can all say how you saw Claude Duval!” 

“ Duval !’’ said all the young ladies, in a breath. “ Oh, my !" 

“ Yes,” added Claude/” I am that person. Jack ! Jack !” 

“ Yes,” said Jack. 

“ Get the large shears ready! The shortest way of searching an old lady here 
with spectacles, who has got sixty pounds, and won’t give it up, will be to cut 
her skirts off.” 

Miss Blink uttered an ear-piercing shriek, and involuntarily laid hold of the 
lower part of her dress. ,e I’ll give the money, you wretches !” she said. “ I’ll 
give the money ! Here it is 1 Here it is! 5 ’ 

“That will do, madam,” said Dick. 

r ‘ And hark you,” said Claude. “ I have means of information about what 
I wish to know, that you little dream of; and if I hear that any one of these 
young ladies suffer any punishment or harshness in consequence of what they 
have said to-day, we will come to Minerva House, in the dead and still hour ofj 
the night, and make you remember it.” 

“Oh, thank you !” said all the young ladies. 

c< How good-looking he is,” whispered ODe of them. ... ._ 
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•* Oh, very !'* said another. t( Black eyes !” 

Miss Blink looked absolutely frozen with rage and terror. Her nose almost 
emulated the colour of her blue spectacles, and although she opened her mouth 
several times; like some expiring fish, she could not say another word. 

“ Good day/' said Dick ; and he closed the window, at which he had stationed 
himself. Claude smiled an adieu, and closed his window. 



the discovery of the dead body jn the m bunch of grapes.*’ 

“ AH over ?” said Jack. 

*' Yes, Jack/’ 

“ Very good. Now, Mr. Coichman, the very b?s' thin* you can do is to move 
on as quick as is at all co i'enimt to you end your laz/ 1 orses, to where you were 
going to when we met you.*' 
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“ Hurrah! hurrah !” said a voice at some little distance behind the carriage. * 
Hurrah ! there are the rogues ! Down with them ! There they are ! The squire i 
vrill pay well! Come on ! Charge at’em ! Never mind about hurting them! I 
They deserve all they get !” 

“ What the deuce is all this V* said Claude. 

41 What, indeed?” said Dick. 

41 We forgot the footman/ said Jack, “ and he has run off and got a dozen of I 
country fellows with pitchforks and hedge-stakes. By the promise of a heavy 
recompense, they had made good speed ; and being told there were only three 1 
I highwaymen, they thought thar they could easily overcome them.” 

*' Upon my word,’’ said Claude, “ we are going to be taken by storm by the 
yokels.’' ; 

tr It looks like it/ said Dick. 44 What is to be done 

4t Frighten them, by firing a few shots over their heads. I don't wish to kill 
them, but if they give my horse a touch with one of their pitchforks, I won’t 
answer exactly for what I may do then/ 

“ Nor I/' said Dick. 

u Come on—come on,” shouted the footman, 44 there-t ae rogues. You 
will have five guineas a-piece for taking them. ' Come or), n.*n take the rogues. 
Lay hands on ’em. They are all cowards—Knock ’em down - down with ’em !* 
“Will you be so good/ cried Claude, 44 as to shut your month V* 

“Ah ! that’s the worst of the lot Stick him !” cried Hie o<amao. 

Claude levelled a pistol at him, and fired. It would have Deer? an easy thin^ *or 
Duval to have hit him, had he felt at all inclined to do so ; but he had no sucu 
intention, although he did not wish to run the risk of going so close to him as he 
did, for the bullet carried off his hat and wig. ' | j 

The footman thought that he was shot, and he fell flat upon his back, crying 
out— 

t( I am a dead man !” - . 

tf Blaze away !” said Claude. “ Kill them all !* 

Both Dick and Jack now fired over the heads of the country fellows, who now 
lingered but just leng time enough to enable •them to throw down their pitch - 
forks and hedge-stakes, and then, in a wild riot, head over heels, and impeding j 
each other in their efforts to get away, oft they set. 

It was a decided defeat; and our three friends amused themselves by sending 
three more shots after them, which made them yell again with dismay; and there 
was not one of the party that did not in imagination feel the bullet running riot in 
his inside. . « | 

‘f Now,” said Jack to the coachman. 44 Drive on.” 

He did so immediately; and Diek dismounting, took up the prostrate foot¬ 
man and threw him right into the middle of a stagnant ditch, where he came with 
a frightful splash, and then they left him floundering about, while they again 
sought the high road to London. 


CHAPTER dev. 

MORE ADVENTURES OX THE OXFORD ROAD. 

1 . 

tS This is not a very bad.beginning,” said Jack. 

“ Far from it,” laughed Claude. “ If we go on in this way, we shall soon make 
! up the little expenses at Oxford.” 

“ Not a doubt of it,” said Dick Turpin ; <{ but it would please me much better, 
i if the whole of those expenses could be by any means got out of the Oxford 
authorities ; and if it were to be years hence that I come across any of them, I 
shall insist upon it that they owe me the amount, and enforce payment.” 

1 j “Y r es; according to law,” said Jack. 
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“ The law of the road," cried Claude, “ you mean. That is the best law for 
us. Its jurisdiction is undeniable, let the country he where it may, and the pro¬ 
ceedings are all of the most summary character, and nobody is incommoded by any 
vexatious delays/’ 

" That is true enough,’’ responded Dick, “ and I do believe it would save 
many a man many a heart-ache if, instead of being placed in the court of chancery, 
he would just put his money in his pocket, and come out on the road and have 
it taken from him by us, in a quiet and gentlemanly manner.” 

</' Not a doubt of it,” said Jack. “ It ought to be recommended in some of 
the public papers.” 

“ Stop,” cried Claude, “ we are in luck’s way surely to-day, as regards carriages, 
for here is another. Look, it will be in the high-road in a few moments.” 

They all looked in the direction that Claude pointed, and they saw a curricle, 
which was then a very fashionable description of carriage, coming rapidly on. 
Only one person was in it, and he was dressed up to the very height of fashion, 
and what was then considered to be elegance. The hat he wore was like that 
with which Mother Shipton is now accommodated, being the shape of a sugar- 
loaf, and the rest of his costume, to our present notions, was equally outrageous. 
The only things very natural about the whole affair were the horses, and they 
were as nature made them and intended they should look. 

“Now, what do you think that fellow is ?” said Dick. 

“Can’t say/’ replied Jack. 

“Doubtful,” said Claude ; “ but you two stay here while I go and stop him. 
It would perhaps terrify him to death, poor devil, if we were all three to appear 
at once upon him.” 

u Very good,” said Dick. Go on, Claude. We will consider this to be your 
adventure, now.” 

Claude did not wait to make any further remark, but trotting up to the corner 
of the lane, from which the curricle was about to emerge into the high-road, he 
cried— 

“ Pull up, sir, unless you want to be a dead man !** 

At these words the dandified personage in the curricle at once dropped his reins, 
and slid off his seat on to the mat at the bottom of the curricle. 

u Oh, spare my life !” he said. “ Spare my life, my dear sir; do, if you please. 
Only spare my life 1 Oh, do 1” 

“Upon some conditions I will,” said Claude. 

“ Oh, yes, anything, my dear sir. Anything in the worl 1 that you like. I 
suppose, my dear sir, that you are a highway-gentleman, are you not?” 

“ I am, aod my principal pleasure is in cutting peoples’ throats if they do not 
do as I wish them. In the first place, who are you, sir?” 

“ Oh dear. My name is Hannibal Popbam, commonly called Hannibal 
Popham, Esq.; and I am going to the christening of a baby, I am, that belongs 
to Mr. Scatters, at the lodge about a mile on. They are new people in the 
neighbourhood, and have invited all the respectable people; and I am to be the 
godfather of the dear infant; and here’s the silver mug that I haye gone to the 
expense of four pounds ten shillings to purchase as a present for it.” 

“ Indeed ?' 

*' Yes, sir. Here it is.” 

“ Very good/’ said Claude, as he took the mug and put it in one of the capa¬ 
cious pockets of his coat. 

Mr. Popham groaned. 

“Now, tell me, sir,” added Duval, “if you are personally known to the 
Scatters family ?” 

‘‘ Oh dear, yes; that is to say, they have heard of me, my d°ar sir, as a highly 
respectable resident in the county, but they never saw me, if you mean that.” 

“And what is the name of their place?” 

• “ It is called Athens Lodge, and they do tell me that the Scatters have made 
it quite charming.” 
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“ Very well, Mr. Popham, now listen to me. I have nothing to do in this 
world, but to fulfil my promises, and I here solemnly promise you, that if you do 
not get out of your curricle and walk to Oxford, l will hunt you up if you be 
twenty miles in the bowels of the earth, and make your brains into a supper for 
a favourite cat I have at home. If you, however, do what I tell you, to walk to 
Oxford, and stay there an hour and then go home, your curricle will be restored 
to you, and I will give you a pass which shall forever save you from being stopped 
on the road by any highwayman. Now, sir, which do you decide upon doing?’’ 

“ Oh, dear, can you doubt ?” 

“ Decide, sir.” 

“ I will go to Oxford, certainly ; but I would rather ride, do you know, for I 
am not a very good walker. Perhaps you will let me have the curricle ?” 

“ Decidedly not. There is a person, just at the entrance to Oxford, who' will 
let me know if you pass his house, and if you do not, woe be to you. It is a red¬ 
brick house, with the name of Jenkins on the door, and as you pass you must 
throw a stone through one of the window-panes. Do you quite clearly under¬ 
stand that V 

“Yes, sir, quite—oh, quite clearly! But you have not given me the sign 
that is to carry me free and harmless from the attacks of all gentlemen of your 
honourable profession, sir.” j 

“ This is it.” 

“ You don’t say so V 

The sign which Chude gave to Mr. Popham was merely to place the point of 
his thumb upon the tip of his nose, and to spread out the rest of the fingers in 
the manner vulgarly called “ taking a sight.” 

V Well,” added the simple-minded Mr. popham, u who would have thought 
it! And if there are two of them, sir, I suppose you do this— 

Mr. Popham perpetrated what is known popularly as a “ double sight.” 

“ Precisely,” said Claude. “ Nothing can he clearer, my good sir—nothing 
in the world can be more apt than your mode of doing ic; and 1 can assure you 
that from henceforward you will have the singular and most unprecedented advan¬ 
tage of passing along the public roads free from the exactions of highwaymen; and 
for your readiness in coming to my conditions, I shall not ask you for your purse, 
but permit you to carry it with you, provided you set otf at once to Oxford.” 

“ Pm off, sir/’ said Mr. Popham, ft I’m off ! Thank*, Mr. Highway-gentle¬ 
man, I’m very much obliged to you,sir ! Good day!” 

With this, Mr. Popham got out of his curricle, and summoning alihis energies 
to assist him, he set off on his rather long walk to Oxford alone. 

“ Now, of all the idiots that ever I came near/’ said Claude, “this fellow is 
about one of the worst. This is too easy a triumph, and is hardly to be con¬ 
sidered as one. There he goes ! Poor devil! Now he gets to that turn of the 
road, and then he disappears. Ha! ha! Jack! Jack! Dick! Come here! It 
is as good as a play. Come here, both of you, I have something famous' to tell 
you. Come on !" 

Jack and Dick at once rode up full of curiosity to know how Claude had pos¬ 
sessed himself of the curricle, and sent the owner of it off on foot, apparently so 
well contented. Claude could really hardly tell them the story for laughing; hut 
he did, at length, manage to do so, and they were as highly amused as he was, 
and could not contain their laughter, which broke forth in vociferous peals. 

“ Upon my word it was almost too bad,” said Jaick, “ to send the poor devil 
off on such an errand.” "*• 

“ Not at all,” said Claude; “ he will he wiser for ever after for it.” 

“But what do you mean to do,” said Dick, “ with the curricle ? Here we 
are all mounted.” 

“ Well, I tell you what I should like to do with it. We have had quit? enough 
of gravity in Oxford, and I am inclined for a frolic, just for the purpose of knock-' 
ing out of one’s brains the recollection of the proceedings of the last few days. 1 
I should like very much to go to the christening.” | 
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"Oh, Claude,*’ said Jack, shaking his head. 

Dick said nothing. > 

" Yes/* added Claude, " I own I should, and wliat I propose is that we put up 
our horses somewhere, and make what change we can in our appartl, and tnen 
all three get into the curricle, which you see is quite roomy enough, and drive to 
Athens Lodge, where I will personate Mr. Pophatn, and pass you off as two friends 
whom I have brought with roe to do honour to the solemnity. What say you to 
that ?" 

"That it won't do,'* said Dick. 

“ Indeed! Why not ?” 

" Just because, although it may well happen that this Scatters family may not 
know Mr. Hannibal Popham by sight; if they have visited thisjneighbourhood to 
the christening, there will be many there who do, and detection would be imme¬ 
diate to our very great danger and discomfiture." 

" Confound it, yes," said Claude; “ that’s true.' 

" Give it up," said Jack. 

u No, there is no occasion to do that," added Dick. “ If Claude has a fancy 
for the freak, and if we can find any really safe place to leave our steeds at, I 
think it may be done by representing that the captain is rather indisposed and 
cannot come, but that he has sent us, as three London friends of his in his stead, ! 
and lent us his curricle, which, most likely, he is well-known to come in." 

" Yes, that will do," said Claude. 

t( With the difficulty of safely bestowing our cattle,” said Jack. " That seems 
to me to be the point upon which all the affair ought to turn. If that can be 
done, I am as willing as possible to go into it, but it would, indeed, be a vary! 
serious thing if we were for the mere sake of a frolic to deprive ourselves of oui 
horses.* 

"It would," said Claude, “but by a gallop of about three miles along the * 
road, we shall come to an old public-house called the Yew Tree, and I will engage 
that there our cattle will be safe enough as long as we like to leave them." | 

“ If that is the case," said Dick, t( I have no objection; but I must own that it 
would cut me to the heart, now, to part with my bonny Bess, after having been 
deprived of her so long, and only again renewing the acquaintance for a few 
hours." | 

“Then I give up the scheme/ said Claude. "If there should be any doubt’ 
lingering in your mind, Dick, about the safety of your steed, you would not enjoy 
; the joke, so I would rather give it up." 

“ Not so, Claude—not so. I have no doubt when you say all is safe, you 
know the inn to which you refer." | 

| " Well; and our horses will be as safe there as they are now, while we have 

our hands upon the bridles." 

"Come on, then—I am for the frolic/ said Dick. 

"And I," said Jack. 

"Then I will drive the curricle," said Claude, "and you be so good, Jack, as 
to lead my horse. The creature knows you, and will trot along by your side 
comfortably. Here we go." | 

This arrangement was speedily enough effected, and off they all went, Duval 
taking the lead in the curricle. The three miles he had spoken of was rapidly i 
enough passed over, and there snugly ensconced among some trees in a very 
pretty situation, the old Yew Tree Inn was discerned. 

j " There is the house," said Claude, "and there is the landlord shading his 
eyes with his hand as he looks down the wood to see who is coming at such a 
dashing pace." | 

! Claude drew up sharply at the door of the inn. The landlord lifted up his 
hand, and in a strong Scotch accent, said-- 

H Gude guide ! is that you !'* 

" Yes," said Claude. "1 have taken to travel the road on wheels, now, instead 
of on horseback. How do you think it will do?" j 



“ Eh, sirs? not at all—not at all/’ 

« Then Pll give it up, and all I want you to do now, is to let our horses stand 
in your stable ready saddled for the road at a minute’s notice, while we go after a 
bit of fun in this curricle. Can you do it V* 

i( Can I ? surely I can—6urely I can, hut just be taking care of your necks, 
my braw callants, or ye'll rue the day, but make yersels easy about the beastes. 
They will be all right enough. What will take a taste of V 9 

“ Anything you like.” 

The landlord upon this rather general order, retired into the house and brought 
out a silver flagon, half full of brandy, 

‘‘Take a sup of this," he said, 41 it's only a strong kind of ale, if you look at 
it with the eye of philosophy." 

“It just is a strong kind of ale," said Claude. "It's enough to make one 
wink again.'’ 

They all three took a drop of the brandy and then they rode the horses into 
the inn-yard, and left them up to the mid leg in fodder, after which they got into 
the curricle, and Claude waiving his whip as an adieu to the landlord, turned the 
horses heads on the route they had come, but before he started he called out— 

“ Do you know a place called Athens Lodge ?" 

“ Do 1 know it ? To be sure I do. You’ll see it only a mile from here. It 
has the oddest crinkum crankums of chimneys that ever you saw in all your 

life." V ~ 

“ All’s right,", said Claude. “ I saw the very chimneys as we came along, 
but did not know it was the place w.e sought. We shall be soon back, Sanders. 
Good-by for the present.” j 


CHAPTER CCVI. 

dUtaii/5 some adventures at a christening, 

“ Now Dick," said Claude* “ is your mind easy about your horse ?” 

“ Quite. It was before, too, after your assurance.” 

« Some people, Dick, have a decided objection to my assurance." 

“ And well they may, in one sense." 

‘‘Not a doubt of it," said Jack; “ but only look—there among the trees a 
good way on, you may see the very chimneys that our friend of the old 1 Yew 

Tree ' calls crinkum crankums.” - 

“To be sure," said Claude. “There they are, and here we are in a nice 
shady bit ot road.—How do we all look for guests at a christening f”. 

4i Well enough,” said Dick, “ we can make an excuse for not being in full 
dress, as we can say we only came down to see our frend, Popham, and did not 
expect the honour ot being asked to represent him upon the auspicious occasion, 
and all that sort of thing, you know." 

* “ Capital,” said Claude, “you shall make the speech." 

“ Not I," said Dick, “it is your joke, Claude, and you .shall carry it out, I 
will have nothing of that sort to do with it, and if you try to let me in for any 
of the >•> ech-making, I shall be off back to the ‘Yew Tree '. and there wait for 
you both." 

“ Welli well.—I’ll do the speeches— I'll do all that, but mind you keep a 
sharp look out, both of you, in ca^e any of the Philistines should be about, for 
we don't know exactly who may be invitea to this affair at the lodge." 

“ Trust me for that," said Jack. “ I know an officer by the look of his eye 
in a moment. They can never deceive me let them be disguised hew they may. 
There is always a particular white wooden look about their faces that they cannot 

get rid of.” 

Both Dick and Claude laughed heartily at this odd idea of Jacks concerning 
officers, and then as the gates of Athens Lodge appeared in sight, they thought 
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it prudent to put on a grave aspect, and to commence playiDg their parts as they 
intended to play them. , 7 

I'' r* • l i 'n S* rr :: v . 3 _ _ 1 _ 1 _- ' _ 1» 


Several vehicles of different descriptions were already at the gates of the lodge, 

*j and there was quite a bustling aspect about the servants who were lounging 
about. - The moment Claude, who was driving, drew up at the gate, a servant’ 
came to him and touching his hat respectfully, said—* 

V I will take charge of the curricle, sir, if you please.” 

Very well,” said Claude. " I hope ail the family is well V 9 

“ Quite well, sir. They say that Julius Caesar is a little fractious, this morn¬ 
ing, that is all.” 

fOVho?^ • . 

'"Julius Caesar, sir, who is going to be christened to-day, but the nurse don't 
think it is anything serious at all, and master and misses, sir, believes that he 
will be able to go through the ceremony quite properly, sir.” 

The man delivered all this with such an abominable stupid solidity that it was 
really quite dreadful to hear him, and it was only with the greatest possible diffi* 
culty,1;hat Claude prevented himself from bursting into a general roar of laughing, 
but as that would have spoiled everything, he resisted the impulse to do.so, and 
said with great gravity— 

u Julius Caesar then, I presume, is to be the name of the child V* 

M Oh dear, yes, sir, that’s quite settled.” 

"Very good. We will go at once to the house, if you please.” 

"Yes, gentlemen—certainly. You will find the whole family in the lodge, 
gentlemen. It's only round those trees, you see them right on a*head, gentle¬ 
men.” 

„ "Thank you, that will do. That will do, we know the way. It is all right.” 

The servant took charge of the curricle, and Claude—with Jack on one side 
and Dick Turpin on the other—deliberately walked up the trim and well-kept 
gravelled path that led to the lodge, which they soon came in sight of, and which 
they could not help admiring. It was a very pretty structure, indeed, built after 
the Greek model, and with a row of Corinthian columns before it, that lent an 
air of great grace and elegance to the whole structure. 

i "Upon my word/’ said Claude, " our dear friends, the Scatters, are very well 
lodged here.” I 


lodged here.” 

" They are, indeed,” said Jack. 

“ It is not owing to their taste, though,” said Dick ; “ y?>u may quite depend 
upon it. Money has purchased this place, which probably has been the abode 
of one whose taste has outrun his means.” 

" Not a very rare circumstance,” said Claude. 

" By no means. But who have we here ?” 

A servant out of livery came to meet them, for they had been seen from the 
windows of the lodge, and as everybody in the drawing-room had disclaimed any 
acquaintance with them, it had been thought advisable to send out for the purpose 
of ascertaining who they really were. The servant executed a bow, and then 
said— 

" If you please, gentlemen, I will announce you names.” 

".Very well,” said Claude. "I am Mr. Green, this is Mr, Brown, and this 
Mr. Grey.” 

The servant bowed again. 

"You can tell your master that we are all intimate friends of Mr. Popham, 
who was to have stood as god-father to Julius Caesar; hut as he is very much 
indisposed, and under medical advice, dare not leave his room, he hopes that I 
shall be permitted to officiate in his stead on this interesting occasion, and we 
have come here in his curricle.” 

•* 4 Pray step this way, gentlemen. I will tell master directly.” 

“Very good ; you go on before and let him know the state of affairs, and we 
will follow you,” 2 „.. f .i 

Thus authorised to carry his news as quickly as he chose, the eervaat darted 
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off into the house, and Claude, with his two friends, purposely went on very 
slowly, in order that there should be time for the master of the house to he made 
acquainted with their pretensions, which would take off a great deal of the 
awkwardness of the meeting. 

€i Will it do, do you think ?* said Dick. 

“ To be sure,*' said Claude. “ What can they say V* 

u Well," said Jack, “ I don't see how they can get out of it very well; but 
here we are, and there are no end of eyes looking at us from the drawing-room 
windows. If there should be any there who know us it will be rather a treat, 
I think." 

“ We will not think such a thing possible." 

“ It will be quite sufficient if we do not think it probable,** said Jack. “But 
here comes some one else.*’ j 

A pompous-looking man now made his appearance in so remarkably stiff a 
cravat, that it was quite impossible he could look down or turn his head without 
turning his whole body at the same time. This was no other than Mr. Scatters 
himself, and as he advanced towards his guests he made a very condescending 
kind of bow, and said— 

“ Gentlemen, you are extremely welcome, indeed—I may say extremely wel¬ 
come ; and it is to me a source of very great regret that Mr. Popham is indis¬ 
posed and cannot da us the pleasure of coming to the lodge upon this little, rather 
interesting, occasion." 

“ Sir," said Claude, “ it is to us likewise a matter of great regret that our 
esteemed friend cannot co/ne ; but if my humble services, as his representative, 
will suffice, 1 tender them with pleasure, otherwise, sir, we will not intrude upon 
you any further.” 

*' Don’t mention that, gentlemen. Come in—come in, I pray you. I am very 
happy, indeed, to see you at my poor little place here. Ah !—hem ! A nice 
little lodge, you see, with no pretensions. Some of these days I may, perhaps, 1 
take it into my head to build a mansion—A-uem !'* | 

It was quite clear, that the weak point of Mr. Scatters was vanity • so Claude 
was quite resolved upon exhibiting a tolerably large dose of flattery, and he 
! said— * I 
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"Sir, this place, to my humble judgment, is superb ; and I can (nly answer, 
that it could have had its origin in the fine taste, and exquisite imagination of a 
Scatters." * 


‘‘Then/* said Dick to Jack, in a whisper; "if he will swallow that, he will 
stop at nothing." 

Mr. Scatters bowed as he replied— 

'•Sir, l rejoice to find that Mr. Popham’s representative, upon this little oc¬ 
casion, is a gentleman of so discriminating a character.** 

Upon this, Claude bowed ; and all the bowing, and the movements of the arms 
were exceedingly interesting, no doubt, to the people in the drawing-room, who 
had not the smallest idea of what it was ail about. Jt was with no small difficulty, 
that Jack and Dick kept themselves in a decorous state of gravity; and as for 
Claude, he was ready to burst with laughter at the antics, and the vanity of Mr, 
Scatters. 

They all ascended the flight of steps that led under the columns with tbeir 
Corinthian capitals ; and then passing through a hall, paved with marble, they 
entered the drawing-room, where there was an assemblage of some twenty or 
thirty people, waking for the ceremony to commence. 

“ Allow me to introduce,** said Mr, Scatters, 4< the representative of our ex¬ 
cellent neighbour, Mr. Popham, who is too unwell to attend upon this little 
au 9 pic ous, and interesting occasion. I beg, ladies and gentlemen, to introduce 
to you all, Mr.—a—a—” 

“Brown," said Claude. 

“ Biown," said Mr. Scatters, “ anl this is his friend, Mr.—Mr.-- ** 

“G.e^n,* said Cliude. 
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' * c Green,” added Mr. Scatters, and then in like manner Jack was introduced 
as Mr. Grey ; and then all the guests .smiled, and bowed, and awarded, in a 
pleasant sort of smiling way, their satisfaction; and just as Claude was about 
to say something, a tremendous squall came upon t the ears of the company, and 

Mr. Scatters exclaimed— 

- - ; - 



the three adventurers following bob through the vaults. 


, ^ ls J°kus Caesar! Oh, it is Julius Cae-ar ! What are they doing to that 
adorable infant * 

Here he is !—here he is !” cried everybody. “ Here he is 1 On, the love ! 
Come along! Ob, the duck !” 

f ^\. SU j CeSS, *° n h° w l s an, i squalls now proceeded from the further end 

o the drawing-room, and, in a few moments, an amazingly fat nurse made her 
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appearance, carrying the baby, and the mother, no less a personage than the 
female Scatters, following closely, dressed up to the eys in a profusion of satins, 
and laces, and flounces, and jewellery. 

“ He comes - he comes !*' cried Mr. Scatter?. “ Oh, he comes !” 

And then all the ladies surrounded the infiii ;l Scatters; and such a fussing, and 
kissing, and squealing was never seen. 

“ This is affecting, 0 said Mr. Scatters. 

"Very;*' said Claude. ^ 

“ The tnan/’ said Dick, “ who could refuse the sympathetic tear to a scene 
like this, would think nothing of sending his own father to he baked for a Christ¬ 
mas dinner.” 

" Where is Mr. Popham }" said Mrs. Scatters, in a sighing tone of voice. “Oh, 
where is Mr. Popham, who is to assist in placing Julius Csesar in the pale of the 
church ?” 

“ My dear/' said Mr. Scatters, (l calm yourself. Mr. Popham can’t come, 
but he has sent a most elegant gentleman, of the name of Brown. 5 ' 

u Oh, gracious !" 

“ My love! My life! Be calm. Allow me to introduce Mr. Brown to 
you, and I am sure you will be quite pleased to find so very gentlemanly and 
appreciating a person. Mr. Brown, allow me to present you to Mrs. Scatters. 
My love, this is the representative of Mr. Popham. 5 ' 

Mrs. Scatters took a glance at Claude, and finding, as it was easy enough to 
find ata very transient glance, that he was decidedly well-looking, she bestowed 
quite a favourable regard upon him, and murmured out that he was very 
welcome. 

“I am much obliged, madam,” said Claude; t{ it is a pity that child is not 
a girl.” 

c ‘Indeed, sir. Why so P” 

* 6 Because then there might be a chance that the world would have such another 
face and form as her mother’s to gaze upon. 55 

“Oh, sir.' 5 

The lady bestowed, now, upon Claude a very gracious smile, indeed, and it 
was quite clear that she was just as fond of flattery as Mr. Scatters, and, indeed, 
as all the world is. 

“The most reverend, the dean, 55 announced a servant, and then all eyes 
were turned towards the door, at which entered a clergyman with a very white 
placid, stupid-looking face, who was to perform the ceremony of christening; and 
who being the second cousin’s nephew of a member of the government, was 
made a Dean in the church. 

“ Dear me, 55 said Mr. Scatters, “ this is very delightful. Here we are all, and 
Julius Caesar quite quiet. 55 

A terrific squall at that moment from the young scion of the Scatter’s stock, 
contradicted the rash assertion, and several of the guests placed their hands to 
their ears to shut out the sound. 

“Oh, Gracious! 55 cried Mrs. Scatters, <r what is the matter with Julius 
Caesar ? 55 * _ 

" Nothing, mum,” said the nurse. “ It was nothing, mum. It 5 s only one of 
his little ways, mum, bless his heart, that's all. There, now, he is for all the 
world just like a lamb again.' 1 

The dean wa9, now, the centre of a circle of ordinary ladies, who thought 
that in every stupid common-place sentence that came from his lips, there must 
be hidden some very proficient piece of wisdom, and so they admired it upon 
trust, accordingly. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen !"' said Mr. Scatters, suddenly. 

Every eye was turned at once upon him. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, the little interesting ceremony will be performed 
in this room first, and then when it is all over, there will be a Dejuner a la Fa • 
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chette in the dining-room, and we shall all have the pleasure of drinking the 
health of Julius Cassar. Are you quite ready, Mr. Dean? 1 ’ 

Ci Oh, dear yes ; as I was saying, after the rain you generally have it a little 
fine, you see, in consequence of a change in the weather/^said the sapient 
dean. 


CHAPTER CCVII. 

DUVAL MAKES AN EXTRAORDINARY SENSATION AT THE LODGE. 

This announcement from Mr. Scatters appeared to give the most unqualified 
and general satisfaction, as such announcements seldom fail to do ; for upon such 
occasions as that one, the geod people who had come to the lodge, were rather 
more intent upon'wbat they were to get in the shape of good things to eat and 
drink, than upon anything at all concerning the fate or prospects of Julius 
Caesar. 

Claude was close to the dean when that miracle of wisdom made the remark 
with which we concluded our last chapter, and he could not resist the very natural 
impulse to reply to him something after his own fashion. 

" That, sir/’ said Claude, " is a very just observation of yours, and I have 
frequently remarked that when the wind is blowing in this country, it raises the 
dust, and that if any of it gets into the eyes, it has quite an effect, for the time, 
upon the vision, and in some constitutions induces a sneeze.” 

"Really/* said the dean, "that is a remarkable fact. You are, sir, a most 
observing individual/ 

" I pride myself upon being so, sir/’ 

" And you may with justice, sir. That last remark of yours about the dust 
strikes me as being both original and true. I will make a note of it when I get 
home.” 

" Oh, sir, you do me too much honour.” 

" Not at all. Not at all. But we are really the only persons conversing, and 
I see that our kind friend, the gentleman, is anxiously waiting for the christening 
of the baby/ 

"Do not let me interrupt you, my dear sir/ 

The dean and. Claude bowed to each other very ceremoniously, indeed, and then 
the company assumed extremely decorous attitudes in which to witness the 
ceremony. 

A silver mug of water was brought to the dean, by the aid of which he was,to 
sprinkle Julitfs Csesar, and then lifting up his eyes like a dying duck, he commented 
the ceremony. 

Several of the ladies, particularly those who happened to be the nearest to Mrs. 
Scatters pretended to be deeply affected at what was going on, and made con¬ 
siderable snuffling with their noses to indicate the extent to which their feelings 
were affected, and Mr. Scatters, with his eyes half shut, looked as though he fully 
believed that a choir of angels were invisible' assisting at the ceremony. 

In a very few minutes it came to be Claude's turn to make the responses, and 
everything went smoothly enough, until, in a very bland kind of voice, the dean 
asked what name was to be given to the child. 

Of course, everybody fully expected that it was as fixed as fate that Julius Caesar 
was to be the name, and it was not for the moment imagined that any combination 
of circumstances could possibly occur to alter such a thing. The consternation of 
the whole assembly may therefore be imagined, but certainly not described, when 
Claude Duval proceeded to enact this most extraordinary part in the performance, 
and which no earthly consideration, connected with his own safety, could possibly 
have induced him to alter. 

In a clear voice—alas ! a world too clear for the peace of the Scatters family. 


Claude replied to the dean,—* 
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“ The name of this sweet infant will be Dick Turpin Jack Claude Duval !” 

The dean very nearly dropped the hopes cf all the Scatters on to the floor, 
and as he had his hand in the water, ready for the very polite sprinkle he had 
been going to give the child, he, on the surprise and the impulse of the moment 
gave it such a dash with the cold fluid in the face, that Julius Csesar, who had for 
the last few moments behaved with the utmost decorum burst into a roar that 
was perfectly terrific, and made everybody wink again. 

“ Goodness Gracious !” shouted Mr. Scatters, trying to make himself heard over 
, the cries of his infant heir; “ what do I hear ? This must be some terrible dream, 
surely?” 

The dean looked aghast, and Mrs. Scatters would have fainted, only there was 
no one near to her but a very small gentleman, who looked as though he would 
'be quite certain to let her drop if she ventured upon the very hazardous feat of 
falling into his arms. 

Claude pretended to look astonished at the sensation he had created, and Jack 
and Dick had the greatest difficulty to keep themselves from bursting into a roar 
of laughter. 

“ My dear sir,’* gasped the dean ; “ you don’t really mean to say that the shild 
is to be christened in so many names ?” 

“ I believe,” said Claude, “ that as the good father, I may name the child what 
I like.” 

! “Yes ; but—but—Oh, dear ! Oh, dear !” 

“ And I further believe, sir, that you are bound to go on with the ceremony 
, which is thus scandalously interrupted. I have given you the name, sir, and must 
beg you to be so good as to finish christening the child, and here’s the silver mug 
that I intend to give it.” 

“ No—no—no !” cried Mr. Scatters, rushing forward, “ I can’t have it chris¬ 
tened Jack and Dick and all that sort of thing. It can’t be done ! Stop it—stop 
it, I won’t hear it !” 

“ But my dear sir,” said Claude, “ are you aware that you are interrupting 
one of the most awful and serious ceremonies of the church ? Really this is 
shocking conduct.” 

“ Bother the church and the ceremonies, too. I am a man of ample means, 
sir, I can tell you, and as regards the church and its ceremonies, I am willing to 
uphold them, as all highly respectable people do, as long as they are convenient 
to me, but no longer, sir. Stop the christening—stop the christening ! There 
is some horrid mistake ! I can’t have Julius Csesar called such frightful 
names.” 

“ If the dean,” said Claude, “don’t go on with the christening, and give the 
child the names I mention, I shall represent his conduct to the bishop of the 
dioscese.” 

“That, sir,” said Mr. Scatters, “allow me to tell you, will not be of the 
slightest consequence, for the bishop’s wife’s cousin’s aunt is the twin sister of 
the dean’s wife.” 

“ Oh, ah, to be sure then,” said Claude, “ of course the dean may do just 
what he likes.” 

“ Exactly so, sir. Therefore, Mr. Dean, lbeg that you will be so good as to 
put an immediate stop to the christening.” 

“Very well then,” said Claude, " I shall go, and my friends will go with me, 
I have no doubt. You may all say what you like, and do what you like, but 
that child’s proper name now is Dick Turpin Jack. Claude Duval, and that 
is the name he will have to go by in spite of you all. There is the mug that I 
brought to him, and which I scorn to take away again; and now, ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen, I and my friends bid you all good day, and when there is another chris¬ 
tening here we hope to come again.” 

These words were scarcely out of Claude’s lips, when a servant, with much less 
ceremony than the Scatters’ family usually looked for in their domestics, rushed 
into the room, ciying aloud— 
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“ Oh, sir—oh, sir—oh, missus, oh !" 

“ What is it ? shouted half a dozen voices. 

“ Why, sir, there’s come a mounted officer from Oxford, sir, and missus and 
he says that three notorious highwaymen, named Claude Duval, Dick Turpin, 
and Jack Somebody, are on the road, and that everybody ought to be warned 
about them, and to go about with loaded pistols and all that sort of thing.’' 

All the ladies present raised a simultaneous scream, and looked at our three 
adventurers. 

“ The game is up," whispered Dick to Claude. 

“ Rather/' said Claude. “ Jack, go to the door of the room, and don’t let a 
soul out of it." 

Jack did so, and then Claude, with one bound, sprang upon a table, and 
looking around him with an air of haughty defiance, he said— 

“Ladies and gentlemen—It don't matter much who I am, or who my two 
friends are. Let it suffice you that we are willing to leave this house in peace, 
and that it will be highly dangerous to prevent us." 

The ladies gave another scream. 

“Nothing/' added Claude, “can possibly be to me more afflicting than to be a 
source of terror to the ladies. I sincerely hope [that among all the beauty and 
bright eyes and lovely forms that I see around me, I shall not occasion one pang 
of alarm ; such is far, very far distant indeed from my intention." 

“He is really a very nice man," whispered one lady to another, who was 
close to her. 

“ And handsome, decidedly so," said the other. 

“And so discriminating," said a third, joining the conference, “ such 
evident taste he has." 

“ Oh, great—great." i 

“But," cried Mr. Scatters, “goodness gracious, we cannot put up with this. 
I am a respectable man, and cannot think of it for a moment. Police—police! 
Murder!” 

“ Hark you, sir," said Claude. i€ The pattern upon this wall is very pretty, but 
I shall be compelled to alter it, if you make any more disturbance. Be warned, 
sir." 

“Alter the pattern on the wall? What do you mean, sir? What do you 
mean, you low highwayman ?’’ 

i( I mean that I will plaster one of the panels with the few brains you possess. 
Do you understand me now, sir ?" 

Mr. Scatters staggered back until he was supported by the wall, and then 
Claude said to Dick— 

“Be so good as to shoot that young gentleman who is trying to get out of the 
room by yonder window." 

“Certainly," said Turpin, as he drew a pistol from his pocket, and presented 
it at a lanky youth who had thought he might make an escape without being 
noticed, and who certainly would have done so if Claude had not been so elevated, 
from bis position upon the table, that he could see everything that was going on 
remarkably well. 

When the youth found that his clever device did not succeed, he rolled upon 
his back in an agony of terror, and sought for safety among the /eet of the ladies. 

“ Oh, well, let him be," said Claude. “It is sufficient that he is stopped in 
his design]; and now we will go." 

With this Claude jumped from the table, but the dean came up to him, and in 
a mild voice, said— 

'* I sincerely hope that you and vour friends will be so good as to give your¬ 
selves up to justice ; and I beg to assure you that such a proceeding on your 
part, will be highly satisfactory to the authorities." 

“ You don’t say so ?" said Claude, as he lifted the silver ewer of water, that 
had been brought for the christening, from the table, and discharged the whole 
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contents into the dean’s face. “ You don’t say so ? There, now-I have christened 
you, and you may take the name of Tom Noddy, forthwith." 

“Bless me,” said the dean, as he went spluttering away. “How water 

does wet you, to be sure.” # ! 

“ Come," whispered Dick to Claude, “ come. Every moment now is fraught 

with its own particular dangers.” 

“ I know it. These people must all be locked into this room. Is there a key 
in the door ?” 

“Yes.” * 

« Then lock it on the outside, and then we will make the best of our way to 
our horses and be off, for the neighbourhood of the lodge will soon be decidedly 
too hot to hold us.” 

“It is now,” 

“ Come, then. Ladies, once more, adieu.” 

Claude made for the door, and in a moment they were all three on the outsidei 
ot it; Dick locked it, and took the key away with him, and then they ran out of 
the house. 

« Stop one moment,” said Claude, as they halted within a side-view of the 
windows of the room. “ Stop a moment.” 

“ What for, Claude?” 

“You will see directly. Some one will make an attempt to get out at one of 
the windows, and I want to put a stop to that sort of thing for the next ten 
minutes.” 

“ I understand you.” 

The anticipations of Duval regarding what would occur, turned out to be 
quite correct, for in the course of half a minute the head and leg of some¬ 
body was projected from one of the windows that opened on to the terrace, 
that went partially round the house. Claude had a pistol in his hand, ancL 
he immediately fired, but he did not intend any mischief. All he wished was 
to give a salutary fright to the owner of the head and the leg, and through him a 
warning to the whole of the company. 

The bullet flew past the window, and the head and leg disappeared into the 
room again in a moment, while a loud scream testified to the effect that the shot 
had had upon the nerves of the person to whom those members belonged.^ 


CHAPTER CCVIII. 

CLAUDE REDRESSES SOME GRIEVANCES ON THE ROAD TO LONDON. 

“ That will do, I think,” said Claude. 

“ It ought," said Jack, “ but the panic won’t last very long, so let us be off at 
once. It won't do to have Mr. Scatters and all his guests yelping at our heels 
like a lot of curs, and Julius Ceesar, for all we know to the contrary, bringing up 
the rear.” | 

Both Claude and Dick laughed at Jack’s description of what might be, but they 
did not neglect the sound advice that his words contained,„and they all made off 
now as quickly as they possibly could from Athens Lodge. 

No doubt the servant who had brought the information into the drawing¬ 
room, of there being upon the road three such very desperate personages as 
Duval, Jack, and Dick Turpin, was not the only one of the domestics at the 
lodge entrance who had heard the tale of the mounted man from Oxford; 
and now when the three friends where seen advancing in haste towards the 
gates, it struck everybody there that they might be the very personages men¬ 
tioned by the officer, who had got off his horse, and with the bridle of it 
hanging upon his arm, and a pot of ale in his hand, was listening with ft 
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look of sharp suspicion upon his face to the echoes of the pistol-shot that Claude 
had just fired. 

u Look,” said Jack. 

t€ At what ?• cried Claude. ,c Which way. Jack V 1 

“ To the gate—there is one of the Oxford officers. He was with us all at the 
foot of the gallows on a recent occasion, Dick.” 

“ Don’t mention it,” said Tnrpin. “ it gives one almost a crick in the neck 
to hear of it, but we must not allow him to be at all mischievous. I will run on.” 

As he spoke, Dick run on, but the officer saw that there was danger, and not 
probably feeling himself to be quite a match for three stout men, he threw down 
the pot of ale, and made a rapid and vigorous attempt to mount his horse again. 

“ Stop that!” cried Dick. “ Stop that!” and then he just reached the officer 
in time to lay hold of his leg, and prevent him from mounting the horse, and not 
only did Dick do that, but he pulled the officer right on to the ground, saying— 
“ Resistance will be madness. You may preserve your life by lying still.” 

“ When I can't help it,” said the officer, “ I will, but not before. You are my 
prisoner, and I call upon all here to aid me in the king’s name.” 

He then laid hold of Dick by the ancles and tried to throw him down, 
but as Dick resisted the first shock, the officer did not succeed in doing 
that. The servants who were about made a slight kind of movement, as 
though they fully intended in some sort of way to answer the appeal of the 
officer; but Claude stepping up with a pistol in each hand, cried out in a loud 
stern voice— 

“ If any man here present is tired of his life, let him only move hand or foot to 
interfere with us, and away goes the top of his skull, as sure as be now breathes, 
and that there are a couple of slugs in each of these barrels that will do that 
business for him most effectually.” 

This was a threat that had the desired effect, particularly as Jack appeared close 
to Claude similiarly armed; and as Dick dealt the officer, who would not leave 
go of his ancles, a blow with his clenched fist, that sent him rolling over and over 
to some distance, where he lay insensible, or affecting, from prudential considera¬ 
tions, to be so; for by this time he must have seen that the only chance he had 
in the affair, was of a broken head. 

Not one of the servants now ventured upon anything in the shape of inter¬ 
ference; and our three adventurers passed out by the open gate into the roadway. 

“ Don't hurry,” said Claude, ‘‘but the sooner we are on horseback, the better 
it will be for our healths, I think.” 

“ Not a doubt of it, for if I mistake not,” said Dick, “ we shall have the whole 
parish up in arms in the course of another half-hour, and we may yet have a hard 
tussle to escape.” 

“Don't say that, Dick,” added Claude, ts or you will make me something 
worse than miserable, for I cannot forget that it was I who brought you both into 
this scrape.” 

“ I forgot it then, Claude, or 1 should not have spoken; but let what will 
happen, don't you fancy that. It is true you suggested the affair, but it is 
equally true that we both joined in it of our own free will; so it is the special 
fault of no one in particular; and now I think, as we have got some distance from 
the lodge gates, we may as well take a run, and get to our steeds as fast as 
possible.” 

“ Agreed," said Claude. 

Upon this, they all three went at a good hard run towards the public-house, at 
which they had left their steeds ; and it was rather ridiculous to see them all ge* 
there out of breath; but then they did not consider that to be of any consequence, 
as they knew that when mounted their fatigue would be over. 

The landlord of the inn had kept a good look out, for he guessed that they 
might come back at speed, and the moment he saw ihem on the scamper, he got 
their cattle out, so that they really had nothing to do but to spring to their saddles; 
and then Claude burst into a hearty laugh, as he said— 
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“ All’s right. I feel as if every danger was all but over, when T am once fairly 
mounted.” 

“ I am not good at such a sharp hunt as this we have had,” said Jack, panting 
for breath; “ but it was just as well, for a minute saved may be a life." 

“ Are they after you ?” said the landlord. 

“Ob, no,” said Claude, “but they will be, without a doubt. Come on, Dick, 
we must try back a little way and get into some cross-road. Ah ! well done ! 
Here they are, and in some strength, too. Come, this is interesting. Keep 
together, and don’t fire hastily, whacever you do. It may not come to anything 
serious after all, though they do show such a gcod front.” J 

The occasion of these words from Claude’s lips, was quickly and easily observ- : 
able, for along the road, which they had so recently traversed at speed upon foot,' 
came about a dozen horsemen, headed by the officer, who had thought proper, 
when his affairs did not look well, to be quite unconscious of what was going on, 
but who, the moment Claude Duval and his friends had tamed their backs, and 
left the lodge gates, revived, and by the promise of large rewards, induced the 
grooms and others who were waiting for the guests at the christening, to mount 
and aid him in an endeavour to capture the highwaymen ; and it was this party, 
so hastily got together, that had attracted the attention of Claude. 

The officer having two pairs of pistols with him, kept one pair to himself, and 
divided the other between two of the grooms, so that there was the appearance 
of three men being well armed with p ; stols. 

I An old gun, too, had been brought out of the gate-keepers little residence, and 
that made a formidable show. As for the rest of the party, they were armed with 
such desultory weapons, in the shape of pitchforks and shovels, as upon the spur 
of the moment the gardener’s lodge afforded. 

“ This is too bad,” said Dick. 

“ How do you mean by too bad?” askafci Jack. 

“ Why, first, that we shall be obliged to do a mhchief to some of these stupid 
fellows, and it’s all owing to the officer, who won’t let we three alone.” 

h We must protect ourselves,” said Claude; “ and if they will run their heads 
into mischief, it’s their own look-out. See, they hang back already.' 1 he only 
thing to put them all into wonderful spirits would be for us to run away,” 

, “ No doubt. Keep a georl look-out upen that fellow with the gun. Ke seems 

as if he were very much inclined to fire it at ns. Look at him.” 
j Claude did look at him, and then, a- he held out his hand with n long highly- 
polished pistol in it, he called out,—“ The man who fires the first shot dies, if he 
bad as many lives as a cat.” 

Upon this, the valorous personage who had the gun reversed it so suddenly 
that he poked the muzzle of it into the eve cf the person behind him, anJ gave a 
sound rap upon the back fo one who was before him with the butt of it. Probably 
the officer did not think his party that he had so hastily collected was half so 
formidable as it looked, for waiving his hand, he advanced a few' paces—they were 
very few though—and spoke— 

“ You are well-known, all three of you,” he said, “and it is quite impossible 
you can get away. You know that by resistance and open violence you can 
only make your case much worse than it is, and bring down upon you the ven¬ 
geance of the law; whereas, if you give in now at once, without causing any 
bloodshed, I shall be very happy to say all I can in your favour." 

“ You are very kind,’’ said Claude ; “ but we beg to decline your good offices, 
my friend.” 

“ Come—come, only consider. We must have }'ou. I and my gallant fellows 
here, will have you.” 

“ Where are the gallant fellows ?” said Claude. “Since you are so fond of 
talking and giving advice, allow me to tell you that at the first shot that is fired by 
us, th« gallant fellows will run away and leave you to any fate that you may pro¬ 
voke us to inflict upon you. For myself, 1 beg to say that I am very well as long 
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as I am in tolerable humour, but I won’t answer for myself if you carry this affair 

t0 °The offi<er was a little staggered, and when he replied, there was a slight shake 

in his voice. . 

Claude Duval,” ho said, “I know you; and I can well judge that it will be 
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THE THREE ADVENTURERS IN TI1B KEN IN THE OLD MINT. 

no easy matter to get the better of you ; but I am bounu to try it if my death 
were certain.” ; . oVV _. 

“ Well, try it then.” 

“ I must. Will you surrender V* 

“ Certainly not.” 

The officer rode a little aside, and cried— 
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“ Fire 

Immediately he discharged one of his pistols at the party of three, and the two 
grooms, who had been by him supplied with fire-arms, likewise used theirs, but 
with so little judgment, that the bullets went at least six feet over the heads of 
Claude, Dick, and Jack. The officer took a better aim, and the bullet from his 
Weapon went through Dick’s hat. 

The most extraordinary effect though was produced by the man with the gun, 
for when he got the order to fire, he managed to pull the trigger without caring in 
what direction the muzzle was, and accordingly, off it went,’ and nearly shot one 
of his own friends, at the same time that it burst, and the stock of it hit him a 
blow in the face that knocked him off his horse, sprawling in the road, and 
shouting c< Murder !” at the top of his lungs. 

” Now for it,”-cried Duval. 

The words had no sooner escaped his lips, than the whole party took to flight, 
with the exception of the man who had had the gun, and who could not get up, 
and the officer, who gallantly kept his ground. 

“ Surrender! 0 he cried again, “ surrender!” 

“Are you mad?” said Claude. 

*' Perhaps so. Take that.” 

He fired his other pistol, or meant to fire it right in Claude's face, but it only 
flashed in the pan, and in an instant Claude now fired fairly at him, for he was 
put pas^t all patience by the officer’s pertinacity. The bullet hit him in the 
shoulder. 

“ You have killed me, Claude Duval,” said the officer. 

As he spoke he turned of a deathlike paleness, and hung partly oyer the neck 
of bis horse. Claude rode up to him and held him by the arm to look where 
the woupd was, and he at once saw that it was too high on the shoulder to be 
necessarily fatal to the man. 

“Nonsense,” he said, “you are not much hurt, and you and I may have a 
brush at some other time for all this.” 

w Then you don’t mean to kill me outright V 9 

V No. I am quite content, if you are.” 

The officer tried to say something else, but he could not, for at this moment he 
fainted, and but for the aid of Claude’s arm, he would have fallen from his horse 
to the ground; but Duval held him up, and cried— 

“ Jack, dismount a moment and help him off the saddle. Dick will hold 
your horse.” 

“Dead V said Jack. 

* f Not a bit of it. It’s only a faint—partly from pain and partly from vexation ; 
but be is a brave fellow, and as such, I will do him no more harm than I can help.” 

Jack dismounted and assisted the officer from his horse, and placed him 
against the step of the inn. They then all set off at a hard trot towards Oxford, 
but they took the very first turning they came to on their right hand, in hopes of 
getting by a round into the London-road again. 


CHAPTER CCIX. 

I 

. A strange adventure near the metropolis. 

“ Shall we get to Loudon with whole bones V* said Jack. 

“ Why not ?” replied Claude. “ I hope, for one, to be able to acco mplish 
that feat. What do you say to if, Dick ?” 

“And I, for another,” said Dick. “ After what we have already gone through, 
I do think we may almost laugh at fate. For my part, I believe we shall escape 
all our perils, and in some comfortable ken in London, I shall live to tell ho w 
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you and Jack saved ms from what looked as like inevitable death as anything 
could/’ , * 

“ If you do/’ said Claude, “ I shall take it as the very worst returffyou can 
make me/’ __ d 

“ And I,** said Jaek. 
u Indeed? You surprise me/' 

“ Say not one word about it, Dick, if you have any feeling for either of us, my 
dear fellow. All Jack or I want you to do, is just what we know you will do/’ 

“ And what is that V ' 

u Serve us as we served you if you hear that we are in the same predicament." 

“ Yes,” said Jack, “ that I will. So now let us push on, for the horses are in 
good trim, and there is now no reason on earth why we should not make a good 
twenty miles without a stop of any importance. Let me beg of you, Claude, not 
to engage in any fresh adventure just now, unless it should be forced upon us.” 

“ Agreed, Jack/ 

" Amen, say I, to that,” cried Dick ; “so now let us do gently and comfortably 
as much of this twenty miles that Jack is so anxious to get over as we can." 

With this, they left off conversing, and separating as much as possible from 
each other upon the road, so as not to impede each other’s movements, they put 
the horses to a long trot that did not distress them, but really got over an amazing 
quantity of ground in a short space of time. 

This they kept up for a good hour, at the end of which time they had actually 
done twelve miles of Jack’s twenty, and Dick called out—> 

"Halt—halt!” 

They all three at the moment drew up, and Claude cried out— 

“ What is it, Dick ? Anything amiss V’ ' 

“ Yes; my mare has fallen lame for the last mile or two, and I cannot press 
her on.” 

" Certainly not; it would be a sin, and a shame, and a pity, and a folly, and 
half a dozen other things.” 

“ So’ it would, Claude/’ said Dick, as he dismounted, u and I will lead her for 
a dozen miles further, rathei than distress her. She has done me too good service 

upon many an occasion, # not to command my greatest affection.” _ 

As he spoke, Dick dismounted and began to examine the foot of his steed 
carefully. 

“ It’s a thorn, but it has got so far in that I am afraid it will be no easy job 
to get it out without proper tools. Have you anything that will do it, Claude V* 
u No, but Jack has.” . 

** Rather,” said Jack, as he dismounted. “ I never travel without a few 
useful implements, for such little accidents by the way.” 

Jack took from his pocket a very minute pair of tweezers, and while Dick 
pressed the foot of the horse to make a very little bit of the thorn project from it. 
Jack laid hold of it and drew it out. j 

“ That will do," said Dick. “ It is not a quarteffof an inch iff length, and yet 
how lame it made her.” 

"I tell you what it is, Dick,” said Jack. "If yoff“don’t give this creature 
a few hours’ rest, now, she will have a bad foot, for dust will get into the little 
wound of the thorn, and you don’t know what may be the consequence of it.” 
Dick looked rather perplexed, which Claude observing, induced him to say— 

“ Don’t put yourself out of the way, Dick; the day is disappearing, and there is 
no reason on earth why we should not pat up somewhere for the rest of the 
evening. Suppose now we rest till about ten o'clock ?” 

“ Agreed," said Jack. 

“ Of course I shall be very glad, for the sake of my horse,” said Dick, “only 
I feel as if I were the cause of delaying you upon the road to, perhaps, your 
great peril ; but that may be easily obviated by your going on without me, you 
know.” 

“Yes,” 8 aid Claude, *'but we don't mean to do it; so you may make your 
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mind easy abput that ; Jack will bind up your mare’s foot for her, as be is an 
adept at that/4ort of thing, and. we will all put up quietly and respectably at the 
' riextrinn we/come to. You cau lead her, Dick, and we, by walking our cattle, 
will keepdiy you.” 

»:■*■“ It’s very kind of you both,” said Dick, “and when I forget all your gener¬ 
ous conduct to me, may I be—Well J well, it’s no use talking; but the time may 
come some day, when I may do more in a minute than I could talk in an hour; iSJ 
so come on, rest* we will, till ten o'clock, if that will be time enough for the 
mare's foot "to rest.” Af *** j [ 

“ 1 Lot$i T, r said'"Jack. “ Besides, I will get a bit of an old hat wherever .we 
put up, and when we start again, 1 can cut it so as to wedge it in the shoe, and 
she won'ttread upon the injured part at all "next to the ground. Her feet are 

,-X- V , ... r r }> '-K- V' r | 

worth tne taktng care of/. 

Truly/they are, for lean assure you that, more than once, her heels have i 
saved her master’s head.” 

After strolling along, now, for about half a mile or so, they camel to one of 
the prettiest little road-side inns that the eyes of man ever, beheld. It vvas quite 
covered with roses and honeysuckle, and ivy, and looked as if it were embedded 
l wood,;sbmany well kept thriving trees and flowering scrubs/- were all 
^around* it. V ■'~ ° “ 

r * That’& the place for us,” cried Claude. “ We shall all feel, while there, dike 
love among the roses." * > . * 

“ It’s to be hoped,” said Jack, “ that while we do stav there, nobodv will dis- 

^turb our fOicity.* , * V* III 

They alt stopped at the door of the inn, and soon made arrangement with the . 
landlord to have the horses pat up for some hours, and to have a repast got ready 
for themselves. There was a very pretty, well-kept garden at the baqk c*f this , 

tate ofm 


little inn, with“ a number of bee-hives, the tenants of which were in a 
the most industrious commotion. 

“ Two highwaymen !—Two highwaymen 1” cried Jack, suddenly.! 

“ Where ?--where V* said Dick. 

“There,” # said Jack. te Don’t you see those two wasps hare got hold of a 
bee laden with honey, and are robbing him of it in the most unmerciful manner 
^before die can get ‘to the hive ?” ’> 

Both Dick and Claude laughed, but in a moment or two twenty bees came and 
attacked the two wasps, and after a sharp scuffle : of nearly a minute’s duration, 
killed them, and pulled them to pieces, scattering their fragments to the ground. 

“•Humph 1 that’s sharp justice,” said. Jack. 

“Very,” said Claude.^ “ I think ifc would take lather more than twenty 
officers to serve us in that way. But let us to dinner, for I feel, now that we 
have made a regular halt, that I could make some way into a round of beef, and 
you must recollect both of you that we missed the luncheon at Mr. Scatters, 
which I did hope would have stood us in good stead ; and to it would if he had 
only had the sense to have it before the christening instead of after it. That 


“,Bufc it did not spoil the joke,” said Jack; “ and if I mistake not, my nose 
will inform me that there is something very nice indeed getting ready for us in 
the inn kitchen.” * 

Jack was not far wrong, for the people of the pretty inn laid before them a most 
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open, and have a stock of every thing of the first quality, and they did not begrudge 
him his price for it. 

This Claude thought was a kind of hint to them, that they would be expected 
to pay well for what they had, and he was determined to put the landlord’s 
mind at ease upon that score. 

** My friend,” he said, “ we don't care a straw’ what you charge, as long as 
what you lay before us is worth it. We want the very best of everything, and 
there is the money for it. 5 ’ 

They staid drinking their wine and making themselves quite comfortable until 
half past nine o’clock at night, and then they thought of moving and Claude, 
as he rose from the table, said— 

“ We have taken a good medium of wine each of us, but somehow we are none 
the worse for it, I think,” 

“ Not a whit,” said Jack, “ not a whit. Let us ring for the horses to be got 
to the door. Hilloa! what's that?” 

“ Rain, by Jove !” cried Dick, “ and a dashing storm too. Only look at it 
against the windows, Claude/ 5 

“ It is a rattle, indeed.” 

The noise of the rain splashing against the windows was incessant, and they 
looked at each other in doubt about proceeding. Dick had rung the bell, and 
the landlord made his appearance. 

“ Ah, gentlemen,” he said, “ what a night it is.” 

'‘Rain, we hear, 55 said Claude. 

u Oh, yes, sir—quite a water spout. The roads will be in a frightful state in 
a little while, and it don’t seem at all likely to clear up either. There it comes 
again.’ 5 

Splash came the rain against the latticed win ’ow, with a force that seemed 
enough to storm it in. 

** You will hardly like to ride throught such a storm,” added the landlord, 
“ surely, gentlemen.” 

, “Why, no, hardly. It would not be very pleasant.” 

t( Besides, there’s a little stream crosses the road not above a mile from here, 
and it will be so swollen now, that it will be almost enough to carry a horse off 
his feet. We have the very best beds, I can assure you, gentlemen, and you wil 
find every possible accommodation ; so that I feel assured you will never regret 
passing a night at the Bunch of Grapes/' 

Dash came the rain again against the casement, and the landlord shook his 
head, as he added— 

“ Ah, this will last—this will last, I am very much afraid !’ 5 

“What do you say, Dick,” whispered Claude ; “ shall we stay, or make our 
way through the rain ? Jack, what is your opinion about it, eh?” 

“ Would it net be better to stay,” said Dick, “ until a very early hour in the 
morning? It will do none of us any good to get thoroughly drenched, as we 
shall get. There it comes again ! 55 

“Well, let us stay, then, 5 ’ said Dick. “Can you show us a room, landlord? 
as we are old travellers, and always like to see where we are to sleep, before we 
remain anywhere for the night.” 

“ Yes, gentlemen, with pleasure—with pleasure.’ 5 

Upon this, the landlord lookup one of the lights from the table, and opening 
a door in the wall of the room in which they were, and which had not at all been 
noticed previously, he said— 

“ This leads to two nice bed-rooms, indeed, and in one there are two beds, and 
in the other only one, and you will find them all amazingly comfortable, I can 
assure you. At least, we never had a complaint from unv one who slept in 
them.” 

The rooms vere rather dark and gloomy. They opened one into the other, and 
there was some old trees growing so close to the windows, that in daytime they 
must have been quite shaded. Before they went into these rooms, the landlord 
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pity people who are forced to be out on such a night as this. How the w 

blows, too/* ' 

‘ c I must confess I don’t hear the wind/' said Cl a u d e; v 

“ Not hear it, sir! Wfe : T^^S^mM^Sk 
them v tl hope you like the bedrooms t * 

" Oh, they will do very well—very well, indeed, and we will stay; but weyn 
he off by the Brat streak of daylight,. whethcrfrtie:r{dn3s joining down or not 
take care that some one is up to get us our horses, and all that sort of thing." 
K .^epgn&upon me, sir, I will aUend to yoW^ny^.oM'riine, gentlemei 

you please rv. v ; r , i , . ^ *r-; * ,^-y yptffr 88980 

y'Qtt.can Jet us have another couple of bottles of the same Madi 

Where are you, Jhek?” ; •;•' s . *. ;‘£ 

has gone into the next room/ 1 said Dick. 

irvl * •- ■ ' “5 * mi 1 !11 J. il>n Am«ve<A rtf knlf An Vi mi r* ItirwllAwA 


^F^ O.hy'Very good. The wine will, do,in 
finished, the last bottle/^ 
P^^efiainlyv gentlemen ; you 
Bunch of Grapes, I assure you. 

_ r^ULi ____ “ 

f'I^vouldh , 't turn a dog out on such a night as 

»jfc - . - • O ^ ,ViU* -i . a / V' _ »«- 


may depend upon every possible attention at the 
Nobody ever com plains of the Bun?h of Grapesy 
jpi’caS*asstfre you, gentlemen. . Dear me, how the raid does dash away, to be sure. 

1 ^vbuldhit turn a dog out on such a night as this, I deelare//^; 

W^eSuhdibrd/ witftthis, bowbd himself out of tharoom, and'shut the door after 

f.’ikk'. ."I't- .< ' mv _ .'_tri. rtnmo bnnfVtar rTncVi riP min Pern inch tVic» 


nir^ ;,The moment lie was gone there came another dash of rain against the 
$ir&ows, and then f Jack, who, while they had been talking to the landlord in the 
bedroom; had gone back into the sitfing-room, held up his fipger, and mysteri¬ 
ously beckoned to Claude and Dick to come close to him. * 

^They jid soin some surpise, if not alarm. r >i*£ 4 \ 

Did\you ever know it to rain in this desperate way/ ? whispered Jack, “ while 

the stars shon e bright and clear ?i'y $*..*» h^M 

i^^him^^knoxr. ; allt}ie.-rain to come upwards against a window, 

“ .Certainly no0'said 
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CHAPTER CCX. 

1 

THE NIGHT OF DANGER AT THE BUNCH OF GRAPES. 

Dick and Claude knew perfectly well that Jack would not have spoken upon 
such a subject at all, but upon the very best grounds, and his manner was suffi¬ 
cient at once to convince tnem both that he was not at all in a joking humour. 
Without a word Claude went into the bedroom, and when he returned, he said— 

° It’s as fine a night as ever came out of the heavens.” 

u I told you so/' said Jack. 

*• But, good gracious/’ said Dick, u what could be the object of all this ? 
Does he know us, and is he merely keeping us here until he can send for assis¬ 
tance to capture us V* 

“ That is the most likely supposition/' said Claude, “ Let us go down stairs 
and be off at once by force.” 

€i No—no,” said Jack. “ Do not be hasty, Claude, I beg of you. I do not 
think that that is the true solution of the mystery, for if it were so, have we not 
been here quite long enough for him to have carried out such an idea ? and if he 
knew us at all, he would know us from the first, of course.” 

“ What is it, then?” 

u There’s the mystery, and a mystery it is. Claude, you have very sharp ears. 
The landlord, and a woman, and another man, whom I saw hulking about as we 
came in, seem to make the room below this their common sitting apartment. 
There is a door, as no doubt you noticed, at the bottom of the stairs. If you 
will creep down to that and liscen, you may hear something/* 

I will do it.” 

c< Be careful, though, Claude, and have your pistols ready. Dick and I will he 
just at the top of the stairs to render you immediate assistance in case you should 
require it/' 

'• Help me off with my boots. Jack; I will go down on my stocking-soles, and 
them, I know, they cannot hear me ; but my boots will creak, in spite of me.’* 

Jack helped him off with his boots, and then Claude, after making a slight 
examination of one of his pistols that he chose to carry in his hand, tripped softly 
down the narrow flight of stairs which led to the room below, and at the foot of 
which was the door which had been noticed by Jack. Dick and Jack leant as 
far over the balustrade at the top of the stairs as they could to listen, and they 
could hear the hum of conversation in the room below, although they could not 
make out what was said. 

Claude, however, had got his ear to the panel of the door, and he heard every 
word. The landlord was speaking. 

u I tell you I saw it/* he said. “ He has got a bag of gold with him—the. 
youngest of the three, I mean, be he whom he may; but I suppose they are gentle¬ 
men travelling about for pleasure.” 

“ Well, then, do it,” said a woman's voice, “ only if they go to the window 
and look out, they will see that it is a fine night, and they will suspect some¬ 
thing/* 

"“Oh, stuff! They stand it pretty well, but they have taken too much wine 
already to be very observing or scrutinising; and they are good judges, too, I can 
tell you." „ - , 

u And that," growled another male voice, tC I suppose, frightened you out of 
putting in the stuff V* . 

* ( 1 own I shrank from doctoring the wine to them while they were quite sober, 
and their taste was fresh. They might have found it out, for you know it does 
give the wine a taste, and particularly light wines. I they had called for port 
it would have been another thing ; but they didn't.” 

fg It’s safest, though/* said the woman. “ Then there's no bother about itj 
and down they go into the old well-hole, as nice as may be. How much money 
do you think there was, John 
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u A hundred pounds if there was a penny-piece ! Whose to say that the other 
two may not have as much ? Pd settle the whole three of them for half that 
money, to say nothing of the horses, which, you know, we can get rid of.” 

“ True enough—true enough ; and we don’t have such a chance every day. 
Look at the last p?rson we put out of the way. There was a disappointment! 
Only twelve pounds in all, and we thought by his appearance that he had plenty.” 

•' Ah, and his watch was gilt, too.” 

“ 1 es, what a take in! On, I have no patience w'th Such horrid swindling; 
hut, as v u say you have seen th. ir money, J* hn, why tfcat is quite sufficient, you 
know.” 

64 I have seen it ; and I tell you what Dl do. I’ll put some of the stuff into 
the two bottles the have ordered, and take ihe chance of it. If they go to bed 
Upon that, they will sleep sound enough, I’ll warrant; and tnen Hen and 1 will 
cut their thr ats quietly enough about the t me of midnight/’ 

u That will do,” said the woman, “ nicely; and now you, Ben, go and splash 
some more water against their window, for it a 1 depends upon their not finding 
out that trick, which I'm quite in a fidget about.” 

“ Why, how the deuce else was 1 to to asK them to stay ?” said the landlord. 
“You know it has answeied before, and why shouldn’t it now ? People thinK ;! 
they herr the rain, and they don’t think of looking when they have got a good 
bottle of old Madeira before them, and have once made up their minds to stay 
wh-re they are/’ 

“Oh,” thought C.’aude, “that will do. A pretty establishment we have 
dropped upon here.” 

There was some sligh movement in the room now, and Claude, apprehensive 
that the landlord was going to open the door that led to the staircase, stepped up 
stairs again, and pulled on his boots. 

Well ?” said Dick. 

“ What did you hear?” said Jack. 

“ Oh, it’s all right.” 

“Is it, though? Well, I will never trust myself again,* said Jack. “They 
are honest folks, are they ?*’ 

“As honest as a set of brutal cut-throats can be expected to be—that’s all. 
Listen, and I will just tell you what a nice pleasant sort of predicament we have 
been very near falling into to-night. Speak low, and don’t utter any exclamation 
of surprise at what I tell you, because, now that we know o ur danger, it vanishes/’ 

Claude then narrated to Jack and Dick exactly what he had heard from the 
people below, after which they all three stared at each other in silence. 

“Why, Jack, this affair,” said Claude, “ seems to have struck you all of a 
heap.” 

“ It has—it has !” 

“ And you, too, Dick. I don’t think you will ever shut your mouth again.* 

“Oh, yes, I shall,” said Dick, closing it with a loud clap of the teeth ; “ bnt 

l never was more staggered in all my life, I must confess. I would-Ah ! 

there goes our friend Ben with the bucket of water against the window.” 

Dash came the mock rain again, and then before any further remarks could be 
made, the landlord made his appearance with the other two bottles of Madeira that 
had been ordered by Claude, and he looked so meek and mild, and smiling, that no 
one could have supposed for one moment, without they really had the knowledge 
of the fact that our friends had, that he could be a deliberate murderer. 

“1 have^brought the wine, gentlemen,” he said, “ and 1 hope you will find it 
to your liking.’’ 

“ Not a doubt,” said Claude. “ Ho .v it rains yet/’ 

“ Oh dear, yes, it does indeed, sir. I should think that the Oxford coach 
would hardly get on such a night.as this.” * 

“ Scarcely ; but it’s a good thing that we are housed. We will ring when we 
want anything, landlord, and we shall go to bed quite early to-might, as we intend 
to rise so soon, I hope you have properly attended to our horses ?” 
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“ Lord bless you, sir, if they had bem i»-v iwn from the first moment they 
set foot in the stable, I could not have been more attentive to them than I haire 
been." * 

“ That’s right—thank you.” 

u Thank you, gentlemen; and I feel quite sure you will never complain of your 
entertainment at the Bunch of Grapes." 



THE PtRSVIT ON THE THAMES. 


The landlord retired, and when they had fairly heard the last of his foot¬ 
steps retreating down the stairs, Claude said— 

“ Did you ever come near such a consummate villain as that, Dick ? Really it 
is a mercy that we have stopped here, and found him out, is it not ?" 

"It is, for if we don’t stop his career, he ought to be allowed to stop ours ; and 
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he shall, too, for I will not leave this place with the, idea that any other people 
Jess wide-awake than we are, should fall into this fellow’s snares.*’ 

“Good/’ said Claude. u We will consider that it is.a duty we owe to society 
to put a stop to his villany,,and it will perhaps be considered as a kind of set-off 
to some of our own little escapades in this world. Who knows ?” 

“ Ah 1** said Jack, “ who knows, indeed ? I very much doubt it, however, 
Claude. But what do you purpose doing ?’’ < ~ 

“ Weil, I was thinking of that all the while I was on the staircase listening, 
If the landlord had opened the door and seen me, I should have 6hot him without 
a doubt; but as he did not, he escaped. Would it not be better to pretend to go 
to bed, and see what comes of it?” 

// Unless,” said Dick, “ we now sally down at once, and have it out with the 
wretches/’ "A 

<4 1 have only one objection ^ tbat^” added Claude, “ and that is, that as they 
.may not .be all in the room below, some mischief may come to our horses, and 
that would be about as bad just gbjy as "getting us to swallow, that cursed/lifadeirtf 
and. then comfortably cutting but throats/' 

“ And putting us down the well-hole/’ added Jack. 

, * Precisely.” 7 / . 

“ Then let us do as you think, Claude,” said Dick. “I, upon consideration, 
think it is the best plan. It is getting fast onto eleven o’clock now, but I should 
like to take a good look at the two bed-rooms, while we have the lights all ready 
here to do it with, and while we are not likely to be disturbed.” ; . 

“ Come on, then,” said Claude, “ it is what .I was thinking of doing myself. 
Jack, place a chair against the door, so that if the rascal comes here while we are 
in the other rooms, we shall hear Him, and catch him before he goes again." 

Jack placed the chair, in such a way against the door of the room, that if any 
one tried to open it from without, over the chair would go, and make sufficient 
noise on the floor in its fall to give them an alarm. They then took one of the two 
lights that were upon the table, and went into the next bed-room; and now, with 
the knowledge of how it had in all likelihood been the scene of many a murder, 
they fancied that they was something peculiar even in the very atmosphere of it. < 
They walked as noiselessly as they could, for they did not wish to give any 
alarm to the landlord or his myrmidons, by letting him think that they were 
making a search in the bed-rooms instead of drinking the drugged wine, and they j 
only spoke in whispers. 

74.“ Here's a lot of clothes under this bed/' said Jack, 

“ Is there ? Pull them out.” . 

Jack pulled some of them out, and it was 'quite evident that they had belonged 
to different individuals. No doubt they were the suits that had been worn By 
the unfortunates who bad lost their lives in that room. 

- a A * •» «• *• , l * », Y v '+"\ r- ^ • 

“ Look here/' said Dick. 

They both app bached Dick, who had turned one of the beds half over. The 
under side of it was one mass of gore ! -A/: 

For more than a minute they maintained the position into which they had. 
been cast by this frightful spectacle; and then Dick let the bed drop again, and 
in a solemn tone, he said— . . . 

“This is indeed horrible. The people in this house must be fiends, not human 
beings. We are to lie down upon one side of a bed, after the horrible evidence of 
a recent murder stained the other. It is too terrible!” ^ iv 

u The villains !” said Jack. 

- u Hush—hush, both of you !” said Claude, holding up his hand in a warning 
attitude. “ Let me implore you not to let your natural feelings now run away 
with you on this occasion. We can and will put a stop for ever to the frightful 
practices going on in this place/' 4 ” , 7 7 

“ So help me Heaven, I will!” said Jack. “ Oh, Claude, we are bad enough, 
and our mode of life perhaps won't stand much talking about; but we are angels 
compared to the people m this piace. ’ r -\ < . . 
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“We are, I think/' 

11 1 can bear this no longer/' said Dick, drawing a pistol from his pocket; “I 
will go down stairs and— and-'* 

r< Make a mess of the whole affair/ 5 said Claude. " Be calm, Dick. The 
management of this piece^f business is in our own hands, and it would be folly 
to mar it. Jack, lend me the light; I want to see what is in that cupboard over 
there. We don't know what horrible confirmation of what we already know well 
enough it may contain/' 


CHAPTER CCXI. 

DETAILS HOW THE FRIENDS SETTLED MATTERS AT THE “ BUNCH OF GRAPES. 5 ’ 

The cupboard door was locked. 

“ Quite fast, 5 ’ said Claude. “ But that won't detain us for very long, I take it. 
Jack ?” 

“ Certainly not; I will open it, Claude. You hold the light so that I may see 
well what I am about, for it is rather a desirable thing to make as little noise as 
possible, as we intend to let the vagabond of a landlord here hare his swing out. 
Now for it. 55 

(i You listen, Dick, if all is quiet in the next room, 5 ’ said Claude. “ It would 
spoil all if they were to come up stairs just now. you know/’ 

t( All’s right/ 5 said Dick, as he stood in a stooging posture between the two 
rooms; “ I should catch the smallest sound that can take place below now. You 
go on with your inquiries ; I will warn you in time if anything is amiss ,5 

Jack always had a few well made tools about him, by the aid of which any 
lock could be readily opened, and he was not above two minutes in managing that 
one that belonged to the cupboard door in the bed.room. 

“ Here it comes*” he said, and it did come with a vengeance ; for bouncing 
open, evidently from the pressure of some weight on the inside, out fell, nearly 
upon Jack, a dead body, presenting a frightful spectacle from being covered with 
blood. _ 

Jack had a difficulty in keeping himself from uttering a loud shout of alarm, 
and, as it vas» Claude could not help exclaiming— •••‘V 

** The deuce ! ” 

“ What is it V* whispered Dick. u What’s the row ?—Eh ?” 

“ Nothing very particular. Only just step heie, and you will see, while I watch 
at the door/' , 

Dick did ju&t step there, and the sight he saw filled him with horror and 
amazement. 

“ Gracious Heaven !' 5 he said, “ this is a confimation of our suspicions, even 
if they had amounted to nothing more. This is a frightful spectacle/ 5 

" It is,” said Jack, c but it must be got back into the cupboard again, or else 
it will strike the eyes of those below the moment they come into this room, and 
put a stop to our plans of catching them in the moment that they think of com¬ 
mitting new crimes.” 

4< It’s all very well,” said Dick, “to talk of putting that into the cupboard 
again, but unless you do it yourself, Jack, I don't fancy that Claude or X will 
fancy much touching it.” 

“ I ? Oh, I could not touch it for worlds !” 

“Hiat!—hist!” said Claude. 

“ What is it ?” ® 

“ Somebody coming. Let us all get into the other room. Come on ! Quick 
with you both—come on. Somebody is creeping up the stairs ; but let them be 
ever so slow over it, they must get here soon. Come this way.” 

Dick, upon the spur of the moment, with his foot, sent the dead body right far 
away out of sight under one of the beds, and then he followed Jack into the sit- 
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ting-room again. They all three sat down, and looked quite calm and contented, 
as though nothing had happened. The landlord slunk into the room wi'h a 
faint smile upon his face. 

“ I have brought the wine, gentlemen,” 

“ All's right,” said Claude ; tC I hope it is equal to the last X" ’ 

** Oh, dear yes, gentlemen. It’s from another bin, but, if anything, it’s better, 
and the gentlemen who come here praise it quite wonderfully, they do. It's a 
very fine wine 1" 

“ Thank you, landlord. Will you join us in a glass of it ? Don’t say no from 
any modesty upon the subject, now.” 

“ Ah, gentlemen, it’s so kind of you to ask a fellow, it is indeed ; and if it 
wasn’t for Dr. Jones, I would, with all the pleasure in the world—feeling what an 
honout it,was, too, at the same time, you see, gentlemen.” 

“ And who is Dr. Jones ?” 

“ Oh, he is my medical man, and he says that I must not take wine, but spirits 
instead, if I take anything ; though, to tell the truth, he tries to persuade me to 
take nothing.’’ 

“ Oh, well, of course, you must not run contrary to the advice of your medical 
attendant.” 

“No, sir. Good evening, sir." 

gi What sort of a night is it, now V 3 said Dick. 

“A Utile better ; but it’s gathering up again, and we shall have, I am afraid, 
the worst of it yet.” 

“ So I think ; good night. We shan’t want anything else ; and as it is getting 
late, I don’t think we need keep you out of your bed, landlord.” 

“ That’s very kind of you, gentlemen. We are simple conscientious folks, and 
go early to rest with easy souls. Ah, dear, a clear conscience is everything, ain’t 
it, gentlemen ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said they ail in chorus. 

Turning up his eyes, then, as though he were repeating some mental prayer, 
the landlord left the room, and for a few moments our three adventurers could 
only look at each other in silence, they were so thoroughly disgusted by the cant 
and the hypocrisy of the landlord of that den of murder. 

It was Jack who first broke the silence. 

“Well,” he said, “ what do you think of our kind host of the' Bunch of 
Grapes, now ?” 

«« Think ?” said Dick, in a loud tone. “ Think-” 

“ Hush ! my dear friend,” said Claude. “ We ought not be surprised that the 
man who can commit a murder should be an accomplished hypocrite. It is 
impossible that the landlord of this house can increase my abhorrence of him, let 
him say what he will, or do what he will.” 

“ But the cant of the fellow— 

“ Well—well, never mind it. Let us thoroughly settle what we mean to do.” 

<* It is all in your hands, Claude ; I am ready and willing to do whatever you 
please in the affair.” 

u Very well. Upon one thing you may depend, Dick, and that is, that I won’t 
balk you of the proper amount of retribution, which, I see, you feel you would 
like to visit the landlord with ; I think as keenly upon that point as you do. Now, 
what I propose is, that we go to bed—that is to say, that we pretend to do so— 
you and me, I mean Dick, while Jack hides in the room likewise, in such a place 
as will enable him to give us notice of anything going on. I will have a pair of 
pistols ready for action in my hands, and you can have the same.’’ 

“ Whai then ?” 

“ Why, I leel strongly inclined to shoot any one who intrudes into the room.” 

“ And I most certainly will do so. All that I ask of you is, that you will let 
me have first pop at the landlord ; I owe him a grudge, and I shall not feel at 
all satisfied until I have paid him in full.” 

“ You shall then, Dick.” % 
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“ I am satisfied ; and now as this wine is poisoned, of course, he took none of 
it; but it will look suspicious to see the full bottle, so there gees a lot of it into 
the ashes; and now let us to bed, for the very air of this place now to me after the 
discoveries we have made in the next room seems thick and full of the very aroma 
of murder. ’ 

“ l don’t care how soon I am on the road again," said Claude, as he rose. 

“Nor I,” said Jack ; “I will hide carefully behind the door iathe next room, 
so as they come in they will only the more effectually conceal me by opening it 
upon me, and then I shall bo ready to pounce upon them at a moment’s notice ; 
but mind, both of you, if you begin pistol firing, and there is but a dim light in 
the room, don’t mistake me for one of the murderers, and accommodate me with 
half an ounce of lead as a stomachic. Mind that." 

“We will be careful. Jack.” 

They now all three walked about the room a little, and then they flung down 
one of the chairs, for ibis object was to renoer the belief that they had got tired 
of sitting over the wine, and were going to bed. Then they all three sallied into 
the bedroom, and after slamming the door of connection between the two rooms, 

60 as it should be supposed below that one of them had gone there, they all 
stood in the front room, and listened attentively. 

Not the smallest sound broke the stillness of the place. Claude went to the 
window and looked out. “ The night is a lovely one,” he said, l* and I hope we 
shall soon be out in it. If the air of the sitting-room was full of nneasy feelings, 
what must this be ? Did you put the body in the cupboard again, Jack V* \ 

“ Not I. Dick kicked it under the bed there,” 

Claude shuddered, but he made no further remark about it. They then hastened ■ 
their preparations. Dick got just under the coverlid of one of the beds, and Claude 
under that of the other. They both had a pistol clutched firmly in the right hand, 
and they were neither of them men to miss their mark very easily when they chose 
to hit it. Jack got hehind the door, and then Claude 6aid— 

“ Is all right ?” 

** All is right,” they both replied. 

“ Out you go, then,” said Claude, as he flung the pillow at the candle and 
upset it at once. 

The room was even then not very dark, in consequence of the night being so 
fine; and if the old trees had not grown so close to the windows as almost to make 
the effect of an outer blind to them, no doubt every object in that apartment, 
within whose walls murders had been done, no doubt, many a time, would have 
been distinctly visible. As it was, everything had a dim and spectral look, f : nd a 
coat that hung upon a peg, with a hat upon it, looked so like a human figure, 
that Claude could hardly convince himself that it was not one. 

It was not policy for any of them to speak now, but Dick did just whisper,— 

“ Jack 1 Jack ! do you hear anything ?” 

“ Not a thing. But don't talk.” 

The stillness that ensued was most intense, and it lasted for nearly half an hour. 

It seemed really to be half a day to those who were waiting the denouement of 
that strange adventure. The patience of Claude was getting quite exhausted, and 
he was on the point of saying something, when all at once a footstep was quite 
plainly heard in the outer room, where they had sat at their wine. They now all 
three listened most intently. 

The footsteps were quite plainly to be heard, and it did not seem as if the 
person or persons who were walking in the outer room were at all careful about 
the noise they made. Suddenly, then, some one came close to the door that 
separated tne double-bedded room from the outer one, and the voice of the land¬ 
lord, to the great surprise of Claude and his friends, said— 

“ Gentlemen, if you are not asleep, will you rise, foi we are afraid that there 
are some thieves in the house.” 

It was a woader that neither Jack, nor Dick, nor Claude, replied to this, it 
really seemed so very plausible ; but they did not. Ordinary men, unaccustomed 
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to the strange and adventurous mode of fife which they led, must have been de¬ 
ceived by the manner in which this remark was made; tut they were not ordinary 
men, and they kept up the most profound stillness. 

“ As fast as a church/' said the landlord, then. “ How much have they taken 
of the wine, Wilkins, my boy ?” 

Oh, abcut three parts of the bottle,* growled another voice. 

(i Then that accounts very well for it. Half that quantity would- make them 
sleep for a couple of days. 51 

“ Oh bother!” / . 


“Why, what’s the matter with you, now, Wilkins, my fine lad? What are 
you on the growl about, now ?” 

“ Oh, it's enough to make a fellow growl when there’s nothing hut botheration 
in the world. I could easy have brought up the old blunderbuss and :, shot ’em 
all three an hour ago, you know 1 could ; but you are so precious frightened of a 
noise, and you must have your drugged tvine first, and your pails of water thrown 
up against the windows, and all that sort of thing. Don’t you call that bothera¬ 
tion to a fellow, eh ? 

‘/Well, but, my good lad, it is so safe.” . * 

te Oh, safe he hanged.” 

ie Come, come, don’t you be out of temper. I have let you have your pick of 
the three horses you know, and that ought to be something. I am quite certain 
that dark bay whom you have chosen, is worth a hundred guineas if it is worth a 
sixpence,” 

“Well, who said it wasn’t?” "■- //• 

“ Nobody, my good lad, only you didn’t seem to be pleased ; but come, we can 
make short work of it now, and you know there's already one dead body in the 
cupboard to get rid of, so we can do all that sort of job at once, and clear off to 
night. Come on, it’s all right.” 

“ Well, who said it wasn’t?” 

“ My dear boy, you really seem determined to be displeased at everything.* 

“No I ain’t. Who said I was, eh?” , , V:;'V 

“ Well, well, my good friend. Be so good as to come and assist in the cutting 
the throats of these people, and then that nice little job will be ever.’’ 

“ Well, then, come ; lor’ bless me, you are so precious slow. Mihd, now, I’m 
to liave half of all the swag, and the horse I picked out, and an extra five pounds 
for the job of putting the bodies into the old well.” 

“Yes, my dear boy, yes. Oh, yes, you are quite a model of contentment, you 
are, and it does one’s feeling good to hear you talk. Come on, row, come on.” 

With a full confidence that their intended victims were in a sound sleep, this 
precious pair of worthies now made their way into the large bed-room in which 
were the two beds, without the smallest idea of the fate that awaited them within 
its precincts. . ' ' \ \ 

The landlord carried a light, and the “ dear boy” came close upon his heels. 
As they entered the room they swung the door so wide open that they quite 
jammed Jack up against the wall ; but they did not notice that there was any* 
obstruction to its coming wide open. 

“Which will you settle, Wilkins?” said the landlord. 

“ Oh, I don’t care.” 

“Yes, but you know, my lad, there’s one in the farther room, and he has to be 
done for ; and you see we can’t divide this little job if we wodld.” ~ * 

“Oh, you settle which one you like, and I’ll do the job for the other two of 
’em. Now be off with you, and settle it all. I don’t like such shilly-shallying. 
Mind, I' am to have the horse ?” 

“ Oh, of course—of course.” 

Dick gave a loud snore.. 

“Ah! you may snore if you like,” said the landlord, “its nearly about the 
last snore you will make.in this world, my friend. I will just settle you, as you 
aeem to be sleeping rather uneasily ; so here goes.” 

ft ; T - -y~ '' f 2 -* . j*-- • | * ' *• *•.*—« -4 " 
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CHAPTER CCXII. 

* * * * ^ * 1 

THE TIRE AT THE INN.—THE ROAD AGAIN.—LONDON. 

As the landlord spoke, he advanced towards the bed upon which lay Dick. 
He had placed the light that he carried upon the dressing-table in the room, so 
that he had nothing to impede him in his murderous plans. 

The beautiful Mr. Wilkins stepped up to the bed on which was Claude ; and 
our friend could perceive that he was armed with a knife. The landlord had a 
similar one ; and such a systematic pair of murderers, surely, had never existed, 
as these two men, who made a trade of slaughter, and looked upon human life as 
nothing. 

“Hold I” cried. Jack, for as Dick nor Claude moved, he began to be afraid that 
they had fallen asleep in earnest, and would become the victims of the murderers. 

“ All's right. Jack/’ said Claude, sitting up in the bed, and pointing a pistol 
at the amiable youth. 

“ That’s it,” said Dick, as he likewise sat up in his bed, and levelled a pistol 
at the landlord. 

For a moment or two, the two ruffians were evidently too much petrified with 
astonishment and dismay to move or speak, and then, with cries of terror, they 
turned to the door of the room, but there stood Jack, with a p'stol in each hand. 

“ No—no/' he said, fi you don’t pass here.” 

'‘Mercy!—mercy!" said the landlord, crouching down upon the floor, and 
huddling himself up into the smallest possible compass that he could. “ Mercy V* 
The brutal comrade of this man sh^aik back against the door of the cupboard, 
and then he screwed himself up as he said— 

“ You wouldn’t go for to come to shoot a poor fellow, would you now ? Oh, 
don’t!" ' ■ f - ' 

“ What do you want here V ’ said Claude. 

f( Oh, dear, gentlemen," said the landlord, “ all we wanted was to see if you 
were quite comfortable!” ~ * 

Indeed ?” 

* Yes, gentlemen, that is all, upon my honour! Wasn’t it, my boy, ins 
—w asn’t it ?" ‘ — 5 

“ Oh, yes, upon my honour, too !” 

“Dick?” 

“ Yes, Claude.” ' . j 

** You shoot the landlord, and I will shoot Master Wilkins, so we shall rid the 
world of two as awful rascals as Heaven ever permitted to crawl upon its surface. 
I do not feel that this is a murder. It is an execution founded upon the clearest 
evidence, for the benefit of society at large.” ( 

Upon.hearing these words, Wilkins fell to the floor, where he lay howling and 
writhing about in the most extraordinary manner; and the landlord wept, and 
prayed, and shouted for mercy. Jack kept guard at the door of the room, and all 
he said was— , * 

“ Put them both out of their misery at once. I don’t like bloodshed ; but I 
have not a word to say in favour of two cold-blooded murderers !” 

‘• When I cry ‘ three/ fire, Dick,” said Claude. 

“I will.” 

‘VOne—•two.” * 

The landlord and Wilkins seemed both going mad, they rolled about so upon 
the floor, and dashed themselves against it in so terrible a manner. JSurely this 
was a shocking scene ; but if ever two human beings merited such an amount of 
punishment for their crimes, those two men did. They were, as Jack said/two 
cold-blooded murderers. 

“.Three !” said Claude. 

Bang—bang! went the two pistols. Wilkins, with a cry of agony, bounded to 
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his feet, and then staggering back, he fell upon the landlord, who had been shot 
through the head by Dick, and who lay all but dead, shivering upon the floor. 
The bullet from Claude’s pistol had hit Wilkins in the chest, and now he fell on 
the landlord, and they both drew their last breaths in that room, which no doubt 
had often echoed to the cries of their victims. 

Jack had shut the door, and his back was against it, but now some one tried to 
get in from without, and a harsh female voice, cried— 

“ Haven't you done it yet ? Where did you get the pistols from ? Wilkins, my 
dear, haven’t you done that little job yet V 9 

** No, ma’am,” said Jack, suddenly moving aside from the door, and letting 
a most repulsive looking woman fall into the room upon her hands and knees. 
Both Dick and Claude had sprung from their respective beds by this time, and 
the latter caught the woman by the arm, and swung her right to the other end of 
the room, saying as he did so— 

“ Remain with your dear Wilkins, you disgrace to your sex. Come away- 
come away, my friends, and let us leave at once this horrid house.” 

With a shriek of dismay as she saw what had happened, the woman fell to the 
floor, and then our three adventurers hurried from the room, and descending the 
stairs, they caught up a couple of lights that were burning below, and 
proceeded to the stable, were they had the satisfaction of finding their three horses 
well looked to; for the landlord and Master Wilkins had paid all the attention 
they could to them, looking upon them as their own from the moment they first 
entered the stable. 

The saddles were soon put on, and then the horses were led to the door. 
te Stop a bit,” said Claude, “ I don’t feel disposed to leave this place just yet,” 
" Oh, come away,” said Jack. What more would you do V* 

( * Wait for me. Hold my horse, Jack.” 

Jack did so, and Claude went into the house, in which he was absent about five 
minutes. Then he came back and mounted at once, saying— 

“ I have set fire to the murder den.” 

<f Have you though, really P” 

41 Yes, and I think it is the very best end it can come to. There’s n r t a living 
thing in it but that woman, and she will take good care of herself, no doubt.” 

•'And if she don’t,” said Dick, "it won’t grieve me much, for if anybody de¬ 
served a roasting in the world, it is surely such a person as that. This has been 
rather an ugly night’s work, and a most narrow escape.” 

«* It has, indeed. Let us get on, for the further we are from the Bunch of 
Grapes, the better I shall think the air.” 

The horses were tolerably fresh, and they now made good speed along the road, 
but they had not been gone above a mile, when Jack looked round, and cried— 

“ There burns the old crib, Don’t you see the light in the sky V\ 

They all three paused for a moment or two, and sure enough it was sufficiently 
evident that the public-house was in roaring flames. It was quite a relief to 
Claude to find that such was the fact, and to think that he—by the aid of his two 
friends—had been the cause of sweeping from the face of the earth such a den of 
iniquity as that house had been. 

They started again, and soon left the inn, and the whole district in which it 
was situated, far behind them. Nothing of further moment occurred to our 
heroes, until they reached to within a mile of Tyburn-gate, and then they saw a 
carriage coming along in great state, with a couple of footmen behind it. 

“ Hilloa!” cried Claude. Coachman ! coachman !” , A' ' 

The coachman thought that something was amiss with his vehicle and pulled up. 
“That will do,” said Claude. “ Who have yen got in the inside, coachman ?” 
« You rascal !* said the coachman ; ” I really thought a linch-pin had come out, 
or the tie off one of my precious wheels. Get out of the way, you villain !” 

Claude fired a pistol apparently at the coachman’s {head, but he took care to 
miss. It was so very nigh to a hit, however, that it frightened the coachman very 
nearly out of his wits, and diopping his whip and his reins, he cried out— 
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“ Oh, my lord, it’s highwaymen! it's highwaymen I” 

Dick had ridden up to the carriage-door, and a gentleman, in a powdered wig 
looked out, crying— 1 

"Drive over the rascals, Coachman ! drive over the rascals !*’ 

“ No, don’t," said Dick, as he laid hold of the wig, and by its assistance gave 


A NIGHT ADVENTURE AT THE u BUNCH OF GRAPES," 

its owner’s head a sound rap against the side of the coach-door* 1 h? wig then 
came off in Dick’s hand, 

11 You villain l" said its owner; “ do you know who I am ?* 

“Not I,—perhaps you will tell us?" 

“ I am the prime minister;" 

c< The deuce you are ! Then you ought to have rather a long purse, for all the 
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world agrees that you rob the people at such a rate as wag never known 
before. Come, sir, hand out your purse, your watch, rings, or any other jewellery 
you may happen to have; and I beg to tell you that it won't be at all safe to 
trifle with us." 

** Help! help*! 1 ' 

u Oh, certainly. Jack, the prime minister wants to be helped out of his 
coach; open the door, Jack. 1 * 

u No —no! If I am to be robbed, I may as well submit quietly. There is my 
purse and there is my watch, and there is a diamond ring, which is the only one 
I ever wear/' 

*- You won’t wear it any longer, my lord.” 

“ Nor you, I hope, for long. I shall offer a reward of one thousand pounds 
for your apprehension, in the morning.* 

<c Make it two/' said Dick, “ end I'll come and give myself up and claim it, 
my lord. All's right. Comrades, the prime minister has done the handsome 
thing, so he may go—off and away : Good-night, my lord, good-night/' 

u Ha! ha 1 good-night 1" laughed Claude, as he passed the carriage window. 
i9 l thould only just like to know who you are," said the minister, 9t that's all, 
my fine fellows.* 

w Why, the fact is," said Claude, we are three young ladies in disguise. 
We have just run away from a boarding-school, at Turnham-green, My name 
is Lydia; that one who took your purse, and watch, and ring, is the amiable 
Sophia ; and this one who is close to me is the gentle Emily. Good-night, my 
lord. Mind you advertise us all well." 

The prime minister was so indignant at this fun being poked at him, that 
he drew up the window of his carriage with a jerk and would not say another 
word. One of the footmen had to get down for the purpose of picking up the 
reinsand the whip for the bewildered coachman, and while that was being all 
settled, our friends rode off. 

“Well,* said Claude, when they got into Oxford Street, '‘ there has been 
some fun ia that." 

* c Yes/’ said Dick,- <l it was done in an off-handed way at all events; and what 
is better, the purse seems to be pretty heavy, too, that he handed me out." 

(( That’s the best of it," said Jack. “ Here’s a good lamp in Quebec Street 
here. Let's look what's in it." j 

“ With all my heart/' 

They all three turned their horses' heads up Quebec Street, and halted close 
to a lamp. The purse was a most magnificent one that the prime minister had 
handed to Dick, and now he opened it, and poured some of the contents into his 
hand. j 

** Halfpence, by Jove !" said Dick. 
u Ail halfpence!” cried Claude. 

° Yes, every rap. Here’s a do !" 

Claude was so fiighly amused at the long face that Dick pulled over this affair, 
that he nearly fell off his horse with laughing, and the tears ran down his face. 

** Oh, that's good," he said; u but the best of it was your look, Dick, when you j 
turned them out into your hand. That was truly rich. Where'9 the watch?—? 1 
Is that copper ?—Oh—oh !—I shall never leave off laughing at this." 

11 No, the watch is all right, and so is the ring, but I admit I never was so ! 
thoroughly done with a purse before. It's really provoking." | 

“ Not at all," said Claude. "It's a clever thing, and I give him credit for it, j 
that I do." j 

“ Come—come,"said a watchman, at this moment turning a corner, and offi¬ 
ciously holding up his lantern to look at them. Come—come, move on." 

“ What do you say, my friend ?" asked Claude. 

“ Move on, 1 say." 

" Oh, that's it, is it ? Just step here; I have got something to say to you. A 
little nearer. It's rather a secret." 
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(t Well?” said the watchman coming up close to him. u Well?’’ 

Claude poised his riding-whip in his hand, the end of which' was heavily 
loaded. 

. “ I ,* 1 he said, “ am Claude Duval, with one thousand five hundred pounds re¬ 
ward for the taking me. That is Dick Turpin with a thousand pounds for him ; 
and there you go, old fellow/’ 

Down went, the riding-whip, and the watchman fell sprawling in the kennel. 

“ Come on,’* said Claude. ** All’s right. He won't like it when he comes to 
his senses again. Come on.” 


CHAPTER CCXIII. 

THE KEN IN THE OLD MINT.—A NIGHT SCENE. 


Where shall we go ?” said Jack when they had got nearly as far as the 
junction of Oxford Street with Holborn. 

“ That is worth the coasidering,” remarked Dick, 4< before We proceed any 
further, I think. Suppose we go to the old ken in the Mint ? I have not been 
there for a considerable time, and I dare say you have neither of you crossed its 
threshold fora long day.” 

<f It is a couple of years since I was in it,” said Claude. 

“ And three times a couple since I was there,” said Jack. 

“ Well, then, is it a bargain ? We can put up our horses elsewhere. We 
have plenty of places where we can safely do that, I should say; and then, on 
foot, we can walk to the Mint.” 

“ Well,' come on, then,” said Claude, 4< It will be a pleasant enough way of 
passing the night; and who knows but we may chance to meet some old friends 
there? I think it is always as well now and "then to pass a few hours in such 
places, for the sake of being able to contrast them again with the beautiful open 
country, which, I confess, is much more my admiration than the town can 
•ver be.” 

“ And mine, too,” said Jack ; “ so let us be jogging.” 

They put up their horses in the City, where they knew they would not only be 
perfectly safe but comeatable at a moment’s notice, if needs were ; and then, on 
foot, they proceeded to the Mint at Southwark. That locality then was con¬ 
sidered quite sacred to the thieves of London, and it was seldom, indeed, that 
an officer ventured into it for the purpose of attempting a capture. Jf one had 
done so, it would have been a great chance for him to escape with his life. 

The ken—as it was called—to which our three adventurers proposed to go, was 
one of the most celebrated in the whole locality; and if any of what might be 
called the aristocracy of iniquity went to the Old Mint at all, it was there that 
they bestowed themselves. 

A gentlemanly-looking man suddenly stepped up to Claude, and said— 

“ Sir, can you tell me the time ?” 

*• *‘Oh, yes. It is past twelve.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

The man looked keenly in thejftce of Claude, and then, with a bow, walked 
away. 

u What is the meaniBg of that, I wonder?” said Claude. 

“ A spy,” said Dick; Ci There was something in that fellow’s manner that con¬ 
vinces me at once of his vocation. He is on the look-out for some one; but it 
can hardly be for us, as our preseuce here could not be even suspected by any one, 
since we only made the determination to come here at all within the last half 
hour or so.” 

<f And yet I feel a presentiment,” said Jack. 

14 Of what?” 

t( Of much danger. Oh, Claude, it seemed to me as if at the moment that man 
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spoke to you, an audible voice from some invisible lips had said to me, 1 Go not to 
the Mint. ” 

“ Ob, Jack, you should not give way to such fancies,” said Claude. “ If you 
continue to do so, you will at last find yourself the slave of all sorts of fancies, 
and you won’t know what to do or to think. Every enterprise you dream of ex¬ 
ecuting will be nipped in the bud by your imaginary terrors, and you will be the 
slave of your own feelings.” 

“ All that is true, Claude; and yet-” 

‘‘ Yet what, Jack ? Speak freely.” 

“ I would give something if we were not going to the old ken in the Mint 
to-night.” 

" Oh, stuff, Jack. Come on—come on !” 

“ I will go if you go, Claude; for in life or in death, in safety or in danger, I 
feel that my place is by your side, and it is the place of all others in which I best 
wish to be ; but I still cannot help having my fears.” 

" Which will all prove groundless. Jack, and to-morrow we shall laugh at 
them. Come on ! It’s all right enough.” 

“ There are three of us,” said Dick, 4< and we are all well armed. It would 
be a bold man, and indeed, I may say, it would be a bold half-dozen of men, who 
would interfere with us.” 

“ You are right," said Claude, "it would indeed ; but here we are.” 

They had now reached the door of a large building, that looked like some old 
tavern that had decidedly seen very much better days, but bad given up the 
hope of ever seeing them again. Hanging at right angles from the wall, there 
was an old, blackened sign ; but the wind, and dust, and rain of that not very 
clean and favoured region, had long since obliterated all traces of what had been 
upon it. 

The roof of the house, which, by-the-by, was only one story in height, was one 
of those huge sloping ones with a perfect wilderness of tiles, which are still to be 
seen in some of the very old streets in London. The frontage wat rather exten¬ 
sive, for there were no less a number than eight windows in a row, and the door¬ 
way was huge, and deeply sunk in the front wall of the old house. 

" Well, here we are,” said Dick, " and the old ken don’t to my eyes look a bit 
different to what it did a couple or three years ago, and I do believe it will just 
look like what it does now till the end of the world.” 

'‘And three days afterwards,” said Claude. “I wonder now if anyone is 
here. There used to be a jolly enough lot always about the old crib. Knock, 
Dick, and we shall soon see.” 

With the handle ofhis riding whip, Dick knocked in a very peculiar way at the 
door, and he repeated the summons thriee before any attention was paid to it by 
any one. Then from a little window, that looked like an eye above the door, a 
face looked out. 

" Hilloa!” said the voice that belonged to the face. "What now—eh ? Who 
is it?" 

" Old friends/’ said Dick. “ Open the ken. Confound you, don’t you know 
me ? You ought to do so." 

"Why, it’s Turpin!” 

"Hold your noise, will you? What do you mean bawling out a man’s name 
in that way for?—I have got two gentlemen with me, and it don’t look well to 
keep them waiting.” 

" Gentlemen? Why, who are they ?” 

a The right sort, you may depend; so be quick, will you ? Is there anybody in 
the old ken V* 

“ Oh, ye?, a jolly lot. Ain’t it quiet, though ? Now they are all singing a 
chorus, and yet you can’t so much as here that a mouse is stirring, can you now ? 
Oh; we keep the sound in nicely now ; but that’s all owing to science, it is.” , 

The head disappeared from the little window, and Claude said to Dick and 
Jack— 
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u He may talk of keeping the sound in as much as he likes, but I can hear the 
1 rumour of voices as 1 stand here. They are under this part of the ground on 
which we tread. But I don’t see that it much matters, for the officers and the 
beaks know of this place as well as we do, only they dare not come to it to do 
any mischief. I take it now that there is not a ken in London that is without its 
spy or two to give notice of who has been there, and that’s the only danger with 
them. It is not in the ken thac you run any risk, but it is in being closely 
watched as you go from it, that you may have a fellow’ upon your heels when 
you least expect, who will give the affair to the grabs, and then they will have a 
snatch at you.” 

** You are quite right, Claude,*' said Dick. 44 But here’s the door opened. We 
won’t stay long, and then off we will go to the road again, if you like.” 

44 Agreed.* 

“ And the sooner the better,” said Jack. 

The door of the old place was cautiously opened, and a man with a lantern 
made his appearance. 

“ Come in,” he said. Come in. It's all right.*’ 

They, upon this, all three passed into the house; and when Dick bad passed 
the man, the lantern was held up in the face of Claude. 

44 Oh, gracious, it's him!” said the man, ‘ 4 Why, it's Claude Duval !*' 

44 To be sure, my friend,” said Claude. 44 Couldn't I find time to come now 
and then to some of the old cribs?’’ 

u To be sure—to be sure, and there ain't a face in the old place that will be 
welcomer than yours; but who are you, old fellow?” 

This last question was addressed to Jack, but although the man looked well at 
him, he failed to recognise him, and shaking his head, he said— 

“You are a puzzler.—I don’t know you.” 

44 But you will take our word,” said Claude, ° that he is one of the right sort, 
I suppose V' 

44 Ob, dear, yes. I'd take your word for a good deal more than that, I rather 
think; so come on all of you.* 

The man with the lantern led the way and they followed him closely. After 
traversing a very large passage, they came to a door, which he pushed open, and 
then descend a flight of stairs that evidently led quite down among the foundations 
of the house. Then a couple of gloomy-looking cellars, which might possibly 
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have been dignified by the name of kitchens, were passed through, after which, at 
the end of another short passage, a blanket, hanging double from the ceiling, was 
pushed aside, and they were in the ken. 

The scene that now presented itself was a most extraordinary one. The ken 
was an apartment roughly boarded on all sides, ceiling included, with planking, 
that, by the aid of time and tobacco smoke, had become as nearly black as it very 
well could be. At one end was a great roaring fire, but owing to there having 
been some difficulty in carrying the flew so that it should not point out the exact 
locality of the ken, the fire had the amiable peculiarity of discharging the 
greater quantity of its smoke into the ken. 

This little circumstance imparted a cloudy look to the atmosphere of the place, 
and always set everybody coughing upon their first entrance into it. The room, 
if room it could rightly be called, was capable of holding a couple of hundred 
people with tolerable ease, and it was now about half full. 

There was a large proportion of ladies (?) present. 

It was not usual to aanounce guests in that place; but that quiet rule ©fallow¬ 
ing anybody to go in and out unobserved, was on the occasion of persons of such 
celebrity as those that were now ushered into the ken, dispensed with, and the 


man with the lantern called out in stentorian accent*— 

** My ram 'uns, here’s Dick Turpin, Claude Duval, and a friend of theirs as 
they goes bail for !’* 

At this startling announcement, all eyes were directed to the door of the ken, 





and then a shout of gratification arose from the assemblage, which was materially 
assisted by the shrill voices of the ladies. 

Claude advanced, and with a smile upon his face, he said— 

“I have only just popped in to spend an hour with the family, and to take a 
bottle of wine, to the health and good keeping of old friends. After that, we must 
be off again, for London is rather a warm place for us to be in, just now." 
u Hurrah !—hurrah !” 

A rather dashing specimen of the female sex now came forward, and throwing 
her arms round Claude, she cried— 

“ You are as welcome as gin in sorrow, Claude Duval. Come, sit down and 
tell us what you have been about for this age. Why, some of the old family 
coves would have it that you were married !” 

“ Dear me, what could put such a thing into their heads ?" laughed Claude. 

“ How very ridiculous. You know, my deat, that a highwayman is married to the 
road, and that he never seeks to break the union that binds him to a lonely path ! 
and a moonlight night. What say you, Dick ?” 

' C I can hardly say anything, Claude, for a young lady has got me so fast round 
the neck, that I am in peril of instant suffocation, if she don't let me go." 

A roaring laugh at this rung through the place, and then the wine was brought. 
Claude had ordered it as they came along the gloomy passages that led to the old 
ken, but the bottle he spoke of had somehow swelled to two dozen, of which every¬ 
body was to partake. 

‘‘Come," said Claude, “ I don't come often to the old ken, but when I do, 
you know, l feel that I ought to order as much as though I had been here once a 
week, at least ; so, as 1 can't drink it all, I hope all kind friends will help me a 
little." 

This was one way of insuring the most enthusiastic popularity in the ken, not 
but what Claude was, with his great reputation, sufficiently popular without 
standing treat to such an extent as that ; but with it, he might be called the king 
of the old family ken. 

One hour was tuus passed, and the ladies were getting rather glorious, when a 
voice suddenly cried out— 

“ It ain't all right. Hilloa !” 

At this announcement, everybody was hushed, except a young lady who was 
singing a song, and she heard nothing but her own dulcet strains; and was not 
aware that there was anything amiss, until some one threw a glass of wine into . 
her open mouth and nearly choked her. 
i* What's amiss," cried Claude. 

u I’ll tell you," said the young fellow who had made the announcement that all 
was not right; “ I'll tell you. The Crinkley Fox and me was a going out of the 1 
ken, and he went first, and directly he got outside he was grabbed. I huDg back 
and got.the door shut again." ! 

“ Perhaps he was wanted pertickle r," said a deep gruff voice, from a comer of 
the room. 

“ Perhaps he was,’' said Claude, “and if so, it don’t much affect us; but that's j 
what I have always said, my friends—the ken's are safe enough while you are in 
them, but they are watched by the grabs like a cat watching a mouse." 

At this moment the man with the lantern rushed into the ken, and in a voice 
of dismay, lie called out, to to the astonishment of all present— 
fi Milintery 1" 
f< What ?" cried Claude. 

u He means military," said Jack. u Hilloa, old Bob White, tell us exactly 
what you have got to say at once. Is there any danger to Claude Duval V* 
u Who is yer, that yer calls me Bob White ? Why, I havn’t been knowed by 
the name of Bob White for the last five years or more. I calls myself now, Peter 
Brown." 

<f You are determined to be among the colours, then ?" 

“ I tell you what it is, I don’t like your looks. You know more than you 
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ought, old fellow, and I don’t know nothing about yer, nor does any of the family 
know nothing about yer. I’ye been among ’em and asked 'em, and they don’t 
none of ’em know you ; and now all on a sudden yer calls me Bob White ! ' 

“ A spy!_a sneak!—kill him !—down with him!” cried a number of voices. 

“Silence !” said Dural; “you seem quite to forget that I brought him with 
me, and that I answer for him as a friend of mine.” 

u And I too,” said Dick. 

« Yes/* said Bob White, alias Peter Brown, u but yer is both taken in, that’s 
the fact. No doubt yer think he’s all right enough, but it’s a take-in.” 

“There you are wrong,” cried Claude,“ and if any one here attempts to lay a 
hand upon him, they must first take my life ; so I warn you all*” 

“ Hold I” cried Jack; “ this must not be.” 

u And they must kill me likewise,” said Dick. “Our word ought to be 
sufficient for the safety of any one.” 

The thieves rose in a body with menacing gestures, and the noise of voices was 
quite tremendous. 


CHAPTER CCXIV. 

THE ESCAPE BY THE RIVER.-—THE FATE OF THE POLICE GALLEY. 

As the enraged members of the old ken advanced thus tbreatingly upon Jack, 
many concealed weapons were produced, such as knives, and other steel means of 
offence/and defence, such as few of the large fraternity of thieves in those days 
were ever without. 

The complexion of affairs was indeed threatening. 

V What is to be done ?” whisperd Dick to Claude. 

“ Defy them.* 

“ But they are half mad with drink.” 

“ That, indeed, is the worst feature of the whole transaction. Jack, what do 
you think of this affair ?" 

Before Jack could answer, the thieves made a further advance towards him, and 
one pressed so near, that Claude at once stepped foyward, and grappling with him, 
he flung him right into the fire at the farther end of the ken, from which he was 
only just clawed out in time to save his life by some of the ladies, who, when 
there appeared Some signs of a disturbance, had retired to that end of the ken 
for safety. 

“Beware]!” said Claude; “ I tell you all to beware of me. When I say I am 
answerable for the good faith of a man in a place like this, I likewise make my¬ 
self answerable for his safety.” 

“ Kill him ! Down with him!’ ’ 

“ Who says that ? Whoever he be, he can howl loud enough,” said Jack. 
“ If he will be so good as to step forward and try it, here 1 am, and I promise 
him a warm reception.” 

“ Don't speak. Jack,” said Claude. 

Oh, but I must; it is time that I should speak ; and, now that I have begun, 
I will speak to some purpose, and they shall hear me. I find that the gentleman 
with the powerful throat, who was so anxious to kill me, and down with me, don’t 
seem to be glad to come forward.” 

As he spoke. Jack got upon a table that was close at hand, and Claude and Dick 
stood close to him to protect him. Claude, with a pistol in his right hand, called out, 

“I see a man aiming a bottle at my friend ; let him throw it, and I will give 
him a pistol-bullet in exchange for it.” 

r * Hark ye,” cried Jack. “ You call me a spy?” 

“ We do—we do !” 

“And you think I am a sneak, an have got into the old ken for the purpose 
of knocking it up and bringing mischief on ail of you ? That's what you think V* 
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‘‘We know it 1" 

“ Indeed l and you think that I have been so cunning* as to impose upon Claude 
Duval and Dick Turpin ? Two pretty innocent babes to be taken in by any one 
truly !” * 

There was aloud laugh at this, par ticularly from the ladies, and one man called out, 

“ It's all right, I think ; let it pass, comrades, I say ; it’s all right." 

The ride of popular feeling regarding Jack was certainly on the turn ; but yet, 
in the flashing\eyes and the menacing gestures of some present, he saw that they 
Were still far from satisfied, so he added :— 

“My good friends, for myself I am not afraid; but if there bedanger to-night, 
it is fit that we should all be united, and well able to resist it. If there be any- 
l thing like doubt or disunion amongst us, we are lost; and so for that reason, and 
not for any other, I will tell you who I am.*' 

This announcement created the greatest interest, and every sound was hushed, 
while the utmost attention was given to what Jack might next say. " 

“ I am quite astonished," he added, ** that Bob White don’t know me. To be 
sure, it is years since we met; but that ought not to make much difference to him, 
for he knew me well.*’ 

“ If I did,” said Bob White, “ you are preciously altered, that’s all.” 

“ I am altered,” said Jack, in a tone of sadness; “and yet I am not so much 
altered as I was a year ago. Look at me!” 

He look off his hat, and stood looking at Bob White, who, shading his eyes 
with his hands, regarded him for some moments in silence; and then in a loud 
! voic~ he cried— 

«< Why, by all that’s good, it’s—it’s——” 

‘ Who ?—who V* shouted everybody, and then a silence, as profound as that 
of death, reigned in the ken. Jack smiled faintly as he still looked at Bob 
! W hite, who then cried— 

“Yes! I’d swear to him now he has laughed. Why, old fellows, this i9 
Sixteen-string Jack!” 

The moment these words were pronounced by the old servitor of the ken, there 
was a roaring shout of pleasure, and Jack was dragged from the table to be half 
smothered by the caresses of the ladies, and the shaking of hands to which the 
men subjected him. 

“ Lor' bless us !” said Bob White, “we have all of us heard an odd story of 
how Jack was brought to life agin, arter his dance upon nothing at Tyburn, but 
we none of us believed it till now ; but this is him, as sure as eggs is eggs,” 

“Yes,” said Jack, “ I am Sixteen-string Jack, ana the story is true ; and let 
it have been dressed up in ever so marvellous a manner to your ears, it cannot 
transcend the truth. But now that your minds are at ease about who I am, let us 
think of the main chance. What is the danger, Bob ? Tell us all about it.” 

It took about ten minutes to get the meeting into the quiet orderly state which 
was 90 highly necessary under the circumstances ; and then Bob spoke clearly 
and distinctly— 

“ You see, pals,” be said, “I began to think it a very odd thing, that half an 
hour and more had slipped away without any fresh arrival to the old ken, so I got 
up to the little window, and looked out, and what should I see but the mllintery , 
actually a parcel of soldiers, a keeping guard at the corner of the old house, and 
close to the door stands half-a-dozen of officers waiting to nab everybody as comes 
out of the ken.” 

“ Yes, and the Crinkley Fox is nabbed already.” 

'* You hold your noise. What’s to be done, that’s the thing! Who do they 
come after, that's the question } It ain’t all of ui.” 

“ That,” said Claude in a clear voice, “ can scarcely be a question now. By 
some means or another, they have dogged me, ami Dick, and Jack to this place, 
and it is us they are after.” ' 

The general silence in the ken sufficiently proclaimed that such was the 
universal opinion of all present. 
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“I don’t mean to say it isn't so,” said Bob White, '‘bur we know how to 
settle that without troubling them, after all. There's two ways of getting in and 
out of the old k^n." 

‘*1 know there is," said Claude. u You have a mode of getting to the bank of 
the river, I am well aware, from this house, and that is the only way by which we 
shall have a chance of escaping. The sooner we go the better, and it is not at 



TEE ESCAPE ON THE THAMES FROM THE OLD MINT, 

all likely that any one else, upon leaving the ken, will be more than merely 
temporarily inconvenienced by a detention long enough to convince the officers 
that he is not one of those whom they seek- I would wish you all to stay 
as long as you can, so as to give them a good waiting job- And now,^Bob, 
if you will show us the way out to the river, we shall be glad enough to be 
off at once." 
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(t Listen to me a moment first/' said Bob ; “ I don't feel, do you know, quit 
clear in my own mind that they don’t fancy we have such a way to the river 
though they don’t know where it is exactly, for the last time we had to use it 
there was a police-galley plying about the spot, as if on the look*out.” 

“It must be risked, though, for all that.” 

(< In course it must; but it’s as well you should know that there may be the 
grabs in that direction.” 

“ It’s much better that we should know, and we all feel not a little obliged by 
the caution, Bob; but the sooner we be off now, the better,* 

r * Good again. Now for it. We will soon open the way from the old crib to the 
Thames, if that will do any good, and I am in hopes as it will.* 

Ther$ were many then present who perfectly understood how to open the secret 
passage from the ken that led to the banks of the Thames. It was done thus : 

From a corner of the ken, three of the floor-boards, that were placed apparently 
quite permanently against the wall, were removed, and when such was the case, 
they disclosed an aperture behind them, about large enough for two persons to 
walk in abreast. 

“Thereit is,” said Bob. “ All folks have to do nbW, is to go right on, and 
then they will come to the old wharf that’s always to let* on the banks of the 
Thames,* 

“ Always.to let ?” said Dick. 

“ Yes, it belongs to us. This secret passage from the old ken opens on to it. 
It ain’t worth above twenty pounds a-year rent, and by asking forty pounds for it 
when anybody comes about it, we keep it unlet, you see; for we would’nt let it on 
no account at all, as if fwe did, the people would be sure to go poking about, as 
folks do tohen they get into a strange [place, till they found ottf the secret 
passage.” 

“Nota doubt of it.” 

‘^Well, now, I’ll go before you with a light, so that you can’t help being all 
right. Come on.” 

Claude turned to the thieVes in the ken, and said in a cheerful voice— 

“ Good-night, or rather good-morning to ycu all I hope we Shall meet again 
soon, when we may be able to spend'a little more time together thfcft how.” 

“ Hurrah !”|cried the thieves. “ Good-night, and good Ihck tb you all three, 
some again to the old ken as soon as you can.” 

“ We will,” said Dick and Jack; You tnay depend upon it that we will, my 
lads.” 

“ Come on,” cried Bob White. “ Come on ; who knows but the milliritery 
may get outrageous, and come in all of a troop ? Come on now, while you can.” 

Claude, Dick, and Jack, followed Bob through the opening in the wall; and as 
he preceded them with the lantern, it seemed as though they were diving right into 
the bowels of the earth, or exploring some long closed up mine, with a faint star 
to guide them. The air was mouldy and mi9ty in that place, and they coin! feel 
that the ground upon which they trod Was very damp, While here and therein 
absolute pool of water splashed under their feet. - - - .^ 

“ This is not the most delightful place in the world,” said Claude. “ ft seems 
reeking with moisture.” 

“ Well, perhaps,” said old Bob, c< it isn't the most delightfufest place in 
the world ; but it’s a deuced deal better than a cell in Newgate, I should say.” 

“ Oh, there’s no comparison,” laughed Claude. “But what makes it so damp ? 
It dou’t lie so very low, I think.” 

“ It’s always been so since the last time the Thames took a freak of rising 
about six feet higher than it was used to do. This old place was flooded then, 
and so was the ken ; but what with the constant fire and the feet of the family 
coves, we got it out of the ken ; but it never all ewapooiwated out of this here old 
passage.” 

The three friends smiled to themselves at the rather peculiar manner in which 
old Bob pronounced the word evaporation; but they controlled their inclina- 
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tion to laugh outright, for they had a respect for the old man which made them 
anxious to spare his feelings, independent of the fact that he was there and then 
doing them a very great service. 

" Mind, Bob,” said Dick, " that you put us down for the rent of the old 
wharf this }ear.” 

"Oh, that will be all right, I know. Don’t say anything about that, old fel¬ 
low. We know you all well enough to feel quite sure the payment is forth¬ 
coming some day or another.” 

“ It shall he forthcoming at once,” said Dick. ** We have enough for that, 
although we are not what we consider in full feather, just now. Bob; but, you 
know, we have ways and means of getting more.” 

The old man laughed; but he did not refuse the money that Dick thus implied 
that he would hand to him. The passage now certainly did not improvein ap¬ 
pearance or in comfort, for the sloppy condition of the ground of it was much 
worse as they neared its termination on the old wharf; and it was but natural 
that such should be the case; for it went on a slight incline all the way, and, of 
course, the lower part of it took the greatest possible amount of drainage from 
the upper. 

Now and then, too, a suspicious scampering sort of noise, just on in advance 
of them, spoke eloquently of the presence of some of the reptile tribe. 

" You have rats here,” said Claude. 

" A few,” said Bob. " I don't think there’s a great lot ; for there ain’t much 
to get here, you see, and they are wide enough awake for to look after their own 
insides, you see.* 

" Not a doubt of it. Bob. If you were to put a nice old Cheshire cheese now 
here for them, it would be doing them rather an extensive favour.* 

"Ah, catch me at it ! But here we are.” 

As he spoke, the old man emerged from the long and dismal passage on to an old 
miserable wharf, that was upon the bank of the river. All was in intense dark¬ 
ness, for before leaving the passage, he had placed the lantern on the ground with 
its dark shade turned towards the wharf, as he did not know who might be on 
the look-out from the river. 

"This is the place/’ he said, " and when your eyes get a little used to the 
out-of-door darkness, you will be able to see what a rummy old den it is; but 
there are several wherries generally moored off it, and one of them will be the 
thing” 


CHAPTER CCXV. 

A TERRIBLE NIGHT ON THE RIVER.—THE OLD BUILDING AT BUCKINGHAM- 

STREET. 

Claude and his friends looked about them as well as they were able, and 
they were not a little struck by the gloomy aspect of the place to which they had 
been led ; and Jack, as he nearly fell over a piece of timber, said— 

" Confound the place! why, it seems full of pit-falls, and man-traps.” 

" Well, [it is, in a manner of speaking,” said their guide, "and it’s a good 
thing to look where you are going here. A false step might take you right into 
the tide in a moment, and then away you would go.” 

u And in the darkness, no help for you,” said Dick. 

"Not a bit—not a bit!” 

" What’s that?” said Claude, suddenly. 

" Where—where ?” said Dick. 

There was a light upon the river for about the space of half a minute, and 
then it disappeared again. It was more like a flash upon the night air for an 
instant than anything else ; but still, it was suspicious, for the Jong, darting ray 
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of light was, to the apprehension of .Duval, decidedly directed towards the old 
wharf. 

“ Did you not see the light V f said Claude. - 

f: I did/' replied Jack. , , ? < 

“ And so did I,” said the old man ; “ and I shouldn’t be at all surprised if it 
wasn’t one of those confounded police galleys, as they call ’em, that go poking 
about in the dark to hinder folks fiom getting a living .* 

“If so. Bob,” said Claude, ‘‘it is on the look-out for us to-night, ycu may 
depend/*. . *, - 

“And if so,” said Jack, <c we are hemmed in regularly both by laud and 
water; for the soldiers hold us one way and the galley the other.- All we can 
do now is to lead the life of decoyed rats in this i lace, and finish off by eating 
each other.” „ \ 

“ What a lively picture you draw, Jaek.” 

rt Ah, Claude, it may be nearly a true one ; and there’s the light agair>~*I saw 
it, and so did you all.” 

”1 did,” said Bob, “ and I tell you what il is. This place, as I said before, 
wasn’t thought very well off by the police, and you may depend upon it, as sure 
as eggs is eggs, that they have got their eyes upon it to-night, and are not likely 
to take them off again. The sooner you get away the better.” e •, v* - 

“Good advice, Bob,” said Claude; “but, like most of the same quality in 
this world, rather difficult to follow." 

tf Not at all; you all creep along by the side of the wall, and keep as close as 
you can till you get to the edge of the wharf. Mind you don’t take one step too 
far and tumble oyer, that’s all. When you get there, wait till you hear some¬ 
thing of me. I know all the ins and outs of the old den better than most folks, 
and if I don't b ing you a wherry soon, it will be something rather particular 
that hinders me. Good-by.” .. - 

With this. Bob crouched down himself, and crawled away, leaving his friends 
to follow the good advice that he gave them. 

“ Come on,” said Claude. “ Follow me. I fancy I am something like a cat, 
for I can see capitally now, notwithstanding the darkness of this pluce; so I shall 
not lead you astray, any of you. Come on.* 3 
“We will follow.” 

Claude bent forward and kept his eyes fixed upon the ground before him, lest 
he should, notwithstanding he thought so much of his powers of observation in 
the dark, go a little too far ; and he felt then quite convinced that he saw well 
enough to know when he should come to the extreme edge of the old wharf. 

Moreover, his sense of hearing began to be of some assistance to him in that 
particular, for he could hear the water hissing and gurgling past the old rotten 
and tide-worn piers of the wharf; and as that sound increased upon his sense, 
he crept along still slower and slower, until he reached the verge of the wharf, * . 
' “Halt!” he said. - :r 

u AH’s right, Claude?” said Dick. “ All's right ? Is.Bob there?? ■ ■ ^- 
u No, not yet; but everything is profoundly quiet now. I-don’t hear any sound 
of our enemies on the night air.” .... 

“Hush!” said Jack; “ 1 hear a low kind of splashing, as if some boat were 
being very carefully rowed along. Ah, now I hear the oars working in the rol- 
locks. Be upon your guard, Claude.” 

“I will. Hush! hush!” 

The most profound stillness reigned in the place, aad they all three of them 
faintly heard the sounds that Jack had spoken of as indicative of the approach 
of a boat. That it was Bob they all hoped and expected; but in that they were 
disappointed, for in a few moments a voice said— 

“ Hilloa! Who’s there r’ 3 

Perhaps the most obvious policy of Claude would have been to keep profoundly 
still, but he hit upon a bold mauceuvre, and in a moment he said— 

“ Police ! Surrender yourselves, or we will fire!" 
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“ Hold bard,” said the voice again. “We are police. This is galley No. 4. 
Don't fire.” 

“ Oh, all's right," added Claude. a Pass on, and don’t make a noise. We 
have got scent of the game." 

u Good luck to you, then. We won't be far off." 

4 “ I will flash a light if we want you," said Claude. 

“ Do—do. Good speed and good luck.” 

The boat which he, Claude, could only jU9t dimly see low down in the water 
below the edge of the wharf, had some half dozen men in it; and as they 
glided away they looked like shadowy spectres in the night air, that, 
mixed with the vapour arising from the river, seemed floating like something 
tangible around that spot. Claude and his companions preserved the most pro¬ 
found stillness for nearly five minutes, and then Jack ventured in a low tone to 
speak. 

“ You did them, then, Claude. It was a capital move, and if anything will 
6ave os, it wi'V* 

“ I think so, too,” said Dick. “ Half the danger is past now that these fellows 
are fairly taken in." 

“Don't let us be too sanguine," said Claude. “ Caution will do us no harm at 
all. I bear another boat coming. Crouch down, both of you; and if it be an 
enemy, I will try the same game with it." 

“ But it ain't/' said a voice from the water, which they at once recognised as 
belonging to Bob. “ What the deuce are you talking about ?" 

" Bob is it ?*' 

“To be sure. I don't see nor bear any of the Philistines, and I really begin 
to think they have given it up as a bad job, do you know." 

“ Do you, Bob? Just listen to me a little, and I'll tell you what will open 
your eyes to the contrary." 

Claude then in a few words told the old man what had taken place, and at its 
conclusion. Bob drew a long breath and'said— 

“ Well, that was what I call taking a lion by the nose, or a mad bull. They 
say if you lay hold of a mad bull by the nose, he is all civility, and says directly, 
# Anything you please, sir !’ but the difficulty is to screw one's courage up to do it.* 

“I should think it was; and likewise to get the gentleman—I mean the bull 
—to stand still while you do it. But will your boat hold us all. Bob ! for I sup¬ 
pose you are not in the water.” 

“ les, come on ; drop over ene by one, and I will take hold of your legs and 
bring you down safely into the boat. There's a kind of fog getting up on the 
river, and if we can but get a quarter of a mile from here, we areali right.” 

“ Do you intend going with us. Bob ?’* 

“ To be sure. I shan't feel happy to-night till. I happen to know that ycu are 
all «afe and sound; so come on.” 

It was rather a nervous kind of thing* to do what Bob suggested, namely, to 
swing oneself off the edge of the old wharf in the trust that some one would take 
hold of. one’s legs and place them in safety; but Claude and bis two friends 
were so much in the habit of doing all kinds of nervous and adventurous things, 
that they did not for many moments hesitate over this one—and in the course 
of a few minutes they were all three safely in a small wherry, that old Bob had 
got from its moorings not far off, and brought to the spot, borrowing it of its 
owner without the ceremony of asking his cognisance or sanction to the affair. 

“All’s right,” said Bob. “ Here you are. Now sit down, all of you, and be 
as quiet as lambs. Yoa can't do auy good, you know, and you may do no end 
of harm. I have a pair of skulls here, and will creep along close to the bank, 
and off we go.” 

The boat was pushed off, and it had scarcely got two yards out into the stream, 
when a broad gleam of light came from the old wharf, and a loud voice cried— 

“ Surrender yourselves, or we have orders to take you alive or dead ! Resist¬ 
ance is useless I" 
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<( That’s a clever fellow,’’ said Bob ; “ he is just in time to be too late. Ah! 
they see-” 

“ Escaped !” cried the voice again. “ Escaped ! Hold your light up, Wat¬ 
kins, while I fire at that boat* There you have it. 5 ’ 

Bang! went a pistol, and one ;of the oars gave^ajerk as the bullet touched 
it, and knocked a splinter off it. 

“ Any mischief?" said Claude, as he drew a pistol from his pocket. “ Is any 
one hurt by that shot ?” 

“No!” was the simultaneous reply. 

“ Then I won’t return it.” 

'‘Fire at them !” cried the voice from the wharf agaim “ Fire at them! 
There they go, my boys ! Hold up the light/' 

Bang! hang! went two pistols. One bullet made a splash in the water, and 
the other hit the hat of Claude, 

“ They mean it,” said Dick, " and I don’t feel as if one ought to be made an 
animated target of here, and not return the compliment. So here goes. How 
do you like that ?" 

Dick took as good an aim as he could at the lantern that a man was holding 
up upon the wharf, and fired. There was a crashing sound, and then all was 
darkness. 

“ A capital shot that,” said Bob. “What can the fellow be yelling about, 
I wonder ? It was the lantern you hit, not him, I take it. Do you hear him ?” 

“ Oh ! oh ! oh !” cried some one from the wharf. 

“There’s some mischief, at all events,” said Claude. “Give me one of the 

oars, Bob. I can pull, and we shall get on all the better. That will do. Now 

for it—off and away.” 

Another shot was sent after the boat, and then all was still for a few minutes. 
Claude and Bob pulled very well together, and the boat shot along ; but it was 
quite a mercy that there was nothing in her way. for if there had been, bump she 
must have gone against it, as the fog was so thick now that it was quite out of 
the question seeing above half a boat's length a-head of them. 

“ This fog is capital,” said Dick. 

“Ah !” said Jack, “but it will leave U3 in the lurch.” 

“ What do you mean, Jack ?” 

“ I mean that this is that sort of fog that sweeps over the face of the world 
often just before sunrise. I have watched it come, and watched it go many a 
time, and watched where it came from. It will vanish in a few minutes of time, 
and I take it as a sign that the morning is closer at hand than we all think/ 

“ Hark!” said Dick. “That’s a clock.” 

“ St Paul’s,” said Bob. 

The sound came faintly only through the mist upon the river; but yet, in the 
absence of other disturbing causes, they could count the hour of five distinctly 
enough to make them feel quite sure that it was no mistake. 

“It is as I said,” remarked Japk, “ The day is coming.” 

“Pull away,” said Bob. “ There’s a wharf a little further on that, we can stop 
at; and if we can but secure a landing there, I do think we may baffle the blood- 
hounds yet.” 

Claude found that the old man was pulling with an energy that was hardly to 
to be expected at his time of life, and for a few moments it was quite as much as 
he could do to keep up with him, so as to prevent the boat from being turned 
out of its course. He did manage to do so, however; and then, in a low but 
distinct voice. Jack said— 

“ They are after us.” 

At this intimation, both Claude and Dick looked narrowly in the wake o the 
b >at, and then they saw what it was that had induced Jack to speak as he had 
done, and they could not doubt but that he was perfectly correct in the statement 
that he made. 

Creeping on after them through the fog, there was evidently a large boat, with 
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a light in its stern, for the rays of the light were thrown right on the boat, and 
revealed a crowd of dusky-looking figures within it; while, by the jerking move¬ 
ment of the light, it was quite evident that the boat was being urged through the 
water at great speed. 

“ Ah, ” said old Bob. “ They are coming, sure enough. 5 ' 

“ You think they are our foes ?” said Claude. 

fi Not a doubt of it, I should say—not a doubt of it. They fancy they have 
got ns into a regular line, now, and that they must run us down at last. But 
perhaps they may be mistaken after all. It isn’t the best calculation that always 
turns out the thing in the end. Pull away. 5 ' 

u Yes, 5 ’ said Jack. “ You may now puli away, both of you, as much as you 
like; but I don’t think a couple of pairs of oars will do the work of six exactly, 
and no doubt they have that number of rowers. Ah! what are they about, 
now ?” 

Crack ! went the report of a pistol, and those in the little wherry could hear 
the bullet go whistling oyer their heads. 

“ A little too high, I take it,” said Bob. “ They may blaze away at us in this 
fog, and not do much mischief, after all.’ 5 

“But the fog is going, 5 ’ said Jack. “Look how much whiter it is getting 
each moment. 1 tell you, Bob, if you don’t pull in on shore with us in another ten 
minutes at the latest, the river will be clear, and they will see us as well as if 
they had us in their own boat. 55 

“ There’s reason enough in that, 55 said the old man ; “ but just wait a bit. It 
won’t do to pull in shore now, for there is no place to land at; and as they come 
on, they would soon see us; for you may depend they keep a sharp look-out 
now for fear we should double upon them in any way.” 

“ What’s this confounded lump of something in the bottom of the boat ?” said 
Dick. “ I have been knocking my feet against it I don’t know how often. What 
the deuce can it be 

“ A lump of stone,” said Bob. “ Don’t throw it over, I want it.” 

“ You want it?” 

“ Yes, to be sure I do, or else I shouldn’t have got hold of it, and put it in 
the wherry, I can tell you. Do you think it’s rather a weighty affair, Master 
Dick r 

“In truth, I do. Why, it’s enough to sink the boat.” 

“Ha! ha!” ~ 

With this significant kind of laugh, that none who were with him at all under¬ 
stood the meaning of, old Bob only pulled away still. And now the truth of 
Jack’s prognostications of the weather began to be very apparent, for the fog got 
whiter and whiter each instant, and seemed to be upon the point of rolling away 
altogether, for it moved about in flimsy masses, and now and then, through open 
places in the vapour, the banks of the river might be seen quite plainly in the 
early morning light that was beginning to make itself apparent on the face of 
nature. 


CHAPTER CCXYI. 

AN ALARMING ^EXPEDIENT.—THE LANDING-PLACE AX THAMES STREET. 

“ It’s going now,” said Jack—“it’s gaing now.” 

“ What’s going?” 

“ The fog—the fog.” 

“ Yes,” said Dick, “ and here comes the police-galley, so I rather think, 
Claude, that it’s no use pulling any more, and tiring yourself. If we^are to 
have a fight for it, the sooner it begins the better, for then the sooner it will be 
over.” . . , r 

“No,” said Bob, as he suddenly shipped his oar.. “As you say, it is of no 
use pulling. They must eatch us now.” 
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(i What!” said Claude, “ do you mean to say that you give up so easily ? I 
will not be taken alive, and I wiil not die without a struggle. If this is to be 
the day upon which I go into the othei world, I will not go alone. So let them 
come on, if they will do so, and take tbe chances of the fight.” 

As he spoke/Claude stooped down in the boat, but he kept his eyes intently 
fixed upon the now rapidly approaching police-galley. 

“ It’s no use,” said Bob ; “ you can do nothing.” 

<c I can shoot a couple of them,” said Claude. 

“ Don’t, don't. Will you keep your pistols out of sight for a moment or two, 
and trust to—” 

“ Yes, if you can do anything, Bob.” 

“I can try.” 

“ Ah,” said Dick, u I can guess what he means to try, and it may do. We 
will leave all in your hands. Bob. Now try what it will come to. Leave him 
alone. Jack, and let him carry out his plan, for I have some reason to think it 
is not a bad one.” 

, r . u I know it isn’t,” said Bob. " Crouch down all of you, and don’t say one 
word.” 

They did as the old man asked them, but although both Claude and Jack now 
saw by his movements what he intended to try to do, they neither of them had 
great hopes that it would be very successful upon that occasion. Men such as 
they were, and leading the wild adventurous life that they led, were much more 
capable of keeping quiet even under the disastrous danger that threatened them, 
than as if they had been ordinary members of society; and, consequently, they 
let the old man have everything his own way. 

The fog had not quite gone, but it was reduced to rather a thin fleecy kind of 
mist, that confused ra’her than hid objects from view. The police-galley, with its 
flaring light, that now looked red and lurid through the vapour, came pressing on. 

Bob raised his voice. 

“Hilloa!—Police there 1” 

“Hilloa!” was the response. 4< Wherry a-head 1 It’s no use trying to get 
away. We have you.” 

“We know it,” said Bob, “and don’t want any bloodshed, so you may come 
on. When a man’s time come?, it’s no use kicking." , 

“No tricks,” said the voice from the police-galley. “ There are twelve of us 
here, so you will but sacrifice your lives at once Dy any useless resistance. You 
had better give up at once.’ 1 • 

“ That’s what we mean.—Come on—come on.” 

The boat now went very lazily on with the stream, which happened to be run¬ 
ning down at the time, and in a very few seconds the police-galley was quite 
close upon them. ,r 

The first man that makes the least resistance,” said a voice, '* I will shoot 
dead upon the spot.” 

“The boat-hook,” whispered Bob to Jack. “It’s lying along the gunwale, 
there.” 

“I have it.” 

“ Hook ’em fast, then.” 

At the same moment that some one from the police-galley made a plunging 
abortive effort with a boat-hook to catch hold of the side of the wherry, Jack, 
with the boat-hook that Bob had pointed out to him, caught a firm clutch of the 
galley. The two craft were drawn alongside of each other, and then, with a 
strength and a suddenness that was quite marvellous. Bob raised the heavy block 
of stone, and flung it right into the centre of the galley. 

u There you are,” he said. “ Put the darbies on that, but don’t think to put 
such tricks upon travellers again.” 

There was a sharp sudden crash, and the heavy jagged block of granite went 
right through the centre of the police-galley. The galley lurched over and began 
to fill rapidly. 
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“Pull away ! f> cried Bob, as he snatched his oar and plunged it into the stream 
- 7 -“ pull away !** 

“ Help !—help !” cried the voices from the galley. 

A couple of pistols were fired at random, and in another moment down went 
the galley, head-foremost, as if diving into the river, and the twelve men were 
i left straggling for life in the stream. 




CLAUDE GETS SHOT AT BY A BOW-STREET RUNNER. 

• ajr ** * * 

Claude seized the other oar, and without a word commenced seconding the 
exertions of old Bob. Not a word was spoken by either of them for nearly five 
minutes, during which time they had made great progress from the scene of 

action. Then it was the old man who broke the silence, by saving, in a calm 
woice— J J ° 
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“ I do think we shall have a very fine day, by the colour of the mist that still 
clings about the banks of the river,” - ' 

1 “ Upon my life,” said Claude, l( you take things easily. Bob. How many, if 
any, of those fellows could swim, I wonder?” , . 

u If that part of their education,” said Bob, “has been very much neglected by 
their parents and guardians, you know, it ain’t our fault, yoq know, by any sort 
of means.” 

Dick executed a long whistle, and then he said— 

t( I tell you what it is. If I live to be a hundred years old I shan’t forget the 
crash with which that stone wenfright through the bottom of the boat,’* 

“ You see it was rather jagged, and had no end of ugly points and corners 
about it> so it was sure to go; and I daresay it hunt tome of their^toes at the 
same time.” •*" ^ ' 1 ' •y *EviK 

“ Well,” said Jack, “ after all, you know, Claude, they would have either taken 
our lives here upon the river, or dragged us to prison with the hope of taking them 
on the scaffold, so that in self-defence we were right enough, I take it, with what 
we did with them.” 

Agreed.” said Claude. “Don’t mistake me. Bob. I am much obliged to you 
for the skill and promptitude with which you have saved us from what would have 
been certain death or capture. I still only regret, as l always shall, that no 

-^ --- 1 * : ~ " But 

human 

being. They know their chances, and they think to get on and drink their 
brandy-and-water on the strength of frightening other folks; but witji us it don’t 
do ; andif they are such fools as not to have found that out; why/tbey must take 

fVlo onuconn^nnoc? ?i11 • onrl IbinV HlUcll KSttGr* 
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ct I believe you. But now I advise that we pull right across the stream, and 
land at some of the little quays ah the other side. There's half-a-dozen there to 
one that there is on this side, andt then you can think of what is best to be 
done." 


in 


V 


“ I am for the country at once,” said Claude. \ 

“ And I,” said Jack and Dick* simultaneously. 

“ Agreed, then. We will get out* horses as soon as possible, and set oft out of 
London; for after this freak, I should say it would be too hot to hold us.” 

Very good,” said J3ob ,“ arid I shall quietly get back td tlnrold public in 
Mint, and look as if hothihg had happened-at all. 1 - 


“ And if a good face can carry things off/* said Dick, with a laugh, “ you 
just the man. Bob, to do it. You may depend upon it that when tie find c 

cpIvps nrpftv well in do in r.hp world .'and thp fnipc Vinvp spnt ns fnlprs 


in the 
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are not at all likely to begin now ; so I am satisfied upon that head; you see.” 

u You may be/” said Claude. - 1 v ' k . 

“I think we ought to give Bob a distinct promise/’ said Jack. 

“ Very good.” 

“I propose, then, that we ask him what sum of money will compass any parti¬ 
cular wants that he may happen to have/’ 

“Good again,” said Dick. cr Come now, Bob, don’t be modest. Just say 
what sum of money would make you tolerably comfortable.” 

“ Why, you see/’ said Bob, “the honest truth is, I don’t myself want for any¬ 
thing ; but I have a young fellow, a son, and he is in love with a good girl, but 
they can’t afford to marry, cos, you see, all that I have is locked up in the pro¬ 
perty of the old ken, and I seem as if I should not like to shut it up, or to let it 
go into other hands while I lived." 

“ Certainly not. Bob." 


"T 
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“ Very well, then, if you could spare among you about a hundred and fifty 
pounds, you see, some day when you are quite lucky, and can easily place your 
hands upon it, 1 should be glad of it for the young folks.” 

i( It shall be done/’ said Claude. ** We all promise; and if we live. Bob, you 
may expect it soon/ 

“ Don't hurry at all about it.” 

4< We both promise likewise,” said Jack and Dick ; " so you may consider that 
as settled.” 

“ I do,” said Bob, " and it’s quite a weight off my mind, I can assure you. I was 
in love myself once, and hadn’t the money to keep a house over the head of her 
that took my fancy a kind of prisoner, and popped the darbies, in a way of speak- 
iog, on my affections, and locked me up in the stone jug of her charms ; so I can 
feel for the young folks a little.” 

The three friends laughed heartily at old Bob's highly figurative description of 
his love-making; and now they got right across the river, and pulled the boat into 
a llittle landing place that was at one end of a little miserable turning out of 
Thames-street. 

A water-jack pulled the boat’s nose right in shore, and begged for the job of 
taking care of it, which our friends were nothing loth to give him. 

u Mind you keep a good look-out on the sticks,” said Bob ; “ there's so many 
bad characters about, you know.” 

" All's right, sir. I'll keep my eyes on 'em.” 

u Do so. We shan't be gone very long.” 

"Very good, sir.” 

Claude could hardly preserve his gravity at the calm, steady, and precise manner 
in which the old man acted his part, and as they walked up the narrow sloppy 
turning to Thames Street, he said, "Really, Bob, I had no sort of idea you had 
one half of the accomplishments that you have exhibited to us.” 

" Ah, Duval, when I was a young one it was all right enough with me. I was 
up to everything that you could think of. But now my race is nearly run, though 
to-night’s proceedings have roused me up a little, and once or twice I felt as it a 
matter of thirty years had gone from me, and I was something like what I used 
to be .” 

" Ah,” said Dick, “ we are all getting old.” 

" None of your gammon,” said Bob. 

They all laughed, and then Jack said, “ Now, it will be much belter for you 
two to go into some house, and keep yourselves quite quiet, while I get the 
horses, and thus it will create less observation. I will just go in with you, and 
make as much change as I can in my looks, without our vallise, with our things 
in it, and then I will be off.” 

"That's the best plan,” said Bob. 

“ I think it is,’ said Claude; “but it is rather too bad. Jack, to give you all 
the bother of it, especially after your night’s fatigue. Shall I go and get the cat¬ 
tle ? I will do so cheerfully, if you are at all tired.” 

« No—no, Claude, 1 can go, so let me do it. I am less known than you are, 
I am quite certain, and so run much less risk.” 

No further opposition was now made by any of them ; and after walking a con¬ 
siderable distance up Thames Street, they got into Cannon Street, and paused at 
length at a house not a long way from Blackfriars. Jack, as he said he would'; 
made what alterations in his appearance he could, and then set off for the horses. 

u Good-by,” said old Bob. " I am off home now, for you recollect I left it in 
rather an uncomfortable state.” 

He shook hands heartily with them all, and then off he went, and Dick and 
Claude hired a private room in the tavern they stopped at, and waited the arrival 
of Jack with the horses with no little impatience, for they were now most 
anxious to get off to the country as quickly, as they possibly could. §>\ 

Id about an hour Jack came back, mounted upon his own steed, and'safely 
leading Dick’s and Claude’s. They soon settled their reckoning at the tavern. 
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and mounting, they at a sharp trot got into Fleet Street, and so/ook their way 
down the Strand westwards. 

“ Oh. what a relief is this!” said Claude, when after traversing Piccadilly, they 
fairly got out into the open country. 

“ Yes/ said Dick, “ I feel it as such ; but at times I like to visit one of the old 
kens. They are not only useful to a fellow when he is fairly hunted, but by 
their contrast with the brightness and the beauty of the country, they make him 
satisfied when he gets to it again/ 

•* As for me,” said Jack, “I could live and die in the open country. It has 
grown upon me now to be a great delight. But are you going to keep on this 
road, Claude, or shall we get on the regular western one ?” 

“ What do you say, Dick ?” 

u Any roal hut the one which, if pursued a little too far, would take me to 
Oxford, will suit capitally for me, I should say ; for even Oxford Street brings a 
disagreeable crick in the neck.” 

Claude laughed as he said— 

« \y e ll—well, we need not get further than Southal on the Oxford road; and I 
propose that you both come with me to the farm at Ealing, where Cicely is, and 
then thi t we dine there, and have a rest; and then, after which, we can push on 
to Southal, and regularly take the road as the shadows of the evening begin to 
creep about the old trees.” 

“ Agreed—agreed.” 

“If we are not intruding upon you/ added Dick. 

“ Now, I do think you are laughing at me/ said Claude. “ The idea at this 
time of day, after all we have gone through together, of you, Dick, talking about 
intruding upon me is rather too rich.” 

“ Well, but I really-” 

“ You really, nonsense Don’t say another word about it whatever you do, my 
dear fellow, but let us cut across Hyde Park her, and get along the best way we 
can to Ealing.” 

They were all sufficiently familiar with that part of the suburbs of London, to 
enable them to go the nearest way to any given point ; so-they soon reached 
Ealing Common, and in three minutes from that time they were at the old farm 
again, where Cicely ever awaited the appearace of Claude, while in his absense a 
thousand fears for his safety agitated her bosom. 

The people of the farm made them all three as welcome as they possibly could, 
and it was one hour before sunset when they again mounted and took the road 
with the intention of having a sharp trot to Southal. 


CHAPTER CCXVII. 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURE WITH THE PLAYERS NEAR SOUTHAL. 

The sun sunk rapidly as the three adventurers got out into the open country 
beyond the then pretty and rural village of Hanwel), which has since been spoilt 
by the huge asylum, that, with a melancholy suggestion, meets the gaze at every 
turn. The trees were gently waving to and fro in the evening air, and the birds 
had all retired to rest, save some few late songsters, who yet circled the topmost 
boughs of the tall trees, and caught some faint reflection of the fading glories of 
the sun. 

“ This is a fine scene,” said Claude, “and one that has rather a different effect 
upon the feelings to that which is produced by such a combination of circum¬ 
stances as that which heralded us to the Thames only a short lime ago.” 

“ A / said Dick, '‘and to me it is a finer scene than——” 


" Never mind what, Dick,” said Jack. .“Just look ahead, and fee so good as 
to say what you see coming on at a tolerable speed.”. 
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They all glanced forwards at this speech, and beheld a chariot emerge from a 
cross-road. A postilion was driving a pair of rather lean and scraggy horses ; and 
from the white bow in his hat, it was rather evident that something in the shape 
of a wedding was going on in the neighbourhood. 

"Now, if that were the bride and bridegroom," said Claude, “I would stop 
them, just to have a look at the lady." 

“Why not?” said Dick. "It may be so. Who shall say to the contrary ? 
u What do you think of the set*out, Jack ?” 

" Why, that at the force it is going at it will all break down together soon if it 
don’t moderate. Ah, you fee the old postilion only put his steeds to their met¬ 
tle upon emerging from the lane, and now they go at a pretty jog trot.” 

This was the fact, for the post-chaise was drawn over the ground at a very slow 
pace, indeed, now that the high-road was fairly reached, by the miserable cattle 
that weie harnessed to it; and, upon the whole, so strange a set-out was seldom 
to be met with so near to the metropolis. 

“ Well, Claude," said Dick, " I see that you are hankering to stop the coach. 
Do so, and Jack and I will keep back, so that you may have it all your own way 
in the matter." 

"Very good. I will let you know if there be any fun going on. I don’t think 
there is a soul in sight besides ourselves." 

" Not one, with the exception of the carriage occupants." 

"Here goes then," said Claude, and he trotted after the chaise, which he soon 
came up with. Duval upon this occasion did what he very aeldoin did in the 
day time even, and that was to put upon his face a small half mask, with a de¬ 
pendent piece of crape that came down nearly to his mouth, and which effectually 
prevented anything in the shape of recognition at the moment. 

“Hold i" he cried to the postilion, "upon your life, hold !” 

The man immediately drew up, exclaiming— 

"Oh, Lord ! here is a highwayman in arms, as I'm a sinner ! Oh, good sir, 
spare us all, do, and don’t blow our brains out upon the spot." 

" If you keep your horses still you are as safe as if vou were at home in vour 
own bed ; but if you play any tricks, I would not give a bad sixpence for your life. 
Be warned." 

" Oh, lor, yes, sir. Certainly, sir. I am very sorry, indeed, sir—very sorry, 
and won’t move an inch." 

Claude went up to the eoach door, and the mo rent he got there, he heard & 
loud voice cry,— 

" What’s this—what’s all this, eh? Am I to be continually annoyed by alt the 
world, eh, eh ?" 

The window was let down, and the face of a man, of about sixty years of age, 
presented itself. Old rge is frequently venerable and becoming, but this face was 
wrinkled with dissipation, and the eyes had a bleard and blood-shot look, such 
as in youth is sad to see; but in age, if arising from excesses, is most par¬ 
ticularly revolting. The countenance, too, was of that purplish sanguine hue, 
which bespeaks a great attention to die bottle in some shape or another. 

The voice of this detestable character more resembled the bow-wow *wow of 
some cross-tempered dog than anything else. 

"Well, sir," said Claude, "who are you?" 

The old gentleman looked so amazed at this question, that his eyes quite pro¬ 
truded out of his head, like those of some fish after it has been rather over-boiled. 
Before he could fora any reply, or find words in which to express his overpowering 
indignation, a faint voice from the inside of the carriage cried,— 

J * Oh, Sir Eehx, give the wretch a guinea or two, and let us get on to the Grove. 
Do, Sir Felix, for my sake." * 

"Oh, bother your sake." said the old gentleman. " Hold your tongue, madam, 
will you? Confound yon—Pof!” 

The pronunciation of this word "pof,” seemed to be some insane peculiarity of 
the old gentleman. Certainly, it was not a piece of jocularity, for to judge from 
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his countenance, nobody could be in a greater rage than he was at that 
moment. 

“ Sir Felix/’ said Claude, u I will trouble you for your money, watch, and 
valuables, if you please, or else I shall be under the necessity of taking them, in a 
manner that won’t be half so pleasant as if you gave them up yourself quietly.” 

" Police !—police 1” cried Sir Felix. “ Watch—watch I Police ! Murder I 
A highwayman !’" 

I These cries are quite useless, sir. You will only bring danger upon yourself, 
but none upon me.” _ . , 

” Cora,” said the female voice from within the carriage, “ Cora, you speak to 
the fellow, and tell him that there is nothing here for him. He will not be 
such a brute as to stop a bride on her way to the home of her dear bridegroom.” 
f " Oh. mother /' said a soft and gentle voice, that was like music itself, “ how 
can you speak to me in such a way, when you know that tears are on my cheeks, 
and that my heart is desolate V 9 „ _ 

“ Fiddlesticks ! You are married row to Sir Felix, and it is too late to speak 
about your heart, now. You should have thought of all that in the church, and 

stopped the ceremony." '**' 

** Oh, mother, did not l go upon my kness to you, but you forced me to this, 
you know you did, forced me to this by an untruth? Oh, Arthur, Arthur! 
where are you now ?” 

“ Sileuce, minx !” 

“ Silence, wife!” cried the old gentleman, and then—as though that word had 
tickled him very much—he burst out into a chuckle, that ended in a cough that 
nearly carried him olF. He was obliged to lean back in the coach to recover 
himself. A scraggy looking specimen of female humanity now appeared at the 
window, and said— 

“Now, my good man, go away. There is Ualf-a-guinea for you. Of course, 
you will be hanged, some day, and serve you right, too. Go away directly, man. 
We don’t want to have anything more to say to you. Samuef, drive on directly, 
or you will get your discharge.’’ 

“ Yes. marm,” said Samuel; “ I’ll be shot if I do !” 

“ You wretch, what do you mean ?** 

“Spare your anger, madam/’ said Claude; “I shall, I see, be under the 
necessiy of shooting Sir Felix. It is always much easier to rifle a dead body than 
a living one, provided you do it before it has had time to stiffen.” 

“ Oh, murder !” cried Sir Felix. “ Here's my purse—Here’s my watch—Oh 
dear!—Oh dear! what a lossl Take them ; but I can’t die just yet, with such a 
load of wine in my cellar as I have. Oh dear—oh dear! I shall be a long time 
getting over this, that I shall.” 

Claude took the purse and the watch. The former was heavy, and the latter 
•glittered with jewels. It was no bad booty, that, for a beginning to the evening. 

” What are you about, Cora?” cried the rather scraggy female, as the glass 
window of ihe door on the other side of the chaise was suddenly let down. 

“ Nothing, mother—oh, nothing—nothing.” , - 

«• Pull up that window again, directly. Do you want dear Sir Felix to get his 
death of cold and leave you a widow, you unfeeling monster? When a man of 
property marries you, you ought to study him all your days, that you ought.” 

Sir Felix gave a terrible grunt, and then Claude, turning to the postilion, said— 

“ You may go on now, and the less you say about this little affair will be the 
better for you all. You won’t get your money back again, Sir Felix, and it is 
much better to leave me alone than to make a foe of me. Good-afternoon, or I 
may rather say evening, for it is that time now. Drive on, Samuel.” 

Samuel did drive on, having quite satisfied himself that the highwayman was 
willing for him to do so ; and then Claude returned laughing to his two companions, 
with the purse and the watch in his Land. 

“ What booty -V' said Dick. 

“ Oh, pretty good, I should say. There ought to be something handsome in 
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rbis purse, by its feel ; but after the manner in which we were taken in a little 
time ago, I am always suspicious of chancing hasty conclusions.’’ • 

ct Look at it, then/' 

Claude emptied some of the contents of the purse into his hand, and even by 
the fading light of evening, he was satisfied that they were real golden guineas 
that lay glittering before him. 

" All's right. This is no take-in. Jack. I don’t think you have a watch, just 
now, have you ?'’ 

" Not I,° said Jack. " The one I had didn’t go very well, and l tossed it into 
a tree, where it hung by the chain and seals enough to puzzle a conjurer, from a 
distance, to know what it was. Do you mean to make rae a present of one, 
Claude?" 

“ Yes, of this one that I have just had handed to rae, if you will accept of it, 
friend Jack.” 

t- u Certainly. All’s fisli that comes to the net; so I’ll keep it till I get a good 
offer for it; or it gets some stray knock that at once disorders its inside, and 
it prevents it going as it ought to do, and then, ten to one, but I throw it away.” 

| ’ "You should sell it,” said Dick. " You will always find a customer for a watch 
among the iences in London.” 

“ But that is throwing it away, Dick, with the additional mortification of know¬ 
ing that it is picked up by a rascal. So l decline that mode of getting rid of it 
except in dire extremity. What's that, Claude, that lies on the ground just 
where the chaise stood ?*' 

“It looks like a white handkerchief.” 

4i And it is one, too,” said Dick. 

"Perhaps it means something,” added Jack. " I’ll pick it up.” 

He rapidly dismounted, and picking up the handkerchief, which was wrapped 
up rather carefully, a folded paper dropped fiom it to the ground. Jack picked 
up that likewise, and cried out— 

"Here’s a billet, I'll be bound for Claude, written by the young lady on the 
spur of the moment, while he was robbing her husband. Read it, Claude, and 
tell us what it is all about." 

" Read it yourself. Jack, as you have it.” 

" Very good. There is just light enough, I think. No, hang it if there is, 
though, or else ray eyes are bad. The letters run into one another in rather a 
confusing way.” 

Both Dick and Claude tried, by the dim light, to read what was on the paper, 
but could nor, and Jack had to light a little match for the purpose of reading it; 
and so by holding it up and down the paper, Jack managed to read aloud the 
following words— 

“ These lines are addressed to any man of humanity who may chance to read 
them. 1 am a young girl, not quite nineteen years of age ; and ray mother has 
forced me to become the wife of Sir Felix Brown, whom 1 abhor* 1 resisted until 
she swore to me that she had committed a criminal offence that Sir Felix only 
knew of; and that if I would not marry him, she would be dragged to a prison 
—perhaps, to a scaffold ; but when the ceremony was over, she tauntingly told me 
that that was all a delusion, merely got up for ray own good, as Sir Felix was very 
rich, and would support us both in splendour at Lime Grove, his estate, near to 
Southal. I write this in the little bed-room of an inn, where they are baiting the 
horses; and I implore whoever finds this paper, to send it or take it to Cornet 
Tarlton, at the Barracks at Knightsbridge ; and tell him that I yet hope he will 
come to rescue me from a fate worse than death itself! Oh, have pity upon the 
unhappy Cora !” 

After this rather singular communitatioa had been read, our three friends locked 
at each other with some surprise, as well they might; for the extremity in the for¬ 
tunes of the young girl who signed herself Cora must have been serious, indeed, 
when her only hope was to throw herself in such a way upon the charity and 
good feeling of strangers. * - 
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CHAPTER CCXVIII. 

DETAILS SOilE PROCEEDINGS AT LIME GROVE*—‘THE RESCUE, 

Claude broke the silence, by saying to them both— 

<tf What is your opinion of this affair ? Is it one of those things that are likely 
to give us either profit or satisfaction in the following up? The billet has a 
genuine air about it.” - 1 *•? ... 

‘'Of that there can be no possible doubt/' said Dick. “ It is quite genuine, 
and, for my part, I do not for a moment doubt anything of its statements,” 

“ Nor I,” said Jack. 

<( Well, then, if that is the case,” responded Claude with a smile, “ what do 
you say to a trot to Lime Grove 
Agreed ! * they both cried. 

u Yes,” added Claude, 41 we will go ; but there is no reason on earth why we 
should neglect business upon the road; so if we do meet with any chances, I vote 
against throwing them away by anv means.” 

# “And so do I,” said Dick. “ We can easily enough,in our pleasant profes¬ 
sional pursuit, combine business with pleasure; and while we choose to play the 
knight-errant, in the way of succouring beauty and virtue in distress, I have no 
sort of objection to empty as many pockets as possible/’ 

“ Well spoken, Dick. Come on.” 

Claude had taken the bil-'et of the enforced bride from the hands of Jack, 
and he took good care to place it in a secure pocket, for he did not know how 
useful it might chance to be to him when they should arrive at Lime Grove, 
which they did not anticipate the slightest difficulty in reaching. 

The ride that they now took was a very pleasant—indeed, one may say a 
delightful one. It was through a prettily diversified country ; and as the moon 
rose—*it was but a young moon—a faint and gentle silvery radiance seemed to fill 
the 9 -ir, as though some gauze-like vapour, spangled with stars, were floating 
between heaven and earth. 

In the distance they began to see the twinkling lights of Southal, and Claude 
pointed them out to his friends, saying— 

“ This is Southal, and a pleasant village enough you will find it. take it tor all 
in all.” 

“ Not a doubt of it,” said Dick. “ I know it pretty weli, and have passed a 
pleasant enough hour at the George Inn there. Why, we shall be there in the 
course of ten minutes, now.” 

“Yes, we have made quick work of it, I rather think; but hark ! I hear a 
horse’s footstep. Let us draw off to the side of the road, and reconnoitre a 
little* It is just possible that the kind fates are about to throw something in our 
way before we get to Lime Grove, where we have to do what we can for the dis-, 
consolate Cora.” 

They all three moved off to the side of the road, and in a few seconds they 
heard some one murtering to himself as he rode on. The moonlight was not 
sufficiently powerful to enable our adventurers to see very clearly the person ; but 
by the general appearance, it v as evidently some one who basked in the beams of 
sunny fortune. The horse, tto,’from its shape and action, could not possibly be mis¬ 
taken for other than a good one, so that, taking those circumstances into account, 
k Claude thought that it would quite, in a manner of speaking, be flying in the face 
of Providence if he did not l ake some notice of the passing passenger. He ac¬ 
cordingly rode out from the deep shadow of the trees on the road side, leaving 
Dick and Jack stdlconcealed ; and crossing the path of the horseman, he said— 

** Good evening, sir.” 

The stranger stopped instantly. 

“ Good evening,” repeated Claude. ' * 

“ l don’t know you, sir,” said the horseman, in not the most courteous tones. 
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“ Perhaps you will be so good as to say who you are, sir, for I cannot recognise 
you by your voice.” 

"Oh, I am an old friend, and was coming to call upon you/’ 

M Indeed, sir ?” 

“ Yes, to be sure. I want to bonow a trifle of you j and as it might be very 
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cora’s reception oy the cornet at sir feliX’s. 

# 

inconvenient to name a sum, perhaps it will be as well if I say at once that what 
you happen to have about you will do very well, without further trouble." 

“ Perhaps, st/' aaid the stranger, " I am to conclude that you are a highway¬ 
man, then ?” 
u If you please.” 
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'‘Take that, then, and a good riddance to society you will be* I am very glad 
I met. with you.” 

With these words, the stranger, in the most off-hanaed manner possible, fired a 
a pistol right into Claude’s face, and the bullet actually tore the lower part of 
his ear. At the moment he was so astonished at thib sudden assault, that lie 
sat like a rock upon his horse, and he was only roused by Dick and Jack 
suddenly lushing up to the spot, and knocking the man off his horse to the 
ground. 

They made sure that he had killed Duval, so that the blow with which they 
knocked him down was not the most gentle one in all the world, and he Jay 
quite still upon the ground. Dick then cried out lo Claude—* 

“ liilloa, Duval! Are you hurt ?” 

“Speak, Claude, speak!” said Jack, “ I shall think you are mortally wounded, 
if you don't/’ 

“Oh, it’s all right enough,” said Claude. “ Confound the fellow, I believe he 
has taken away a bit of my left ear ; which is rather an awkward thing, as if the 
officers only get hold of the fact, they will describe me by it to a certainty. I 
hadn’t the least idea that he was going to blaze away in that style.” 

“ Nor we—nor we; but when we saw the flash of the pistol, we saw that 
mischief was intended. 

“ Hold my horse, Jack, while I dismount and see how lie is ; I hdpe he ain’t 
much hurt; for, after all, you know, it was quite fair, and he was right enough.” 

“It might be right eliotigh for him, Claude,” said Jack, as he held the horse ; 
“ but it was anything but right enough for you. Upon my word, you take these 
things so very easy, that one would think you have a charmed life, and know the 
fact well.” * . 

“ I do sometimes think, Jack, that such is the case. You know I am some¬ 
thing of a fatalist, and go so far, at times, in my belief, as to fancy that when a 
bullet comes out of the barrel of a pistol, it has a certain person to hit of no one 
to hit; so it’s no use getting out of the way,” 

Claude dismounted and stooped over the insensible form of the man, ahd then 
he said*;— 

“ By all that’s uncomfortable, 1 do think he is dead 1” 

44 Dead!” cried Jack and Dick. 

“Yes. He looks so. Let us take him to some house. Ah, we shall see him 
better now, for tlie moon i3 peeping out again. There it comes. All’s right. 
What’s this he has got on V* 

“ A red waistcoat,” said Dick. „ 

“ And what’s this ?” said Claude, as he took something from the pocket of the 
waistcoat and held it up. ... 

“ Why, it’s an officer’s staff. The fellow is a constable, aftefr and that ac¬ 
counts for his being so uncommonly handy with his pistbli/’ 

" It does. I thought no ordinary person would be so well prepared with fire¬ 
arms, and so prompt in the useof them; but a thought striked me* Jftck, and yoti, 
Dick, whieh I think is a happy one.” 

« What is it, Dick?” 

“ Suppose I put on this fellow’s red waistcoat, and take this little gitt staff in 
my pocket, and then we can all three goto the residence of this Sir FeliXi of whom 
we are in search, and pass ourselves off for officers, giving him a sham account of 
how there is to be an attack made upon his house to-nigbt by housebreakers, and 
so getting possession of tLe premises, and effectually protecting the young girl, 
who has been forced into a marriage so very much against her inclination. 
What say you ?” 

“ Agreed,” said Dick. 

44 And it's a good plan,” said Jack, “ But what sh ill we do with this man, or 
his body, if he be dead ?” * .. 

“He is not dead.” 

“Not dead > lam glad of that.” 
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*< No, be is not dead. I have had my haud upon his heart for the last five 
minutes, and there is plenty of life in him yet. He is only stunned, and the longer 
he remains so the better it will be for us, you know. Suppose we take him to 
some road-side cottage, and leave him there for safety ? for the poor devil will get- 
i id den over in the road-way, here, and if we put him in the hedge, it won t dp 
him much good. Where’s his hor>e, Jack V 

'• Oh, that started off London-way some time ago.” 

“ Come on, then. I will place him upon mine till we come to a place of safety 
for him, and there we will leave him.” 

They took away the red waistcoat from the officer, and the staff, and then 
buitcning his coat closely round him, they laid him on Claude’s horse, and went 
in search of some little inn or cottage at which they might leave him, and where 
he i ight get, at all events, the little attention that his case required. They were 
no( many minutes in finding a cottage, and then after a little debate among them¬ 
selves, they thought the best way was not to disturb the people if they could 
help it, but to prop him up against the door of it, and leave them to find 
him out. 

This was an idea that they lost no time in carrying out. Claude took the 
officer by the head, and Jack took him by the legs, and so they, between them, 
very qaietly placed him against the door of a cottage, within which they could 
hear the people talking, but to whom they gave no sort of disturbance by this pro¬ 
ceeding. 

When they had all mounted again. Jack said— 

I suppose, Claude, you have no objection to the people being let known that 
some one is at the door ?” 

“ Not in the least, if you can do it, Jack, without our being delayed by getting 
into any talk or altercation with them about it—That is all that I wish to avoid.” 

“ Oh,” said Jack, “ I have provided myself with a means of accomplishing all 
that,.I think.” 

Jack had picked up from the ground a good sized, round pebble ; and being 
a tolerable marksman with a stone, he threw it right through one of the little 
diamond-shaped panes of glass in the cottage window. 

“ Let us see if any one comei out,” said Dick. 

They all paused a moment or two, and then they saw tnedoor of the cottage 
opened suddenly, and a woman rushed out with such precipitation, no doubt to 
try and catch the individual who had thrown the stone, that over she w r ent into 
the road-way over the insensible officer. 

‘‘That will do,” said Claude. 

ft Yes,” said Jack, “ but she will rouse the whole parish, if she goes on bellow¬ 
ing in that sort of way. Confound her ! what on earth does she mean by it?” 

Only that she will cull herself hoarse in a few moments,” said Claude. “ Come 
on, Jack. You cannot stop a woman’s tongue; you ought by this time to know 
that well enough, and that it is of no use your trying so to do.** 

“ Why, Claude,” said Dick, with a laugh, “ surely that is a singularly un¬ 
gallant speech for you to make; I thought that you were the greatest possible 
favourite w r lh the ladies.” 

“ And so l am,” replied Claude, f* but it is not by praising them for virtues they 
don’t possess. It is by telling them their faults, and then showing them that I 
love them in spite of all those faults. Then they know 1 am sincere.” 

“ I am answered, Claude.” 

They all trotted away, and soon left the cottage and the insensible officer 
behind them ; and the shouts of the woman who had tumbled over him upon 
the little door-step, likewise faded away from their heariDg. Claude put on the 
red waistcoat of the officer. Our readers are well aware, no doubt, that in old 
times—indeed in not veiy old times—the red waistcoat was the disfcingushing 
mark of the Bow-street officer, or runner, as he was then called. 

From their peculiarity in that respect, they got the sobriquet of Robin Red¬ 
breast ; and if a thief only saw the tip of a red waistcoat, he knew his danger 
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directly. The officers of the present day are a little more scientific, and do not 
carry about with them such an insignia of their profession, to warn evil-doers not 
to leave off being evil-doors, but get out of the way of the consequences. 

“ ps T ow for Lime Grove/’ said Claude; *' and as wp, none of us, know where 
it is, we had better trot right into Souihal, and aak the first person we meet for the 
place.” 

They accordingly trotted on at a good pace, and were soon in the village. 
The next morning was market morning, so that amid other sounds in the village 
there was a plentiful assortment of noises, incidental to turkeys, geese, pi^s, 
sheep, and other creatures of the farm. Our friends drew rein at the door of the 
Old George Inn ; and having indulged themselves with a glass of something 
strong each, Claude asked the landlord which was Lime Grove. 

“Oh, sir, it ain’t to say exactly in Soutnal, but about a quarter of a mile on 
the London road. You will know it in a moment by a large iron gate, and an 
avenue of trees, and there’s a sheet of water close by it.’’ 

Claude had noticed this place as they came along without at all suspecting that 
it was that of which they were in search; but he was better pleased that it should 
be out of the village than in it, and they turned their horses* heads again in the 
direction whence they had come. 

“There it is,” said Claude. “ There’s the iron gates, and there’s the water, 
don’t you see it 

« Yes,” said Dick, “and a goodly place it looks. After all, I think our friend, 
Mis? Cora, might get a worse home/ 

“ There is no worse home in all the world,” said Jack, “ than the home you. 
don’t love.” 


CHAPTER CCXIX. 

SIR FELIX FINDS HIS NEW FRIENDS VERY TROUBLESOME, 

Lime Grove was rather a considerable estate to all appearance, and the iron 
gates which stood at its entrance were rare specimens of the ancient art of casting 
in metals. They were supported by stone buttresses of great strength and so-, 
lidity, and beyond these, sure enough, was the avenue of lime-trees. 

Those limes looked extremely beautiful by the moon-beams that were just 
gently silvering the edges of the leaves, while the slight night-breeze that was up 
was just sufficient to give them a stirring motion and to break up the moonlight 
into silvery particles. 

It was a beautiful scene. 

By the right hand side of the large iron gates, there was a pretty picturesque 
lodge, and a light shining from one of its windows showed that some one 
occupied it. 

“ I suppose,” whispered Jack to Claude, •* it won’t do to gallop right on if we 
could even open the gates ? It will be best to speak to the people at the lodge 

first?” . . .. 

“ Oh, yes,” said Claude. ~ “ Let us do everything quite regular—as we are offi. 

cers, you know.” - * * _. ' - : - 

“ Oh, oh! yes, to be sure.” . . 

u Hilloa—lodge ! lodge!” cried Claude. 

A man made his appearance, with a lantern, in the course of a couple of 
minutes. 

“ What is it ?” he said. 

“ Is Sir Felix within ?” 

*< Yes, sir, he is within; but I think he i3 rather busy, if you please, sir. Per¬ 
haps you don’t know, sir, that he has been married to-day ; and so you see. sir, 
perhaps you will call again V* . . ' 

This speech of the lodge-porter was so far satisfactory, that it quite put at rest- 
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any doubts, however slight that Claude and his friends might have regarding their 
Leing at the right place, and Claude made answer at once— 

44 If he were even so busv, our business with him is of a nature that he will not 
be very well pleased to have delayed. I am an officer of police, and so are 
these two gentlemen. We have rdden from London on purpose to see Sir Felix, 
on a mat‘er of the very greatest importance to him and to nil of you.* 

The lodge-keeper looked rather aghast at this news, for Claude spoke in a 
solemn and earnest tone, s ) as to induce in him a firm belief that it was a matter 
of the greatest importance upon which hi came. 

“ Oh, Lord !” said the man, “ it isn't any danger, is it ?” 

44 Yes,—serious danger.’* 

“ You don’t mean to say so, sir 1 I’ll run up to the house and see if master 
will speak to you, sir.* 

44 Open the gates. We will walk inside.” 

“ Oh, yes, of course. It’s all right to officers ; and now I look at you, sir, I see 
your red waistcoat.” 

u Yes, my Iriend; and yon raa) be still further convinced by this. You recog¬ 
nise this little emblem of authority, no doubt ?” 

| As he spoke, Claude produced the little staff with the gilt ciown at the end of 
it; and if the porter at the lodge of Lime Grove had had the smallest lingering 
doubt respecting the character of the guests, it was thus removed. He opened the 
gates, saying,— 

“ Come in—come in, gentlemen. You had better ride up with me to the house 
at once. Wife—wife!” 

” Yes Joseph ?” ©£ 

44 Look to the gate.” 

44 l* would advise you, my friend,” said Claude, 41 to lock the gate and give me 
the key. The fact is, that if we had not ridden down here to-night, you would 
all have been brutally murdered before the morning.** 

44 Murdered V 9 

,s Yes ; but do not alarm yourself. We intend to stay here all the night, and 
to take care of the premises.” 

14 Oh! do, do. Gracious Providence! Murdered! There's the key of the 
gr^at gate, Mr. Officer. Wife—wife!” 

44 Well, Joseph!” 

Hide the spoons and the babby, directly. There's thieves and murderers 
a-coming. I’m only going up'to the house with these three gentlemen I will be 
back directly.” 

44 Where shall we put our horses ?” said Claude. 

44 Why, gentlemen, the. fact is that Sir Felix don’t keep up a s!able on the 
premises, though there’s lots of stalls and room. He only keeps a couple of 
hacks for his carriage, and the landlord of the Blue Lion in the village contracts 
to keep them for him.” 

44 Never mind ; here, we'll put up our horses ourselves, if you will show us the 
stables, at once.” *, : 

4t Oh, dear yes, gentlemen, and it will.be best to go there first. There’s plenty 
of hay, for last year's stacks all stand close to the stables, you see, gentlemen, so 
you can pull down a? much as you like.” 

44 That will do—that will do.” • • -.* - *. \ 

It was quite clear that nothing now was so delightful to the feelings of Joseph 
as the idea that the three officers, as lie fully believed our three friends to be, 
should stay all night, and the fact of their putting up their hor3e3 iu the neglected 
stables was a strong supposition in favour of such a result, and quite delightful 
accordingly. 

As Joseph said, there was plenty of stable accommodation, although the parsi¬ 
mony of Sir Felix prevented it from being used on hi* own estate; and the con¬ 
tiguity of the bay-stacks enabled Claude and bis friends to get not only plenty of 
bedding for the horses, but plenty of sweet food. 
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“ That will do,” said Claude; “and no* 7 , Joseph, you will be so good as to 
take us at once to your master.” 

“ Oh, yes, gentlemen, certainly, and very happy he ought to be to see you, and 
very much obliged indeed to think how yon came all lh« way from London to save 
our lives. 1 just tell you, sir, that the wine in the cellar here is good, cos you 
see, Sir Felix pretends that it ain’t, tpad he says ‘ that the wine is going to be 
changed, so that 1 can’t offer you any of it. Mv wine-merchant has made a mis- 
take, and sent the wrong stuffand then he will offer you some capital stout, as 
he savs ; but Lord bless you, it’s only small beer, and oh ! so small.” 

“ Thank you, Joseph, for the hint.” 

Claude and his filends could hardly suppress their laugher at this character, 
which Joseph gave of his penurious old master ; bui they thought it better to keep 
up a becoming gravity, and having reached the house, Joseph called to the only 
servant that was in it, and who was a venerable old woman, to open the door. 

“ And what for. Master Joseph V* she cried. ,f And what for is the hall door 
to be opened f” 

“ Here are some gentlemen for Sir Felix.” 

“ Indeed 1 Just ask them if they have had their supper then, for they will get 
nothing here, I can tell them.” 

“ Open the door directly, Emily. How can you keep these gentlemen waitin; 
in this kind of way ?” 

Thus urged Emily,who was about seventy years of age, and had not a tooth in 
her head, and was nearly bent double with infirmities, made her appearance, with a 
miserable rushlight in her hand, and opened the hall door. 

“ Ha ! ha !” said the old woman, “ visitors to Lime Grove? Well, well, won¬ 
ders will never cease, ss King Solomon said; and the more you live the more you 
learn. Dear me—dear me. The idea of the old idiot bringing home a wife.” 

Ah, Emily—Emily, you should not call master an old idiot, though he is, to 
be sure.” 

“ You hold your tongue, Joseph, I suppose these are some fine friends of 
young madam, the new wife. -Oh, dear, yes, old Emily wouldn’t do to look after 
the house, but a wife must be brought. Oh, I only hope she will be choked, 
that’s all.” 

“ How kind,” said Claude ; “ why, Emily, you are about as amiable as you are 
ugly, I do think.” 

This remark put the old woman into such a rage, that she was half strangled 
with caughing, md was forced to take herself off into the domestic regions of the 
house, to try and recover from the effects of this sudden ebullition of anger. 

“It’s a very good thing, gentlemen,” said Joseph, “ that you have got rid of 
her,for she would have worried you to death in a little while, if you hadn’t, that 
she would. Just step into this room, and I will go and tell Sir Felix that you 
are here,” * . . . \ . 

All this time Joseph had carried his lantern with him, and now he lit a solitary 
candle, that was upon the chimney-piece of the really handsome reception room, 
into which he ushered the mock officers, and left them to consider about what 
they would say to Sir Felix, when they should see him, as they doubted not doing 
in a very few minutes. 

“You be spokesman, Claude,” said Jack; “you can keep your countenance 
somehow much better than either Dick or I can.” 

“Oh,” said Dick, “I am the worst in the world to do that.” 

“ And I not the best,” said Jack. 

“ Well, then, I’ll do the speaking,” said Claude, “ but, of course, you will 
both of you take what opportunities occur of confirming what I may happen to 
say to the old man.” 

“ Oh, yes—yes.” 

Joseph opened the dpor of the room, and in a loud voice announced his master, 
and then the old man came into the rootrf all of a shake, partly from fear and 
partly from anger. 
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“ What is this ?—what is all this Le said - “ I don’t want visitors—I don’t 

see company. What’s it all ab mt ? Go away—go a.vay. It is some mistake. 

I am busy—quite occupied I What do you want here, I say i Why don’t you 
speak ?” 

" Ah, sir, you won’t let ’em,** said Joseph. ,l Why, sir, you have all the 
talk to yourself, and the gentlemen can’t cet in one word even edgeways, s:r. 
Yui hold your tongue, and then they will tell you all about it; ahi make your 
hair stand on end, sir.” 

*• How dare you. you rascal, speak to me in that way ? You villanous rascal, 
how dare you, I should like to know ? Get out of my sight directly, Joseph. 
Y r ou get fat—fat, sir, upon my substance. My servants ruin me, with oue extra¬ 
vagance and another ; and oh, oh ! I now and then only far a few moments forget 
how I have been robbed on the road ! Oh, dear—oh, dear, forty guineas, at the 
least. Oh—oh—oh !” 

Sir Felix was so oveicome by the recollection of his encounter with Claude 
on the road* that he felt ready to faint, and was compelled to sit down to recover 
himself ; but he soon got up again, and in a loud cracked voice, he cried — 

Go away —go away. T don’t want any company. No company comes here. 
We are all poof. There is nothing to eat and nothing to drink. Gbcd night ! 
Joseph, show the gentlemen out.” 

“ No—no, sir!” 

“ No ? Do you say no to me, you villain ? ’ 

"Yes I do, sir* You hear the gentlemen.” 

“ Sir Felix,” said Claude, stepping forward, “ I and my two friends are quite 
willing to go,if you wish it. We have ridden down here from London at no 
small inconvenience, expressly for the purpose of protecting you and your pro¬ 
perty. We are police officers. There is my staff.” 

41 And there*3 his red waistcoat,” said Joseph. 

“ The magistracy of London,” continued Claude, “ have become awaieofa 
plot for the purpose of robbing your house to-night, and murdering you and all 
within it. We are sent down expressly to defend you and your property. There 
is one notorious rascal, who, on the highway, often wears a crape mask-” 

“ Oh, I know him—I know him!” cried Sit Felix. “ He is in this neighbour¬ 
hood. He robbed me, only two hours ago, on the high-road. A most notable 
rascal he is.” 

“ In the neighbourhood already, is he ?* said Claude, in affected amazement. 

II Joseph, make all the doors and windows fast. Comrades, look to your pistols. 
He has two companions with him who are very nearly as bad as he is.” 

As he spoke, Claude pulled a pistol from his pocket, and made quite a parade 
of shaking the powder in the pan, and of putting it otherwise ready for action. 

Both Dick aod Jack followed his example, and at these manifestations of 
sincerity, poor Sir Felix began to show the most unequivocal symptoms of 
alarm. 

“Oh, dear,” he said, "you don’t mean really to say that there is any real 
serious danger, gentlemen P” 

“ A little,” said Claude ; 44 bat it is just possible that when the villains find 
they have to fight the affair out with us, that they will retire, after the ex¬ 
change of a shot or two.” 

“A shot or two? 

“ Certainly. You may depend that anger at their disappointment, if no other 
feeling, will induce them to do all the mischief that they possibly can. I repeat 
to you, that their deliberate intention is to rob the house, and to murder all that 
they find within it. Of course, it is our duty to risk our lives in your defence, 
however harshly you may be disposed to treat us; and we cannot help thinking. 
Sir Felix, that when men ride twelve or fourteen miles, to save your life, they 
are entitled, at your hands, to some little consideration.” 

“Oh, deer yes, of course—of coursed* 

M I am glad to see, sir, that you begin to appreciate our services in some 
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manner. This is your house, and we will go from it directly if you, now that you 
know who and what we are, choose to wish us to do so. We are too much in the 
habit of respecting the law not to know and feel that a man’s house is his castle, 
and that he may order anybody out of it that he pleases.” 

“ Oh, dear—dear, don't go on any account! I didn't mean what I said—in¬ 
deed I did not! Oh, pray stay, I beg of you ! Make yourselves quite comfort¬ 
able, do ! I am thankful vou have come !” 


CHAPTER CCXX. 

A PLEASANT EVENING AT LIME GROVE.—THE YOUNG OFFICER. 

It was now quite clear that poor Sir Felix was most thoroughly impressed 
with a notion of the danger he was running, and that he would not have had those 
whom he called his protectors go from the house on any account. 

“ Very good, sir,” said Claude, 4i of course we shall stay with very great 
pleasure. I don't think that you need now much alarm yourself; but, at all 
events, we will not leave you until we are able to assure you that the danger is 
over.” 

€k Thank you—thank you ! Oh, I am very mueh obliged, indeed. - It would 
have been a most shocking thing; for do you know, gentleman”—here Sir Felix 
lowered his voice*—'* I was only married to-day. Yes, I was, indeed.” 

“ Married V* 

“ Yes, to be sure. It's only my fourth wife ; and why not, I should like to 
know r” 

“There is no reason on earth against it, sir. I am very much surprised, though, 
at your talking of a fourth wife. You could hardly have had time, Sir Felix, to 
contract four matrimonial alliances, for really to look at you, no one would at all 
suspect you to be more than about nine and forty.” 

“ You don’t say so, sir ?” 

” Indeed I do , and I think it likewise.” 

Old Sir Felix quite smiled at this compliment, and for a few moments forgot 
the danger with which he was threatened. It was quite evident that from that 
moment Claude was quite a special favourite with him. Perhaps at that juncture 
the personal vanity of the old man was more open to flattery than at any other. 

“ Pray walk this way, gentlemen,” he said. “ This way, if you please, and I 
will introduce you to my—Oh !” 

The poor reluctant bride’s mother at this moment opened the door of the apart¬ 
ment so abruptly, that Sir Felix got a smart rap upon the nose fiom one cf its 
panels. 

u Whit is all this, Sir Felix ?” she said. ” I hope you are not being imposed 
upon 

” Oh, dear—oh, dear ! My nose.—my nose ! M 

“ Your nose. Sir Felix, is of the smallest possible consequence; what I want to 
know is, if these persons are imposing upon you in any w r ay ? Pray, sir/’—to 
Claude—“ who may you be 

“ I don't know, madam,” said Claude, “ what I may be—that is a secret of 
destinv; but I am a Bow-street officer, a*:d I came here oa business.” 

u Oh, gracious!” 

“And/' continued Claude, “as I have explained that business to the master 
of the house, I presume I have done all that is sufficient.” 

* “ Indeed, sir, I will beg you then to observe, that I consider myself to be the 
mistress of the house." 

“ Indeed ?" 

“ Yes, indeed, Mr. Impudence.” ♦. 

"Oh, don’t—don't!” said Sir Felix. “ This, gentlemen, is my young wife'fl 
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mother, you see; and—and so she is going to live here just to keep things in order 
a little, that is all, gentlemen. She is a very good woman in her way, and re¬ 
markably quiet, I assure you, gentlemen. My dear, Mrs. White, I beg you will 
allow these gentlemen to stay, for if you don't, I believe we are all to have our 
throats cut this very night.” 
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CLAUDE SURMISES THE CFFICIOUS COUNTRYMAN NEAR GUILDFORD. 

" Our throats —cut V 7 . 

“ Yes, my dear Mrs. White, or our brains blown out, which, to us, you know 
my dear madam, would be much the same thing. These Bow-street office 
have come down from London on purpose to protect us from being murdered. 
,f Ob, my poor heart! Oh—oh!” 

“ The mother-ia-law showed symptoms of fainting; but as nobody seemed 
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inclined to pay any attention to her, or to fly to her aid, she thought better of 
it, and didn't faint at all. 

“ Can this be possible V 9 she said. “ Oh, are you quite sure, Sir Felix, that it 
is not a horrid take-in ?" 

“ If Sir Felix has any suspicions of that nature/' said Claude, with well-acted 
indignation, “ we will leave the house at once; and probably, now that you are 
all upon your guard against the attack that will certainly be made upon you, you 
will be able, without our assistance, to protect yourselves against it. I can say 
for myself, and I am sure I may likewise say for my two comrades, that we are 
quite glad to be allowed to go.” 

“Certainly,” said Dick; fi all that we shall then ask of Sir Felix is a note 
of dismissal, signed by him, so that whatever happens, the blame will not rest 
upon our Heads." 

“Oh, come along/' said Jack. “ Come away at once. We can take oath as 
to the mode in which our services were dispensed with." 

“ Oh, no*-no !" cried Sir Felix. “Don’t go, and by all means don't mind one 
word that this stupid old woman says. I am going to get rid of her as soon as 
possible, I assure you, gentlemen. She is only my youug wife’s mother, that’s 
all, and I can't bear the sight of her. Don’t think of going on her account, 
gemlemf n, I beg of you. I will make you quite ■welcome to everything the house 
may contain." 

“ Oh, you old wretch !" cried the lady. 

“Old ? old? How dare you call me old ?" 

“Allow me to beg that there may be no quarrelling/' said Claude. “ Really 
no one can tell but that we may be all in another world before the morning; and 
as regards the word ‘old/ I am sure it-will be many years before either of you 
need trouble yourselves about it. This lady cannot be above forty.” 

“Oh, sir," said the motber-in-law, who had just passed her sixtieth birthday, 
“oh, sir, upon my word you are really a—quite—gallant. I own I am forty- 
five—indeed, I am. Now don’t be contradicting me. I am forty-five/’ 

“ Oh, dear!" said Sir Felix, lifting up his hands. “She owns to forty-five, 
does she ? What an admission !" 

“ Pray step this way, gentlemen. We will at least try to make you as com¬ 
fortable as we can, while you oblige us by staying in the house. It’s a great 
favour of you to come all the way from London to protect us—indeed it is. Of 
course, as a sensitive female, I feel naturally timid ; and if wretches of house¬ 
breakers were to get i.uto the house, who shall say what they might do 2" 

"Ah, who, indeed?" said Jack. 

Peace being thus happily restored between Sir Felix and the mother-in-law, 
the whole party adjourned to a room, in which there was a fir, and where, with 
her face buried in her hands, sat the young bride, poor sacrificed Cora. 

“ My dear,” said her mother, “here are some police-officers come to watch 
the house, for they say that some thieves we^e going to break into it to-nie-ht, 
and murder us all." 

“ Happy death !" said Cora. 

“What does she say?" cried Sir Felix, sharply, “what does she say? I am 
sure she said something." 

“It’s ©f no consequence, my dear sir," said the mother. “It’s not of the 
slightest consequence, I assure you, sir." 

“ I promised/' said Claude, aside to Sir Felix—“ I promised to let a magis¬ 
trate, as far off as Ealing, know of our arrival here, Sir Felix. Will you allow 
your servant at the lodge to ride as far as there with the message from me ? other¬ 
wise one of us will have to go, and the effect of that, of course, would be rather to 
weaken oar strength here in the house." 

“ Oh, yes—yes," said Sir Felix, “ Joseph will go. He will go at once. 
Joseph is the man. Don’t either of you stir, gentlemen, by no means. Oh, 
dea, no—no. Joseph will go. Ring the bell, Mrs. White, for Joseph.” 

Jersey h wa3 duly summoned, and Sir Felix gave him orders to go when he 
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shouldbe directed; so that Claude had that sagacious-serving man quite at his 
disposal. He put a c iuple of guineas into Joseph’s hands when he got outside 
the room door with him, and then he said— 

?* Joseph, get me some sealing-wax and a candle.” 

The couple of guineas acted like some potent charm upon the spirits of Joseph, 
and the sealing-wax and the candle were both quickly produced. Claude en- 
) closed the letter from Cora, that had been picked up in the road, in an envelope, 

1 in the inside of which he wrote the following words :— 

“ Cornet Tarlton is advised to come at once to Lime Grove, and take Cora 
away with him. He will find friends there who will assist him, and Cornet 
i Tarlton is warned to place no reliance upon any odd story the bearer of this may 
! tell him,” 

•'Now, Joseph,” said Claude, “you will get the best horse you can in the 
village, and ride to the barracks at Knightsbridge, close to Hyde Park, There 
-) you will ask for Cornet Tarlton, and give him this paper, and when you come 
•back, another couple of guineas will be waiting for you, Joseph. Do you under¬ 
stand ?” 

“ Lor, yes, sir. That’s as clear as clear can be.” 

“ Very good ; now be off, Joseph, as quickly as you possibly can. Don’t risk 
your neck by any outrageous speed, but go as quickly as may be convenient to 
: you, sir.” 

“ I will, sir— I will.” 

Claude retired to the sUting-room, and the moment he seated himself, Sir Felix 
said— 

“ Jt would give me, do you know, gentlemen, such pleasure to offer you a glass 
of wine ; but the fact is, my wine merchant has made a mistake, and sent in the 
wrong article, so that it has to go back and be changed, you understand ; but 
I have sofce capital stout in the house, if you can manage a little of that, gentle- 
men.” 

‘‘The wine is sour, I presume ?” said Claude, 

“Oh, quite—quite.” 

“ Well, do you know I am glad to hear that; for although you may think 
it a very odd and vitiated taste, yet I prefer a glsss of sour wine to anything 
else.” 

“And so do I,” said Dick. 

“And so do I,” said Jack. 

*You really don’t mean it, gentlemen?’’ said Sir Felix, looking dreadfully 
alarmed. “ You don’t mean that you like scur wine ?” 

“ Yes, we do. So I beg of you to get up a bottle or tw T o of it at once for us. 
We shall be quite delighted with it, I assure you. Sour wine is just the thing 
for us.” 

Poor Sir Felix, who kept always the key of his own cellar, was upon this 
compelled to go for the wine; but such a fear had got possession of him con¬ 
cerning the probable attack upon the house, that he begged Claude to go with 
him, upon which both Jack and Dick likewise started up, crying— 

“We will all go, for it would be a thousand pities for you, Sir Felix, to be 
cut off in your prime.” 

Sir Felix carried the light, and they all went into the cellar together. The old 
! man picked one bottle out of a rack ; and then, with a sigh, he said — 

“This will be enough, I dare say, gentlemen, lor I do think it will give you 
the stomach-ache.” 

“ Oh, yes, quite enough,” said Dick and Jack ; and while his back was turned, 
they each possessed themselves of a couple of bottles of wine, and Claude did 
the same. 

The amazement and vexatiou of Sir Felix when he found that no less than 
seven bottles of wine was placed upon the table in the sitting room, was per¬ 
fectly ludicrous. He groaned again, but he could not help himself, as it would 
not exactly have done to send the wine back again. 
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A couple of the bottles were speedily opened, and as Cfeude had been informed 
by Joseph, the quality was found to be excellent; but they all three declared that 
it was sour, very sour, indeed, but yet that th;y liked it; ar.d poor Sir Felix kept 
drinking away at it in order that while it was going in such a dreadful manner he 
micht have as much as possible of it himself. 

Mrs* White, too, was by no means beh : nd-hand in taking her full share of the 
rare old wine, which bad been in the cellar for many a long year, and was of first 
rate quality. 


CHAPTER CCXXf. 

[CLAUDE TELL* A GOOD STORY—AND THE CORNET ARRIVES. 

The evening wore on in this way very pleasantly indeed, and Sir Felix was 
really so pleased that he almost forgot that his wine was going at a great rate 
down the throats of his guests. He even had the temerity to offer a toast or two,, 
to tell an anecdote of how, when he was in the yeomanry once, many years ago,, 
he had fallen off his horse ; and how the Colonel said :—“ Hilloa ! there’s one 
dead man/’ and how he, Sir Felix, said, as he got up again, “ Not yet. Colonel." 

This was not a very brilliant joke, but the old man told it as if he thought it 
one of the most exquisite that could be imagined, and Claude laughed at it 
immoderately. 

The old lady, however, was certainly not at all pleased. She was on the fidget 
the whole time, and although Dick plied her with wine it did not seem in the 
least to ameliorate her condition ; for if it had been really as sour as old Sir Felix 
had pretended it was, it could not possibly have made Mrs. White more cross than 
she became. 

“ I really don't see any danger, Sir Felix,*' she said, “and I do think that we 
are detaining these gentlemen quite unnecessarily at this time of the evening." 

m “ Oh, don’t mention that, madam," said Claude. “ The pleasure of your's and 
Sir Felix’s society is ample recompense for anything of that sort; and if Sir Felix 
has no objection, I will just recount to you a little anecdote that happened to me 
once when I was in pm suit of a celebrated character." 

“ Pray who was it, sir ?" said Mrs. White. *• I hope it was no improper character, 
sir, as I am present r" 

“ Oh, dear, no. It was only Claude Duval the highwayman." 

“And do you call him a proper character,sir?" 

u At last, madam, I am not aware that there is anything in the career of Claude 
Duval that should be particularly bad for a lady to hear; and if Sir Felix pleases,. 
I will tell the story*" 

“ Oh, dear, yes, by all means. Let us hear it." 

tl Very good, sir. It happened thus ;—Claude Duval, sir, probably feeling that 
some events in his life were not just what a very strict moralists would approve 
of, determined now and then to try and do some good ; and feeling quite confident 
that a good deal of villany 'was going on against the fairest and best portion of 
creation—of course I allude to lovely woman." 

Here Claude bowed to Mrs. White, who looked rather gratified at acomplimtnt^ 
the like of which she had not met with for the last thirty years. 

“ Being, as I say, convinced that the fair sex were very much imposed upon, he 
resolved to do them all the good he could ; so, you see, Sir Felix, as he was going 
along the road one day—" 

“ But my good sir,” said Sir Felix, u this story seems to be about Claude 
Duval and not about you." 

u Exactly, sir. That’s the beauty of it. But you will soon se« how I shall 
come in at the end of it." 

" Oh, very well—verv well. Pray excuse me for interrupting you. I daresay 
it is a capital story." ' 
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“You may depend upon that, sir, 11 said Dick ; 44 and I can answer for it, it 
won’t be one word too long.” 

44 Not one,” said Claude. “ And so, as I was saying, Claude Duval, you see, 
was very much averse to any young girl being sacrificed in consequence of the 
cupidity of her relations to any old rascal, whose sole recommendation might 
be that he bad plenty of money.” 

“Oh!” said Sir Felix. <■ - 

“ Humph !” said Mrs. White. 

“ And so one day as he was going along the road, he found a piece of folded 
paper, which stated that a young lady had been cajoled into matrimony by her j 
mother to an old man, quite old enough to be her father ; but she had a lover 
whom she wished to be informed of her situation; aud she hoped that vyhoever 
found the note would forward it to him in the hope that he would arrive in time 
at the house of the old husband of a few hours, and rescue her from so dreadful 
a fate as remaining with him.” . 

Sir Felix’s young bride had retired to the next room ; but as Claude spoke, 
he saw her shadow in the doorway, and he felt that she was listening to his 
recital. 

if And what did the highwayman do, sir?” said Mrs. White, with a toss of 
her head. , 

44 Why, he sent the young lady’s note to the young officer, whom she wished 
most particularly should hear it;” 

41 Thank God !" cried the young bride. 

Mrs. "White rose directly. 

“ What was that ?” she cried. 44 Oh, what was that ? Did you hear that, Sir 
Felix?” 

j rt I— I heard something.” f 

li It was me,” said the young creature, coming timidly into the room. i4 It 
was me. I nearly fell over a chair, and I am sure I should have seriously hurt 
myself. Perhaps it was rather a trifle to thank God about that I escaped from 
the fall that I spoke.” 

“It’s rather odd,” said Mrs. White, with a thoughtful look. u It’s very .odd.” 

“ Allow me, madam, to go on with the story,” said Claude. fe The fact is that 
the old husband, with the assistance of the poor girl's mother, had taken her 
to that home which, with all its advantages, would have been to her only a gilded 
cage ; but Claude Duval, the highwayman, had forwarded the young lady’s hurried 
appeal to her lover.” 

The young creature burst into tears, and Mrs. White got up from the table in 
a rage. 

“I don’t understand this,” she said. u Sir Felix, I am ratber an old stager, 
and I begin to suspect something wrong.” 

• “ An old stager are you, madam ?” said Claude. t 

44 Yes, sir ; and I begin to smell a rat.” 

44 Then 1 would strongly advise you to call the cat, madam, as the best possible 
means of catching it. I cannot understand what it is that alarms you. You 
are beginning to get quite red in the face, I assure you, madam.” , 

“ That’s a melancholy truth,” said Dick. 

“ Very,” said Jack. . 

“ How dare you remark upon my appearance, you low fellows? Sir Felix, if 
you are a man, rouse yourself, for I am very much afraid that something is amiss. 

I don’t believe one word that these men say. It's all a delusion, Sir Felix—- 
quite a delusion, sir; and I desire you to turn these people out of the lodge, sir. 

“ Well, but the thieves, Mrs, White I The thieves, you know. M e don t 
want all our throats cut.’’ 

•* I don’t believe there is any danger, Sir Felix.” 

44 Hark !’’ said Claude. f 

. He held up his hand, and at the same moment the sound of horse’s feet was 
; heard upon the winding path that led up to the house. The horse that was ap* 
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proaching was evidently at a hard gallop, and the stop at the hall door was very 
sudden. . 

“ Murder !” cried Sir Felix. “ We shall be murdered !” 

“ Help ! help !” said Mrs. White. 

“ Be under no alarm, let me beg of you,” said Claude. “ I will do what I said 
I would do, namely, protect you against all violence, lei: it come from whom it 
may. I am well armed, and so are my friends, and we never make a promise of 
protection without meaning to keep it, and taking care that we do keep it.” , 

Mrs. White flew behind the chair of Sir Felix and looked rather alarmed, even 
through^ her rouge, and that had been rather liberally supplied to her 
countenance. She crouched down behind the chair, and was hidden campletely 
from observation. 

Poor Sir Felix looked the picture of bewildered dismay, and his young bride 
came from the inner room again, and held by the back of a chair for support, 
looking very pale and full of fright. 

A hasty footstep sounded through the house, and was evidently approaching 
the door of the room, but it paused, as though the person to whom it belonged, 
being a stranger, did not feel quite certain of his way. 

Jack went to the door and flung it open. Claude Duval had given him a hint 
to do so; and the gleam of light that went out into the corridor was a sufficient 
guide to the stranger. In the course of a few moments a singularly handsome- 
looking young man, in the regimentals of an officer, but splashed from head to 
loot by riding hard, strode into the room. 

The moment the young bride observed him, she flew forward, and with a 
shr.ek of joy flung herself into his arms, 

“ Saved—saved !” she cried. “ I am saved !” 

u Gracious Heaven ! wbat is the meaning of all this?' 1 he cried. “Let me 
know what has happened! Are vou the wife of another, dear one, or are you 
mine still i Oh. answer me.” 

“I am, and—and I am not,” she sobbed. 

Sir Felix turned of a purplish hue, am slid off his seat on to the floor of the 
room. 

**You are, and you aie not!” cried the young soldier. " Oh, why rack my 
brain by such words ? Will no one take pity upon me and tell me what all this 
means? A man in hot haste rode into the barracks, and handed me a note. I 

am here in consequence, but yet I feel that I do not know all. Who will explain 
it to me ?” 

Wi ^>” cried Claude Duval, stepping forward. “ I will explain to you, sir, 
all that at present appears to yon so inexplicable, and I hope and trust, satisfac¬ 
torily to you.” 

“ And who are you, sir ?” 

** 7^^ I don't think matters mucin Suffice it to say that I ivas the means of 
sending to you the paper which has brought you here, and that I how give you 
an ^PPO r tumty of action, which otherwise you could not have had possibly.” 

I hen I do not indeed ask you who you are, but know you as a friend. And 
now, dear one,’, added the young officer, addressing the bride, u will you fly 
w- e ^ rom place, or do you feel that you ought to remain in it ?” 

' IVith you—with you, to the world’s end, if need be.” 

1 am content, then.” 

goodness gracious, sir,” cried Sir Felix; ,f are you at all aware, sir, that 
you are hugging in that very affectionate kind of way V 9 

“Fho! pho! sir. Think yourself well off that I don't take some personal 
chastisement of you, sir.” 

u The best way/ said Dick, * c it there should be any cavil about the marriage 
mat has taken place, would be to make the young lady a widow. Perhaps Sir 
Felix has no objection to fight it out.” 

" A capital thought,”cried the young officer. (< I will fight you immediately, 
sir, in any way you think proper.” ^ 
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** Oh—no—no !—Oh, dear no1” * 

“ Then, perhaps,’ said Clande, “ rather than fight. Sir Felix will give up all 
right and title >o the hand of the young lady ?” r 

_ « I will give up all right and title to a thousand young ladies,” said Sir 
Felix, “ rather than I would run into any personal danger. It is all very well 
for people to fight who have got nothing to lose; bat 1 have a good estate, and 
every comfort about me, and that makes a vast difference.” 

“ And a good cellar, too,” said Duval. 

The old man uttered a groan at the recollection of how his wine had gone down 
the throats of people whe, after all, had come for his confusion, instead 
of for,h:s protection, to the house; but Claude, seeing writing materials on 
a side table, at once drew up a short renunciation of all claims to the voun* 
lady "on the part of Sir Felix, which he signed at once. 

“ There,” he said, “ fake her, sir ; I have done with her.” 

“It's the wisest thing you could do, Sir Felix,” said Jack; “but where is 

Mrs. "White ? She ought to be something like a witness to this transaction. 
Where is she ?” 

u Ah, where is she ?” said Dick. “ Not here.” 

'‘Then she means mischief,” said Claude, “kind the sooner we now get away 
the better it will be for us, I am certain. We will leave directly, my friends.” 

“ And so will I,” said the young officer, “ although I cannot see what you 
can have to dread from M^s. White.*' 

I am soiry to say though,' said Clauae, “ that I and my friends see it very 
well, and perhaps when we get outside this house I will tell you ?” 

“ I can - tell you.now,”,said Sir Felix, pointing at Claude ; ir I can tell vou at 
once, if he won't be angry at it.” 

" I don’t want to know',” said the officer. “ If this gentleman and his friends 

have any secret to keep, it would be very ungenerous upon my part to seek to 
know it.” 

" Speak freely, Sir Felix,” said Claude, “ I don’t care what you say. Who 
do you think lam?” * 

*'I don,t think at all about it,” said the old knight; “but after all that has 
passed, now r , I know that you are Claude Duval the highwayman, andwou won't 
denvit.” 

m 

“ Claude Duval!” said the officer. “ Is that possible ?” 

4< S’ r Felix says so , 9 said Claude, “and I would advise you to believe him, 

sir. Do you think it quite out of the course of nature, that Claude Duval should 
do a kind action V* 

“ Oh, no, no »” 

‘‘Then do not be surprised at my name. It’s probable enough that you have 
eard more bad than good of me; but whenjyou hear me spoken of again, you can 
fay, that even the worst persons have, now and then, a kindly feeling, even towards 
strangers ; and so I will bid you good night.” 

“ No, no,” said fhe young lady ; “ we will not —we cannot part thus with him 
who has done us so much kindness.” 

The young officer took Claude’s hand, and said,— 

“Were you ten times a highwayman, you are my friend, and only say in 
what I can serve you.” j > j j 

• momen b and before Claude could reply, there w T as heard a great noise 

m the hall, and Jack, who for the last few moments had been to the door to listerr 
if any danger were at hand, said immediately,— 

It * s ^ rs * White, and she brings with her an armed force. We are in danger 
indeed, now.” 

Sir Felix full of dread of the conflict that he fancied was about to ensue, crept 

under the table at once, and there hid himself, while Claude and his companions 

drew their pistol*, .and were resolved to defend themselves to the very last 
extremity. . J 
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CHAPTER CCXXII. 

» 

i 

THE REFUGE AMONG THE PLAYERS.—CLAUDE’S DISGUISE. 

Dick glanced around him, and pointing to the inner room, in which the young 
bride had remained for the greater part of the evening, said,— 

“ Where does that room lead to ?’* 

“To a staircase,” said the young lady, “but that is all I know of it. Oh, fly 
from here, and we will stop your pursuers/* 

“ We will try it, at all events/' said the officer, drawing his sword ; “they 
shall not pass me without a fight for it/* 

“ My good sir/* said Claude, “ let me beg of you not to draw down upon 
yourself mischief—it cannot help us ; you had much better seem to be our foe, 
and yet in reality be our friend. Come on, Dick and Jack, and we’ll soon find 
where the staircase leads to/’ 

Claude snatched up a light from the table, !and dashed into the adjoining 
room, followed by his two friends; and it was well that they did so so soon 
as they did, for hardly were their backs turned, and the door of communication 
between the two apartments^ closed and locked, which Claude had the presence 
of mind to do, than Mrs. White, with eight well-armed men belonging to the 
constabulary, rushed into the apartment so lately occupied by the three friends. 

“ Where are they ? she cried, “ where are the three wretches ? Take them 
into custody at once, my good men; they are arrant thieves, I assure you. Knock 
them down, and if they resist ever so little, I advise you to shoot them. Oh, they 
are gone !" 

“.Quite gone, you see, madam/* said the officer. 

“ Oh, you low, poor wretch M know you well/ cried Mrs. White j “ you have 
not one penny piece to scrub upon another, exeept your pay, you know that well 
enough. How dare you interfere with me, sir, and my family arrangements V* 

“ You may make what family arrangements you like, madam/* said the cornet, 
<( so long as they only include yourself in their results and consequences ; but 
I certainly object to your making arrangements that involve your daughter's 
happiness/' 

“ You puppy !** 

The officers who had come into the room along with Mrs. White paid not the 
remotest attention to the little family squabble that was going on, but with great 
tact and skill, they began to search the room for the parties they came to appre¬ 
hend. After a little time, they espied poor Sir Felix under the table ; and the 
principal officer seizing him by the leg, cried in a loud voice of exultation to his 
comoaaions,— 

“Here’s one of them! here's one of them! I'll have him out in a 
minute—Come, come, let’s haye no resistance, sir ! that’s a sort of thing that 
* won't do here." . - , ■ " 

With this, poor Sir Felix was dragged out so roughly that he was for the 
moment deprived of the power of speech; but the moment Mrs. White saw him, 
she screamed out,— 

“ Why. that is Sir Felix ! That is the master of this house. Let him go in¬ 
stantly, you wretches !" 

“ The master of the house!” said the officer, who was much disappointed that 
he had caught nobody. “ Why, what the deuce does he mean then, by hiding 
under his own table 1" < 

“ That's no business of yours/* said Mrs. White, who guessed very well that 
was the fears of Sir Felix that had taken him to so .ignoble a place of refuge, 
ana was quite willing to come to his rescue. “You find the highwaymen; and 
if the officer, as he calls himself, who is as poor as Job, and as proud as Lucifer, 
don't be off directly, I will give you a guinea to turn him out of the house. 
Come away, you slut/' addressing het daughter. “ You know that you are Sir 
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Felix's wife, and you have no sort of business to be in the arms of another man. 
Come away, this moment/* 

Ct But Sir Felix has given me up, mother.” 

u Ob, dear, yes,” said Sir Felix, “ I don't want to have my throat cut, or 
my brains blown out, for a little chit of a girl, not I. If there's to be continual : 
squabbling and fighting about her, let her go : I don't want to see her face again.” I 


AN ADVENTURE WITH THE PLATERS AT ^UlLDFORD. 

Mrs. White gave a slight scream at this and flung herself upon a couch, as 
though she at least had made up her mind not to leave the house of Sir Felix if 
her daughter did ; and the officers, finding they were disappointed of their prey, 
and being quite convinced that no one was concealed in the room, tried to open 
the door of connection with the next apartment, but in vain. 
u Where does this lead to V* said one. 


No. 118 . 
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<tf Why, to where the people you want have gone, to be sure/’ said Sir Felix, 
« and I only hope you may catch them, for I shall feel no peace of mind until 
they are all three hanged 

The officers, upon finding the door locked, did not stop long to talk upon the 
matter, but proceeded with violent precipitation to break it open, in which, despite 
the remonstrances of Sir Felix, they in a few moments succeeded. The room was 
empty. 

The fact was, that Claude, the moment he and his two friends got into the next 
room and had locked the door, spoke to them in a low tone of voice, saying—• 

Let us pause a moment here, and listen ; one of our great objects will be to 
discover who they are that are after us. If they consist merely of some of the 
blockheads of the neighbourhood, our danger is by no means great; but if they 
are professional officers, we had better know it at once/’ 

With this view, in the propriety of which both Ja~k and Dick fully concurred, 
they all listened at the door of the room, and they soon heard enough to convince 
them that the men were officers, or at least the greater part of them. 

“ Come on, then ,’ y said Claude ^ “‘frightening will have no. effect upon them. 
It is only killing that would do,,and that is wh^afe we don’t like to* have recource 
to, except at a last extremity ; so let u$;be off at once and see if we cannot get 
out of the house by some means.” 

“ Our horses!” said Dick. 

cc Ay,’” said Jack, ct I fear for them., I r am half afraid to think of them, and 
I shalf not believe that we shall ev.e» possess them again until I feel myself 
mounted.” 


* 
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V Do not speak of the horses; just yet,** said Claude ; w let us hope for the f 
best,, and that we shall find them aL Mgfcfe in a little time.. At present, what we 
have to, do is to get out of the way of' the Philistine/ 91 ' 

As he spoke,. Claude;, wife the. candle still? in bit hind*, went towards a door at !! 
the farther* end of the lMfe? room,, and upon opening it,, h e found that it at once 
opened upon the. staircase? fesatr had been mentioned by the young bride, 

“ It ij* of very little consequence' to us*” he said, “ where this staircase may lead 
to ; our only chance of escaped* by it^ so down vre go.!* 

“ Very good** said Dick„ “'We will follow. 5 ' 

Claude ran down fee stairs, and found that they led to a room below, that ; 
seemed as if it had once been a library, from the shelves- that were all around it, | 
although seme old moth-eaten, mouldy-looking books, lying huddled together ; l 
uponthe ftbor, weremow the only, e.v,iden,cesk of its being devoted' to -suc-h & pur-JI 
pose. Stiff, as-. Ha was upon the grounds floor, it offered some facilities to ’ 
leaving the- house,, or at all events, it ought to do so. *'! 

« Come on,’* said Claude, after taking a brief glance round the room ., fi Come 
on. We wiR get out of this. Here is a door.” 


The door through which he passed led; into a kind of passage, and 4 at: the end of 
that was anofcherdOor that had the upper portion of it made of glass.. Through 
that was feeopen air ; but they found themselves in a part of the. grounds of 
house that they;were strange to. The most unlucky thing was* that-the. moments 
that door was. opened, there came a puff of wind through it that blew out: fee 
candle, so that they were in. comparative darkness, although fee; ni^fs was rather 
a lighter one than ordinary.. 

What in the name ofalLthat’s perplexing* are we to do. now said Dick. 

<f It’s like being set down in the^moon.” , 

“ Not quite so bad/’ said Claude. _ - j 

« Very nearly, though ; but we must go round the house till we find the stables. [ * 
Oh, that we were but mounted once again! That would be the thing for us. ( 
Then we should laugh at all this.” 

“ The time will come,” said Claude. “ Let us keep hereunder the shadow 
of the house. We r5ust get to the stables soon.” 

“Hilloa !” said a voice. 
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They all paused.; and Claude, as he levelled a pistol in the direction whence the 
voice came, said in a low but perfectly clear voice— 

“ Whoever you are, if you don’t come forward I will fire at you/ 

“Don't do that/* said the voice. “ It’s me, Sir Telix’s man. Don’t you know 
me, gentlemen P Lord bless you, don’t shoot me.” 

“Oh, it is you, is it? You have got back from London tolerably quick/’ 

“ Yes, and I advise you to leave this place tolerably quick. I know who you 
are now, and what you are ; but you came here on a good errand, and I’m as 
glad as possible you have saved that poor girl, and got the better of the old woman. 
Do you know that there is a party of officers in the house looking after you 
“ We do.” 


“ Very good. They have k>ld me to take the horses out of the stable, and send 
’em loose in the.paddock, so that you may not get ’em ; but 1 saddled them all 
three, and got’em nice and comfortable for you close at hand. Come after me, 
and Til soon take you to them.” 

“ How can we thank you ?” said Claude. 

“Oh, don’t mention that, only come on, and don’t lose any time about it, for 
there’s no knowing how soon they may come down, and be about our ears.” 

“ Dare we tr-ust this fellow ?” whispered Jack. 

“ Yes, implicitly,” said Claude. “ Come on. What money have you, Jack, 
about you?” . „ 

“ About thirty pounds.” 

“ Give it to me. Thank you. We can supply ourselves again, you know. 
Now, my good friend, go on towards the horses as quick as you can, and we 
will follow you/ 

The man went on rapidly, and came in a few moments to a fence made of oak 
pailings. There was a door in it, but no one who had not known of its existence., 
could, have observed it in that dim light. He, however, wrenched it open at once, 
and said— 


“ This way—this way ! Here are the cattle.” 

It was all right, for immediately upon passing through this little gate or door¬ 
way, they found the three horses ready for the road, and fastened to a ring in a 
post that was there for the purpose, 

“ Now I tell you what it is,’’ said the man, “ I don’t want to get into trouble, 
so you will be so’ good as to knock me down, you know, and pull this little oak 
door off its hinges, and then you can mount and be off, and all I can say is, good 
luck go with you.” 

“TThen I knock you down,” said Claude, “I hope somebody may serve me 
the same way. Take this as a small testimony of our gratitude to you for the 
efficient aid you have give us to-night.” * 

As he spoke, Claude placed in the man’s hands the thirty pounds that Jack 
had given to him. Dick and Jack had already mounted, and Claude was in the 
act of doing so, when a blaze of light flashed into the place, which was a little 
enclosed straw-yard, and a voice cried— 

“ There they are !—there they are ! Blaze away !” 

A couple of pistol-shots were fired at them, but did no damage, for nothing like 
an aim could be taken at such a time; and Claude at once closed the little oaken 
door. 


“Stoop in your saddles,” he said, “stoop — stoop, so as to keep your heads 
below the pailings.” 

“That’s impossible,” said Dick, as he rapidly dismounted. “ Get down, Jack, 
I or they will pick you off. The pailing is not near high enough to stoop below it. 
j All’s right/’ 

Bang! went another shot just as Jack got off his horse; and then Claude, whose 
anger was roused, said— 

“lam not going to stand thus to be shot at in this place, by a parcel of raga¬ 
muffin’s, as if one were a carrion. Is any one hurt ?* 

“ No—no!” they all said. 


? 
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" Very good. Then I promise those fellows that at the very next shot they 
favour us with, they shall have my double : barrel in return, and then they will 
find out how they like it.** 

" Pepper the rascals !” cried a voice. a I daresay you have killed some of 
them, my brave fellows.* 4 

Claude found that this voice came from an open window some distance off, 
at which, in the uncertain light, he saw a head just a little way projecting. The 
officers’that were outside the pailing had a large.stable lantern with them ; and 
now two more shots were fired at Claude and his frienda, that came crashing 
thiough the oak palling. 

" Pm flit, ,r ’.'said the servant. - r .. v •' 

“ And my horse is, I think/ 1 said Dick. 

Claudewas infuriattd at this; and taking aim at the head that projected from 
the window with one barrel of his double-barrelled pistol, he fired at it, A loud 
shriek testified to the success of the shot, and the head disappeared. The other 
barrel Claude discharged through the pailing at those who had the lantern. 

‘'Murder !” cried a voice, and* then all was still. 

“ I wonder how they feel after that ?” said Claude. The silence that ensued 
now had quite an ominous kind of feeling with it; and Clande endeavoured all 
ha could to pierce into the darkness, for the purpose of observing what his foes 
were about. Presently a voice said— 

“ Claude Duval, this is a foolish resistance to make to your capture. We know* 
vou well, and you have got Dick Turpin with yon, and some one else.. You 
must be taken, and you will only make your case worse by resisting. We have 
already sent off for more assistance." 

*' So have I," said Claude. 

"Come, come, don’t be foolish. Do you know that you have killed Mr. 
Smith, the officer 1” , ,-j >•; 

" Really, you don’t say so P” r . 

" Let me advise you, as a friend, to give yourself up, and advise your two friends 
to do so likewise; for if you don't, you won’t live another hour, for we have made 
up our minds to have you, dead or alive.” 

"Come and take me, then,” said Claude. 

After this, there was evidently a rather uneasy kind of consultation among the 
officers to know what to do, and Claude said in a low tone— 

" Did our friend say that he was hurt ? Speak—speak I” v 


*=■ CHAPTER CCXXIII.. 

• ' , . I • . \ 

THE ESCAPE TO THE ROAD, AKD THE VIGOROUS PURSUIT. 

« 

Thxse last words of Claude’s were addressed to the servant who had played so 
kind a part towards them ; but they were answered rather cheerfully. 

" I am hurt, but it ain’t much. It’s only a touch on the arm, that won’t do 
much mischief. Keep them in talk, Claude Duval, and T will get you out of 
this mess.’* 

" Can you P* 

“ I can and will, if you will trust the cattle to me/' 

"1 would trust you with my life.” 

"Then you three hold this place against the officers, if you can, for the next 
five minutes, and I warrant to take you comfortably out cf it by another route. 
I will pull down an iron hurdle here, and then we can get into the garden—the 
kitchen garden, I mean.” 

"I will help you,” said Jack. 

" Do; for I don’t think, with my arm rather queer, that I could get the hurdle 
up alone.” 
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Jack went with this man, who now behaved in so bold and generous a manner, 
and between them they went to work capitally. Claude, then, to coyer what was 
going on, thought it would be better to parley with the officers a little, so he 

said—' ' J r <r ’ ‘ r '**'*'" . . *” . 

• u Of course, if we were to give in. we could only expect the very worst treat- 
ment from you.’ . w ^ .... .. + 

“Ob, no—no—you are quite mistaken,” was the reply, “ We will say as 
little as possible'of the resistance you have made/.* ~ .. . 

“ But this Mr. Smiths death ?” / '* / 

“Oh, we will pretend that it was rather accidental than otherwise. Only give 
yourselves up, and you may depend upon the best of treatment from us. Wei 
are not at all vindictive; but you know as weir as we do, that we must do 

“ Yes, I am aware of that. ....... 

“ And you should think, too, what a poor chance you three have against eight 
of us. who are quite resolved in the matter, and must have you, dead or alive, 
somehow. Besides, we have sent for more help ; so you had better give in while 
you have a whole skin, than when you have a broken one. Come, come, be wise, 
arid give in." ; ' ...... J IV .'--\ '• > ' 

- a YVell, I will consult my friends for a few moments. As regards my6elf, I 
am always favourable to'doing the best I can,’ .. ' .. ., 

By this time, the man-servant of Sir Felix had taken away the three horses, 
and now he came close to Claude, and whispered in his ear~« 

•""Follow me quietly. They are all right/* . * ?! /J >. ... 

Upon turning suddenly round, Claude saw that bpth Jack and Dick were 
gone, and at the moment a rather uncomfortable feeling of loneliness came over 
him. : r;:w ‘ m 

"Are they safe ?” he said. ^ < f J t . -V ^;V 


“ Oh, quite, quite: follow me.” 
“ I will do so/' 


r 4{ *1 }'f? / ( !,**•> *J- ‘V *'/ m : h '& ~ ’ f 

*nfr -t :'y* *•*:* vT 


Claude followed the man. It was, perhaps, rather a risk to run, to put so 
much faith in one who was merely an utter stranger; but then, no ore was more 
in the habit 4 of trusting to others than was Claude Duval ; and he had found, 
by long experience, that it was the very best way of procuring their best 
services. . . / , ’ v , r -,' . /. 

The’man led him through the gap that he had made in the iron-hurdle fence, 
and then, by the tread, Claude felt that he was upon garden ground, for his feet 
sunk in at every step up to the ankles, and he said— 

“ Have we far to go V* 

"No. This way—this way/* 

Claude went on, and in a few moments he heard the voice of Dick 
saying— - • , .■ . r«, '• < » *, - ■ t • 

“ Is that you, Claude V* 

' “Yes—yes/' v - * •- - ** 

“I was afraid the Philistines had got you, and so was Jack. I have had the 
greatest difficulty in keeping him quiet. Here we are, all among the cabbages 
in the gaiden, mounted, and Jack has got your horse'by the bridle. I do 
think we shall give our friends on the other side of the pailings the go-bye 
yet.” 

“ Erasure we shall,” said Claude. 

*' Thank God I hear you speak again !*’ seid Jack/ 

“ Ah, Jack,” said Claude, “ you are always expecting the worst to come to us ; 
but I have great faith in my good luck. Now, which way.ate we to go, and 
what are we to do V* w * 

• 

" Let me lead your horses clear of the garden,” said the man, ' 4 and then you 
may all tluee go off at a gallop, if you like, as soon as possible ; for it will be in 
the main road that I shall lead you to, and all the mischief will be a little knock¬ 
ing about of the vegetables, which won't much matter.” 
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As he spoke, this'man—without whose aid the escape of Duval and his friends 
from that place would have been a very dangerous and critical affair—took hold 
of the bridle of Claude’s horse, and led the creature over sonn of the beds in the 
garden, totally heedless of the crushing and displacing effec's the horse’s hoofs 
upon the various vegetables that were growing there. This kind of progress 
lasted about five minutes, and then they came to another oak palling. 

“Wait a moment/ 5 said the guide. ‘' There is a door here that I will open 
for you directly.” 

He did so, and then Claude, s.s he passed out of the garden, found, by the firm, 
hard tread of the horse, that he was on the high road. A feeling of intense satis¬ 
faction came across him upon fceiDg assured of this fact, and he said— 

“ All’s right at last. Let me but be mounted, and upon the road, and I 
look upon whatever may happen as only in the regular course of events. Come 
on, Dick and Jack.” 

They both emerged from the garden, and then Claude turned to the man, and 
said— 

“I hope, my friend, that we shall meet again. Let me have the pleasure of 
shaking hands with you.” 

“ Excuse me offering you the left one, then, for the right don’t feel very com¬ 
fortable just now.” 

* ( Ah, it is in that you were wounded 2" 

“It is ; but I have stopped ihe bleeding, I think, with my handkerchief, so it 
won’t do me much harm.” 

“ I sincerely hope not. Good-by.” 

“ Good- by to you all. Don’t wait. Ail’s right, you may depend, in the house ; 
so he off at once.” 

Claude gave the reins to his steed, and off he went, closely followed by Jack 
and Dick; but they" had not gone far when they became quite conscious that 
some one well mounted was pursu : ng them, or if not pursuing, was coming 
sharply upon the same road. 

“ Do you hear that, Claude ?” said Dick. 

(i I do. Let us listen. Just draw up half a momet.” 

They did so, and then Jack cried— 

“ There are two.” 


“Yes,” said Claude, a I hear the tread of two horses. I don't like a race. I 
propose that we draw up to the road-side and listen. We will wait for the 
comers, be they whom they may ; but don’t do anything hastily, whatever you 
do—I mean as regards tte use of your pistols, Dick, vVe have had fighting 
enough, I think, for a day, or rather night, already.” 

“ Quite enough.” 

The two horses came rapidly up, and although our friends were quite in the 
shadow'of some trees, yet, as we have said, it wa3 rather a light night, so that 
those who were riding upon the road could hardly miss seeing them, if they 
were looking about at all. 

‘‘Hilloa! who is there?” cried a voice. 

“ A friend,” said Claude, “if you like to think so, and pass on ; but a foe if 
you like to make him one.” 

“ Ah, I know that voice surely.” 

“And I,’’said seme one in female tones; “it is our gallant friend, Claude 
Duval, I feel assured.” 

"Upon this, Claude and his friends emerged from the shadow, and they saw 
that the mounted persons were none other than the young officer and his lady 
love. 

“ I am quite pleased,” said the officer, i( to find you safe upon the road. I was, 
indeed, afraid that your enemies would prove too many for you. I trust that 
you are not hurt at all V 9 

’ - “ No, we are pretty well; but, you see, we have left our foes the field all to 
themselves, preferring a prudent retreat. Are you for London ?” 
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" Yes; and if you are for that road, pray ride with us. Sir Felix, after you 
were gone, tried to fight it out with me, and I am afraid he has done himself no 
good by the attempt. I have had some trouble, too, with Mrs. White, who 
would interfere. But here we are at last, safe and sound, aad I don’t think 
they will find it very easy now to get their loved one away from me again.” 

u I don’t think they will. But pray ride on, sir, and take with you our good 
wishes. You will not find that our company upon the road will redound much 
to your credit." 

"But I am, I hope, far above paltry feelings of that sort. You and your 
friends have done me a great service, and I will not fail to acknowledge it in all 
places, and under all circumstances, that may require. So ride on with us I 
begofyou, without further scruple, or we shall take it amiss if you don’t.” 

“’Oh ! listen, listen," said the young girl, “ I hear some people coming; do you 
not?—L : sten now ! the regular tread of horses’ feet comes plainly on my ears.” 

lt And upon mine, too," said her lover. “I am rather surprised, but it 
strikes me I can hear the clank of military accoutrements too; how can that be, 
though? There is no barracks or military station nearer than Hounslow, I think." 

“That is not very far off/’ said Claude; “ we have even reason to believe that 
the officers who thought fit to beleaguer us at the lodge, finding we made a stouter 
resistance than they anticipated; sent for some help, and it is likely enough that 
it has been to Hounslow Barracks.” 

“ If so, then/*'said the officer, “ this party that is approaching is a sergeant’s 
guard of cavalry, that the commanding officer at Hounslow has thought proper 
to send-in aid of' the civil power.”' 

“ There’s very little doubt of it,” said Dick. 

The young officer mused for a moment or two, and then he said, 7 — 

“Keep by me ; you have done me a great service. Without her who is now 
with me, and from whom I will not part while life remains to me, I should 
have passed but a miserable existence., I will now endeavour to repay some small 
portion of the c ebt of gratitude that I owe you.” 

“ What would you do ?” 

“*P would; and I will save you from a contest with these soldiers, if they are 
bound for the lodge. Trot gently on, and be under no sort of apprehension : I 
can and will do it.”"' j 

“ We should be sorry/' said Claude, “if you did {yourself any' personal 
injury by interfering in our behalf. We have a thousand chances of escape. 
Rule on, sir, and leave us to our own resources/’ 

“ Oh, no, no !” cried the young lady, <l that must not and shall not be done. 
You shall be protected. I wish it with all my heart.” 

“ And your wish is a, law, my darling," said the young officer; “so l am sure 
our friends will not say another word about it, but permit me to act as J wish, \ 
and as you wish, in the little affair.”’ j j 

“It would be absurd and ungrateful of me,” said Claude, “further to refuse 
so great a kindness/'' 

“ Hush—they come !” 

Clat’ering on in the middle of the road, came five mounted dragoons, and a 
sergeant. A very few moments would have brought them close to Claude and 
his friends. By the side of the sergeant rode a man in plain costume. This 
was no doubt the officer who had been sent by his comrades lo request the aid of 
the commanding officer at Hounslow. The young cornet rode up to the troop, and 
in a loud clear voice cried— 1 ■ 

“Hat!" 

The soldiers drew up in a moment. 

“Sergeant, what is this party about?” said the officer. “I think you belong 
to my regiment, do you not ?” 

The sergeant at cnce saluted the young officer, and riding up to him, he looked 
at him as well he could in the dim light, and saw quite enough of him to convince ? 
himself that he was one of his officers. * f 
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CHAPTER CCXXIV. 

THE THREE FRIENDS FAIRLY ON THE ROAD AGAIN. 

Upon the discovery that this was an officer in his own regiment, the sergeant 
at once gave up all authority in the matter, and was ready to act upon any orders 
he might name. 

l< I have no wish to interfere with the duty you are upon,” said the officer. 
u Go on at once, sergeant." 

The sergeant saluted the officer, and then gave the word to the guard to pass 
on. The officer looked as as though he were rather mystified at what was going 
on, and pointing to Claude and his companions, it was evident that he said some¬ 
thing to the sergeant concerning them; but the latter only shook his head, and 
went clattering on. 

" We are indebted to you, sir/’ said Claude, <( for our escape from this danger. 
It was a serious one.” 

“ How much more am I indebted to you !” 

Well, if you think that, we are even, so be it; but we must positively not 
embarrass you any longer by our presence. I can easily comprehend the kind and 
honourable feeling you have towards us, but it would be very base upon our 
parts to take further advantage of it, to your, perhaps, great prejudice. We will 
now hid you adieu.” 

“ If you will, at this juncture, bid us good-by,” said the officer, C( I cannot 
say anything that ought to stay you ; but you now know my name, and you know 
my regiment, so that you can have no difficulty in finding me ; and let me hope 
that you will not scruple to do so, if I can be of any service to you.” 

ts I will remember that. Farewell !” 

Both Dick and Jack cried “ Farewell 1" and then, without waiting for another 
word from the young officer, they all three dashed down a lane that was close at 
hand. 

The entrance to that little lane—it was so very dark—looked like the entrance 
to some cavern. 

“ Well,” said Dick, f ‘we are well out of that affair, at all events; and there 
is one great satisfaction connected with it, that we did not go into the adventure 
for any mercenary motives.” 

Cf Certainly we did not,” said Jack; Cl but I should like very well to know 
where .this lane leads to. Can you enlighten us at all upon that rather interesting 
subject, Claude ?” 

u Not I.” ' 

“ Humph ! Then, perhaps, the sooner we get out of it the better.” 

c< Every lane. Jack, has an end of some sort, and no doubt ti is one is no ex¬ 
ception to the rule. I was particularly anxious to get out of the high road, for I 
could not help feeling that we were a very serious encumbrance to that young 
officer, although his gentlemanly and grateful feelings prevented him from saying 
as much; sol really took the turning just because it presented itself, without 
having the smallest idea cf where it lead to.” 

What’s that ?” said Dick, suddenly. 

“ What’s what 

“ Oh, it’s a light a little way on in advance, I see." It is having quite a fight 
with the coming daylight, to make itself visible. It seems to proceed from some 
cottage window, don’t you think, Claude ? Just take a good lock at it.” 

Claude paused, and shading his eyes with ^his hands, he gazed earnestly in the 
direction of the light, and then he said— 

“ It is the reflection of a fire-light, I think, darting out into the air, through 
a little latticed window. At all events, it shows that somebody is up and ikirring 
from whom we can ascertain where we are.” 

** Push on, then,” said Dick. 

In about five minutes tlipy came to a pretty*looking cottage; but whether 
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was the lodge entrance to some estate, or a cottage of itself, merely built in the 
lane, they could not decide. Claude, however, raised his voice, crying out-* 

“ Hilloa !—hilloa ! Anybody at home ?° 

An old woman appeared at the door of the little dwelling, and, to the surprise 
•of Claude, she said— 
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THE. SCUFFLE WITH THE CROWD IN THE VILLAGE OF EALING. 


ci A, B, C. One, two, three, and take it out of that.” 

The three friends looked at each other, and then they looked at the old 
woman, after which Claude said— 

“Perhaps it’s rather an ungracious question to ask you, old lady; but, are 
you mad, or have you had a little drop too much very early tkis morning ?** 
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The old woman immediately retired into the cottage,f and closed the door with- 
a bang, without, deigning to say another word to Claude and his companions. 

“ This is rather funny/’ said Dick. “ What do you make of it, Claude ? What 
does it mean ?” 

“ I don’t know—I suppose she is cracked.” 
u Possibly,” said Jack, rather drily. 

“ At all events, I will have her out again/’ said Duval, as he leant from his 
saddle, and began banging at the door with the handle of his riding whip.— 
“ Hilica, old dame ! Hilloa ! your society is so delightful, that we want a little 
more of it—Hilloa! House—house ! Come out—come out !” 

Rap, rap, rap, went the heavy handle of the riding whip, and then the window 
was opened suddenly, and a jug of water was dashed out, which missed Claude, 
and fell right over Jack. 

" Take that/’ said the old hag, “'and [perhaps you will get a little worse, if 
you don’t be jogging while you may.” 

ci Come, come, old lady,” said Claude, “you have got hold of the wrong cus-j 
tomers to try any threats upon. We have made up our minds to ask you a civil 
question, and we will not only ask it, but we will have an answer to it likewise, or 
we will have your cottage down about your ears.” 

“ Confound the old hag,” said Jack, “ she has drenched me/’ 

“ What’s your question, idiot?” cried the old woman. 

“Ah! now you are talking to yourself, old girl. Why, I suppose, you were, 
with Noah in the aik, you are so*old and hag-like, or are you one of the original 
witches in Macbeth?” ggTa 

I onlywusb I had a gun. I’d soon let you know what J am, and what I 
was, too.” 

“ Oh, you can threaten, can you P Well, as you are such a nice [comfortable 
old girl, we will dismount and step inside the little cottage for a while. I want a 
rest.” 

“ You shall not—you dare not V 9 

“ Oh, but we will; and as for daring, we are rather used to that, as you’will, 
sse. Come, comrades, let us bestow a little of our company upon this sour crab, 
of an old woman. It will be quite a piece of Christian charity to do so, I feel 
assured/^ I 

“ You wretches, -what do you want here ? Do you fancy I keep open house for 
such vagabonds? T do believe you are highwaymen.” 

“You don’t say so ?” cried Claude, as he dismounted, and fastenedhis horse's 
bridle to the branch of a walnut tree that grew close to the hedge-row. l< Why, 
you must he quite a witch, old lady. Now, to my mind, there-is nothing in 
nature half so well worth the studying as a real good old-fashioned, vicious, 
carping, snarling, old woman.” 

As Claude advanced, the old hag retreated into the cottage, and with a pas¬ 
sionate vehemence, which showed how ill-regulated the disposition of that aged 
female must have always been, she commenced throwing at Claude and his 
friends everything she could lay hands upon in the cottage, quite heedless of 
whether they were articles that would break or not. 

“ Oh/’ said Claude, “ that’s it,.is it ? You want to get the crockery all outside 
do you ? All's right. Let’s’help her, my friends.^ We ought always, you know, 
to lend a helping hand to the aged.” i 

Jack, who had already had a taste of the old woman's passion, in the shape of 
the jug of cold water that had been thrown over him, had no objection to revenge 
himself a little, and Dick entered into the affair for the fun of the thing. They all 
three set to work, and in about five minutes they had cleared the cottage, and the 
lawn was strewed with the fragments of crockery of all descriptions, and broken 
articles of furniture. The last things that Claude threw out was a large earthen¬ 
ware pitcher, and that he sent slap though the latticed window. 

Saucepans, pots; kettles, a warming-pan, all followed, and at the last* the old 
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woman got desperate, and feeling herself fairly]conquered, she sat down on the 
floor, and shrieked with passion. 

“ Now/' said Claude, very gently, “ you will, perhaps, answer me the quiet 
civil question I wished to ask you at first ?” 

“ Oh, you odious wretches !” 

44 Where does this lane lead to ?” • 

44 I'll have you all hanged, I will!” 

Ci Where does this lane lead to ?” 
lC I won’t tell you !” 

" You won’t? Very good. I didn’t see those few little glazed prints on the 
wall. Out with ’em, Jack.’’ 
u There they go.” 

The old woman sprang to her feet, and eatching up the fender, she began to lay 
about her with it with savage fury. Claude got out of /he way as best he could, 
and then, watching his opportunity when she was near to the window, he tilted 
her out of it, fender and all, on to a little flower border that was underneath it. 
Then, resting his arras on the sill, he said— 

“ Now, old lady, where does this lane lead to?” 

She scrambled up again, and seizing a garden rake, she began to poke it in at 
the window, with the hope of doing them some injury, but Claude quickly disarmed 
her of it, and then said, quite gently, and in a soft, gentle tone of voice— 

“ Old lady, where does this lane lead to ?” 

“ Why, what’s all this ?” cried Dick, suddenly. 

All what ?” said Jack. * * 

Claude glanced round, and he saw that Dick had opened a cupboard in the 
wall, from which had tumbled out to the floor of the cottage a quantity of costly 
dresses for females. There were shawls, mantles, slippers, flowers for the hair, 
bracelets, girdles, and, in fact, every description of wearing apparel; and among 
the lot, a quantity that seemed to have belonged to mere girls. 

At the sight of this discovery, the old woman uttered a cry of dismay, and fell 
flat upon her face. 

“What is the meaning of it all?” said Claude; 44 is the old devil a fence, 
after all?” ° • ■ 

“No ; surely not,” said Dick ; 44 she would get no business out here, and, be¬ 
sides, this is not the sort of property. This looks as if all the young girls in the 
parish had been robbed of something. It’s quite past my comprehension alto¬ 
gether/' 

“And mine,” said Jack. 

“ And, I am afraid/ said Claude, “I must say mine. However, this discovery 
seems to have quieted her down a bit, at all events. She has fainted, I do think. 
Let’s pick her up and bring her in ; at all events, she has made a grand fight of it, 
and considering that she must have known that there was not a very good chance 
for her against three men, she carried on the war pretty well.” 

“It was all temper,” said Jack. “But I could have forgiven her everything 
but the cold water business.” 

64 Ah, Jack! that seems to have thrown cold water upon your feelings in the 
matter. Bring her in, Dick* for let her be what she may, in temper or in conduct, 
she is yet a woman, and as such, entitled to some care from us.” 

44 Agreed,” said Dick ; 44 and all she has done is her own violence. We have 
been careful not to touch her, I am sure, the stupid old pump ! How the deuce 
she became possessed of all these clothes is a mystery to me, They are far beyond 
anything one might expect to find here,” 

Dick, however, picked the old woman up and brought her into the now dilapi¬ 
dated cottage. They placed her as comfortably as circumstances would admit 
upon the little ’miserable truckle-bed, which was about the only article that had 
not been thrown out into the lane ; and then Dick dashed some water upon her 
face, and she slowly opened her eyes. 

“ Hilloa,” he said, 44 are you better V* 
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4t Yes. Oh, God, yes P 

Do you know where you are ?’’ said Claude. - j-t _; v ^ 

“ Yes—yes, I do now.” 

44 Then where does this lane lead to ?” 

Neither Dick nor Jack could restrain their laughter at the pertinacity with 
which Claude stuck to his, question • and the woman, after looking at him for a. 
moment or two in silence, said, 

“ To Wooksom.” 

“ Oh, I know that,” said Dick. “ It is a little village of not much more than 
a dozen houses." 

“ Very good,” said Claude. “ Now that she has answered me, I am quite con¬ 
tent ; but if I had worried her for the next hour or two I would have made her 
tell me. I shall be off now, for to tell the truth, we have wasted too much time 
here already.” 

4t Shall we ask her about the cupboard full of clothing V * said Dick in a whisper- 
to Jack. 

“ Ah, do.’ ! 

“ I say, old girl, how came you by all these things that seem to belong to young 
ladies’ wardrobes, eh? We are rather cuiiousto know ; and if it is a secret, we 
won’t let it go any further.” 

“Mercy! Mercy!* said the old wonran, “ I suffer enough. Oh, do not drag 
me to a prison. Oh, have mercy upon me ! If you are, as I suppose you are,, 
the officers of justice, spare me or kill me. But I cannot tell : I am bound by 
such solemn oaths, that it would be perdition to break them. Oh, no—no, I can> 
die, but I will tell nothing.” 

“ Oh, she is mad-^quite mad,” said Claude. “Let us come away. If she 
were to tell us any long story, I should not believe it. Come along, my friends p 
the best thing we can do is to leave her to herself." 

“ Hark !” said Dick. “ A horseman is coming at full speed down the lane. 
Do you not hear it?” 

“ I do,” cried Claude, as he rushed into the lane just as a horseman drew up- 
at the door of the cottage. 

“ Well met,” he cried ; and then Duval saw that it was the young officer to 
whom he had done such good service. He handed to Claude a small folded 
paper. 

“ Take this,” he said ; “it is from her whom you rescued from a fate worse 
than death, and I have to tell you that the whole country-side is now up in arms 
against you. If you follow the directions contained in the paper you now have, 
you will find a secure asylum for a little time. Adieu ; I must be off again.” 

Without, then, waiting for a word of thanks, the young officer put his horse to 
a gallcp, and went towards the high-road again. 


CHAPTER CCXXV. 

' 

THE MYSTERY OF THE COTTAGE REMAINS A MYSTERY FOR THE PRESENT; 

“To horse !'* cried Claude. 44 1 think that the sooner we get away from here 
the better. There is much danger now in this neighbourhood, and the daylight 
has all but fairly come.” 

When he was meuuted, Duval looked at the folded paper, and found upon it,, 
written with-pencil in evident haste, the following words 
“ To my friend, C. D. 

“ I have abundant reason to know that you are environed by danger, 
and that more than ordinary means will be used for the purpose of capturing your¬ 
self and friends. My mother and Sir Felix will use every means for the purpose 
o destroying you. I, thereftre, beg that you will take special warning, and do as 
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I ask you. Go to Guildford, and when you get there, inquire at the theatre for 
Mr. Clare. He is my brother, and for my sake wilL do anything he can for you. 1 
You may be quite certain, at all events, of getting with him an asylum that will 
provide you against any immediate evil consequences. I need not subscribe my¬ 
self anything but one who feels how much you have befriended her,” 

Claude read this note to his friends, and then added,— 

44 What do you both advise upon this ? Shall we obey its counsel V ’ 

“I would," said Jack; “ehe cannot f< r one moment mean otherwise than for 
our good; and the young officer would assuredly not have ridden back to bring you 
that message, Claude, if he had not felt well assured of the emergency of the 
case/’» 

“That I believe. What do you think of it, Jack ?* 
a I vote for Guildford.** 

“ Very well: I own that my own inclination likewise points that way. Be it 
so. Tbis Mr. Clare may assist,us for his sister’s sake. At all events/if we go 
among the players, it will be a new phase in'our existence, and promises a little 
change to us. The only question is how to get there, for I must confess that I 
don’t know the way.” 

- “ Nor I,” said Dick. 

“ But I do,” said Jack ; rt after the name of the little village, which the old 
woman mentioned, I know pretty well where we are; and I think if you both 
follow me, I can lead you to Guildford.** 

14 Lead en f Jack, then,*’ said Claude , <4 although I do think it is a pity to leave 
this place without ascertaining all about the mystery of that old woman in the 
1 cottage, for that there is some great mystery connected with her I feel assured.** 
“Not a doubt of it;’* said Dick, u but if I mistake not, it is one of those mys¬ 
teries that will keep ; and I shall be the first to propose a return to her cottage 
when this hot pursuit of ours is over, even if we should be at the trouble of 
throwing all her crockery into the Une again.” i 

“Or of buying her a new lot,” said Claude. “ We will follow you. Jack, if 
you please." j 

The old woman had recovered from her swoon, but she did not stir off the bed 
upon which they had laid her, so that they had no interruption from her, but off 
they went at a good pace down the lane in the direction of the little village that 
she had mentioned in answer to Duval’s inquiries, which he had persisted- in 
under such extraordinary circumstances. - * I 

At the pace they went, they were very soon quite clear of the lane, and then, 
upon turning an angle, formed by a splendid group of chestnut trees, they came at 
once upon the little village which had been mentioned. From that poin*, there 
was a capital view over ihe surrounding country for a very considerable distance. 

“ There* s our road,” said Jack, pointing in the direction of a clump of trees 
that stood by the edge of a winding road that the morning sun was just faintly 
shining upon. 

“ All’s right, then,” said Claude. “ We can push on. How far is it. Jack, 
do you think, to Guildford ?** 

“ About eight miles,** said Jack “ But hold my horse, Claude, and I will get 
upon yonder bank and take a long look round the country. I think if there are any 
persons in eight, one will see them for some miles off in the clear morning air, 
from such a height as yonder is. It will be as well to know." 

Claude aceordingly held Jack’s horse, while he clambered up to a bank that rose** 
some fifteen feet above the level of the road, and then, while he steadied himsel 
by a good grasp upon the lowest arm of a stunted oak, he took a long look around 
him. 

“Do you see anything?" said Claude. 

“ I do—I do. There are two distinct parties coming down separate roads* 
They look each of them strong enough, too, to give us some trouble ; but they are 
a good mile off yet.” 

“ Only a mile ? Are they mounted, Jack ?" 




“Yes i and well mounted, too. 

'•'Then, we have not a great deal of time to spare. Come down. Jack,.and let 
us be off at once, for I have no fancy to be taken nor killed upon this fine fresh 
morning.” . I 

| .Jack was in the saddle again in a moment or two, and without another word of 
hesitation, off he went in advance, putting his horse to a sort of half gallop, while 
Claude and Dick kept close after him. 

At the rate at which they rode, they got over the ground well, at the same time 
that they did not so much distress themselves to prevent them from making a 
grand start for a mile or two upon any emergency that might arise to call for such 
an exertion. The road wound round the little village; but after that, it was straight 
and clear, and lor the most part bordered by tall banks upon either side, down 
which was a luxuriant growth of shrubs. | 

In this way, without exchanging a word, they went about two miles, and it was 
no small satisfaction to Claude to see that Jack did not for a moment hesitate, for 
that to him was a good proof that he knew the road perfectly well,. 

Then, Jack drew in a moment-, and looking round, he said— 

“ The nearest way is over a hill. It makes a difference of more than half a mile 
to skirt it, but then we are out of sight in the hollow, and in sight on the rise,” 
“ Skirt the hill, then, by all means,” said Claude. 

“Very good. I think, myself, it is the best; but I thought I would mention, it 
to you, that's all.'* ! 

“All’s right, Jack !** 

Jack now abruptly turned to the left, and plunged down a narrow lane, that was 
so thickly studded with trees on each side, that they met overhead, and, although 1 
it was really then broad daylight, involved the place in a kind of dim and dubious 1 
twilight. The road was very damp and sloppy, too. 

“ This/' said Claude to Dick, “ is, no doubt, a pretty and romantic spot in 
the mid-day heats of summer, 5 ’ > | 

“ Delightful enough ! But what’s the matter with. Jack ? He has come to a 
dead stop.” | 

They were soon by the side of Jack, and they found that the obstacle to bis 
further progress consisted of a hurdle, drawn right across the middle of the lane, 1 
On the other side was a man in a smock-frock, with a pitch-fork in his hand, 1 
which he held in a threatening attitude. .. j 

- a What’s the meaning of this V 9 cried Claude. 

** Why just that you may go over the hill/' said the fellow. "/This here lane,- 
you see, goes through a part of my farm ; and I and my missus have made up’our 
minds to stop it up. The parish say as how they will go to law with I, but I 
don’t mind; I’ll go to law with the parish.” 
u Come—come, don’t be a fool.” 

c< Yes I will: I have put up thesen hurdles here, and out yonder I have put up 
thosen hurdles there, and here I stands ; I means to do what I likes; and here’s 
my muck-fork, and danged if I don’t put it into anybody as comes here.” 

u Come—come, my friend, here’s a guinea ; get ouCof the way at once like a 
good fellow.” 

“ I bean’t a good fellow, and 1 don’t want a guinea.” r 

u Oh, then, you will be a fool ?” 

” Yes, I will.” 

“ Then, my friend, I have to tell you that we intend to pass this way, whether 
you like it or not.” 

Upon this, the countryman'put himself into a ludicrous posture of defence with 
the pitch-fork, so that Claude and his friends could hardly forbear laughing at' 
him, although there was really no time to lose, as they wished to make what pro¬ 
gress they could in as short a time as possible. 

“Once more I ask yon,” said Claude,in a civil manner, to move aside. 
Letting us pass will not affect your quarrel with the parish; for we are perfect 
strangers in this neighbourhood, and may very likely never be in it again,” 
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No—no, 1 know better ; you have been put on this here job by Muster 
Nicholls the ovetseer; but here I be, and here’s my muck-fork, and I’m danged- 
I’ll give thee a poke with it as thee won’t like if thee comes here.” 

- « Very good, then, as we are determined to pass, I will shoot you; I am very 
reluctant to do it, having already shot a man this morning who offended me; but 
if you will have it, it is your own fault.” 

With this, Claude took a pistol from his pocket, and without waiting for the 
astonished farmer to say a word upon the subject, he fired at him, taking care 
only just to miss his head. 

The effect of this was so astounding, that for a moment or two the fellow stood 
with his pitch-fork in an attitude as though he had been transformed to stone, and 
then, with a roar like that of some bulhcalf, down he fell flat upon bis back. 

f ‘ We can jump it,” cried Claude, and giving his horse his bead, away he went 
over the fence. 

Jack and Dick followed quickly; and leaving the farmer speechless upon his 
back with his pitch-fork above him, they went at the next hurdle-fence which he 
had put up, and cleared that likewise. 

They were now half way round the hill over which the conservator of the rights 
of his farm had been so anxious that they should pass, and they enjoyed a hearty 
laugh at the consternation of the farmer. Claude,'when they got right round the 
hill, got half way up a tree and found that they had distanced the parties that 
were in search of them ; but he fancied that there \vas a suspicious collection of 
people a little way in advance of where they were. 

“ Jack,” he said, “ is there no way to Guildford but by the high-road ? Can we* 
not get there in any other way than by going right on, for there are people that I 
think we may as well avoid, in advance of us ?” 

" Then we must fry the meadows, Claude. I know we can get across them, al¬ 
though the horses may give us some little difficulty. We can but try it, though.” 

** fVe will,.Jack. We can surely make our way through a hedge, if it should 
be absolutely necessary so to do. Gome on ; lam for the meadows, if you can act 
as a guide to us across them.” 

“ I can do that.” 

“Then, do it by all means ; for the more I look at those who come in advance 
of us, the more I dislike them. There is certainly some consultation going on, 
and as we are very likely.to be the subjects of discourse, I should like to get as far 
off from the council as I possibly can.” 

“ And I,” said Dick. 

Jack, without more ado, now began to unfasten the first gate they came to, 
that upon the side of the road upon which lay their route, and by the aid of one 
of his picklocks, be soon succeeded in opening the padlock with which it was 
secured, and swung the gate open. 

“ I don't think,” he said, “ it is above a mile-and-a*half now across the fields 
to Guildford, if it be so much. Come on, Claude. This will, after all., perhaps, 
be the very best way of reaching that town, if we can do it sharply.” i 

tc Every place has its disadvantages,” said Dick, ie as well as its advantages ; 
and we cannot expect this one to be without them. We certainly avoid our \ 
foes who are in advance ; but, I think, we give those who are in our rear a little 
chance of observing us.” 

te Doubtless,” said Claude; “ but, I think, we may, haying such a start of 
them, outstrip them tolerably easy; so that, after all, their progress through the i 
meadows, has, I think, its good features to a greater extent than its bad ones.” 

“ That’s likely enough. Speed will be everything.” 

They now got oa in a very peculiar manner, indeed. When they came to a 
meadow that was of sufficient extent, without a fence, to enable them to do so, 
they went at a gallop across it, and where 'the fence was not a particularly bad 
one, they leaped it, and went right on without pausing. Upon occasions, how¬ 
ever, where the fence was high and straggling, and beyond the power of a horse, 
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jwith his rider, to go over it, they rapidly dismounted, and soon oroKe away suffi- 1 
cient of it to enable them to get the horses through a gap. 

By this means, and by not pausing for a moment to consider how they were 
getting on, they made good progress, and upon arriving at the top of a little hill/ 
Jack pointed in advance, and cried — 

" There’s Guildford,” 

"Why, we have not above two 01 three .meadows to cross,” said Dick. “It 
■will be awkward now if we ome plump upon somebody's garden at the end of 
these fields.” 

“If we do,” said Claude, “ the somebody will have to put up with the incon¬ 
venience of our going through it, for now it would be madness for us to turn 
iback.” . i 

“ If we did,” said Jack, <f it would be into the arms of our foes, for behold ! 
they, too, have taken to the fields, and are making what speedjthey can towards 
this point.” 


v 

• i 


CHAPTER CCXXVI. 


CLAUDE AND HIS FRIENDS FIND SAFETY AMONG THE ACTORS AT 

GUILDFORD. ’ '* 

- f t i 

As Jack spoke, lie pointed to the portion of the fields where the officers were 
actually coming on as quickly as possible, and in the course of a very few minutes 
must have reached .them. . .. . 

“ Ah, indeed,” said Claude, “ there is no time to lose.” 

“ Not a moment,” said Dick'. . . 

The next fence they came to was one which, if they had not been in so great a 
j hurry, they 'would have found it the safest thing to dismount at, and make a gap 
through ; but now Claude resolved to put his horse upon its metal, and try the 
leap. He did it successfully. r 

It is well known that nothing induces a horse to do anything half so well as 
seeing another do it, and the consequence was, that both Jack and Dick likewise, 
succeeded in clearing the fence in good style, although it is probable enough that j 
under less urgent circumstances they might not have succeeded in doing so. 

“ All’s right V* asked Claude. ^ . . 

«Yes—yes.” * • 

Then we are tolerably safe, I think ; for if they can get over that they are 

much better mounted than I think them.” . ! 

jf; ” It is not likely,”< said Dick. “ While they are making a gap to get through, 
we shall be off and away.” 

There was but one field now between them and the outskirts of the town of 
Guildford. ,< Claude had rather dreaded that .their course might take them to some| 
enclosure which they might not be able to pass through, and to skirt it might, 
indeed be a serious waste of time; but luckily for them, such was not the fact. 
They merely found a straggling wooded fence thrown across the end of a half* 

| .finished street which led directly into the town. . 
j “ Is this our place of destination, then, JackJ” said Claude, 
r “It is; this is Guildford.” 

“ Good. It strikes me that we have about ten minutes to spare, and it is to be 
hoped that will suffice to reach the theatre, which I presume there will be no 
great difficulty in doing.” 

! “ There ought to be none. Let us ask this boy. Hilloa! my lad—where is 

<lhe theatre V 9 

u Lor!” said the boy, earing at Jack'wi hall his eyes. Be ye player folks, ehi* 

“Yes, my boy. AlPs right.” 

“ Why then, it is down along side o’ the White Horse, and then you turn 
^ ground by Green’s piggery, and you comes bump agin it.” 
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“ Why, what a dear lad you are. If you will run on before, and find out for 
us the White Horse and Green’s piggery, I dare say we shall muster a few half- 
pence among us.” 

“Oh, won’t I!” 

At this moment a young man stepped up, and said—* 
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CLAUDE FINDS THE INSENSIBLE BOY NEAR THE HAUNTED MANSION. 

•* 

“ Pardon ire, gentlemen; but I think I heard you ask for the theatre just 
now. is it so \ 

^o';It is,” said Claude, interposing, “ and we want a Mr. Clare that belongs 
Mr. Clare, gentlemen? Why, I ana that person. My name is Clare. 
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What can you possibly want with me? Pardon me for feeing so abrupt; but I 
really did think I was quite unknown in this part of the country." 

f< So you are, probably; but if you will cast your eyes on that note, you will 
see that we have been sent to you.” 

With this, Claude handed the young man the note which the officer had 
brought to him in the lane. 

c ‘ Good Heavens !” he said, tf it is from my poor sister. I heard that she was 
being forced into a most unwelcome match by our mother, who, I grieve to say, 
is not all that a mother should be. By this note I see, gentlemen, she recom¬ 
mends you to my care. In what possible way can I aid you ?" 

“ By protecting us for a few hours only. We have had the good fortune to 
perform a signal service for your sister, the particulars c f which I will inform you 
of at greater leisure. Let it now suffice, that on account of that service we are 
hotly pursued, and that, if taken, our lives are not worth much. Can you by any 
means hide us, or disguise us, until the men who are on their route to Guildford 
have left it, and-given up the idea that we are here?” 

The young man paused for a few moments, during which he was in deep 
thought, and then he said— 

“ Yes—yes. I can and will. I am the poor manager of a very poor campany 
of players ; and that circumstances, not my poverty, but the fact of my being the 
manager, will enable me to do something for you. Follow me at once. We will 
first of all get your horses put up, and then we will to the theatre.” 

“ Let me assure you that every inquiry will be male for us,” added Claude. 
(t This is no common danger. If our horses go to any inn, we are lost, for our 
enemies know that we are mounted, and will leave no stable unsearched.” 

“ That is awkward,” 

“It is; but if you have any place about the theatre in which you can possibly 
bestow our steeds, let it be ever so rough, it will be better than going to au inn 
with them, for that would be at all events to insure their loss, if not our own de¬ 
struction as well.” 

“Yes—oh, yes. Come on. There are actual stables af, or I ought rather to 
say underneath, the theatre, for it has at one time been used as a circus for horse¬ 
manship. We will manage all that, no doubt. Come on. I will take you by a 
back way, so that you may avoid observation as much as possible.*’ 

*5 Do so, sir,” said Claude, “ and as quickly as possible, for according to our 
calculations, our foes must now be very close indeed to the outskirts of Guild¬ 
ford 

The manager of the little travelling company that had taken up a resting-place 
for a week or two at Guildford, at once led their friends down a narrow court, in 
which they led their horses, and then crossing a piece of waste ground., they 
made their way to the back of the theatre. There there was a door that by a 
gentle slope conducted to some old stables beneath the stage. The door was fast, 
but Jack scon got over that difficulty by picking the lock, and in the course of a 
few minutes the three horsemen were safely bestowed beneath the .Guildford 
theatre. 

To be sure, it was but a very gloomy place, indeed, into which they were led, 
but it was, in comparison with the inns in the town, a safe one, and the creatures 
were sufficiently docile to allow their masters, with whom they were in such con¬ 
stant companionship, to take them where they pleased. 

“Wc are much beholden to you,” said Claude. 

“ Oh, no—no. But tell me. Do you really now anticipate any very imme¬ 
diate danger ? I mean, do you think there will he an active search made for you 
in the town ?” 

“ I am afraid there will.” 

“ Humph ! Well, at ten o’clock we have a rehearsal of Hamlet. I will order 
that it shall be a dress one, and if you will allow me to rig you out in costume 
from our wardrobe, I will defy your most intimate friends to know ycu. You of 
course know nothing of the parts, so you must be content to appear in a very 
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inferior condition. We can easily make you into supplementary lords in waiting 
about the Danish court ; or what say you to representing yourselves to be three 
stage-struck gentlemen of the neighbourhood, who are willing to pay handsomely 
for being permitted to appear? In that case, I will put up a play for you, ptj* 
you can appear at the rehearsal in full dress of distinguished characters,” 

“That will do well," said Claude, “and it shall be no delusion, for we are 
willing to pay, and will pay well/’ \ 

The young manager changed colour, 

“Ah!” he said, “ now you suspect that I was angling for money. You are ' 
wrong, on my soul you are, gentlemen. I will not take one farthing.” 

“ Believe me," said Claude, “ I had no such su picion; but you will permit 
us to put your company in good humour with us, at all events, by our paying 

them. Do not fancy that we have the remotest, idea of accusing you of any un¬ 
mercenary motives, but. you vill’see that it is the best plan. We can easily do it, 
so let me beg cf you to allow us ihe gratification of so acting.” 

“ Ypu shall do so, gentlemen, if it so please you ; but do not overdo it. A small 
sum will amply suffice. And now come with me to the wardrobe, and I will do my 
best to equip you.” 

They all three followed their new friend, the manager ; and since it was not to be 
thought likely that stage-struck gentlemen would perforin any part but one of im¬ 
portance, Claude was equipped as Hamlet the Dane; Dick was accommodated with 
a royal suit in which to play the king; and Jack, of his own free will, insisted upon 
dressing for the friar, who has a few words to say upon the occasion of the funeral 
of Ophelia. 

They had all, by the kind assistance of the manager, got on their dresses by 
the time the players reached the theatre for the rehearsal; and the manager 

then, leaving them in a private room, said to them just before he did so — 

“ You will be able from where you are to hear what I say to the company 
concerning you. They will be upon the stage, and you must give me credit for 
saying what I consider it to be politic to say, not what I think." 

“Say anything you please of us, my good sir," said Claude, “so that you ! 
manage to make things agreeable to yourself and to your company. I trust that 
we shall not be compelled by circumstances to intrude for long upon you." 

“ It is no intrusion ; and the moment they find that you are willing to pay ! 
them, you will be most welcome, for that is more than the good folks of Guild¬ 
ford seem inclined to do.” 

“Do they not, then, patronise the drama?" 

“Patronise it, sir ? they are brute-Eeasts—mere animals, sir. They don’t 
know what the drama is. It was only the other night in the middle of Macbeib, 
that a wretch got up in the boxes, and said —* I’m sure it would be agreeable to 
the company to have a comic song,’ and the proposition being hailed with great 
delight, I was forced to sirg one in the character of the Scottish tyrant. What 
do you think of that, sir ?” 

“ Why I certainly think that the drama must be at a low ebb, indeed, in 
Guildford.” . > 1 

“You are right, sir—you are right,* but I will now go, and prepare the 
company for your reception.* 

With this, the manager went upon the stage, and in a loud voice he said, 
addressing the company— 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, we have caught three gudgeons. They are willing to 
pay ten pounds into the treasury, which shall be equally divided; but they want 
to play in Hamlet. Has any lady or gentleman any objection V* 

“Objection?” cried everybody in chorus, “Objection? Oh, gracious, no ! 
Give us the money.” 

“ I have not got it just at present, but I pledge you my word that it will be 
forthcoming soon, and that,-as regards the equal division of it, there shall be no 
cavil. The three gudgeons are in the house, and they are dressed, one as Hamlet, 
the other as the king, and the third as the friar, so you will be so good as to go 
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through the rehearsal with them, gentlemen, with as much gravity as you pos¬ 
sibly can.” 

u Oh, leave us alone for that,” said one; “ we’ll do it. Only think of ten 
pounds dropping into the treasury, when all we have had for a fortnight has been 
eight-and-tweaty shilling's among us.” 

“ Ob, it’s quite delightful/ 1 s?.id a young lady, who played Ophelia. “ The 
people where I lodge are quite dunning me for three-and-eight-pence, I declare, 
and hew could I pay it ?” 

“ And only think of the predicament I have been in,” said the principal tra¬ 
gedian. “ I make it a rule to board and lodge wherever I go, and thus save getting 
into debt to a lot of people, and you only make one enemy when you go away 
wi:hout paying, you know.” 

“ A good plan 1” cried everybody. 

“ And,” added the tragedian, “ they threaten to cut off the supplies if I do 
not pay the two weeks that are owing.’* 

“ Gentlemen, gentlemen 1” said the manager, “not so loud; I am afraid our 
three friends may overhear us. Shall I call them on, and give them a book each 
for to read their parts from ?” 


CHAPTER CCXXVII. 

AN ADVENTUROUS OFFICER FALLS DOWN A TRAP AT THE THEATRE. 

This little conversation among the players was very amusing, indeed, to Claude 
and his friends, for they overheard every word of it, situated as they were so close 
at hand. 

“ Well,” said Turpin, “we shall do some good by coming among these people, 
at all events ; for I think, from what we have]dhcovered, that we shall be the very 
best patrons that the drama is likely to have in this town of Guildford.” 

“Not a doubt of it,” said Claude. “ But here comes the manager ; do not let 
him know that we havebverheard the needy confessions of his company : it might 
sound ungracious.” 

The manager made his appearance with quite a smile upon his face. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “ I have made every possible arrangement with the 
ladies and gentlemen of tlie]company, and they will be most happy to see you all, 
and go through the rehearsal with you.” 

“ That will do,” said Claude; “ we will attend you, sir.” 

“ This way, gentlemen, if you please ; you will not, perhaps, find our stage 
appointments exactly what you would wish and expect, but 1 assure you that 
from the front, and when everything is well lit up, the effect is exceedingly 
good.” 

“Not a doubt of it,” said Claude. 

The manager coughed loudly as a hint to the company that he was about to 
bring before them the three liberal amateurs, and they at once ceased the buzz of 
conversation that had been going on previously, and saluted the new comers with 
great taste and tact. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said Claude, “1 am very much afraid that you will 
find us so far behind yourselves in ability, that you will feel an inclination to laugh 
at us.” 

“Nc,—oh, no 1” cried everybody. 

*1 I have only to request,” added Claude, u that if you do so, it will be before 
our faces, as then we shall consider it a useful lesson, otherwise, it might a little 
disconcert us.” 

“Laugh!” cried the low comedian, who was going to play the second grave¬ 
digger; “allow me, sir, in the name of the company, to state that we never 
laugh.” 

Never, never !” cried everybody. 
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" That is very satisfactory/’ replied Claude; and now I hope you will not ; 
feel in any way offended at what 1 am about to say, and I hops your worthy 
manager will be ?o good as to take it in good part.” 

“ Oh, yes, yes !” said everybody ; “ pray proceed, sir.” 

“ We are, as you see, three friends, and we usually travel together, and as 
our means permit us to do so, we take good care of ourselves in the eating and 
drinking way. Now, it so happens that this is the hour at which we usually lunch.” 

A look of expectation passed from face to fane. 

“ Therefore,” added Claude, u as we are here, and as we make it a rule always 
to lunch in as pleasant society as we possibly can, we hope that you will permit 
us here, not to invite you all to a stage banquet, but to a real one, compounded of 
what we usually lunch upon.” 

A murmur of satisfaction went through the edmpany, and Ophelia told the 
queen that really he, meaning Claude, was a very nice man indeed, to which the i 
queen, in the most feeling manner in the world, assented. 

“Sir,” said the principal tragedian, “ It is an honour to have you amongst 
us. Quite an honour, sir.” | 

"You are too good,*' said Claude. “ Will you then permit me to order hal r - 
a-dozen bottles of champagne, and a guinea’s worth of pastry, from the best 
sources in the town?” 

“ Oh, yes, yes,” cried everybody, and the ladies of the company almost shed 
tears at the extreme niceness of Claude. 

"Oh, it’s too much,” said the manager; “it's too much. A couple of galloa 
of half-and-half, now — 

“Wretch!” cried Ophelia. “Oh, you low wretch. You nearly take my 
breath away.” 

" Well, well ; I have nothing to do with it. Of course, if these gentlemen 
please to be so very generous, I am not the person to stand in the way of their 
very great kindness.” 

“ Nor I,” 6aid the principal tragedian, advancing : " and I can only say, that 
knowing Guildford very well, I will take upon myself to order the little articles 
suggested, from the very best of places in the town. It will give me positive 
pleasure.” 

" It is very kind of you,” said Claude, as he counted out seven guineas from 
his pocket and handed them to the tragedian, whose eyes brightened at the sight 
of the gold. " It is very kind of you indeed, to condescend so far; but I believe 
that will cover the order ?’* 

“ It will—r—it will! Way for seven guineas ! way there—ha—ha! Charapa 0 ne j 
and pastry for the gods !” 

The tragedian made a most magnificent exit with the money. Ophelia turned 
a little pale at the frightful idea that he might not come back again ; but she did 
not like to mention any suspicions of so highly derogatory a character to the com¬ 
pany. She only whispered faintly to the queen, who remarked in the same tone, 
that if he did play such a trick, she would—with her own hands—skin him the 
the very next time she had the fortune to meet him. 

For the honour of the profession, however, nothing was further from the 
intentions of the tragedian, than to appropriate in any way the guineas to himself; 
and in the course of a quarter of an hour, he returned with a man behind him with 
the half-dozen of champagne. How delightful it looked in its well-wired bottles, 
and no less than two men and a boy with the pastry ! 

Ophelia shed tears again when she saw this. 

A stage table was placed in the middle of the stage, and every description of 
chair and stool that the place afforded, was brought into a state of requisition. 
The chairs from the private boxes, covered with dreadfully-faded cotten velvet, 
were procured for our three friends, and Claude being placed at the head of the 
table, bowed to the company, and Slid— 

“ I hope that the toast I am about to propose, will be acceptable to ail present. 
Jack, tap the w ne.” * 


— < 
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“ Yes,” said Jack, and pop went one of the corks. 

“ Success to the dramaI” cried Claude. 

Bang went another cork, and then there was such a jingling of glasses, and 
hissing of champagne, as never was seen ; and how Ophelia and the queen did eat 
the pastry, to be sure ! 

The toast was drunk with all the honours, and then the principal tragedian 
rose to propose a toast and sentiment. 

° Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “ when I see myself surrounded by youth, 
beauty, and talent, like—like I don’t know what ; and when I observe upon the 
admirable countenances of those around this festive board a —a—a kind of you 
know—1 feel that J ought to propose-” 

“ If you please, sir,” said a boy, making bis appearance suddenly, and inter¬ 
rupting the speaker as he addressed the manager, “ there's two gentlemen as 
say they is officers of justice, and they say as they has heerd as some gentlemen 
is here as they wants.” 

“ The devil !” said Claude. 

“ Can it be possible,” said the tragedian, “ that the officers of justice are base 
enough to interfere with persons who can be so liberal ?” 

(i Oh, impossible !” said all the company, 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” said Claude, " the fact is, that this is a wager. We 
have bet a thousand pounds to a couple of noblemen in London that we would 
travel a thousand miles with a couple of police officers after us, upon a sham 
charge of our being highwaymen, which the officers were to be made to believe, 
so that they should not he lukewarm in their efforts to take us, without being 
apprehended. Will you help us to win the wager ?” 

“ Oh, yes—yes !” cried everybody. 

«< Stop a bit!” cried the low comedian. “ Stop a bit I I will open the long trap 
in the stage from below, and if you three stand on the other side of it, the mo¬ 
ment the officers come to seize you, down they will go at once beneath the stage.” 

“Oh, yes, the wretches!” said Ophelia; “ I don’t wish to hurt them, but* 
couldn’t something jagged, and hard, and sha'p, be put underneath, for them to 
fall upon ? There’s nobody in the world more human than I am, and I merely 

throw out the little suggestion \ ^ 

At this moment, a fuiious knocking came at the door that led to the stage of 

the theatre. 

“Stop !” cried the manager, “ its just possible enough that disguised as these 
three Gentlemen are, the officers may not know them, and in tlat case, it will be 
much better to let them go away again quite quietly as they came.” 

“We should prefer that,” said Turpin. 

Yes ’* added Claude; “ but there can be no objection to the little affair of 
the trap* notwithstanding ; and we can take up such a position by the side of it 
as will protect us, if you will show us where it is on the stage.” 

“All’s right !* said the comedian ; “I will run down and unbolt it at once, 
and if there is any fuss afterwards, we can easily say that they had no business 
here, and that the trap was unbolted on purpose for Ophelia’s grave.” 

“ Exactly,” said Ophelia. “ Now you be off at once.” 

The knocking continued more violently than before, and the manager pointed 
out the place upon which Claude and his two friends might stand, so as to be 
quite clear of the trap, and yet so that no one could dart towards them without 

stepping upon it. , 

The six bottles of champagne were all drank out, and great havoc had been 

made with the pastry by this time, so that the tables were cleared away, and the 
manager, with a studied look of surprise upon his face* went and opened the door 
at which all the knocking had taken place. 

In another moment, two officers, with pistols in their hands, rushed on to .the 

stage. 

“ How came you to keep us so long at the door cried one, with a violent 
tone. “ We shall complain to the magistrates of it.” 
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“But, my good sir/* said the manager, “ who are you, now you are here ? 
We were in the middle of a scene, and really could not leave off for the purpose 
of receiving visitors. Pray explain your business, and then be off, for we are en¬ 
gaged at rehearsal, and your presence here is very inconvenient indeed.” 

“And shameful! ,? said Ophelia. “ You are the ugliest pair of wretches ever I 
saw in all my life !” 

“ Dear me, miss,” said the other officer, who until then had not spoke; “if we 
are ugly, thank God our noses don’t turn up like some folks, at any rate. That’s 
a comfort!” 

“ Oh. you odious monster ! Do you allude to my nose ?” 

“If you please, miss.” 

“ Fiend ! I appeal to all the world about my nose: I bold up my nose to 
general inspection. Does it turn up? I ask everybody of an unprejudiced mind 
if it turns up in the least ?” 

“ That it certainly does not,” said Claude. 

“It is a vile calumny,” said Dick Turpin. 

“It is much more of a beautiful Roman nose,” said Jack, “than a tarn-up 
one, to my ideas.” 

“ The villains,” sobbed Ophelia, “ to cast any reflection upon my nose, when 
all my family have been celebrated for the beauty of their noses; but he must 
have known that, and so thought he would hurt my feelings through my nose ; 
but it won't at all succeed—brutal as the attack is upon an unoffending female’s 
nose, it won't succeed. I rise superior to it, and I treatdt with the scorn it 
deserves.” 

“ Bravo !” cried the tragedian. 

“ Come—come,” said the principal officer of the two, “ this won’t do for us. 
We are after three highwaymen, and some people in the town say that you have 
strangers here. It won’t do, you know, to play any tricks with us, and you will 
find it rather a serions thing to tamper with the law when it is in pursuit of 
offenders.” 

“We tamper with toe law?” said the manager. “ I should think not. But 
just look about you, gentlemen, and if you think that any of us poor players are 
highwaymen, say so.” __ 

“ Surely,” said Claude, “ we had better go on with the rehearsal. These gen¬ 
tlemen, wbile they are prosecuting their own business, car.not have any wish to 
interrupt ours.” 

“ Who are you ?” said the chief officer. 

“ Jonathan Grogs, sir, at your service.” 

“Indeed ! I think 1 have seen you somewhere, my friend.” 

“ Very possible." 

“Perhaps you have seen me, too ?” said Dick Turpin. 

“And me ?” said Jack. 

“And all of us?” said Ophelia, “Perhaps you have seen all of Us, you 
wretches V* 

The two officers whispered together, and then one of them said— 

“ Our information is quite clear and complete regarding the fact of three per¬ 
sons having come here, and we shall be under the disagreeable necessity of taking 
the whole company before the justices, when there will be such an accurate ex- 
amina'ion as will either satisfy them or not that you are all what you pretend you 
are. Resistance is useless, as you will only bring yourselves into trouble by at¬ 
tempting it, and perhaps get personal injury, for we are men who will do our duty 
let the consequences he what they may." 

“You don’t say so ?” said Claude. 

“ Yes we do ; and insolence will do good.” 

Well, I for one won’t go,” added Claude ; “and it will be a bad day's work, 
to the first person who t ies to take me.” 

“ Will it, indeed V* said the officer. Then turning to his companion, he said,— 
“ Watkins, let's have that one first.” 
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“ All's right.’’ 

They both made a rush at Claude, and stepping upon the treacherous trap, 
down they went below the stage, calling out murder as they proceeded to the 
dismal depths. 

“ Ob, dear,” said the manager, “ that was the trap for Ophelia’s grave ! I really 
hope you are not hurt, gentlemen ?” 

“ Help I—help !" 

“ Coming—coming. Y.ou ought to have asked if all the traps were right, you 
ought, indeed.” 

“We will he off,” said Claude, in a whisper to the manager. c ‘You will 
do us the greatest possible favour by taking us to our horses now at once. We 
have no time to lose.” 

“This way.” 

Claude and his two friends darted through a little side-door after the manager, 
who led them by rather an intricate route to the back of the theatre again. The 
horses were got out in a few minutes, and Jack said— 

“Good gracious, are we to go off in this costume ?” 

“ I did not think for a moment of that,” said the manager. Come on, you 
must change. This way. And yet, I must stay and mind the horses. It’s the 
first door to the left.” 

“Pknow the room,” said Claude. 

They all three made their way to the dressing-room where their own clothes 
were, and with a marvelous rapidity, such as without some extraordinary im¬ 
pulse to urge them to it, would have been quite impossiole, they got rid of their 
theatrical trapping?, and resumed their own clothing. 

The manager, accustomed as lie was to stage dressing, was quite surprised to 
see them so soon. 

“ You are quick, indeed,” he said ; “ mount and be off now, and good luck go 
with you.” 

- “ Take that,” said Claude, as he handed him a purse; tf take that, and divide 
it among your company according to your discretion; and believe^me, I and my 
two friends will for ever feel grateful for the favour you have done us to-day.” 

“ Don’t mention that; you will put a meal into a number of hungry stomachs 
by your liberality.” 

Claude raised his hat, and the three friends set off at a gallop through the high 
street of Guildford, and were soon clear of the town, and in the pretty country 
beyond it. • 


chapter ccxxvnr. 


THE ROBERRY OF THE PRIVATE STAGE COACH, AND ITS RESULT. 

Claude pulled up when they had got about two miles from Guildforr’, and 
bu*-st into a loud laugh, as he said,— 

“ Well, what think you of our Guildford adventure, Jack and Dick ? Was it 
not an amusing one ?” 

“ It was,” said Dick ; “ I only wonder if the officers’ broke their necks down 
that trap ! I never saw people disappear so cleanly in all my life.” 

“ I hope our friends, the players, will not get into any trouble upon our ac¬ 
count,” said Jack. 

“ Oh, no,—that is not at all likely,” said Dick ; “they will not be forced to say 
anything further than what Claude told them. But what do you think of doing, 
Claude, now ?” 

” Why, of making our way to London, and doing the best we can upon the 
road.” 

” AgreeJ,— I’m quite willing. It strikes me that we get on capitally together, 
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and of the two, I certainly prefer this sort of thin - to solitude, which was sever 
much ia my line.*’ 

“Nor in mine either,” said Claude ; ‘‘and I can say for mvself, and I am sure 
I can answer for Jack, that the longer you think preper to stay with us, the better 
pleased we sbaU be.” 
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‘'There’s an inn a little in advance, I suppose,” said Claude, '‘for I can see 
a swinging sign on a tall post in the road. Let us push on and see what it is/’ 
They rode on, and soon came to as prettily situated an inn as could be con¬ 
ceived. One of the most magnificent chestnut trees they had ever seen shaded I, 
the door, and there were four horses standing there, evidently waiting for their 
riders, who were within. 

f * It’s perhaps worth while to find out who these*borsemen are/' said Claude to 
Dick, in a whisper. * 6 Just hold my horse while I step into the inn ; perhaps I [ 
may see them.” L 

Claude was upon the point of dismounting; when the riders came out of the j j 
inn. They were four young men attired in faded finery, and they assumed a 
swaggering gait that quite astonished Claude. One of them in particular, as he ' 
mounted, hummed a song, the burthen of which was,— 


“ A moonlight night, a moonhght night, 

And my pistols bright and steady, 0 ! 

' Stand ! stand !’ I cry, and without sob or sigh, 

I pocket all their rowdy, 0 !” 

With a whoop and a shout, the four horsemen then trotted off. Dick and Jack 
looked at Claude, and Claude looked at them with surpiise, and then Jack said,— 
£t Why, Claude, if we don’t look out, we shall be robbed upon the highway 
by these fellows.” 

“Upon my word,” said Claude, ‘'it looks very like it. What, on earth, can 
be the meaning of it ?” 

“ And who are they here V 9 said Dick. 

“ Perhaps the landlord knows them. I will go into the inn as I intended, and 
inquire. Oh, here he is, 1 suppose.” 

At this moment, a little corpulent man, with evident looks of alarm, made his 
appearance at the inn door, and shading his eyes with his hand, he looked after 
the four horsemen, and shook his head. 

“Hilloa, landlord!” said Claude, '‘who are those worthies that have just 
left your door V ’ 

“ Worthies do you call them, sir? 1 ’ 

" Why, perhaps the term is misapplied ; but they don’t seem the most respect¬ 
able members of society.” 

&T, iC Respectable? No, sir. Oh, dear, no. I only hope I shall never see them 
at the White Horse again, that’s all** 9 
" Why, who are they, then V* 

“ I tell you what it is, gentlemen—if you are going down the load, don’t do it. 
Don’t do it. You will be robbed—robbed, gentlemen, and, for all I know, 
murdered !” . 

“ Robbed and murdered ?” 
a Yes, gentlemen : indeed you will.” 
t( Oh, you don’t mean that, landlord ?” 

« Don’t I though ! You take a fool’s advice, now, for once, and stop at the 
White Horse. Don’t you go any farther, now, or else, I assure you, gentlemen, 
it will be all the worse for you.’ 3 
“ But why, landlord ?” 

The landlord looked right and left to see that no one was listening to him, and 
then coming close up to Claude, he said, while Jack and Dick eagerly listened— 
« Did you see that one, sir, that was singing a bit of a song V* 

*5 Yes—^es.” . < 

c 'And you heard him, sir, as well? You took a good look at him, I hope, 
gentlemen, so that you might know him again?” 

“ We did—we did.” 

" Then, gentlemen, I can tell you that that person is neither more nor less 
than—than—” ^ 

‘Who?—who?” ' 
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“The celebrated Claude Duval, the highwayman !” 

u You don’t say so? ’ said Claude, making a very great effort to keep himself 
from bursting out laughing in the corpulent little landlord’s face. 44 You really 
don’t say so, my honest friend?” 

1 . 44 Yes, I do.” 

44 Is it possible ?” said both Dick and Jack, affecting to lift up their hands in 
positive horror at the idea of being in such close proximity to such a dreadful and 
atrocious character as Claude Duval the celebrated highwayman was to all in¬ 
tents and purposes. 

4, Yes,” added the landlord, who was quite gratified at the impression h e 
thought he had made. “ Yes, that, was him ; and I can tell you it will take m e 
some time to get over the fright. I was told he was upon this road, but I didn’t 
believe it—leastways, I didn’t put myself out of the way about it, and only 
laughed; but now I’m all of a shake. Yes, gentlemen, I am all of a shake.” 

44 And no winder,” said Claude. 44 But how did you come to make the dis¬ 
covery, landlord V* 

4< Why, you see, gentlemen, first of all, when they came to the White Horse, 

I thought they were no good, so I kept a sort of watch upon them—you under¬ 
stand, gentlemen ? They ordered a bottie of wine ; and just as I took it in, I 
heard one of ’em say to that young fellow who was sing : ng the song, 4 Well, 
Duval, I hope we shall have good luck.’ ” 

44 Indeed !” 

44 Yes, sir. That’s what I heard; and 1 heard something else, too, and that 
was, that they were going to stop Lord Whiffle.” 

44 And who is he?” 

44 Whv, gentlemen, he is a nobleman of very great taste, indeed, and a very 
nice man. He has set up a stage-coach of his own, and it’s got up just like any 
other stage-coach ; and his lordship drives it, and people actually think it is a 
stage-coach at times, and call after it, and that’s the joke, you see, gentlemen.” 

44 A very brilliant one certain!' ” said Claude. 44 But don’t he ever take 
passengers ?” 

44 Oh, yes, when he is in a funny humour he will take up anybody ; and then 
when they stop he will say 4 Pray remember the coachman ’ and that’s a capital 
joke.* 

44 What an idiot he must be !” 

44 An idiot, sir ?” 

44 Yes. Why don’t his friends put him into some asylum for the weak-minded ? 
But that is their affair, not ours. Do you really think that Claude Duval intends 
to attack his lordship’s coach ?” 

44 1 am sure of it, sir; and I strongly advise you, gentlemen, to stop here 
till the affair is over, for you don’t know what mischief may come of it. 1 have 
heard that that Duval is a most desperate fellow.* 

44 So have I. But our business will not permit us to stop. So we must take 
our chances on the road. What, has h*.s lordship’s coach upon it, landlord ?” 

44 Nothing at all, gentlemen. You would know it in a moment if you saw it, 
for there is no reading on it at all. It’s quite a plain coach; and sometimes, 
when somebody hails it, and his lordship stops, he says, 4 What do you want V 
and the person says, 4 Where are you going to, coachman V and he says, 4 Where- 
ever you see it written on the coach panels ;* and then the person looks and, 
looks, and can’t see anything, and that’s another of his lordship’s jokes. You 
understand ?” 

44 Oh, it’s easily understandable, and I really cannot say which of his lordship’s f 
jokes is the most admirable. Good-day, landlord : we are much obliged to you 
for your information/ 

They trotted off, and the landlord looked after them, shaking his head, and 
prophesying that they would come to their deaths if they met with Claude 
Duval. 
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When they had got some distance from the inn, Claude pulled up, and turning 
to Dick and Jack, he said'—- 

tf Can either of you give a likely explanation of this affair 1 What, on earth, 
can it all mean V* 

C( The only thingl can think of,’ 1 cried Dick, “ is that some fellows have taken 
to the road and have adopted your name, Claude, as a means of making the 
business more profitable than probably it otherwise would be.” 

“ Yes,” said Jack, “ that must be it.” 

“ Well/ 5 said Claude, “it’s about the only explanation that presents itself of 
the affair ; but I am not going to put up with it quietly, I can assure them. 
What I do, I will stand the consequences and the repute of; but I am not going 
to let another bring disgrace upon im name and my courage, bv insane proceed¬ 
ings on the road.” 

4t Let us after them,” said Dick, “and convince them that it is rather dan¬ 
gerous to travel with such an alias. They cannot have got very far by this time, 
and we are better mounted than they, for I took a good look at their horses, and 
I will engage that ours could beat them all to pieces at actual work.” 

“ Come on, then.” 

Duval was rather in a state of aggravation at the idea that the person whom 
he had seen should adopt his name. It was really a species of arrogance that he 
was hardly prepared for; and probably if the jocose young man who had sung 
the verse of the highwayman's song at the inn-door had come suddenly in his way, 
Claude would have made him repent most bitterly the assumption of the cha¬ 
racter that did not belong to him. 

fortunately for that individual, however, he did not happen to come in the way 
of Claude, and aftsr about mile's gallop down the road, Jack raised himself 
in his stirrups and said— 

“ A coach 1 A coach 1” 

“ Which way, Jack 

“ Coming on to meet us. There, don’t you see it?” 

“ Ah, yes, I do—and, by George, there are the very four fellow's we saw at the 
inn. Look at them Dick. They are thorn.” 

The three friends t ow stopped and drew aside, so that they were very much 
in the shadow of some tall trees that grew close to the road-side, and from that 
spot they were the witnesses to about as curious and amusing a scene as they had 
ever witnessed. 

The coach they had no sort of difficulty in deciding to be that of the facetious 
nobleman who, in so very small a way, thought himself so very jocular, for it was 
quite plain, as the landlord of the White Horse had described it to be, and no 
one was upon it but the apparent coachman, and a lad behind in a red coat, who 
played the part of a guard. Coming after this coach, which was drawn by four 
horses, came the personages who had been seen at the inn door, one of whom 
gave himself out to be Claude Duval. A most amusing race took place, until a 
pistol shot was fired by one the horsemen, and then his lordship immediately 
pulled up. 

The four horsemen galloped up in a moment. One of them went to the heads 
of the two leading horses, and held them until the others surrounded the. coach. 
The distance was too great to hear what was said ; but the conduct of his lord- 
ship was the best joke of all. 

He dropped the reins, and scrambled on to the roof of the coach, where he got 
upon his knees, and in the most abject manner imaginable, held up his joined 
hands in the attitude of prayer. Ttie lad in the red coatjrolled out of the little 
dickey at the back of the coach, and lay flat upon his back in the road. 

“ I should like wonderfully,” said Claude, “ to hear what they all say. Can 
we not get a little closer V 9 

“ Yes, easily,” said Jack. u Let us get through this gate. The meadow con¬ 
tinues all the way to the spot of the encounter, parallel with the road, and if we 
lead our horses, I don’t think it is possible that we can be seen.” 
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“ Come on, then, at once." 

The gate to which Jack had alluded was close at hand, and they soon opened 
it, and passed through into the meadow. Dismounting, then, they led their horses 
along the silent turf, and in a few moments were exactly opposite to the scene of 
the encounter, and only hidden from observation by a clay bank, with a thick set 
hedge at the top of it. 

The noble lord, who was so very facetious, was pleading for his life. The 
four highwaymen had crape masks on, that concealed the upper portion ef their 
faces completely, and they had pistols in their hands, with which they made a 
great deal of unnecessary flourishing, to the immense terror of his Lordship of 
Whiffle. 

“ Oh, spare my life, gentlemen," he said, “ spare my life. I will give you all 
my money if you will be so good as to spare ray life. 1 don’t mean any harm, I 
assure you, Mr. Highwayman." 

€t Are you Lord Whiffle V* cried one. 

u Yes, sir, if you please. Oh, have mercy upon me." 

u Did you not say in St. James's Street only yesterday, that you defied all the 
highwaymen in England to rob you V* 

“Oh, dear, no, sir, you are quite mistaken; I only said I hoped they would 
be so good as not to step me, that was all, sir ; but I am quite willing to be 
robbed, indeed, I am, sir.* 

“ Do you know that I am Claude Duval ?’* 

“ Oh—ch—oh! I was told you were upon the road, sir, but I did not know 
you, sir. I have some money, sir; and I only ask for my life 1" | 


CHAPTER CCXXIX. 

OLAUDE HOBS THE THIEVES—AND MAKES A LITTLE DISCOVERY. 

The abject manner in which Lord Whiffle begged and prayed for his life ex¬ 
cited both the amusement and the indignation of Claude and his companions. 

“ Is it not monstrous," said Claude, “ to hear a fellow set such store by his 
paltry existence, that he will whine and weep in such a way as that about it V 

“ It is contemptible enough," said Jack ; “ but then, you must bear in mind, 
that he is a lord, and, of course, a legislator for his country, and loves to 
spend the taxes that the people are fools enough to pay; therefore, his life is of 
more importance than that of any ordinary person.'* 

“ Precisely,"{said Dick. “ But do listen to them. It is as good as a play* I 
am much amused." 

** Oh, then," cried the fellow who played the part of Duval, 0( you have some 
money with you 

“ Yes, dear, sir, I have " whimpered his lordship } u and it is all at your service. 
I have no objection, likewise, to draw you a cheque if you willjbe pleased to accept 
of it, and if you will only spare iny life—I assure you I never did much harm. 

“ Why, I suppose, to tell the truth, you are stupid l 9 

€t Yes. gentlemen, if you please, I rather think I am." 

** Oh, very well. In that case, then, we will only rob ycu ; and you will, I hope, 
remember for the longest day you have to live, meeting with Claude Duval upon 
the high-road." * 

“ Oh, yes; thank you, sir, I shall remember it, and anything else you may be so 
good as to require of me.* # , 

H Wei), since you are so submissive, give up your purse; and write the cheque 
you speak of. Here is a pencil and paper ; let it be for five hundred pounds.' 

if Five hundred pounds ? Oh, dear—oh, dear !" 

u Very good. You don't like it, and between you and me, I don’t think your 
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life is worth one half the money. If you will just hold your head a little on one 
side so that I may get the barrel of the pistol into your ear, I will blow your brains 
out in a moment as comfortably as possible.” " ; 

“ The Lord have mercy upon me ! I will write the cheque at once, I will, in- * 
deed. Oh, dear, it’s more even than my coach cost; it is, indeed ; but anything 
to oblige you, sir. Excuse its being a little shaky, but it will be all right, sir.” 

“ Are we going to put up with this ?'* said Dick. 

“ Not exactly,” said Claude. “ I propose that we let this little affair proceed, 
and when bis lordship is fairly robbed and those fellows have left him, we will be 1 
after them quickly.” 

41 Agreed.” 

Poor, miserable Lord Whiffle shook so that it was far from being an easy mat¬ 
ter with him to write the cheque that was proposed to him ; but he did get through i 
it in some sort of fashion ; and having surrendered his purse, his watch, and his 
rings to the sham Claude Duval, he with a groan said, 

*' I humbly suppose, sir, that now I may go ?” 

4t Why, yss, I don't see anything particular to stop you now, my Lord ! 
Whiffle, and it is only to be hoped that you won't deny at your club in London 
that you have been robbed on the highway by Claude Duval, that is all.” | 

“ Oh, dear no. Anything you like, sir. I won’t deny anything.” I 

44 Go back, then, on your road, for if you come in the direction we are going, 
we shall be under the disagreeable necessity of blowing your brains out, notwith¬ 
standing all promises to the contrary.’’ 

Lord Whifflle was as submissive as any human being could possibly be, and 
turning his horses' head towards Guilford again, he went off at a trot, shaking so j 
as he did, that the horses, no doubt, wondered who was jerking at the reins in such 
an odd fashion. But no sooner had his lordship got to a distance that made him 
out of ear shot, than the four highwayman burst into an uproarious peal of 
laughter, and seemed so delighted with the success of the adventure, that they 
could hardly sit their horses. 

“It's capital,” said one, in a very effeminate tone of voice. ** It’s capital! 
How much money have you got out of him altogether, Tom. Let's count it over 
at once.” 

“Oh, it’s a good lot. But let us get off to London now as quickly as we can 
possibly do so. We will all go to my lodgings, and make merry upon the occasion. 

‘“That will do—come on.” 

They set off at a pleasant kind of trot, and Claude, as he looked at his two 
friends, said— 

‘‘Well, I think that they take things coolly, don’t they ?” 

<c They do, indeed, said Jack. “ But you don’t mean to let them go off in that 
way, Claude?” 

“ Not, exactly. Let us get into the road, and he off after them, directly. 

A stern chase, as they say at sea, is a long chase,Jand it won't do to let them get 
too far ahead.” 

“ Certainly not, and here is a gap in the hedge, quite convenient to get the 
horses through. Come on. Hear we are in the high-road, and by this time they 
must be a mile off.” 

4< Which it will take a good eauter of three to make up,” said Jack, “ so it is no 
use playing at it.” 

“Off we go,” said Claude, as he put his horse to speed, and in a moment the 
whole three of them were going at a pace along the road that promised rapidly to 
diminish the distance between them and the party they pursued. 

Claude, by dint of raising his voice and speaking very slowly, managed to carry 
on a sort of conversation with his two friends, notwithstanding the difficulty of 
doing so at the pace they were going at. 

“ I have thought,’’ he said, “ of a way of managing the affair, which will afford 
us no small share of amusement, as well as terrifying the paity we are in 
pursuit of.” 
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u How will you do it ?** said Dick. 

* “ In the first place, let us rob them of all tfeeir plunder, and of all their own 
cash likewise, if they have any ; and then we can easily find some spot where we 
can alter our appearance, and come upon them as officers of justice, and give 
them into custody for the robbery on Lord Whiffle. By that means we shall 
clear the road of them/’ 

“ It will, indeed/* 

“ What say you, Jack—will that suit Y* 

44 Excellently well; and there are our men in advance of us; don’t you see them, 
Claude, down in the hollow, there ?— and they don’t seem to beat all alarmed/* 
“Not they, indeed. Why, I do believe tkey see us, and are waiting for us. 
Perhaps they think they will have some more booty. That would be a rich thing 
if we were to be stopped on the highway, after all/* 

“ Rather so/' said Dick. “ Let us try it/' 

They galloped on now, and sure enough, about a quarter of a mile in advance, 
they found the four horsemen who robbed Lord Whiffle goin g on at an easy 
trot, and conversing together as if nothing were at all amiss. Twice or thrice some 
of them half turned, and looked rather steadily at Claude and his friends ; but 
they did not stop. 

‘‘Jack,” said Claude, “you stand a few feet behind us, and prevent them 
from escaping that way, while Dick and I ride past them, and then suddenly turn 
upon them/ - y 

f< That will do,” said Jack. 

This little manoeuvre was executed in a few moments. Jack, with a pistol in 
his hand, halted, and Claude and Dick rode past the party about twenty paces } 
and then suddenly turning face to face with them, Claude cried— 

“ Stand ! For your lives, stand 1” 

The four horsemen immediately drew up in some confusion, bustling against 
each other as they did so in the surprise of the moment, and one of them uttered 
quite a scream of alarm, which was truly ludicrous to hear. 

“Now, sirs,” said Claude, “I will trouble you for your money and other 
valuables, if you please. It is all the same to us whether you provoke us to blow 
your brains out first or not; but that is a matter for your own consideration 
quite/* 

“ Murder !*' cried one. 

f< As you pleaser, gentlemen. As you please.” 

Two of the party turned their horses' heads apparenty to seek safety in flight, 
but there was Jack with a huge horse-pistol in his hand, and they saw that their 
case was hopeless. Claude dashed up to the young man who had passed him-- 
self off as Claude Duval, and laying a hand upon his collar, said to him— 
ts Now, sir, oblige me bv telling me who you are V 3 
“I—I? Who I am ?”** 

“ Yes. If you have any courage in you, you will fry to do a little credit to the 
name you have assumed. Are you, or are you not Claude Duval, the highway¬ 
man ?’* 

et On dear, no ! Iam not.” 

“ Yes you are, for you have only recently announced yourself to be such; and 
as I was always under an impression that that was my name, I felt just a little 
confounded at hearing that there were two of us/* 

“ Oh, have mercy upon me ! It was all a joke.” 

4( Rather a practical one though, I should think. But we are disappointed. 
We did think that you would have had the courage to defend yourselves, and 
then there might have been a little sport ; but this is a very lame affair indeed.” 

“ But we don’t want to be killed,” said one of the party, in a voice that made 
Claude and Dick laugh. 

“ Come,” added Claude ; “ your money and valuables at once. We are not 
accustomed to delays.” 

The whole four ^horsemen gave up, not only the money they had received from 
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Lord Whiffle, but a considerable sum of their own, as well as a gold watch that 
each of them had, so that upon the whole, Claude and his friends were very well 
pleased with their day’s work. 

‘'Now,” said Claude, let me advise you, by all means, if you try the road 
again, not to name yourselves by any names but your own ; or if you must adopt 
one, don’t let it be mine, for the only thing I would say nothing about, were you 
to personify me, would be if you were to be hanged." 

" And that you may be as soon as you like,” said Dick. 

The four horsemen looked about as silly as they possibly could, and the rueful 
manner in which they regarded each other, was most particularly comic, going 
far to disarm Claude of the rage that he naturally enough felt against them at 
their assumption of his name on the road. 

Good day/’ he said; “ perhaps you will remember us in your prayers, and | 
you may consider yourselves well off to escape as you have done. It’s only, ; 
you know, the highwayman robbing the highwayman ; and as we have the most j 
right to Claude Duval’s booty, we consider that what we have taken from you, j 
we have quite honestly come by.” 

The discomfited robbers of Lord Whiffle made no reply to this. It was quite i 
evident that whatever joke Claude Duval and his friends found in the transaction, j 
they could see none whatever; and with the most ludicrously chop-fallen looks j 
in the world, they saw all their plunder taken away. . , 

“ Now for Oxford!” said Claude, on purpose to give the four discomfited 
men an idea that they would not again see them, and away the friends went at a \ 
gallop, which they did not in the least abate until they got to a turn of the road jj 
which hid them from observation. ;i 

If his life had depended upon his preserving silence, Claude could not have pre¬ 
vented himself from stopping to laugh ; and in a shout of merriment, he showed 
how much he had been amused at the discomfiture of the four robbers of Lord 
Whiffle. 

“Did you ever,” he said, “ in all your life, come across such absolute cowards 
as they were ?” 

« Never,” said Dick, “ except Lord Whiffle, who I verily believe would have 
conquered them all if he had had the courage to flourish his whip at them only. Such 
fellows as that are enough to bring discredit upon our profession, and yet they 
must have been tolerably successful, for they had means, and were well dressed.” 

“ They may well be successful,” said Claude, “ when they meet with greater 
cowards than they are themselves." 

“ That’s about it,” said Jack; but do you intend still to persevere in perse- j 
curing them, Claude?” 

** Do I ? Yes; Jack, I do, indeed. It will be the finest fun in the world now 
to take them into custody. Let us dismount in this quiet spot, and make such 
alterations in our costume as we can, so as to look ‘as like officers as possible. 
We have seen enough of that sort o. f gentry, I think, to be able to imitate them 
pretty well.” ' 

“We ought,” said Jack. 

The vallise which Jack had at the back of his saddle, held quite an astonishing 
number of articles in a small compass ; and as they were all skilfully got up for 
the express purpose of disguise, there was no great difficulty in accomplishing the 
object that Claude had in view. 

When they all put on brown wigs of quite a different colour to their natural 
hair, and made a few alterations in their costume, among which was the placing 
a red handkerchief just within each of their coats in such a way as to lead im¬ 
mediately to the idea that they had red waistcoats, .they looked^ as .like 
officers as they possibly could. 

11 Have you that little gilt staff. Jack,” said Claude, " that we borrowed of a 
fellow once who thought he would be clever enough to frighten us with it?” 

“ Yes, Claude, here it is.” 
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Jack produced an officer’s staff with its little gilt crown at the end of it, and 
Claude put it in his pocket, saying — 

"’If that don’t frighten them a little, I don't know what will, for they seem 
just the sort to be terrified at it. And now let us go after them again just as 
quickly as we can. This will be better sport than before, though not so profit¬ 
able perhaps.” 
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THE THREE FRIENDS DISCOVER THE COINER IN THE OLD GRANGE. 

chapter ccxxx. 

DUVAL AND HIS FRIENDS VENTURE A LITTLE TOO FAR. 

The four horsemen, in their intense chagrin at being so effectually robbed of 
what they had so easily got from the fears of Lord Whiffle, did not seem to have 
spirit enough left in them to gallop, ah hough they were well-mounted ; and by 
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the time Claude and his two friends had gone a couple of miles, they saw them 
a little in advance upon the wood. 

“ They will not recognise us/' said Dick to Jack; “ do you think that we are 
quite safe in that way ?” 

“ I do ; there is but one chance against us.” 

“ What is that, Jack?” said Claude; “v-kat chance is that that you con¬ 
sider to be against us V* 

“ Why, just think, if they had taken a good look at our horses, they would know 
them again ; but I think they were in too much of a fright to know whether we 
were mounted on blue, black, or gray steeds/’ 

“ That is my opinion/’ said Claude. ‘ 6 You may depend upon it, that in the 
state of mind they were in, they were totally incapable of coming to any eon- 1 
elusion of that sort/ 

“ There,” said Dick, “ they are looking at us now, and, behold! they have come 
to a stand-still; perhaps they think they will yet retrieve this day’s work by a 
good booty, and they mean to stopus. Let us push on—this will be capital sport.” 1 

“ Prepare your pistols/’ said Claude. ‘ f I will call upon them to surrender 
in the king’s name, and we will take them on to Ealing, and have them put in the 
lock-up there for the robbery on Lord Whiffle. Forward ! forward !” 

He dashed on, and Dick and Jack followed him closely. The four horsemen 
had drawn up together in the centre of the road, and looked rather panic- 
stricken at this sudden charge. It was quite evident that there was no recogni¬ 
tion of our three adventurers by the party. Claude rode close up to them, and 
producing the little gilt staff, he called,— 

“ Surrender, you ruffians, surrender ! Id the king’s name, I call upon you to 
surrender: you are our prisoners/ 

The four horsemen looked at each other with dismay upon their countenances, 
i “ Forward, my lads, and seize them !” added Claude; “ they are desperate high¬ 
waymen, and one of them* is the notorious Claude Duval. There will be a 
>' capital reward for seizing him. Shoot them at once if they resist; we must have 
them dead or alive.” 

“ Stop ! oh, stop!” cried one of the party; “ we don’t at all resist. It is all a 
mistake.” 

“ Oh, dear, no !” said Claude, “ it is no mistake. Lord Whiffle is raising the 
country on account of a robbery upon him by four highwaymen, one of whom 
is Claude Duval, and you are the man.” 

“The devil he is 1” cried Dick. 

Dick and Jack presented their pistols at the head of the party, and Claude 
flourished his staff after the most approved constable-like fashion. 

The quietest and oldest of the party now, in a loud voice, said— 

“My friends, this affair is getting too troublesome and serious, and it is time, 
now that we have encountered the officers of justice, that we should really explain 
who and what we are,” 

“ Oh, we know well enough,” said Claude. 

“No, you don’t,* continued the speaker. “Is it agreeable to you all, my 
friends, that I tell the exact truth to the officers ?** 

“ Yes—yes,” they all said, and one of them was actually crying and whimper¬ 
ing, much to the disgust of Claude, who said— # 

Why, you cowardly rascal, you are not fit to rob a cat on the highway.” 

“ It’s of no use disguising the matter/’ said one. “ That is a young lady !” 

“ A voung lady ?* 

“ Yes. The fact is, we are all gentlemen, except Miss Kitty Juniper there, 
who is—a—a kind of lady, you see.” 

“Oh,” said Claude, “ I understand.” 

“None of your nonsense, Tom,” said the lady, “or I’ll lay my horsewhip 
about your hack.” 

“Come—come, Kitty, be quiet. You know you can lose nothing by the 
i affair/ 
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“My virtue," said Kitty. “ Think of that. ' 

They all three burst out into a laugh as Kitty said those words, and she got so 
desperate, that with a little riding-whip she had with her, she began cutting 
about in all directions, until Dick stopped and disarmed her, and quickly 
tied her hands behind her back, saying, as he did so— 

“ Your name may be Kitty, for all I know to the contrary; but I daresay you 
are Claude Duval's Kitty, and you will be hanged for the robbery along with the 
rest." 

“Not a doubt of it,” said Claude. 

“But I tell you,” said the oldest of the three gentlemen—“I tell you, Mr. 
Officer, that it is all a sham. We three gentlemen belong to the same club with 
Lord Whiffle ; and only a few days ago he was boasting, as the discourse had 
turned upon highwaymen, that a dozen of them should not rob him; so we made 
a wager with three other men in the club that we would stop Whiffle on the 
road, and rob him, and frighten him out of his life almost." 

“And who are you?" said Claude. 

“I am the Honourable John Ratchley—that is, Lord Tom Titherleigh, and that 
is Mr. Lorimer, the M.P., and this is Kitty Juniper, a lady who—who—a-hem !” 

“Oh, vengeance!" said Kitty. “This is the way a delicate young creature 
is to have her character taken away, just because, for a mere frolic, she puts on a 
pair ot what-do-you-call- ’ems, and comes out on horseback for a bit of fun." 

“ Never mind," said Claude. “Briag them along. Character won’t matter 
when you come to the gallows." 

“But, good gracious," cried Kitty, “ don’t you hear that they are gentlemen, 
you stupid man ?" 

“Yes, I hear," said Claude ; “but I didn’t believe one word of it. I believe 
that one of you is Claude Duval, and that the other two are two notorious 
rascals; and you, Kitty, I believe, are quite a mild, inoffensive young creature, 
who will be banged, as sure as fate." 

“ Well," said Kitty, “ I should only like to have the chance of scratching your 
ugly eyes out, that I should." 

“But, officers," cried another of the gentlemen, “ we beg to assure you, upon 
our words of honour, that—" 

“Hold your tongue,” said Claude. “We have had quite enough of your 
assurance. We are too old birds to be taken by such nonsense, as you being 
gentlemen. We know gentlemen when we see them, and we know highwaymen 
likewise; so it’s of no use your saying anything now about it. e know 
what you are, and that you will all swing for the highway robbery upon my Lord 
Whiffle, who defended himself for a whole hour against you, as he says." 

“ Oh, oh !" cried they all at this. “ Why, he begged for his life in the most 
abject manner.” 

“ Now only listen to these rascals," cried Claude; “ they have the coolness to 
admit the robbery." 

** Of course we do; I told you that before." 

“ Bring them along, then—bring them along. Oh, the villains !—to try and 
persuade us they are gentlemen, and only did it for a jokej. The law don’t un¬ 
derstand joking, and no doubt Lord Whiffle will be able to swear to them all." 

“ Now, get on," said Dick. 

“ Come, move," cried Jack. 

The four gentlemen, for such indeed they were, and had given their real 
names, found that there was no resource but submission, and they trotted gloomily 
on in charge of, the sham officers ; but Kitty Juniper, although her hands were 
tied, made such liberal use of her tongue, that it was perfectly stunning. She 
called Claude and his two friends all the dreadful names she could think of, and 
abused her own friends for bringing her into such trouble as she was then in. 

“ It'8 quite enough," said Claude, tc to set the question at rest about whether 
you are gentlemen or not, to hear this woman. No gentlemen could possibly 
have such a person in their company." 
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" Your reproach is just enough/ 1 said one, " and when we get out of this 
scrape, she won't find that her conduct has done her any good. We knew she 
was a little violent, but we did not quite expect to find her what she is. You 
will find your mistake about us when we can send for our friends." 

" Oh, dear, no," said Claude, putting on a look of extreme stolidity; " oh, 
dear, no, not at all; I suppose you are Claude Duval?" 

The unfortunate jokers, finding that it was all in vain to say anything, lapsed 
into silence, and the whole party proceeded at a brisk trot till they came to 
Ealing, and Claude led the way to the lock-up in that village. 

The news that four highwaymen had been taken and brought in by the officers, 
spread like wildfire through the place, and it was quite an astonishing thing 
where the crowd could come from that quickly assembled. Jack whispered to 
Claude,— 

" Let us get out of this as 6oon as we can." 

“ I mean to do so, but we must give them into safe custody; then we can he 
off again. What is all this V* 

As Claude spoke, about a dozen persons on horseback appeared in the high¬ 
road. Three or four of them had scarlet coats on, and the whole, by their 
equipments, were evidently on the route to some hunt. 

There might, or there might not be danger from all this ; and whether there 
was or not was quickly apparent, for one of Claude's prisoners cried out in a loud 
voice,— ... 

if My Lord Penthurst, don't you know me V* 

u Hilloa!" said one of the huntsmen, " who is that ? I think that's Lord 
Titherleigh's voice.” 

“ To be sure it is. Here we are in custody as highwaymen—will you be bail 
for us?" 

.At these words, those who were in the costume of huntsmen, with all their 
friends who were not, gathered round our friends and their prisoners. Jack 
turned rather pale, but Dick and Claude kept their ground and their countenances 
very well indeed upon the occasion. 

" Why, what is the meaning of all this nonsense said an elderly gentleman 
in a scarlet coat. 

“ Nonsense or not, sir," said Claude, " it simply means that Lord Whiffle has 
been robbed on the highway, and that these four persons are the robbers/’ 

" Oh, impossible V* 

u Ask them, sir." 

** Yes, we admit it; but it was only a joke you see—nothing in the world but 
a joke.” 

. The elderly gentleman in the red coat looked rather grave, and Claude said, 
very mildly— 

“ It is all very well for a robber on the highway to say that his criminality is 
a joke, but as officers of justice,- we are not in a position to admit of such an 
excuse." 

" Oh, dear no. Certainly not—certainly not. Why, what mad, blind folly has 
this been/’ 

" Hilloa!" said a stout man, bustling into the throng with a constable's staff 
in his hand ; " what is all this ? Who has any prisoners, eh ?—eh 

“ I have/' said Claude. "Who are you?" 

"I am Smithers, the keeper ef the lock-up, and if you have a prisoner, you 
will be so good as to give him up to me.” 

"With pleasure," said Claude. "Take them all. Here they are, and I and 
my brother officers will give an intimation <*/ the whole affair to the London 
magistrates. We don’t wish anything but what is right, of course. Come on." 

Claude got out of the throng, followed by Dick and Jack closely. There was 
an odd sort of pause, during which no one seemed exactly to know what to be 
at; but it sufficed to let Claude and his friends get about twenty yards off. At 
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that momenta sharp gust of wind blew off Dick’s hat, and in an effort to catch 
it, off came his wig. A shrill voice at once screamed out— 

“ Why that’s Dick Tarpin I” 

“ That’s a good guess,” said Dick. “Off Claude—off Jack—off, and away !” 

They gave their horses an impulse forward, and away they went at a tre¬ 
mendous speed. There was a wild shout ftom every throat of the crowd, in the 
High-street of Ealing, and the clatter of horses’ hoofs upon the track of the thiee 
friends came furiously. A pistol bullet went past Jack’s head. Another knocked 
Claude’s hat off, and then he turned in his saddle and fired at the foremost of his 
pursuers. Horse and man both fell, and the next to him could not clear the 
sudden obstruction, although he made an effort to do so, and down he went, being 
pitched over his horse’s head a considerable distance in the road. 

“Hurrah!” cried Claude, for now he was fairly excited. “ Hurmh !' Who 
is for a race and an ounce of hot lead in his brains at the end of it ? Ha ! ha !” 

Like the wind, away they sped, and the pursuit was evidently given up, for upon 
reaching the summit of a hill, Claude checked his horse, and pointing to the 
valley below, he said— 

“ There they are. Ha! ha !—they find it safer to talk about Gentleman Jack 
than to follow him. They had better follow death than me, when they don’t give 
me fair play.” 


CHAPTER CCXXXI. 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURE AT THE HAUNTED MANSION. 

"Well,” said Dick, “ this, after al 1 , is likely to turn out anything but an 
agreeable affair. I think we bad better push on.” 

"Oh, *o—all’s right!” cried Claude. “They know a trick worth two of 
coming after us, now. We are fairly on the hill, do you not see, and should have 
them at great advantage to ourselves if they were to attempt to attacK us.” 

“Then you think,” said Jack, “that there is no occasion to hurry, Claude, 
and that we may take things tolerably easy ?” _ 

“ I do.” 

“ I am very glad to hear it, for my horse has become lame, and I doubt whether 
he would carry me another mile. X don’t know what is the matter with him, 
but* I suppose it is something in his foot that he has picked up upon the road, for 
you see he limps dreadfully.*’ 

“ I will see what it is, Jack,” said Claude. 

“ Nay, keep your seat. Claude. Just hold him by the bridle, whi’e T dismount 
and have a look. It is possible enoughjbat I may be able to relieve him of it, if 
it be a stone only.” 

“ Do if you can,” said Dick, <s for, notwithstanding we are upon a hill, there is 
no knowing how desirable and necessary a sharp trot may be in the course of the 
next hour or two.” 

Jack dismounted, and by an examination of his horse’s foo f , found that the 
mischief was worse than he thought it was. The foot appeared to have got a 
wound by some means or another, but he could not see that there was anything 
in it, although he looked carefully. 

“ Claude,” he said, “ this is more serious than I thought, and I shall have to 
put up somewhere in consequence of it. Ton and Dick had better ride on, and 
let me shift for myself the best way I can. We can easily appoint some place of 
meeting.” r • 

“ No, Jack,” said Claude, "that won’t do. We must all keep together some¬ 
how. How long do you think it will be before your horse is fit for service 
again ?” 

“ A night’s rest,” said Jack, “will do it; but I must have that time for the act¬ 
ing of a salve that I will put to his foot.” v - 
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“Then let us look out for some place of shelter at one. Here is a long shady 
lane to the right. Let us go down it. We don't know but it may lead us some¬ 
where where we can put up with safety. None of our horses will be the worse 
for a quiet night. What say you, Dick V 

“I’m willing. Come on." 

“ Tnen 1 will lead my horse,” said Jack, as he finished tying a handkerchief 
tightly round the foot of the animal. 

The lane into which they now plunged was one of great beauty. The trees in 
many places met overhead, forming a natural canopy, through which the sunlight 
came darting down in long pencils of beauty, and dappled the walk beneath, giving 
it a most sweet and extraordinary appearance. The sides of this lane were 
covered with wild flowers, and the birds, with unusual boldness, sung upon every 
branch. 

“ Really this is a sweet spot," said Claude. 

“ It is," said Jack, as he led his horse, and looked with pleased surprise around 
him. “ I can hardly take it to be a lane at all." 

“ Why, then, what is it ?" said Dick. 

“ Some neglected avenue to some estate." 

Upon Jack giving that opinion of the place in which they were, they all halted, 
and Claude said— 

“ If so, we are perhaps getting what is popularly call out of the frying-pan into 
the fire. Is it desirable to proceed any further ?" 

u Why, ves," said Jack. “ Let us go on—I may be wrong ; and yet I cannot 
help thinking that the place has something of the aspect of a once well-kept 
avenue." 

“ I agree with you,” said Claude. “ What is this V 9 

They all paused to look at what had attracted the attention of Claude by the 
side of the lane, and they found that it was a statue upon a pedestal, but so com¬ 
pletely covered up with wild roses, and other plants and flowering shrubs, that it 
was only very dimly visible, but it had a pleasing effect. 

“This," said Claude, “ settles the question." 

“ What question ?’’ said Dick. 

“ Why, that this is not a mere country lane. I feel convinced now, that we are 
in, as Jack says, a made avenue to some estate or house. No doubt, at one time 
it has been well looked to, and trimly kept, but it is quite clear that for a long 
time everything in it has been suffered to grow wild.” 

“ Yes,” said Jack. tc Jt is evident enough, that folks don’t put up statues in 
country lanes. This is private property, you may depend ; but yet I think we 
ought to go on, and see where it leads to." 

“ I am willing," said Dick. 

“And we can bat come back again," said Claude, “ if we fine it desirable so to 
do. It is not at all likely that the place is wholly deserted. Keep your eyes 
about you both of you, for I don't like this very suspicious stillness." 

“ What!" said Dick, “are you afraid of an ambuscade?” 

“Not exactly, and yet—ah, what is that?" 

A strange unearthly kind of cry came upon their cars, and they all paused with 
surprise, looking at each other for some explanation of the sound. 

“ What the deuce was that ?" said Claude. 

They both shook their heads, and Jack, as he looked rather pale, said— 

“Do you-think that that cry was meant as a warning to us, Claude?" 

“A warning of what?" 

“Of danger—perhaps of death, if we should proceed further on the course that 
we are now on. If it were so, we ought not to defy it." 

“ Oh, Jack,” said Claude, <f you are like the Athenians of old—you are too 
superstitious. Now, I don’t feel at all inclined to be frightened away from this 
beautiful spot by a squall such as that we now heard; and as long as the danger 
is confined to that, it won’t stop me. My curiosity is now strongly excited, and I 
must confess I don't feel at all inclined to go back." 
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“NorI,” said Dick. 

“ Very well, then, 0 said Jack, “if you are both agreed, it is not for me to 
dissent, and I will go oa with you ; but I feel convinced there is some mystery 
about this place, whether^ as far as we are concerned, it be for good or for evil.” 

“ We will make it for good/ 5 said Claude, “whether it likes it or not. Come 
on. The avenue, for now we ought not to call it a lane, turns more beautiful at 
each seep as we go on, and see, there is another statue half hidden among the 
trees, as we catch but a faint glimpse of it.” 

They paused a moment or two, to look at the other statue, which was that of 
some wood nymph, in an attitude of liscening. . 

“ Well,” said Claude, “ somebody has had this place at one time, as one upon 
which to exhibit a charming fancy. This walk must have been quite delicious 
when it was in all its glory,” 

“ For my part,” said Dick, “ I think, I like it better now than I should have 
done at the time when it was trimly kept. There is something very captivating 
to me in this union of art and nature. You may depend that no skill of the most 
skilful gardener that ever lived, could have wreathed those wild roses round the 
statues, and the trunks of the trees, as nature has done them/ 

“ You are right, Dick,’’ said Claude, “and 1 applaud your taste; but here is a 
winding turn in the avenue, and ten to one but w« came to some fine view now— 
Hilloa ! There it is again !” 

The same unearthly sound that had before attracted their attention, now broke 
upon their ears, and, as before, they all came to a temporary stand still from sur¬ 
prise; but upon this occasion, they had added to the unearthly cry a scream that 
was evidently human, and in another moment, a boy, in the dress of a peasant, 
rushed towards them, crying— 

“ Oh, don’t—oh, murder—murder ! Oh, don’t—oh, oh !” 

“Hold!” cried Claude. “ Stop, boy. What is the matter with you, that you 
cry out in such a strain ?” 

The boy, when he saw Claude and his companions, suddenly plumped down 
upon his krees in the lane, and holding up his hands, he cried— 

“ Oh, sir, don't let ’em take me ! Oh, save me from them! I won’t come 
here any more—indeed, I won’t! Oh, do let me*go, sir, if you are one of them 1” 
“ One of what? What on earth do you mean ?” 

“Come, come,” said Jack, as he took him by the arm, “get up with you— 
We don’t want any kneeling. Just tell us at once what’s the matter with you.” 
“ Oh, sir, nothing.” 

“ Nothing ? and yet you have been making noise enough to alarm the whole 
parish. What do you mean by that ?” 

“ Oh, dear, I only meant nothing, sir, as there was nothing the matter with me; 
but lor’! ain’t 1 frightened a bit 1” 

“ What it ?” 

f “You won’t let ’em lay hold of me, will you, gentlemen ? Oh, don’t. They 
drove poor Dick Stevens mad—oh, dear, yes, they did, and—and I thought I 
would just go and take a few peaches—they are so nice and ripe at this time— 
and oh—oh—oh—let me go home! Mercy!—murder! They are coming after 
me. 1 know they are. Help—oh, oh, dear—oh 1” 

The boy clung to Jack with such frantic vio^nce, that if he had felt ever so 
much inclined to shake him off, he could not have done so, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that he was at length calmed down sufficiently to speak to them 
with any degree of rationality. 

“ I tell you what it is, my lad,” said Claude, “if you don’t be a little quiet 
now, we will take you back to where you came from, and leave you there ; so 
now you know what to expect, you young rascal.” 

Upon this, the boy would have got down upon his knees again, but Jack would 
not let him, and holding him by the collar, he said— 

“ Now tell us, at or.ee, what it is that has frightened you almost out of your 
small amount of wits ?” g 
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“ Oh, ye?, I will,’* said the boy. “ You see, gentlemen, I’m only a poor boy, 
and my name is Will Baker, and I live in the village there away about a mile 
down the road when you turn to the left, as you go past Farmer Hastings’s wheat 
stacks, where there’s a pound, you know, and-” 

“ Come to the point,” said Claude. “ Bother you and Farmer Hastings; we 
want to know what frightened you here, and not where you live.’’ 

“ Yes, sir—oh, dear, yes. Well, as I was a saying, sir:—the boys in the 
village will have it that there’s lots of fruit in the old garden up this ways ; and 
about a week ago, Stevens, sir, he went to get some, and he came home again, 
and he’s been what they calls an idiot ever since; and he only sits and laughs, 
now, in the chimney-corner at nothing/’ 

“But what frightened him?” 

“Nobody knows, sir; and you see, I didn’t think that it could be anything 
much, ’cos Stevens wasn’t never very bright, so I thought I would come to-day 
and get a hatful of peaches, or something of that sort, you see, sir; and I 
corned.” 

“ Weil ?” 

“ Oil, dear, it wasn’t well, sir.” 

•'Ill, then?” 

“ Yes, sir, that’s what it. was. It was only about half-an-hour ago, that I came 
up the walk, and got through the hedge into the old garden, and I didn’t see no¬ 
thing and nobody to be frightened at, so I got quite pleased like ; and there was 
Such beauties of peaches on one of the old walls—oh, my eye, wasn’t there ?” 

‘‘And the gardener came out and caught you, I suppose, with a good stick, 
did he r 

“ The gardener, sir ? Oh, lor! There hasn’t been a gardener there, sir, for 
eight years come Christmas next, they say.” 

“Who did catch you, then ?” 

“ Vll tell you, sir- The peaches did look so nice, so I fastened my cap to my 
waist, and got a little way up the wall by the thick stem of the old trees, and 
held on while I picked some of them. I got down again, and turned round to 
cut away with the peaches, when, right in my way—oh—oh !” 

“ Well ? What was right in your way 

The boy shook fearfully, and then in a low half-choked voice, he said— 

“ Right in my way was a kind of dreadful thing, all bones, with such a dread¬ 
ful look, and blood coming out of the skeleton eyes and mouth, and the long, 
bony fingers were put out to catch hold of me; and I dropped my cap and the 
peaches, and 1 knew then that that was what had frightened poor Stevens into 
being an idiot, and I come out of the garden; but they called out after me, for 
there were more than one of them, and I nearly fell down when they called, for 
the horrid sound went right through me; and I shall turn an idiot like Stevens !” 

“No you won’t,” said Jack. “Come—come, don’t shake so. It was no¬ 
thing. after all, but your own fancy.” 

“ Fancy ?” 

“ Yes, your own imagination, you know 

“ Oh, lor, no sir 1 1 ain’t got none.” 

“ How many times did they call after you r” said Dick. 

“ Two times, sir,” said the boy. 

Dick whispered to Claude— 

“What do you think of this affair? There is something in it, for we heard 
two cries.” 

“ We did ; and with you, Dick, I feel that there is something in it, but what 
that something is, I cannot pretend to say. I will speak closely to the boy.” 

“ Do so. Perhaps you may get some more facts out of him.” 

“Now, my boy,” said Claude, “ attend to me.” 

“ I will, sir. Oh, yes, sir, I will. ’ 

“ Where does this lane lead to ?” 

“ It ain’t a lane, sir. It’s called the Grange Walk, sir. That’s what it is, and 
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it leads to the Grange as has been shut up ever so long, all on account of the 
ghosts, you see, sir, and that’s one of ’em.” 
u Where r” cried Jack, starting round. 

“ Oh, it’s not h$re, sir. I mean that was one of ’em as tried to lay hold of me, 
when I was getting the peaches, and as called out after me in such a’horrid way.” 
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THE THREE ADVENTURERS MAKE THEIR ESCAPE FROM THE OLD GRANGE. 

“ And who lives at the Grange ?” ad led Ciande. 

“ Lor, sir! nobody, in course, lives ihere but the ghost 1 . Who would live 
there to he frightened out of their wits like poor Stevens, and made an idiot to sit 
in a chimney-corner, and grin at nothin? r” 
i% Not a very pleasant prospect, certainly.’* 

Oh, r.o, sir. If you want to go to the village, gentlemen, I’ll scon show you 
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the way; and there’s the Barley Mow there, ever such a nice public house, as 
never was, sir. This way, gentlemen, this way.” 

“ Stop a bit,” said Claude ; “ I am very fond of a nice peach, and I feel very 
much inclined, notwithstanding the ghosts, to go to that garden and get one or 
two ; I think we are in pretty good force to resist^anything in the shape of 
ghosts that may offer themselves ; and now that there is such a capital chance of 
seeing a few in the old Grange, I can’t resist going.” 

6< Oh, don’t, sir, don’t,” said the boy, with earnestness; “you can’t tell what 
they may be able to do.” 

“ We will chance that. What say you, Dick, and you, Jack?” 

*' Come on,” said Dick. 

“ As you please,” said Jack ; and if yon are both willing, so am I ; but we 
need not drive this lad out of his wits by making him go with us : that would be T 
a needless piece of cruelty and oppression towards him.” 


CHAPTER CCXXXII. 

THE FRIENDS TAKE POSSESSION OF THE HAUNTED GRANGE. 

As Jack uttered these last words, the boy looked wistfully down the lane. He 
was evidently in doubt as to which he should do—go home at once to the village, 
or accompany Jack and his friends to the Haunted Grange. 

“ Come,” said Claude, “ make up your mind. Come with us or be off. If you 
really have any liking for a peach, you had better come, for I tell you I have 
made up my mind to have some in spite of all the ghosts that can conspire to 
prevent me.” 

** Don’t speak of ’em in that way, sir.” 

“ Why not 

6i Because -because, you see, sir, they don’t like it, and it is said, that when 
anybody speaks slightingly of them, they take all sorts of vengeance upon them. 
Don’t, sir; it ain't, you know, gentlemen, worth while to be made idiots of, and 
sit in chimney corners and grin at nothing.” 

Jack gave a sort of nod, to the great amusement of Claude, as if he would 
have said, tC I am precisely of that opinion.” Dick looked from one to the other 
of them with a half-laugh upon his face, as though he did not know exactly 
whether to view the matter in a comic or a serious light. 

“ Well, I’m going to the Grange,” said Claude. 

<r And I,” said Dick. 

“ And I, theD," said Jack, “ if it comes to that.’’ 

“ Well, gentlemen,’” said the boy, '* if so he as you will promise to protect me 
against the ghosts, I will go too. There is peaches, and good ones I can tell, 
and perhaps we may get some, and then get away again before any of the ghosts 
think of interfering with us, you see.” 

“ Nothing is more probable,” said Claude, drily. 

They all now went up the avenue, and upon making a curved turn in it, 
they suddenly, through the trees, came into sight of the old mansion. 

It was one of the oldest of the Elizabethan structures that adorn England, and 
was of great extent. Ancient ivy had climbed to the top of its tallest chimneys, 
and where that leafy screen had not hidden their rich colour, the red bricks still 
shone out in the sun with all the effect as if they had been but recently put up.. 
There was a kind of observatory at the top of the house, which had a very 
graceful appearance; and but for the air of desolation about it, and a number of 
hroKen windows, the Grange would have been a stately and imposing structure. 

“ It f s a pity,” said Claude, “ that such a house as that might be is abandoned 
to ruin.” 
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“ It is,” said Dick, “ a thousand pities.” 

“ Oh, but the ghosts, sir, 5 ' said the boy ; “ who likes to hear them following 
you up and down stairs and wherever you go ! Oh, dear no !” 

The lad kept so close to Claude, whom he probably thought the bravest of the 
party upon the subject of ghosts, that the horse was in danger of treading upon 
his toes each moment, and Claude had to warn him to keep a further distance. 
Jack still led his horse, and in that way they presently reached the end of the 
avenue, and saw before them a large and handsomely laid out lawn, in the centre 
of which there had at one time been a fountain, surmounted by sculptured tritons 
and sea nymphs, but now its j$t was still, and w>eds and moss covered every 1 
available spot. The grass upon the lawn was intersected and mingled with 
every description of rank vegetation, wound about in masses. The once trimly 
kept gravelled walks had yielded to the influence of time, and the grass had grown 
up over them rankly and luxuriously. 

“ This is a pity,” said Dick, as he glanced around him. 

“ It is quite extraordinary/’ said Claude. 

“Yes,” said Jack, “and—and it only shows you/*—Jack kept a wary eye 
around him as he spoke,—■** and it only shows you what a shocking thing it is to 
be superstitious .” 

Claude turned aside to smile at this, for he knew that superstition was Jack’s \ 
failing. 

4< Never mind,” he said, 41 Jack ; if you can rest your horse here and get what 
you want for his wounded foot, all will be well/’ 

“ That I can easily get,” said Jack. “ The best thing to put to it will be some 
bruised leaves of the common flowering mallow, and I see that it is here in j 
abundance.” 

“ Certainly,” said Claude, as he glanced around him, f< there is no want of 
that in this piaee. It seems to be the favourite wild growth of the spot.” 

“ Oh, there's lots/' said the boy. 

, “ Well, my young friend,” added Claude, “we do not see any of the ghosts 

! . I 

“ Don’t speak of them, sir.” 

“ Oh, stuff; I am convinced of one thing as regards ghosts, and that is, that 
the more you are afraid ot’ them the more you may be; and they never, on any 
account, make their appearance to persons who laugh at them.” 

“ Do you really think so, sir ?” • 

l* I do more than think it, boy : I know it. And now you will be so good as to 
show us the way to the garden where all the peaches are that you speak of, for I 
long to taste some of them.” 

“ It's this way,” said the boy, with a kind of shudder; “ but I hope you won' 
want me to go in, sir ?” 

“ Not if you have any great objection.” 

" Oh, dear haven’t I a big objection ? Didn't I see the horrid thing, all bones 
and hoirid blood, that nearly made me an idiot? Oh, sir, don’t make me got j j 
into the garden. I’ll wait here for you, if you please, sir. Indeed I will." 

“ Very good; only point out to us the way, and I promise you that I will bring 
you a peach or two for your pains.” 

“That’s the way, then, sir, past that old mulberrry-tree, and right on by the 
side of the house : you will soon come to it." 

* c Very good/’ 

Claude had by this time dismounted, and so had Dick. They tied their horses 
to some iron hurdles that were close at hand, and then on foot made their way to 
the garden by the route the boy had pointed out to them. They found that they 
had to skirt a hedge for a considerable distance before they reached a pretty rustic 
gate that opened into the garden, but the sight that presented itself to their eyes 
when they did reach it, amply compensated them for all the time and trouble they 
had expended in so doing' 

_ The garden was of considerable extent, and although timejand neglect had 
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evidently done much to injure the neatness of its appearance, it had not been 
sufficient to destroy it wholly. No doubt, the produce of that favoured patch of 
ground would have been of a much higher character had it been well attended to; 
but as it was, there was much to tempt the eye and the appetite. 

Clustering fruits hung in luxuriance upon the branches of the trees ; a perfect 
wilderness of flowers adorned the ground; and upon the walls the plum, the 
peach, and the nectarine hung in profusion. 

“ Upon my Word.” said Claude, “this is the first time that I ever thought 
ghosts had such taste.” 

“They are well off here, indeed,” said Dick. 

“ Come—come new,” said Jack, “ it’s a subject that is just as w r ell not to joke 
about, you know, for, after all, what do we know about it? and whether there are 
supernatural beings or not as long as they don’t interfere with us, I think the 
best we can do is not to interfere with them.” 

“Very good. Jack,” laughed Claude. “If you take the ghosts under your 
special protection, we will say nothing against them.” 

“ Yes ; but——Good Heavens, what is that ?” 

The same unearthly sound that had before come upon their ears, and which they 
had almost forgotten, suddenly broke the stillness of the air with the most startl¬ 
ing effect, and this time it appeared to be quite close at hand, so that they all three 
started as its echoes passed them, as though the means by which it was produced 
were close to their ears. 

“ This is something more than strange,” said Claude. 

“It is. It is horrible,” said Jack. 

“ Not so,” added Claude. “ I will not have it to be horrible. It is curious, 
but that it is of mortal origin, I feel convinced.” 

“Mortal?” cried Jack. 

“Yes, I will not even yield to superstitious fancies ; and if all the noises that 
earth, sea, or air can make were to combine to appal me, I would not shrink. I 
will have a peach.” 

“Oh, don’t,” cried Jack. “Take my advice now, and come away at once 
from this dreadful place.” 

“ Not I.” 

“Oh yes, do, Claude. It is much better.” 

“ No, Jack. You would be, in after time, the first to laugh at the great ab¬ 
surdity of our being frightened I^y a mere sound. Come, let us regale ourselves 
off the wall-fruit. You don't want to go, Dick?’* 

“ Not I.” 

“ Come on, then.” 

As he spoke, Duval plucked two or three peaches, and handing one to Dick, 
they both began eating. 

“Come, Jack,” be said. “You see the ghost of the old Haunted Grange has 
not, after all, the courage to come in person to defend his peaches. You had 
better eat one. They are truly delicious, I can assure you. Perhaps it is, after 
all, only boys that the ghost has an objection to.” 

When Jack saw that Claude and Dick were eating away at the peaches with 
impunity, he got a little ashamed of his fears, and took on, saying as he did so— 

“ Why, Claude, I feel quite sure that even you will admit that there is much 
more in supernatural matters than any of us are well aware of.’* 

“ Oh, yes, I admit that.” 

“ Very well then, you ought not to feel surprised if I think more deeply upon 
such subjects than you do.” 

“ Not at all. Jack—not at all. Only you enjoy with us this delicious fruit, 
and I shall not say another word to you about it.” 

Jack ate the peach. • 

“Now, if you are both of my mind,” said Claude, “I shall propose that we 
stay here long enough to give the necessary rest to Jack’s horse, in defiance of all 
the ghosts of the Grange.” 
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“ I say yes to that/’ said Dick. “ But tell me, Claude, have you any suspi¬ 
cions of that boy V* 

Claude nodded. 

“ I have,” he said. “ From the first I thought that the young rascal was 
acting a part, and as he went on, felt quite convinced of it. Did you notice how 
at times he put on the tone and language of a country boy, and then forgetting 
that part of the performance, he would say a few sentences as well as vou or 1 
could for the lives of us V* 

“ I did.” 

“[Well,” said Jack, “ I confess that something of that sort struck me ; but I did 
not think it sufficiently clear to make any observation upon it, or to think that 
it was of much consequence. There is one thing, though, that we have done that, 
as the catechism says, we ought not to have done.” 

“ And what is that. Jack V 9 

“ Why, if that boy has been playing a part, it is for some ulterior purpose, and 
we have very kindly left our horses at his disposal. 

“The deuce take it! 5 ' cried Claude, throwing down the peach he was very 
quietly eating, “ so we have.” 

“ An oversight that,” said Dick. u Let us go at once and ease our minds upon 
that subjeet. Each moment now will seem to me an age until I clap my eyes 
upon my gallant four-footed friend again. 

This suggestion of Jack’s was really so very alarming, that there was some¬ 
thing quite ludicrous in the haste with which they all three left the garden that 
they had been in such rapture about, and rushed in the direction of the iron hur¬ 
dle railing by the lawn, to which they had fastened their horses about ten minutes 
before. 

One glance was sufficient. The horses were gone ! 

“Done, by Heaven!” cried Diek. 

“ Confusion !” said Claude. 

“Lost—lost,” said Jack, ”and all owing to our own want of thought. Well, 
for once in a way, the whole three of us are thoroughly outwitted. But what’s 
that lying down there ? Why, it's the boy.” 

They all made their way to the lawn, and there, lying upon his face, to all ap¬ 
pearances dead, was the boy. Claude turned him over on his back, and then he 
opened his eyes and looked wildly about him. 

“ Oh—oh/’ he groaned, “ I am mad now ! Oh, save me—save me!" 

“ Speak,” said Claude, shaking him. “ Where arej our horses ? Speak, or I 
will shake the life out 4 of you !” 

The boy made several gasping efforts to speak before he could do so, and then 
he said— 

“ Oh, sir, oh ! You hadn’t been gone above a few minutes when one of them 
came. Oh. dear~oh, dearj” 

“ One of what ?” 

“ The ghosts of the Grange. Oh, it was an awful one. All green and fat. 
Oh, it was dreadful! and the fat ran down its green cheeks; and its tongue was 
like a flame ; and it just pointed to the horses, ana they broke away from the iron 
and disappeared, I don’t know where; and then three of them came, and they 
danced round me—they were skeletons; and then down I went, and then I 
think I fainted away.”. 

“ Indeed V 9 

“ Here are the bridles,” said Jack, “hanging to the iron hurdle fence. Look, 
here they are.” 

“Broken?” said Claude. 

“ No. They are unbuckled from tbe bits, and are quite perfect.” 

“Indeed! That was kind of the ghosts not to break our reins. Oh, very ! 
Now, my lad, where are our cattle ?” 

“ Lord, bless you, sir, I don’t know.” 

“ Very good. Dick, will you be so good as to collect as good a bundle of long 
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switches of blackthorn as you can. from that hedge ? Now, my boy, you will 
please to come with me just to this young sycamore tree, to which I intend to tie 
you up comfortably.” 

“ Oh lor, sir, what for?’' 

“ Where are our horses 1” 
u But I don’t know, sir. Oh, murder !” 

“ Very good.” 

Claude, with one of the bridles, strapped the highly talented youth to the tree 
he spoke of, and Dick collected a capital handful of long switches of a highly 
stinging character. 


CHAPTER CCXXXIir. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE HAUNTED GEANGE IS SOLVED. 

“Oh, lor, what have I done to be wolloped!” cried the boy, when he saw that 
such active preparations were on foot for the accomplishment of that object. 
“ Oh, dear*—oh, dear !” 

’ “ Hark yon, my lad,” said Claude. “ It is quite impossible for me to take 
upon myself to say that you have hidden our horses, or been at all instrumental in 
their hiding; but you must know. I have the very greatest notion of your 
abilites.” 

“ My what, sir i” . _ 

“Your cleverness and talent. I have that confidence in both those qualities 
in you, that I cannot help thinking you will be able to hit upon some shrewd con¬ 
jecture upon the subject.” 

“ Oh, but I don’t know.” 

“Very good. Strip, if you please. Oh, you decline ? Jack, will you be so 
good as to prepare this young gentleman for a little wholesome castigation, which 
if it does him no other good, will circulate his blood, and so prove very beneficial 
to his general health. He don’t seem thoroughly to understand it himself.’ 3 

Both Jack and Dick now saw what Claude intended, and as they had their own 
suspicions of the lad’s complotment in the affair of the loss of the horses, they 
were nothing loth to get the truth out of him in any way that seemed the most 
likely to effect that object. They'entered into the affair with spirit. 

“ Oh, murder,” cried the boy, as he tried in vain to free himself from the bonds 
that held him to the tree. “ Oh, murder ! Why should a poor boy be whacked 
because he don’t know where some’osses is?” 

“Ah, why indeed?" said Claude. “Now, Jack.” 

Jack did not trouble the vivacious youth with any solicitations to aid in his 
own disrobing, but in a few moments prepared him very nicely for the assault of 
the twigs that had been collected. 

i s Now,” said Claude, as he flashed the handful of stinging, long pieces of 
vegetation in his right hand. “ Now, where are our horses, my fine fellow ? 3> 

“Oh, T don’t know.” * | 

Whack! came the twigs, and the boy raised a shout that must have been heard 
half a mile off. 

“ Where are our horses ?” said Claude. 

61 Oh, goodness gracious, I told you that I didn’t know\” 

Swish, came the twigs again through the air, a*d the boy bellowed like a young 
bull. 

“ Where are the horses V* 

c< Murder! I don’t know.” 

*“ Very good.” 

Claude did not now wait to repeat his question between the strokes of the twigs, 
but laid on at a rate that set the boy howling and screaching so loudly that both 
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Jack and Dick were really alarmed ; but Claude was not in the least moved to 
pity. On he went, and after about a dozen strokes, the boy shouted— 

if Oh. stop ! I will tell.*' 

“Very good," said Claude. ‘‘Be quick about it, then.” 

« Oh dear, the horses are in the old barnhouse. I’ll take you to them. Oh— 
oh—oh ! Oh, lor—oh,lor!" 

" Now,” said Claude, “ that is very satisfactorily settled ; and if you had said as 
much half a minute or so ago, you would have saved your skin a little smarting, 
that I think will last you some days to come. You may now be so good as to 
put yourself into walking order, and show us the way to this same barnhouse ; 
but mark me, if we see any prevaricating, or any tricks, back you come to this 
same tree to have # the second dose of the same medicine that you now know the 
taste of so well.” 

Jack undid the bridle that fastened the lad to the tree, and then, with his face 
the colour of a peony, and great tears bubbling over his eyes, he led the way 
from the garden. 

Jack and Dick had the greatest difficulty to smother their desires to roar with 
laughter, and Claude, too, found it no easy matter to keep a grave countenance. 
The only person of the party who looked as if he were not likely to laugh again 
was the boy, who had certainly received such a castigation as he could not have 
had any idea of in his life before. 

Fretting, and groaning, and crying as he went, he conducted the friends through 
a kind of poultry-j r ard, and then round a corner of the house to a large door 
that he opened savagely, saying— 

“There they are. Oh, .dear, I never was so served out in all my life. Oh— 
oh ! Oh, my !” 

The three horses were in the barnhouse, standing upon a quantity* of stable 
litter, and.looking rather frightened at the intense darkness of the place in which 
they had been shut np. 

All’s right,” said Claude. “ The lad has not deceived us. Now we are all 
right again, and you see, my lad, what virtue there is in a good handful of twigs. 
Whenever you think of playing a trick upon any one, you had better look out if 
there are any nice little twigs growing in the neighbourhood, and a strong hand 
to wield them.” 

The boy cried lustily, for the smart of his castigation had by no means abated ; 
and then he managed to say— 

“ Oh, dear ! I suppose I may go now ? You don’t want to keep a fellow here, 
after whacking him at such a rate?” 

“ Certainly not,” said Claude ; “you may go as soon as you like now, and I 
beg that for the future you will remember me.” 

"Oh, I can’t possibly forget,” whimpered the boy. “It ain’t easy. Oh 
dear—oh, if I had only know’d this, wouldn’t I have seen all these horses further 
first!* Oh—oh!” 

Still ejaculating in his misery, the boy walked away, and when he was out of 
hearing, Dick said— 

“ Would it not have been as well, Claude, to have brought that lad with us ? 
He may now give notice of our being hereto some who may be enemies.” 

“Why,” said Claude, “it was rather difficult to know upon what pretence to 
detain the fellow now. Besides, I am quite convinced that he is in some sort of 
connection with the choice spirits who haunt the old Grange." 

“What do you mean ?” said Jack. 

“ Why, I mean. Jack, that I am of opinion the Grange is haunted ; but that 
the ghosts are beings of flesh and blood like ofirselves, and that we have not 
much to fear from them. But now we have .our affairs in our own hands again, 
by the possession of our horses, and we can either go or stay. What is your 
opinion, Dick ?” 

“ Why, I think that we had better stay, if it is only for the purpose of getting 
Jack’s horse’s foot to rights.” 
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4< Ah/' said Jack, “ that is a reason which goes far, indeed, with me, and stav 
we must, I fear." 

“Very good/’ said Claude, “then it is settled in the affirmative; and I 
propose that we take the horses into the house at once, and place them in one of 
the lower rooms. In that barnhouse there was plenty of straw.” 

“ Yes,* said Dick, “ and there is a good hay-stack close by the lawn, that, no 
doubt, is the produce of a meadow that lies beyond it; so we can give them a 
sort of feed/’ 

“ -^ e ^ so j then,* said Jack. <{ I will set about preparing the dressing for my 
horse's foot; and if it be possible to give it a night’s rest, it will be no bad thing, 
and in the morning we can all start fresh from the place ; but my own private 
opinion certainly is, that we shall not be permitted to pass a very quiet night.” 

^’ s a good thing, then,” laughed Claude, <f that we are used to unquiet ones. 
Jack. Let us come into the house and see what sort of accommodation we can 
find for man and beast within the walls.” 

There were several rooms that evidently looked out upon the lawn, and several 
doors that opened from that side of the building, so that there could be no great 
difficulty in making an entrance to the Grange. After trying a couple of doors, 
and finding that they were undoubtedly fastened within, Claude made his way 
through one of the windows, and with a pistol in his hand., with which he de¬ 
termined to give a warm reception to any one who should attempt to impede his 
progress. 

The door that he determined upon opening, was not far off from the room into 
winch he had managed to penetrate, so that he reached it in a moment or two, 
and drew back the two bolts that held it fast, and flung it open to his friends. 

“All right?” cried Dick. 

“\es, 5 said Claude, *' the house’is quiet enough. I have seen no one, mortal 

or immortal, as yet. Bring in the horses. We can easily put them in one of 
the rooms, here,” 

The horses were led into the house, and Claude opened the door of an apart¬ 
ment, that no doubt at one time had been a verv handsome refreshment-room, 
but which was then in a sadly dismantled condition ; some of the old furniture 
yet remained in the room that had been fitted to it, and that would have been 
quite useless if removed ; but those who had at one time inhabited the mansion, 
little imagined that that room would ever be turned ’into a stable for the horses 
of three highwaymen, 

Claude examined the lock, and found that it was in tolerably good condition, 
with the key in it. J 

“This will do/' he said, “and all we have got now to be quick about, is to get 
in some hay and straw, I think it would be bad policy, after what has happened, 
for all three of us to leave the house at once, so two can go]for the hay and straw, 

while one remains as guard here, and we cau take turn, and turn about in the 
duty.” 

This was agreed to, and Dick and Jack went first for thediay and straw, while 
Claude remained with the horses, and then while he went, Dick remained, and 
then it came to Jack’s turn ; and by the time they had made the three journeys, 
t icy had got as much as the horses required, and or. the floor of that really hand¬ 
some room, a comfortable bed was made for the cattle, 

• ac ^ vven ^ to the garden and got in a number of leaves of the mallow, 
^ l *“ Wa i c h he made addressing for his horse's foot, and then they felt that they 
had done all that they could for the comfort of the animals, upon whose health 
and strength so much depended. 

And now, said Claude, n< that we have done our duty—and I mean to say 
that it is no more than our duty—to our horses, what sort of cheer, Jack, can 
you give us for ourselves ? I am well aware that you generally have something 
in the vallise good to eat and to drink.” 

St ^ es > Claude, it is well that I look after that department a little. I happen to 
be provided with a bottle of wine, as good old port—if I may judge from another 
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that came from the same place—as ever you tasted, and a few biscuits. Beyond 
these materials for keeping the enemies, hunger and thirst, at bay, I have 
nothing. ,, 

“ We won’t complain,” said Dick. “ We might do a great deal worse than 
have a mea! off port wine and biscuits. Come, Jack, unpack, and let us fall-to, 
for I confess that for once I have a good appetite/’ 
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CICELY WELCOMING CLAUDE AND HIS FRIENDS TO THE FARM. 

* “ And I,” said Claude. 

<£ W ell,* sai* Jack, *' I could do a little, I think, with the wine myself.” 

With this, Jack unpacked the vallise that he always had at the back of his 
saddle, and produced the bottle ot port and the biscuits. 

“ It w’on’t be any the better,” he said, “ for the shaking it lias la 1; but I 
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can't help that, you know, as it was forced to travel on horseback ; but it is one of 
your light wines, that fortunately has little crust, so it may be better than cue 
expects." 

<f Amy port in a storm,” said Dick, perpetrating a very old joke indeed ; “ so 
let us have it, Jack." 

They dispensed with a cork-screw by very cleverly knocking off the head of 
the bottle; and then as Jack had likewise in his vallise a little portable drinking 
cup, they were able to help themselves fiom the bottle very comfortably. 

Claude sat upon a table in the room, and Dick threw himself into the recesses 
{ of an old arm chair that had once been covered with rich velvet, and Jack sat 
upon the seat of a very low chair, that had been made, no doubt, for devotional 
services, and was of that description commonly known on the continent by the 
name of a Prie Dieu . It was, truly, a strange scene that to see those three men , 
and the three horses all in that room, with its remnants of faded past magnificence 
upon every portion of it. 

<4 Well, Jack/' said Claude, give us a toast.” 

“I-'* 

Jack had only just opened his mouth to reply to this, when there arose in the 
house such a dreadful yell that they all instantaneously started to their feet. 

] Claude was off the table in a moment. Dick struggled out of the depth of the 
arm chair, and Jack, after rolling on the floor with the devotional chair, got to his 
feet, crying— 

" What's that ? What’s that ?" 

u Hush !” said Claude. “ Hush!" 

To describe that sound which had so startled them would have been utterly 
impossible, because in such description we can only proceed upon comparisons, and 
ihere was nothing like unto it. In all their experiences, neither Claude, nor 
Dick, nor Jack, had ever heard anything that at all approached it. It was a yell 
that no or.e for a moment could believe to be human ; and for some moments the 
echo of it seemed to pervade the whole atmosphere of the place, and to have taken 
entire possession of their brains. The horses started with affright, and one of 
them made a dash across the floor of the room, and had to be caught by Dick, 
who had some difficulty in soothing the creature. The other two trembled ex¬ 
cessively. 

“ What in the name of all that's horrible," said Jack, “can be the meaning of 
this V 9 

"1 will find it out before I leave this house,” said Claud?, *' or I will know 
some very special reason why. I will not be made the fool of a mere sound in 
this way.”" 

“ Nor I,” cried Dick. “ 1 am quite convinced that there is something in the 
shape of trickery in this matter ; and I think with you, Claude, that we ought not 
| to dream of leaving this house until we have found it out.” 

“ Oh, be careful," said Jack, “ what you do and what you say. There is cer¬ 
tainly more in Heaven and on earth than we know of. How can we take upon 
ourselves to say what that sound was V 

cr No how. Jack said Claude, “ but if it really should proceed from superna¬ 
tural beings, I cannot conceive what gratification it can be to them to terrify our 
horses, and attempt to terrify ourselves." 

“ Hush! Do not speak of them in such a way. Oh, Heaven! there it is 
again!” 

A second time the wild shout came upon their ears, and the horses, now 
thoroughly alarmed, snorted and made an attempt to dash out of the room through 
one of the windows. It took all that both Claude and Dick could do to stop 
them, and then Claude cried— 

“ Oh, that I had kept that boy here ! Who knows but that another application 
of the twigs would have procured from him a solution of this mystery as it did 
of the other connected with the disappearance of our horses ?” 
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CHAPTER CCXXXIV. 

CLAUDE AX D DICK SEARCH THE OLD GRANGE, AND ENCOUNTER A GHOST, 

“This sort of thing / 99 said Claude, “will not do for me. The evening will 
soon be here, when anything that may be attempted against our peace may be 
done with ten times the facility that daylight affords. It is necessary that we 
should settle all this affair before night.” 

“ And it shall be settled,” said Dick. “ I am not going to be made a fool of 
by a.mere noise.” 

“ T. ou both speak,” said Jack* “ as if you felt quite assured that the noise vou 
have heard was mortal, and was a mere human contrivance. You cannot take 
upon yourselves to sav it is such.” 

f< Jack—Jack,” said Claude, “ once more I beg of you not to give way to super¬ 
stition. I do not see that we can do anything else but, with our pistols in our 
hands, search the house through,* and the sooner such a job is set about the 
better. Jack, will you mind the cattle while Dick and I go through the building V 9 
Jack evidently hesitated. 

“ Well,” added Claude, “shall I go alone?” 

“ Not so,” said Dick ; “ that would be hazardous. Suppose we carefully 
fasten up this room and all its windows, and then the whole three of us can go 1 
I think that will be the best plan. We can take such measures as to make the 
room pretty secure.” 

It was evident enough that Claude did not much relish the idea of leaving the 
horses ; but as it was equally evident that Jack was really not in a frame of mind 
to be left alone in case of any attack upon them, that he might consider in his 
heated imagination to be supernatural, there was no other resource but for them 
aJ to go on the expedition through the house, for neither did Dick like the idea of 
not going, nor did Claude fancy being without so bold and efficient a companion 
in the adventure. 1 

“ TV e must chance it then,” said Claude, “ and all go. Help me, Dick, to se¬ 
cure the windows of the room as well as possible. Oh, there are good shutters, 
I see, and strong fastenings. There will be no difficulty, and now I leave the 
cattle with something like confidence.” 

The room was well fastened up, but Jack was rather silent, for he could not 
help feeling that he was rather to blame for his superstitious fears ; nevertheless 
he could not get sufficiently the better of them to insist upon staying with the 
cattle, and Claude said to him, kindly— 

“ It’s all right now, Jack. See, I have locked the door, and both lock and 
door are strong, so that there need be no fear for the horses. Besides, I believe 
that we shall give whoever is in the house quite enough to do. now, to induce 
them to let our cattle be.” 

“ I hope so,” said Jack. 

“Cheer up, Jack,” cried Dick. “You will be the first to laugh at all this 
to-morrow, when we have found out what is the meaning of it. I quite agree 
with you, Claude, that if we only had that boy here again, we should find out all 
about it by virtue of the twigs that in so miraculous a manner brought us to 
1 where our horses were hidden. That one circumstance is quite 

sufficient to convince me that the whole affair is of mortal origin.” 

“And me, likewise,” said Claude; “and if Jack will but think a little, it will 
convince him too. Come, Jack, what say you to that ?” 

{ I own it staggers me,” he replied ; “but then, what possible explanation can 
you give of that truly awful noise V* 

one, at present; but we shall not be for long, I hope and expect, in that 
state of ignorance. If I mistake not, we shall soon find out all about it; and 
now let us commence a systematic search of the old house.” 

It was a great advantage to them that they had still daylight in which to 
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prosecute their search in the Grange, for there were none of the uncertainties and 
the shadows of an artificial light to perplex their perceptions. Moreover, the 
very presence of daylight is such a foe to superstitious fears, that even Jack could 
not feel what he might have felt if the sun had fairly sunk. 

Immediately outside the room in which they were, was an irregularly-shaped 
kind of hall or passage, from which opened a variety of doors. At one end of 
the hall or passage, there were steps, conducting to the domestic portion of the 
house, which seemed to be just a little below the level of the other part. From 
the middle of the hall—taking a grand sweep into it, so as to have an imposing 
commencement—was the staircase that led to the upper floor. 

When the three friends got fairly into the hall, they paused to listen if there 
were any sounds in the house which might guide them in their operations; but 
after about a minute thus spent, they heard nothing, so that they could only pro¬ 
ceed as systematically as possible in searching the various rooms. 

“Come,” said Claude, *‘we will look through all the room* on this floor first, 
and I should advise that we take some means of propping all the doors open as 
we proceed.” 

“That will not be at all difficult,” said Dick. u Here are plenty of bits of 
wood and litter of all sorts lying about, with which I will, with the aid of my 
knife, fashion a few wedges that will answer that purpose well enough.” 

While this was being done, Claude opened the door that was the nearest to 
him, and walked into a room that was of beautiful proportions, and still very 
handsome in some of its decorations. At the farther end of it was a large glass 
door; that opened into a conservatory. 

He glanced round the room, but there was no indication of the recent presence 
of any one. 

“ Push open the door, Dick,” he said. ° It’s all right here.” 

“ Stop a bit,” said Jack; “ before we proeced any further, I see that there is a 
door that leads to the offices from the halt here. I propose that we fasten that up 
as best we may before we go any further in our search. There is a key in the 
lock, and a bolt upon this side.” 

“Doit, Jack. It is a good thought.” 

Jack advanced to the door, and had just got the bolt shot into its socket, when 
from some upper portion of the house, as they thought, there came two of the 
most dreadful shrieks that any of them had ever heard. * These two sounds 
differed very much from the strange cry that had before made the house vocal 
with its echoes. 

“ Ah I” cried Claude, f *' they are trying it again.” 

“ Good gracious !” said Jack; " but those cries are horrible !” 

“ They may be ; but I am not going to be shouted r r scared out of this house. 
Come on. Let us continue our search.” 

Jack looked very pale, indeed ; but he made no sort of opposition to the search 
being carried on through the house, although both Claude and Dick knew 
perfectly well, of course, that he would much rather have been out of it. Claude 
thought that as those cries had come from the upper part of the house, they were 
either made fur the purpose of preventing their ascending the staircase, or to 
attract them up at once, so as to stop them from pursuing their search in those 
rooms on the ground floor, where they had thus begun it; so he resolved fo dis¬ 
appoint both expectations by ger.tly continuing the search where he was, and 
when that was concluded, but not before, ascending to the upper rooms. 

Dick, with one of the little wedges that he had made, effectually propped open 
the door of that first room that they had examined, and then they passed through 
it, and took a look in the conservatory beyond; but all was quiet there, and as 
the conservatory only opened again into the garden, they did not think it worth 
their while to proceed further in that direction. 

Returning, then, to the hall, they opened another of the numerous doors 
leading from it, and, suffice it to say, that they went into no less a number 
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than seven rooms—all of which were, more or less, in a state of delapidation— 
without being rewarded for their perseverance, with any discovery. 

•* So far so good,”said Claude,“ and we have found out nothing. Now for up 
stairs. I think if we are to have any success at all, it will be there, surely, since 
we have not achieved it here.” 

“ I do sincerely hope,” said Dick, “ that we shall not be obliged to leave this 
place without discovering what it is that has produced those diabolical sounds. 

I should feel very much dissatisfied, indeed, if we could not find out the author of 
them.” 

“ Never fear,* said Claude. " A little perseverance will do wonders.” 

** I don't know,” said Jack. “ If those sounds are produced by mortal agency, 

I grant you then, that there will not be much difficulty in finding out who has 
produced them; but that is of itself a point that you know is not settled.” 

“ Quite settled, Jack,” laughed Claude ; “ so now let us come up stairs 
at once.” 

They ascended the grand staircase, but they bad not got above half way up 
it, when one of the strange cries, similar to those that they had at first heard, 
came upon their ears. Jack was compelled to hold by tne balustrade of the 
staircase to save himself from falling, and both Claude and Dick, so really terrific 
was the sound, could not at the moment keep from feeling something like alarm. 

“ What on earth can it be ?* said Claude. “ I will not be made a fool of in 
this way any longer/’ 

Raising his voice then, he cried loudly— 

“Be you whom you may, and let your object be what it may, I warn you that 
we are not to be terrified by cries or shrieks. There is not a room in this house 
into which we will not penetrate ; so you must adopt some other mode of scaring 
us than by ugly cries.” 

After this speech, Claude waited with the expectation of there coming some 
sort of answer to it; but in that he was disappointed, for all was profoundly still 
as before. 

“ Come on,” cried Claude, ‘‘come on,” and he sprang up the remainder of 
the stairs, and reached the landing-place, from which opened several doors. The 
moment Claude laid his hand upon the lock of one of them, he heard a voice from 
within say— 

“ Help—help ! Oh, will nobody save me ?'' 

Claude dashed the door open, and made his way into the room, where he found, 
to his great surp ise, a lad of about fourteen years of age, securely tied to a table 
that was in the centre of it. The lad was crying bitterly; and* when he saw 
Claude, he called out— 

“ Oh, don’t kill me—don't kill me!* 

“ Who are you ?” said Claude. 

(t Oh, dear, sir, take me away—do take me away from here ! I will never 
come any more to the garden !” 

“ Oh, you have been in the garden, have you 

“ Ye9, sir. My farther is Mr. Dale in the village ; and I came a birds-nesting, 
sir, and a man told me if I came into the house he would show me an owl's nest, 
and so I came; but when we got into this room, his face all changed into a 
skeleton’s, and lie put his dreadful mouth close to my ear, and made—oh, such 
a frightful cry, that I think I must have fainted away ; and when I came to 
myself, I found that I was tied to this table. Oh ! gentlemen, come with me to 
the village, and my father will be so thankful, and so will my poor mother, gen¬ 
tlemen, for they don't know where I am ; and my father will come back and help 
to look over the house, and bring his friend Mr, Clements with him, too, so that 
it will be much better." 

<c Dear me,” said Claude. ct It was too bad to frighten you in such a way, my 
boy.” s 

“ Oh, yes, sir, it was; but come awav at once, gentlemen. I will show you 
the way out, and then we can all ccftne back again and search the house.” 
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Claude whispered a fe* words to Dick, who immediately left the room rather 
to the consternation of Jack ; and then Claude said to the boy— 

“ I suppose, after what has happened to you here, you would like very much 
to find out all about it—who it is that makes the strange noises, aud all that sort 
of thing?” 

“ Oh, ves, sir, I should indeed like it. And by the time we come back it will 
be all right, no doubt, sir.” 

“ Not a doubt of it. Oh, here ycu are, Dick.’’ 

1 “ Yes,” said Dick, as he re-appeared with the bundle of twigs that had been 
use in the castigation of the other boy. “ Yes, it’s all right. Here I am, Claude, 
and here is the persuader.” 

“ Now,” said Claude to the boy, “ [ will show you a much readier way of 
getting at all the information you require, and that we require, likewise. It is 
not worth while for us to go to your father, nor to his friend, Mr. Clements. Jack, 
will you hold his heels, and Dick, will you hold his arms P and between you, it 
will not be at all difficult to make him lie on this table, as I have loosened the 
i cord that held him to the ieg of it.” 

“ Oh, dear T said the boy, “ what are you going to do ? I will home to 
father at once, if you please, gentlemen.” 

“ We want to know,” said Claude, “the meaning of the strange sounds in 
this house, and how they are produced, and by whom r” 

“Rut, lor, sii! how should I know?” 

“ Up with him !” said Claude. 

Jack and Dick lifted up the boy, and placed him upon the table; and Claude 
rendered him to a condition, as regarded apparel, in which the switches were 
likely to be very effective. 

“Now, my lad,” said Claude, “ I shall not trouble myself to keep asking you. 
You are quite well acquainted with what we want to know, so you can stop these 
proceedings at once by telling us. Is all right, Dick?” 

“ Yes ; all’s right.” 

Claude immediately applied the twigs, with an energy that made the boy burst 
into such a roar, that it was perfectly ludicrous to hear him ; aad after about half 
a minute he could stand it no longer, but shouted out— 

“I’ll tell! I'll tell! Oh, I’ll tell!” 

“ Yery good ! Go on, then,” said Claude. 

“It’s my father who is here. He is a coiner, and I’ll take you to him, and 
he makes that horrid noise by blowing through a large cow’s-horn. Oh, dear ! 
ob, d ear! I didn’t think I should come to this. It’s very horrid! Oh! Oh! 
Oh ! Let me go ; do, sir, let me go ! I can’t stand any more of it.” 


% . CHAPTER CCXXXV. 

CLAUDE AND II IS FRIENDS ARE COMPELLED TO GET RID OF THE COINER. 




Jack and Dick were so veiy much amused at ibis capital plan of Claude s in 
the way of getting information from boys, that they loared again with laughing; 
and, probably, Jack now laughed, or affected to laugh, the loudest, for he felt 
thoroughly ashamed of his fears upon the subject of the haunted house, and \va3 
afraid, now, that Dick and Claude might refer to.them. 

“ Oh, that is capital !* he cried. “ Capital!” 

And so,” said Dick, “it is by bellowing through a cow’s-horn, that the 
noise is made V’ 

“ Ob, dear, yes,” said the boy. “ The other boy you met was my brother 
Bill. Why didn’t you whack it all out of him, instead of giving me such a 
teaser ?*’ 
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“ Why, my lad,” said Claude, “ we did try it with your brother Bill, and found 
j! it equally successful as with you, so far as we asked him for information.” 

“ Oh, dear! then he ought to have told a fellow how you managed things, 
|! that he ought. I never was so served out in all my life behind, before.” 

“ You have your own obstinacy to thank for it ; and now, as you have ex¬ 
plained all that we want to know, you will perhaps be so good as to fulfil your 
promise of taking us to your father, the coiner. Come, will you do so V 9 

“ Oh, dear, yes,” said the boy, who had now scrambled off the table, tc any¬ 
thing you like, sir, so that you put those twigs away.” 

“ Oh, you don’t like the look of them V 3 

“It ain’t the look of them, sir,” said the boy, as he made a wry face. ‘'It's 
the ferl of ’em.” 

“ Very good—I have no wish in the world to administer another dose, unless 
it should be absolutely necessary. It was a very ungenerous thing of your bro¬ 
ther Bill, not to give you due notice of our mode of transacting business.” 

“Ob, yes, sir, it was; but then you see, sir, he was afraid I might laugh at 
| him, and I dare say he wanted me to catch it, too. That was it! Oh, dear 1 
j 1 Oh, dear!” 

“Lead on, then, and we will follow you.” 

“ This way, gentlemen, this way. I am rather in for it now, I think, for I 
suppose, when you are gone, father will begin upon both me and Bill, so I think 
the very best thing we can do is to run away.” 

With this sagacious remark, the boy led them from the room on to the land¬ 
ing-place again, and after proceeding some'little distance, he came to a door, at 
which he tapped three times in a very peculiar manner. r A voice from within 
i immediately said—• 

“ Is that you, Joe ?” 

“ Yes,” said the boy, mournfully. u Oh, yes, it’s me. I only wish as it 
t wasn’t, that’s all; and that somebody else felt what I feel now.” 

The door was opened after a little fu.«s in undoing what, no doubt, were some 
i very secure fastenings on the inside, and a man, with a very grimy face, made his 
appearance. Claude and his friends had remained perfectly still, so that he had 
no idea that there was any one there hut the boy, and the moment he caught 
sight of the strange faces, he called out in a loud voice— 

“ Ah ! am I betrayed at last, and by my own flesh and blood, too?” 

“ No !” said Claude. <f Don’t be hasty—It is not so. This boy has been en¬ 
forced to conduct us to you. But lay aside your fears'; we will not be of any 
disservice to you. Our intentions are by no means against you. All that we 
want is to remain here, and rest ourselves in peace and quietness for the night, 
and your secret will be quite as safe in our keeping as in your own.” 

41 How am I to know that:” 

“ No how, except by experience of the fact; hut a fact it is for all that. We 
are not men who care one stiaw whether you make money one way or another.” 
“ If I could only feel assured—” 

“ Pho !—pho 1 man, you may feel assured. Here are three of us, well armed, 
and if we meant you any mischief, I should rather think there would be no occa¬ 
sion to temporise with you, or to lie about it.” 

“ That is true.” 

‘ f Very well. With that belief, then, you had much better put your mind at 
ease concerning us.” 

“ 1 will. And I am armed, too ; but what could I do against so many ?” 
lt Nothing, but make a fool of yourself.” 

At this juncture, the boy thought it necessary to say something to his father in 

vindication of himself, and in a whining tone, he said- 

“ Oh, father, I couldn’t help it. I should have been all cut up into hits soon 
if J had not told all about it. Indeed I should, father.” 

The father looked at him angrily. 

ct What do you mean,” he said, “by being forced to tell all about it ? You 
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do not mean to tell me that you had anything really to fear f;om these three 
gent emen ?” 

“ Oh, yes, he had, though,” said Claude. 

“ What? You do not mean to tell me that you would have taken the life of 
a boy for keeping his father’s secret ?* 

<f Certainly not. W e have a much better plan than that. We did not attempt 
by threats to induce him to tell, nor would he have vielded to them very probably ; 
but we appealed to his sensations in another way. Did you not hear a noise ?” 

t( I heard some one roaring out as if in pain.” 

“ Oh, lor !” said the boy, “ that was me, and wasn’t I in pain, neither 1 ” 

“ Yes/’ added Claude. We whipped the secret from him, and found it 
wonderfully effective./ 

The man bit his lips, and looked vexed ; but after a moments pause, he said— 

“ It is ridiculous of me to say, now, that I will trust you, for I cannot help it. 
Pray come in, and make yourselves at home in this room, which has not been 
intruded into by a stranger for many a month. I am a coiner of base money, I 
freely confess it; and by terrifying the country people regarding this house, I 
have made them all ready to swear that it is haunted, and they will not come 
near it, so I have it all to myself.” 

I “ Exactly; but we are not the rjght sort to be frightened ; so you see, here we 
are ; and if you keep quiet, you may go on to-morrow just as usual.” 

M itli these words, Claude and his companions stepped into the room, where 
they found a fire lighted, but no indications of the employment of the coiner. 
He was quite alone, top, and Claude said — 

“ W here are your tools 1 If you manufacture base money, you must have the 
means of doin^ so.” 

__ o 

“lea; but as a matter of common caution, when any one approaches the 
place, I conceal everything as quickly as I possibly can. I do not intend to 
remain here myself, tor, however I have braved it cut for a length of time, now 
I am quite convinced that there are noises in this house which are not human.’’ 

“ Indeed !” 

u Yes. I am sorry to feel obliged to give way to such a belief, but circum¬ 
stances force it upon me.” 

As he spoke, Claude, without appearing to do so, kept the most careful watch 
upon the actions of the man without appearing to do so, and he saw' that he put 
his hand behind him, close to the wall, and touched a bell pull that hung to it. 
The moment he did so, there came from the lower part of the house one of the ! 
horrible sounds which had been explained by the boy while he was under 
punishment, but which the coiner did not know was so well now understood by 
his visitors. 

“Oh, there it is!’’ he cried.‘1 ct There it is ! Tell me, my good friends—oh, 
tell me, if you can, what you can ascribe that dreadful noise to? It appals me 1” ■ 

“ What, that bellowing we heard just now? 3 ’ said Claude, in the most indif¬ 
ferent tone he could assume. 

“ Yes, oh, yes.” 

“Ob, that’s somebody blowing through a cow’s-ho.n, I am quite convinced. I 
have no doubt at all upon the subject. It is your son, Bill, I shouldn’t wonder.” 

r< The devil!” said the coiner. 

(( Come—come,” said Duval, “it is of no use your trying this sort of thing 
any longer with us. We don’t intend to be frightened out of the house ; and if 
there should happen anything that we don’t quite understand, our friend Joe, 
here, will explain it to us after a little persuasion with a few twigs.” 

“ Oh dear, don’t think of it,” said Joe. 

The coiner shook his head. 

“ Humph!” he said, " so I find he has told you all. Just you wait a bit, 
Joe, that’s all. You and I can come to an account to-morrow.” 

“ There,” said Joe, u I said so. I shall catch it from everybody now, and be 
flayed alive, that I shall. Oh, I can’t stand this sort of thing. It’s too horrid.* 
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“ Allow me,” said Claude, “to intercede for Joe. In a ridiculous kind of 
way he has been quite sufficiently already punished, I assure you. It was not 
possible that he could hold out against the inducements we offered to him to tell 
us all.” 

Not possible 2” 



JACK PERCEIVES THE OFFICERS MAKING FOR THE FARM-HOUSE. 


** Oh, no,” said Joe, " I’m quite su:e of thM.* 

“ Under such circumstance?, then,” ^died C aude, "anl asio real har n will 
come ol it, I hope that you will forgive hi n, and a'\e no furtner notice vi it.” 

“ I presume I must.” 

And Bill, likewise, for he has been suhj a c 4 ed to the same persuasion ; and 
under great compulsion that way, he told us w! ere our hors:s were hidden.” 
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“The rascal ! he came here and said you had gone about yourselves till you 
heard one of them neighing, and then, of course, lit upon where they were/' 

“ Oh dear, no. It was quite the contrary. It was Bill’s neighing that gave 
us the information.” 

At this moment a footstep was heard upon the stairs, and then the father 
cried out— 

“ Is that you. Bill ?” 

“ Yes, father. Have they gone away ?’* 

“ Come here and see.” 

Bill bounced into the room, and he was tolerably stagg-red to see Claude and 
his friends there. 

“ Well, Bill,” said Claude, “ where is the cow’s-horn }” 

«Oh, lor!” . j 

“ You did that last bellow pretty well, but it did not come near up to the 
natural shout that you made when you were tied to the tree below, did it now V* 
Bill looked uncommonly sheepish, and Joe, with a look of some satisfaction, 
said— 

“ Well, I am glad that you had it as well as me. Bill, so you can't laugh at 
me now, you know, old fellow, and you told about the osses } if I told about 
father and the cow’s-horn.” 

“ Yes,” said the coiner, r< all is known now; but these gentlemen say they 
will keep our secret, so get a table ready, and let us see how we can manage to 
entertain them, my lads. We owe them some sort of reparation for the trouble 
that we have given them.” 

tl A great deal too much trouble they have had,” said Bill. “ If I could only 
have thought they wouldn't be in the way, I should have liked to spare them one 
part of their trouble, since they have been about this old place,” 

“ And so should I,” said Joe, with a rueful look. 

“Let bygones be bygones,” said Claude. “I will make you some amends 
for the twig business before I leave the house.” 

“ You are very good, sir,” remarked the coiner, “ hut, indeed, they don't 
deserve anything. Come, boys, bustle—bustle. We will do the best we can, 
at all events, although our larder is not very well stocked.” 

A furious ringing at a bell at this moment claimed the attention of them all, 

“ Pray,” said Claude, “ what do you mean by that ?° 

“ I !” cried the coiner. “ I know nothing about that, I assure you. It is 
none of our doing. Oh, I am lost—lost? I shall be taken and dragged to a jail, 
at once. Oh, save me—save me !” 

The terror of the coiner was too genuine to be suspected, and Claude said at 
once— 

“It is possible enough that w’hoever is ringing the bell in that style,is an 
enemv of mine, if not of vours. What had better be done in such a case ? 
Surely it must happen that sometimes strangers come to the house?” 

“ Oh, yes;, }es, and then Bill alw T ays meets them with terror in hi^ looks, and 
tells some story about 3 coming to gather blackberries, or something of that sort, 
and bow he has seen something that has nearly frightened him out of his wits ; 
and in nine cases out of ten, the people shuffle off again as quickly as 
they can.” 

Let him try it now, then.” ~ 

“ Go, Bill. Go, my boy, and do your best, and remember that you give us 
notice with your whistle if they are too obstinate for you. Go and terrify 
them with, some of the stories that I have taught you to tell of the old place.” 

“ 1 will, 1 will, father. It ain't very likely that they will think of the sort of 
way of getting at secrets that these gentlemen did. Ob, dear] me, it's horrid to 
think of.” 
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• CHAPTER CCXXXYI. 

THE NIGHT OF DANGER IN THE DESERTED * HOUSE. 

As the boy spoke, with so vivid a recollection, of what he had suffered at the 
hands of Claude Duval, there came another desperate ring at the large bell at 
the hall-door, and it became quite evident that whoever was there, was not dis¬ 
posed upon light grounds to leave the spot. 

“ Go at once, boy,” said Claude, “ and stop them, if you can. If you cannot, 
and they should turn out to be enemies of mine, 1 am not one that will very 
tamely submit to their dictates. Look to your pistols, my friends/’ 

** Ah!” said the coiner, “you will repel force by force, then ?* 

“ We will.” 

“ Will you tell me, then, whe you are ? Surely you may trust me, now V’ 
“If there were any occasion to trust you,” said Claude, “ I for one should not 
hesitate a moment; but there can be no possible use in y©ur knowing our names ; 
and if we were to tell you, you have no means of satisfying yourself that we tell 
you the exact truth in the matter.” 

“Well, I will be content. Let us listen for Bill’s signal. If he be successful 
in getting rid of whoever is ringing at the door, he will blow a shrill clear 
whistle, which we cannot but hear if we are only tolerably attentive.” 

Upon this they all remained profoundly still, listening for the whistle, and in 
about five minutes it came, breaking in upon the silence with a startling effect. 

€t All’s right,” said the coiner; “ he has frightened them.” 

“ Are you sure of that?” said Jack. 

tl Quite sure. We shall have him here soon. Go, Joe, and listen at the head 
of the stairs for your hrothers’s footsteps. 

Joe left the room, and after he had been gone some little time, the coiner, with 
an air of uneasiness, said— j 

“ What can have become of the boys ? I will go and seek them.” 

“ Hold !” said Claude. 

“ What would you say ? What do you suspect ?” 

“ Nothing. But in order that we may continue in that blessed state, I beg 
that you wi;l have the goodness to stay with us. You will recollect that we are 
but very slight acquaintances, indeed, and until we know each other better, I do 
not like to part with the whole of the family at once.” 

“As you please. I did not think ©f anything wrong, for I apprehend that I 
have much more to dread than you can possibly have. But I hear a footstep. 
It is one of the boys. Ah, they are both here, I fancy. Yes, here they are.” 

Bill and Joe both came into the room, now, and the former said— 

"I have frightened them away, although chere wa3 a sort of constable among 
them.” 

“ A constable, Bill ? You don’t mean that surely ? How did you know h hvas 
one V* 

“ He sai<J he was, and he said something else, too, that perhaps these gentle¬ 
men might not like.” 

“ Whatever it is,” said Claude, “let us have it. It is the constable’s saying, 
not yours, so we cannot blame you for it.” 

tf Yes,*' said the father, “ say it at once, Bill.” 

“ Then,” said the boy, the constables said that he was on the look out for 
Claude Duval, who was in this neighbourhood along with two friends of his, and 
he said that he would give one hundred pounds to anybody who would give him 
any information that might place him on their track, if he caught them.” 

u Claude Duval, the famous highwayman !” cried the coiner. 

• tl Yes, and his two friends.” 

The coiner glanced knowingly at Claude and his companions, and the two 
boys, who were cunning beyond their age, likewise looked at them with eyes full 
of meaning. 
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,l So,” said Claude, “ all this means now that you suspect I am Claude Duval, 
and that these are my two friends that the constable spoke of? Is it not so? 
Speak out.” A 

“ It is,” said the coiner. '; 

“ It is/’ said Bill and Joe, both in a breath. 

what mistakes people do make in this world,” said Claude.* “ The 
idea of mistaking three commercial travellers for three of the most desperate- 
highwaymen ! Why, I tell you that that very Claude Duval you speak of, has 
got the most of my money in his pocket.” 

u What, then, has he robbed you V* 

”He has got possession of all I had, if you call that robbing ; and as for my 
two friends here, they would not like to meet Duval on a dark night all alone, I 
can tell you” ° 

There’s five hundred pounds reward for him now/ said the coiner, “ and 
there was at one time fifteen hundred pounds, but a lot of it has been withdrawn 
by the different parties as they cooled down in their feelings after he had robbed’ 
them. The five hundred pounds, though, is a good sum, and would be no bad 
day’s work,” 

“ Yes, if it could only be earned,” said Claude. “ But you promised that .you 
would get us something to eat, and we shall be glad to see of what your larder 
consists. How dark it gets.” , t . 

" Yes,” said Dick, “ the twilight is going fast. The long shadows are in the 
old garden now. We shan’t see each other’s faces for many minutes longer." 

4r Bight up, Joe,” said the coiner. r< We don’t make much of a flare when 
the nigbt comes, for fear it should be seen ; but we have light enough to look at 
each other by, at all events. And now let me tell you, that whether you be the* 
persons mentioned by the officer, or not, you are safe here. I am not the man to 
betray any one, and if ten times five hundred pounds were to be got by it, I 
should expect every guinea of the ill*gotten money to stick in my throat. I 
would rather go on at my own trade of coining.” 

“ You are right,” said Jack, ‘‘fori rather think that something would stick 
in your throat, if it were not a guinea. 

** Not a doubt of it.” said Dick. 

** The coiner affected to laugh heartily, and Joe, by dint of clambering upon a table* 
lit a solitary candle that was in the remains of what had once been a very hand¬ 
some lamp, hanging from the ceiling. When lit, that candle gave but a dim light, 
which was only just sufficient to enable those in the room to see each other, ana 
not to run against its furniture. 

“ This is darkness visible,’’ said Dick. 

is, rather ; but as Bill is going to the village to make a few purchases, he 
Can bring us a candle or two. Now, Bill, mind you get exactly what is wanted.” 

** Yes, father. ” 

u And be as smart and as qu’ck as you can ; and, of course, as you always are, 
you will be upon your guard.” 

“ Yes, father.” 

u Be off with you, then, and get hack as soon as you can. Don't forget the 
brandy and the candles. That will qo." 

Bill left the room, but he had not been gone a moment or two, when the coiner 
called out,— 

” Bill ! Bill ! stop, I forgot—I quite forgot: bring in some whitening with 
you. Confound the boy, he don’t hear me. Bill! Bill! I say !” 

He ran out of the room and went down the stairs with a great clatter after Bill. 
Joe remained in the room, and looked rather silly as he eyed Claude out of the 
corners of his eyes. In the course of a few moments, the coiner came back. 

We use whitening in our work, * he said. <; and I send to the village so very 
se dom for fear of exciting any suspicion of who Bill is, that [ always wish him to 
bring in everything at once, if possible, He is asked at times who he is, and 
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better for a little longer rest; but if it can't have i* it can’t, and there’s an end 
of it” 

“ Do you think the creature could take a canter V* 

“ Oh, yes, now it could, or gallop, for the matter of that; but, ae I say, rest 
would be a good thing for it, no doubt. If, however, you have suspicions of the 
sort you name, let us go.” 

4< Recollect, Jack, that they are only suspicions.” 

“ Yes; but the more I think of them, the more likely they look. That he 
suspects, to the extent of knowing, who and what we are, T can well believe, and 
the reward has tempted him. He, no doubt, calculates, too, upon his own 
offences against the law being passed over with impunity, on account of^ aiding 
in our capture.” 

"That may be, and, doubtless, is a part of his calculation; and so, Jack, I will 
tell you what I was thinking. It will be, in my opinion, advisable to change 
the place where the horses are now, and to place them somewhere that we onlv 
know of; so that, at the urgency of a moment, we could seek them, and mount 
and be off.” 

"Good!” 

“ Very well. Then I propose that we remain in this house until we have 
the most irresistible and positive evidence that tour suspicions are Quite 
correct.” 

u Let it be so then, Claude. I only hop3 we shall get safe out of this abomi¬ 
nable house ; I think the ghosts that we thought at first were in it were more 
endurable thau the flesh and blood that we really find here.” 

u Don’t say we thought the ghosts were here, Jack,” said Claude with a smile. 
" Recollect that you had that all to yourself.” 

* c Well—-well ! We will say no more about that.” 

Claude and Jack were both such practised hands at the management of horses, 
.that they got all the three animals up, and saddled and bridled, in the course of 
a few minutes, and then they conducted them quite gently out of the house and 
fastened them to the lattice-work of a little summer-house in the garden that was 
close to the lane. 


CHAPTER CCXXXVII. 

CLAUDE AND HIS COMPANIONS ARE BELEAGUERED IN THE OLD HOUSE. 

“ Hark !” said Jack, " I hear something in Ihe lane. J only wish Dick was 
with us instead of keeping company with that rascal of a coiner, we wuuld be off 
at once.” 

"Perhaps it is Bill coming back ?” said Claude. 

“ Listen !—Listen !” 

R" You are right. Jack. There are persons in the lane, and they are coming 
on with such caution, too, that we may well suspect them to be enemies.” 

“ You may depend,” said Jack, " that Bill’s kind errand to the ' village has 
been for the express purpose of getting a force, by the aid of which to. arrest us. 
I half-suspected it before.” 

"And I, too; but I never like to give way to suspicion, for one’s fancy’is bo 
very apt to mislead one in circumstances of danger ; but now I think there can'be 
but little doubt of the fact. Oh I that Dick were with us ! There is no help for 
it, though. Jack. Let us go back to him, for we have succeeded in getting the 
horses into a handy position, and that is everything. Come on.” 

Jack followed Claude quickly into the house again, and they made their way 
back to the room where Dick was keeping company with the coiner. Upon their 
entrance, Dick spoke, saying— 

u Is all right with the cattle Y* 
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“ Quite/’ said Claude, “ and Bill is coming, I think, for we fancied we heard 
a*footstep or two in the lane.'* 

u Oh, I am glad of that/’ said the coiner, €t we shall be so very nice and com¬ 
fortable, when Bill comes back, I do think.” 

“ Well, so do I/’ said Claude, f‘It will be the only thing that it is at all 
wanting to our felicity. But don't you run considerable risks here, my friend, 
at times, from the curiosity of strangers, who may come into this house ?” 

“ Oh, no, not much. This room can be well fastened up. Don't you see that 
there is an iron bar inside the door, here, that-I have had the precaution of putting 
up myself, so that no one here can get in without my leave. But here is 

Bin." 

At this moment that precocious young gentleman found his way to the room : 
He was quite alone. 

44 Oh, gentlemen,” he said, “ I am afraid that your horses are frightened at 
something/’ 

“ Indeed l” said Claude. 

“ Yes, sir, they are making quite a kind of disturbance on the floor of the room 
below. I would have gone in and seen what it was, but l was afraid, you see, 
sir, that they might kick me ; but it will be better for you to go at once.” 

44 Why, the fact is. Bill,' 3 said Claude, as he stepped to the door of the room, 
and put up the bar that the coiner had unbarred, “ the fact is, my fine fellow, 
that we always let our horses amuse themselves in their own way/ 3 

“ Why are you putting up that bar ?’ 3 said the coiner, with rather a flurried 
kind of look. 

“ Oh, just as a little measure of security, that's all, my friend. And now. 
Bill, we want a little bit of information from you, and we sincerely hope that you 
will give it to us without putting us to the trouble and you to the pain of a 
process of getting it, which you know by experience is very efficient, indeed/' 

“ Oh, this is some joke,” said the coiner. Ha ! ha ! It is some very good 
joke, indeed, this is." 

Bill looked very red and fidgetty. 

“ I—I don't know anything, gentlemen," he said; “ but, of course, if I find I 
do, I will tell everything to you in a moment, if you will only be so good as to 
say what it is." 

“ Certainly, Bill ; we w’on’t keep you in suspense about what it is for long, you 
may depend. How many persons, now, have you brought with you from the 
village to capture us ?” 

46 How many ?” 

“ Yes. We want to know what force is opposed to us, that we may take our 
measures accordingly.* 

“Oh, now, that’s too bad,” said Bill. iC Do you think that I would do such a 
thing ? It's quite wrong, sir—indeed, it is. Why, father don’t want people out 
of the village here, I'll be bound.” 

“ Indeed I do not, my child,” said the coiner, with a look of great candour, 
c< and I am quite surprised that the gentlemen should think of such a thing— 
quite. Oh,rit is too bad, after we feel inclined to do all we can to make them 
comfortable for the night. But come, my son—since the gentlemen think that 
we are not good and honest company enough for them, we will go to another 
room, and there pass the night; and in the morning, when they find that all 
their suspicions of us are groundless, they will then apologise to us for our 
entertaining them/' 

“ Yes, father,” said Bill, in the same canting tone. 44 It's a shocking thing to 
be suspected, when you are doing your best to be kind and obliging to people.” 

“ It is, my dear son, but you will find that such is the way of the world, and 
that virtue and charity must be their own rewards, for the world will not 
appreciate either. Come, my boy. Let us come away and leave these gentle¬ 
men to themselves." 
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ft Wait a bit.’* said Claude, “ we are very ranch afraid that you will be rather 
dull without us, so we cannot think of parting with you or Bill.” 

“ But my dear sir, allow me to say ■ ■ 

“ Whatever you please, in a little while—but at present we have something to 
do. Jack, hare you got a good strong piece of twine ?” 

“ Oh yes,” said Jack. “I always carry some nice, round, strong whipcord 
with me, and here it is.” 

“ Very good ; now, Mr. Coiner, I intend to take the liberty of tying your 
hands behind your back.” 

* “ Tying me !—Me !” 

“Even so, you ; and then, if you are prudent enough to be quite quiet, you 
will receive no injury, but if you are otherwise, I shall be under the disagreeable 
necessity of wasting a charge of gunpowder in blowing out yaur brains, if you 
have got any.” 

The coiner turned ghastly pale. 

“ Oh,’ 5 he said, “ this is too bad. What on earth can you suspect of me ? 
j Am I not a criminal, and would it be at all possible that I should bring down 
i upon you the police, whose efforts would be as much directed against me a 3 
against you? 55 

“ I don’t know that,” said Claude. “ You have a suspicion that I ara Claude 
Duval.-—Have you not?” 

tC I know you are.” 

c ' Exactly; and I know likewise, that the government is sufficiently anxious for 
my apprehension to look over the pettier offences of any one who may be instru¬ 
mental in giving me up. Come now, confess, Master Coiner, that you sent Bill 
to the village to get a sufficient force here so apprehend us. Is it not so ?** 

“ Oh, no—no l I appeal to Bill.” 

“ Certainly not,” said Bill. “ Such a thing would have been very wrong 
indeed. Oh, my—I could not have done it. 55 

“ Very well,” said Claude. “Of course it is a matter of fact, and not of 
opinion. You will be so good as to sit here, Mr. Coiner. 55 

Claude Duval had securely tied the wrists of the coiner together behind his 
back, and now he placed a chair exactly against the door of the room, and inti¬ 
mated that it was there he was to seat himself. The fellow hesitated for a few 
moments, and Claude said mildly— 

“ I have no objection to give you a reason for seating \ou there. The fact is, 
that if officers are in the house they will be pretty sure to threaten to fire through 
the door if wevvili not open it, and you, as you sit against it, will catch the shots, 
you see.'* 

“ Oh, murder, no!” 

“Nay, my friend : if there are no officers in the house, you will be in no 
danger.. Tie him to the chair. Jack, by his ankles to the legs of it, and then he 
won't be able to get up upon any emergency.*’ 

, The coiner looked rather agonised, and licked his lips nervously. 

“ Oh, Bill,” lie said, “is not this dreadful treatment for a son to see a father 
! endure?” 

“ It is, father,” said Bill, in an oratorical kind of tone, ‘‘and the heart that can 
witness such things without a pang, is—a—a—that is to say—I quite agree with v 
you, father.” 

“Yes, my dear; and now tell me, Bill—Did you see any suspicious persons 
prowling about the house, for I rather think yob did ?—Hem 1” 

“ Why yes,” said Bill, taking the hint, “ I did, and I was going to tell these gen¬ 
tlemen so, when they all of a sudden took it into their heads that we were acting 
a base part towards them. As I got to the end of the lane, father, I did fancy 
I heard footsteps.” 

“Then," said the coiner, 'Met us all unite and resist the common enemy. 
Claude Duval, I will fight by your side, and so will Bill, I feel convinced.” 

“ Yes,” said Bill; “ and if we all fall, let it be as friends. Oh, father, the 
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idea of any one suspecting you of sending for the officers is enough to bring 
tears from a flintstone, it is.” 

At any other time, when their danger had been less imminent, Claude Duval 
and his friends would have been highly amused at this conversation between the 
father and son, for it was about as fine a piece of duplicity as could very well be 


imagined ; but as it was, the danger that Claude and his friends were in made 
them exhibit an amount of impatience that they would net otherwise have yielded 
to, and in a voice that had quite enough passion in its tones to convince them 
both that lie was perfectly serious, Claude spoke— 

“ This hypocrisy is thrown away,” he said. u I and my friends are perfectly 
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convinced that you have thought it worth your while to betray us. Come, Bill 
be so good as to confess it at once, and let us know the number of persons who, 
no doubt, are even now below.” 

t( Oh, dear—oh, dear," said Bill. “ How can I tell what isn't ?" 

" Very good," said Claude. “ I think you have got the twigs, Dick ?’’ 

“ I have. Thinking they might be useful, I brought them into this room, and 
here they are," 

u The twigs I" said the coiner. “ What is the meaning of the twigs ?" 

u Oh, father," said Bill, “ they whack a fellow with them till he is glad to say 
anything to get them to leave off. Really I don’t know anything, do I father ? 
There’s nothing to know." 

Ci Certainly not, my son, and it will give me much more satisfaction to see you 
suffer for the truth any amount of punishment, than lose your character by 
telling a falsehood. Never mind, my son—your reward will be in a better world 
• than this." 

u But the whacking." said Bill, “ in the meantime, is horrid." 

You should look upon it, Bill, as one of the trials in this life we have all to 
undergo. I recollect when I was a Methodist preacher in London, I often used 
to preach upon the necessity of having patience under grievous trials." 

cc Well, now," said Jack, “if I didn’t think that you had been a Methodist 
parson ! Come, Bill—we are sorry to be so very troublesome to you ; but hav¬ 
ing found, by experience, that the only way to make you speak out is to make 
you smart a little first, you can’t blame us." 

“ If you say anything but what you ought," said the coiner to Bill, “ I shall 
take the first opportunity of thrashing you within an inch of your life." 

j Bill burst into a howling cry, as Jack laid hold of him by the shoulder, and 
dragged him over to the table, while Claude began the operation of the twigs. 

ic Oh, murder ! murder ! I can’t stand it! It’s worse than before. I’ll tell— 
Ill tell! There’s six officers down stairs, and they mean to have you. They are 
going to wait for two more, and then come up. Oh, murder ! murder ! dont— 
dont - — 

“ Did your father tell you to bring them?" 

“ Oh, no—no ! Oh, lor! don’t-—don’t!—Yes, he did—he did !” 

“ Oh, William," said the coiner, U I am surprised at you telling such very 
infamous falsehoods; I would rather have seen you flogged by those twigs than 
I would have heard you say what you have." 

| “ Oh, dear, yes," sobbed Bill. <s I daresay you would; but I never knew 

what a whacking was till to-day. It’s enough to make a fellow say any thing, to 
i lay into him in such a way. Oh, oh! I might as well have told at first without all 
this. Oh, dear, I have caught it !" 

At this moment, some heavy blows came against the door of the room, and a 
voice from without cried— 

u Open—open ! Open the door this moment! We won’t stand any nonsense ! 
j Open the door!" 

"Who’s there?” cried Claude. 

t{ Oh, never you mind who’s there. Open the door, I tell you, and that will be 
the very best thing you can do. There are eight of us here, and we are all well 
armed, and won’t be trifled with 

“ Well," said Claude, <c there are five of us here, and we are well armed, and 
won’t be trifled with." 

“ In the king’s name," said another voice, “ I summon you to open this door, 
and surrender yourselves. In the king’s name, recollect!" 

“ Oh, we shall not forget it,’’ said Claude. 

" Come, come, it is of no use trifling with the law in this sort of way. We 
give you fair warning that if the door is not opened within the next few minutes, 
we shall fire upon you.” 

V Oh, don’t 1" howled the coiner. 

T -- - - 
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Claude stepped up to him and placed the muzzle of a pistol against his forehead, 
as he said, in a low tone— 

“ Hark you, my friend—it is to us highly desirable that we leave this place as 
quickly as possible. We are going to adopt an extraordinary means of doing so, 
and now 1 warn you that if you utter one half word that in my estimation is 
calculated to have the effect of letting those without know what we are about, I 
will blow your brains out without mercy !” 

u But don't let me stay here against the door to be shot.” 

“ Tell them that you are against it, and then, perhaps, as you brought’them 
here, they will be considerate enough to let you alone.” 

Claude now hastily whispered a few words to Dick and Jack, and they at once 
commenced operations in the room, while he talked to the men without in aloud 
voice, so as to drown the noise that they made. The coiner, in the way of his 
business, had several tools about the place, such as files and chisels, and so on. 
It was astounding with what quickness and dexterity Jack, who was a capital 
workman, got off some of the skirting band of the room, and then pulled up a 
couple of the planks that belonged to its flooring. The joists were not very wide 
apart; but it is astonishing what a small aperture a tolerably bulky body will go 
through with a little squeezing. It was the intention of Claude and his friends 
to make a hole in the floor right through to the room below, and so escape. 
The coiner quickly saw not only what was doing, but he saw, likewise, that it was 
even likely to be quite successful. If he had only dared to do so, he would that 
moment have given the alarm ; but the threat of Claude was uttered in a tone of 
voice that convinced him it was anything but a joke, and that it would, without 
the shadow of a doubt, be carried out, if he should be so indiscreet as to give 
occasion for it. 

He was forced to content himself with conversing in a very low tone of voice, 
which, as it had no effect upon anybody, and gave the officers without no sort 
of information, Claude did not take any notice of. 

After the floor boards was removed, it was not a matter of any difficulty to 
knock through the lath and plaster of the ceiling of the room below, and so make 
a clear aperture. 

I _ 

, j 

i 

CHAPTER CCXXXVIII. 

CLAUDE AND HIS FRIENDS ESCAPE FROM THE HAUNTED VILLA. 

“ All is ready,” said Jack. 

*' That will do,” said Claude. <c You and Dick get through as quietly as you 
can—I will follow you.” *^- 

“ This won’t do,” said the officer without. “ I will fire through the door if 
you don’t open it. I tell you, Claude Duval, that we know you are there, and 
that there is no chance, whatever, for you to escape. We must have you this 
time. There is but this door to the room, I know, and you cannot escape us. 
You had better surrender without resisting, and so causing bloodshed—Listen 
to reason, Duval I” 

“So I will. How many did you say there were of you?” 

** Eight, and in the course of a few moments there will be twenty more people, 
at least, from the village. If you surrender now, we will undertake that the 
villagers shall not treat you and your comrades with any violence ; but if you 
are foolish enough to resist, I cannot answer fur the consequences. ” 

“Where do you want to take us ?” 

“ Direct to London—where you know you will get a fair trial, so I don’t think 
that, in the long run, you will nave anything to complain of. Come, come! be 
reasonable.” 

Certainly I shall not complain of anything after I am hanged,” said,Duval. 
** I suppose, Mr. Officer, that is what you mean by stopping my complaints ? But 
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I will just say a word or two to my friends, and perhaps, after all, we may think 
it better to chance what may happen afterwards, than to have a row with you 
here, as you say you are well armed.” 
u We are, indeed, Claude Duval.” 

By this time, Dick had got through the aperture in the floor, and Jack, who was 
less bulky, was preparing to follow him. Claude made a sign to him to go quickly, 
and then suddenly taking hold of Bill by the collar, he turned to tlvs coin er, 
saying— 

“ We are so fond of Bill that we shall take him with us. You may or you 
may not care for his life; but if you do, you will be careful not to give any alarm 
to the officers, regarding our mode of escape, until sufficient time has elapsed for 
us to be off. If you listen, you will be able to hear our horses* feet in the lane. 
When you do hear such a sound, you may say anything you please; but if 
before that they come upon us, we shall know that we have you to thank for it ; 
and as it will be all in the family—we will shoot Bill.” 

“ Oh, dear! I’m to be served out for everybody else V said Bill. 

“ Exactly so,” said Claude. “ Below, there !” 

To the great consternation of the boy, he dropped him through the aperture in 
the floor, and Dick caught him below.* The officers were getting impatient, and 
their spokesman cried— 

“Come, now, Duval, none of your tricks, my fine fellow; you can’t help • 
yourself, you know that well enough. The bravest thing a man can do is to 
give in, when he feels he can’t help himself.” 

fi I think so, too,” said Claude. “ Wait a minute, that’s all. You will soon 
get your answer, and I hope it will be satisfactory to you.” 

With these words, Claude himself got through the hole in the floor, and! 
alighted safely on his feet in the room below. 

** All's right,” said Jack. “ Let us be off, now, as quickly as we possibly can. 
How shall we get Bill along ?" 

“I’ll manage that,” said Dick, as he took hold cf one of Bill’s ears. “ Now, 
my boy, the more trouble I have in getting you along with us, the harder I pinch, 
that’s all." 

“Oh, I’ll come—I’ll come,” said Bill. “Anything but the twigs. I never 
was so served out as I have been to-day. I’ll come along as quick as you like— 

indeed I will. But—but-” 

“ But what, you young sinner V 

i( I’m afraid—that is, I suspect-" 

“ Well, what are you afraid of, and what do you expect ?” 

“ That the officers found out where your horses were in the room close to 
here, and put ’em away somewhere.” 

“No, you don’t suspect any such thing, my dear boy. Bill, you know, you 
rascal, that you told them where they were; but for your special gratification, 
you will find that we are one too many for you, my boy, and we removed them 
ourselves ; so we shall get clear off in spite of you.” 

Bill groaned. 

During this little bit of conversation between Dick and Bill, the whole part> 
had moved on at a rapid pace, and getting into the room where the horses had 
been, they left it again by one of the windows, and rapidly crossing the garden, 
found the three animals quietly waiting for their masters by the little gate to 
which they had been tied'bv their bridles. To mount was the work of a moment 
with the three friends; and then Dick got Bill up behind him, saying— 

“We are going at a decent pace, Bill; so if you don’t want rather an awkward 
tumble, you will do well to hold on like death, for we mean to give you a little 
ride, as a kind of recompense for all your kindness towards ns.” 

, ” Off and away! Hurrah !” cried Claude. 

They were in the lane. The impulse was given to the horses—Jack was a 
little afraid of the lame foot of his steed, but he found that it went much better 
than he expected; so they got off at a canter that covered a great deal more 
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ground than it seemed to do. Bill was in the greatest fright imaginable, and 
clung to Dick as though he considered that was the only hold he had of life. If 
he could only have been sure of alighting in some soft place, and escaping the 
horse's heels, he would have gladly done so; hut he dreaded to make fhe 
experiment*; so he continued a prisoner, notwithstanding it was quite at his own 
option not to do so. The end of the lane was quickly gained, and Claude and 
his friends took the highroad to London, well enough pleased at their escape. 

They rode four miles without a pause, and then Jack cried out— 

** Can we ease the pace a little ? Pursuit is out of the question, and I am 
rather afraid of my horse's foot.” 

“ Certainly,' 5 said Claude, “ there is no hurry now; but what shall we do 
with our friend Bill 

“ Oh, let me go, now,” said Bill. “Do let me go now, and I will never do so 
any more—-indeed I won't.” 

“ You are the most treacherous young rascal," said Claude, that I ever 
remember to have come across. In the most cool and vilianous manner you 
have tried to do all the mischief you possibly can ; and when you were defeated 
at one scheme,you tried another; so that if we were even to take your life, it 
would he no more than what you fully deserve; for it was at our lives that all 
your plans and actions were armed. You are an educated lad, I can see, although 
at times you have thought proper to put on the appearance of a country lout, and 
to affect the. languge of one. Now, say freely wbat you think we ought to do 
with you V* 

tf You have got away, 5 ' said Bill, fi and so I think you ought to let a poor boy 
go now. Besides, you know, I caught it rather with those twigs, and I feel it 
yet. 5 5 

“A good job, too, Bill. Now, we will be more generous to you than you de¬ 
serve, rascal as you are. That you will come to some bad end it don't require a 
conjurer to prophesy. Is that a labourer's cottage a little ahead there, Jack ?" 

“ It is, and a man is at the door of it.” 

“ Very good. Let us speak to him." 

“ But you mean to let me go now V 5 said Bill. ct It will be a long trot back, 
you know, and before I get there, you can be half a dozen miles off, so I can't 
do you any harm if I wanted.” 

“ We shall see. Bill—we shall see.” 

They all rode on till they cane to the cottage that was on the rode-side, and 
as it was not far off the dawn, they could just see it, and the little patch of 
garden-ground that joined it to the main-road. Indeed, in the eastern sky there 
was already a long streak of strange coloured light, which was at each moment 
widening, so that in a very little while the new day would be in the heavens. 

“ You are early up, my friend, 55 said Claude, to the man who was at the cot¬ 
tage-door, and who seemed to be finishing his toilette there. 

“ Yes, sir,” he replied ; “ my work begins as soon as I can see it, so, you see, 
I am obliged to be up betimes.” 

“ Ah, to be sure. Well, have you any objection to earn a guinea in the m-xt 
half-hour? It will be easily earned, and it will be doing a good action beside.'* 
* 4 Objection, sir? Oh, dear, no. 1 haven’t so much as seen a guinea for I 
don’t know when, sir. I hope it is nothing wrong that you want me to do ?” . 
u Certainly not. Don’t I tell you it's a good action ?' 5 
“Ab, then, sir, I shall be main pleased to do it.” 

“ Very good. You see this lad ? He is a Very bad fellow, and if we did what 
was right, we ought to take him to prison. He has tried to get us impeded 
upon our journey by pretending that we are highwaymen. Now, do we look 
like it V* 

“ Oh dear, no, sir.” 

“ W ell, we think that a little wholsesome correction will do him more good 
than anything else, so if you will give him a capital flogging, and then let him 
g°> you will deservedly earn the guinea of us. 5 ' 
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“ What !’’ shouted Bill. “ More of it! Oh dear, no. I have had enough of 
that to last me all my life. Ob, let* me off, do! I promise better behaviour for 
the future.” 

“ You hear him ? Will you earn the guinea?” 

“ Won’t I? that’s all I'” said the labourer, advancing to the side of Dick’s 
l hcrse, and collaring Bill. “ If I don’t give him a good lesson, it shan’t be my fault. 
Come, my young fellow, it will all be for your own good in the long run.” 

“ There is the guinea, then/’ said Claude, who was hardly able to restrain his 
laughter at the rueful face that Bill put on. “1 will trust entirely to your 
honour to perform your part of the bargain ; and so good morning, for we are [ 
rather in a hurry.” 

With this, Claude and his friends trotted off again, leaving Bill in the hands of 
the labourer. When they had got to ?ome little distance, they simultaneously 
stopped to laugh. * | 

“ Upon my word,” said Dick, “ although that young rascal fully deserves his 
punishment, it was enough to make a cat laugh to think how he had been half- 
flayed already. You may depend upon it such a retribution will not again over¬ 
take him in this world, and the chances really are, that ft will make him very 
cautious for the future how he engages in acts of treachery.” 

“ Jf,” said Claude, “ his punishment has that effect, we are not his worst friends, 
after all. Hillio ! what’s that?” 

“ Why, Bill howling, to be sure.” 

Claude laughed, and so did Jack, and they all three went off again at a hard 
trot, that quickly took them out of hearing of the guinea’s worth of castigation 
that Bill was duly receiving at the hands of the conscientious labourer. 

They had not got far before they met a man on horseback, who, the moment 
he got up to them, cried out— 

“Are they taken yet, gentlemen—are the highwaymen taken? I have been 
for some help, and there’s half a dozen gentlemen on horseback coming.” 

1( It’s a pity they are too late,” said Claude, " for the highwaymen are not only 
on the road again, and perfectly free, but one of them is about to blow your brains j 
out. if you have got any.” j 

i To the intense horror of this man, who had so unexpectedly spoken, Claude 
held a pistol to his head. 

“ Oh, spare me,” he said ; ‘"spare me ; I have a wife and family V* 

“ You ought to have thought of them,” said Claude, “before you made your- ( 
self so busy in bunting to the death, if you could have done it, others who have 
done you no harm; but )Ou will be spared on condition that you ride on with us, 
and when we meet the mounted men, you spoke of, you will be so good as to 
pass us as friends of yours. Upon no other terms will 1 spare you.” 

“Of course,” he said, turning very "white, u I accede to those terms. If I 
have been a fool, I must take the consequences.” 

“Just so,” said Claude ; “and now come on. Ah, there are your friends, 1 
presume ?” I 

,f They are, and hut for my folly, Claude Duval would have been taken to-day.” 

** It is possible; but the best thing you can do now is to provide for your own 
safety. Mark me, when I say a thing, I mean it, and if you attempt any tricks, 1 
I will shoot you with as little compunction as 1 would a mad dog.” 

At this moment half a dozen men rode up in haste, and the foremost of them 
cried out— j 

“ Hilloa, Simpson, I thought you were in such a hurry to get back that you 
could not wait for us, and here you are with your horse’s head the other wav 1” 

ft AVhy, these are friends of mine ! No. hang it! They are no such thing 
Blaze away ! One can hut die once.” 

Duval was too much struck with the courage of this man to find it in his heart 
to deliberately murder him, although he had said that he would do so. He 
lowered his pistol as he said— 
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"I spare you, and leave it to your conscience to do as you please. You 
can go.” 

* s Then, by Heaven, I repent that I have said a word." 

*? What is the meaning of all this ?** cried one of the fresh arrivals. “ Are you ? 
all out of your senses V* 

“No!” said Claude, in a voice of thunder. “ The meaning of it just is, that I 
am Claude Duval, and you stop the road, gentlemen. Forward, my gallant I 
friends l Charge them !” 

Without, then, giving the six, or rather, we ought to say, the seven horsemen, 
time to think what to do, Claude and his two companions dashed forward among 
them, and succeeded in making their way through them. The man who had 
been Claude’s prisoner for so brief a space of time, shouted out— 

“ Off* with you, Duval, and good luck to you. I won’t pull a trigger or move 
an inch after you.” 

The others were by no means so scrupulous, for in the course of the next few 
moments three or four pistol bullets rattled about the ears of our adventurers. 
Claude felt that one of the bullets touched his cheek, and a slight exclamation 
from Dick led him to think that he was wounded. 

“ We cannot stand this,” said Duval. “ Fire upon them !” 

He turned, and so did Dick and Jack. They all three fired, and then, amid 
the smoke of their own pistols, without waiting to see what execution they had 
done, they went off at a gallop. 

After this taste of the quality of the highwaymen, no one seemed very much 
inclined to follow them. After half-an-hour’s fast riding, they thereupon 
thought proper to decrease their speed, and examine into the amount of damage 
done by the pistol bullets. 

“ Is any one touched ?” said Claude. 

“No,” cried both Jack and Dick , “ there’s no mischief worth the speaking of 
done, at all events. Let us push on for London at once, or the road will be too 
hot for us soon. ” 


CHAPTER CCXXXIX. 

CLAUDE GOES HOME FCR A FEW DAYS, AND THERE MEETS WITH A STRANGE 

ADVENTURE. 

Claude’s idea was to get to Ealing now as quickly as he could, and taste the 
luxury of repose for a day* or two at the farm, where Cicely? he knew, would be 
overjoyed to see him. 

He felt a little backward, though, in saying as much to his two friends, so he 
rather hinted it than absolutely said it. 

“ I suppose, now/’ he said, ‘ f you would think me but a lazy fellow if I were to 
lie by for a day and a night at Ealing ? Come, speak the truth. Will you relish 
being my guests for a little time at the old farm, or has the road too many at¬ 
tractions for you both ?” 

Jack looked at Dick and laughed. “ The road is all very well,” he then said, 
“ but if you, Claude, will really take us into comfortable keeping for a day or two, 
I don’t know anything that will be a more desirable change. What do you say, 
Dick?” I 

“ I say yes to the proposition, with all my heart,” responded Dick, and from 
his manner, it was quite clear that he spoke his real sentiments, and not from any 
show of complaisance to Claude Duval merely. 

“ Why, then,” said Claude, “you both of you do me a very great kindness, 
and since that is all settled, let us push on as fast as we conveniently can.” 

“ Recollect my horse’s foot,” said Jack. 

'‘Certainly, No one would he less willing to forget any ailment of a horse, 
than I. We will entirely accommodate ourselves, Jack, to your horse’s con- 
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venience and pace, and you shall go first, so that we may do so with a degree of 
certainty that we could not otherwise aim at/’ | 

“That \vi:l do/’ said Jack. e< I don’t mean to say that I am going to crawl, 
but I like the creature to have its own pace when it really has anything the mat¬ 
ter with it. And now, Claude, just see what a nice little rent in the sleeve of my 
coat one of the bullets of our 'acquaintances on the road has made.” 

‘‘It has, indeed. An inch deeper, Jack,—” 

** And I should have had a broken arm ; but a miss, you know, as the old say¬ 
ing has it, i$ as good as a mile.” I 

“ It is, Jack, and take things on the long run, I will say it, that we have all 
of us the most extraordinary luck.” 

“ Well, now/’ said Dick, putting on a very philosophical look, “ you may 
call it luck, if you like, hut I rather differ from you there. I think it solely arises 
from the fact of our not flinching. 0 
c ‘ Indeed, Dick ?” 

" “Yes. You see when a bullet leaves the barrel of a pistol, it takes a particu¬ 
lar course, in a curved line, and, of course, if you or I happen to be in the line, 
we catch it; but there’s many chances to one that we are not in it, and as we 
keep steady, it passes us, when most folks, if they fancy a bullet is coming, dodge 
about in an extraordinary manner, with the idea of avoiding it, when, in point of 
fact, by so doing, they are only giving it a further chance of hitting them.” 

“ There’s something in that/’ said Jack. - 

61 To be sure there is,” cried Claude, laughing ; “but not much, for you forget, 
Dick, that you may dodge out of the way of the bullet as well as into it.” | 

“ Never mind that, it is not a good plan to try to get out of the way of a! 
shot; and l have heard folks who have been in the army, and who have heard 
them whistling around them, say the same ihing. Those who have tried alLsorts 
of schemes to avoid the shots, have almost always caught one, while those who 
took no notice have escaped.” 

“ Well,” said Claude, “ I shall think it a capital theory so long as I am not.hit; 
but the moment I am, I um afraid I shall alter my opinion upon the subject/ 
But here are some passengers. What are we to do, my friends V 9 | 

“ Let us be'respectab’e, for once in a way, and allow them to go ill peace/’ said 
Jack. 44 There is a coach, too ; hut it is a poor-looking affair, after all, and at 
no time would be worth the stopping.” ‘ 

•* I am of your opinion.” 

The carriage which had induced these remarks was, in good truth, rather a 
miserable affair. It was drawn by a horse that certainly ought to have been past 
all service; and the set-out, take it lor ail in all. was of so violently shabby a 
character, that you would not hive given a five pound note for the whole of it. 
Some sort of groom, or serving-man, went in front of it, mounted upon such 
another horse as the miserable-looking one that drew the carriage. He had on a 
faded livery, out at the elbows, and looked the picture of starvation. 

“ A luxurious turn-out, with a vengeance,” said Dick to CHaude. 

“Yes. The carriage-windows are close shut. Shall we take a peep in before 

letting it go ?” 

“ Oh, it is not worth while.” 

“ Well, perhaps it is not. Let it pass. We are too near our place of destina¬ 
tion to make it worth while to get into a disturbance for nothing.” 

Acting upon that principle, they did not offer the slightest obstruction to the 
passage of the carriage, and when it was fairly past they did not think themselves 
called upon to restrain their laughter at the odd character of the whole equipage. 

“ I’d lay any sum, now,” said Dick, “ that th# affair belongs to some old 
maid who, perhaps, has seen better days, or who, even upon slender resources, 
tries to get the reputation of keeping a carriage, with the hope that the very name 
of it will attract some loving old bachelor.” 

Both Claude and Jack agreed that this might very likely be the case, and in 
a few minutes they dismissed all consideration of that carriage from their thoughts. 
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Little did they suspect that its passing them was, in reality, to be the most im¬ 
portant event that had happened to them for some time, and that it was to Claude 
Duval a matter of almost life or death. 

Within that miserable vehicle, in company with an old toothless ha^ who had 
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THE THREE ADVENTURERS HIDE FROM THE OFFICERS IN THE STABLE. 

taken him into a kind of keeping, was no other than Tom Bre.'eton, and through 
numerous interstices in the blinds, he saw with ease the fac^of Claude Duval, 
Well did Tom Brereton know the large rewards that were still ottered by the 
government for Claude's apprehension., and with an ardent wish to earn them, he 
only waited until the carriage was out of sight of the three friends, in conse¬ 
quence of a turn in the road, and then, making an excuse to the old lady, who was 
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half asleep, he hastily alighted, and slinking along by the road side, he continued 
to keep Claude and his friends in sight. 

The important consequences of this system of espionage practised by Tom 
Brereton will soon develop themselves, and, in the meantime, we accompany the 
unsuspecting trio to the farm at Ealing Common, where Cicely was waiting day 
by day, with the hope of hearing the well knovn sound of Claude Duval's voice. 

Claude always approached this home of Cicely's with the greatest possible 
caution. He not only did so for her sake and for his own safety, but he consi¬ 
dered that he owed it to the people who granted to her an asylum in so generous 
a spirit, to be as careful as possible that they should not suffer from it. 

The common mode of proceeding which Claude adopted was first of all to ride 
right across the common, then abruptly to turn and go about a third of the way 
back to the commencement of a bridle-path, that led to the back of the farm, and 
where, in a very few moments, he eould completely hide himself from all observa¬ 
tion among the trees* 

In daylight, such precautions were much more necessary than at night; and now, 
little fancying that any one was specially watching him, he went with his two 
friends by the route we have mentioned, with the full idea that he was being 
eminently successful in getting to his destination unobserved by any one. 

Tom Brereton, however, had, at the commencement of the common, got right 
into a hedge, from the recesses of which he watched the whole proceeding. 

iC Good," he said. “ If I don’t have Duval now I’m a’Dutchman. There is only 
one house beyond all those trees, and that is where he has gone to. Now for 
London.” 

It so happened that, in a few moments, a stage-coach that came from Wycomb 
made its appearance on the common, and Tom Brereton, hailing it, got up on the 
outside, and was soon at a good pace whirled into the metropolis. 

In the meantime, Claude conducted his two friends to the little gate that led to 
the stable-yard of the farm; and then turning to them, he said, with a pleased 
look-— *3 

“This place, amid all the storms and disasters of my life, is a true haven of 
rest for Cicely." 

€i Long may it continue so,” said Dick* 

u Amen!" said Jack; and he did not say it lightly or jocularly, hut with 
the real feeling that the word should inspire. 

“ I thank you both for your good wishes," added Claude. “ Only once has 
this house been invaded by the enemy, and to only one is the secret confided 
beyond you two and the inhabitants of the place; and yet, each time that I come 
here, I tremble for the result, and have a dread that some one may, after all, have 
an eye upon me.” 

Banish such a fear,” said Jack* “ I looked back upon the common, and no 
one was at hand. 0 

“ And I looked forward," said Dick, '* and all was clear. 0 

° Well,’" said Claude, with a satisfied look, •< I do believe that, for once in a 
way, I may be content, and consider myself quite safe." 

It was strange that, upon the only occasion when his danger was very great, 
Cfau le should consider that he was unusually safe, and free from all sorts of 
peri). 

Clau le was so familiar to theplace in which he was now, that he opened the 
ga$e, and i c de i n, accompanied by his friends. It was only the angry barking of a 
dog that summ oned some of the family out to the yard to see what was amiss y 
but at the sight of Duval, he was hailed with pleasure. In the course of a few 
moments Cicely, looking quite fresh and blooming, was in the farm-yard, and the 
pleased dash up j n her face at the sight of Claude lent her more beauty. 

“Thrice welcome, Claudel” she said. “ Thrice welcome 1* 

rt You are quite well, dear Cicely ?" 

** I am, indeed. £ But tell'me—is this a mere passing call, or can you and will 
you stay awhile 
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“ I thought of staying a day or two.” 

“ Ah ! that, indeed, is welcome news. And your friends, too—they will stay 
and take a rest in the old place ?” 

“ Yes. I have ventured upon saying thattkey would be welcome here, and I 
think and hope I have not been wrong in doing so, Cicely ?” 

u Far from wrong.—But come in all of you—the whole of the family are not 
at home; but those that are will make you most welcome. This way—this way, 
We have cut a new path, you see, Claude, right through the flower garden.” 

Poor Cicely was really so delighted to see Claude again, quite well, and to 
hear that he purposed staying a day or two at the farm, that she ran on talking 
and hardly knew what she said while the bright tears stood in her eyes, and she 
-could have wept for joy. 

Some of the lads took charge of the horses, and the three adventurers, little ex¬ 
pecting what was brewing for them in London, quite gave themselves up to what 
they considered the serenity of the hour and the place, and did not dream of 
danger. 

A hasty dinner was prepared in the ample kitchen of the farm-house ; and to 
just take a peep at the party assembled there, no one,could possibly have believed 
that three out of the lot had prices set upon their heads by the authorities. 

Time soon flies when it is laughed away in agreeable society, so that the 
remainder of the day passed, and the evening shadows crept over tree and 
flower of the old farm, before Claude or his two friends thought it possible it 
could be so near at hand. Even Cicely seemed to share in the general confidence 
that all was safe; and,contrary to her habit, she did not suffer herself to enter¬ 
tain any of those gloomy fancies that usually beset her concerning the safety of 
Claude. 

Alas l what a fatal serenity that was. 

€i I te ll you what we think of doing," said Claude, as they all walked in the 
flower garden, to watch the last rays of the setting sun. “ We will remain here 
until midnight to-morrow night, so that that will make two whole days and one 

whole night, and the greater part of the evening of the second day. Will that 
do. Cicely ?” 

“ Ah, XJlaude, if you must then go, it shall and must do; but I lead a life of 
continual apprehension when you are away.” 

“ Nay, then, that you should not. You should reflect upon the many dangers 
I have gone through, and you should tell yourself that it is hardlv possible that I 
should again encounter such serious ones, so that you should consider me safer 
now than I have been/’ 

“No, Claude, I cannot reason myself into any such fallacy. It is here that 
you have run the most serious past risks; but they, in their remembrance, only 
suggest what dangers may be still to come.” 

“ But recollect that now,” said Dick, “ we go together, so that we are really 
strong enough to repel slight dangers.” 

“ And, if I mistake not,” said Jack, “we mean to keep together, too. Is it 
not so, Claude r” 

“ With all my heait.” 

And with all mine,” said Dick. “ It is a lonely thing to be by one’s self upon 
the road, knowing that the whole of society is in arms against you, and that in 
every man you see an enemy, while there is no one with whom you dare to ex¬ 
change a kindly word.” 

I have felt that,” said Claude ; “but then my heart used to fly here—(he 
pressed Cicely s hand as he spoke)—and then I was not lonely, but full of busy 
and happy thought.” 

. Cicely looked at him gratefully for that speech. It was a tribute to her affec¬ 
tion which she felt she deserved, but which was none Ithe less delightful and 
welcome upon that account. * 

“\ou know where onr horses are, Claude, in case of any alarm V* said Jack, 
with a sadden seriousness. 
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“ Ob, yes; but it is fit and proper that you both should know likewise, although, 
as for any alarm here, I think, for a very small sum I would consent to insure 
your safety. What makes you. Jack, all in a moment, begin to have appre¬ 
hensions ? ’ 

“ That I cannot tell you, Claude. All I can say is, that the idea suddenly 
crossed my brain, and beyond >hat l know nothing ; arid as for apprehensions, I 
certainly cannot take upon myself to say that I have any.” 

“ Well, we will have a peep at the horses for all that, Jack, and I am glad 
that you thought of it, for in my feeling of over-security in this place, I 
dare say it would not have crossed my mind to take you to the stables. Buc 
come on, we will go at once. ,, 

It was certainly strange that some obseure notion of clanger should lay hold of 
Jack’s mind at such a juncture ; but it certainly did, and he could not shake it 
off either. The stables were duly visited, where the three horses were enjoying, 
themselves with every luxury that could be placed before hem. Jack would not- 
say anything else to damp their great hilarity, for, to tell tne truth, he felt rather 
ashamed of his own fears, and he dreaded that Claude and Dick should begin to 
banter him about them. 

By ten o’clock they all retired to rest, and a profound silence reigned through¬ 
out the farm. 




CHAPTER CCXLI. 


SHOWS HOW TOM BUERETON WENT TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 

0 

We will attend very briefly to the proceedings of Tom Brereton after he had 
fairly seen, or as good as seen, Claude Duval and his two friends housed in the 
farm. 

For once in his life/Tom was determined to do the thing well, and as he 
knew that his information was very acceptable indeed in certain high quarters,, 
he made up his mind as the Wycomb Coach rattled down Oxford Street, to go to 
the best market he could with his news, and make a thorough good bargain for 
himself. 

il I won’t mirce the master, 1 ” said Tom. i( I will go to the Under-Secretary of 
State at once, and tell him all about it, and get him to move in the busiaess 
himself. There can be no cavilling then about the reward, or about who gave 
thejfirst information, and all that sort of thing. Yes, I’ll do it that way.” 

Full of this intent, Tom got off the coocb at the corner of Bond Street, and 
making his way up that then much more fashionable thoroughfare than it is now,, 
he turned into Grafton Street, where he happened to know the private house of the 
official personage he wished to see was situated. 

“ I’ll see the secretary himself/’ muttered Tom; “and I will tell him all 
about it, and if I can’t see him, I won’t tell it at all; but when they find me 
obst nate, they wont hold out, 1 know ; so it will be all right.” 

Now, this was a very good notion of Tom’s, for if he had gone to a police office, 
he would just have got surrounded by officers, who would each have strove to 
have some hand in the affair, so that in all probability, with their eagerness and 
their avarice, the matter might have been completely spoiled; but, by going to 
the highest authority, he at once established his own position in the matter, as 
well as keeping it out of low hands in the carrying out. 

There was only one little difficulty, and that was, the manner in which official 
personages are surrounded and made difficult of access—a fact that we cannot 
wonder at, for if they were at all easy of access, the space of time they wou 
have left for the transaction of real business would be small, indeed. 

Just at that time, though, it so happened that the political aspect of the coun~ 
try was lather stormy, and there were many rumouis of plots against the govern¬ 
ment, and conspiracies, for the purpose of assassinating-the king; so that in th 
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respect, Tom, as will be seen, had an advantage, and his application to see the. 
secretary was not so likely to be slighted as under quieter circumstances. 

Giving his hat, then, a more knowing look, by placing it rather on one side of 
his head, and opening his waistcoat a button or two, to show his well-pleated 
shirt-frill, Tom strutted up to the door of the secretary, and executed a rather 
alarming knock, after which, seeing a bell-handle with a little brass plate under 
it, upon which were the words, "Ring also/’ Tom laid hold of it, and worked 
away at it until the door was flung open by a couple of powdered flunkies, who 
thought that some very great person must be at the door, and yet they wondered 
they had not heard the sound of carriage wheels. 

“ A-hem V 9 said Tom, setting his arms a-kimbo. “ Is bis lordship within ?” 
The two footmen were so completely astounded at any one on foot, and with 
anything but an aristocratic air asking if his lordship were w’ithin, that one of 
them did nothing but stare at Tom Brereton in the face, while the other one 
walked completely round him in mute wonder. 

“ Come—come, flunkies !” said Tom, “ no nonsense. I want to see his lord¬ 
ship, and I mu3t and I will.'* 

“ And, pray, sir,” said one of the footmen, with an affected drawl, “ who may 
you be V 

9 * How do I know/’ said Tom, “ who I may be ? I only know who I am, I 
have business of the greatest importance with his lordship, and I won’t tell any 
one else on any account.” 

“ Ah!” said the footman, taking a pinch of snuff. “Does it concern the—the 
country ?” 

9( Rather,” said Tom; “the country roads in particular.” 

Tom Brereton took care to utter these last words rather aside, so that they did 
not reach the ears of the footmen. 

“Ah!—ah!” said his interrogator, “in that case you will tell me, and I will 
tell his lordship’s secretary’s clerk, and he will tell his lordship's secretary, and 
he will tell his lordship. Ah !” 

“Very well,” said Tom Brereton, buttoning his coat slowly up to the chin, 
and then giving a decisive blow to his chest, “very well; just as you please. 
When the story all comes out, and there is the very devil to pay about it, it will 
then be fully understood that I was repulsed at his lordship’s door by his lord- 
ship’s footmen. Very good, indeed!” 

“ Stop !—stop ! Ah—that is to say, stop!” 

“ What for ? What is the use of stopping ?” 

7- The two footmen looked at each other with rather puzzled expressions, and 
then the one with the snuff-box, as he regailed himself with a pinch, said— 

“ Sir, it—ah—may, or it—ah—may not, be quite right and proper that you 
should see somebody, and so you shall; I must take upon myself the rather 
frightful and—ah—I may say, serious responsibility of introducing you to some¬ 
body.” 

“ You had better,” said Tom. 

“ And—ah—if it should turn out to be really—ah—nothing of any importance, 
I shall never forgive myself, and his lordship is very likely to say to me, ‘Thomas, 
you are—a—a—’ ” 

“An ass!” said Tom. 

“ Upon my life, sir,” said Thomas, rapping the lid of his snuff-box. “Upon 
my life, I must say that you take very great liberties, indeed, sir—very great 
liberties, I may say.” 

“ I tell you what it is,” said Tom Brereton, 91 if you don’t be quick about in¬ 
troducing me to your master, it will be too late, and then I won’t exactly say what 
the consequences may chance to be.” 

Upon this intimation, the gentlemen in plush bestired themselves. They had 
of late heard so much about conspiracies and plots against the government, that 
they were quite in a state of agony upon that subject, and the idea that their per- 
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tinacious visitor might have something frightful to disclose in that line, had been 
gradually taking possession of their faculties for the last five minutes. 

‘'Yes. Oh—ah—certainly/’ said the one with the‘snuff-box. Just step 
this way, sir, if you please.” 

“ All's right,” said Tom, as he again carefully unbuttoned his coat, and flung 
i it open with an air of importance. u All’s right now, 1 rather think—ahem!” 

1 Strutting after the footman with all the importance of his little despicable 
nature, Tom flattered himself that at last he had done the thing ratber cleverly, 
and that not only should he achieve his revenge against Claude Duval for the 
many slights he had put upon him, and the frights he had given him, but that he 
should gain a good round sum of money by the transaction. 

“ Ah,” he muttered to himself, “ this is the way to do business, I rather think 
—hem! Always go to the fountain-head, and then you are sure to be all right 
—hem!” 

The footman conducted Tom into a waiting-room upon the ground floor, which 
was fitted up upon the same principle that the waiting-room 3 of physicians 
houses are, namely, with everything of so big and bulky a character, that if the 
cleverest appropriators of other folks’ goods that London could produce got into 
the place, he would not be able to take anything away with him. 

“ If you will be so obliging as to wait a few minutes, sir, 3 ’ said the footman, 
whose respect for Tom, in proportion as he thought he might really have some¬ 
thing important to tell, increased, " you will be attended to.” 

<( Oh, don’t hurry—a minuie or two, or perhaps three,’’ said Tom, a may not 
be of much consequence; but three is the outside, young man—quite the outside, 
now.” 

i €t Certainly, sir—of course, sir—no doubt of it.” 

Tom was left alone, and full of the importance of the tidings that he came 
with, he threw himself into an easy chair, and strove to look as important as 
! though he were himself a secretary of state, and the owner of the house into which 
he had made his way. 

“ This affair/ 5 he said , <( will strike up a kind of acquaintance between me and the 
government, so that it will be obliged to provide for me as it provides for other 
great men out of the taxes. I don’t at all like paying taxes, hut I have no objec¬ 
tion in the world to being provided for out of them. Indeed it is rather a pleasant 
idea than otherwise, I should say, and I shall feel it my duty to-” 

“Well, sir, what is it?” said a voice. 

Tom sprang up from the easy chair, with the full conviction that his lordship 
was before him, for there stood a quiet looking man in black, with a pea in his 
i hand, which looked, Tom thought, very Secretary-of-State-like. 

“ Oh, my lord,” said Tom, “ I beg your lordship ten thousand pardons; but 
I the fact is, I was rather just a little tired, you see, and so I sat down. That was 
all, my lord, upon my word.” 

4t It’s of no sort of consequence—you are quite welcome. I am not his lord- 
! ship; but you can, with perfect safety and propriety, tell me what you come 
about.” 

“ You are not his lordship ?” 

€t Certainly not.” 

“ Then I’ll see you at the bottom of the sea before I tell you. I have news 
for the ear of the Secretary of State. I came here to tell it to him, and if he 
won’t listen to it, I can go away again, that’s all, so tha's flat.” 

“ But my good sip—” 

“ It’s of no use your speaking to me—not a bit. Not a bit. Hold your row. 
It’s of no use, I tell you, at all. I won’t tell you or anybody but the ^Secretary 
of State himself.” 

“ Very good, sir. Is it a matter connected with the state of the country ?” 

“ It is a matter connected with the state of the country—roads,” added Tom 
to himself. 14 Of that I give you my most particular word of honour.” 

u Very good, sir. Will you be so good as to wait?” 

'- - . . . 11 .- — ". . . —— 1 1 ■— 
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The gentlemanly-looking man in black left the room, and once again Tom 
Breretonsunk into the recesses of the easy chair, and then wagging his head to 
and fro for a few moments, he said, in what he considered was an enormously 
sagacious tone of voice— 

“ Ha, ha ! They won’t get the better of me. Oh, no! I am not going to let 
any whipper-snapper of a clerk stand between me and the reward. Oh, no !” 

“ Well, sir 1” said a voice. 

Tom started to his feet again, and beheld a bald-headed elderly man, elegantly 
dressed in evening costume, in the centre of the room. is That's the fellow 1” 
thought Tom, and he executed a very low bow. 

“ Your lordship is very good,” said Tom. “ I hope I have the pleasure of 
seeing your lordship quite well, and—and that is to say quite well ?” 

“ Pray, sir, do not mistake/’ said the bald-headed man in the most bland 
accents. “ I have not the honour of being his lordship. I am only his lordship’s 
secretary.” 

“ The devil !** 

“ Sir V> , 

“Oh, no offence ; hut I thought really that I had got the ear of the right man 
at last. And pray, sir, who was the gentleman with the pen in his hand who 
came here only a little while ago ?” 

“ That was my clerk/’ 

* tc Your clerk ?” 

“ Precisely so, sir. I hope and trust that I may be permitted to have a clerk 
without that point being at all offensive to you 

“ Oh, you may have a dozen; but I tell you what it is, Mr. Secretary, I 
don’t mean to let you know what I come about any more than your clerk. I have 
got a piece of information to give to the Secretary of State, and if I do not see 
him and tell him personally, I can carry it away again with me, and the country 
—roads’’ added Tom in a low tone, “must take the wretched and most diabolical 
consequences.” 

The secretary looked grave. 

“ Allow me to assure you, sir/’he said, “that whatever you say to me goes 
directly to the Secretary of State, without anything being added or taken from it. 
It is my special duty to be to that distinguished personage a faithful reporter of 
facts, and under sueh circumstances I do hope that——” 

&./*Bow! wow!—don’t bother ! I tell you, I won’t, and there’s an end of it 
if I had only known there had been half so much bother as this, I would not 
have come at all. But I can go—yes, sir, I can go as I came, with my informa¬ 
tion here, sir—here!” 

Tom rather fiercely struck his forehead as he spoke, and the very polite se¬ 
cretary looked rather puzzled to know what to do in the matter. After a pause, 
he said,— 

“ Well, sir : pray be patient for a few minutes, and I will see what can be 
done. I will speak to his lordship, and very probably, as you say it is information 
connected with the country, he may feel inclined to see you. Pray be seated, 


CHAPTER CCXLII. 

THE ALARM AT THE FARM.—CLAUDE’S GREAT DANGER. 

Tom Brereton was again alone. 

“Ah!” he said, “ I shall do it at last, in spite of them all, I know—the vaga¬ 
bonds ! Lord, I know ’em well! They would' swear me out, among them, that I 
had never been here, after a little time, and pocket the reward among them. 

One would really think that Tom Brereton must have, at one time or another, 
been in public life, to have acquired so capital and accurate a notion of the mo- 
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rality of it; and we cannot but admire the perseverance with which he insisted 
upon seeing the secretary, who could not very well flinch from any promises he 
might make concerning the reward for the apprehension of Claude Duval. 

Tom was determined that this time he would keep an eye upon the door, so 
that when the secretary should appear, he might not be taken by surprise ; and it 
was well that be did so, for in the course of about three minutes, the door 
opened, and an odd-looking, red-faced, vulgar looking man bustled into the 
room. 

Tom stared at him in amazement. 

“Now, sir, what is it?” said the man: “you would insist on seeing me, and 
here I am.” 05 

“ What, are you his lordship ?’’ 

“ I am the Secretary of State for the Home Department, sir, and I shall feel 
obliged if you will be brief in what you have to say to me, as my time is very 
much occupied.” 

Tom shook Lis head. 

“ How am I to know you arethe Secretary of State ? You say you are, but how 
am I to know it ?* 

“ Tut—-tut; what folly this is, to be sure. Then, sir, do you see that portrait 
on the chimney piece ?” 

“ Oh, yes, I see it.” 

“ Well, look at it, and then look at me ; it is flattered a little, but still is suf¬ 
ficiently like for you to see that it is intended for me, and it is not very likely that 
any cue else’s portrait but that of the master of the house hangs in such a place. 
Are you satisfied ?” 

Tom made a low bow, as he said ; — 

“ I am, my lord/’ 

“ Very good; that’s settled. Now, sir, what have you to say ? what is your 
information V* * 

“ Well, then, my lord, as I feel now quite convinced that you are my lord, and 
as there can be no possible mistake about it—” 

“ Quick, sir—quick.” 

“ And as by the portrait, which is nearly as ugly—I mean nearly as handsome 
—as your Jordshp, it is quite easy to perceive that—” 

4e Do you want to keep me here all the day, sir? I tell you my time is appro¬ 
priated to the last moment. It is as much as I can do to eat or drink, or sleep, 
sir; and yet, here you are dallying with the minutes, as though they were of not 
the slightest consequence.” 

“ Then, my lord, I beg to state, that if you will make me feel sure of the 
reward, I will take anybody you like to send to where they may lay their hands 
upon Claude Duval.” 

“Claude Duval, the highwayman ?” 

“The very same.” J * 

“And why, in the name of all that is abominable, sir, could you not take your 
information to the police-ofiice ?” 

“ Oh, my lord, you don’t know what rogues they are at police-offices. They 
would have iewed me out of the reward as safe as eggs are eggs, so I thought I 
would come to you.” 

“ A pretty affair, indeed, that I am to he consulted about thief-catching! At 
the same time, I admit, sir, that the government is anxious for the apprehension 
of this Claude Duval. As long as he remains at large, it is a disgrace to the police 
of this country.” 

" Just so, my lord.” 

“And he has committed some of the most daring and violent attacks upon 
persons in a high station of life that it is possible to conceive. Sir, I do not at 
all undervalue your information ; hut. yet, there was no occasion for such an 
amount of pertinacity in seeing me upon the subject.” 

“ Oh, dear, yes, there was! I have no notion of not getting the reward, you see, 
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my lord. My name is Tom Brereton, and I really want the money, I assure you ; 
so I hope I may have your lordship’s word that if I really do give Duval into the 
hands of the officers, I am to get what has been offered for his apprehension ?” 
f( Most assuredly.” 

“ That's ail right, then. It’s as good as settled ; and I tell you what I can do 



THE PURSUIT FROM THE FARM-HOUSE. 


as well—T can give you two other highwavmen that are with him into the bargain, 
for 1 happen to know where the whole three of them have gone, and no mistake !*’ 
“There is one thing, Mr. Tom Button,*’ S3;d his lordship, “that I hope you 

are right in, and that-” 

Brereton, my lord.” 

“ Oh, it's no matter—Eacon or Button. They will do equally well. But I was j 
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going to say, that I hope you are quite sure of the identity of Duval with the per¬ 
sons you say you can deliver up to the officers of justice V 9 

“ Oh, yes, my lord. I happen to know him rather too well. It isn't at all I 
likely that I shall make any mistake of that sort, I can tell you.” 

41 Very good, then. As you have my word for the reward, which was what you 
wanted to see me for, I presume you can make the particulars of your communi- 
tion to the secretary, if you please ; and 1 beg to bid you good-day, Mr. Tom 
Burnett.” 

Before Tom could interpose another word to detain his lordship, he had abruptly 
left the room. 

u Confound it,” said Tom, “ what does he mean by calling me Bacon, and 
Button, and Burnett? Does he mean to try and swindle me out of the reward by 
raising a cavil about my name ? Oh, what a thing it is that people are all such 
rogues 1” 

No doubt Tom Brereton had arrived at this conclusion regarding human nature 
by an attentive self-examination, for the reader is already aware of several little 
passages in Tom's history, that are by no means of an exalted character. 

Very shortly afterwards the respectable looking secretary with the bald head 
made his appearance, and took down in writing the exact information that Tom 
could give about the whereabouts of Claude Duval; and when that was concluded, 
he said,— ^ 

“ I have received his lordship’s orders upon this affair, and since there is, from 
what you say, every reason to believe that this place you mention is one at wl ich 
Claude Duval will remain the night, it is determined to make the seizure an hour 
before midnight. It will take nearly an hour to get to Ealing Common; so, you 
willrh>. so good as to come here at ten o'clock rhis evening.” 1 

What ? me V* 

41 Yes. It is thought desirable by his lordship, in order that there should not ! 
be the shadow of a doubt concerning the reward, that you should accompany the 
party.” , 

“ Oh, well, if Jr must, why—a—a—I suppose I must; but I am not at all good 
at tbe fighting business.” 

44 Concerning that, you need not trouble yourself. We will provide a sufficient 
force to take all that difficulty off your shoulders.” 

Z.“ Oh, then, in that case I have no objection in life to go, and you may expect 
me to the minute quite punctually.’’ 

Having made this arrangement with the secretary, Tom felt pretty well satisfied 
with the manner in which he had conducted the affair. We may at once skip 
over the hours that intervened between this and tea o’clock at night, and fancy 
Tom once again at the door of the Secretary of State, about a minute after the 
metropolitan church clocks had agreed that it was ten. 

This time Tom Brereton did not find the same difficulty that he had before 
experienced in making his way to the interior of the mansion. The clerk to the j 
secretary was waiting for him, and the moment he saw him, he said, very 
politely— 

“ I am to accompany you, Mr. Brereton.” 

“ You V 5 cried Tom. “ But do you think that you and I can lay hold of such 
a fellow as Claude Duval ?’ 

“Certainly not, sir. I should for one be very sorrv to make the attempt; 
but I will take you to where you will find quite a sufficient force to settle the 
business.” 

u Oh, that’s quite another thing.” 

“ Exactly—I hear the sound of carriage-wheels at the door. His lordship is 
kind enough to accommodate us with one of his private carriages as far as Hyde 
Park, and after that we will go on horseback.*’ 

44 Horseback 1” said Tom to himself. “ Somehow, I never feel very happy on 
horseback.” That was no time, however, to start any frivolous objections, and 
a3 Tom knew that at the least the rewards for the apprehension of Duval were a 
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thousand pounds, he was far from wishing to throw any obstacles in the way of 
carrying out the affair. 

In the course of a couple of minutes, he and the clerk were being wheeled off 
at a rapid pace to the Oxford Street corner of Hyde Park ; and so swiftly did 
they go, that the distance appeared to be a mere nothing. The night was rather 
dark and blusterous—now and then a smart puff of wind, that was strongly indi¬ 
cative of rough weather, would come across the faces of the horses, and make them 
almost pause; and when Tom and the clerk alighted, the trees in the park were 
agitated furiously by the breeze. 

“A roughish night/' said Tom. 

tc Yes, we shall have wind and rain enough on our progress, I daresay ; but 
that cannot be helped,” said the clerk. “ Be so good as to step this way, if 
you please. One party was to be stationed a little way down here, beyond Tyburn 
Cate.” 

Three minutes’ walking took Tom Brereton and the clerk through the celebrated 
gate; and then, to their surprise, but greatly to the comfort of Tom, he fouid that, 
drawn up close to the roadside, was a party of twenty-five of a Light Cavalry 
Regiment that happened at that time to be quartered at Kensington. Along with 
these soldiers there were six mounted police-officers, so that the party altogether 
that went upon that occasion to capture Claude Duval, was really one of a very 
formidable description indeed. 

“ Hilloa !’* said Tom, “ this is coming it strong, rather/ 

“ Yes, Mr. Brereton/' said the clerk. ef If your information be quite correct, 
I think there is very little doubt of the capture of Claude Duval, now, and his 
associates; and if once captured, he will soon be disposed of.” 

“Yes; this will be a settler, I rather think.” 

“ Mr. Anderson,” said the clerk, in a higher voice, “ are you there, sir ? Mr. 
Anderson 1” 

“ Y'es, sir,” said one of the mounted police-officers. “All's right, sir. We 
have been waiting some little time. Here are the led horses, sir.” 

“ Very good; now, Mr, Brereton will you be so good as to mount, and we will 
start at once upon the expedition.” 

A very tall horse was brought to Tom Brereton, upon the back of which he 
did, after no inconsiderable difficulty, succeed in scrambling; and there he sat, 
perched up, at an amazing and perilous height from the ground, and feeling any¬ 
thing but comfortable or pleased with his situation. 

“ it’s all very fine, Mr. Clerk/' said Tom, “ but if there are any bullets flying 
about, I rather think I am im just the proper place to catch a few of them/' - 

“Oh, no—no, not at all. It’s all luck in such matters, my dear sir; I don’t 
think, if you are to catch a shot or two, that do what you will you can avoid 
them.” 

“ Really ?” 

“ No ; and, of course, in such little affairs as this, there must be some danger. 
But if you are hit, it will be still a great satisfaction to you to feel that it is in 
the service of your country, and in the protection of legitimate rights of 
property.” 

“ Oh, very great! Confound the rights of property ! What the deuce is pro¬ 
perty to me with a pistol bullet in my brain, I should like to know ? Nothing 
at all. I tell you what it is, Mr. Clerk—I did not bargain for any danger in the 
affair; so after I have pointed out where the fellows you want are to be found, I 
shall make bold to be off to a distance.” 

“ Well, I am certainly surprised at you, Mr. Brereton.” 

** Surprised 2 What at?* 

“ Why, that you should not have enjoyed a little fracas.” 

“ Are you ?—then you don’t know me. I like peace and quietness, and 
plenty to eat and drink, and lots of money and nothing to do. Fighting is notin 
my line. Dear me, how fast we are going.” 

“ Delays are dangerous.” 
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“ Yes, but it’s much more dangerous, don’t you think, to be jolted off the back 
of a trotting horse, as high as a first-floor window ?” 

Tom Brereton’s remonstrances produced no sort of effect upon the party, 
They went on at a rattling pace, and he found, that unless he held on with all his 
skill and power, that he ran a risk of being left behind in the middle of the road; 
so he put up with it the best way he could with a good grace, although the 
bumping he got was realiy something seriously alarming. In this way, however, 
and at such a pace, the ground was soon got over. The village of Acton was 
parsed through as the old church-clock chimed the halfhour post ten, and several 
heads were thrust out of the cottage windows at the sound of ihe unwonted 
bustle made by the horses’ feet in the road-way. 

The cavalcade of soldiers and civilians, however, swept past before any one 
could hazard a conjecture upon the subject of their destination ; and in a very 
short time Ealing Common was in sight, looking wide and black and mysterious 
in the night air. 

The wind was rather whistling over the common with a melancholy sound that 
made Tcm Brereton shiver again. 

“ Halt!” cried the officer commanding the party of cavalry, and then turning 
to the civilian who answered to the name of Anderson, he said,—“ Now, sir, 
where are we to go ? I was to come to Ealing Common, and there wait your 
directions, and here lam.” 

“This is the gentleman who will guide us to (he house, I presume,” said An¬ 
derson, singling out Tom Brereton. “What I shall then request of you, captain, 
will be to surround the premises in the way your own judgment may suggest, so 
that no one shall be able to escape—that’s all. We, of course, will go in and 
make the capture.” 

€l Very well. I will undertake that no one passes the cordon that I will esta¬ 
blish without; and whoever attempts it, must just take, the consequences of their 
indiscretion, for my men will not be very particular, I daresay’.” 

“ It isn’t necessary that they should, captain. No one will try to escape from 
us that we don’t want to nab.” 

“ Now, Mr. Brerettn,” said the clerk, “ lead on if you please, sir.” 

< c Oh, dear, yes,” said Tom. * ( How pleasant this is, to be sure ! Don’t you 
think you could find the place, now, if I .were to describe it to you ?—for, to tell 
the truth, 1 have just recollected that I have an appointment in London of very 
great importance, indeed. It’s a fact,” 

•« You must break it then, sir, if you please. Pray lead on. No possible 
description of the place we are to attack can come up to actually showing us. 
Recollect the reward.” 

“ oh, dear, yes ; that’s the only thing that I do want to recollect in the whole 
affair; but, I suppose, there is no help for it, and even I must go. This is the 
way, gentlemen. Let me beg that you will be so good as to make as little noise 
as you possibly can in the way, for that Claude Duval has very sharp ears.” 

u Caution 1” said the captain. 

The cavalry adopted a'step that was very light, and which could not have been 
heard at any distance. The horses seemed quite perfectly to understand what 
was required of them ; and certainly more noise in going across Ealing Common 
was made by the half-dozen police horses than by the whole twenty-five cavalry. 

This alteration of pace, though, wis a very welcome thing to Tom Brereton ; 
and but for the fact that he felt he was approaching rather to a dangerous proxi¬ 
mity with the farm-house where Duval was, he would have felt now tolerably 
comfortable. He took the party to the shrubbery that skirted the farm, and then, 
in a low voice, he said— 

“.Oh, gracious! Here we are.” 
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CHAPTER CCXLIII. 

TAKES A PEEP WITHIN THE FARM-HOUSE, AND GIVES AN ALARM. 

It is necessary now that we should see what our friends in the farm-house are 

about. 

The intense feeling of security of which we have before spoken, and which in some 
strange manner had taken possession of Claude Duval, spread its influence over 
every one but Jack, and he, from constitutional nervousness, did not participate 
in it. Yet, he felt that upon many occasions he had raised a feeling of alarm 
where none should have existed, he did not like, upon the present occasion., to 
damp the feeling of general satisfaction that was evidently in the breasts of the 
whole of the people at the farm-house. 

The countenance will speak, however, if the eyes do not, and Claude could not 
but see that Jack was ill at ease. Dick likewise observed as much; but then, 
knowing Jack as well as they did, they naturally enough set it down to the 
infirmity of his nature. 

Claude tried at supper to rally him out of the feeling, and he did succeed to 
some extent in doing so. 

“ Come, Jack,” he said, “you must not look so dull and downcast now. Re¬ 
collect that if all the world is in arms against us, this is a haven of rest and 
security.” 

“I hope it is,” said Jack, 

“ You only hope V* 

“ Well, Claude, is not that sufficient ? I say I hope it is ; and if you think it 
is, I am content to believe as much; and yet-” 

“ Well, Jack, and yet!” 

“I think that even here we ought not to neglect all precautions, and if you 
won’t take it amiss that I do so, I will keep watch during the night round the 
farm, while you and Dick rest yourselves fr - ? n your late fatigues.” 

“Now this is really too bad, Jack,’ 5 said Claude. 

“Very much too bad,” said Dick. 

u Well,” added Jack, “ I really can’t see how it is too had. If nothing comes 
of my forebodings, why, I lose my night’s rest for mv pains ; but if anything does 
come of them, I have the great satisfaction of haw.g been, by my caution, use¬ 
ful to my friends.” 

“Now, Jack, listen to me,” said Claude, with a smile. u Our fatigues are no 
greater than yours, for we have all three been together precisely through the same 
adventures, and exposed to the same adversities ; therefore, if there were any real 
occasion for watching, we ought to take that business by turns, or rather, I 
should say, that I ought to do it wholly, as I must be the principal person whose 
name brings danger upon you two.” 

u Oh, I demur to that,” said Dick, “Ifweareto mount guard during the 
night, let us take it turn and turn about in the regular way. I cutainly will not 
submit to Jack being made the victim.” 

“ Nor I,” Claude cried, “ so give it up at once, Jack, for we ready all need a 
night s rest.” 

“ Very well, I give it up,” said Jack ; “ let us hear no more about it; and now 
let us eDjoy ourselves as we best can, for, as you say, it is not often we can sit ' 
down with the same feelings we do now at any table.” 

Claude and Dick were tolerably well satisfied with the change that now took 
place in the manner of Jack, for there was a degree of hilarity about him which 
they had seldom witnessed ; and whether it were acting or a reflex of his real 
feelings, they had no opportunity of coming to a judgment. 

The evening now deepened into night, in the midst of rather sprightly conver¬ 
sation, and at length a general move was made to retire, and in the course of 
another quarter of an hour there was a profound silence in the farm-house, for 
everybody had gone to rest. * ~ J 
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It was then about a quarter past ten o'clock. 

The room which had been appropriated to Jack was a small apartment at one 
corner of the house, and which had a little window that opened upon the sloping 
roof of an outhouse., over which grew a very luxuriant vine. There was another 
window likewise to the room, that looked to the back garden. When Jack re¬ 
tired to this apartment, Claude went with him for a few moments, and remained 
talking to him while he took off his coat and boots. 

“ Now, Jack,” he said, <c take a night’s rest, ror I am quite sure you want one, 
and don’t let any fears disturb you, for it is one of ihe most unlikely things in all 
the world, as you know well, that any enemy can possibly be aware that we are 
here/’ 

“ You are right, I think, Claude.” 

“ I know I am. Here we have been a number of hours in this place, and no 
one has come to it upon any real or pretended business, so that there has been 
no chance of anything goiDg amiss. I merely wish to assure you of my most 
perfect and entire confidence in our safety ; and now good-night, Jack, and a 
good rest to you/’ 

“ Good-night, Claude, the same to you. All’s right.” 

“Poor Jack!” thought Claude as he left the room, “he has never recovered 
that hanging business, and I suppose he never will now, poor fellow. But I 
think I have quieted him down, now, as regards any fears for to-night, and he will 
sleep calmly.and soundly enough, I dare say.’’ 

Jack calmly waited until Claude's footsteps had died completely away, and he 
was satisfied that there was no likelihood of his return to say anything, and .then 
calmly and deliberately he pulled on his boots again, and put oa his coat. 

“ It is all very well, Claude,” he said, “ for you to feel so much-confidence in 
your safety in this place, but I cannot conquer the feeling that has been growing 
over me for hoars, to the effect that some disaster is at hand. If l were to go to 
bed I should not sleep, so that it is of no use vexing myself by trying. I don’t 
go so far as to say that I am a believer at all times in what are called presenti¬ 
ments of danger, but I will say that I never felt so strongly persuaded as I do 
now, that something will happen. ’ 

Jack was cool and collected enough, notwithstanding this strong feeling of 
danger to himself and his friei ds that had taken possession of his mind. The 
firm resolution that he had taken some hours before of keeping watch for its 
approach nerved him. 

By the light of the candle with which he was provided, he now set about look¬ 
ing carefully to bis pistols, and as they had been loaded now for some hours, and 
exposed to the jolting of a hard ride, he carefully drew the charges and reloaded 

them. 

“ It’s as well to have all right,” he said, “and then one feels a degree of con¬ 
fidence that enables one to he cool and calm.” 

Jack’s next effort was to hammer the flints of his pistols, so that at a moment’s 
notice they would do duty without the possibility of a failure, and then he consi¬ 
dered that he had everything in readiness, come what might. 

His fixed intention was to keep watch round the farm, but as he did not wish 
his friends to have any suspicion that he entertained such a project, he resolved 
upon waiting until it was a matter of positive certainty that they were all asleep. 
He had taken a good survey of the position of his chamber belore, therefore he 
knew perfectly well how 7 to get from it with the least noise or alarm. 

It would have been an odd sight to Claude, if he could only have seen Jack 
sitting in his room there by the light of a candle that was getting an alarmingly 
long wick, fully armed, and waiting until repose had stolen over the senses of all 
in the place, before he should sally out as though his object were a hostile one, 
instead of a protecting one. 

But neither Claude nor Dick had the smallest suspicion upon the subject, and 
irent to their rest with the full idea that Jack had likewise gone to his. 
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As he ^Jack) there sat, there came yet more strongly on him each moment the 
presentiment of danger. Suddenly he started to his feet. 

“ No,” he said, w I will not, and I ought not to disregard this feeling that is 
far from dissipating, but, on the contrary, grows upon me each moment with the 
greater strength—l will not cast aside this most mysterious warning of approach¬ 
ing danger, for, in good truth, it does amount to tnat—-I will meet it !” 

Jack now considered that he had waited long enough for the whole of the 
house to be in a state of repose, so, after opening his room door, and listening for 
a few moments, and hearing nothing, he at once commenced his arrangements for 
leaving his chamber. 

His first act was, to close his door, and fasten it upon the inside, and then he 
eautiously opened the little window thatjooked out upon the outhouse roof. All 
was still without, and the little rain that fell had the effect of completely pros¬ 
trating what small amount of wind there might have been. Jack heard that rain 
faintly pattering upon the large vine leaves that completely covered up the roof 
of the outhouse. 

With an extreme caution, that his habits of life had taught him well how to 
assume, he now crept through the window, and carefully let himself down by the 
roof of the outhouse, until he came to its lowest edge, when he jumped into the 
garden. He was quite satisfied that he had been successful in doing all that with¬ 
out creating the smallest amount of alarm. 

“ That will do,” said Jack to himself. c< Now I shall be able to keep a good 
watch, and no one will be any the wiser, although, I flatter myself, that every 
one will be something the safer. Claude and .Dick need never * know that I was 
on the move all this night; but. I would ten times rather have beer, prowling 
round this house than tossing upon my bed in all the fever of sleeplessness from 
apprehensions of some unknown danger.” 

There was no difficulty in walking completely round the farm-house to those 
who were acquainted with it. A couple of little gates, which Jack knew wed 
how to open, were the only obstructions to his progress ; and when he had set 
them wide open, he could take his slow march completely round the premises 
easily. 

There was something very grateful and pleasant to the senses in the cool fresh¬ 
ness of the night air, impregnated ?s it was with that soft, balmy rain that pattered 
gently upon the leaves of the trees. Jack leant against one of the little gates, 
and rather enjoyed the scene. The freshness of the air effectually kept off all 
feeling of fatigue from him ; and he was just upon the point of trying to look at 
his watch, amid the darkness, to note the time, when a dull sound came upon his 
ear from a distance. 

Jack placed himself in an attituae of listening, and he felt satisfied that im¬ 
agination had not deceived him—Tramp—tramp—tramp ! From afar off. he felt 
satisfied that he heard the sound of horses’ feet. 

From that moment. Jack felt certain that all his prognostications of some 
danger had not been lor nothing; and that in keeping watch that night, he was 
really doing good service to his friends who slumbered in fancied security. 

Slowly he bent down to the ground, until he lay at full length upon it, and placed 
his ear flat against it. Then he could, as plainly as though they had been just 
on the outside of the gate of the farm, hear the tread of horses’ feet, each moment 
becoming plainer and plainer, which was as good a proof as needs be lhat they 
were approaching that spot. 

One thing, however, was just possible, and that was, that the party of horsemen 
approaching might not, by any means, be going to stop at the farm. There was 
nothing to lead directly to that conclusion. It was possible that they might 
be going right on; and if such were the case, be (Jack) felt that it would be, as 
yet, quite premature upon his part to give any alarm. 

** There is time yet,” he said. “ There is time yet. I will wait a little while, 
and judge more accurately of what are their intentions.” 

That the mounted party was coming by the high road from London to the 
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common, Jack's accurate knowledge of the topography of the spot enabled him to 
feel certain; and his object, therefore, became to get as near to the road-way across 
the common as possible, for the purpose of noticing their movements. He accor¬ 
dingly at onco began to make his way. To do this he had to pass through 
the stable-yard ; as he went, he assured himself that the stable where the three 
horses were kept was easily accessible. He then made a rapid passage through 
the plantation, which so effectually screened the farm from the common, and from 
the sight of all persons passing along its high road to the village, and soon emerged 
upon the common itself. 

Jack now threw liimself flat upon the grass, and listened. The footsteps of the 
horses sounded alarmingly close at hand, and he immediately rose. 

A very few minutes, now, must, he felt, decide the question effectually, as to 
whether the horsemen were going straight on, or "were going to swerve from the 
path, for the purpose of attacking the farm ; and during those few minutes, poor 
Jack endured hours of suspense. 

The path, or rather the high-road across Ealing Ccmman, as it might now pro¬ 
perly be termed, was a considerable distance from the plantation that shut in the 
farm, and upon the extreme edge of which Jack was only just within the shadow 
of the trees. From that high-road there diverged a path that led directly to the 
farm, and in the dim night air. Jack could just see the head of that path, by 
means of a stunted pollard that he knew grew there, and which sent up a few 
straggling branches into the night sky. Re kept his eyes fixed upon that spot, as 
though upon it depended his destiny in all time to come. 


CHAPTER CCXLIV. 

THE ATTACK UPON THE FARM BY THE POLICE AND MILITARY. 

It is rather a curious subject of inquiry, that of presentiment. We are apt to 
be led astray by coincidences of the purest accidental character, that it is almost 
impossible to come to a conclusion upon the subject. 

Philosophersteli us, that if any result follows a certain actionfora great number 
of times, we are justified in calling it a law of nature that it should do so, and cer¬ 
tainly as regards presentiments of coming evil, the experiences of every one are 
sufficient to convince them that they are not unfrequent, and that the occurrence 
of something very unusual after them, seems to favour the supposition that they 
were a mute kind of warning of the coming distress. 

But he afl this as it may, certainly Jack had upon that night felt particularly 
uneasy, and a conviction had stolen over him, in a manner that he could not suc¬ 
ceed in shaking off, to the effect that something would happen. 

I knew it,” he muttered to himself, as he still kept his eyes fixed upon the 
the old tree ; st I knew it well. I would not have slept to-night, and cheated 
myself into an idea of security, for worlds.” 

The night air swept past him with a strange and mournful kind of sound, as 
though unseen spirits were upon its noiseless wings, sighing for :he evil that was 
about to ensue, which their pure natures enabled them to plainly foresee. 

Jack trembled a little, but it was not for himself-that he did so. It was for 
others that he held dearer than self. 

Not very long, however, had poor Jack to reflect upon the situation in which he 
was, or to vex himself with anything in the shape of imaginative or unsubstan¬ 
tial terrors, for in a very few moments he saw the dark throng of people pause at 
the corner of the path across the common that led up to the farm. 

Whether that pause were accidental or on the contrary, Jack only now awaited 
to see, and that was a question which was very speedily put to rest, by his observ¬ 
ing the crowd of heads, that were only very faintly relieved against the night-skv. 
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slowly advancing towards the plantation, upon [the skirts of which he wa? then 
concealed by the deep shadows of the old trees, 

“ They come,” said Jack, “ they come.” 

With these words, he turned at once, and p’unsed through the bn shwood back 
to the house. 
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JACK CLIMBS A TREE TO RECONNOITRE THEIR PURSUERS. 

From that moment, Jack seemed as if but one impulse could possibly animate 
n s mind, and tha r was to awaken Claude Duval and Dick Turpin to the frightful 

^ at th( y ran : fear seeme ^ to have vanished from him ; but mechani- 

cally he went cr until he reached the part of the garden into which he had des¬ 
cended from the roof of the little building immediately beneath the window of 
the apartment allotted to him as a bed-room. 
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' He began to climb up by the aid of the vigorous shoots of the vine that were 
there in abundance to assist him in so doing. ». , r 

Jack felt that now the least alarm of a noisy character would only have the 
effect of bringing the enemies of himself and of his friend3 with the greater 
activity to the attack ; and from their numbers, if it. should really come to an en¬ 
counter, there conld be but little doubt as to which way it would terminate. If 
anything was to be done to save them, ir was quite evident that it could only be 
by silence and caution. 

Jack, full of this conviction, and it was a true one in every sense of the word, 
made his way to his chamber-window in a much shorter space of time than pro¬ 
bably, under other circumstances, he would have been able to reach it. He 
sprung into the room. ■ A touch at the door ,was sufficient to convince him that 
it was just as he had left it. 

It was at this moment that a frightful pang shot across the heart ofi Jack, from a 
thought which, however unjust it was in reality,1was not at all unnatural under the 
circumstances. He thought that it was just possible there might be some 
treachery in the house, which would account for the attack upon the farm. 

If anything could be calculated more than another to unnerve Jack for a few 
moments, it certainly would be such an idea as that, and he was compelled to 
lean against the wall for support while he made the attempt to reason himself out- 
of it. ■ • "* ^ 

* c Oh, no—no,” he said. “It cannot be. It is only a frightful idea engendered 
by this peril. Who is there here who would stoop to such an act? No, no J I 
will dismiss it from my thoughts-.” 

It was much easier to say that he would dismiss from his thoughts such a 
notion than actually to do so; but, at all events. Jack made f the attempt, and if 
he succeeded but ill, he would not let that non-suGcess interfere with what he 
had to do, which was to rouse Claude and Dick. 

The lock of his door readily yielded to his touch and he passed out of the 
room into the passage beyond it, from which he knew opened the bed-chambers 
of his two friends. At the first door he came to, he knocked rapidly, saying in a 
subdued voice, and yefc one loud enough to b6 plainly heard by any one within 
the room— * J -; 

“Up—up, I say. There is danger on foot.—Up—up, and leave this place at 


once !” 


■% All 


Jack then heard a loud noise as though some one had fallen out of bed on to 
the floor; and, m fact, Such was the case, for it was Dick Turpin’s bed-room that 
Jack had got to, and as Dick happened to be reposing very near to ,the edge of 
the bed, he had, upon the first surprise of the moment at hearing Jack’s voice 
in such alarming accents, made a sudden turn that had precipitated him to the 

fl° or - • -■* • ■■ * ’ t ‘ V 1 

“Awake—awake !” added Jack. “ Awake, there P' 

“ I am awake,” said Dick. “ What the deuce is the matter ? Is the house on. 
fire V 

i “ Worse I” ^ 

“Worse than that? Oh, you must be joking, Jack—for I think it is your 
•voice.” ^■" A 

Dick had scrambled to his feet by this time, and opened the door, where, by the 
light of a small oil-lamp that Was upon a bracket in the corridor, he saw Jack. 

“Good Heavens, Jack/’ he cried, “you look as pale as death. What has 
Ihappened ? Are you ill ?” 

“ Oh, no—no,' but in a few minutes—perhaps even now, as we speak, the house 
is surrounded by our foes. I saw an armed party on the Common, and the des¬ 
tination of it was this place.” 

“You saw, do you say. Jack?” ' „ . ' " . V * 

“ Yes, I was keeping watch.” , 

u I’ll be hanged if I didn’t think you would, and told Claude so, but he 
thought otherwise, and would not say anything further to you about it. I will 
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dress as rapidly as I eau. The next door is Claude’s—wake him up, Jack^ 
directly* that’s a good fellow.” ' 

will—I will.” 

There was no occasion for Jack to make any efforts to awaken Claude, for the 
little commotion, and the kind of disturbance that had taken place in Dick’s 
rooms, had had that effect; and feeling certain that something was amiss, Claude 
had hastily dressed himself, and now came out to see what was happening, 

>'^Hilloa ! Jack or Dick,” he said, “or both of you, what is amiss ?” 

<c Save yourself, Claude/' cried Dick ; “ save yourself. The house will be 
surrounded by a force that it will be madness to try to cope with. Every moment 
is-precious,” 

s/f Ah! say you so, Jack ?” 

tI do, indeed, Claude. You know the premises well, and I beg of you at once 
to make use of that knowledge to leave them as quick as you can. It is you, and 
probably you only, who are sought. Oh, Claude, away with you—away at once !" 

M Hush ! Jack, you know not what you say. Everything is to be lost by pre¬ 
cipitation aud nothing gained. Tell me exactly what the danger is, and how you 
discerned it ?” 

“ Ah,” said Dick, who was busy priming one of his pistols, “ that is it. Let 
us know all about it. Jack.” 

5 “ Alas ! alasl” said Jack.. “ These may be precious moments, but if you must 
know, you shall. I could not sleep, aud I went to walk in the plantation skirt¬ 
ing the common.'’ 

“ Or in other words. Jack/ said Claude, “you went to keep watch, while we 
slept. Js it not so?” 

“ Well—well, do not heed that at present. It does not matter much ; but as 
I. was there I saw a throng of people in regular marchiDg order making their 
way towards the farm.” 

“ By the cross-path, Jack ?” 

u Yes, I waited in order that I might not raise a false alarm, until I saw 
them turn from the road into the cross-path, and you know that that conducts to 
nowhere but to here.” 

“True—true.” 

“ Then the danger is sufficiently great,” said Dick,“and lam now quite ready 
to meet it.” 

“ Cicely !” said Claude; and then he at once returned to the chamber again 
which he had left. Cicely had heard that something was wrong, and had availed 
herself of the time that Claude had been conversing with Jack and Dick to dress 
herself, so that when Claude went back to the room, he found h,er up and ready 
to leave it. He had formed something like a determination as to what to do in the 
event of such an emergency as the present arising, and now he spoke earnestly to 
Cicely to induce her to carry it out. 

u Listen to me, Cicely,” he said ; “ Jack brings us the news that the officers 
are about the place. Now, let me beg of you to believe that you cannot aid me, 
but that, if I have the anxiety of your safety to add to my own perils, I may very 
likely fall. What I wish you to do is, to go at once to the sleeping-rooms|of some 
of the females of the family here, and there remain until you hear from me, and 
not on any account to interfere with us in the conflict that may ensue.” 

“ But you wili be in danger V* 

“Yes. It is my vocation to he in danger. Cicely. Heed it not. You and I 
have passed through very much greater dangers than this together. Let me not 
have the frightful feeling that you are involved in the dangers and chances of the 
conflict.” s 

Then it is veritable ?”* 

“ Perhaps not. I would not say as much to Jack, on any account, as it might 
have the effect of wronging his good and honest feelings towards me, but as the 
alarm comes from him, I feei that it is apt to be rather exaggerated than other¬ 
wise.” 
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« Oh, Claude, you give me a faint hope by saying that.” 

“ Let me hope, then, Cicely, that you will act upon that feeling, and goat once 
as I wish, to a place of safety, and leave me and my friends to settle this matter, 

as best we may.” 

“ Yes—yes, I will—I ought. 5 ’ 

« Now, indeed, I feel easy. Dear Cicely, I shall not forget this ready acquies¬ 
cence to my wishes. Go at once. Do you know the way V 9 

“ Oh, Claude, you forget that this house is most familiar to me now. There is 
not a nook or a corner of it that I do not know full well.” 

“ Go, then, dear one, at once.” 

Cicely, after an embrace from Claude, left the room hastily, and proceeded, as 
he had directed her, to the rooms occupied by the family, who were not yet aware 
of anything being amiss in the place. She, however, could inform them, so that 
| they could take the best course their judgments and their feelings should suggest 
under the circumstances. 

In a moment after he had thus—to the greatest extent in his power—provided 
for the safety of Cicely, Claude was with his two friends, who had occupied the 
time they had been by themselves in seeing that all their pistols were in good 
ord. r* 

“ Anv more news ?” said Claude. 

“No,” replied Dick, “hut the best thing we can do now, I think, is to make 
our way to the stables, and get out our cattle. If we are to leave, the sooner we 
do so the better.” 

“ Come on, then,” said Claude. “ If we lose our horses, we lose everything 
but our lives; and I don't know that they would be worth much after that. But 
let us once get mounted and be off, and I don’t care.” 

“ Nor I,” said Dick, “ the danger will be then by no means a special one. Is 

this the way V' 

“ Follow me,” said Claude, “ I know it well.” 

They both followed Claude to the lower part of the house, and he was upon the 
point of unbolting a door that led into the stable-yard, when Dick suddenly laid 
his hand upon his arm, and said—■ 

“Hush!” 

“What is it?” said Claude. 

The question answered itself, in a manner of speaking, for at the moment that 
1 he (Claude) asked it, he heard the tramp of feet in the stable-yard, and a voice 

said in short, authoritative accents— w 

' You will keep careful watch here ; and you will understand that you are to 
make prisoners of whoever shall attempt to pass your post, and if any resistance 
be offered, you are to use your arms.” 

There was then the clash of some weapon upon the stones in the stable»y&rdj 
and Claude said in a low tone— 

“ Why they have brought the military upon us.” 

<r It seems so,” said Dick. 

“It is but too evident,” said Jack. “ This is a planned attack, and one that 
will give us no small trouble,’' 

“ Never mind,” said Claude, “ we will beat them yet. Never despair* The 
soldiers don't go about this affair with a good heart.” 

“But we had. some trouble with them at Winchester,” said Jack, 

“ Yes, and they had some trouble with us, and I think that, upon the whole, 
they were the worst off.” 

“They were,” said Jack. “They were, for it cost a few lives upon that 
occasion.” 

“ And it may eost a few more upon this," said Claude, in a tone of determina¬ 
tion. “ If society hunts me, I shall not be very tender as to how I treat the 
hounds, I can assure you.” 

“ But the horses—the horses !” said Dick; “ what can be done to save themj 
Are we quite helpless as fur as they are concerned, now, do you think, Claude ?” 
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" l am afraid so; but there is something that is hopeful in this affair, and that 
is, that no interference seems to be made with them at present. A guard is 
posted in the yard, but the hoises are not touched.* * 

41 That is something.” 

“ It is everything. As long as our horses are safe, surely we can fight out 
everything. But I confess that this affair is one that looks a little serious, and 
that, in all likelihood, will call up all the energies and the means of defence that 
we possess.” 

49 It will, indeed,” said Jack. u Hush !-*hush! Is that a bell V* 


CHAPTER CCXLV. 

A SERIOUS FIGHT TAKES FLACK IN AND ABOUT THE FARM. 

Jack was right. A bell rung fiercely, or, at all events, in the silence of the 
night, it seemed to ring fiercely, whether it really did or not.. 

” Where is that bell ?” said Dick. 

44 It is at the front door of the farm,” replied Claude, “ and its «being rung at 
all. is a very tolerable indication to me that the place is surrounded.” 

4< We are lost,’* said Jack. 

” Not so,” cried Claude, in a higher tone than, in truth it was at all prudent 
to speak in. Not so, Jack. No one is lost until he gives up himself, and that 
is a thing that I do not intend to do.” 

4( Pardon me,* said Jack, “ 1 ought not to have thought what I said, and if I 
did think it, this was not a time in which to say it.** 

“ Make no excuses, Jack,” said Claude ; “ we all know very well that you 
never sbiink from real danger, whatever you may say about it beforehand. It 
strikes me, though, that if we are to make an escape at all, it will be at this point 
where we are now.* 

44 But the sentinels ?” said Dick. 

44 1 am sorry for them,” said Claude. 

The tone of voice in which Claude Duval uttered those few words was quite 
sufficiently indicative of what he meant, and both Jack and Dick were from that 
moment fully possessed with the conviction that Duval meant to make his way 
past the sentinels, even at the expense of their fives, if needs were. 

Before, however, anything could be concluded, the party was perceived by one 
of the young men of the farm, who, with consternation in his face, said — A 

u Oh, Claude, what will now become of you ?* 

u I don’t know, my friend,” said Duval. M The only thing that very particu¬ 
larly vexes me is, that I am bringing trouble and annoyance upon your house. 
That is what I would, indeed, fain have avoided.” 

* 4 Do not mention that. But my brother thinks that by your all three putting 
on smock frock*, and so disguising yourselves, you might pass for persons at work 
upon the farm." 

Claude shook his head. 

“That I doubt,” he said.' ”It would be a very faint hope,indeed. I think, 
rather, that if you can manage to detain those who are at the front door in any 
way, we will make an attempt to leave this place by the back of it here.” 

“It shall be done. You know much better than we can, possibly, what is pro¬ 
per and what is not. I will go at once, and let my brother know what you wish 
us to do/’ 

At this moment another furious ring at the bell announced that those who were 
at the door waiting for admission were getting rather impatient than otherwise. 
Indeed, it was quite a wonder that they had waited so long ; and they certainly 
would not have done so, but that they had so completely surrounded the house by 
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a chain of sentinels, that they believed the escape of those whom they came to 
capture to be the next thing to an impossibility. ' . 

“ Now/’ said Claude, “ I will not kill this soldier who is in the stable 'yard if 
I can help it. He is only here in pursuance of orders that he dared not disobey, 
and I have no doubt but that tbe job is as distasteful a one to him as can very 
well be imagined. T hope he will have the discretion to know when he is beaten, 
and not insist upon being killed,” » r f " 1 4... .<■ 

** Will you go alone ?” ".3 

“ Yes, Dick. But you and Jack can follow closely. You will soon see what 
kind of a fellow I have got to deal with. The only thing will be to prevent him 
from firing his carbine, if he has one, or his pistols, if he has not, but that he has 
fire-arms of some sort is almost certain. Not a word now—caution is everything.’’ 

Claude now waited until he heard the sentinel walking away from the door,' 
and choosing then that moment, he cautiously, yet quickly opened the door, and 
they all three passed out into the yard. 

ir Stand close up against the wall/’ whispered Claude. . <l We must let him 
pass again before anything can be done with him.” 

Fortunately, that side of the house was in very deep shadow, indeed, so that the 
three friends, when they stood quite close to the wall alongside the door through 
which they had issued, could scarcely have been seen by any one not previously 
aware tkat there was some one there to see. 

The path of the soldier was about half-a-dozen paces from the house, a little 
removed from the shadow that it cast, so that he was in sufficient light, even upon 
that rather dark night, to be seen with something like distinctness. 

-It was the intention of Duval to pounce upon that man, and, if possible, disarm 
him before he could give any alarm of the presence of an enemy upon his post. ■> 
That the soldiers he would have to contend with were dismounted cavalry, 
Claude felt assured, as they were just the sort of troops that would be sent upon such 
a duty; and, besides, he well-knew that while the cavalry were frequently called upon 
to act upon foot, the infantry were never by any accident mounted ; but what he 
wanted to find out before be made his attack upon the soldier was, what kind of 
arms he had. If it were a carbine, it would be much easier to rush upon him and 
disarm him, than if he had pistols merely. 

With a slow and steady marching step, the soldier now made his appearance 
again ; and as Claude watched him, he no* only saw that it was-a horse-pistol he 
held in his hand, but be found that the man’s head was rather suspiciously in¬ 
clined towards the door at which he, Claude, stood. ^ 

It seemed as though the sentinel thought that he saw a something there, but 
was not quite certain of that fact. 0 • j p . / ' . . „ 'S-y.S 

Under these circumstances, Duval hit upon a manoeuvre, which answered the 
object of completely directing the attention of tbe man in another direction. He 
took from bis pocket the largest piece of money he had, which was half-a-crown, 
and then threw it over the sentinel’s head among the bushes beyond him. In 
its descent, the coin made a sudden crashing noise, that at once. arrested the 
soldier’s attention, and turning instantly in the direction of-the sound, he cried— 

“ Who goes there ? Answer, or I fire.” “v , ■ ’• 

With one bound that at once cleared the space between him and the sentinel, 
Duval was upon him, and they fell heavy to the earth together.; but Claude had 
got hbld of the pistol, and wrenching it from the soldier’s grasp, he cast it. from 
him, and then fastening his hand upon his throat, he said in quite calm,',clear* 
accents— • , * 

“ Your life is in my power, but I have no desire to take it.. O11 the contrary, 

I would fain do you no injury ; but if you will not be beaten, and insensible- to 
what is going on here, how can 1 help it ?” 

.“What do you mean?’ said the soldier. ’ . 

“ Why, that you have only to shut your eyes and be stunned, that is all; and if 
you don’t like to be so as you are, why, you will be so in reality iu another minute ; 
so you can take your choice.” f "v & . 
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“ Confound jou, you have nearly broken every bone in my body as it is. Be 
off with you at once, and don't say bow you got away.*' 

won't talk about it. You lie still—that is all we want of you, my man. 

Jt will be your best course.” 

“I know that,” said the soldier. “It’s better to lie still without a knock on 
the head, than with one, I take it," 

:t You are a sensible fellow,” said Claude, “ and that is just what I mean. It 
is no shame to you either, for here are three of us, all strong and well armed 
men, so you can have no chance.” 

« Ab, it's all right. Be off with you, but don’t take my pistol, as that would 
soon be missed.” 

“ Certainly not. You shall have nothing to complain of on that score, and no 
one need be one bit the wiser when we are gone, if you keep your own sectet.” 

“ Ah, all’s right. Be off/’ 

“1 rely, then, upon your honour,” said Claude. “Dick, where are you, and 
you. Jack, where are you ?” 

“ Here, here.” 

“Very good. Get the horses out quickly as you can, and then there will be 
a chance for us.” 

“As quick as thought,” said Jack. 

Both Dick and Jack went to attend to the horses, while Claude thought it 
prudent to keep the soldier company, lest he should rise and make some attempt 
at annoyance. 

“I suppose,” said the discomfited sentinel, “that you are the man we came 
after on this wild-goose errand V 9 

“ Probably. But who did you come after V 9 

“ Claude Duval, the highwayman." 

“ Then you are tolerably right, for I am that man, my friend ; and if I mistake 
not, you would gain nothing by my capture, but the doubtful reputation of having 
assisted at it.” 

“That's true,” said the soldier. “We, that is myself and comrades, are only 
ordered her to assist the constables, and we get nothing for our pains but the 
trouble.” 

“ Precisely so; and now I would advise you, when we are gone, that you resume 
your march to and fro in this stable-yard, and it will be your own fault if any one 
knows anything of what has taken place here.” 

“ I shan't blab it, you may depend.” 

“And you may equally depend that I shall not,” said IClaude, who was not a 
little pleased to find toe soldier so reasonably compliant with his wishes. . ~ 

At this juncture, Jack came up to Claude, and said— 

“ The cattle are quite ready, and the sooner we are off now the better. Come 
this way, Claude.” 

“All's right. There’s nothing now to fear from the soldier. Good-night, mv 
friend” , „ ^ 

“Good-night," said the man, “ and I think myself well out of the scrape.” 

Claude followed Jack to where the horses were standing, now ready saddled. 
Dick had mounted, and Jock had his foot in the stirrup, when the door at which 
Duval and his friends had got from the farm into the stable-yard, opened, and there 
sallied ont two of the police officers, and a party of the soldiers. A voice rose 
above other sounds, in accents that Duval knew Veil. 

“ I tell you, it is no mistake, for be is here, somewhere. I am quite certain 
about it.” 

That voice convinced Claude at once regarding who it was that he owed 
| his present embarrassment to, for he knew it to be the voice of Tom Brereton. 

Claude had not harboured for one moment any suspicions regarding the good 
| faith of the people of the farm towards him ; but yet it was pleasant to be so com¬ 
pletely confirmed in bis opinion of them and their honour towards him, as the fact- 
of finding who it was that had brought the police and the military upon him did. 
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How Tom Brereton hail acquired a knowledge of his presence at the farm, he 
did not very well know, as he had no idea that he had been watched by that ec¬ 
centric individual; but that such must have been the case, was now but too 
painfully apparent. 

The officers had lights with them, so that there was a tolerable glart cast into 
the stable-yard, by the aid of which Claude certainly mounted his horse with 
lare celerity, while it at the same time had the effect of giving quite light enough 
to reveal him and his companions to their foes, whenever they might cast their 
eyes in that direction. 

Rapidly Claude calculated in his own mind what obstacles were in the way of 
his progress to the common, and it was a gratification for him to know that there 
was no formidable obstacle. A little gate, and a very low hedge of privet, were 
the only hindrances to the path, and both could be leaped with ease by the well- 
bred cattle that Claude and his comrades called their own. 

Like statues of men and horses, Claude and his two friends stood waiting the 
time when, by chance, the officers should cast their eyes in that direction, and 
see them. The light of the flambeau that one of them carried, shone so fully 
upon Duval, that every particle of his clothing to the minutest button was visible. 

u Hilloa, sentinel !" said one of the officers. ' 4 Ha9 any one passed, or tried to 
pass this way ?’* 

There was no reply. 

Upou this, the soldiers made a dash into the yard, and one of them shouted 
out— 

“ Sentry, where are you V* 

“ He is killed !” said another. ** Here he lies dead !" 

They all gathered round the 9oldier, who thought it best to take Claude's 
advice, and seem to be stunned, if he were not. Ihe opportunity for Duval and 
his friends to get away, was now very tempting, indeed, and was not likely to occur 
again. 

“ Come on,” said Claude, “come on at once.” 

He spoke io a too low tone to be heard by any but his two friends: They, 
however, could quite distinctly catch every word that he uttered; and at once they 
put their horses in motion to follow him. Upon the ground there was a quantity 
of litter, that sufficed to deaden the effect of the horses' feet, which otherwise, 
upon the stones with which the stable-yard was paved, miast have produced an 
effect that would in a moment have discovered them to the soldiers, and so they 
succeeded in proceeding in silence until they got to the little gate. Duval hesi¬ 
tated about the leap, for he thought it would be more brave and honourable of 
him to be the last to leave the stable-} ard ; but Dick, who was immediately 
behind, said— 

“ For Heaven's sake, Claude, go on." 

“ Pardon me, both of you,” said Claude. “I will follow you on the insiaot.” 

Before Dick could get his horse forward, or say one word for or against such a 
proposition, there came a loud cry from one of the officers, of— 

“ There they are—there they are !” 

u We are found !” said Claude. 

“ We are lost 1” said Jack. 

It was strange that they should both really mean the same thing, although 
they expressed it in such very opposite terras; but there was no time for re¬ 
flection. 

“ Forward 1” cried the sergeant, who was with the few soldiers that had been 
sent to search the stable-yard. “ Forward !’* 

“ Yes !’* cried Claude, in startlingly loud accenti. “ Forward is the word. I 
want you after me. Come on !” 

As he spoke, he sprung at once over the little gate. 
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CHAPTER CCXLVI. 

CLAUDE PLAYS A GOOD TRICK UPON THE SOLDIERS. 

Dick and Jack were not slow in following the example of Claude. 

The sudden escape of those whom they had all but believed they had in their 
grasp, quite infuriated the officers, and they made an united kind of rush through 
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THE DEATH OF TOM BRERETON. 


the farm-yard. The sergeant, with his men, found in a moment that to pursue 
men on horseback would be quite absurd, so he gave an order to fire. 

P^The soldiets were sufficiently aggravated to do anything that could briDg the 
affair to an end, and levelling their pistols, which they had brought from the 
holsters of their saddles, they sent a rattling volley after’ Claude and his friends. 
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Luckily, in the darkness of the night they eould not take a very good aim, and 
if they had done so, the pistol is a weapon that certainly is not to be depended 
upon at any distance. 

The discharge certainly failed to do any mischief. 

“ On—on,” said Claude. “ On, for your lives!” . - 

As he spoke, the bugle of the military sounded one long note, and it was evident 
that it v as for the purpose of giving notice to the party that still remained 
mounted upon the common to interrupt the fugitives. Claude had in his own 
mind a well-grounded suspicion that such was the case, and after proceeding a 
short distance he drew in. 

Dick and Jack did the same. 

“Hark ye, my friends,” said Claude. “It is of no use to attempt to get 
away.” 

“ tfot attempt to get away V* cried Dick. 

“No. lean imagine very well what the tactics df the^en«my are. They 
have, as they think, driven us from bur retreat in the farm-house, and the only 
thing they will think of doing now, will be to interrupt us on the common, 
where they, no doubt, have a force of horse ready fer that purpose.” 

“ It is so,* said Jack ; “ and again I say we are lost.” 

“ No. Here we are among the trees. The night is dark, if we can only 
persuade the horses tt> lie down among the brushwood, I think we might be safe 

yet.” . , V , • 

“If that is the object,” said Jack,/‘I know how to make any horse lie down 
in a moment. It is rather a secret; but I can do it." 

“ Do it, then. Jack, in the name of all that’s good, for here comes the foe as 
closely upon us as possible.” 

Again the bugle sounded, and from the tramp bf feet, it was quitedear that 
the dismounted soldiers were leavingthe farm. Jack was not slow in carrying out 
his assertion that he could make the horses lie down. By taking hold of one ear 
of his own steed, and lifting one of the fore-feet, he gradually coaxed the creature 
to go quite down, and he then did the same by Claude's and Dick’s steeds, and 
the creatures lay as sitll as possible, while their masters crouched down by their 
side?. 

- To be sure, three horses lying upon the ground, took up sotne space; but 
then the soldiers might not take that exact route, and if they did hot, there was 
nothing to give them the Isast.i'dea of the immediate vicinity of bur friends. 

Of course, they (the^military) would be looking for some one on horseback ; 
and with a complete faith in the notion that they had galloped right away on to 
the common, ; they would not be likely to be very particular in exploring the 
little woody spot which divided the farm from the common, and where Claude 
and his comrades were hidden. 

“ Forward, my men !’* cried the sergeant. “ You will find your horses where 
you left them, no doubt.’’ 

“Your comrades won’t let the highwaymen pass, I suppose ?’’ said a voice, 
* 4 for now that they are fairly mounted and off, there will be no sort of chance of 
us officers taking them.’’ ‘ 

“Why, the best thing that can be done,” said the sergeant, “is for the 
remainder of the troop to shoot them on the common. We don’t want a twenty 
mile run into the country, I can tell you.” 

“ Twenty mile !” said the officer. “ They would think nothing of giving you 
a fifty mile run if once they had you in a line.” 

“ The deuce they wouldn’t!” 

’ “No. Not they.” 

“ Why, what sort of cattle, then, must they have?’’ 

“ I don’t know, but sometimes I think their horse3 must be fiend®, for they 
carry them through dangers and difficulties that, would break down most com¬ 
pletely any other steeds. But, Mr. Sergeant, everything seems to be wonderfully 
quiet on the common.” - 
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“ So it does. Sound the bugle again.” 

The man who had the bugle sounded another long note as a signal to the 
mounted troop on the common to pursue the enemy; but as the said mounted 
troop could find no enemy to pursue, they merely looked sharply about them, 
and kept their station. 

In the course of half a minute more, the dismounted soldiers had passed the spot 
on which lay the three friends and their steeds so quietly. The slightest sound 
from man or horse would haye betrayed them. Upon themselves, of course, 
the ad/enturers could depend ; but it was a very different thing regarding the 
cattle, and it was only a piece of extraordinary good luck that the horses made 
no sort ef noise at that moment of the passing of the soldiers. 

In the space of about two minutes after they had passed, neither of the three 
friends spoke ; but then Claude in a whisper contrived to say something. His 
horse heard his voice, and immediately neighed, 

“ There/ said Claude, “ that would have done us.” 

“It would,” said Dick. 

“ But what did you say ?” said Jack. 

“ I was remarking,” said Claude, “ that the best thiDg we call do now is to 
\ go home again, as our enemies have left.” 

“ Home again!” exclaimed Jack. 

“ Hush, Jack, not so loud. Be cautious.” 

“ Yes-*~yes—I will; but what on earth do you mean, Claude, by going home 
again ? It is so extraordinary a word for us to use, or to hear.” 

“ Why, back to the farm, to be sure, I mean.” 

“ Back to the farm?” said Dick. “ You are not serious, Claude, surely, in 
that idea 

“ Yes, I am, though : and so will you be as soon as you have sufficient reason 
for being so. There can be no doubt now of two things.” 

“ What are they?” 

“ One of them is, that the officers and the soldiers have pretty well searched 
the farm, and the other is, that both officers and soldiers are now quite convinced 
that we have left it. and taken our horses with us.” 

“Well?” # | 

“ Very well; then, the safest place we can go to now is where they don’t think 
we are, and that is back to the farm again.” , 

“There is reason in that,” said Dick. 

“'And danger,” said Jack. 

“ Yes, danger is everything.” 

“ But much less in what I propose than in any other ca?e, I think,” added 
Claude, “ that we could possibly just now adopt. What I wish is, that we 
should get our horses up, and as quickly as foot can fall, lead them back again to 
the stable.” 

“ It is a bold step,” said Jack. 

“It is. But I incline to think that there lies its great safety and excellence. 
The devil himself, if lie had no supernatural knowledge, would not think of 
looking for us on the farm premises again.” 

“ You have convinced me, Claude,” said Jack, “and the more I think of the 
plan, the more feasible it appears.” v 

“ Then, let us come on at once.” 

“For my part,’’ said Dick, “ I am quite sure that there could ,not*be possibly 
a wiser and belter course pursued ; and if you will get up the horses, Jack, as 
quietly as you got them downfall will be well enough.” 

“ That’s easy,” said Jack. “ Among the few things that I may say that I un¬ 
derstand thoroughly, I may mention horses, I believe.” 

Upon this, Jack made a sort of chirping noise, and the three horses got up 
at once a? comfortably as though they had been sentient beings, and understood 
exactly what was required of them. 
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Claude could not forbear laughing at Jack’s skill vi the management of the 
creatures, and he said— 

"I flatter myself that I know a trifle about horses ; but you beat me out of 
the field regarding them, I admit.*’ 

u I have made the habits, manners, and feelings of the horse my peculiar 
study,” said Jack, “for years, and I ought to know something about them by 
this time.” 

They neither of them mounted now, but led the horses by the bridles at a very 
slow pace after them through the little plantation. They trod as softly as feet 
could fall, and it would appear as though the cattle knew that silence was an 
object, for they placed their feet very gently to the ground. 

Proceeding in this way for some few minutes, they reached the hedge that 
skirted the stable-yard ; but it was quite impossible to get th^ horses through 
the hedge, so they had no resource but to skirt it until they came to the gate, or 
try to make a gap in it. 

After a little consultation, they preferred the latter course, and with their 
pocket-knives, which were very strong, they began feeling for the thick bushes 
of the hedge, and cutting them away. A very few minutes sufficed to enable 
them to make an opening that the horses might step through, and then, with a 
saving of considerable space, they found themselves at once in the stable-yard of 
the farm, and twenty paces from the stable in which the horses had been put 
up for the night. 

t% This will do/’ said Claude. 4 < Nojv, I propose that we place the horses in 
the stable again, at once.” 

11 And you may depend/* said Dick, “ the very be3t thing we can do is to stay 
with them.’’ 

” " Be it so.** 

Claude opened the stable-door, and led his horse in. He was closely followed 
by Dick and Jack. They did not unsaddle the horses ; but they let them each 
go into a stall, and then, as they stood by the door themselves, which they left 
open a short distance, so that they might be aware of the approach of any one, 
they endeavoured, by attentive listening, to ascertain, if possible, what was 
going on in the house and on the common. 

The soldiers were evidently rather bewildered to know what to do; for at 
times a bugle was blown in one direction, and then in another, and the clatter of 
horses* feet, as the mounted party scoured the common in search of the fugitives, 
announced that they were not very willing to give up the chase. 

That the officers would suspect there was some trick in the affair, and that 
Claude and his companions were in hiding after their escape, there could be 
very little doubt; but it was not likely they would think that they had had the 
audacity to come back to the farm, and actually take possession again of the very 
stable in which the cattle had been so short a time before the attack had been made 
upon the premises. 

It was in the exceeding boldness of the act, that its great chance of safety lay. 

As regarded the farm-house, all seemed tolerably quiet there for a time ; but 
the adventurers could not feel assured that their foes had wholly left it with¬ 
out some better evidence than its mere quietude, and for such better evidence 
they resolved to wait. 

The noises on the common grew less and less each moment, and Jack had 
just said that they might begin to consider the danger to be at an end, 
when a trampling of feet came upon their ears. 

“ Hush !’* said Claude. ** Far from the danger being at an end, I am afraid 
that it is only about to begin.” 

They now maintained a profound stillness, and from the noises they heard, they 
felt quite convinced that the soldiery and the officers were returning to the farm. 
That such a case ot proceeding might naturally enough ensue, had entered into 
the calculation of Claude, and he felt that their only jafety lay in the improbabi¬ 
lity of the staole being looked into again. 
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91 Halt !*' cried a voice. 

In a moment the sound of footsteps ceased. A voice then said— 

“ Mr. Sergeant, we would not have troubled you to come here again, but if as 
your men say no person passed them, it is qaite clear that those we seek must 
be hiding somewhere about this place. This plantation is the only shelter they 
can get, and three men and three horses cannot creep into a nutshell.'* 

“ Look about you, then,” said the sergeant; “ if you find them you may, of 
course, depend upon our assistance in capturing them ; but it seems to me that 
they have given you the slip, and in some way or another got past our men on 
the common without being seen.*’ 

This conversation was going on in the little plantation close to the stables and 
gardens of the farm, but it did not appear from the tenor of it that there was any 
suspicion that the fugitives had taken shelter absolutely in the farm premises 
again. . 

Claude still maintained the opinion that in choosing the course he had chosen, 
he had done the wisest thing he could, and upon the whole, his two friends 
thought with him upon the subject. 

At all'events, if they were discovered, they were not much worse than they 
had been situated upon the former occasion, when they had to leave the stable- 
yard with so much precipitation. They could but at last have a race for their 
lives across the common, pursued by the soldiers, whose horses were by no means 
likely to be so fleet of foot, as those of the highwaymen, which were chosen for 
speed. 

Still, it was a serious sort of thing to be in the stable, and to know that soclose 
at hand there were armed men, who were intent upon their capture, dead or alive, 
snd who, to save trouble, would in all probability prefer the former mode of settling 
the affair. After all, though, there was not much time to think, and men of 
real courage, when in the actual presence of danger, do not trouble themselves 
much with reflections upon its consequences. 

The officers began looking about among the underwood of the plantation, and 
it did not apper that the soldiers thought it any part of their duty to assist them 
in that kind of search, but they remained merely as spectators of what was going 
on—perhaps, after all, in their own minds rather pleased than not at the non-suc¬ 
cess of the civil j ower. 

"They are not here,** said one of the officers. 

But they must be,*' said another. 

Very well, you find them.’* 

99 Where are they, then, if they are not here ?—that is the question,*’ persisted 
the other. <$ They must have vanished, you knGw, into the air like three 
ghosts.** , 

"Very good,’* said the sergeant. “ My officer directed me to come with you, 
and to remain a reasonable time whi'e you searched for the men you want. I 
think a reasonable time has elapsed.* 1 

“Then you can go,** said the officer, who seemed to be the principal spokesman 
of the civil force, " and you can tell your officer, that if he and his men had kept 
a better look out on the common, that Claude Duval and his comrades would not 
have escaped so easily a3 it is quite clear they have done.’*. 

9 If you have anything of that sort to tell my officer,* said the sergeant, "I 
will trouble you to tell him yourself, my friend, and then you can take the co.i- 
sequences of the telling. For my part, I beg to be excused. Right about, face — 
march !** 

In another moment the soldiers were gone. 

Claude gave Jack a sort of nudge with his elbow, as much as to say—" It's all 
right now, you see, Jack,* but they neither of them spoke ; for, to tell the truth, 
the officers were much too near at hand to make that a safe proceeding. 

It was quite clear, too, that the officers were very far, indeed, from being satisfied 
with the whole affair. They were divided between the two opinions of whether 
the carelessness of the 3oldiers on the common had let Claude and his companions 
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escape, or that they were still hiding somewhere in the immediate vicinity of the 
farm. 

Some inclined to one of these opinions, and some to the other ; perhaps they 
all had their doubts both ways; and that it was that made them loath to quit the 
farm, and the ground immediately surrounding it. A bugle note and the tramp 
of horses’feet gradually dying away/sufficiently proclaimed the fact that the 
troops were leaving the spot; and at every step they made towards London again 
Claude and his friends felt as if an additional piece of »afety were granted to them,* 
and as though they had taken a large lease of their lives. , .. . . 

The officers walked through the plantation until they came to the little gate 
leading into the yard of the farm. They opened it and passed through, and one 
of them actually leant against the stable-door, while his companions got up a sort 
of wrangle about what was next best to be done under the circumstances in which 
they found themselves. 


CHAPTER CCXLV1I. 


TOM BRERETON FINDS THAT HE IS IN DANGER. 


£ ' It’s all through the infernal red coats,” said one of the officers, (< or we 
must have had them this time.” 


ct That I believe,” said another, “ and I thought it would be a bad job from the 
moment that I heard they were to have anything to do ’with it ; but it was of no 
manner of use for me to speak.” 

“Nor me ei-her.” 

“ Well/ said a third, " it’s no use either growling or grumbling over the affair. 
What’s to be done in ir, that’s the question. Are we to give it up as a bad job,* 
or to try still to make something of it ?” . - 

“ It’s all very well to talk of trying, but how are you to fry ? To.my thinking, 
Duval is half-a-dozen miles off here by now.” 

• * * f ** 

“ Half-a-dozen ? he is twice that distance.” 

“ Well, I shouldn’t wonder, and here I did think that we had ’em snug; for, 
from all I could learn, their horses were in the stable, and they had all gone com¬ 
fortably to bed. Now, wouldn’t one have thought they was as good as nabbed 
then r” 

“To be sure.” 

“ And yet here we are, and no good done—and there’s the very stable they had 
their cattle in as empty as nothing now. Oh, it’s enough to make a fellow wild, 
i! it is.” 

As he spoke, this officer gave the stable door a kick that sent it wide open, 
but luck'ly he did not go in, and the darkness was quite sufficiently intense to 
prevent any fear of the friends being seen. The door itself had an inclination to 
shut ef itself, and as it swung, slowly closed again, or very nearly so. . - 

*' Yes/ said another, “ there’s the nest, sure enough, but the birds have flown, 
and it strikes me it’s about as much use our staying here as nothing at all., I 
think the best thing v»e can do, is to get back again to London, and tell the beaks 
«\ >that it’s no go.” , 

“ Where’s that whipper-snapper of a fellow who brought us here, I wonder— 
Tom Brereton as they call him ?” 

“Ob, he walked off as soon as any of the real work began, and I have not seen 
him since.” 

“ Where can he have got to ? But it don’t matter. Let us call up the people 
of the farm, and see if we can get anything out of them.” 

“You may tiy it, but it won’t do.* 

“Do you think not?” 

“1 certainly do. VV r e have good reason to believe that the folks at the farm¬ 
house know perfectly well who they have been harbouring, notwithstanding they 

i \ t •*» f-0- ' * * - ■* v “ r • f 4 ' c ~ “ r 
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pretend that, having lodgings to let, they took the first offer they got, and did not 
know it was from Claude Duval." 

“ That’s all the better." 

"Is it?" 

” To be sure it is, for if they knew Duval well, they, no doubt, know well 
where he is to be found, and so, perhaps, if they are paid well, they might assist 
us, now that we have got rid of the soldiers. Don’t you know that everybody in 
the worli is to be worked up4^ by threats and by rewards, and we can use both 
to these people." 

“ Try ic, then.” 

“ I will. In the first place, we can tell them that they will be prosecuted for 
harbouring a felon, and in the next place, we will offer them a handsome sum if 
they will give up Claude Duval and his friends to us, and 1 do think we shall 
prevail upon them." 

4< I hope *o. One thing’, of course, we may be quite sure of, and that is, that 
Duval must pay them, or they would not put themselves into a predicament to 
keep him out of harms way." 

“ Exactly, and if we offer them a better price for betraying him than he gives 
for keeping his secrets, they will give him up: I$believe that’s human nature, 
ain’t it ?" ' 

tc Rather so.” 

f< Come on, then, and let us go into the house." 

With this, the officers left the stable-yard, and made their way into the farm 
house, where, in consequence of the disturbance that had taken place, the family 
had kept themselves in readiness to meet whatever might happen in the further 
course of the night. 

As soon as the officers were out of hearing, Duval spoke. 

“ Dick," he said. “This has been rather a close touch, has it not ?" 

lt Very," said Dick. 

‘'And it Hone still," said Jack, “ for they will come back again this way. 
What do yon think of doing now, Claude ?" 

“ Just nothing. Iam inclined to think our experiences of their plans are such 
as to induce us to remain where we are.” 

“ And I 'agree with you," said Dick. There is nothing like the stable, you 
may depend upon it. They won’t come in here." 

" And there is another view of the question," said Claude, (! that we may very 
well take, and that is to the effect, that I think, now that they have lost the help 
of their red coat friends, we might be too much for them. How many officers 
do you think there are ?" 

f< Not above six or eight." 

tc Then, after all, it could but be a fight; and it is questionable whether three 
men who fight fer their lives, and who are well armed, are not a match for six or 
eight who fight for money merely." 

Dick laid his hand suddenly upon Claude’s arm. 

“ Hush !" he said, u I hear footsteps. Not a word.” 

Upon this, they all three were profoundly still, and they could hear a very 
cautions footstep upon the flag-stones in the yard. It came in a slow, creeping 
manner past the stable door, and then it paused. Claude’s idea was, that one of 
the officers, having some suspicion that those whom he sought were hidden in the 
immediate neighbourhood of that spot, had slunk back from his comrades for 
the puipose of listening for some sound confirmatory of that view. 

Nothing could be more natural than that a wily officer of the police would 
do such a thing as that ; but Claude soon found out that suck was not the case. 
Suddenly, quite close to the door of the stable, a voice sounded, and Claude at 
once recognised it as the voice of his old foe, Tom Brereton. 

“ Ob. dear," he said, “I don’t very well know what to do. This is a pretty 
piece of business. I made quite sure that Duval would be caught here, and that 
he would be comfortably hanged, while I retired to live as snug as possible upon 
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the reward ; but now they can’t find him. Oh, dear—oh, dear! and I am in 
such a fright, for fear he should find out it was all through me they are after 

This was a little bit of news to Duval. 

“ l wouldn't have come/* added Tom Brereton, if rl could possibly have 
‘ helped it, only I was afraid if I didn’t that they would try to chisel me out of the 
reward in some sort of way. • I don’t like danger at all, not I. .Why a man 
possibly might get hurt where there’s any danger.- That's what I don’t liko it 
for.” 

u A capital reason/' whispered Dick. 

Hush—hush !" said Claude. ’ 

“ And now," continued Tom Brereton, “ I may say that I am at my wits-end 
almost. As soon as the row began, l took good care to hide in one of the room«, 
so that they did not get hold of me any of them, and now that it’s all over, I just 
slipped out at the window ; and 1 do think the least thing I can do, is to go to 
town again." '* 

“ I should like to get hold of that rascal," thought Duval. 

“Ah ! dear me, the reward is everything," added Tom, “ and 1 so short of 
money, too, thr.t I don’t know what to do. It would be so comfortable to catch 
Duval, and make a thousand pounds by getting him hanged, that it would/’ 

“ Duval/’ whispered Dick. 

“ Yes—yes." 

“ Let us go out and bring that fellow into the stable. When we have him 
here, the devil’s in it but we can keep him quiet.’’ * . 

“ His fear will do that. You can go and get him in if you like, but be careful 
that there is no noise in the transaction, for if once he begins bellowing, he will 
not be able to listen to reason, and there will be no such thing as quieting him, 
without hitting him on the head, and that 1 should not like to do, he is such an 
idiot.’* 

“ He may be an idiot, but he is a vicious one/’ said Dick. “ I will make him 
believe I am one of ihe officers." 

u Do so. It will be good sport, at all events." 

Dick cautiously issued from the stable, and just as Tom Brereton was commen¬ 
cing his complaints, Dick said— 

“ Hist I hist ! Who is there?" 

“ Oh, murder! who id that V* said Tom. “ Spare me—oh, spare my wretched 
! life. I haven't done anything, indeed I haven’t. Oh, oh !* 

“ Hush. I am an officer." » 

“An officer? Police?" 

“Yes. Bow-street.’’ 

“Oh/* said Tom, “ I'm as glad to hear that, as if anybody had given me a 
guinea—at least, nearly as glad. Are you looking for Claude Duval ?” 

“ I am. Can you give me any intelligence of him ? I think you are the gen¬ 
tleman who gave the information to the police." 

“ Yes, I am the gentleman ; but I’m sorry ihe police have not found the fellow. 
Do you think there is any chance of yet doing so 

“Every chance. With your assistance, I think—indeed, I may take upon 
myself to say that I know we must lay hold of them." 

“ Excuse me, then," said Tom Brereton, “ 1 ain’t very well, and as far as the 
laying hold of the business goes, I’m afraid I ain’t equal to it just now/’ 

“ You shrink from the danger 

14 Most decidedly I do, my friend; I don’t like danger.” 

“ But the reward 

“Ah, the reward is all very well; but pray what would be the use of it if I 
had a pistol-bullet in my brains first P Let me ask you that." 

“ On, nonsense." 

“It’s all very well for you to say, *Ob, nonsense/ Perhaps you are used to 
such things, and if you are, I can only say that I am decidedly not." 
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** Well then, I must adopt my other plan, which is not quite so glorious, because 
it is perfectly safe, and people will say nothing about our courage in the transac¬ 
tion, that is the annoying feature of it,” 

“ Is it ? That may be the annoying feature of it to you, but to me I can 
assure you it is the beauty of it, and if you have really any plan by which Duval 
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THE THREE FRIENDS WARNED OF DANGER AT THE VILLAGE INN. 

citn be caught without danger to us, you may count upon me going thiough fire 

and water. That is to say, if the fire is just upon out, and the water is decidedly 
shallow.” 

“You arequitea wag,” said Dick. v . v 

M No, I ain’t. You are joking now, Mr. Officer.” 
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“Oh, no—no—I never joke. Don’t say that of me. But don't you think 
it would be a capital thing if you and I could manage the vthole affair alone ?” 

“No.” 

“No? You don’t mean that? Surely it is you who are joking now, my 
friend. Come—come, you don't mean really to say i No/ to such a chance, 
especially as it is without danger, too ? Think of that.” 

“Why, yes ; that’s just what I do think of; but I can tell you that the Secre¬ 
tary of State has promised me all the reward, so I don't want any of the glory 
as long as I finger the cash. That's glory enough for me, and I'd rather be on 
the safe side than take any trouble for you and I only to do it.* 

“ Well, all that is just as you please ; so, I will now disclose to you my plan,, 
and I can only assure you that in the first instance, it is founed upon positive 
information that Duval is- still in this neighbourhood.” 

“ You don't say so ?” 

“ I do. I have seen him since the soldiers left.” 

“The deuce ys>u have! Why didn't you lay hold of him?” 

“ Why, to tell you the truth, sir, I was rather afraid he would kick up a row* 
You have heard the old story of catching a Tartar?” 

“To be sure I have; and that would be just my sort of feeling, if I were to 
come across him, and between you and me and the post, I rather think I should 
feel inclined to get cut of the wav : He's a desperate villain.” 

“He is ; but just step this wa\ r , for I am afraid that what we may say may be 

overheard by some one, and that might bring upon us a pistol-shot or two.” 

“ Murder ! You don't mean that!” 

“ Yes, I do. As I tell you, Claude Duval is somewhere rather close at hand, 
and if he saw us, I daresay he would not by any means be very particular „about 
how be popped us out of the way. 1 have been hiding in a stable close at hand to 
here, and if you slip into it with me, you will find we shall be able to consult 
quite free from any interruption, and in perfect safety, too, from any stray pistol- 
shot that may be sent at our heads if we stay here. 

“Lord bless me, yes !” said Tom Brereton. “ Let us get anywhere, so that we 
are safe. Danger is just about the only thing I don’t like, for, as I often Bay, 

what’s the use of a man’s being well off, if he gets a crack on the head that 

unsettles his brains, or.a poke in the stomach that spoils his digestion for the 
remainder of his life ?” 

“You are quite a philosopher, and I must only say that I agree with you so 
entirely, that I hope we shall be capital friends for the future.” 

“ Well, I have no objection, you seem a very reasonable sort of person; but for 
my sake let us get into the stable as quick as we can. I am all of a perspiration 
with the idea of being popped at by one of Duval’s pistols in the way you mention. 
I will follow you.” 

“Do so.. This way. This is the very stable in which Claude Duval and bis 
friends had their horses.” 

“ Oh, the highway villains ! Don't I wish I saw the day, when they shall all 
be banging upon one beam, and the hangman ready to turn them off. That would 
be a sight, wouldn’t it r” 

“ It would, indeed ; but should you have no pity for them under such circum¬ 
stances, my friend?” 

“ Not a bit.” 

“ Well, that is & pity. But here is the stable.” 

With this, Dick gently pushed Tom Brereton into the stable, and kept guard at 
the door of it himself, so that he should not by a sudden rush, when he found he 
was betrayed, manage to get out of it, as he would very likely attempt to do in his 
rig ht 

“How precious dark it is/' 6aid Tom. 

tc Yes, that's the beauty of it.” 

u The bea ty of it ?” 
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u To be sure, because you can’t be seen in it, if any one were to open the 
door suddenly and take a peep in.” 

4< Oh, ah, in that case I grant you it’s all right/' said Tom; u and now Isha 
be right glad to hear your plan of nobbing Claude Duval and the two fellow 
that are with him, for I suppose the scheme includes them all three. It would be 
a pity tc let the other two off, you know.” 

f( The scheme does include all th r ee. You may take your oath, that if you catch 
Duval, you will catch the other two. Now I told you that I felt pretty sure he 
was not far off, and to convince you of that fact; I don’t mind now letting you 
know that he is in this stable.” 

Before Tom Brereton then could open his mouth to express his horror, u aude 
said— 

“ Tom, if you remain quite quiet, I won’t cut your throat; but if you make any 
disturbance I will ; so you have for the present your fate in your own hands. I 
am Claude Dural,” 


CHAPTER CCXLVIII. 

DETAILS THE SINGULAR ADVENTURE AT THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 

If absolute terror had not destroyed all power of reflection with Torn Brereton 
reflection itself would have induced him to be quiet ; but as it was, he as nearly 
feel into a swoon as it was possible to do, without actually lapsing into that 
state. 

u All’s right,” said Jack. 

“And hark you, Tom Brereton,” added Claude. “I am not perhaps so much 
now in the mood of showing mercy to your folly and your vindictiveness as I have 
been at times before, for you have sought the destruction of others just because 
they were associated with me; so L tell you in all seriousness to beware.” 

Tom Brereton managed just to gasp out the word “ Mercy!” 

“Yes,” added Claude, “that is ever the way with those who know not what 
the quality of mercy is in themselves. They call for it in others the moment 
they find themselves in any fearful circumstances. How dare you ask for mercy 
of me ?” 

“I—I don’t know ! Oh, dear !” 

“ He is a fool,” said Dick. 

“ Nearly an idiot in point of real intellect,” said Claude, “and yet you would 
not believe what a world of low, malignant cunning lurks in his brain.” 

“ Is it possible !” 

" Oh, no—no,* said Tom Brereton. “ Spare me, do!’’ 

“ Silence, or this moment is your last/’ said Claude, for in his' 1 fears, con¬ 
tingent upon the not very bright character Claude was giving him, he was be¬ 
ginning to speak much louder thin the safety of the confederates in the stable 
warranted under the circu-r stances. 

“ I’ll put him in one of the horse-racks,” said Jack, “and if bestirs, I will 
shoot him, so that he can do as he likes, you know.” 

“ Anywhere,” said Tom. “ Oh, dear, kind, sirs, put me anywhere, so that 
you spare my life. Oh, pray do !” 

Jack took him by the collar, and finding one of the racks, he placed Tom Brere¬ 
ton in it, and then daring him to say a word, or to move an inch, he left him to 
his meditations. r 

Claude was close to the door of the stable, and he heard the sound of footsteps 
rapidly approaching the yard. In a moment or two, a voice came very plainly 
upon his ears. 

“ The best thing you can possibly do,” said the voice, “is to give us all the 
information you can.” 


i 


“ I have no information to give,” said the young farmer in reply. 
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"Well, we shall stay here all night, for we don’t believe yet but that Claude 
Duval is somewhere in this neighbourhood.” 

<( As regards your staying here all night," said the young farmer, <c you are 
welcome enough to do so, and if you catch Claude Duval, I shall be as much 
surprised as you will, you may depend. Will you walk in 2" 

“ Oh, yes, we will walk in. The night air is none so very pleasant just now.” 

They all left the stable-yard, and the moment they had gone, Claude said to his 
comrades— 

t€ It strikes me that now is the time for us to go. These officers will no doubt 
wait in the house, and we do not want a collision with them, merely for the sake 
of one/’ 

“ Certainly not,” said Dick, “ so let us he off.” 

(t But what are we to do with our prisoner ?” said Jack. 

“I see no help for it, but to leave him here,” said Claude. 

No," interposed Dick, “that won’t do. He is just the sort of animal to 
give the alarm the moment our backs are turned, and then we shall be pursued, 
which is just as well avoided, even although we don’t care much about it. My 
horse is quite fresh, and will carry double for a few miles without thinking any¬ 
thing of it, so I propose that I take him behind me and carry him off.” 

“ If you will do it, Dick, it is the best thing.’’ 

“ Oh, I’ll do it.” 

** And I’ll fetch him for you,” said Jack. ■ 

Jack soon ferreted out Tom Brereton from the rack into which he had placed 
him, and Dick having mounted, Tom was placed behind him on his horse, and 
securely tied round his waist by a spare rein that Jack had in case of accidents* 
Then Claude and Jack both gained their saddles, and Claude, pushing open the 
door of the stable, said,— 

€t Off and away! Let us go quietly till we get over the heath, and then we 
will treat our steeds to a gallop.” 

** All’s right,’* said Dick ; “ I don’t see or hear a soul.” 

Everything seemed to be very quiet indeed in the farm-yard, and the advent 
turer3 began to have a good expectation of getting away without any collision 
with the officers. To be sure, Claude did not blind himself to the likelihood of 
the fact that thg farm was well watched being no idle threat, and he kept warily 
glancing about him as he proceeded. 

The gate that led from the farm-yard was open, so that they did not even lose 
the time that would have been consumed in dismounting from their horses, and 
they gained the little wilderness of trees that separated the grounds of the farm 
from the common in safety. 

“ This is capital,” said Jack. 

“ Do not say anything yet,” said Claude ; " we don’t know what may happen 
in a little while. Get your pistols ready.” 

“ Oh, gentlemen,” said Tom Brereton, when he heard the clicking of the 
pistol-locks, and felt that there was some possibility of a contest, “ if there’s 
to be any fighting, do let me go, for I don’t feel well at all. You know it can do 
you no sort of good to keep a poor fellow like me in such a situation. Oh, do 
let me go, aud I make a solemn promise that I will walk all the way to London, 
and not interfere with you in any way or say one word about you again as long 
As I live*” 

<# Be quiet,” said Dick, 

4t Oh, but do, sir, do !” 

u Shoot him,” said Jack. 

“ Murder, no! Iam quiet—I won’t [say another word—I am quiet, indeed 
I am.” $$$£«* 

After this highly practical threat, Tom thought it best to hold his tongue, but 
he shook 60 with fear that he quite annoyed Dick, who had him so close at hand y 
but it was of no use asking him to be still, when, perhaps, it was really out of 
his power to be so, and Dick, therefore, put up with the infliction. 
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Claude took tke lead, and passed right through the little thick plantation. He 
was rather surprised at getting quite 'so far without some degree of danger or 
something happening to let them know that the enemy'were at hand ; but yet he 
did not venture to congratulate himself upon an escape, for he could not believe 
that all the worst danger could go off so easily, like a mere puff of smoke. 

Jack and Dick, no aoubt, shared with him that opinion, for they were perfectly 
still, and the manner, indeed, of the whole three of them was that of men waiting 
for some catastrophe that they would have to meet as best they might. 

The common was gained, and then even Jack, who might be considered to be 
the most cautious expectant of something amiss of the whole three of them, 
began to have hopes. 

“ We shall get clear,” he said. 

Hardly had the words escaped his lips, when there came the sharp crack of 
a pistol-shot upon their ears from some distance. That this shot was a signal 
ef some sort, they felt convinced ; and that it was not actually fired at them, the 
distance showed pretty clearly. 

" Now for it,” said Claude. 

As he spoke, he urged his horse on, and instead of going by the regular 
cress path to the high-road across the common, he struck off to the left, country 
ways, over the green sward itself, and hardly had he done so, than he heard the- 
bugle sound, that at once indicated to him that if the main body of the military 
had left the spot, some, at all events, remained to lend aid to the civil authorities. 
This was a contingency that Duval had not left out of his calculation ; but still, 
at the most, it could only involve a few pistol shots after him, atfd as regarded 
speed, he knew quite well that his and his companions horses would at any time 
heat those of the soldiery. 

" Forward—forward I 5 * he cried ; "the red coats will be upon us.” 

"Murder !* shrieked Tom Brereton. 

Dick gave him rather a severe poke in the ribs with his elbow, coupled with 
an injunction to be quiet, and Tom was still again. 

Dashing on towards the village of Ealing, they all three went, keeping as nearly 
as possible in a line behind each other, because by so doing, if they were fired at 
there was the better chance of escape, at all events, for two of them. Dick brought 
up the rear. Jack was quite willing to do so, but Dick would not let him. 
Perhaps, there was a little bit of calculation for the good of them all in this 
manoeuvre of Dick’s. 

"They come!” cried Jack. 

At these words, Claude looked round. He was very anxious to know the exact 
nature of the danger that awaited them, and the numbei, as it could be told at 
a glance, ©f their foes. He saw that there were two mounted men in plain clothes^ 
and five, as he thought, of the military, so that, take them altogether, there were 
seven to three, which was rather fearful odds, considering all things, for it was 
not likely that any of the seven were men who would shrink from the fight. 

We can’t tackle them,” cried Claude ; “ we must show them a light pair of 
heels for it. Follow me: I will double upon them as soon as I possibly 
can. On—on.” 

The slight delay that had ensued while Duval was examining the number of their 
foes, and the diagonal line that he and his friends took in evading their enemies, 
while the soldiers and officers came on the high road converging towards the same 
point, which was the entrance to the village of Ealing, brought the two parties in 
closer contact than Claude would have desired’; still, he hoped to reach the com¬ 
mencement of the village sufficiently before the enemy to enable him to make 
the chase that seamen call a stern chase, and in that case he knew that each 
moment would be to his advantage and to the advantage of his friends—for in 
fleetness, the horses of the highwaymen could laugh at those opposed to them. 

Yet it was rather a ticklish thing, for the soldiers urged their horses on at a 
gallop ; but Claude did reach the village first, though not so far in advance of the 
enemy as he hoped. 
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Probably the soldiers had a shrewd suspicion that the state of affairs would 
be very soon changed, and that if they did not succeed in doing something at 
once, they would not hare much chance in a little while, for they suddenly fired 
their carbines at the party they were in pursuit of, and the report rang loudly in 
the morning air. 

“ Who’s hurt ?” cried Claude. 

“ No one,” said Dick and Jack both at once. 

“ That will do, then* Now, then, we can bid them good-by.” 

They were upon the level road, and the pace they went at was so prodig^us, 
that they soon left the soldiers far behind them. It is no exaggeration to say 
that they covered three feei of ground to the soldiers' two feet, so that the pro¬ 
gress out of their way was rather considerable. 

Claude, however, had no wish to go just then right away into the country, 
and he knew very well that to his right hand he would soon come to a lane that 
would lead him round by Hanger Hill towards London a^ain, and he slackened 
bis speed a little when he saw that the lane was close at hand. 

“This way,” he shouted, as he dashed up it. 

€t Hurrah !” cried Dick. “ Here we are.” 

Claude pursued the lane for a mile before he drew rein, and then gradually 
pulling up his horse, he cried out— 

“ Now, who will get up a tree, and look for the Philistines?” 

tC I will do that,” said Jack. €t My horse will stand still, and spare me one- 

I haif of the trouble. lean get upon his back, and then standing, I can reach a 
bough that otherwise I should be some time getting at.” 

“ Do it. Jack, at once then. Shall I hold your horse ?” 

“ No, he will move if you do.” 

J iciv patted the horse for a few moments, and the creature seemed to under¬ 
stand thoroughly what he intended it to do, for it stood perfectly still, while Jack 
clambered on to its back, and then stood on the saddle. He had taken his 
position under the bough of a large chestnut tree, which he could then just reach, 
and he quick y drew himself up into the body of the tree, and gained a position 
some thirty feet or so from the level of the ground. 

“ Can you see them?” said Claude. 

“Yes.” 

a Ah, indeed ; where are they?” 

“ Holding a council of war at the corner of the lane. They don’t seem to 
know which way to go yet. Yes they do. They are going alotig ihe road, but 
reluctantly to all appearance. One of them points up this lane.’ 1 

4i Then he is the wisest among them ” 

“The others overrule h m, and they all go on. We are quite safe. They are 
off and away.'* 

“Co re down, ihen, Jack.” 

“What am I to do with this fellow behind me?” said Dick. “ I am r r *ther 
tired of him, I can te 1 you ; and the sooner y^u rid me of him the better.” 

“ We will leave him here,” said Claude. <c Come, Mr. Tom Brerefon, you 
know quite well that -f we were lo hang you to the first convenient branch of a 
tree we came to, it would be serving yo.: as you deserve at our hands; but you are 
such a fool, that I cannot bring my mind to do it.” 

Tom Bereton made no r?ply. 

“ Untie ihe reins,” said Dick, ‘‘and take bim down. He is leaning with all 
the weight he can upon my back.” 

,e He is dead 1” said Claude. 

“ Dead l” 

Dick gave such a start, that his horse took the alarm, and reared and plunged 
s©, that he had some difficulty in getting the creature to be quiet again. 

“ Woa !—woa!—easy! You don’t mean to say that he is dead, Claude ?” 

“ You will soon see.” 
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Claude unfastened the rein that had attached Tom Brereton to Dick, and then 
Tom fell heavily fi om the horse to the ground. 

“There he lies,” added Claude. “ He is quite d.ad, and I can easily com- j 
prehend how it h^s happened. The fact is, Dick, he has saved your life 1” 
j “ Saved my life V f 

“ Ifes. When the soldiers fired, the bullet that would have taken effect in your 
hack, took effect in his, and the distance was too great for it to go through you 
both, or you would both have caught it.” 

Dick dismounted, and looked silently at Tom Brereton for a few moments 
Then he said— 

“Well, I little thought when I offered to take him on my horse, that I was 
; doing what would save me from death ; but, after all, I must confess, that I j 
j | would much rather him than myself caught the bullet.” 

“ Particularly,” said Duval, “ as it was fired by his friends, and not by one oi 
I ours." 

“Yes; that makes all the difference, I admit." 

By this time Jack had dropped from the tree, and was looking at Tom 
Brereton. 

“Ah,” he said, “ there’s an end of him now, at all events. He won’t 
trouble us any longer. The fool has brought his own destruction upon his own 
head." 

“ Hush," said Claude, “ I hear the sound of wheels.” 

They all listened, and quite plainly heard the sound of carriage wheels in the 
lane. The vehicle, whatever it was, was not proceeding at a very great rate, so 
they had, time to consider what they had better do. 


CHAPTER CCXLIX. 

THE FRIENDS ACQUIRE A VERY LARGE BOOTY. 

The approach of the vehicle, whatever it was, that was plainly to be heard, 
had the effect of hastening their resolves concerning what they were to do with 
the dead body of Tom Brereton. 

“ The best thing in the world/’ said Dick Turpin, “ is to put it through the hedge 
into the meadow, and leave it to be found or not by any one who may chance to 
he passing across the fields/* 

“ Very well/’said Claude. “I’ll fake him. He and I were tolerably well 
acquainted while he lived, and so I don’t much mind pulling him along now that 
he ib dead. Come, Master Tom Brereton, you and I will go together through 
the hedge, and that is almost the last that I want to have to do with you.” 

With these words, Claude picked up the body, and fcrced it through a weak 
part of the hedge on to the green sward of the meadow adjoining the side of the 
lane, and then replacing as well as he could hastily the displaced brnaches of the 
briers, he rejoined his companions. 

“ Look out; it’s a gig that is coming,’’ said Dick. 

Claude stood by his horse, and looked in the direction the vehicle was 
coming, and saw that, as Dick said, it was a gig. In it was seated a white faced 
man with a white cravat, so alarmingly tight, that it was evidently quite a matter 
of impossibility for him to turn his head in any direction without moving his 
whole body likewise. 

At the sight of the three men and horses, the gig was stopped, and a look of 
intense alarm came over the countenance of the driver of it. 

“ Hilloa 1” he said, ** who are you 

Claude walked up to him with an easy air. 

“ Why, sir/’he said, “ as you are a g etleman, we don’t mind telling you that 
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are on the look out for three highwaymen upon the road, and that the noto¬ 
rious Claude Duval is one of them. 

* f You don't say so V* 

« Yes, I do; but, somehow, the villains have baffled us as yet, and we cannot 
find them, so we were just consulting what to do.” 

“ And are you sure they are hereabouts ?” 

<f Oh, yes; we traced them up this lane.’’ 

« Oh, what an escape for mel What an escape ! Iam the Reverend Peter 
Holmes, and am going to the Bank of England with a draft signed by the 
chairman and secretary of the Society for the Spiritual Regeneration of the 
younger children of Timbuctoo. The draft is for a thousand pounds . 9 

« Indeed, sir ! It is quite a good thing you did not encounter some unscru¬ 
pulous person who might have taken it from you.” 

“ Oh, but if they had, they would not have paid it at the bank, for they know 
me very well, and have orders not to pay the money to any one else.” 

u Then, sir, I presume that you are quite safe.” . ! : 

“ Oh, but I have to come back with it, because it has to be decided between 
me and the chairman and the secretary—that is to say, we have to settle how it 
is to be used for the pious purposes for which it was collected.” 

“ Exactly, sir. All we can do is to wish you good speed on your journey, 
and to beg of you to be very careful how you get back with the money.” 

The reverend gentleman seemed to be considering for a few moments, aud then 
he said— 

u Could I, do you think, in a reasonable way, make it worth your while to go 
with me to the Bank of England, and come back with me to my house, as a pro¬ 
tection against the highwaymen you mention?’ 

“It is likely enough, sir. We should be very happy, of course, to give you 
any protection in our power upon the occasion, I am quite sure.” 

“ Then, I tell you what, young man, you seem to be a very respectable officer, 
indeed, and I will give five guineas amongst you, if you can manage to protect me 
to the bank and back a.ain, with my gig and my money.” 

“ Allow me, sir, to consult with my brother officers a moment, and I daresay 
we shall find a means of meeting your wishes.”^ 

* f Certainly—certainly, that is quite correct.” 

Duval, who could hardly keep his countenance, as he spoke to the parson who 
thus desired his protection, walked up to Dick and Jack, who had kept at a little 

distance, and said to them— 

“ Did you hear what we said to each other V 9 

“ Yes—yes." 

(< Well, I don’t know a better chance of a thousand pounds than this. There 
is no doubt but it has been subscribed by fools, to go into the pockets of hypo¬ 
crites, and we bad much better have it than they.” 

“But how can it be done—shall we wail for him here ?” 

( << if we all do so, he will be sure, after what I have told him, to get an 
escort of officers home with him. Now, what I propose is, that you two should 
■wait here, while I go to the bank with him, in his gig, and bring him back to this 
i spot with the money, where you two can rob us of it.” 

“ A good joke,” said Dick. * 

« Capital," said Jack, <c Why, it wouldn’t take you above two hours to go 
I there and come back again. We can easily take a rest here until you 
| return." 

" You must take charge of my horse, too.” 

* « Oh, yes. That, you know, you can leave us to do, Claude, with perfect con- 

| jidence.” 

“.I do. Jack; so now, I think, we understand all about it; and of all things 
, in the world, I feel inclined to get possession of the money, that has been so 
stupidly subscribed to be so villanously useth” 

I “ Well, Mr. Officer,” said tbe parson, “have you made up your mind V 9 

___ * 
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“ Yes, sir/ 5 said Claude, advancing to the gig again, “my two comrades, as 
they have been specially ordered by ihe Secretary of State to remain here upon 
the look-out for Duval and his associates, dare not leave the spot; but I will 
leave riiy horse to their care, and ride with you to town and back again ; and I 
can only say, that it will seed to be a bold fellow who will take anything from 
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CLAUDE RETALIATES UPON THE BOY POR HIS TREACHERY. 

you while I am with you, fori am well armed, and so very scrupulous how I is* 
my weapons when there is occasion.” 

As he spoke, Claude took his pistols from his pocket and began to examine the 
flints, which warlike demonstration had quite an effect upon the parson, and made 
him more than ever anxious to secure the services of one who would be so efficient 
a safeguard in case of danger. C 
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<c Very well/’ he said, u if you can manage to come, I shall be well pleased, 
and you may depend upon receiving your reward/' 

“ You will he so good, sir, if you please as not to say anything to anybody about \ 
the reward, as we, of course, are bound to do these kind of jobs for nothing, you i 
know, sir/' 

“Oh, no, I won't say anything/’ jl 

“ Thank you. sir, then i will accompany you with the greatest pleasure, and I 
certainly promise you that no highwayman shall have a chance of robbing you 
I while I am with you/’ j 

“ I am quite'pleased/' said the parson ;‘‘upon my life, I do feel now something 
j, like secure. The idea of me driving through these green lanes and such a hardened 
j and diabolical ruffian as Claude Duval in them/' 

I “It was a risk/' said Claude, as he got into the gig. ** Good-by, comrades. I | 
) shall soon be back with you/* I 

“Pe;haps you don't mind driving?" said the parson. 

“ Not a bit. I will do so with pleasure ; and if you will permit me to go at a 
good pace, as I see your horse is quite capable of it, I shall be glad, as the 
l sooner I rejoin my comrades the better. They might not, you see, sir, without me ij 
be quite a match for Claude Duval.” 

“ Certainly—certainly. What is your name ?” 

1 “Bland” ' i 

I 

J “ What, are you Bland, the well known officer of Bow Street ?” 

; “ The same, sir, at your service." 

; “ I'm quite delighted, And I do believe from all I have heard of you, that you .< 

j area match for any highwayman that ever was. Now, indeed, I feel calm and 
i secure, and I know that the money is quite safe/' 

« You may think of anything you like, sir, for the money is just as safe, to j! 

1 my thinking, as if it were in my pocket.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! Mr. Bland ; but I would rather have it in n y own, you know." 1 
j “ Of course, sir.” 

Claude put the horse to speed, and was soon clear of the green lane. Once 
J upon the high-road, he knew that be was leaving his foes behind him ;.as, from 
; the report of Jack, he was sure that they had gone right on towards Hunwell 
i and Southall; so he went rapidly to London without fear of recognition. 

• It was lucky for Duval that he was dressed plainly. The fact was, that he 
always, when he went to the farm, dressed himself as unlike his general appear- ! 
ance on the road as possible, so that no one would be likely to know him seated 
| quietly in the gig by the side of the parson. 

“ I hope, sir,” said Duval, “ that your benevolent intentions respecting the 
i youthful population of Timbuctso will be successful, ' 

“Oh, ah, yes—to be sure.” 

“ Is the mission a very iuccessful one, sir ?'' 

“ Pretty well, pretty well. They are worthy ladies who subscribe to it; and 
as long as there is a reverend gentleman at the head of the affair, and another for | 
the* secretary, and a nobleman for the chairman, they don't mind.” 

‘Don't mind what, sir?” j 

“ Cdne, come, Mr. Bland, you are rather too curious.” 

, “I hope not, sir. For my part I would rather see the money in your pocket, 
j than hear of its going to Africa, for I am sure it would be of more use to you. 
There's an old lady, now, that I know something of, who has got ten thousand 
pounds to leave, and she don't know which of the societiesto wid it to/' 

“ You don't mean that, Mr. Bland ?” 

“I do, sir,” 

“ My dear Bland, and do you know her?” 

“Quite well, sir, and she has asked me to inquire about the different societies ; 
i for the conversion of the heathen, that she may be guided by my report.” 

Claude was merely throwing out a bait to gain the confidence of the * 




parson, as he was not a little curious to know how such affairs were 
managed. 

“ My dear Mr. Bland, allow me to assure you 3 that if you can only induce 
her to leave her money to our society, she will be highly gratified. 31 

6i What, when she is dead r” 

“No—no. I mean that you will be highly gratified.” 

“I don’t see how it is to gratify me, sir ; for between you and me, I think all 
the money that i3 spent, or said to be spent, in converting little blackamoors, 
had better have been given to the poor and the destitute of oar own country.” 

“ Well, well, Mr. Bland, you are a man of the world.” 

“I rather think I am, sir.” 

“ Not a doubt of it; and of course you do the best you can for yourself, like • 
every one else in this sinful sphere.” 

“ Rather, sir.” 

“Then, Mr. Bland, I feel that I may trust you with a degree of confidence 
that ( should be very sorry to have in everybody. If you will induce the old 
lady you mention to leave her ten thousand pounds to our societ}', you shall have 
five hundred pounds for yourself. I give you my word for that amount.” 

“Five hundred pounds? That is not much out of ten thousand pounds. 
Make it a thousand pounds, and it’s done/ 3 
e 
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“ Done 


“You will give me a thousand pounds if the old lady leaves her property to 
your society ? That you clearly and distinctly promise ?” 

“ That I clearly and distinctly promise.” 

“ Then consider you have got it; and all I can say is, that if you send one 
penny piece of it to Africa, you are not the sort of gentleman 1 hope you are.” 

'*1 dtn't intend. Between you and me, my friend, I don't believe there 
is such a place at all as Timbuctoo ; and if there is, all the little Heathens 

there may go to the-— , you understand, before they get any money out 

of me.” 

“All right. 33 

The parson nodded and laughed. 

“ But how do you get the people to subscribe ?” 

“Why, our principal assistants are Lord Crashley, and a Mr. Gabble. They 
are both men eaten up with personal vanity, an 1 they have no abilities to make 
themselves public men in a wav that men of talent can do ; so they take up 
what is known as the f Public Charity Dodge/ ” 

“ And the officials pocket the money ?” 

“ Exactly/’ 

w 

“But don’t these men subscribe a great deal of money/’ 

“Oh, dear no. They only give their names as decoy ducks to others. Catch 
them subscibing! It 3 s quite'the other way ; and it’s an understood thing that 
they are never to be called upon for any money, so they put their names down for 
something handsome, and then never give it anorher thought. That’s how they 
do it.” 

“Well/’ said Claude, “ one must live and learn in this world; and, certainly, 
it don't improve upon acquaintance, I must say/ 3 

“Well, perhaps it don’t; but don’t you forget the old lady, Mr. Bland, and 
the ten thousand pounds.” 

“ That you may depend I will not.” 

The horse in the gig under the skilful guidance of Claude Duval, went at a capi¬ 
tal pace, so that Oxford Street was soon gained. There was not at that time- 
blessed quiet time 1—one carriage in the streets of London to a hundred that are 
now, so that there was no difficulty in driving right on to the Bank of England, 
which now is only to be arrived at in any vehicle of less size than an omnibus, 
alter half a dozen stoppages, and the risk of being smashed to pieces. 

No one on the line of road took the smallest notice of Duval, although, no 
doubt, he passed many persons who v ould not have been a little pleased to hare 
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cried out his name, and apprehended him. The parson leant back in the gig 
with quite a contented air, little suspecting who it was he was in companionship 
with in that vehicle. 

The bank was reached, and while Duval waited in the gig, the reverend gen¬ 
tleman went to get his cheque changed, with the proceeds of which he very shortly 
returned. Claude was rather anxious to know if all were guineas, or if he had 
taken any notes, for the latter was not of much value to any one in the line of 
business that Duval was. The bag in which the parson had the money was 
heavy. 

<f All gold ?” said Duval. 

” No. Five hundred pounds in gold; and the rest in cotes. ,, 

** Oh, that's pretty well; and, now, sir, I presume we have nothing to do but 
to get back again as quickly as we possibly can P” 

“ That is all, my friend ; and you may depend upon your reward as soon as you 
get back to my house.” 

” I make no doubt of my reward,” said Claude, “ and did not from the first ; 
and I cannot help thinking that it is a very good two hour’s work.” 

u Pretty fair ; but 1 hope you will sometimes have a better.” 

“ Sir, you are exceedingly kind, and I can only say that I cordially agtee in 
that hope, so very delightfully uttered.” 

4< I told the officer who is on duty at the bank that I had you with me, and he 
said he knew you quite well, and would have come out to see you if he had had 
time.” 

“ What an escape!” thought Claude. “ And so he had not time to come and 
say, 4 How do you do,' to a friend ?” 

“ No; he was waiting to speak to one of the bank directors who was expected 
to come out every minute ; but he told me to remember him to you.” 

This was a piece of real good luck, for if the constable at the bank had only 
stepped out to the street the plot must in a moment have been blown to the winds 
by his repudiating any knowledge of Claude Duval, and distinctly averring that 
he was not Bland, the officer. 

If possible, Claude put the parson's horse more upon its mettle in going back 
to the green lane, near Hanger Hill, than in coming from it, so that Oxford Street 
was passed, and Tyburn Gate dashed through at a strapping pace. The parson, 
indeed, requested that he would not go quite so fast, so that Claude was compelled 
to moderate his speed a little; but still, with all that, the pretty little green lane 
was very soon in sight. 
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| CHAPTER CCL. 

i ' 

CLAUDE REJOINS HIS COMPANIONS, AND THEY GO TO A WEDDING, 

j * 

“Why, here are some soldiers,” said the parson. 

At that word, soldiers, Claude looked up rather hurriedly, for he had lapsed 
into a sort of reverie upon the folly of people who part with their money to enrich 
charitable and religious societies, and thus deprive themselves of one of the greatest 
pleasures that the world can bestow upon human nature—the pleasure of personally 
doing goed. 

44 Soldiers !” he said. u What soldiers V 9 

a Why, soldiers on horseback. Don't you see them, Mr. Bland ?” 

u Oh, yes.’' 

Rather to his chagrin, we will not say alarm, for Duval was not the sort of 
man to be alarmed exactly, he saw coming evidently back, tired and dusty from 
their fruitless chase after him and his companions, the five soldiers and the two 
officers who accompanied them. Claude Duval felt in a moment that he was 
rather in very great danger indeed, or none at all. , 
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u Yes*” he said, “ I see them, sir. They must have been upon extraordinary 
duty, for they look rather fatigued and tired.” 

The great thing for Duval to find out now was if either of the officers knew him 
personally. The strong probability was that they did, tor, otherwise, it would not 
have done them much good to select them to accompany the soldiery. 

“Oh, dear/* said Claude, suddenly putting his handkerchief up to his face; 
“ did you ever have the tooth-ache, sir ?" 

“Dear me, yes, but not of late years, Mr. Bland. Have you got it now, 
sir?” 

“ I have, indeed. Oh, such a shooting pain ! It is really enough to drive 
any one quite mad. Oh—-oh—oh!” 

“Well, that is very unfortunate, indeed. But have patience: it cannot last 
very long, coming on in such a violent manner.” 

u Oh, can’t it, though ! Pray, sir, take the reins; I cannot see to drive. I do 
hope it will go away, soon. ’ 

Duval fell as far back in “the gig as he could conveniently go, and almost 
entirely covered up his face with his handkerchief, so that but very little of him 
could be seen, and then he waited the coming up of the soldiers. 

“ Sir!” he said to the parson, u sir 1” 

“ Well, what, Mr. Bland ?" 

“ I have, by accompanying you to London, sir, gone out of the sphere of my 
duty, for you know, sir, as I told you, I was ordered, by the Secretary of State, 
to keep watch for Duval in the green lanes, and as both these officers know me, 
without a doubt—for what officer of the police does not know Bland ?—I should 
be glad if the did not recognise me.” 

“ But what can I do ?” 

“ Will you be so good as to say that I am your servant?” 

t( Oh, no, I cannot, Mr. Bland. I am quite surprised that you should ask one 
of my sacred profession to lie.” 

“ Why, it’s as easy as thieving,” said Duval. 

“As what, sir V 

“Nothing—nothing. I did but jest, I was thinking of the society for the 
conversion of the little blackamoors at. Timbuctoo, that was all, sir; but without 
any violence to your conscience, you can say I am a sick friend of yours, for if I 
get the old lady’s ten thousand pounds, you know, I shall be a friend of yours .’* 

“ So you will, Mr. Bland, so you wi 1, and as I certainly do not wish to get you 
into any trouble on account of neglecting your duty to come with me, I will 
shield you as much as I can.” 

“ Thank vou, sir.” 

By the time this little agreement was entered into between Claude and the 
parson, the soldiers had reached the spot, and the officers of police rode up to 
the gig. 

“Gentlemen," said one, “did you meet any suspicious characters on the 
road ?’* 

“ No,” said the parson. 

u Oh—oh !” said Duval. 

14 What is the matter with the gentleman?” said the other officer.* ,£ Is 
he ill?” 

“ Yes,” said the parson. “ He is a sick friend of mine, poor fellow, and he is 
suffering great pain from the toothache, I assure you, gentlemen. Pray who are 
you looking for ?*’ 

“ Claude Duval and his associates." 

“Then I sincerely hope you may find them. I have been to London on some 
business, and should have been afraid to go but for the company of this friend of 
mine, who was a sort of protection to me on the road.’’ 

“ And pray, sir, who are you ?*' said the officer who had first spoken, looking 
rather inquisitively at the parson and Claude. “ We are bound to he rather par¬ 
ticular who we let pass on the road, I assure you." 
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^ “ You may be as particular as you like. I am the rector of the parish j 5 

4t You may be, sir, but we don’t know it, and we don’t take your word for it 
exactly. Pray consider yourself in custody.” 

“ In custody!*' 

“ Come—come, no resistance, if you please, or we shall clap a pair of darbies 
upon you and your friend in a moment.’’ 

“ Darbies ? Who is Darbies, my friend ?” 

Duval very gently put his hand into his breast-pocket, and grasped the stock 
of a double-barrelled pistol. He was resolved that he would not be taken without 
a struggle, but at the moment that he thought that strugg*e was quite invevitablej 
there rode up to the spot a livery servant on horseback, who was going towards 
town. 

“ What's the matter he cried. 

€t Oh, that’s right I" said the parson. “ You know me. I think you are Mr. 
Price's groom, are you not ?" 

<f I am, sir,” said tbe servant, touching his hat. 

“ Well, then, I believe these police officers merely mistake me for Claude Duval 
the highwayman : will you have the goodness to say who I am ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir, certaimy; you are the rector of the parish, sir, as everyone in 
this neighbourhood knows quite well.” 

“There,” said the parson, “are you satisfied now ?” 

“Quite so, sir,” said the officer, with a chagrined a?r. “But you will excuse 
us, sir, as we have a very difficult duty to perform, indeed.” 

“ Don’t say another word about it ; as you are after that rascal Claude Duval, 
the highwayman, I can excuse anything ihat arises from zeal in the performance 
of your du‘y, in that particular; only I do think that I look more like a gentleman 
than a highwayman.” 

The officers were very much mortified that they had made such a mistake, and 
kept making excuses, while Duval was in an agony at the stupid delay of the 
parson, now that he might proceed without any hinderance to his doing so. 

“ Go on—go on,” he said, in a low tone. 

The parson touched the horse with his whip, and off they went again. Each 
moment that he left now his enemies behind him was a moment of in*ense gratis 
fication to Duval, fur as they were proceeding to town, and he was going from it, 
the distance between him and them increased with great rapidity, and he wr.s 
rejoiced accordingly. 

“ How is your toothache ?” said the parson as he turned his horse’s head up 
the green lane. 

“Better.” 

“Ah, I told you how it would be, but you did not believe me. Folks, when they 
are suffering from pain, never listen to reason ; but such a sudden and violent ac¬ 
cession of the toothache could not possibly last long.” 

“ You are right, sir ; it is gradually dying away.” 

“Did you know either of those officers, Mr. Bland?’ 

“Oh, yes, both of them well. One of them is named Fat, and the other Tab” 

“ How very odd. Fat and Taf. Why, its just the letters reversed.” 

“Exactly so, sir. And how here we are where we started from, and my tooth¬ 
ache, which I do believe comes on just at the convenient moment when it was 
necessary for me to hide my face from my friends, has gone again,” 

“ Why, you schemer?’ said the parson. “ I don't now believe for a moment 

at you had the toothache at all, though I confess you took me in at the 
moment.” 

“ Did I, though ?” 

“Yes, you did ; you acted it capitally, I will say. But I don’t see your brother 
officers yet. They ought to be hereabouts, I think.” 

“ We shall see them, sir, in good time, never fear ; but now that we are in 
this quiet lane, where we are tolerably secure from interruption, I will let you into 
as ecret that very much concerns the cne thousand pounds you have with you.” 
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“ Concerns my one thousand pounds ! You don’t mean it, do you ?* 

“ Yes, I do.” 

t( Then, for Heaven’s sake, Mr. Bland, tell it to me at once. Do not keep me 
in ignorance another moment.” 

46 I do not like to tell it to you very hurriedly, for fear it should be too great a 
shock to your feelings/’ 

Bother take my feelings ! I have no feeling, and never had, but for my 
money. Anything that concerns my money is everything to me. Pray, Mr, 
Bland, do not keep me in suspense, for that is the worst of all.” 

“ 1 will not, then. You will recollect that wheD I first met you upon this 
spot it was I who gave you the information that Claude Duval, the notorious 
highwayman, was about this neighbourhood.” 

Yes—yes/ 

44 Well, no one could be better able to give you that information, to a certainty, 
than myself/ 

“ Of course not.” 

44 Because I am that individual!” 

44 You are—that—oh, no—What—-Murder i” 

14 I am Claude Duval I” 

The parson opened his mouth and let his hands drop to his sides, as though he 
were about to give up the ghost. This ludicrous terror was highly amusing to 
Duval, who had a hearty contempt for the character of the parson, as he had him- 
self explained it to him (Claude). Foi a few moments it seemed as though the 
rector were upon the point of fainting, but the thought, then, of the jeopardy that 
his beloved money was in, came over him and roused him to action, and in a shrill 
voice that echoed through the lane again, tie cried— 

- Mu rder !—murder l—murder!” |[ 

Duval immediately drew a pistol and placed the muzzle of it against his throat, 
crying— 

“ Another such shout, an ,; ‘ it is your last in this world. I have but to press 
< my finger slightly upon this hrr trigger, and your brains are scattered in the 
lane.” 

The parson was silent in a moment. 

“ Listen to me," said Claude. k * It is such men as you who bring true charity 
into contempt when it ought to stand upon the highest pinnacle in popular esti¬ 
mation, instead of being considered as one of the greatest humbugs in the metro¬ 
polis. Nobody on earth now shall save your money from me and my com¬ 
panions, but if you will have it so, your life will likewise pay the penalty of your 
folly.” 

The parson had just sense enough left to comprehend what was said to him by 
Duval, and with a deep groan, he said—• 

“ Oh, that I should have been such an idiot—oh, that I should have actually 
carried to town with me in my own gig the ver oan 1 so much dreaded ! But . 
say it is only a joke. Tell me again that you e Mr. Bland ?" 

“ That L cannot do, for Claude Duval I am.” | 

With this, Claude placed to his lips the ^rnall si:v=r whistle that he always had 
in his waistcoat-pocket, and blew one loud clear note. It was answered by the 
appearance of Jack and Dickon the other side of the hedge, and Dick called 
out— 

“ Is all right V 9 

“ Yes, Dick. Our friend, the parson, now knows who we really are, so pray 
make an appearance, and bring me my horse.” 

<c Here he is,” said Jack, as he threw on one side some portion of the hedge 
that they had employed themselves in effectually cutting down, so that it could 
be moved at a moment’s notice by the hand. 6< Here he is, and as fresh as a rose 
in early morning, Claude.” 

“ Oh, it’s no mistake/ said the parson, (t it’s no mistake! I see now that I 
am completely deceived.” 
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Yes,” said Claude, “ and now all I have got to say to you is—your money 
and your life, or your money without your life. Give it up quietly, and no harm 
will be done you, but if you resist, we must defend ourselves. We never resort 
to violence if we can help it, and we don’t then unless it is quite forced upon us ; 
so now, sir, you can please yourself.” 

“ Take it—oh, take it,*' said the parson ; and he drew a bag from beneath his 
seat of the gig, and handed it to Duval, who instantly placed it in his coat pocket. 

“ And now/’ said Claude, “ allow me to introduce you to my two friends. If 
you please, reverend sir, this is Dick Turpin, of whom you may have heard V* 

“ Oh, dear, yes. Ob, the-” 

« And this reverend sir, is Sixteen-string Jack, of whom, in all probability, you 
have likewise heard something by popular rumours?” 

“ Yes, gentlemen, I have heard of you all. I can’t compliment you upon your 
honesty, bnt if you let me go now at once, I shall say that you did rob me, cer¬ 
tainly, but that it was done in as gentlemanly and good-humoured a style as possi-. 
ble, considering all things.” 

“ We will not deprive you of the opportunity of saying that/’ said Claude; 
“ but if l might advise so clever an individual, I should say that your best plan 
would be to keep the whole affair to yourself.” 

“ Why so ?” 

u Because I don't think it will tell well; for, if you say much about the robbery, 
and make a racket in the country concerning it, I shall have to publish what you 
were good enough to tell me as the mode in which the money affairs of public 
charities are managed.” 

'‘That will do. Good-day.” 

Let him go,” said Duval. “ Ha !—ha I” 

j^a I—ha I” laughed Jack and Dick. “ Ha !—ha !—ha !” 

The parson put his horse to a trot, and when he got about one hundred yards 
off he turned round in the chaise, and in a loud voice cried,— 

« Ha—ha !” 

Immediately, then, he laid the whin upon the horse’s back, and went off at a 
furious gallop, but he need not have done so, for neither Duval nor his friends 
wished to pursue him. 

“ Well, he is a droll fellow,” said Dick ; “ what did he mean by that, I won¬ 
der ? One would think that he was in no laughing humour, at all events; but it 
was a hearty laugh.” 

“ It was/’ said Jack. 

“I don’t comprehend,” said Claude ; “ but it really is of no consequence. If 
he can laugh over his loss, let him.” 

*« Yes—but,” said Jack, ” I’m afraid he is laughing over some scheme he has 
concocted against us; and as now he knows us all three well, it will be but wise 
to get away from this spot as quickly as possible. We do not know what force 
he may manage to bring against us.” 

“That's true/' said Duval, as he mounted; c; let us now be off, then, at once. 
We can give our cattle a gallop, for they must be well rested by this time; and I 
suppose they have feasted upon the fresh grass 1" 

“ That they have, Duval. But where shall we go V* 

“ Let us get across the country towards Harrow. At the first post-office we 
come to, I will post a few lines to the farm, to let all them know that we are safe ; 
for by this time they are tolerably anxious about us, no doubt.” 

«« But they will have faith in our good luck,” said Dick; “ and I daresay they 
fancy we have distanced our foes by this time. Ah, this is the pace I like. It is 
a dashing one, and makes the blood dance in one’s veins.” 
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CHAPTER CCLL 

CLAUDE AND HIS FRIENDS MEET WITH A LITTLE DISAPPOINTMENT. 

The intimate acquaintance that Duval and his friends had with the neighbour¬ 
hood was a great help to them, indeed. Without such a knowledge they could 
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DICK AND CLAUDE MEET WITH A SLIGHT MISHAP. 

not hare got across the country with the facility that they di 1; but now, by 
taking a northerly course, they in a very short time got to the Harrow Road, and 
halted at the little village of Harlesdon Green, which was then a very rural spot, 
indeed. 

Even now that village, when you are fairly in it, is of a very p -imitive character 
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in some places ; and the pretty rural lane leading to Willesden will well repay a 
visit. 

Claude Duval stopped opposite the only inn which the village then possessed, 
and with a smde, he said,— 

“ I don't know of an easier adventure than our last, or one which to us has 
been productive of such large results with so little trouble. In two hours we 
have earned one thousand pounds !" 

“ Don’t say we,’’ said Jack. "You have had it all to yourself, Duval, this 
time. We have had little enough to do with it, Heaven knows !" 

“ Yes, Jack, I say we; for are we not by sp^c a] agreement bound together for 
the purposes that bring us on to the road p Come, I am rather tired of the sad¬ 
dle. Suppose we make a halt here, and have some refreshment, for I think by 
th is time we must be all in need of it?" 

“With all my heart," said Dick. 

f< And me, likewise," said Jack. “This place seems as quiet as it is possible 
for any place to be >o near to London; and there is a garden and a pretty grass 
plot in the centre of it." 

“ Then, let us ride in/’ said Claude; “ 1 like to see to my horse while I take 
some refreshment myself." 

The entrance to the garden was through a pretty little gate, and the three 
friends at once rode through it on to the littl° plut of gras& that Jack had admired, 
and which the horses seemed to admire as much as he did, for Claude Duval had 
no sooner dismounted than his h jrse took a fanev to have a roll on his back, 
which he did, to ihe great derangement of tf e saddle and its appendages. 

Claude laughed, and then thete came bustling out of the house towards them 
the landlord, who was evidently in quite a passion:” 

“ Hilloa, gentlemen !" he said, “ this won’t do. This is not the place to bring 
your horses into. We have capital stalls, and you will find good entertainment 
for man and beast; but we can’t have the horses in the garden, you know." 

“Oh, nonseme !" *aid Claude, “they wilt do no harm. Bring us the best you- 
have in the eating line in the house, and a couple of bottles of the wine you can 
most recommend, and one bottle of brandy." 

Such an order was to the imagination of the landlord rather magnificent, and 
he calmed down in a moment concerning the impropriety ot the horses being upon 
the grass plot in the garden. 

“Well, gentlemen," he said, “ of course, if you wish it, that is quite another 
thing. I like always to accommodate mvselt to the wishes of gentlemen as is gen¬ 
tlemen. Upon my life, it is quite a pleasant thing to see that horse enjoying him¬ 
self in such a way. * A very fine fellow, indeed !" 

The landlord then bustled off to execute the order he had received, and Duval 
with his two friends sat down in a pretty little alcove in the garden, which was 
completely covered over by the boughs of a monster ash, of most luxuriant 
growth* 

“Well," said Dick, “here we are ; and if the refreshment of this place is as 
agreeable to us as this garden is pleasant and handy, we will come here again. I 
wonder, now, what sort of man the landlord really is as regards being trusted ?*' 

“ You would not," said Jack, “ be so mad as to trust him, would you ?” 

“ Oh, no ; but it would be, you know, a wonderfully convenient thing to us 
if we could do so upon an emergency." 

“ Ti is landlord," said Claude, “is human; and if it were worth his while to 
he a faithful ftiend to us, he would be such. Perhaps, at some other time, it 
will be worth the trying whether he would be go, and we must bear in mind 
that there are many men who would rather get from us a few guineas at a time, 
and often see us, than they would go through the notoriety and the obloquy of 
giving us up or betraying us to the police, and fingering a large reward at once," 

“That I believe," said Jack[; “hut I am averse to making confidence* 
Hush! here he comes," 

The landlord, followed by a very pretty young girl, * now came to the alcove 
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and laid a cloth, upon which they spread abundance of cold meat and home¬ 
made bread, together with the wine and the brandy that had been ordered by 
Ciaude. 

The three friends could not keep their eyes off the girl, she was so really 
beautiful. There was such a look of feminine archness upon her face, and her 
eyes sparkled, and such pretty dimples disported around her mouth when she 
laughed, that they were quite delighted with her appearance. 

“ Your daughter, my friend ?” said Dick to the landlord. 

“No, sir, my niece, and a very good girl.” 

<c If she is as good as she is fair,” said Claude, “ she U good, indeed.” 

The girl blushed at the compliment, and hastily retired to the house. 

“Ah, sir/' said the landlord, “she is rather a wilful girl, though I own that 
she is good-looking. Now, sometimes the gentlemen of the hunt will come here 
for a glass of our old ale, and she won’t be civil to them as she might be, you 
know. Lor! gentlemen, that girl might bring loads of customers to the house 
if she wouldn’t be so coy.” 

“ Ob, she is coy, then, is she ?” 

“ Yes, gentlemen ; but as I often say, what harm is there in a kiss, when it 
does good to the house ? It might sell me a bottle of wine.” 

“ So it might. You are a capital landlord, and a most exemplary uncle.” 

Tnis irony was rather too fine far the capacity of the landlord, and he took it 
as a compliment, replying to it that he always did his best, and that business was 
business. He then left his guests to enjoy their refreshment by themselves. 

It turned out that the wine was good, so that they really did enjoy the little 
spread amazingly; and after they had thoroughly satisfied* their hunger, Dick 
said— 

“ Was the money all in gold, Claude?” 

i( No, half gold and half notes ; but I don’t know what we shall do with the 
notes. I suppose we shall have to let the Jews have them, to take to the con¬ 
tinent, at their own price.” 

“That will be little enough.” 

u Yes, hut to us they will be completely useless, for coming, as they did, direct 
from the Bank of England, of course the numbers were perfectly well known, and 
they will be stopped in all directions.” 

“ But we might change hem quickly.” 

“ Yes ; but we don't know who we may victimise‘by doing so, and perhaps be 
the ruin of some honest tradesman. We rob, but-we do not rob indiscriminately.” 

“ Certainly not. You are quite right, Claude, so the Jews must have them.” 

<f I expect so; but now that we are in a quiet place where we can say that we 
have a few minutes to ourselves, the best thing we can do is to divide the money, 
for if anything should happen to me, it is not then all lost to you two.” 

With these words, Claude Duval took the bag from his pocket containing the 
parson’s money, and laid it on the table before him. It was a stout linen bag, 
such as is used for cash at the banking-houses, and was tied up with a piece of 
whipcord very tightly. 

“ He has taken cave of it,” laughed Dick. 

“I dare say they tied it up so well for Him at the bank,” said Claude, “as le 
says they knew him. I wonder how I should have got out of the scrape if he 
had brought the bank officer out to see his old friend Bland?” 

“ It would have been one of che most awkward things that can be imagined, 
Claude,” remarked Dick. “ In the middle of London, too ! Your^only plan 
would have been to have run fjr it, and tried to reach some of the old family 
kens that are about Bishopsgate.” 

“ I suppose that would have been about tha only chance. Blit here is the money. 
The gold we can div;de. and the notes—Hilloa !” 

Dick and Jack sprung to their feet, and Claude looked in amazement at the 
contents of the bag. A quantity of farthings and old buttons rolled from it, 
together with some folded pieces of a newspaper. 
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‘‘Dene!” said Claude. 

Dick and Jack looked as blank as possible, and then Claude, all at once, burst 
into a roar of laughter. 

“ Oh, dear—oh, dear !” he said. “This is good. I don't think I will ever 
set my wit up against a parson again. He has fairly done us, comrades. Look 
here—see what our one thousand pounds has diminished to! Oh—oh !” 

u Confound him !” cried Dick. 

“Hang him 1 .” growled Jack. 

“ Well, but isn’t it a good joke ?” 

“ Joke V 9 shouted Dick. “No, I don’t think it is a joke at all. It's a swindle. 
How the deuce could he take it into his head to serve us such an abominable 
trick as this, I wonder?” 

“ I can only account for it in one way,” said Claude, wiping the tears from 
his eyes, which had started there in his mirth. “ You may depend when he 
started from home before he met with us he provided himself with this bag of 
farthings in case of meeting with a highwayman on the road here, and when I de¬ 
clared myself to him, he thought that he might as well try it upon me 

“ You recollect how he laughed when he got to a little distance from 
us, and then at what a pretty rate he went off?” 

“ To be sure I do, and we laughed likewise ; but he has got the laugh at us 
now.’* 

** Rut he shan’t have it long,” said Dick. “He lives somewhere, and the 
money is in his house, or else he has a few brains that can be reached by a pistol- 
shot, I think.” 

“ Now, Dick,” said Claude, “ with all due deference to you, you are talking 
nonsense, old fellow.” 

“ Nonsense ?” 

“Yes, arrant nonsense. I am to the full as disappointed as you are, but I am 
not savage over it. The parson was quite justified in serving us such a trick if he 
could. I don’t mean to say but that I should like to give him something for his 
cleverness ; but it must be something very different from the violence of mere 
revenge.” 

“ You are right, Claude—you are right/ said Dick, as he sat down. u I ough 
to know better, but it is provoking.” 

“There, Dick, we agree. Hush! the landlord’s pretty niece is coming this 
way I think, for I see her in yonder path.” 

The young girl approached the little alcove, and without waiting for anything 
, to be said to her, she said in a low tone— 

“ Go at once. If you know yourselves to he such as other men may inquire 
after, with intentions of violence, go at once, and do not let this place he made 
the scene of death, perhaps 1” 

Dick and Jack half rose. 

“ Sit still,” said Claude. “ What is it. my dear, that you would warn us of?” 

“ Two mounted men are at the front door of the house inquiring for three such 
as you seem, and they tell my uncle to amuse you here as long as he possibly 

can.” 

“A thtusand thanks,” 

“ Oh, no, I want no thanks, but all I ask of you is to come here no more, for 
my uncle will betray you, although you are his guests, and I—” 

“ And you \ Pray go on.” 

“ I have no more to say. Lock to your own safety.” 

The girl immediately ran off towards the house again. 

“ This may be serious,” said Claude. 

|C It’s the parson, I’d wager a thousand pounds,” said Dick. 

u And I a thousand buttons and farthings,” said Claude, “ for here they are r 
and I shouldn’t care who won the stakes.” 

“ How can you joke in such an emergency as this ?” 
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44 He always does,* said Jack. 44 I never knew him begin to be so jocular 
as when he did not know if his life were his own for the next five minutes.” 

44 And why not V 9 smiled Claude. “ I disarm fate of all he procures to injure 
me by laughing at him* You may depend upon it that to laugh at 
our misfortunes is your only true philosophy ; and by continually making a 
practice of it, you get regularly into the habit, so that if anything happens amiss*, 
it is quite a capital jest, and fails in all its powers of annoyance.” 

Claude vras losing no time, though, while he was speaking, for he had risen 
from his seat and put on his hat. At the moment that he did lo, a boy of the 
most scampish look raced into the garden, and deliberately taking Claude’s horse 
by the bridle, he cried, as he tried to lead it from the place— 

44 Kim up—gee ho !” 

44 Well,” said Claude, 44 that’s cool.” 

In a moment or two he was behind the boy, and caught hold of him by what 
he thought was a fur cap he had upon bis head, hut it turned out to be his own 
head of hair. 

44 If you please,” said Claude, 44 I prefer my horse here.” 

44 Oh, dear. I’m cotched !* said the boy ; and then diving his hand into his 

pocket, he got out a clasped knife, which he tried to open with his teeth. 

44 Oh, indeed,” said Duval, “you are such a young viper, are you? Then I 
must get rid of you." 

Close at hand was a blackthorn bush or hedge, that separated the public 
garden of the inn from the little kitchen garden of the establishment, and in a 
moment the boy found himself swung through the air, and then alighting exactly 
into the centre of the blackthorn hedge, which, with itf millions of prickles, re¬ 
sented the intrusion in the most energetic manner. 

The boy roared for mercy, but blackthorn hedges are deaf to such appeals. 

The noise that he nr>de, however, was such, that the landlord cantered into the 

garden, crying out— 

44 What’s the matter—what’s ihe matter ?* 

“Nothing particular,” said Claude, as he mounted his horse. u What’s to pay* 
landlord, for what we have had ?” 

44 Oh, gentlemen, you are not goingyet ?* ~ '**'*• 

44 Yes we are. Get out of the way, unless you want to be ridden over.’ 

44 But just step into the house. I have got some rare old pictures I should 
like to show you, some of which will make you laugh till your side ache again* 
Pray dismount, and come in,” 

44 What is to pay ?” cried Claude. 

44 Oh, dear, they will go! It’s three guineas.” 

44 Moderate ! There’s one of them, then/’ added Claude, as he gave the land¬ 
lord a cut with his horsewhip across the shoulders that made hirn dance with 
pain. 

Dick and Jack followed Claude’s example, and the landlord got three such 
slashes upon his back for his reckoning, that he roared again. The friends 
reached the little gate conducting into the high-road, and there they found about 
eight or ten horsemen drawn up to dispute their progress, while two or three country 
fellows, on foot, with pitchforks, hovered in the rear. 


CHAPTER CCLII. 

CT.ATJDE FINDS THAT THE PARSON’S FARTHINGS ARE OF USE. 

The situation of affairs looked anything hut pleasant now, for the party 
opposed to the progress of the friends did not seem, by any means, of the sort to 
give way, upon a trifling consideration, to the highwaymen. 

The only symptoms of consolation were to be observed among the country 
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fellows in the rear, with the pitchforks; and they looked as though they would 
just as soon be somewhere else, and, indeed, no doubt they were quite prepared 
to run upon the first opportunity that presented itself for so doing. 

“ Hold!” cried one of the horsemen. “ Bloodshed in this affair would only 
be folly; you are our prisoners.’' 

“ And pray, what for ?” said Claude. 

“ On suspicion. That is quite enough for us; and I beg to inform you, that 
when I take a thing into my head, there’s no such thing as getting it out again. 
I am called obstinate Jones, and am well known all over this part of the country 
for my determination ; therefore, you had better give iu at once, as you see I am 
opposed to you.” 

“ Peihaps,” said Duval, Cf you may get something in your head by your 
obstinacy, that you will be very glad to get out of it, but will not have the 
chance.” 

c< What do you mean ?” 

“ A pistol bullet.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it? Now, my friends, you hear what this fellow says? We 
have made up our minds to apprehend him and his two assistants, for we can. 
have no doubt of what they are. Highwaymen they were, and highwaymen 
they are, and we shall be doing a public good by-” 

“ Pray be quiet, Mr. Jones/' said another of the horsemen. cc AH this talking 
is of no avail. Allow me to say, that we are in such force that we ought to go in 
and win. Come on, friends ; let us no longer pailey with these fellows.” 

Upon this, the horseman made a dash forward to catch hold of Duval by the 
collar; but he was foiled by Claude giving just a touch to the rein of his horse, 
and swerving on one side, so that the man nearly fell to the road-way. Several 
of his friends, however, had followed him, and among the rest obstinate Jones; 
but, as yet, no fire-arms had been used by either side: It was a kind of failing 
with Claude, not to make use of his pistols until he was fired at by the foe. 

The butt-end of the large horse-pLtol that Claude had in his hand, very pro¬ 
bably did quite as much execution as firing it would have done, and that he used 
liberally enough, for he laid it witn such right good will upon the head of obstinate 
Jones, that down that worthy went as though he had been struck by lightning. 

“Fire upon them !'* said a voice. 

A couple of pistols were discharhed at Duval. The bullet from one of them 
knocked his hat off, and the other hit him on the shoulder without doing him 
any material injuiy. 

“Forward!” shouted Claude, and his two friends knew perfectly well what he 
meant, and by suddenly applying the spurs to their horses, they all three 
succeeded in getting from the throng of horsemen that were pressing around them. 
Duval had a pistol ready for firing in his hand, but at the moment he thought of 
usin- it at ihe mounted men, one of the rustics with a pitchfork made a savage dig 
at his horse, and did indeed slightly wound the animal. 

“ Ah !” said Claude, ** that I cannot aud will not forgive.” 

As he spoke he levelled his pistol, and the bullet went through the fellows 
head. 

The occurrence had at once the effect of dispersing the men who were on 
foot, and they scampered off as hard as they possibly could go, shouting for help 
as they went. 

The horsemen, however, were not so easily shaken off, for although Claude 
and his companions had got temporarily free of them, they were well armed, and 
did not feel disposed yet to give up the idea of apprehending the three friends. 

“Fire ! fire upon them !” cried a voice. “ They will have it.” 

“ Stoop,” said Claude. 

Bang! bang ! hang! went three or four pistol shots, and the bullets whistled 
over their heads. 

“That will do,” said Claude ; u now for our broadside, since the enemy have 
ried their luck —fire 1” 
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They all three fired at the horsemen, and then without waiting even for the 
smoke of their own fire-arms to pass away, in order that they should see if they 
had done any damage, they turned and went off at full speed. 

« y n —on/' cried Claude. “ Let us get clear of our pursuers, at least. On— 
on. They have no chance against us at a race." 

This was a fact that both Dick and Jack knew pretty well, and although 
Claude's horse was a little restive on account of the wound he had received from 
the pitchfork, he went at a dashing pace. 

The effort that was made to pursue them by four of the horsemen was so weak 
a one, that it is doubtful if any of the four really put their horses to speed in the 
affair, and they soon dropped off, leaving Claude and his friends to pursue their 
route at leisure. When Claude found out that such was the state of thing?, he 
pulled up, and said in a very anxious tone of voice— 

lt Who is hurt ?" 

“ I am a little,” said Dick, as he help up his hand. 

4S Not much 1 hope ?” said Claude. 

Ct Oh, no, it's a little scratch wirh a bullet, that's all. If it had only hit a 
little lower it would have rattled about among my finger bones, and if it had 
only hit a little higher, it would have gone past me altogether, which would have 
been by far the most comfortable course for it to have pursued, in my opinion ; but 
as it is I caught it.” 

Dick's hand was bleeding, and Jack at once began to tie it up with a hand¬ 
kerchief. 

“ You escaped said Claude, addressing Jack. 

“ Yes, as far as I know. If there's a bullet lodged in my brains, I am not quite 
aware of it, that's all I have got to say about it. But you, Claude, I'm afraid they 
touched >ou." 

u On the shoulder, yes ; but, after all, it is nothing. As Dick says, though, if it 
had only been a little lower it might have done me harm, and if it had been a 
little higher, it would have been a little pleasanter.’’ 

** Let me bind it up for you." 

“ Oh, no. It has done bleeding ; but if you will dismount, Jack, and see if 
that rascal has done any serious hurt to the horse, I shall thank you. It was a 
cowardly attempt.” 

( * It was,” said Jack. “ Just place your hand on my horse's bridle, Claude. I 
don’t feel any compunction at the fate of the fellow who would attack the horse. 
It was a dastardly thing." 

“ I'm afraid I blew his brains out,” said Claude; "but the fact is, I can take 
am injury to myself pretty calmly, as Heaven knows I hive taken and forgiven 
many ; but I cannot stand by and see any animal ill-used, or attempted to be hurt 
by any one. Is he much damaged ?” 

“ Hardly a bit, Claude. The point of the fork has just raised the skin on 
the shoulder here, in a long furrow, that is all.” 

" I am glad of that, indeed; but it was a cowardly thing to touch the creature 
in such a way. It won't lame him, Jack?" 

“ Not a bit.” 

“Then I feel a little better, for if it had, I don’t know what I should have 
done. You can hardly calculate the kind of attachment that I have formed to¬ 
wards this animal that has carried me through so many dangers." 

“I can easily understand it,” said Jack, as be mounted. 

“ And I likewise," cried Dick. u Why, I wouldn't part with my gallant little 
steed for the best thousand pounds that was ever laid down before any man. But 
what is to be the move now, friends ? It seems to me as if society at large were 
trying to make the roads unsafe for us, instead of us attacking society." 

Claude laughed. 

“That," he said, “iswhat they say of hunting the tiger in India, It is fine 
sport, they say, hunting the tiger, but when the tiger turns round and takes a 
fancy to hunt you, it is not by any means so remarkably pleasant." j 
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(e I should say it was not V 

< f Ha! ha I” cried Jack. “ Don't complain of nothing to do. Here’s a 
•coach.” 

A family coach ?” 

“ As big as a house, almost.—No—it's a mourning coach.” 

<l The deuce it is!—Perhaps it’s a funeral, and if so—No—it i3 onlj a single 
<?oach ; but a mourning coach it is to all intents and purposes. Jack, will it be 
worth while to stop such an equipage, think you V* 

4t Hardly,” said Dick. 

I don’t know that,” said Jack. “ If there are persons in it, they are coming 
home from a funeral you may depend, and there is no reason why they should 
net have purses in their pockets, as well as any one else.” 

“ True—true,” said Claude; “so let us stop the mourning coach.” 

The mourning-coaches of those days differed in no respect to those that now 
lumber and wheeze along our thoroughfares; as they were then, so they are now, 
composed of old carriages blackened over to the sombre tint of fashionable woe. 
The vehicle which had so very unexpectedly come into sight of the three com¬ 
panions, was one of the oldest and most rickety of its class ; and as it came 
along, drawn by the two stately long-tailed black horses, it swayed to and fro and 
kept up such a wheezing and groaning upon its springs, that you might have 
heard it a considerable distance off. 

“ It looks like cruelty to stop it/’ said Claude, laughing. 

u A mercy, rather, to those who are within it,” said Dick. 

“Decidedly so,” said Jack, “for if their teeth be not all what is called on 
edge by this time, they have no senses.” 

“ Come on, then.” 

Claude galloped up to the coach, and while Jack and Dick without a word 
stationed themselves in the middle of the road, and each levelled a pistol at the 
coachman, Duval went to one of the windows. 

The coachman understood pretty well what was wanted of him, and dropping 
the reins in a moment, he rolled off the box with an expedition that no doubt was 
very unusual with him, and dropping upon his knees, the moment he got to the 
ground, he cried— 

“ Oh, spare my life. Take all I have—which is nothing—but spare my life, 
gentlemen—oh, do l” 

Dick was rather afraid that the horses might move on, so he held them 
while Jack was laughing at the terror of the coachmaD, and pretending to be 
only puzzled about where exactly to hit hira; but in a moment or two the 
coachman thought of a notable device to protect himself, and in the most 
ludicrous manner that can be conceived, he held his hat between him. and 
Jack’s pistol, dodging it about as Jack moved the muzzle of the weapon, as though 
that would save him. 

Ciaude, when he got to the door of the coach, at a glance saw that there were 
no ladies, and in a voice that sufficiently show T ed he was not to be trifled with, he 
-cried— 

“Your money or your lives, gentlemen ! Be quick!” 


i 


[ CHAPTER CCLIII. 

THE ADYENTUBB WITH THE HEARSE, and THE REFUGE AT KENSINGTON, 

The commotion that these words from the lips of Claude Duval produced in 
'the coach was rather great. 

There were no less than six persons in the vehicle, and they looked at each 
•other, and then at the one man who had the audacity to attack them, for a few 
moments in wondering silence. 
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. Quick, if you please, said Claude . 4i I have no time to stand waiting your 
leisure. Your money, and watches, and rings, gentlemen, if you please." ° 

“ Well, that's cool/ said one. r 

“ Very," said another. 

U Pra y» m Y f fle nd, are you aware/’ said a third, “ that your conduct subjects 
you to the greatest suspicion of being a highwayman ? ’ 
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CLAUDE COUNTERFEITS A LOVER AND TAKES UNTO HIMSELF A WIFE. 

woSrir“'i DOt - exactl ? at . the ,. moment up his mind whet’ier those 

words were spoken in genuine simplicity, or were intended for a b’'t of grave 

arony at his .xpense’; hut he repliedin .firm. clear tone- 8 

r f“ t e v en ’ 1 a T m not in » je«ing mood. This is a matter of starn business 

. * . ®. ee ^ am armed, and it is better to give up to me Quietly what I 

require, than to force mejto use violence.’ 4 y 
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“ But vre are six.’ 5 

“ If you were sixty, I would rob you. This is the highway 

“Well, that’s an argument, certainly. I tell you what it is, Mr. Highway¬ 
man—gentlemen, when they go to a funeral, do not carry arms with them, and 
so I came without any, or you would not get mv purse quite so easily. There 
it is. Take it.” 

“Thank you, sir. Now, gentlemen, be quick.” 

With some reluctance the purses were handed to Duval; but one, as he with¬ 
drew his hand, made a snatch at the p stol that Duval held in his left hand, and 
the barrel of wh ch rested on the sill of the coach* window. 

The'attempt to drag it from Duval was unsuccessful, aud wdth a shake of the 
head, he said— 

“ Now, sir, what if I were a hasty man, instead of being one with rather more 
than an ordinary share of temper? I should shoot you in a moment, if I were 
such.” 

The gentleman shrunk back. 

‘*0h, there is no danger, sir,” said Claude. “I have stood a 9 hot before now 
without returning it, and probably had I been in your situation, 1 should have 
tried the same thing.” 

“Who are you ?” said the gentleman— (< vou are the devil himself, or Claude 
Duval.* ' . 

“The latter, at your service.” 

“ If I did not thi nk so ! Here is my watch. You will find it a good one, and 
here is my ring, that I value far more than its worth, which docs not exceed a 
few guineas ; but you must have it.” 

“ Oh, no ; keep it.” 

“ Can you be so generous ?” 

“ Ah, sir,” said Claude, with a smile, “it is easy to be generous with what 
don’t b.dong to one.” 

“ I won’t be robbed,” said an old gentleman in a corner, who up to now had 
not said a word. “ I won’t S’and it!” 

(i Oh, have I not had your purse, sir ?” said Claude. 

“No, nor you shan’t either! There now. Be off with you, you vagabord ! I 
never was robbed, and I ain’t going to begin now.” 

“Then,” said Claude, “I very much regret that T may possibly be of some 
inconvenience to these other gentlemen ; but as I shall have to blow out the few 
brains you have, why I——” 

As he spoke, Claude threw up the pnn of his pistol, and sorted the priming. 

“ Oh, Lord, no!” cried the old gentleman. “Take the money ! Oh, dear! — 
oh, dear! take the monev : blit I only hope I shall have the satisfaction of living 
to see you hr nged some day,” 

“Thank you, sir—LhanK. you. Your watch, if you please. Come, be a little 
quicker in your movements, if you please.” 

<4 Take it, you villain ; and as I say, I only hope I shall see you-” 

Ci Oh, you said that before, sir.” 

“ Weli, I have only to add to it that I would go twenty miles any day for the 
gratification, that I would.” „ A - 

“ A very kind and christian-like idea,” said Claude. “ And now, gentlemen, 
I will bid you good day f and—Ah !” 

Jack had blown a shrill call upon the whistle that he always had with him, 
and Claude knew that it was a warning of danger. Upon turning quickly, he 
saw Jack standing as high in his stirrups as he could, and looking across the fields. 

“ What is it, Jack ?” 

fe The Philistines.” 

“ Very well—I have completed the present job. Let us be off. Drive on, 
coacbman, as soon as you like ; your load is a trifle lighter, but not much.” 

“This way,’* cried Jack. “There is a strong force coming across the mea¬ 
dows. It is time we were cff.” 
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Duvals horse was a few inches taller than Jack’s, and by raising himself in 
the stirrups, Claude was therefore enabled to take in a rather more extended line 
of vision. The sight that he saw in the meadows, about half a quarter of a mile 
off, was one sufficient to excite serions forebodings. • ' 

There were about twenty well-mounted men, with arms glistening in their 
hands, coming right on in the direction of the spot upon which the robbery had 
been committed. 

“ Humph I" said Claude. “ This is a case in which it is wise to show your 
foes a swift pair of heels. Come on.” 

They did not pause another moment, but at a full gallop they dashed past the 
coach that was still stationary in the middle of the road, for the coachman had 
not yet summoned up sufficient courage to mount his box again and be off. 

The speed at which Duval and his two friends went made them look more like 
three apparitions than living men, and they were very soon quite out of sight of 
the coach. 

It would appear now, from the conduct of the strong force of mounted men that 
were coming by a short cut over the meadows, that they were well aware of the 
spot of ground upon which Duval and his comrades were stopping, and that their 
object had been to take them by surprise; for the moment the three highwaymen 
started off on such a gallop, the whole paity renewed its speed, and speedily got 
into the main road, through a gate that a countryman officiously opened for them. 

There they go!” cried the man. “ There they go—right away down the road. 
I was a'hiding, and seed ’em rob the coach—but I didn’t say nothing, in course.” 

“And why not?” shouted the foremost of the horsemen. 

“He! he!” laughed the countryman. “Why not? Ho! bo! That be a 
good joke. I beant a fool quite.” 

“Come on, my friends,” cried the foremost horseman, now, paying no further 
heed to the countryman’s protestations regarding his own wisdom, “ Come on! 
We must have them now. It may be a Ion/ chase, but they must give in at last. 
On—on !” 

With a cheer, for tbeir numbers gave them courage, the whole party now put 
their steeds to speed, and dashed on after Claude Duval and his friends on the 
high road. 

The principal disadvantage that the highwaymen now were under, consisted 
in the fact, that the whole c f that part cf the country in which they were had got 
gradually alarmed, and was cognisant of their presence somewhere or another 
about that spot. In every individual they saw an enemy, and, unfortunately, 
their course was towards London, and they were such a short distance from 
the metropolis, that thete was, in truth, every likelihood of meeting foes in front, 
as well as by being hotly pursue d by those behind. 

This was a state of tilings that, no doubt, would have appalled men more 
accustomed to face extraordinary dangers than were our friends ; but of all persons, 
they were the least likely to allow themselves to be beaten down by the 
difficulties of their present situation. 

After the hair-breadth escapes they had had from time to time, and the adven¬ 
turous kind of life they had led, we must not suppose that a trifle would 
subdue their spirits. 

Confident in the speed of their horses—confident in their own courage, they 
rode on, until an unexpected circumstance began to show Claude, that since speed 
would be much longer out of the question, and since force would not avail 
against so many foes, they must have recource to finesse to save themselves. 

The circumstance that altered the whole aspect of affairs was, that Claude found 
his horse beginning to fail him, and upon glancing to the ground, he saw that 
the wound the animal had received from the dung-fork, and which had looked to 
be so superficial, was bleeding profusely. 

“ Hold !” tie cried, and be drew up within as small a pace as be conveniently 
could. His two comrades shot past him for some distance before they could 
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stop their steeds, but they did so as soon as possible, and turned and came back 
to him. 

u For mercy's sake let us get on/* cried Jack. 44 Every moment now it most 
precious to us.” , 

“ It is,” said Dick. “What is the matter, Claude V* 

44 Everything. Look at my horse.” 

45 Good gracious!” cried Jack. 

Poor Jack was not exactly the man he was once, when he was upon the 
moment equal to any emergency ; but still he had some of the old spirit left in 
him, and he saw in a moment what was necessary to be done for the horse that 
was wounded. 

With a marvellous celerity, he tore open the vallise that was at his saddle- 
back and got out a bottle, from which he smeared a kind of white ointment on to 
his handkerchief. Then plucking from the road-side a handful of fine 'grass he 
made it aB flat as he could and placed it over the wound of the horse. The hand¬ 
kerchief then he placed over it, and the white composition that he had taken from 
the bottle caused the handkerchief to adhere so fast to the coat of the horse, 
that the poultice ©f grass was well kept on, and the bleeding stopped. 

“What was it?” said Claude. 

“A blood vessel,” said Jack, “that, no doubt, was grazed b$ the pitch-fork, 
and which would have given no trouble if the horse had had a night and a day to 
rest, but which has given way with the hard gailop he has had.” 

“ Ah! no doubt ” 

44 Mount and be off again,” said Dick, 

Clande put his foot in the stirrup, but the horse shook and hung its head, and 
he withdrew it again. 

44 It's of no use,” said Jack mournfully. “ The creature would go down with 
you the first step, Claude.” 

“Then we are in for it,” said Dick, “and no mistake. Hark! how those 
fellows are coming on. It’s like thunder.” 

44 Fly V’ cried Claude, 44 You two can save yourselves. I implore you do so. 
Leave me here. Good-by both of you. Be off.” 


CHAPTER CCLIV. 

THE HIGHWAYMEN HAVE TO ABANDON THEIR HORSES. 

u j UST gay that again, Claude,” said Dick, 44 that I may he sure of what you 
mean, my old friend, for I don’t exactly think it was you who aavised me to leave- 

a friend in distress.’* 

44 Nor I either,” said Jack. 

« Nay, but self-preservation is the first law of nature. I cannot go with you, 
so you must go without me.” 
u Not I.” 

“ Nor I; and as far as that goes, Claude, what is to hinder you from mounting 
my horse ? I don’t mean to say that the creature will carry double for many 
miles, or that it will make such good speed as when it has only one on its 
back; but it will go for a time.* 

“ I should only impede you, Dick.” ....... 

«« Claude, you impede us both now,” said Jack. 44 Is this fair to keep us here- . 

parleying with you, while our enemies are gaining on us at every step r” i 

Claude saw that if he were to persevere in his opposition he should run the j 
risk of sacrificing his two friends. He no longer hesitated, but managed to 

scramble up behind Dick. 

u That’s right,” said Jack; u now let us be off. 
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“: And abandon my gallant steed V 9 said Claude. “ Oh/that is, indeed, a pang 
to me. Stop, Dick. I will shoot it first It shall not fall into the hands of my 
enemies.* 

“ Hold!” said Jack. 14 Yon doa't know what you are saying, Claude. Do you 
think your enemies have any animosity against your horse ? Quite the contrary. 
They will take capital care of it, and who knows but you may recover it again V % 

“There is hope in that. Off and away, then V 9 

By this time their pursuers had made great progress, and the position of Duval 
and his friends became one of the most doubtful character. Nevertheless, they 
did gallop off, and Dick, seeing a turning to the right that appeared to lead 
somewhere among trees and fields, [took to it, for * he felt by the manner in 
which his horse plunged forward, that it could not long sustain both his weight 
and that of Claude’s. 

“ On—on !" cried Jack. “They see us, I do think/' 

^ Dick urged his. horse forward until they came to a little kind of brook, and 
then the creature made an attempt to leap it, and fell, throwing off both its riders, 
Claude was not hurt, but Diek was a little stunned. 

“ Oh,'this will be fatal 1” said Jack. 

“Not so," said Claude; “we have a few minutes yet that we can call our 
own. Yonder is a cottage. We must get in there for safety. I advise that we 
strip the horses of all their garniture, and turn them both into yon meadow. 
Who shall say that they are ours ? The officers will see them quietly grazing, 
and probably take no notice of them/' 

“ A good idea/' said Jack. 

On the moment, he began to carry the thought into operation. Dick was too 
much confused by his fall to know very well what they were about, and he 
allowed Claude to lead him to to the cottage, while Jack took the saddles and 
bridles from the horses, and hid them under the hedge, and then he turned both 
the animals into the field. 

“ You are not much hurt, Dick ?* said Claude. 

“ Oh, no—no l only a little tap on the head. The trees are not spinning round 
and round with me half so fast as they were a moment or two ago. I shall be 
all right soon/' 

“I am rejoiced to hear it." 

Jack soon came on at a quick pace behind them, and the sound of his feet 
had the effect of rather alarming Dick a little. He faced about hastily, saying— 

“ Your pistols, Claude—your pistols ! Where are they ? I hear some one 
coming/' 

4i It's only Jack. All’s right, Dick/' 

“Oh, Jack, is it? How confused I am still, to be sure. And where are our 
horses, old fellow ?" 

“ All safe.” 

“ Oh, well, if you say they are all safe, I know they are, and no mistake." 

“ On—on with you !" cried Jack, “ or we shall be seen." 

“This will do," said Claude, as he pushed open the door of the cottage, 
although at the time he did so he did not by any means feel sure that it would 
do, ana had a strong suspicion that they might have te fight for their lives yet. 

The cottage belonged to a labourer and his family. Fortunately, the only 

E ortion of the family that was at home was a girl of about twelve years of age ; 

ut the labourer and his wife were there, and they both started to their feet at 
the moment of the entrance of Claude and his friends. 

The man wa« smoking a pipe, and he called out— 

“ Hilloa 1 Who are you, I wonder ? You don't make much ceremony in 
coming into a man’s house, I take it/' 

“ Hush, Robert,” said the wife, “they are gentlemen." 

** Gentlemen be hanghed! I don't care. I pays my way, and since I 
have got the fifty'pounds my brother Bill left me, I don't care for nobody, not I." 
“ There is no safety here," said Dick. 
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“ Yes/’ said Claude. “ Let me manage the affair.” 

Advancing, then, to the man, Claude looked him steadily in the face, saying— 

“ Hark yon. my friend. I am Claude Duval, the highwayman, and these are 
two friends of mine. The officers are after us, and if you give ua up, you, will 
get a good reward—as much as five hundred pounds.” 

“ Five hundred pounds! Oh, won’t I !” 

“ No, you won’t.” 

“ What ?” 

tc 1 say you won’t, because if you do, your throat will oe cut by some friends of 
mine as soon as they can conveniently spare time to do it; but if you hide us 
from the officers, I will give you this bag of money. It contains the splendid 
booty for which we have got into this scrape—a thousand pounds.” 

“A thousand pounds!” cried the labourer, staggering back. 

“ Yes, a thousand pounds. Our lives are worth, to us, more than that sum ; 
but it is all we have with us—Hide us somewhere, and the money is yours.” 

“ Oh, won’t I !” 

“ That is right. There is not a moment to lose ” 

° Oh, Robert,” said the wife, “ where can you hide three men ?” 

“ In the dry well,” said the girl. 

“Ah, yes, that’s the very place,” said the labourer. “Come this way, and I’ll 
defy the devil himself to find you. Perhaps you won’t like the place, though V* 

“ We will tell you that when we see it.” 

The man led the way to the back garden of his cottage, and showed Claude 
and his friends a dry well of about twelve feet only in depth, down which they 
could jump with ease, and which would just about hold them standing 
together. 

<# Now, 1 tell you what,’ said the labourer, “ you three get in there, and I’ll 
let down an old piece of tarpaulin on to your heads, and above that ag tin I’ll 
throw some straw and garden litter; and if that don't hide yon, the deuce 


* * • % m 

is m it. 


“ Don’t smother us,* 5 said Dick. 

“ Oh, never fear, you’ll get air enough.” > 

“ Hark!’’ said Jack. “ Do you hear the horses’ feet in the lane V* 

They all listened, and they heard a loud voice say— 

“ Let a couple of men, with their fire-arms ready, stand by that stile, and 
another two of them keep guard at the beginning of the lane.” 

“ Quick—quick!. In with you,” said the labourer. 

The friends no longer hesitated, but got into the old dry well. The piece of 
tarpaulin was let down upon their heads, and the litter was thrown upon it. 
The weight was nothing, hut the concealment was perfect. 

“ Claude,” whispered Dick. 

“Yes—yes. Are you all right, now, Dick?” 

“ Oh, yes, yes ; but, J say, the parson’s bag of dummies will do good service 
yet, won't it ?” 

“ Capitall” 

“ Oh, don’t talk,” said Jack ; “and don’t you be laughing, Dick. How can 

you 

“ Oh, but it is such a capital thing.” 

“Hush! Oh, hush!” : 

The attention of the whole three of them was now directed to a scene of great 
confusion that took place in the cottage. It was quite evident that the pursuers 
were impressed w.th the idea that the three highwaymen had sought shelter 
there, and that they were in some hiding place about the little building. The 
labourer was expostulating, the officers were screaming, and occasionally the 
shrill voice of the woman protesting w T ere heard above the other sounds. 

• ri Do you want to knock my place down ?’ 5 said the labourer. €t What is the 
use of banging the walls of my little bit of a crib at that rate, I should like to 
know ?” 
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« Oh, you ruffians I” shouted the woman, tc what do you mean by it? Do 
you think that Heaven knows how many highwaymen can get under a chair, or 
up the chimnev ? Perhaps you had better look in the flower-tub, or the tea- 
caddy for them." ^ 

“There’s my silver thimble up stairs/' said the daughter; “ would you like to 
look inside that for them V' 

*• They are here—they must be here!’' cried a voice. “They can't disappear 
underground 1” r 

“ I don’t know that/' whispered Dick. 

“ Hush !—oh, hush !” 

At this moment, a party of the officers sallied out into the garden, and began to 
look about them with rage and disappointment, for there was positively no percep- 
! tible hiding-place in it. 

“ Confound you, where are they }*' cried one. 

“ How should I know.’* 

“Do you mean, now, to tell us that a party of rascals did not a little while 
ago rush into your cottage, without even so much as asking your leave to 
do so r 

“ Why, if you came to that, they did." 

” Ah, now it is coming out, is it ? Upon my word, you are a pretty fellow ! 
And so, you admit that a set of vagabonds did make a rush into your cottage V 
Oh, yes." 

“ Ah—good ! Hilloa, friends, come round and listen to this fellow’s confession; 
He is getting a little atarmed now, I take it, and is about to tell the truth at 
last. Let me interrogate him." 

The officers collected around the labourer; and he who thought he was very 
successfully getting the truth out of him, continued— 

“ Do you admit that, a little while ago, a party of men broke into your cottage 
in a violent manner?" 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“ Ah, well, that is something. Oh, I knew we should get it from him by a 
little perseverance—I have experience in such cases. Now, my friend, you are 
adopting a very prudent course, v- hat did those men say to you when they came 
into your cottage a little while ago?" 

*• I was smoking my pipe.” 

“ Yes, yes ; well, go on.” 

“ And they pushed open the door, and in they came." 

*[ And what did they say ? that is the print.” 

'* Oh. you ought to know, for you spoke first. You know very well what you 
said. It was,— 4 Hilloa ! is there any highwaymen here?’ or something of that 
‘ sort.” 


“ You villain !" 

“ Lor, what for ? You asked me if any rascals had broken into my cottage, aud 
I couldn't gainsay you, for only five minutes ago that was just what you all did. 
It’s the honest truth ; and Dm only quite astonished that you should think I 
meant to say no to it,” . 

The ( fficer was in such a rage at being thus tricked, that he could not find 
words in which to convey his indignation. He stamped and swore, to ihe great 
amusement of his comrades, who were quite willing to have a lau a h at his ex¬ 
pense. aud then one of them said, in a loud voice,— 

“ It’s clear enough, if those we have been after have been here, that they are 
now gone again. There isn’t a hiding-place for a cat in the whole premises, that 
I can see." 


“ What’s this ?" said another, approaching the well. 

“ Why, we make that into a kind of litter-bin,” said the labourer ; “but if 
you like. I’ll fork it all out." 

“ Oh, no—no.” r 

The officers now collected in a knot, and whispered to each other. The con- 
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sultation was anything but satisfactory, and was rather a lamentation over their 
non-success in finding the highwaymen, whom they had actually traced to that 
spot, and who then had disappeared as completely as though they had 
vanished into thin air like ghosts. The whole affair was quite inexplicable, for, 
although, in consequence of that cottage being the only one upon the spot, the 
officers thought it more than probable Claude and his friends had taken refuge 
there, yet they felt quite satisfied that now there they were not. 

Yet the principal officer made one last appeal to the labourer. 

“ Listen to me, my good friend, 1 ’ he said. You have had your joke, and there's 
an end of that, and now let os proceed to business. If you can take us to where 
we shall find those whom we seek, here is a twenty pound note at your service/’ 
Don't 1 wish I could 1” 

“ I’ll make it fifty pounds. Come, now, that will do, won’t it?” 

“ How can you go on aggravating a poor man with your twenty and your fifty 
j pound notes, in such a wayjj? It’s enough to unsettle a fellow for life, that it is. 

I don’t know, I tell you, anything about the men.’’ 

“ Now, my fine fellow, listen to me. The principal person that we seek is 
no other than Claude Duval.” 

“ What, the great highwayman ?” 

/ c You may call him great if you like, but we consider him only a notorious 
criminal, for whom the gallows is waiting, and if you can tell us where to lay 
hands upon him, here is a hundred pound note you shall have.” 

“Oh, gracious! do you want to drive a fellow mad? Why, I'd give up my 
own father for half the money.” 

<c Very well: good day.” 

With an astonishing abruptness, the officers left the cottage. They now felt 
pretty well satisfied that the labourer really knew nothing, and that they must 
have made a mistake in supposing that Claude and his two friends had entered ! 
the cottage; and yet that they were still somewhere close about the spot, they 
could not doubt, for that they had entered the lane, and were not come out of it, 
was a fact that it would have required a deal of evidence to induce them to doubt. 

The officers collected together in the lane, and took serious counsel with each 
other, as to what should, or what could be next done. He who was the principal 
among them, spoke,— 

“ There is some trick in it,” he said, a that’s quite clear, and the only way in 
which we shall find it out will be by watching. There’s some hiding-place here.- 
abouts, that we might be months seeking for, and then never discover ; but they 
must come out of it some day.” 

“ The horses, too,” said one, u that’s one of the most singular parts of the whole 
affair to me, for, beyond the one horse that we have got hold of, and which they 
abandoned because it was hurt, we have seen nothing of the others.” 

Even as this was spoken, Dick’s and Jack’s horses were quietly nibbling at 
the young gr^ss within his sight; but so natural did it seem for horses to be in a 
meadow, that he never suspected they belonged to the highwaymen. Had the 
cattle not been divested of their harness, of course there would have been imrne* 
diate suspicion ; but as it was, they created none. 

“ Now, listen to me,” said the principal officer, u I have a proposition to make 
to you all.” 

The others listened attentively. 

“ ^ propose that one of you get gently up into a tree, and there wait while all 
the rest of us trot off as though we had given the affair up as a bad job alto, 
gether. We must go above a mile, when we will turn round, and come very 
quietly back, and keep under the hedge at the top ©f the lane. The one who 
will be in the tree can then, if he sees anything of the highwaymen, fire a pistol, 
which will be a signal to us to push on.” 

“ That will do/ said the others. 

. “ Very good. Now, which of you will go into the tree?” 

This was a question that seemed to be much easier asked than answered; and 
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after considerable contention among them, it was settled by drawing lots, and 
the one that it fell upon to go upon the troublesome and dangerous duly, looked 
as grim as possible about it. 

“ Well, if I must I must/' he said : “ so here goes.’' 

With these words he commenced climbing a tall chestnut tree in the lane. 
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THE LABOURER’S DAUGHTIR APPP.IS-S THE THREE PRIES DS OP LARGER, 


CHAPTER CCLV. 

SHOWS HOW CLAUDE ESCAPED AND MET WITH A STRANGE ADVENTURE. 

It was quite evident that the officer upon whom the lot had fallen to keep 
watch in the tree, was anything but pleased with his position, perched up in its 
branches. 
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u I say, 5 he cried. “ Hilloa 1” 

<* What now?” said he who was in command of the party. 

“ Why, I only wish to call your attention to the fact, that I am a nice mark 
for a pistol bullet here, if Duval should take it into his head to fire at me.* 

“ Oh, you keep quiet and you will be all right.” 

"Shall I?” , ^ 

Ci Of course you will. If you don't fire at him, he won t fire at you ; and 11 
he should take it into his head to do so, you know you have all the chance of 
escaping the bullet, by its hitting against some of the branches of the tree.' 

“ Yes, that's a comfort." 

The other officers who had escaped the duty, and who, until the lots were 
being drawn, had looked rather serious over the affair, for fear it should come to 
their chance to have the onerous post, now seemed quite amused at the dolorous 
liaht in which their comrade viewed the affair, and they were all on the laugh. 

°"Now, let us be off,” said the principal officer, “ and, no doubt, Martin will 
be able to give vs some information soon. Good-by, Martin.” 

“ Oh, good-by ! Are you going ?* 

‘‘ Yes—yes.” . 

" Very well. Perhaps you will remember me in your prayers/ 

They all laughed at this ; but Martin did not seem to see the remotest joke 
in it at all. When they galloped off, which they did purposely with as much 
clatter as they could, poor Martin looked down from "his perch in the tree as dis¬ 
consolately as might be. 

“ Umph !” he said; ‘‘it’s all very well for a fellow to be perched ur> here to 
aive notice when there’s anything going on below; but I rather think if I do, 
that Claude Duval and his friends will not be very particular how they will have 
a pop at me with their pistols.” 

Full of this idea, Mr. Martin got up a little higher into the tree, and shielded 
himself as well as he could from the possibility of being seen from below; but 
still he considered that if he gave the alarm by firing a pistol, that that wouid be 
1 quite a sufficient indication of his whereabouts in the tree, to draw down upon 
him all the danger that he so much dreaded from the highwaymen. 

With a shake of the head he said— 

“ 1 will take a thought of it before they get me to fire a pistol here. Xt l 
think it is a tolerably safe move to do so, why 1 will; but if I don't, why I won't, 

that’s all.” , . , 

With this highly prudent resolution, which was so very much against the pro¬ 
bability of his "giving the alarm his comrades anxiously expected, Mr. Martin, 
more for the sake of his own safety than from any ardent desire to come into 
collision with Claude Duval and his friends, kept what might be called a very 
particularly bright look-out. 

« i don't see anything,” he said, “ and I'll be hanged if I hear anything 
either. Perhaps, after all, they are off. Well, 1 shan’t wait above half an hour 
here, i’ll oe hanged if 1 do.” 

While the officers were making their disposition of affairs, in order yet to give 
themselves a chance of capturing Duval and his party, the labourer went into 
his cottage again, and sat down very calmly with his wife, while he smoked, and 

tried to look as if nothing were the matter. 

The fact is, that he fully expected the officers would be upon the look-out atter 
bis proceedings, for that they still had a s:rong. suspicion of his knowledge of the 
hidiag piace of Duval, he was quite acute enough to suppose. 

<1 Mfffe,” he said, “ what shall we do r” 

<< What do you mean, Robert^ 5 

“ Shall we give them up even now, and get what we can, or shall we yet chance 

it for the thousand . - 

«< Ob, father,” said the young girl, ** it would be very cruel, besides very un¬ 
fair, to give them up now.” ._ 
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‘ c You hold your tongue, you young hussy, will you? I don’t want you to 
; sky anything about it. "Who asked your opinion, I should like to know V* 

, Thus rebuffed, the girl hung.down her head, and shrunk to the farther 'end 
of the cottage. The labourer tapped the ashes out of his pipe upon the top bar 
. of the little grate, and then he said— u**. 

“ What do you think of it, wife l You don’t speak.” ' | r 

cc A thousand pounds is a very large sum, Robert.” 

, ° it is.”' * - # 

“It's almost enough to take one’s breath away to hear speak of it, and it 
would make us for ever, I rather think, wouldn’t it, Robert ? Why, we^should 
never know how to get through it. 5 ’ 

Ha !-r-ha ! it would be easy enough got through. But that ain’t]the question, 
after all. The thing is, what are we to do ?” 

“ Why, take the money.” 

( <r But the confounded police are on the look-out, I think.” -i 

“And what can they do, Robert?” 

e< Well, I don't know. Not much, I should say. Of course, they can take a 
fellow' up for haibouring a felon ; but, then, if one is put to a little inconvenience, 
a-Thousand pounds is capital pay for that. Where's the girl gone?” •« 

‘‘Out into the lane, I think.’ 5 

Cs Call her back. I don’t half like her interfering in the matter.” r 

The woman went to the cottage door, and called the girl back, and she came 
with fright in her looks. . : 

<f Oh, mother, mother, there is a man in the old chestnut tree. I saw his foot 
just now!” 

“ Well, mv dear, it's one of the officers, no doubt; but never you mind, it’s 
no great mat f er to us. You go into your own little bed-room, and be quiet, 
that's the best thing you can do, while your father and I settle this affair.” 

“ Yes, mother; but, you know, it wouldn't be fair to give them up to the 
officers, now, would it ?’ 5 

“ Be off with you, do. If your father hears you going on at this rate, and 
once gets angry, I don’t know what he might not do to you ; so go away at once, 
will you V 1 - 

A lively fear of her father seemed to come over the girl at once, and she has¬ 
tened off and got out of his sight, while the woman went into the cottage front- 
room to inform her husband of what the girl had seen. 

“ That’s just what 1 expected,” he said. “ They will hover about the place, 
and think to find out something yet.’ 5 
“And what will you do, Robert?” 

“ I’m nonplussed, wife.” 

“Then, Robert, if you are nonplussed, it isn’t at all likely that any one else 
will know what to do.” 

“ Well, I reckon, l am rather a clever fellow, I must say ; but yet there are 
circumstances, you know, wife, that bother even a clever fellow. You know 
that, though I now have to work, or at the least had to work till lately, when the 
fifty pounds was left us, I was a tradesman once ; and if it hadn't been for my 
hard-hearted creditors, who would insist upon being paid, I should have t done 

very well, indeed.’ 5 _ _ 

“ Not a doubt of it, Robert.” * Ty: ' r ’ 

“ But it wasn’t to be ; and so, you see, with all my cleverness, I was forced 
to come and live here, the more’s the pity. But touching these three men in the 
well, I—Oh, Lord, what's that ?” 

“ Is all right ?” said Claude, as he suddenly popped his head into the cottage 
from the back-door of it. 

* ( Oh, dear, have you got out of the well?” 

“ To be sure. Why, you hardly supposed we were going to stay’tbere one 
moment longer than was absolutely necessary? We would rather, I can assure 
you, let well alone.” 


r- 
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*• The officers are quite gone, then/’ said the labourer, giving a wink to his 
wife to say nothing about the man in the chestnut tree. 44 They are off at last, 
and you are safe.” 

‘We heard the sound of their horses* feet, or we should not have left our 
secure retreat, I assure yon. Come on, Jack and Dick. All's clear now, and 
safe.” 

Oh, so safe, 5 ' said the man of the cottage; 4C and I only hope, gentlemen, 
you won't forget your promise.” 

44 It's a large sum,” said Duval, as he took out the bag that he had got from 
the parson. 44 It is, I may say, (i very large sum ; but, yet, as I promised you 
it, you are entitled to it.” 

44 There's one thing,” said the labourer, rising, “that I think you ought to 
promise me, and that is, that if you happen to be taken, after leaving my place, 
you will ray nothing about this money; for if you do, the law will come down 
upon us for it.” 

44 Of course it will; but you may make your mind easy about that. If we are 
taken, it will go hard with us, and it would not do us one farthing’s worth of good 
to deprive you of the money; so you may keep it so far as we are concerned.’ 

“ Then I'll hide it at once. Wife, get me a chisel.” 

The wife brought him a powerful chisel, with which he got up easily one of 
the flat red tiles with which the cottage was floored, and scooping a hole, he 
said— 

44 Now give me the bag.” 

44 There it is,” said Claude.§T* 4 It is a large sum, but what is money without 
one*s life V* 

l* What, indeed ?” said the labourer, as quite complacently he conveyed the bag 
into the hole in the floor, and replaced the tile over it. 


CHAPTER CCLVI. 

THE REFUGE IN THE OLD MANOR-HOUSE, AND ITS RESULTS. 

If the man at the cottage had been only half such a clever fellow as he 
thought himself to be, he would have looked into the bag first, before.he con¬ 
veyed it so snugly into the hole in the floor, and then he would have found- 
out that it was anything but gold that he was so cleverly hiding ; but he did, 
not, and Duval could only congratulate himself, that, after all, the parson’s mock 
bag of money had turned out to be so serviceable. 

“ Now then,” he said, 44 my friend, we will leave you.” 

44 I wish you luck,” said the man. 

Probably of the two he would much rather that Claude and his friends should 
not be taken ; but still as he was-paid he did not care much about it. If he had 
cared a straw, he would have told them of the man in the tree; but upon that 
subject he kept silent. His great object was to get the large sum they pro¬ 
mised him, and then to get them out of the cottage. 

When the door closed upon them he was quite delighted ; he sat down to laugh. 
While he is so laughing, we will accompany our friends to the outside of the- 
cottage. 

44 Done !” said Duval, as he looked smilingly at his two friends, 44 that fellow* 
with all his rascality and all his cupidity, is done.” 

u He is,” said Jack, 44 but let us get our horses as quicllv as we can now, and 
be off. ,# ^ . 

At this moment something hit Duval on the head. It was a little pebble, 
and upon looking up to see where it came from, he observed the labourers 
daughter at the upper window of the cottage, for there was a room, or rather 
a kind of loft, above the sittmg-room, in which she usually slept. 
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The girl placed her finger upon her lips to signify that he was not to speak, 
and then she threw out to him a little piece ©f paper, upon which was written— 

11 Thare his a man hin the highest chestnut tree.” 

44 Ah,” said Claude, 44 this is news worth having. Look at this, Jack, and you 
too,-Dick. We have to thank the girl for this. 1 ' 

He looked up to the window, but she was gone. 

44 A man in the che6inut-tree,” said Jack. 44 The biggest chestnut-tree. Where 
is that V* 

44 In the lane, 4 * whispered Dick. ** Hush! I see the branches of it now, and 
there cannot be a doubt but that this is a fair enough warning to us of dinger. 
What is to be done now V 1 

Claude considered for a moment or two, and then he said— 

4 * You two go and get the horses; I will settle with this gentleman in the tree. 
No doubt he is placed there to give an alarm to his friends, who are not far off. I 
see our position quite well now, and I shall look upon his conduct as that of a 
spy. It will be hard, indeed, if I can’t hit a man in a tree with one of my 
pistols. Get the hones quickly.” 

4t It is our only resource,” said Dick. 44 Come along, Jack,” 

Dick and Jack made what haste they could to the meadow where the horses 
were grazing, and Claude went to the tree, about which there could be no mistake, 
as it was double the size of any othfr that grew around it. 

As he neared it, he saw the branches at one spot shake a little, and that con¬ 
vinced him that the information he had had from the girl was perfectly well 
founded. 

Whether or not the labourer had deceived him, he could not take Hpon himself 
to say, nor did he care much at that moment, as he had too much else to 
think of. 

Taking a pistol from his pocket, he with great deliberation pointed it at the 
tree, and took a steady .aim. 

44 Hold 1” cried the officer from amid the branches. 44 Don’t fire, Claude Duval, 
whatever you do, I know you very well. If you fire, you will have all my 
comrades upon you, for a pistol discharged is to be the signal, and I don't want 
to throw away my life that you may be hanged. You be quiet, and I will, so 
I hope you will listen to reason.” 

Duval laughed. 

4i Certainly, my friend,” he said, 44 1 never throw away a shot, and I always 
do listen to reason.” 

44 I thought you would, Duval; you can he off all right with your friends, now, 
for the others won’t gallop up till they hear a pistol shot, and I won’t fire one till 
they can’t do you much harm,” 

44 You will excuse me, my friend,” said Duval; 44 but I shall he much the 
better pleased if you drop your pistols to the foot of the tree now.” 

44 Oh, but they may go off in falling.” 

44 No, von can shake out the priming.” 

44 Well but-” . S' 

44 Oh, I see you are full of excuses, so our treaty is at an end.* 

' Claude again levelled his pistol. 

44 Hold! You won’t hear what I have to say,” cried the officer. 44 1 was only 
going to remark that if my brother-officers found that I was without my pistols, 
they would suspect what of all things I would wish to conceal from them, 
namely, that you and I had met.” 

44 If that is all, you may make yourself easy. I will leave your pistols at the 
foot of the tree, so that you can get them when you descend.” 

44 That’ll do. Here they are.” 

Down came one pistol, and then the other, and Claude was satisfied that the 
officer’s fears were quite sufficient to induce him to keep faith with him. It took 
only a moment or two to take the charge from the pistols, and then Claude threw 
them to the foot of thentree, saying— 
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5 " There are your arms. You will find them all right, And if you keep your o wn 
secret, no one need ever know to your detriment that you and I have had this 
little bit of conversation.” 

"It’s not likely I'll tell, Duval, if you don't; and, of course, though I don't 
deny that I am bound to arrest you if I can* yet I am not such a goose as to 
throw away my life for it.” 

"Far from being a goose,* said Claude, with a laugh, “I look upon you as' 
a very sensible man, indeed, I assure you. Ah ! here are my friends with our 
cattle.” 

At this juncture, Dick and Jack made their appearance with the two horses, 
and Jack said to Claude— 

“ Dick’s horse, I do believe, although it is a few inches higher than mine, ds 
less able to bear your extra weight than mine is. You had better mount 
behind me.’' 

“ Why, no, Jack,” said Claude, drily. "The fact is, that fastened by the 
bridle to a gate a little lower down the road, I can see a horse.’' 

“ Oh, that’s mine,” cried the officer in the tree. 

"You mean it was yours,” said Claude. " It is mine now.” 

“ Don’t take it. I'm a ruined man, if you take the horse. I only borrowed 
it, and it’s worth forty pounds if it’s worth a halfpenny. Oh, Claude, don’t take 
that horse whatever you do. I’m a man with a family, and what are they to do 
for victuals if you take the horse ?” 

“ Why, you don’t mean to say,” said Claude, "that you feed your children on 
horse-flesh, do you?” 

" Oh, dear !—Oh, dear !—There it comes.” 

Jack had gone to the gate that Claude had indicated, and fetched the efficer's 
horse, to the immense chagrin of chat individual, who kept up, now, quite a lament 
of groans upon the subject. 

" Hark you, my friend,” said Claude Duval; •* you or some of your party shot 
or injured my horse, and I was forced to leave him behind ; so this is but a fair 
exchange and no robbery. I wou d rather have my own.” 

" Come—oh, come,” said Jack. “ Come, Claude. Every moment that we 
linger here is fraught with danger.” 

"But, I tell you, I borrowed the horse of Mr. Stanhope,” cried the officer, 
" and I—Oh, they are gone !” 

Claude and his friends went offiat a sharp canter, and the officer was left in 
the tree lamenting. 

Ihe route that the highwaymen took was, naturally enough, the very reverse 
of that which they had heard the officers take, and they soon came to the end 
of the lane, which terminated in a gate leading ido the meadows. 

Such a petty obstacle as a gate was not very likelv to s'op the career of such 
personages as Claude Duval and his two friends. Jack jumped the gate at once, 
but Dick, after the fall.that his horse had had, did not like to risk him in a leap 
just then. 

Duval was about putting his horse at the gate, but Jack cried out to him— 

" Don’t try it, Claude, with a horse you know nothing about. He may not 
be able to do.it.” 

“ I think he can,” said Duval. " Don’t you baulk me again, Jack/ 

" Well—well, I warn you.'* 

" Thank you. If I break my neck, you may depend that I won’t blame you for 
it, Jack.” 

IVith these words, Duval rode his horse at the gate, and to his great gratifica¬ 
tion, the creature went over it in beautiful style. 

" Forty.pounds,” cried Duval, " did he say this horse was worth ? Why, it 
would be a good eighty pounds that would be required to buy him, I take it; he 
is a famous hunter.” 

“ Capital—-oh, capital,” said Jack. " I never did see a creature take a leap in 
better style. I do believe he would go over anything/ 
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These words were scarcely out of Jack's mouth, when from a little pathway 
that was close by the side of a hedge that formed a continuation of the fence of 
the field, there rushed a young lady, who, clinging at once to the bridle of Claude 
Duval’s horse, cried in frantic accents— 

* c He has come—he has come at last! Oh, God ! Yes, he has come ! Here 
he is ! I know the horse, and I know him ! Oh, he has come at last, in answer 
to my prayers!'* 

Duval was perfectly tbunderstricken at this sudden appeal to him, and at the 
appearance of the young lady, who had rushed forward so very unexpectedly, 
that she might have been an apparition for all he knew to the contrary. Jack 
and Dick, too, looked quite paralyzed with astonishment, and for the space of time 
in which you might have counted twelve, not one of the three of them could 
speak a word. 

44 Yes—yes,” added the young lady. “ At last—at last I shall die happy- 
very happy, now that he has come. Do I not know the horse ? Oh, yes. It is 
—it is my Stanhope !” 

“Stanhope!” said Claude. 

Ci Yes—yes. You know that you promised to come long ago; and now that 
you are here, the circle of friends that have been walking out with me, and 
jeering and gibbering at me for so long, have all taken to flight. Ha, ha, ha ! 1 
am happy, now, for you have come !” 

“ I am all amazement,” said Claude. 

4 ‘ Father—father !” shrieked the young lady, in a voice that echoed again 
through the meadow. “ Father, he is come—oh, he is come !” 

“ She is mad,” said Dick. 

“ Quite mad/’ said Jack. 

The young lady paid no attention to these remarks, but kept calling “ Father !” 
until an elderly gentleman, with a lady about his own age, made their appearance 
in gieat haste and agitation. 


CHAPTER CCLVII. 

CLAUDE OFFICIATES AT A MARRIAGE, AND TAKES LEAVE OF THE BRIDE. 

The elderly lady and gentleman were Loth evidently in very great grief, and 
the lady cried out— 

“Oh, Emma—Emma, do come home. How is it that you are here with 
strangers ? Come home, do, my dear child.” 

gt No, mother—no,” cried the girl. “ This is Stanhope. He said he would 
come and marry me. He swore that he would, and you have nearly driven me 
mad among you by saying that he would not: and lo ! here he is.” 

‘‘Alas—alas !” said the old gentleman. 

“ This will kill me,” said the old lady. “Oh, gentlemen, how came you to 
encounter this poor young creature? You can well see that her wits are gone. 
I pray you leave her to us at once." 

“ No—no,” shrieked the girl, clinging to Claude's horse in such a way, that 
he was afraid to move for lear the animal should trample upon her feet. “No 
—no, I tell you this is Stanhope who said he would come and marry me.” 

** What a dreadful delusion !” said the father. 

At that moment it flashed across the mind of Duval that the officer had said 
the horse was borrowed from a gentleman of the name oi Stanhepe, and he felt 
quite sure that it was the sight of the animal, which she no doubt well knew, 
that had induced the poor crazed girl to mistake Claude for the real owner of it. 

The father tried to force her from her hold of the bridle of the horse, but she 
only uttered the most piercing shrieks, and called upon Duval, in the name of 
, Stanhope, to protect her. 
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“ Sir,” said Claude to the father,“ come round to the other side of the horse I 
that I may speak to you. It is quite evident that this girl must be soothed, not 
cowed in any way.” 

“ But alas! sir,” said the father, as he stepped round to the other side of the 
horse, (i what can I do V* 

“ She mistakes me for Mr. Stanhope.’* 

1 “ It seems so, sir; and yet you are not much like him; he is a much fairer man 

ji than you. It is his heart only that is black.’* 
j! “ Is he so bad ?” 

“ He was the ruin ofthat young girl, and you see, from the remains of her beauty, 
what she might have been. Under the solemn promise of marriage he effected 
her rain. Her intellect has given way with the full knowledge of hi3 perfidy, 
and her mad idea now is that he will yet come to marry her. My son has met 
him in a duel, and wounded him so that he is laid up now, and richly he deserves 
the suffering that he no doubt endures. You see, sir, that we can do no more 
now but suffer.” 

“Understand me, now," said Duval, “ that I do not know this Mr. Stanhope, 
and, to my knowledge, never set eyes upon him; hut I can well understand how 
it is that your daughter, in her crazed intellect, has mistaken me for him, as this 
is his horse.” 

“ This his horse ?” 

“ Yes, sir; but don’t run away with an idea that I am a friend to this Mr. 
Stanhope. I borrowed the horse of one who borrowed it of him, that is all, I give 

you inv \iord of honour that it is so.” 

• 

“lam satisfied, sir, and do not doubt you ; but it is a most unfortunate thing 
that she should chance to meet you upon this horse.” 

“ Be not too ha'sty, sir, in coming to that conclusion.” 

“ How can I help it, sir ? If you have any power over her imagination, by the j 
fancy that she has of your being Mr. Stanhope, let me beg of you to exercise it 
at once by urging her to go home.” 

£< I will try it. Emma 1’’ 

“ Yes, Charles, yes. Oh, it is he !” 

“ I am coming up to the house. Pray go on with your mother.” 

“Oh, yes, anything you wish. We shall be married soon. Oh, God, what 
joy this is! They all said you would not come, but I knew you would, Charles ; , 
and you have come to prove your own truth and constancy.” 

“Yes, yes, Emma. Go on with your mother.” 

With a look of the most quiet obedience, she now placed her arm in that of 
her mother’s, and allowed herself to be led off. 

“Is she really so tractable ?” said Duval. 

“Quite the reverse,” said the father, as he turned aside to dash the tears from 
his eyes. “ Oh, Heaven, is there no thunderbolt to reach the head of the villain 
who destroyed my child ?” 

“Listen to me, sir,” said Duval, who truly pitied both the girl and her parents. 

“ It is quite clear that this scoundrel, named Stanhope, will never come to redeem 
the promises he has made to your child.’* 

“ Never—Never 1” 

“And it is equally clear, that if he does not come, she will continue in this 
desperate state of mental disease.” 

“ She will be worse, much worse now, after you are gone, I dread to meet 
her again.” 

“ Then let me advise. The only thing that I can see, is for you to make her 
believe that I still really am the Mr. Stanhope she takes me for. Let me marry 
her.* 


“ Marry her ?’* 

" Yes, in a sham way, you know; one of my friends will personate the parson 
and perform the ceremony, immediately after which, I will tell her that I have an 
appointment in London, so that I must leave her. You can then, when I am 
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gone, tell her that I am in the army, and unexpectedly ordered abroad. After that 
you can choose your own opportunity of telling her that I am dead, and, of 
course, she will feel grief, but how much better will that be than her present 
state . 55 

The father looked thoughtful. 


<-f\ e • 



CLAUDE MEETS WITH AN ADVENTURE WITH A POOR MANIAC. 


# “ Come, sir.” sa d Duval tc I propose ail this to \ou out of pity to the young 
girl, as 1 do, from my heart, think that it will have ihe effect of changing the 
whole current of her thoughts, and probably of entirely recovering her from the 
state she is now in.” 

' It is feasible.” 

c ‘ It is, indeed, to my thinkirg; and an} thing is wor:h the trying, in a medicinal 
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point of view, that promises for her an amendment of her present sad state, do 
you not think ?” j 

“ Oh, yes.” 

‘'Then, try it, sir. Do not hesitate. It is true that I am a stranger to you, 
but if I can be of such service to that poor, afflicted girl, I shall feel that it was 
a happy chance that brought me upon Mr, Stanhope’s hors# to this spot. 

i( Sir/’ said the father, f< I must own to you that I feel a kind of repugnance 
to this plan.” 

" I do not wonder at it; but the case is so singular, and so distressing, that 
I have been induced to make you the offer that I have, with a view to saving you 
from further evil; but if it should still continue, upon reflection, to be repugnant 
to you, I have but to take my leave/’ 

“ Oh, no—no, do not go. Allow me to speak to her mother upon the subject, 
before I give you my final answer.” 

“ I think that is only what ought to be done.” 

“Then, sir, will you be so good as to accompany me to my house, now, and I 
can only say, that whether your proposal, which I feel is dictated in all kindness, 
be acceded to or not, I shall feel always grateful to you for having made it.” 

“Do not think of that/' said Duval, “I make it from sheer and genuine 
sympathy with that poor afflicted young thing,” 

This was strictly true, and the tone in which Claude said it, was enough to 
convince any one of his real sincerity of purpose. 

t€ Is it asking too much, sir,” said the old gentleman, “ for me to ask your 
name, and who you are ?” 

“Iam a gentleman/’ said Duval, “ and if you will permit me to preserve an 
incognito, I would rather do it than impose upon you by telling you that I am 
what I am not/’ 

“ Very well, sir; I have no light to pry into your name, or your condition in 
life. Will your two friends likewise accompany us ?” 

“ If you please.” . j 

There was no need to explain to Jack or Dick the affair, for they had both been 
sufficiently near at hand to hear it all, so that they followed Claude and the old 
gentleman across the meadow to the house, the chimneys of which they could 
just see peeping up from among the trees of a garden that was close at hand. 

Claude dismounted, and slung the bridle of his new horse ov«r his arm, as he , 
walked by the side of the old gentleman ; and it was quite evident that the latter ; 
was getting each moment more and more charmed by the manner of his new ac¬ 
quaintance. 

i ( Ah, sir,” he said, <s I suspect that in not telling me your name and station 
you are concealing from me rank, and, perhaps, nobility, instead of anything that 
can be discreditable to you.” 

Pray permit me to be silent upon that head,” said Claude. et It may happen 
that at some future time we may meet, and then you may know me in my proper 
character. Until that time shall come, allow me to be your unknown friend.” 

“ Certainly, sir, at your pleasure ; and I can only say, that be you whom you 
may, my feelings of gratitude towards you will suffer no diminution whatever/’ 

By this time they reached a garden gate that led from the meadow into the 
well-kept grounds of the house, and it was quite evident to Claude, that the 
owner of the place must be a man of some worth, for it was extremely well 
and trimly kept. 
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CHAPTER CCLVIII. 

CLAUDE HAS TO LEAVE THE MANOR-HOUSE IN A HURRY. 

We have not yet had time to do more than hint at the personal appearance of j 
the young lady who, in that sad eclipse of the intellect under which she laboured, 1 
mistook Duval for the greatest, and, we may say, the only enemy she had ever had 
upon earth. ^ ( 

She was not above nineteen years of age, of the most delicately fair com- 
, plexion that Claude had ever seen. Her hair was of that sunny auburn, 
which is really auburn, and not the sandy apology for that colour which is 
usually *so called. Her exes were of the most beautiful and liquid blue that 
imagination could picture, and although her figure was a trifle small for a con¬ 
noisseur in female beauty, it was yet so exquisitely graceful, that no wonder 
Claude, with his appreciation of female beauty, was at once charmed and dis¬ 
tressed. 

j ‘ He was charmed at tke sight of such a piece of feminine loveliness, and he was 
distressed to think how that once glorious gift of reason that had lighted up all 
those charms had fled. 

Jack and Dick both felt the warmest sympathy for the young girl, and they 
were quite willing to run some personal risk, if it would but in any way conduce 
to her welfare. 

The house was an old-fashioned one, with a great number of odd corners 
and quaint gable-ends to it, and the windows were in many places of the old- 
fashioned diamond-shape panes, that are now so completely obsolete, except 
when they are purposely used to imitate the architecture of a former age. 

“ You have a charming old place here/ 1 said Claude to the father. 

Alas—no ! It was once charming, but now all their beauties have but 
the effect of adding to our distress, for we recollect what was their appreciation by 
our darling, who »o us is as one of the dead.” 

f ‘ Do not despair ; you should recollect that this madness of hers is not the 
result of a disease, but of a powerful sad impression that has been made upon 
the mind. Such is the kind of insanity that is curable.” 

“ You really think so, sir?” 

“ I do, indeed.” 

“ Those are words of comfort. I should not know how to make enough of 
you if by this plan that you propose you should succeed in restoring my child 
i to something like serenity.” 

g( Try it, sir. If it fail in doing so, it at the least has the negative gratification 
I that it cannot make her worse.” 

”1 do not think it can. But it is time, sir, that I should tell you who I am. 

I am a Mr. Moffat; and after practising as an attorney for a number of years, I 
have returned home.’’ 

“An attorney ?” 

“Yes, sir. I hope that you have none of the worldly prejudices against my 
profession, for I assure you there may he honest attorneys.” 

“I do not doubt it, sir. I pray you not to suppose for a moment that I have 
any prejudice against you.” 

“ I thank you, sir. The fact is that this, Mr. Stanhope is the son of a noble¬ 
man, who was an old client of mine, and that was how he got such a footing in 
my house.” 

“ I understand.” 

They had now reached an elegant room upon the ground floor, and Mr. Moffat, 
after apologising for being there alone for a little while, went to consult his wife 
upon the proposal Claude had made concerning Emma. 

“ Well,” said Claude, when he xvas alone with Jack and Dick, “ what do you 
! think of this adventure V* 
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“ I approve of it,” said Dick. “ Let us do all the good we can as we go along 
in the world.* 

** And I likewise approve of it/’ said Jack, M on the same principle. By 
adopting such a course, too, we make friends; and in nur position of life, we 
never know when friends may be servicable. Several times it has happened to 
me, when I have been in great straits, and must have been sacrificed, that I have 
encountered people who felt bound to me by some old tie of grateful feeling, and 
they have saved me/’ 

“I quite concur with you. Jack, in that/ 1 said Claude, feelingly. “Heaven 
knows that no one has greater cause than I to feel grateful to my friends ; but yet, 
upon the higher principle of endeavouring to soothe the afflictions of this young 
girl, I would act, if I were to be assured that from the moment that I should cross 
the threshold of this house I should be forgotten.” 

That [ can well believe of you, Claude. But some one comes.” 

The door of the apartment was opened, and the father and mother both ap¬ 
peared. Tears were in the lady's eyes, and advancing to Claude, she said, in a 
voice of great feeling— 

“Sir, not only do I accept the kind offer you make regarding Emma, but I do 
think, under Providence, that it may and will be the means of calming the mind 
of that afflicted one.” 

“ I hope so from my heart, madam.” 

44 We all hope so,” said Dick. 

' “ Then,*’ said the father, “ let it be soon done. Poor Emma is getting impa¬ 
tient to be once more in company with him whom she supposes in her madness to 
be Mr. Stanhope.” 

“ Let me speak to her,” said Claude, “ and I will soon soothe her to calmness. 
At a time like this, anything should be done that possibly can to make her think 
that all is well. Pray let her come into the room.” 

The mother moved to the door; but before she could reach it, it was rapid ] y 
opened, and the young girl came into the room. 

4i Where is he?” she said. 44 Where is my Charles ? Why do you keep me 
from him ? I told you all that he would come, and you would not believe me, , 
and so I do think that at times you nearly drove me mad. But he is here. Ah, 
he is here now 1” 

She advanced towards Claude again, and grasped him by the arm. He had 
his hat off now, and she looked in his face rather composedly as she said, in a low 
plaintive voice— 

4< Are you not my Charles ?” 

“Yes,” said Claude. Can you doubt it ?" 

Her countenance cleared in the moment, and the little doubt that had obtr uded 
itself by the aid of the small glimmering of reason that still remained to her, 
vanished at once. 

“Oh, yes—yes,’’ she said. “ I know you are my Charles, and all is well now. 
Who could speak to me in such atone, but he who loved me? And now, father 
and mother, I would have you take notice, that he has come, although you said 
he would not." 

“ We acknowledge that, Emma,” said the father. 

u Yes, my child,” sobbed the mother, “ it is as you say.” 

“ Now, my dear Emma,* said Claude, 41 will you listen to me quietly, and pay 
great attention to what I am about to say ?” 

4< Yes—oh, yes. How I shall listen to you! Ido not wish to listen to any 
one else in all the world, Charles.” 

“ Then, Emma, you must know that I have come down here, at some incon¬ 
venience to marry you, for since I knew you and saw you last, I have gone into 
the army. Do you understand me ?” 

44 Yes, quite. And you have come to marry me, Charles ? You are an officer in 
the army, now, you say ?” 

“ Exactly; that is quite right. I have come to marry you ; but the moment 
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the ceremony is performed, my military duties will call me to London, and per* 
haps a little way out of England ; but you will recollect that you are my 
wife, and you will be patient. Only think how many soldiers wives have to wait 
the return of their husbands. 51 
“ Alas ! I shall mourn." 

99 Yes; but you will feel much happier than you have felt.” 
t( Happier. Charles! Oh, yes, I shall be myself again. My state will be one 
of Heaven, in comparison to what I have suffered. I shall be your wife. That 
will be to me everything, and those about me will know that such is the case, and 
1 will try to be happy, even although you are away from me.” 

Claude glanced at the father and mother. The latter was weeping, but the 
father said in a low tone— 

“ It is more than I expected. She looks already more happy.** 

“And she will be," said Claude. “ Now, Emma, you see here two friends of 
mine, one of them is a brother officer, and the other is the chaplain of our 
regiment. He will perform the marriage ceremony for us, and when you hear 
that you are my wife, I hope and trust that you will throw off all gloom and 
discomfort, and try ail you can to make your fond parents happy and contented 
with you.” 

90 I will, Charles. Yes, I will,” 

“ That is enough. By so doing, you will always preserve your place in my 
be6t affections, and let me be where I may, I shall think of you with the fondest 
regard.” 

“Ah, Charles, when you say that, you know that I would promise you any¬ 
thing in the world. But I ought to have a bridal dress of white, with roses upon 
it, and my hair should be bound with a silver wreath.” 

“ You will do very well as you are,” said Claude “ Recollect that I have no 
time to stay. My horse—the horse that you know quite well—waits without to 
take me to London again.” # 

“Oh, yes—yes! I had really quite forgotten that. How foolish I am, to be 
sure. But I shall soon get better—man better. Did I not always say that you 
would come, Charles? Ah, I knew you better than they did, for when you told 
me that you would have me and no other, then l saw the moon look down upon 
you, and death would have come to you from its silvery beams if you had broken 
the vow.” 

“ I should have deserved death,” said Claude. " But, come, we will have the 
marriage performed in this very room, if your parents are agreeable. * 

“ We are,” said the old couple. # 

Claude beckoned to JVck to come and play the part of the chaplain ; and then 
Jack, in a low, solemn voice, said,— 

“ I presume there is a book of prayers in the house V* 

“ Yes, sir,” said the father. “ I will fetch you one in a moment or two, if you 

will p! ease to be seated for that space of time.” 

“ That will do/' said Jack. “ I trust that when this ceremony is o'ver that 
the young lady will know a peace of mind to which, I fear, she has been for some 
time a stranger.” _ . 

" I shall—oh, yes, I shall !” cried the poor bewildered creature. ‘ I ^ow 
well that I shall. Where is the book of prayers ? We are ail quite ready, and my 
Charles has come all the way from London to marry me, \ou see, mother, t a 
he has come ?” 

#< I do, my dear,” said the mother, who was hardly able to s >eak for erao ion ; 
“ I do, my dear; and I sincerely hope that his coming will contribute grea y o 

yonr happiness, my child.” _ , 

“ I shall be as happy as the day is long. Nay, I fear tnat I shall e ~ y 
and so full of spirits, now, that you will hardly know me; and I shall fee J 
better, here.” She pressed her hands on her head as she spoke. n le 
night the fearful dreams will not come to me as they used to ; an s la 
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see fingers pointed at me in my own chamber, nor hear the hideous laughter 
of creatures that do not belong to this world.” 

“Hush—hush V 9 said Claude. He saw that she was getting excited, and that 
the colour on her cheek was deepening, and he heard ihat her voice was rising to 
a high and unwonted pitch. “ Hush 1 It is quite impossible that we should be 
married now, if you are not much more still than you are, dear one.” • 

She shuddered a little, and then in a low tone, as she crept closer to Claude, 
she said,— 

“ Oh, yes, I will be as still as the grave !” 


CHAPTER CCLIX. 

• THE SINGULAR MARRIAGE TAKES PLACE, AND A STRANGE VISITOR ARRIVES. 

These last words of the unhappy girl were spoken evidently under great terror 
that Claude would leave her again ; and after a moment or two she looked up 
into his face with a glance of great sadness, and said,— 

“ I am not mad !” 

The words seemed to be spoken as much in the light of a question as an 
assertion of sincerity; but Claude Duval thought proper to say all he could to 
reassure her. 

“ Mad I” he replied. “ Oh, no—no ! I an sure that no one can possibly call 
you mad. It is too absurd, that. You are quite as sane as any of us ; and here 
comes a servant with the prayer-book, no doubt; and the chaplain here will at 
once unite us.” 

“ Oh, yes—yes! That is joy, indeed V 9 

An old servant who had been dispatched to the library for a hook of common- 
prayer, now made his appearance, and it was placed in the hands of Jack, who, 
partly from a feeling of superstition which would cling to him, and partly from 
pity for the unhappy young creature whom it became necessary to deceive for 
her own peace, looked as serious every bit as though he had been a real clergy¬ 
man called in upon the spur of the moment to perform the ceremony. 

“New, Reverend Sir,” said Claude, ‘'we are perfectly ready if you please. 
Pray proceed with the ceremony.” 

Claude meant this as a hint to Jack to get it over as quickly as he CGuld, and 
Jack replied— 

“ Take your places. I, too, am quite ready.” 

They all half-surrounded him in a kind of half circle, and Jack, in an impres¬ 
sive tone, read the marriage service. The formalities were all gone through with 
great gravity, and, finally, Jack closed the book, and with a slight inclination of 
his head, said — 

f< May the marriage be a blessed one, and produce all the good which every one 
here present hopes and expects from it.” 

“Amen !” said the father. 

# The young girl now turned to Claude, and with a shriek of joy she fell into 
his arms. 

“ Joy>j°y she said. am indeed a wife. No more can the finger of 

scorn be pointed at me to drive me mad. I am a wife—I am your wife, Charles !” 

61 You are, my dear one; and now remember what I was compelled to tell 
you before this marriage took place. My horse is at the gate !” 

She burst into tears and sobbed bitterly. 

“ And must you go? And must you leally leave me? My own, my hus¬ 
band l” 

I must, indeed.” 

“It is imperative,” said Jack. 

“ There cannot possibly be any delay,” said Dick. 
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The young creatare could not speak for her tears ; and as a tray, with wine 
and other refreshments, was brought in, the father spoke to her. 

<c Now, my dear, let me hope that although the military duties of your husband 
call him away from you, that you will feel a calmness and a peace of mind to 
which you have long been a stranger, and that we shall all feel happier—■” 

“ Oh, yes, yes, father, 55 she said, interrupting him, “ and I will write a long 
letter every day to Charles.” 

“ Nay,” said Claude, “ you must not attempt to do that, for I shall be so short 
a time probably at one place, that it is doubtful if any of such letters would at 
all reach me.’ 5 

“ But you will write to me ?” 

4< Do not expect it. You know the life of a soldier is one that scarcely may 
be said to belong to himself. Rest content that you are my wife, and that I will 
come to you as soon as my military duties will permit me.” 

“Yes, madam,” .said Jack, “that is just the fact; and I can only assure you 
that even in coming here now to render you that tardy justice which he felt 
conscientiously compelled to render to you, my gallant young friend here is com- 
miting a breach of duty.” 

“And, therefore, must go at once,” said the father. 

“I am ready,” said Claude, who took it now into his head that the father 
seemed rather anxious to get rid of him. “ i am ready; my horse is at the 
gate.” 

He moved towards the door, but with a shriek, the girl followed him. 

“No—no, not yet!—Oh, not yet 

“ Nay, but-” 

f< Oh, do not say me nay ! You will tVke one cup of wine with us before you 
go.—Father, where is the cup of gold, that we consider the cup of honour ? 
Where is it, father ? Fill it for him who is entitled to it.” 

It is here,” said the father, as he handed a handsomely chased gold cup to 
Claude. “ Drink sir, and then, as you must leave us, a short leave-taking is the 
best.” 

A loud ringing of the bell at this moment struck on the ears of the whole 
party. 

“ What is that ?” said Dick. 

“The great bell at the gate,” said the father. (t It is only some visitor for me * 
but the servants will show him into one of the other rooms. We shall not be 
intruded upon.” 

“ I. don't know that,” said Claude. “ Some one comes, that is quite clear.” 

The sound of a footstep approaching the room now came clearly upon all their 
ears. 

“ This is vexatious,” said Jack. cc Who can it be ?” 

“ Let it be whom it may,” said the poor blighted girl, “let it be whom it may, 
they shall congratulate me upon my marriage, and they will be the first to know 
of it.” 

The door was flung open, and a gentleman walked into the room, crying out 
as he did so— 

“Well, old friend, how are you ? You see that I have at last fulfilled my pro¬ 
mise of coming down here for a little while, from the cares of my affairs in town, 
to-Oh, I beg your pardon ; you have company !° 

“ Yes,” said the girl, stepping forward, and holding Ciaude firialy by the cuff 
of the.coat. ** This, Sir John, is my husband r” 

“ Your husband ?” 

“ Yes,” said the father. “ This is the husband of our dear girl. Sir John, and as * 
you are a magistrate of London, I only wish you ha d been here to sanction with 
your presence the ceremony.” 

“The devil you do !” 

** Yes—yes. Hush ! All's right. Hem ! Oh, yes.* 

“Why, what on earth is the meaning of all this? WTiat is all this nodding 
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and winking about, eh? What does it mean ? What do you want me to do or 
say ?” 

“Nothing—nothing!” 

“ Oh, nothing !” cried everybody, 
i tc Nothing at all,” said Dick, “ Now, I think, we will go.” 

As Dick spoke, he sidled to the door of the room, but the magistrate, with 
sudden vehemence, cried out— 

“.Why, old friend, are these gentlemen acquaintances of yours?” [| 

“ Oh, yes—yes.” 

“ Weli, if ever I saw Richard Turpin, the highwayman, in all my life, and I 
| have had hi n twice before me, and he robbed me once upm the Fulham Road, 
p here he is!” 

Everybody was profoundly still for a few moments, and then the father, as he 
clasped his hands together, said— 

“ A highwayman ? Oh, no—no !” 

“But 1 say yes. I don’t know the others, but this is the famous Dick Turpin, 
the highwayman, I will be upon my oath,” 

Oh, my dear, sir,” said Dick, “ you make a very great mistake, indeed. I 
may be like Turpin, the highwayman; but there are in the world the most extra¬ 
ordinary likenesses.” 

4 t/ 

“There are, indeed, my friend, and 1 can only say, that yours is so extraordin¬ 
ary a one to Turpin, that if you ride into London, the authorities will hang you 
on the strength of it.” 

“This is insulting!” said Claude. “I will now leave this house at once with 
my friends. Farewell dear wife—farewell, until we have the happiness of meeting 
; you.” 

“ Charles, Charles, must you indeed go ?” 

“ Indeed I must. Jack, where has that Sir John gone ?” 

The magistrate had hastily left the room. 

“Danger!” said Dick, as he took a small double-barrelled pistol from his 
pocket, and shook the powder in the pan. “Danger, most certainly, by all that’s 
ji interesting!” 

“ This comes,” said Jack, (f of going out of one’s way t> do a kind thing by 
anv one,” 

*' Do not say that,” said Claude. “ I will not regret that I we at out of my 
way for such a purpose. Good-by, dear.” 

Claude kissed the girl, and then darted to the door of the room. Jack and 
1 Dick had already left it, and stood in the passage beyond it with a pistol in each 
• of their hands. 

“ All's right,” said Claude. “ Don’t make any noise.” 

The father followed them hastily. 

“ Oh, tell me,” he said, “ tell me truly who and what you really are ?’’ 

“A highwayman,” said Claude, “and my name is Claude Duval.” 

I “ C aude Duval, the highwayman ?” 

C( The same. But do not you join all the worldi n abusing me, or I have tried 
to do you some good, as I think you will admit, and I leave your house, taking 
nothing with me but my danger. If you wish to do me a good turn in requital 
of the trouble I have taken to restore your child to peace of mind, have our horses 
j taken care of, and let us at once mount and be off.” 

“ You shall—you shall. Oh, if I could only see my friend. Sir John, and 
tell him that I would have no sort of interference with you in my house, all 
might yet he well.” 

At this moment the magistrate made his appearance, followed by a man with 
a remarkably large face, who had such a cunning expression that it was quite 
fearfui to look at him. 

“Now, Stevens,” said the magistrate, “I have often heard you say you knew’ 
every highwayman and cracksman in and about London. Look at these three 
gentlemen, and just tell me who they are.” 
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u Oh dear, yes, sir, I will; hum ! ha ! Oh, dear me. 
t4 Why, what’s th^ matter with you V’ 

“ Nothing, Sir Joh i ; oh dear, nothing at all!* 
gi Then who are the / V y 
c Must I speak, Sir Jihn } 9P 


Oh ! oh! 
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CLAUDE BARGAINS WITH THE GIPSY TOR CONCEALMENT IN IHE CAMP. 


41 To be sure ; I order you.” 

14 Then, Sir John, that ere one that’s rather big is Claude Duval, and that 
other one is Dick Turpin, and that other one there in the shade is either Sixteen- 
Btring Jack’s ghost, or Sixteen-string Jack himself.” 

41 The devil they are \* said Sir John, 
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Upon this, Claude Duval stepped forward, and holding his pistol, that he had 
taken from his bosom, carelsssly in his hand, he said,— 

“ Now, sir, I think I know you ; you are Sir John Richards the magistrate, 
and I think I likewise know your very cunning friend here, Mr. Stevens. He 
and I have encountered once before, when I made his rather long face an inch or 
two longer. Now, gentlemen, you both know who we are, and it is difficult to 
conceive that you should know so much without likewise knowing a little 


more. 


“ And pray what is that V* said the magistrate. 

“ Simply, that we are not the sort of men to give up easily, and that when we 
are three and you only two, it don't look a very likely proposition that you 
should apprehend us.” 

“ But it’s my d ity to do so.” 

‘‘Oh, dear me, Sir John,” said Stevens, “that’s all very fine. The duty of 
everybody, Sir John, is to take care of his own skin, and to see that his own bones 
are safe. If I might humbly advise. Sir John, I should say-let ’em go.” 

“That I cannot do, Stevens. I order you to take these men into custody im¬ 
mediately, and if you are resisted, you are authorised, you know well, to call 
upon every one in the king’s name to assist you in the capture. If you should 
come by a violent end in the affair, I will take care that honourable mention is 
made of you afterwards, and your death will be a shining example to other officers 
in all time to come.” 

" Oh, dear,” said Stevens, “don’t mention it. Sir John. I’d a great’deal 
rather shine in life than in death.” 

“ Do you refuse, then ?" 

“ I decline, Sir John, I decline.” 

Claude laughed. 

“Upon my word, Stevens/’ he said “you have much more discretion than* 
your master here, and I admire you very much for it, and will do you a good 
turn if I have ever the opportunity. I am particularly anxious that there should 
not be a disturbance in the house. Good-day, Sir John, good-day. Keep your 
temper, Sir John.” 


CHAPTER CCLX “ 


CLAUDE AND HIS FRIENDS ARE BETRAYED BY THE GIPSIES. 


The advice to keep his temper with which Claude favoured the magistrate, 
seemed, by the appearance of thatpersonage, to be very much needed, for he was 
beginning to get red in the face. No doubt, the idea of being so near the ef¬ 
fecting of three such important captures, and yet missing them, was very galling 
to the magistrate. 

The father of the poor maddened girl plucked Claude by the sleeve, 
saying,— 

This way—this way. Come away, for the love of Heaven !” 

“ Yes,” said Claude. “ My horse?” 

“ It is here ; follow me. My poor girl is rapidly getting ready to ride after 
you, and the only thing to stop her, is to convince her that you are gone. Come, 
oh, come!” 

* • 

“ I am as willing as possible,” said Claude. “ It was your friend, Sir John, 
here, who detained me. Good-day, Stevens.” 

“ Good-day 10 you, Claude Duval,” said Stevens. ei I dare say you and I will 
meet again at some time or another, and then, let who will get the better of it, 
there need be no malice.” 

“ None in the least, Stevens. Farewell.” 

Duval hastily followed the father, and Jack and Dick, who by no means had 
expected that the affair would have gone off so quietly, kept close to him. The 


II 
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magistrate sat down in one of the hall chairs, and fanned himself with his hat, 1 
while Stevens rubbed his great, rough hands together, and looked at him. I 
“ A nice article you are, Mr. Stevens.’' 

**Thank you. Sir John—Hem ! Ha I Wait a bit, Sir John.' 5 

What for ?" I 

“ Just to keep our brains in their proper places. Lord bless yon, Sir John, 
that Duval, who is a civil enough fellow till he is put very much out of his way, 
would no more have scrupled to blow your brains out than he would to tread on 
a fly.” . r 

“ You don't mean that, Stevens ? I don't think I ever heard of a magistrate's 
brains being blown out." | 

“ Yours, then. Sir John, would have made a beginning." 

** The deuce they would !" j 

“Yes, Sir John, and no mistake at all, Sir John ; but»»-but — ■ ** 

Mr. Stevens crept closer to the magistrate, and in a mysterious whisper he 
said— 

“ i'll nab 'em." 

M You will ?" 

'Safe, Sir John. I'll nab ’em. Lord bless you, Sir John, it’s all right ; only, 
if we can nab 'em without any danger, it will be just as well, you know. I’ll do 
it; but—but—" l 

“What the deuce are you making those abominable faces for? What do you j 
mean bv grinning at me like an old pole-cat, and saying nothing but—‘ But— *1 
but ?• '■ • :• 

“Oh, Sir John ! Oh, dear! Oh—Hem! If Ido nab ’em, what am I to get 1 1 
Sir John—how much ? That is the question, Sir John." It 

“ Oh, it is, is it ? Then you don't feel inclined to do it in a politic sort of way, ' I 
and for the benefit of society ?' 

“ Society may be robbed, and murdered, and d - •" 


n Hush ! Don’t let me hear such language, Stevens. I undertake, that if you j, 
take those three desperadoes into custody, you shall have the whole of the', 
reward offered, as well as being highly recommended to the Secretary of State.' \ 
“ Oh. well—hem ! it’s as good as done now, Sii John ; and so I will he off at h 
once, and if anything should happen to me that I don’t expect at all, why it will • 
be nothing at all to nobody, for I'm a single man, and nobody cares for me, and 
I never cared for any one, that’s a comfort. Hem—ha ! Oh, dear !” 

Mr. Stevens rubbed his hands again together, and then glided out of the hall. 

“ He’ll have ’em," said the magistrate, “I feel that he will have 'em as sure 
as fate; he is quite a wonderful man is that Stevens, and have 'em he will, 
and the world will be rid of three fellows that make the roads perfectly unsafe. 

4 1 am afraid to go five miles oat of London myself with a penny-piece more 
f than is just sufficient to nay the tolls." 

While this little interesting conversation was going on between Sir John 
Richards and his man Stevens, Claude and his friends had b«en conducted 
by the father of the insane young lady to the garden, where sure enough 
their horses were, apparently ready for he road again. (f 

“ We are safe," said Jack, as he at once mounted, “I feel that we arc safe 
now.’’ 

u Yes," said Dick, as he too sprung into the saddle. “ I feel now ail right, 
and can laugh at the danger we have passed." I 

“ Not so can 1/ 6aid Claude. 

** Indeed, and why not?” K 

“You do not know that man, Stevens, as I know him. lie is one of the‘. S 
most consummately cunning fellows that ever stepped, and l feel as confident 
as though he had himself told me of it, that he has some scheme on hand to 
ake us. That it may fail, no doubt, and that by courage and resolution we 
ay defeat, it. I will not for a moment doubt; but that he has such a scheme, j j 
ake up your miads. And now, sir. allow me to bid you good day. and I 11 
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sincerely hope you will not think the less of what little good we may hare done 
your child, because we happen to be what we are—Knights of the Road." 

u No, 1 ' said the father, u and I can only say, that if either of you get into any 
trouble or difficulty, I hope and trust you will write to me, and all that is in my 
power will be done for you, in spite of my friend Sir John Richards." 
u Thank you, sir. Farewell!" 

Jack and Dick likewise made their farewells, and then they all three trotted 
across the meadow at the back of the garden, and soon reached the lane with 
the gate at the end of if, by the spot where Claude had been at first so much 
surprised by the kind of salutation be had got from the young lady. 

“ Hurrah !” cried Dick. “ I, for one, defy Mr. S'evens, and all his meshes. I 
am mounted, and my bonny Black Bess will carry me through the flimsy cobwebs 
of his devices." ' 

u Don’t make too sure,” said Claude. 

fi You alarm me, Claude,” said Jack. “ It is so seldom that you indulge in any 
! forebodings, that you thoroughly alarm me when you do. Tell us what you think 
this cunning Stevens will attempt.” 

| “ I only wish I could, Jack. If I could tell that, I should not feel the 
slightest shadow of uneasiness about it, for when once you know so much, 
all the cunning of the scheme is lost, and open violence only remains, of 
which we are not afraid.” 

“ But,” interposed Dick, <# you don’t mean, Claude, to say now, in sober con¬ 
science, that you think this fellow, Stevens, can do anything that we need care 
about r” 

<c We shall see." said Claude. *• He is the only man in the police who has 
what one may call a diabolically inventive genius, and one never can calculate upon> 
what he is about.” 

“ Then, in the name of all that’s abominable, let us leave him as far behind us- 
as possible. Put your horses to speed, and let us have a five mile canter." 

** Agreed—agreed. Be it go.” 

They all three upon this set off at good speed, and the five mile canter that 
they promised themselves would very soon have been accomplished, but for rather 
an untoward accident occurring to prevent it. 

They thought that it would be decidedly their best plan to take a route across the- 
country by the lanes, so as to get into quite another line of high road as early as 
possible, and they had got about a mile and a half of the distance, when Dick, 
suddenly pulled up, crying out in an alarmed voice— 

“ Hilloa ! what is this ?*’ 

“ What’s what ?” said Claude Duval, as he on the instant stopped his* 
horse. ‘‘What do you mean, Dick?” 

u The worst meaning ever I had m all my life. My Bess is dead lame.” 
“Lame?” 

u Yes, to be sure. I have been suspecting it for the last half-mile, only I was 
so loth to believe it, that I did not like to pull-up; but I can no longer disguise- 
the fact from myself, now that lame she is to all intents and purposes.” 

“ Perhaps it's only a stone in the foot," 

** I hope so.” 

Dick hastily dismounted and lifted, one by one, the feet of his mare. 

“No,” he said, u there is no stone, and I can’t see anything amiss. It is, after 
all, just possible that she was doing it for fun. It may have been nothing- 
after all.” 

41 Or, perhaps,” said Jack, “ a stone, which fell out the moment you changed 
her pace. Mount again, Dick, and let us be eff" 

“I will—I will.” 

Dick was in the saddle again in a minute, and then it became but too painfully 
evident, that the horse could not or would not move faster than a painful kind of 
walk. Before any comment could be made upon such a remarkable occurrence. 
Jack called out,— 
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** Why, my horse is taken in just the same sort of way. It is as lame as it 
well can be in all four feet.” * 

*' And mine,” said Claude Duval, with all the coolness in the world; “ sg 
here we are at a dead fix.” 

u But what is the meaning of it, Claude ? Are the horses bewitched ? Are we^ 
to believe in necromancy, and evil eyes, and all that sort of thing ? How else 
do you account for it, Duval ?” 

“ Stevens 

“ What ?” 

“ Stevens,’* repeated Claude, in the coolest way in the world, as if the affair 
really did not much matter to him. 44 Stevens.” 

“ The devil 1” said Dick. 

Jack pulled a very long face. 

c And so, Claude, you really think that we owe the lameness of our cattle to 
that cunning fellow, Stevens the officer?” 

“There's no sort of doubt of it, Jack. It is a piece of his most infernal manage¬ 
ment to keep us about the neighbourhood until he can get together a sufficient 
force to attack us. I did not entertain a doubt for a moment but that he would 
try something or another.” 

Dick seemed to fce thoroughly bewildered at this catastrophe, for the lame~ 
ness of his horse, to him, quite amounted to own that he was entirely unable to 
suggest any mode of escape from the many perils that surrounded them. Jack 
almost shook, as he thought that this was only the commencement of the scheme 
by which that prince of wily officers, Stevens, was going to circumvent them. 

** Claude—Claude," he cried. “Are you thinking of what to do? Shall we 
yet look to you'for our means of escaping from this most dreadful dilemma.” 

“I hope so,” said Claude, rousing himself. “ We are not going to give in if 
we were all struck lame ourselves, as well as our horses. Let us lead them on 
at once—it is the only thing we can do, and trust to reaching some place of 
shelter as soon as possible. We are well armed, and it shall cost Mr, Stevens 
and his friends dear, if they make an attack upon us. They may prevent us from 
escaping, if they like." 

“ Yes,” said Dick, “ they have done that, but it is questionable if that is not 
about the worst thing they could have done us, as far as regards their own 
safety.” 

“ We will fight to the last.” 

f - “Hush," said Jack. 44 Don’t talk about fighting, just now; of course, if it 
comes to the worst, we will fight; but cunning is best met by cunning. Wait a 
bit while I look thoroughly at the horses’ feet* It will be a great thing to find 
how and why they are lamed.” 

“ It will—it will. Look your best, Jack, and you don’t find it out, nobody will, 
that’s one comfort.’* 

Jack took one of his horse’s feet in his lap, and with his handkerchief he care¬ 
fully brushed from the hoof all the dust that it had collected from the road ; after 
which, he felt it carefully, and then he said— 

^ “ Oh, here it is !” 

44 What ?—where ?” cried Dick and Claude in a breath* 

“ Here,” added Jack. ''A small piece of some adhesive kind of substance, no 
doubt impregnated with something very irritable to a horse’s foot. Here it is, 
not, as you see, larger than a sixpence; but I had the greatest difficulty to get it 
off, it stuck so hard." 

While Claude and Dick could hardly find words to vent their indignation in, 
Jack took from the off-foreleg hoof of each of their horses, a similar little plaster 
tc what he had found upon his own, and the mystery of the lameness jvas dis¬ 
covered. 

“ What it is I don't know,” said Jack, “ but it has so much inflamed the feet 
of the horses, that they are only fit for rest and a poultice a-piece on the foot, now. 
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I don’t think the mischief will last, as we have luckily found it out rather 
promptly.” 

"Oh, if I catch that fellow,” said Dick, between his clenched teeth, "I should 
only like to know what was on the little plasters, and make him swallow a pailful 
of it.” 

“ Hush !’’ said Claude, te some one comes. Take the horses to the side of the 
road, Jack. I will meet whoever it is.” 

Ct And I with you/’ said Dick. 

u No, Dick, one is best. It is but a single footstep that I hear. Be assured 
that if I want assistance I will call to you. In fact, you will hear what passes.” 

" So I shall.” 

The person who was approaching turned out to be a gipsy boy driving a 
miserable-looking ass. At sight of Claude Duval, he stopped and seemed rather 
hesitating about whether it would be safe to advance or not. Once, too, he 
glanced over his shoulder, as though there was danger behind him, which made 
it a most important point with him whether it were better to advance or retreat. 

"Come on, my lad,’* said Claude, who saw his hesitation. u Come on. There’s 
nothing to fear. All’s right with us.” 

Upon being thus encouraged, the gipsy hoy came on, but in proportion as bis 
fears of the persons towards whom he was advancing diminished, he showed 
more alarm at some undefined danger in the rear, for he kept glancing behind 
him with looks of terror mingled with anger and rage. 

“ What’s the matter, boy V 9 said Claude ; “ you don’t seem to be very well 
pleased at something?” 

“ How should I be pleased V* said the hoy. " Are blows with the thong of a 
whip pleasing, because you can’t tell what you don’t know V* 

rt Certainly not; but you don’t mean to say that any one has been serving you 
in that fashion, do you ?* 

“ I do mean to say it, and I say more, which is, that I will have my re¬ 
venge I” 

The boy was passing on, but Claude stopped him, and placing a small coin in 
his hand, he said — 

• t6 Tell me who it is that has served you in such a way, and if you are so nDxb 
ous for revenge, who knows but I may help you V' 


i 


CHAPTER CCLX1. 

CLAUDE FINDS THAT THE APPEARANCE OF SAFETY IS NOT THE REALITY. 

These words of Claude’s seemed to have some effect upon the boy, for he at 
once stopped, and throwing the rope of hay, which formed the only halter he had 
for the ass, over his arm, he said— 

u You will help me to revenge V* 

<c I think so. But there’s no harm done if I cannot. You must tell me how 
it was, and who it was that cut you with the whip.” 

The boy turned his flashing eyes in the direction that he had come, and raising 
his arm, he said— 

•* At the other end of the lane, are twelve men on horseback, well armed. 
They are waiting for some one to lead them on in search of some highwaymen, so 
* they said, and when I got up to them and would have passed on in peace, they 
asked me if I had seen three men on lame horses, and of course I had not, and 
told them so ; but they would have it that the words of my mouth were lies, and 
they lr ;bed me with their whips.” 

"Aa,” cried Jack, " this is worth knowing.” 
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Claude made a sign to Jack to be silent, and then he addressed the boy, 
saying— 

“Tell me who and what you are, for upon that knowledge will depend whether 
I can help you to your revenge or not.” 

“ 1 am a gip.” 

“That 1 see; hut how comes it that you are alone? It is seldom that one of 
your people is met in this way. Where is your tribe, boy?—orjiave you 
none V ’ 

“ None ? Where is the true gip without his fellows ? I am not alone. Will 
you trust yourself upon this old bank with me V 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

“ Come on, then.” 

With wonderful agility, the gipsy boy made a kind of a rush at the bank by 
the *ide of the lane, and gained the top of it, where there grew a think hedge of 
blackthorn, alders, and many other indigenous shrubs, through which it was im¬ 
possible to catch a glimpse beyond; but the young gipsy, with practised skill, 
dashed aside the branches until he made a clear space, and then he cried— 

“ Behold ! In yonder Talley by the sparkling water-course that at times bor¬ 
rows light and beauty from the sun of other climes, is my tribe—my people I” 

Claude looked in the direction indicated by the young gipsy, and at some dis¬ 
tance off, in a picturesque hollow, be saw the brown and ragged tents of the 
wanderers, and a thin wreath of blue smoke rising above the surrounding vegeta¬ 
tion, as though to mark the spot. 

“ The boy watched his eyes, and then said— 

“ You see them V 9 

“ I do” 

Claude at once sprang down again fiom the hedge, and approaching Jack and 
Dick, he said in a low tone— 

“ What say you to asking of the hospitality of the gipsies fora while? I am 
sure that this boy knows some hidden and secure path to their encampment, and 
they will do anything for money. We will pay them well; and it is so essential 
that our horses should be in some place for safety, that I can get over all the risk* 
of the application on the score of the chances of its success.” 

“ It is a risk,” said Dick. 

“Yes,” said Jack, “as regards the gipsies, it just comes to this, that you are 
either when with them as safe as they can possibly make you, or they will betray 
you to a certainty.” 

“ What motive can they have to betray us ?” said Cl ;ude Duval. *' If they 
think at all, and have any feeling upon the subject of our position in society, that 
feeling ought to be in our favour.” 

“True.” 

“Then, shall I speak to the boy about it?” 

“Use your own judgment, Claude” said Jack, “and I will follow you. If 
you think that it is the best chance for us. I’ll believe it really is, and will brave 
all the ruks of it.” 

“ So will I," said Dick. “The falling lame of my horse, has placed me in such 
a predicament, that I am willing lor anything that promises her a night's rest, 
poor thing.” 

“ There is one thing,” . c aid Jack, “that looks well in this affair. We have 
found out so soon the mischiel that Claude’s friend, Stevens, did, that it cannot 
be very great, and a poultice to the horses’ feet during the night will, in all pro¬ 
bability, make them right by the morning." 

“Then risk the gips.” said Dick. 

*5 What poultice would you use fur the horses’ feet, Jack?” said Claude. 

u Ah, it’s as well I should tell you what to do, in case anything should happen 
to me, Claude." 

“Nay, Jack, nothing was further from my thoughts than the attempt to pro¬ 
vide against such a contingency.” 
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“ I know that; I did but jest. But yet I will tell you both. You must pluck 
a handful of the flowering mallow, or marsh-mallow, as it is called, and pound it 
down as well as you can, with a small quantity of warm water. The juice will be 
quite green, and you must soak a rag doubled three times in it and apply it to 
the hurt in the horse’s £ 001 .'* 

“ Thank you. Jack ; and that will cure it V* said Dick. 

‘‘It will. If it don’t, it’s a kind of hurt that horse never had before in all my 
exp3rience.” 

“ Then I will speak to the boy at once,” said Claude, 0 since we are so far 
agreed about it.” 

He then stepped back to the hedge, from which the boy had now jumped, and 
was carelessly holding the halter that was around the ass’s neck. 

“ Listen to me,” said Claude Duval. “Your people have no objection to 
money. You have found out its value in all lands, and when the hand of sick¬ 
ness is upon any of you, you know well that money is your best friend/’ 

“ It is.” 

“ When you want to cross the sea, too, you must have money ; for although 
upon land you can take up the staff, and pack up your tents, and walk through 
the wilderness, the sea stops you, and you must pay money to those that have 
ships ic transport you to the south/' 

“ That is true/' 

4< Very well, then; I and my two friends want to be concealed until to-morrow 
morning. Will your tribe, do you think, enable us to do so, by hiding us 
among them V 9 

The boy considered for a moment or two, and then he said— 

“ Yes. The tribe will do it.- There is the consent of but one to ask; it is 
our queen. She is with us how/’ 

“ Indeed ?” v 

‘•' Yes. Her name is Zahara, and her home is the plains of Lower Egypt, but 
ahe is here now, and she will consent/' 

“Quick—quick!” cried Dick. “I am certain that I hear the sound of 
"horses’ feet in the Jane, Clande.” 

“And s 6 do I,” said Jack. 

The gipsy boy flung himself down upon the ground, and laid his ear close to 
It for a moment. Then, springing to his feet again, he said— 

“ They come. Follow me at once/’ 

“ And our horses V* said Dick. “ We cannot leave them.” 

“ The horse will be safe with its rider. Come on.” 

The lad immediately led the way along the lane until they Came to a portion 
»cf it where there was a gate leading into a field. It appeared to be fastened, 
but the gipsy boy had found out a means of lifting it from its hinges, so that the 
party could pass through it with the greatest ease. Immediately upon the other 
side of the gate was one of those mysterious, double hedgerows, which are com¬ 
mon enough in some parts of the country of England, and which look as though 
they had at one time been well-kept paths, but by the establishment of some 
other and better road, had been suffered to go to vegetation, and to become com¬ 
pletely wild with weeds and trees and bushes again. 

It was down this double hedge-row that the gipsy boy led the three friends 
and their horses. 

In some places their route was so overgrown with weeds, and so interlaced by 
the long prickly arms of the blackberry, that it was no easy thing to get along, 
and more than once Claude Duval had to take out his knife and cut away some 
obstructing branch of a bush before they could get past. 

u Will this lead us to the encampment of your people ?” said Claude to the 
boy; 

“It will,” he replied. “ It is the way we come and go ; but a man can easily 
make his way through this tangled brake when a horse cannot. It is awkward 
for the cattle; but we shall soon be through itjnow/' 
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This lane—for such it might really be called, although it had evidently been 
completely abandoned for many years—was about a quarter of a mile in extent, 
and finally ended in a spot where the grass and the tall rushes sufficiently evi¬ 
denced there was abundance cf water. In fact, as the adventurers trod upon the 
ground it yielded to them, and the impression of each footstep rapidly filled up 
with water. 
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CLAUDE L1BEBAT1NG HIS FB1ENBS EBOM THE LO K UP. 


rl Why, this is a regular swamp,” said Dick, 

* u W e shall soon be out of it,* said tne boy. “ Follow me.” 

The ground now rose a little, and the boy led the way around the slope of a 
little eminence, when suddenly upon rounding a clump of three tall trees, the 
party came right upon the gip y encampment. 
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The sight that now presented itself was singular in the extreme. The encamp¬ 
ment consisted of about a dozen tents, and occupied a space of ground of consi¬ 
derable extent. A group of naked children were playing before the entrance of 
the nearest tent, and upon the sudden arrival of the strangers, some very singular 
kind of horn was blown, which made a harsh screaming sort of noise. 

Immediately upon this, there emerged from some of the other tents several 
men, who, with looks of anger, seemed to demand what the intruders wanted 
there. 

“Wait here,” said the boy. “ I must go and explain what you have said to 
the people. Do not move from this spot, I pray you.” 

‘‘We will not.” 

The boy left them, and to every man he met, he muttered something in the 
singular patois of the people, and each one to whom he spoke followed him, 
and they all made their way to a rather larger tent than the others, and which 
stood somewhat apart. 

“ Well,” said Dick to Claude, “ it is just possible we may be safe here. How 
much do you intend to offer them?” 

** Oh, I shall ask them to name their price.” 

“ It will be cheap at anything,” said Jack, “ if we can but get a night’s rest 
and safety for the horses in this place.” 

The consultation in the larger tent did not appear to last very long, for the 
boy was seen coming back tothe strangers rapidlv. Upon reaching them, bespoke 
quickly. 

All is well,” he said. “The gips do want money, and they will get it from 
those who are not of their people. Come on.” 

“ Then our proposal is accepted?” said Claude. 

“ It is. Follow me.” 

Ihe boy led the way, and the three adventurers followed him at once, each 
leading his horse, and it was a mortifying thing to them all to see that at each 
step it was quite evident the horses got worse and worse on their feet, so that it 
was really no easy matter to get them along at all. The boy paused at the en¬ 
trance to the larger tent, and shouted out something in a language that neither of 
the friends had the least conception of. 

Through a slit in the canvas, then, a hand was projected, grasping a bottle, 
which in a moment was cast to the ground and broken. 

“ That will do,” said the boy. “Come away. You will he well and properly 
provided for.” 

“ But what was the meaning of breaking a botile at the sight of us?” said 
Claude. ° ^ 

“ Merely to signify that until the pieces united again of themselves, we would 
not give you up to youi enemies.” 

“ Very well, that is all right.” 

A couple of men, now without speaking a word, began to erect a rough tent. 
When it was finished, one of them said— 

“ It is for the beasts. Perhaps you will not disdain to join the fireside of the 
poor gip ?” 

“ Certainly not,” said Claude. “We would rather be with y r ou than away 
from you. But, I tell you candidly, that we expect the officers of the police are 
in pursuit of us, and we must, -n ca^e they come here, be hidden in some way.” 

“ Cur people,” said another of the men, “ are over the wold now, and we 
ehall have due notice of the approach of any one. It will be time enough then 
to look for hiding places.” 

“ But you have come to no understanding as to what we mast give you,” said 
Claude. 

“That we must leave to you,” said the man. “ T}e can see many things ; but. 
not into the fugitive’s pocket:” 

“Very well; we will be as liberal to you as we can, and I do not think you 
will lose anything by leaving to us your reward.” 
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The three horses were now led into the tent that had been prepared for them, 
and Jack at once set about iiis preparations for curing their feet. As he bad come 
along the lane between the tall hedges, he had been able to gather as much of 
the marsb mallow as he wanted, so that he was quite prepared to commence 
operations at once, and in the course of a quarter of an hour, he had, by the 
assistance of Claude and Dick, made the horses comfortable enough. 

The gipsies, Icoked on in silence; but it was evident that they were interested 
greatly in what was going on. When everything was done for the cattle that 
• could be, Claude said— 

*' Now we are ready to sit down in your tents, and to partake of such hos¬ 
pitality as you may be able to afford us.” 

“ Strangers,” said one of the gipsies, whom they had not seen before, but who 
seemed to be in some sort of authority in the tribe. “Strangers, it so happens 
that the present period with us is one of ceremony connected with our ancient 
faith, and we must not cat nor drink with the children of another people.” 

*'Very well,” said Claude, “ as you please ; but I was not aware that there 
were any particular periods in your faith, if you hare any which make such a rule 
imperative. 55 

“We have a faith. 55 1 

“Pardon me. I had no intention of offending you by making the remark at 
all. I merely spoke of mv own ignorance. That was all. 5 ’ 

“It matters not. Come on.” 

The gipsy went before, and halting at the door of a tent, he said something in 
his own language, and then holding aside the torn and dirty canvas of which the 
tent was composed, he added in En glish— 

. “ Enter.* . 

The three friends stooped and entered the tent, in which there was a miscel¬ 
laneous assemblage of the tribe, to the number of sixteen or seventeen, only three 
or four women being of the party. 


CHAPTER CCLXII. 

c 

CLAUDE AND HIS FRIENDS LIGHT UPON EVIL TIMES. 

The gipsies seemed to be all talking together as Ciaude and his companions 
entered the tent, and it was astonishing to note the lit-le attention which the ar¬ 
rival of the new comers created. » 

The man who had played the part of their conductor to that tent, showed them 
some rough seats made from boughs of wood, and there was likewise a kind of 
tabie similarly constructed. 

“Sit here, 5 ’ he said, “for although the gipsy may not eat nor drink with the 
Nazarene at this time, he will make him welcome in his house.” 

Claude glanced at Dick rather uneasily, and Dick inclining towards him, 
said in a whisper— 

“ Is there anythiug amiss ?’ 5 - 

“I don 5 t know that there is ; but I doi't like the idea of their refusing to eat 
or drink with ns.” 

“ Nor I,” said Jack. 

They all three spoke in such low tones that it was quite impossible the gipsies 
could overhear what they said. But yet they found that many an inquiring 
glance was bent upon them, and in the flashing of the dark eyes that succeeded 
them, Claude found there was more of cunning and mystery than of cordial 
welcome. 

. Whatever, however, might be his opinion of the character of the gipsy tribe 
he had got among, he, Claude, felt that it would be a most dangerous thing now 
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to manifest anything in the shape of mistrust, so he only made up his mind to 
keep as wide awake as possible. 

“We have nothing to offer you but water from the spring, and some cold ■ 
victuals/’ said one of the men to Claude. 

“ That will do." 

Upon this, a jug of water wasplaeed before them, and a wooden bowl contain¬ 
ing a not very dainty collection of the leavings of some dinner-table. 

Dick shook his head. “The water for me,” he said, “and as for the eatables, ■ 
I think we can leave them for our friends the gips." 

“With all my heart,” said Claude, “ they don’t look very tempting.” 

At this moment a loaf of bread was flung into the tent on to the floor, and one 
of the gipsies, pointing to it, said to Jack— 

” If you want bread, take it.” 

“Yoli don’t call that,” said Dick, “the politest way in the world of handing 
a bit of a loaf to a gentleman?” 

“ Never mind,” said Jack. u Never mind.’’ 

u Oh, but 1 do though,” said Dick, as he lifted the loaf from the ground, and 
with almost the force of a cannon-shot, threw it back again out of the tent. 

“ We don’t want any, thank you,” he cried. 

A howl outside showed that the loaf had hit some one, and the gipsies looked 
scowlingly at their guests. 

a€ You have but yourselves to thank/ 1 said Dick, “for this. The only civil 
thing we could do was to follow your example; and as you threw the loaf at us to 
know if we wanted it, we had no resourse but to throw it back again, if v»e did 
not.” 

“Quite right,” said the gipsy who appeared to have authority ever his com¬ 
panions. “ It is quite right. Nothing can be possibly better, and we take no 
sort of offence at anything so very natural as your conduct.” 

Both Jack and Claude regretted that Dick had been so hasty upon the occa¬ 
sion ; but since it was done, it could not be undone, and theyineither of them 
liked to say a word to him about it. 

They all three drank the water in the jug, and then one of the gipsies came up 
to the table and said— 

“ Are you done with that?” pointing to the jug. 

“ Quite,” said Claude. “ It is at your service/' 

Without another word, the man took up the jug, and opening the canvas at 
the entrance of the tent, he flung it as far as he could, and when it fell, of course 
it was smashed to atoms. 

“ Well,” said Dick, “ upon my word we have got among very delightful com¬ 
pany, indeed, 1 rather think.” 

“Hush,” 6aid Claude. u Let them have their own way. It is just possible 
enough that they have some religious ceremonies of their own which compel them 
in the fanaticism of the moment to behave in this way to us. But our stay will 
be short among them.* 

“The shorter the better," said Jack. s( But see, we are nearly alone.” 

The gipsies one by one had left the tent, until there were but a man and a wo¬ 
man remaining, and they, too, were going toward* the entrance of it, when 
Claude spoke— 

“ We will walk out of the tent,” he said, “into the air, if you require it for 
any purpose. We have no wish to dispossess you.” " 

Without a word in reply to this speech, which certainly required one, from its 
courtesy, the man and woman left the tent, and the three friends were alone 
completely. 

“ Well,” said Dick, “I don’t like this sort of thing at all. What do you think 
of it, Claude ?” 

” Be careful, Dick. We are surrounded but by walls of thin and tatteied can¬ 
vas, recollect; and every word we say is, no doubt, listened to. If we accom- 
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plish the end we have in view, of procuring safety till the morning, all will be 
well enough. We will pay them for that, and then we will depart in peace/' 

“Yes, but I must confess L should have liked a more cordial kind of reception 
from them. I wonder, too, what has become of the boy who brought us here ? 
He seems to have completely disappeared.” 

“ Claude,” said Jack, suddenly, and he rose to his feet, “ I know you are 
struggling against the conviction, in your own mind, that things are not as they 
ought to be here. Speak to us candidly, and say if it be not £ 0 .” 

“It is/' said Claude, as he rose. “I will not remain with th°se people 
longer. They will not break bread with us, nor eat salt. They are not friends 
of ours/' 

“Let us to the hone?, then, at once, and get away/’ said Dick. 

“ Yes—yes." 

At this moment a wild kind of yell came upon their ears from without, and 
before they could take a step towards the opening of the tent, down it came in 
one mass of confusion upon them, and they were most completely entangled in 
the quantity of loose canvas and old rags of which it was composed* 

“ Betrayed l” cried Claude. 

“ Lost—oh, lost!" cried Jack. 

Dick managed to get one of his pistols out and fired it at random. There was 
a loud cry, and then aiJ was still for a moment; after which there was a bewil¬ 
dering shout, and a rush of men towares the fallen tent. 

Jn the course of three minutes, Claude, Dick, and Jack were dragged out 
from the wreck of canvas, and found themselves in the grasp of a couple of 
officer*, who, by the assistance of others who had nothing to do but help them, 
soon succeeded in handcuffing the whole three of them, and in tying ropes round 
their legs, so that any attempt to escape was out of the question. 

The gipsies raised a wild kind of shout, more like the howling of a band of 
savages than anything else; and then Mr. Stevens the officer came up to 
Claude. 

%l Well, Duval/* he said “Hem! 4h ! I rather thought I should do it, 
son.chow or another ; but I didn't think to do it quite so easy.” 

•* Oh, so this is a trick of yours, is it?” 

“ Yes, Claude Duval.. Hem ! I don’t bear any malice, you know, and it’s all 
in the way of business, you know, or else I shouldn't have thought of it/' 

“ Oh, don't make any excuses.” 

“ I must lust search you, if you please, gentlemen, for your ease, that’s all. 
You see, 1 was bound to take you, if 1 could, and so I have, you see. 
Hem ! ha !*' 

“ You are a genius, Stevens." 

“Oh, dear, no; I did think you would have suspected that boy with the 
donkey, that I did/' 

Claude locked chagrined. 

“ And so, that was a take-in, was it V 9 he said. 

“Oh, dear, yes. He did it pretty well ; but yet I hardly, do you know, ex¬ 
pected that it would have answered—A clever youth." 

“So clever," said Dick, “that if ever I get hold of him I will put a final 
stop to his cleverness for the rest of his days." 

“Hem! Ha! Oh yes. No doubt/ 

Poor Jack looked dreadfully cut up at this unexpected capture; but Claude 
laughed only, and said— 

“ Why, Jack, this is, after all, only a little restirg. Thty can’t keep us, joj 
know that well enough." 

“ Oh dear ! can't w r e ?" said Stevens, “ Hem 1 /' 

“ Claude—Claude," said Jack, “the end has come." 

“ Not a bit of it/ cri.d Claude. “ All's ri^.h' enough ; I dotA m.«-n 'o giv- 
in, I assure you. There’s plenty of time/ 

“ I fired a pistol," said Dick. “ Did I hit a^y one 
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“Yes/’ said Stevens. ‘Oae of the gips. A man with a pair of ear-rings on, 
I believe/' 

i( Why, that’s the very fellow who took us in hand when we came here, and 
seemed to be a sort of leader among them." 

“ Oh dear, very* likely. Hem! Ha! He is quite dead. The bullet went 
into his right eye and came out at the back of his head, so it was rather a 
finisher/' 

“ Well,” said Dick, <c for a chance shot, it was about the best I ever fired// 
Stevens soon possessed himself of all the pistols that had belonged to the high¬ 
waymen, with the exception of one that Claude had so well hidden that it escapes 
even his sciutiny. 

“Now, gentlemen/' he said, “I beg to inform you that we will take yon to 
London at once in a cart, and if you make any attempt to escape or to be mis¬ 
chievous on the way, I can only say that I sha'l blow your brains out, as soon as 
look at you." 

“ Bravo, Stevens !" said Claude. 

* * 
Cf I am not joking. ,J 

“No,” added Claude, u nor am I; and I tell you what it is, Stevens, you are 
a very clever fellow, but I stiil think that you will find yourself in the wrong 
box, after all.” 

“ In lhe witness-box at the Old Bailcv you mean, and you in the dock." 
et Very good—very good ! 1th all right. Where's your ca r t 
“ He m ! Ha ! You are a nice young man, Claude Duval, and you are a nice 
man, Dick Turpin, and you are an encaging person, Sixteen-string Jack ; but 
there will be a terrible crowd when you are all three hanged on next Monday come 
a week. Hem !” 

ce Look here,” said Claude, as he pointed as well as he could with his manacled 
hands to his head. “ I will bet you this against yours, that we are not hung on 
Monday come a week/' 

“ Bet me what ? voor hend ?" 

<• Yes/' 

“ Done, then, Claude Duval. Hem ! Ha! I shall ask the sheriff to let me 
take my stake, and I dare say there are people who would pay a good price 
for it/' 

A wailing cry now aro^e from a throng of the gipsies that had congregated 
around the dead body of the one of their tribe who bad fallen, and Dick raised 
his voice, and spoke— 

“ The reward of treachery!" he said. “The reward of treachery. It has 
done you a deal of good to sell our bl oh There will from this day forth be a 
curse upon your tribe. I curse it !” 

<< No—no !’’ shrieked a female voice. 

“Yes,” said Dick, “ and the curse will stick to you, too, as long as y T cur tribe 
is a tribe.” 

Upon this the gipsies made a rush towards Dick, but the officers with the 
pistols in their hand* interposed. 

“Dear me/' said Stevens, “ my good friends, what do you want?" 

<l His blood !*’ ciied a gipsy. “ We inu-t have his blood and piece it when 
the moon i* at its full to the east, and then the curse will go from us. It is the 
curse of blood, and only may be so removed." 

l< Really, gentlemen/' said Stevens, “ I am sorry to disoblige you;, but this is 
nvv pris 1 tier and y 7 ou must kill and c at me first before you get him ; and the first 
man who attempts to lay a finger upon him, I will send tn the other world to 
keep him company who lies yonder in his-gore. Hem! Ha Vlr- y * 

The gipsies shrunk back. 

At this moment one of the officers appeared with a cart, and Ciaude and his 
friends were placed in it. The g psies were consulting among each other, and 
then just as the officers were all mounted and ready 7 to go, there rushed out of the 
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large hnt an old hag of a woman, with a piece of scarlet cloth wound round her 
head, and in a screaming voice she addressed them in their own patois. 

Whatever she said had the effect of rousing them to a state of fury and des¬ 
peration, for catching up what weapons they couM upon the spur of th j 
moment, they beg'an to advance threateningly towards the officers who surrounded 
the cart. 


CHAPTER CCLXIII. 

THE FIGHT WITH THE GIPSIES.— TREACHERY HAS ITS REWARD. 

4 

No doubt after what had happened, the gipsy tribe would have been but too 
glad, if such a thing had been possible, to have retraced its st°ps, and instead of 
bartering w’th the officers the fugitives for gold, would have felt greater satis¬ 
faction in defending the highwaymen, and trusting to their generosity for a 
recompense. 

They had chosen the course, though, and the past was not be recalled. 
Vengeance for the death of their comrade seemed to be the principal ieH.ng 
that actuated them. 

The officer, Stevens, now, by bis cool and courageous conduct, excited the ad¬ 
miration even of ffs captives. In a clear loud voice he spoke to the gipaies—• 

‘ f Now listen to me, gipsies. These three men are iny prisoners. I have taken 
some pains to get them, and I mean to keep them. When once I take a prisoner, 
I never part with him till I get a receipt for him from the proper authorities, and 
I warn you all that I will defend them to the last drop ot my blood ; and as I 
happen to know t hat my comrades here are of the same way of thinking, the mo.-t 
prudent thing you can do is to be as quiet as possible .” 

l< Revenge \” cried the gipsies. “ Blood for blood ! It is the law of our old 
religion, and we will carry it out. Blood for b’ood !—A life for a life ! 55 

“ Hem ! Very good, gentlemen. Come on, then.” 

With a franctic yell, which bad the effect of rather frightening the officers 5 
horses, the gipsies made a rush towards the cart in which the prisoners were, 
for the purpose of possession of Dick ; and there can be very little 

doubt but that if they had succeeded, his life would not have been worth a mo¬ 
ment’s purchase. 

The gipsies, however, had to do with men tf cool nerves and steady valour 
men who, with arms in their bands, knew they could hold their way, and who 
were not to be intimidated. 

“ Steady,” sa : d Stevens. Steady." 5 

The officers stood firm. 

“Fire!" said Stevens. 

In a volley, the pistols of the officers were discharged, and the rabble rout ot 
the gipsies reeled back. 

Again, then, there rose the shriek for vengeance, and those who had escaped 
from injuty from the first volley, again rushed forward. 

“ Fire!” said Stevens ; and again the officers sent a fearful volley among their 
assailants. 

The smoke cleared away, and the gipsies were in foil flight, with the excep¬ 
tion of some dozen dead and dying, who lay upon the ground, deserted by the 
others. 

“ That will do,’ 5 raid Stevens. “They would have it, and now they have got 
it. We are for London/ 5 

The gipsies were evidently too much sickened of the affairs to attempt to 
rally again; and so, without any further molestation, the officers turned round 
and began to make their way towards the nearest high road. 

“ Well, 55 said Claude, “ this is a pretty affair, Mr. Stevens.” 

“ Yes—Hem ! Rather. 5 ’ 
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61 It is not for us to regret it, for those rascals deserved amply all they w haYe 
got, that is quite clear euough. They are a bad lot.” 

“ Oh, very bad, indeed,” said Stevens. 

“ And pray, what did you give them for betraying us, if it’s a fair question, 
Mr. Stevens ?” 

c< I don’t mind telling you in confidence, Claude Duval, but, of course, you 
inusn’t let it go any further—that they agreed to do the job for five pounds.” 

“ Five pounds ?” 

“ Yes ; that was all they got, and I paid them beforehand. It has cost some 
ten or tvvelve of them their lives, and you your liberty, and will hang you three 
shortly, and will put a good round sum in my pocket.” 

“ And all for five pounds?” said Claude. 

“Yes, it’s cheap. Hem! Ha! Very cheap, indeed,” said Stevens, as 
though he were speaking to somebody who really had no more concern in the 
affair than just to come to a passing opinion upon it. 

‘‘ The price of blood should be rather high,” said Claude. “ To sell three 
lives for five pounds is too little.” 

“ I said it was cheap.” 

“ Too cheap to be good. Mr. .Stevens, you may depend it will not answer. I 
shall win my wager of your head.” 

li Oh, dear no, youmusn’t do any such thing. You can easily imagine that I 
could not do without it in my business.” 

“ Oh, that don’t matter to me in the least.” 

“ Certainly not ; and I don't at all expect you to tale that into consideration 
for a moment. But there is Sir John Richards. I told him if he waited just at 
that corner that 1 would bring you to him.” 

It was galling to Claude Duval to hear Stevens talk in such a style ; but he 
made no remark upon it at the moment, only he resolved that he would strive 
more than mortal man had ever yet striven, that the day should come when he 
would pay him off with interest some, if not the whole, of that cool superiority 
with which he now showed off over him arid his two friends. 

“ Cheer up, Jack,” said Claude. c * All are not lost that are in danger.” 

“ it’s all owing to that confounded mad girl’s affair,” said Jack. 

Claude smiled, as he replied— 

“No, Jack, don’t say that. Who knows but that if we had never gone 
into that house, we might not have encountered a greater danger still out 
of it ?” 

“How could we encounter a greater danger than this, Claude?” said Jack, 
holding up his manacled hands. 

It was a pang to the heart of Claude Duval to see that sight, and to feel how 
helpless he was at that moment to be of any use to alter their condition. Claude, 
however, would not allow' any one to see that he was so deeply affected, but he 
turned it off with a sad smile, saying— 

“ Never mind, Jack. Live in hope.” 

“And die in despair,” said Jack. 

It was quite clear that poor Jack was in no mood to be reasoned with just 
•then. As for D:ck, he was looking rather moody and savage ; and suddenly look- 
‘ng up, be said— * 

‘ £ Mr. Stevens V* 

‘ Well, sir; what now V y said Stevens. ' 
c My horse—all our horses. What has become of them?” 
u They bad not been ten minutes in the tent, where you thought you had 
therff so secure, when we had possession of them.” 

“And it was you who stuck those infernal little plasters on their feet 
“ It w as, Dick Turpin. Before I went into the house with Sir John Richards, 
I saw your three horses. The other two I did not know, bat I did know your 
Black Bess, Turpin/’ 

“ Go to the devil ! ,r 
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“ It was not a pleasant trick/ said Jack, “to lame a good steed/ 

“They will be all right, 0 said Stevens. •' I never use a thing of that sort 
that I have not an antidote for ; and if it is any satisfaction to you to know it, 
the horaes are a> good as ever they were/ 
u Take care of my horse, Stevens/ said Claude, u for when I get him on to 
the road again, it will provoke me not a little to find him out of condition. 



ClAVBE AND DICK RI8CVK JACK FROM THB HOW- STREET LOCK-UP. 

Don't grudge the oats, whatever you do, and mind you bruize them well, for he 
is used to it.” 

Stevens made no answer to this cool speech of Claude Duval's, which was so 
anticipatory of freedom again ; but, riding up to Sir John Richards, he said in 
his odd kind of way— . 
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Sl Here they are. Sir John. I've brought ’em.” 

" Why, you don't mean it, Stevens ?" 

u Yes, I do, Sir John, Here they are, all three in the cart. You can go and 
look at them, if you please, sir.” 

“ Well, upon my life, so they are ! What a trouble now and a bother it would 
spare if they could be hung at once, wouldn't it, Stevens?* 

u Indeed it would, sir. If you think proper, it can be done at once." 

“ Why no—I rather think that would exceed my commission as a magistrate, 
Stevens. But I heard a deal of firing. What was it all about ?* 

A row with the gipsies, sir. They tried to get the prisoners away from us, 
and we were forced to fire, or they would not only have done that, but murdered 
us besides." 

€t Then if you have killed any of the rogues and vagabonds, it is justifiable 
homicide, Stevens; so let us get off to London, as quickly as we can. Ob, you 
vagabonds, your time has come at last, has it ? The gallows groans for you, it 
does. Only see, now, what a disgraceful end you have come to. This is the 
result of all your finery, and your gallivanting on the road, and your galloping 
here and your galloping ther , and your scarlet coats and your lace ruffles.'' 

"Have you learnt that bya heart," Claude, 11 or did you think of it only just 
now I" 

" Come, come, sir ; no impudence." 

" That’s just what I say myself—and I warn you‘that if you go on with any 
more of your speeches, I will recollect them when we meet in some lonely place 
on the road. 1 * 

"I'll take my chance of that, you thorough bad one," said Sir John; "and 
if you <ire not hung this time, I shall recommend that the gallows be burnt for 
old fire-wood." 

“ It will make a good bon-fire," said Claude. 

The magistrate disdained to hold any further parley with his prisoners, but 
turning his horse's head towards London, he directed Stevens to bring them on 
with all speed. 

The distance was not so great as to make it necessary to have a halt upon the 
road, so that none of the chances of a long ourney presented themselves to our 
three adventurers for escape, and, to all appejrance, their situation was something 
even more than a critical one, since they were evidently being conveyed to Lon¬ 
don without any of those chances that, if they had been taken anywhere else, 
might have come in their way. 

When they were quite near to the metropolis, Stevens turned to the magis¬ 
trate, and spoke respectfully, saying,— 

" Newgate, I suppose. Sir John?” 

" Well, I don't know. They will have to be brought before me in the morn¬ 
ing: Suppose you put them in the Bow-street lock-up for the n ; ght V 9 

“ As you please, sir; but Newgate is the safest.” 

" Oh, pho! Don’t let them think that we are afraid of them, and so are forced 
to carry them to Newgate at once. The fact is, there is too much fus* mad® 
about these fellows, that’s the truth, and they think they are quite wonderful 
people on that account. Take them to the lock-up—you will find that strong 
enough; and, besides, in your hands, which they will still remain in, they haven’t 
much chance.’' 

“ Very good, Sir John—hem !—it shall be as you please, and if they escape 
me, why, they have but another to get the better of, and that's Old Nick.* 

This little dialogue was overheard by Claude, who, giving Dick a slight nudge 
with his elbow, said,— 

“ Dick, we are to go to the lock-up in Bow Street." 

“ Are we really ?" 

"Yes ; do you know anything of it?" 

“ A little." 

There was a peculiar look about Dick's face that gave Claude a hope that 
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he knew a great deal about the Bow-street lock-up, and for fear they should be 
separated when tbey got there into different cells, he was very anxious to know 
what Dick did know of the place* 

«• Speak low, Dick,” he said, u and tell us all.” 

i( I will. There's a tavern in the neighbourhood {that supplies the place with 
anything the prisoners choose to buy, and there is a girl at the tavern who will 
do what she can for us.” 

“ Thai is all ?” 

" Not quite, Claude.” 

<* Go on, then, and tell me all, will you ? But don’t look as though you were 
speaking of anything interesting, for that d» » » d Stevens has his eye upon ua 
now.” 

" I sea him. Then I can tell you, Claude, that I know a secret passage from 
the lock-up in Bow Street to——” 

- At this moment Stevens rode up to the side of the cart, and in a voice of mock 
friendship, he said— 

u Hem! Really now, you seem to be having such a pleasant little discourse 
together, that it is quite a shame to keep it all to yourselves, that it is. What is it 
all about ?” 

li An ass in a fox's skin.” 

“ Ah, indeed !" 

“ Yes, and his name was Stevens.” 

” Very good—very good, and very witty, I daresay; but people should keep 
their wit between their teeth, like their tongues, at times, or it won't do them any 
good; and it strikes me, Claude Duval, that it ain't the wisest thing in the 
world of you to make an enemy of me.” 


CHAPTER GCLXIV, 

TUX PRISONERS PASS a STRANGS NIGHT AT THS LOCX-url 

u Pshaw !” said Claude, in answer to this last remark from Stevens, “ You 
have done your worst, and you know it.” 

' u Never mind. Here we are at the lock-up in Bow Street.” 

Those few words—" Here we are at the lock-up in Bov Street”—had a very 
chilling kind of sound to the faculties of the three prisoners, and it was not in 
human nature for them to be otherwise than just a little affected at such an an¬ 
nouncement. 

They were all unusually silent. 

" H*!” laughed Stevens; “ so you are beginning not to like it, and to think 
about it, eh ? I thought your high spirits would soon come down a bit.” 

They neither of them thought proper to make any reply to this rather un¬ 
generous remark from Mr. Stevens, and he was quite delighted with the idea that 
he had subdued them at last. But such was far—very far from being the fact in 
reality. . The real truth was, that Claude Duval and his friends felt how very im« 
portant it was now that their whole attention should be directed to the means of 
escape, and they could no longer spare a raent to engage in any frivolity with Mr, 
Stevens. They did not know but that the chances of liberating themselves might 
entirely depend upon some little matter that they might now notice ; so, like pru¬ 
dent men, they sacrificed the present to the future, and let Mr, Stevens enjoy^his 
fancied triumph while they looked warily about them. 

The lock-up in old Bow Street at the time of Claude Duval was, as the reader 
may. very well suppose, a very different affair to what it is now. Not the smallest 
vestige of the ancient building that was devoted to that purpose now remains. 

As at present, though, the lock-up was opposite to the police-office, and it vis 
a low-roofed building of only one story in height, and principally built of rgassiye 
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wood-work. The cells were underground, and fitted up, as regards strength, 
principally upon that account. 

The place was altogether one of the most gloomy that could be well imagined, 
and was highly calculated very much to affect the imagination of ordinary 
offenders. 

We need hardly say that it had very little effect of that character upon the 
three prisoners now brought to it. 

If there had been any idea upon the part of the idlers of the vicinity that the 
coach which stopped at the old lock-up contained such men as Claude Duval, 
Sixteen-string Jack, and Dick Turpin, it is very likely that in the course of a few 
minutes Bow Street would have been quite impassable; but such was not the 
case, and they were taken beneath the low-roofed and gloomy portal of the place 
without exciting any extraordinary sensations. 

Immediately within the outer door was another one of iron—that is to say, it 
was called an iron door, in consequence of being coated with that metal to a con¬ 
siderable thickness on both sides, and it was likewise studded with those large 
nut-headed nails, which give so great an appearance of strength with so very 
little of the reality of it. 

Immediately through that door was a kind of hall or vestibule, ia which a 
couple of constables sat by a fire, that would throw out as much smoke into the 
air of the place as went up the chimney. Above the mantel-shelf were several 
cutlasses, and a blunderbuss, with a brass barrel, that was bell-shaped, aud which 
was presumed to be loaded in some very deadly manner. 

A door to the right and another to the left led to rooms appropriated to the 
officials of the place, and from one of these rooms opened a door to a narrow 
staircase, that led down to the cells. 

Such was the general arrangement of the ground-floor of the old lock-up. 
Above, there were five rooms, in two of which the clerk to the magistrate at the office 
resided, and the others were unoccupied, except now and then, when some 
prisoner of importance, as regarded wealth or position, was placed there for a 
short time, pending his examination before the magistrate in the public office. 

The mode by which these upper rooms were reached was by a staircase 
opening from the hall, and which was connected by a door that was always Bhut 
by a cord and weight. The hall itself was not above twelve feet square, and all 
the rooms were of the most paltry and confined dimensions. 

“Now, gentlemen/ 3 said Stevens, “here we are/ 3 

u And this you call a lock-up?“ said Dick. 

° Rather. 3 * 

“ Is that blunderbuss loaded V* 

“ Just a few/* 

«Well, Heaven have mercy upon the man who shall attempt to fire it, for 
it will burst and blow his head off to a certainty if he does. That I can 
■wear to/* 

“ Oh/* said Stevens, with a grin, u we are not so mighty particular about our 
heads as all that comes to; and if We feel inclined to fire it, off it will go, even if 
our heads follow it.” 

"That/* said Claude, “is a matter of taste.’* 

11 You couldn't say a truer thing than that/* replied Stevens. “And now, 
gentlemen, if you will give me leave, I will show you to the parlours below stairs; 
and if it*s any satisfaction to you to know that I am to be found any hour of the 
night here in the hall, I beg to inform you that such will be the fact—without a 
doubt/* 

“ Thank you/* said Claude, as he looked up at a clock that was upon the 
wall. “ I think we shall be with you about half-past two/* 

A savige expression crossed the face of Stevens, for he saw that one of the 
constables in the hall was upon the broad grin at the idea that he was getting the 
worst of the chaffing that was going on in the place. 

“ Very good,** he said, as he slowly rubbed his hands together, u I quite 
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understand you, Claude Duval. It is mere chaff. And yet I will shew you that 
1 have a good feeling.towards you, and, upon one condition, you shall sit up with 
me by the fireside here all night, which will be a thousand times more comfort¬ 
able than being in one of the little parlours below.*’ 

“ The condition V 9 said Claude. “ What is it 7” 

“That you will all three give me your words of honour as men, that you willl 
make no attempt to escape.” 

“It is tempting," said Claude, “ but I beg leave to decline." 

“ And I," said Dick. < 

“And I," said Jack. 

“Very good, I am not at all surprised nor disappointed. It is only what I 
fully expected. But still, to show you that I bad a good feeling towards you, I 
gave you the chance. Where is the lock-up keeper ?" 

*‘Here you are, Mr. Stevens," said a short, stout man with a very red face, 
and peculiar little grey eyes, making his appearance from the upper floor. “ Here 
you are. Who have you got here V 9 

“Claude Duval—Sixteen-string Jack, and Dick Turpin." 

The lock-up keeper screwed his lips up to the position of whistling, but no 
whistle came from them. Then shaking his head, he said— 

“ No—no, that’s too much of a good thing all at once." 

4i There is your order." 

The lock-up keeper looked at the magistrate’s order, and saw that it did indeed 
name the persons mentioned by the officer. A look of intense interest came 
across his face in a moment, and he cried— 

“ Well, this is something ! I didn’t think^to have had three such in the old 
lock-up while its timbers held together, thatj didn’t! That is to sav, all at once. 
Gentlemen, you are as welcome as flowers in May." 

“We are very much obliged,*’ said Claude. 

“ Now, Mr. ’Bolt," said Stevens, speaking in a sharp jerking tone, and addres¬ 
sing the lock-up keeper by his name. “ Now, Mr. Bolt, you will quite under¬ 
stand that I don’t intend these prisoners to get away, and that I will remain here, 
in the hall, until they leave this place again ; and so help me everything that is 
good, bad or indifferent, I’ll shoot the first man who tries to leave this place who 
ought not, or who in any way aids the prisoners to go-" 

“ Mr; Stevens," said Bolt, and his little eyes twinkled again, and his face got 
redder than usual, “ if you mean to accuse me of letting prisoners go, say so at 
once, like a man, and I can meet you on the charge." 

“That will do,” said Stevens, drily. “I don’t want,to say another word 
about it." 

“Oh, you are a humbug,” said Bolt. 

“ I know it,'* said Stevens, with all the composure in the world. “ I am quite 
aware of the fact." 

This little quarrel between Stevens and Bolt was amusing enough to the three 
captives, and it gave them some hopes, too, that Bolt might, just to get the better 
of Stevens, and aggravate him a little, be of what service he could to them ; so 
Claude Duval said— 

" I am sure that it is a very ungracious thing of Stevens to say one word 
against Mr. Bolt, who is a gentleman, as all the world knows, although he keeps 
the lock-up." 

Bolt looked gratified. 

“ My opinion is," said Dick, “ that Stevens gets in an ill-humour when 
he sees Bolt, because he is not a quarter so good-looking, and can never hope to 
be so. Bolt is a handsome man, and the sight of such is aggravating to some 
selfish people." 

Bolt rubbed his hands together, and smiled. 

“ Hold your row, all of you, will you ?" cried Stevens; “ and you, Bolt, how 
can you be such an ass as to stand smirking and smiling there in such a way, 
objects ause you are flattered in the most barefaced manner to your face, when all 
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the world knows you are as ugly as the parish pump, and about as much of a 
gentleman aa my old hat is a nostgay 
u You envious humbug!" cried Bolt* 

“You stupid idiot!*' shouted Stevens. 

“ Go it,” said Claude. “ Go it. That’s the thing—go it! AU'i right. Stick 
to him. Bolt; you know you are right, and that gives you strength." 

'* Stop !” said Stevens, suddenly, with almost preternatural calmness. “ Stop, 
this is folly. Mr. Bolt, I beg your pardon.” 

'‘Oh, well, if you say that, Mr. Stevens, I have done.” 

“ Yes, Bolt, I beg your pardon. It is I who am the ass to allow myself to 
be so played upon by these fellows, who are only desirous that you and I should 
quarrel, that out of that circumstance they may gather some hope of escaping 
from the lock-up. Give me your hand. Bolt. I did not mean what I said. 
The words were spoken in a moment of wrath, merely, and I will stand a bottle of 
the best wine that can be got to-night for you and I, as we sit up." 

Bolt and Stevens now shook hands to the great disappointment of Claude 
Duval, and the former said— 

“ Mr. Stevens, you know, I always respected you as a man of extraordinary 
talents, and I hope we shall always be good friends” 

Stevens looked at the prisoners with a twinkle of the eye, as he then said—• 
“Come, then, we will show them to their cells, and then we will have the 
bottle of wine, Mr. Bolt.” 

Claude Duval now turned his whole attention to studying their route to the 
cells. He glanced at the room that led to the staircase. He took notice of the 
doors, and upon which side the fastenings were. He counted the stone steps, 
and found they were fourteen that led to the cells, and he felt that the floor at the 
bottom was earth merely. 

He had not a hope that they would all be confined in one cell—that was not 
to he expected ; therefore, it was no disappointment to him to find that they were 
placed in different cells. 

“ Good-night, Dick,” he said. (t Good-night, Jack.” j 
“ Good-night,” said Turpin, gaily. 

“ God bless you, Claude,” said Jack. 

It was evident that Jack’s spirits were very much depressed by the tone in 
which he spoke ; hut Claude did not think it prudent to say anything to him of a 
consolatory character, as there were others to listen to it; so he made no 

remark. 

In another minute he was in a cell alone, and the door double-locked'and 
barred and bolted upon him. 

« This is pleasant,” he said, as he leant against the damp wall, and tried to 
pierce the obscurity of the place with his eyes in vain. 

The most galling thing to Claude was, now, that he was handcuffed ; and, al¬ 
though he possessed the art of compressing his hand sufficiently to escape from 
ordinary fetters, he very much feared that the handcuffs that were now upon him, 
were too tight for him to get out of so easily. 

“ Confound them,” he said ; “ if they had only left my hands at liberty, I 
might do something; but what a piece of desperate cruelty it is to shut up a man 
all night with his hands locked together by iron manacles. What, now, if this 
were only a case of suspicion against me, and I was really innocent 1” 

It is needless to tell the reader that such positive cruelty is never practised 
now. Prison discipline is better understood than it was in those days, and the 
age is much more humane. - ;<i 

As Claude Duval was the most energetic in his movements after he had’remained 
for while in the cell, we will, with the reader's permission, neglect Jack and Dick 
for a short time, while we attend to what our more immediate hero is about. 

The idea of remaining in the lock-up at Bow Street, if he could by any pos¬ 
sibility leave, was not one that was likely at all to take possession of such a mind 
as Claude Duval's; and from the moment of his arrest, although he couldjiot be 
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said to be concocting some scheme of escape, yet he was on the look out for some 
opportunity of laying the ground-work of such a proceeding. 

It was quite evident, that during the time that had intervened from the arrest, 
and the moment when the key of the cell in the lock-up was turned upon him, 
there was no chance of doing anything that could in any way tend to give him or 
his companions a chance of liberty, 10 he had wisely forborne to make his 
situation worse by any weak and unavailing effort, the consequences of which 
would be sure to rest upon their own heads. 

When he was now, however, alone in the lock-up, the affair assumed quite a 
different aspect, and escape for himself and his friends was the sole idea that 
filled up his imagination. 


CHAPTER CCLXV. 

THE FRIENDS DESPERATELY ESCAPE FROM THE LOCK-VP IN BOW STREET. 

u Now for the handcuffs,*' said Claude, after he had felt quite certain that the 
officer had left him to himself, and that there was no intention of sgain visiting 
his cell. 

It will he remembered, that Claude had had his fears that he might not be able 
to rid himself of the encumbrance of the handcuffs quite so easily as he would 
wish ; but as yet he had not made the effort. 

Now he set about the attempt. 

Claude Duval was a small-boned man, although above the middle height; and 
although there was not a particle of fat about him, he yet had a roundness of 
contour, and an appearance of plumpness that looked like fat; but the out-of- 
doors life he led, and the exercise he took, had made him muscular, so that he 
had a chance of getting out of the handcuffs, which a more angular and bony man 
would not have had lor a moment. 

His first effort was to hold up his manacled hands above his head, so as to get 
the blood as much out of them &9 was possible, and then he fixed the handcuffs 
tightly between his knees, and tried to get his right hand out. 

What an awful effort it was, and how impossible it felt! So he could not. 
But he soon found, from the slippery and damp condition of his hands, that he 
had broken the skin, and that they were bleeding from cuts inflicted by the edge 
of the manacles. 

u Where there is a will,” said Claude, quite calmly, “there is a way, and I 
will get out of the darbies if they carry half cay hand along with them in the 
process.* 

Determination such as that was not to be defeated. By one frightful squeeze 
he slipped his rteht hand out of the fetter. 

“ That wiii do, ’ he said, as he shook it to try and recover sensation in it. 
*• That will do, though it was a bit of a twinge. 

It was some lime before he could get his right hand sufficiently recovered to 
enable him to make any effort to liberate his left; but when he made that effort 
he soon found it was in vain. 

Possibly the bones of his left hand, as is the cast with many persons, were a 
little larger than those of the right, or his having wounded and lacerated the 
right in the way he had done, had made it impossible for him to make such 
another effort; but certain it is, that he was obliged, after a trial, to give it up in 
despair. i 

t( Never mind,” he said, “ a bracelet will do me no particular harm now, and 
I dare say 1 can twist off the loose darby that hangs dangling by the wrist rather 
troublesomely.* 

By placing his foot upon the loose handcuff, and giving it a sudden jerk with 
the left hand, he snapped it off, so that, in reality, he was as free from the handcuffs 
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for all practical purposes, as though he had got his left hand out as well as hi* 
right. 

“That will do,” he said ; “'and now, Mr. Stevens, with all his cunning, has 
left; me a knife in a part of my clothing ; and if I don't cut my way to freedom 
wj£h it, why I can’t, and there’s an end of it; but, I will try, for all that.” 

former experience had taught Claude Duval the value of 9uch a weapon—it 
was a knife upon one side and a saw upon the other, and was exquisitely got up 
—so that while he had had time and opportunity to do so, he had procured it and 
hidden it about him in such a way, that it was next to impossible that he should 
he deprived of it. 

The result had shown that he was right in his calculation, for even Mr. Stevens 
with all his tact and cunning, had managed in some way to overlook it. 

It seemed but a small weapon, that knife, the blade of which wa3 not above 
eight inches long, with which he was to work his way to freedom; but yet 
smaller tools than that in the hands of skilful cracksmen have worked a passage 
out of Newgate. 

By feeling oil along the edge of the knife with his finger, Claude found-that it 
was in good condition, and then he placed himself close to the door to listen 
if any of the sounds from the upper part of the lock-up reached that place. 

All he heard was a rumbling noise, that seemed to come from directly overhead 
and that confirmed him in the idea that the cells went under the street, fcr the 
rumbling sound he did not doubt was a carriage going along over the stones. 

The idea did slightly occur to him of trying to work his way out through the 
roof of the cell, but he gave it up, as he considered that it wouldjbe next to im¬ 
possible to do so without attiacting the observation of some one passing, and so 
leading to an immediate discovery of his intentions. 

“ No/’ he said, “ I must go the regular way out as I came the regular way in, 
I suppose ; but the first thing will be to get out of the cell, and to liberate, if pos¬ 
sible, Jack and Dick.” 

The cell was paved with a sort of red tiles, very thick, indeed, but in conse¬ 
quence of lying there a long while, the earth, from the dampness of the spot, had 
oozed up between them, and formed a sort of coating over them, so that, at first, 
Claude had thought that he trod upon merely hardened earth. 

A very slight examination was sufficient to prove to him that such was not the 
case, and he thought that very possibly the passage on the outside of the cells 
might be paved in the same way, although he had had the impression that it was 
nothing but earth. 

Such a state of things did not make much difference to his plans. 

Throwing himself on the ground, he carefully felt the door at its lower part 
and found that it was about half an inch from the ground, and that a current of 
cold, damp air crept in under it. 

“Now I shall set to work,” he said, fi and we will see what the next hour 
will do.” 

Claude was very careful in the way in which he used his knife, for fear of 
breaking it, for well lie knew that however well-tempered a piece of steel might 
be, it was impossible to say that there might not be some flaw in it that would 
make it give way when least expected to do so ; and that knife was to him too 
great a treasure for him to use it very recklessly. 

He got up, without much difficulty, one of the tiles with which the floor was 
paved. It proved to be about the thickness of an ordinary brick, and, indeed, but 
that it was shaped squarer than a brick, might with propriety have been called 
one. 

After this, his progress was easy enough, and he placed the knife in its hiding 
place in his apparel and only used his hands to the work. The tiles gave way 
without any trouble at all, and he soon got up a sufficient number of them to 
leave the spot of earth by the door of the cell quite free from any such en¬ 
cumbrance. 

The object of Claude was to get under the door ,% 
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^ He well knew that a small excavation would be sufficent fsr him to force 
himself through, and he did not for a moment doubt but that he should be able 
to accomplish it. 

According, now, to his expectation, he found that the passage without the cell 
was paved with the same description of tiling that the cell itse.f was; but the 
difficulty of getting rid of any of that which was outside was very great. 



the three adventurers following tiie mysterious light, leading tq the e n. 


After incredible efforts, he did at last sicceed in loosening one of the tiles, : ■ 1 
in dragging it into his cell. After that, his progress was easier, and he pul ed 
them away right and left, and in advance as far as he could reach. 

The rapidity with which Claude Duval worked, was now amazing, for he Mt 
that he was in a very dangerous position, as no one could come into the passage 
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now, without at once seeing what was going on, in which case an instant defea 
of all his plans was to be at once looked for. 

That such a discovery and such a defeat would be made the excuse for loading 
him with fetters, from which there would be no escape, lie well knew ; so that 
now he worked, indeed, for his life. Never did a human being, with inefficient 
means to do so, dig into the earth with the speed that Claude Duval now 
used in the process, and this process and the result was that he soon had thrown 
out sufficient of the soil to enable him to feel that there was a large cavity under 
the door. 

“ Will it do 2” was the question. 

After some little consideration, he thought the best way to creep through., was 
with I 113 face downwards, and, accordingly, he made the attempt. He got his head 
under the door easily enough, but his shoulders stuck fast, and after a violent 
effort to get through, he was compelled to desist and set to work again deepen¬ 
ing the excavation. He had it wide enough, for, in truth, it was just about as 
wide as the door itself. 

• * * - f 

^ It took him another ten minutes now to complete the job, and he found the 

broken handcuff of great assistance in helping him to scoop out the mould from 
the excavation. When he tried it again, he, to his great delight, slipped through 
easily, and although it gave him a rather awkward twist to do it, he did manage 

to scramble right under the door, and to get into the passage. 

«■ * - * 

* 6 Trouble the second over,” said Claude. “The first was the handcuffs—the 
second, the cell ; and now I Lave got plenty to do before me/ 

The first thing he now did was to run up the stone staircase, and listen in¬ 
tently at the door at the top of it. When there, he heard the murmur of voices, 
which he felt convinced came from the hall, and no doubt were the individual 
property of Mr. Stevens and Mr. Bolt, as they sat by tHe fire in that part of the 
lock-up. 

What they were saying, he could not catch sufficiently distinct to understand, 
as the sound had to come right through the side room; tut he was so far satisfied 
that they were quiet. . 

“ They are discussing that bottle of wine,, no : doubt,* thought Claude, “ that 
Stevens was so liberal in procuring to treat Bolt wi£b. I would give them 
fifty bottles of the very choicest, if they would only be quiet for another hour 
or so.” - „ ., 

Claude now trod lightly down the stone steps again, and finding his way to the 
first of the cell doors on the opposite side to that upon which was his own from 
which he had recently escaped, he tapped at it with his knuckles pretty sharply 
twice. . 

There was no answer to the summons. : 

“ They are neither of them in that one, I suppose,” said Claude ; so he felt 
his way to the next door, and tapped at it. 

<c Who’s that V* said Dick’s voice. 

“ Hush!’' said Claude, placing his lips to the key-hole. ^“Ilush ! It is I— 
Claude Duval. Don’t you know my voice, Dick V* 

“ Gpd bless me, yes; I do, now. But how, in the pame qjj^all that is odd, have 
you got out of your cell ? I have been working away at the hinges of my door 
all this time, and have only got one of them off now.” 

^ ‘' Which one, Dick V 9 _ 

“The lower one.” 

“ Wait a minute, then, and I can give you a helping hand . There are iron bars 
across the doors, and if I can only get one of them loose, it will make a first rate 
jemmy, I rather think.” 

“But how, in the name of all that’s wonderful, are you out and about, Claude ? 
That puzzles me.” 

“ Never mind about that just now. We shall have lots of time to talk at 
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that when we are all three in some quiet spot in the far-off country, and enjoying 
a laugh over our night i«-the lock-up. 3 ' 

" Do you really think so V 3 

u Think what ?’ 3 

“ That we shall soon be in the country again, and enjoying a laugh V* 

“ To be sure. But be quiet. I'm trying for the bar. 33 

To his great satisfaction, Claude found that the bars were only screwed in the 
floor by an iron pin hung by a bit of chain about six inches long to the wall, 
so tbat by taking the pin out, the bar could be at once lifted from its place with 
the greatest possible ease. 

With that iron bar, which was about five feet in length, in his hand, Claude 
felt that he was rather a match for Mr. Stevens, and Mr. Bolt likewise, and all 
their myrmidons; but the first object was to release Dick. He did not choose 
Dick as the first to release ; but as he had come to his cell, by accident, first, he 
felt bound to make Jack wait his tirr.e, 

Claude found that he could just insinuate the end of the iron bar under the door 
of Dick’s cell, and when he did so, he heard something, either about the lock or 
the hinges, given such a crack, that it was quite evidently broken. 

Another moment and the door gave way by the hinge that was left, and Dick 
was as free as an escape from his cell went, at all events. 


CHAPTER CCLX\J. 

THE THREE HIGHWAYMEN EFFECTUALLY ESCAPE FROM THE LOCK-UP. 

Dick had still his handcuffs on him ; but Claude now had his knife with the 
saw at the back of it, by which he could help him. 

Claude shook hands with his friend as well as he could in the dark, and then 
he said— 

“ Let us make an effort to get you free from the darbies, Dick, for while they 
are upon your wrists, you are still a prisoner. 3 ’ 

“ No, Claude—no. 

“ No ? - What do you mean by that ?” 

“ Just that I would prefer you should go and rescue poor Jack before anything 
else is thought of. He must suffer more than either you or I, for we both 
know that, poor fellow, after what he has gone through, he is not the man he 
was." 

“ True—most true—I will not delay a moment.” 

‘‘Why did you not leave me alone, Claude, for a little while, and go to his 
ce I at once ?” 

“Just because I did not know at all which w r as yours and which was his, and 
thatyours was the first that by mere chance I came to.” 

Claude now felt his way to another of the doors, and tapped at it as he had 
done at that of Dick’s cell, but no answer was returned ; and so be went to 
another and to another, and it was the fourth before, in a weak voice. Jack 
replied from within, saying— 

“Who knocks?—who knocks?’ 3 

“ I, Jack, 3 ’ said Claude. “ Dick and I have come to rescue you.” 

“ Ob,, no—no! Do not mock me. It is cruel to do so. We are all lost! 
We shall all die ! The time has come. Do not mock me, Claude Duval, by 
any delusive hopes. 33 

Claude did not want to argue the matter with Jack, for he knew tbat it would 
be quite useless—indeed, useless as it was dangerous, for time was of the greatest 
otyecfc to them that could possibly be. Turning to Dick, he said— 
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“ We must try what we can do with the door of Jack’s cell by the aid of the 
iron bar. Take this one, Dick. Have you got it?” 

“ Yes—yes. But you-•” 

t( I know how to get another. But you can’t work with your handcuffs on, I 
am certain.” 

‘‘Yes, but I can, though. That’s quite a mistake of yours. Master Claude. I 
can place both hands on a crow-bar and give a lift with it quite as well with a 
pair of handcuffs on as without them.” 

“ Push it under this door, then, as well as you can. You will feel that there 
is a sort of crevice there, if you take the trouble so to do, and let us try what iron 
will do against wood and iron by a heave upwards, both at the same moment of 
time.* 

“You give the word then, Claude.” 

“ I will. Are you ready ?” 

“ In a moment. Not quite yet. Wait a bit—Now for it—I atn all right. 
The end of the har is a couple of inches under the door.’’ 

“ Heave !” said Claude. 

In a moment, crash ! went the look of the door. 

“ Heave again!” 

Crackle, went some of the wood-work. 

“ Oh, what is all that?” said Jack. “ What is taking place, now ?—Speak to 
me, somebody, do. What is it all about? Am I dreaming?” 

“ Jack, be calm,” said Claude. “All is righc, old friend. Don’t you know 
my voice ? It is I, Claude Duval. Why, you have been to sleep and don’t 
know where you are.” 

Claude had thrown down his iron bar, and with all his strength was trying to 
drive the door inwards. In another moment in it went with a sudden crash, and 
Claude was very nearly precipitated into the cell along with it. 

Dick was much afraid that the noise that had been made would have the effect 
of warning the officers above of something unusual going on in the cells, and 
lie mentioned his dread to Claude. 

f< Speak to Jack,” said Claude, “ and I will go up the steps and listen.” 

Claude thereupon bouuded up the stone steps, and stood for some few moments 
with his ears placed against the door at the top ol them ; but all was still, and he 
felt quite satisfied that their efforts to escape in that underground place had not 
made noise enough to reach the ears of the officers above. He went back, and 
heard Dick remonstrating with Jack. 

“What’s the matter with him, now?” said Claude. “ Oh. Jack, I am quite 
astonished at you. What do you mean by all this?” 

“I don’t know what he means,” said Dic-k; “but he won’t know me 
at all.” 

“Light!” said Claude. “ Oh ! would that we had a light. It is the utter dark^ 
ness that confounds him in this place.” 

“That is Claude’s voice,” said Jack. 

“To be sure it is,” said Claude, kindly. “ I was quite sure you would know 
that, Jack. Recollect yourself. We are trying to escape from the lock-up in 
Bow-street. Don’t you remember, old friend r” 

“ Oh, yes—yes. Pardon me, both of you. I know now. But the truth is, I 
I had fallen into a sort of slumber that had thoroughly confused me, and a noise 
that I heard completed the matter.” 

“That noise was made by our breaking open the door of your cell. Jack; so 
it ought to have been a welcome enough one to you. All we want now is a 
light.” 

“ Then I can accommodate you,” said Jack ; “ for I have the means of getting 
a light hidden about me so well, that they did not find them out when they 
searched me. Wait a moment.” 

Both Claude and Dick were very glad to hear Jack now speaking so ration¬ 
ally as he did, for they had Jbeen really apprehensive, from his strange mode of 
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talking only a few moments before, that the peril he was in had had the effect of 
depriving him of his reason. Now, however, they no longer entertained such an 
idea, for the tone of voice in which he had last spoken had been quite sufficient to 
dissipate it. 

In the course of about half a minute a faint light illumined the cell; and then 
Jack, as he held up an ignited phosphorus match, said— 

“ Here it is ; but I have no candle or wax taper, so we can only see while the 
match lasts.*’ 

C A couple of large rats made a bolt out of the ceil at this moment, and passing 
Claude and Dick, went scampering down the passage, and were out of sight in a 
moment. 

“ A lively place this,** said Dick. 

“Very,” said Claude; and then, as he spoke, out went the match, and all 
was profound darkness again. 

“ Confound it!*’ said Dick; “what a treat the commonest penny-dip candle 
that ever was made would be to us now l** 

“It would, indeed, Dick,** said Claude; “and I would gladly promises 
guinea for it, or a couple, for the matter of that. But light up another match, 
Jack, if you can.*’ 

“Oh, yes. But I have only got six.** 

“Well, never mind; let us have another, so that I may see where to begin 
with a file I hare here at Dick*s handcuffs. 1 will soon have his off, and then I 
will begin upon yours. Jack. 0 

“Never mind about getting them off, Claude. Separate them, and that will 
be quite sufficient, I assure you. The rings on my wrists are no harm so long as 
I have the use of my hands.** 

“ I understand.’* 

Jack ignited another of the little matches and held it until it burnt right down 
to his fingers ; but by that time Dick had twisted up the lining of his hat closely, 
and lit it by the matcb, so that it made a temporary torch, although it did not 
burn over well. 

Claude, by the light of it, however, was able to work away at the handcuffs 
much better than as if he had been in the dark, and the fine saw, with its ex¬ 
quisitely sharp teeth, sion bit through the iron, and so far as having his wrists 
separated, and his hind* at liberty, Dick was comparatively free. 

“Now, Jack, for vou,° said Claude. 

Three minutes more sufficed to release Jack from his fetters, and then they felt 
as if they were Something more than half way to freedom, indeed. All Jack’s 
matches, however, but two, he had exhausted, and those Claude advised him to 
keep for the present in case of any emergency. They then each amed 
himself with one of the bars that went at the backs of the cell doors, and, Claude 
going first, they slowly ascended to the strong door at the bead of the flight of 
little stone steps. 

If they could but get that door open, it was but a fight with the officers, even 
if they encountered them, and then liberty might be theirs; but that door was 
likely enough to present many obstacles, for not only was it of very great 
strength, but it was so close at hand to the hall, that they dared not set to work 
wbh the expedition they would have liked, for fear of being overheard by the 
officers. 

“Careful we must be, now,** whispered Claude, “and I think we must hav i 
one of the two of Jack’s matches to make a survey of the door with/* 

“ Here it is,** said Jack. * 

T A hiz! went the match, and Jack handed it to Claude, who passed it steadily 
up and down the door, until it went fairly out; but it had kept alight long enough 
for him to see that the only wayYor him to werk at the door was to cut out either 
tiie lock or the hinges, and either would be a work of some time and difficulty 
with the little saw that he only had to do it with. 

“ You had better both of you sit down on the steps,*’ he said, <c and make up 
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your minda for a waiting job, now; for there is no resource but to cut away 
round the lock, and to have patience about it.’' 

“Stop,” said Jack. 

“ AVhat is it. Jack } n 

Ci You can do better than cut away at the lock.” 

“ Can I ?” 

“Yes ; I can just get my hand under the door, and surely your saw will go 
edgeways under, if that is tie case. Can ysu not cut out a square large enough 
for ua to creep through? 3 ’ 

“ That will do. Jack. T can,” 

Claude saw at once the facilities of escape that this mode of operation sug¬ 
gested by Jack presented. The door was likewise to be attacked at a part of it 
that was not fortified by any extraordinary means, so that, in all likelihood, it 
would not offer any very great obstruction to the saw. He at once knelt upon 
the stairs and began operations. 

In the first place, Claude found that the space between the bottom of the door 
and the top stair would just admit the saw edgeways, so that he could commence 
to work at once ; and although it was rather an awkward thing sawing upwards, 
it. was to be done, by a little perseverance, and that was a quality not wanting in 
Duval. 

With a noiseless, but amazingly rapid motion, the fine-tempered saw cut 
through the wood-work and the sheets of iron which were used upon the door, 
and by feeling his way, Claude easily avoided any of the large nails by which it 
was clamped. 

“ How are you getting on? 3 ’ said Dick. 

“ Capitally ! If we go on at this ra f e, the opening in the door will be made in 
ten minutes ; but speak low, whatever you do .' 3 

4< I will—I will, 3 ' 

“ Better not speak at all , 33 said Jack. 

They seemed to think this the wisest advice, for none of them exchanged a 
syllable now, while Claude worked away with the saw, which only made a dull, 
grating sort of sound, which couid not extend very far, and which, if it did, would 
most likely be mistaken for something in the stieet. If the officers went on 
gossiping, however, which it was very likely they would, it was not at all probable 
that they would hear it at all. 

Claude Duval was well aware through how small an apparent spaee the body 
of a man will pass, so he did not give himself more labour than he thought suffi¬ 
cient in the matter, but soon turned the saw to the horizontal, which was much 
easier in working. 

“ Do you want a light ?” said Jack, in a low whisper. 

« No—no. When I get the piece quite out will do. Then it will be as well for 
us to see our way in the matter; but not yet, Jack.” 

Another five minutes, and Claude had turned the corner, and was sawing the 
<k>or downwards rapidly. A flash of light suddenly shot under the door, and he 
stopped sawing. 

Some one was in the room to which the door communicated. 

“ Lost!” thought Claude, but he did not say a word. 

His idea was, that the officers were going to see if all was right in the cells, 
and if that was the case,-there was nothing for it but a hand to hand fight for 
liberty and life. 

“ Have you found it ?” said a voice from the ball. 

“ No,” said the man who was in the room with a light, and who had evidc ntly 
come thereupon some message for Mr. Bolt, as Ifis was the voice that propounded 
the question from the hall. 

“Lookin the corner cupboard, then , 33 

u Oh, here it is. All right, sir.” 

They hea^d something rattle like glass, apd then Bolt irpd out again 411 apgry 
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*' What are you about there—are you drinking it ?” 

“Oh, no, sir ; I’m coming.” 

14 Just try the door leading to the stairs,” said Stevens, “ before you come away. 
It’s as well to be quice sure everything is all right - and give it a good shake, 
Smith.” 

44 I will, sir.” 

Smith, the officer, who had beeD sent to fetch a bottle containing some rather 
ardent compound from the room, now approached the door at which Claude 
Duval hadjbeen so industriously at work, and laying hold of the lock of it, he gave 
it a good shake, which satisfied him that it was all right and secure. He never 
thought of casting his eyes downwards. If he had, he must have seen the effect 
that the saw had produced. 

44 All right, sir,” he said. 

44 Then come on, at once/' said Bolt. 
v The man left the room, and slammed the door of it shut behind him. 

44 A narrow escape, that,” said Claude. 44 Quite a squeak I call it." 

44 It was, indeed,” said Dick. 44 I thought it would have been a case of 4 war to 
the iron bars/ at the very least. I was resolved to sell my life dearly, if it was to 
go at all.” 

44 No—mo, Dick,” said Jack ; 44 don’t talk of selling your life at all. Let us 
hope that that is a contingency not at all likely to come to pass; and as the danger 
has gone by now, we will not speculate upon what might have been its 
results.” _ 

“ Very good, Jack—I say no more. Are you hard at work, Claude ?” 

44 Indeed I am.” 
jg / 4 But I do not hear the saw." 

41 No, Inm working with such long sweeps that it makes no noise. Now do 
you hear it } n 

“ Yea, yes.” 

44 Very good, then you will hear it no more, for, if 1 do not very much mistake, 

I have got so near to the end of my job, that the slightest force will break out the 
piece of wood.” 

“That’s capital. Do it, Claude, do it.” 

44 There it goes.” 

Claude just tapped with the toe of his boot at the piece of the door that be 
had cut all round, and out it wem into the room beyond, leaving a clear opening 
of about fifteen inches square, through which, without a doubt, they could each 
of them creep.” 

“It is done,” he said. g 

4< Then we will follow you,” said Dick. 

“Very good. This is not a time to squabble about precedence, so here 
goes. What a treat it will be if it should turn out too small, after all, for us.” 

44 It would be such a treat,” said Dick, 44 as I would not have for the best bun- 
dred pounds that ever I saw in all my life.” 

44 Nor I for double the amount,” said Jack. 44 Put us out of our suspense, 
Claude, by trying it at once.** 

44 Here goes,” said Claude, and in a moment he popped through the orifice in 
the door with the agility of a Harlequin. 

44 Ah,” said Jack, “he was but joking with us, for it is quite evident that he 
knew he could get through with ease. Follow him, Dick.” 

4 ‘ As you please, Jack.” ; / 

Dick was a trifle stouter than Claude, b u he did get through the hole in the 
door, although it cost him a slight squeeze to do so, and he had had his doubts 
about it before he tried it. 

Jack followed immediately, and they were all three in the outer room. The 
utmost caution was now requisite in their pioceedings lest they should be ver 
heard by the officers in the vestibule or hall, for although the ^door J of t the room 
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that opened into that portion of the lock-up was closed, yet sounds had not far to 
travel. 

They could hear the officers conversing, and by the same rule, the officers 
might hear them, if they raised their voices above the merest whisper in ad¬ 
dressing any remarks to each other. 

Their success, so far, was sufficiently wond-rful to induce them to entertain the 
most sanguine hopes of its being followed up* by still greater success. They were 
intensely silent, however, for a tew minutes, for they were exceedingly anxious to 
ascertain, if possible, who was in the hall. 


CHAPTER CCLXVII. 

THE ADVENTURERS MEET WITH A FRIEND THAT THEY DID NOT EXPECT. 

It could not be said that either Claude Duval or his friends had formed any 
distinct plan of proceeding after they should reach the room they were now in. 
The fact was, there had been so many doubts about tbe reaching of it at all, that 
they had neither of them liked to ask each other what they should do if they did so 
far succeed. 

Now, however, the question became one of the most serious importance, and 
Dick, in a low voice, said— 

„ ” Now that, thanks to Jack’s suggestion about cutting a piece out of the 

bottom of the door, we have got so far, what are we to do? 1 would fain leave 
it all to you, now, Claude, to decide upon what course of action you may think 
the best.” 

"The obvious one,'’ said Claude, "is to sally out, and fight our wav; but 
that would certainly lead to murder, and that is what I, and what I suppose 
both of you likewise wish to avoid.” 

“ Oh, yes, yes,” said both Jack and Dick. 

“ Very good ; then, it is quite clear that we must not sally out in the wa I 
mentioi, if such is our feeling upon the subject, but we must try to get into the 
street in another wav.” 

“ By the front windows i” said Dick. 

“I hope so.” 

tl Impossible,” said Jack ; <( they are all bound with iron. I noticed as much as 
I came in the coach to thisplac?.” 

“And so did I,’ said Claude, “ but the bars must be terribly old by this time, 
and their hold upon the wood-work must be slight indeed. 1 should say they cannot . 
resist us.’' , 

“ Maybe so ; but how are we to get into the room above?” 

“ There is no way hut one, and that is through the roof.* Confound the man 
who built this place, who did not put a staircase in the wall of this apartment 
eading to the one above.’’ 

‘‘That would have been almost, too handy,” said Dick ; “but if we are to com¬ 
mence operations on the root, the Sooner we do so the better ; and here goes fdr a 
beeinning of it.” 

There was a large and very heavy table in the middle of the room, and as ha 
epoke, Dick got upon it, but so lightly and with such agility, that he did not 
shake it in the least. 

“Shall I begin the work r” he said, as he found that he could easily touch the 
ceiling with both his hands. 

“ Do so,” whispered Claude, “ hut be cautious, Dick, whatever you do, and 
recollect the proximity of the officers. The only plan will be to take clown the ■ 
plaster of the ceiling bit by bit with your hands, after once making a beginning, 
and letting Jack and me take the pieces of you. If any should fall, we are found 
out, and there is then no chance but in a fight for it.” 
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“ I know; but spread your coats upon the table, so that if any should get loose 
and fall, it may make less noise.” 

All this was, it will be remembered, in the dark, with the exception of a little 
glimmering flash of light that came under the door, so that the situation of the 
three highwaymen was to the greatest degree full of danger, and no men but such 
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as they could possibly have preserved their calmness and self-poisetsion under 
such trying circumstances. 

Both Jack and Claude spread their coats close to wheie Dick was standing 
upon the table, and then he set to work, and the plaster of hi roof began to rattle 
down rather quickly. 

‘ c Cautious!—cautious, Dick!'* said Claude. 
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u Yes. Here’s a great piece. Take it. Have you got it?’’ I 

u I have—I have.” 

That will do. Here’s another. 5 ’ \ 

By dint of feeling about carefully, Claude continued to take the pieces ef the 
ceiling from Dick, vrho got them off with great rapidity, and Jack, finding that he 
was not wanted there, went to the door and kept his ear close to it, to listen if the 
officers should make any suspicious movement in the hall. From his voice it 
would appear that Bolt was telling some long story to Stevens, and that he bad 
taken quite enough of the wine to make his utterance rather thiek; and by the 
tone in which Stevens replied to him, it was quite evident that he was dying with 
sleep, and with the greatest difficulty struggling against the disposition to drop off 
into a sound slumber. 

The fact was, that Stevens had been up two nights before that one, and it was 
hardly in human nature that he should be able to keep up much longer. Yet 
Stevens was so particularly anxious that the three prisoners should not escape him, 
that he made the most strenuous efforts to preserve himself from dropping off 
to sleep. 

Speak louder, Bolt,” he said ; “you go on in such a drawling kind of way, that 
it is enough to set any cne off to sleep. Speak louder, and give me a nudge with 
your elbow if you see me going.” 

«I will ” 

55 “ That’s a good fellow ; now go on with that story of yours. What’s that ?—■ 
oh, what’s that 2” ' 

“Only me giving you a nudge,* said Bolt. “ You was closing up your eyes, 
atnd going to sleep like a blessed babbv.” 

“ Gh* was I ? Well,, I shan’t do so any more. I am quite wide awake now, 
Mr. Bolt, as you see. Go on.” 

« Very good. Then, a6 I was saying to you, Mr. Stevens, before 1 got this situa¬ 
tion of keeper to the lock-up, you see, I was, of course, like yourself, a runner, 
and many an odd adventure happened to me in the course of my professional 
experience, I can tell you. Sometimes things went all right, as they ought to do, 
and I nabbed my man; and sometimes things went all wrong, and I did’fc nab my 
man ; and sometimes I caught a tartar.” 

“Murder!” cried Stevens. 

“Lor, Mr. Stevens, what is the matter?” 

c( Something gave me such a pinch on the calf of the leg, I’m sure. What 
could it have been ?” 

“Why, me with the fire, tongs, to be sure; and I daresay, now, they are a 
little hot. But if you want to be kept awake, you must really put up with these 
me things, you know, Mr. Stevens.” 

« What, was I going off again ?” 

“ Indeed, you were; and my private opinion is, that if I were not here, you 
would tumble right into the fire, that you would; and then there would be 
sn end of you. Come—come, Mr. Stevens, rouse yourself up a little, and don’t 
give way to—what do you call it ?—Murphy, is it?” 

& —no. Morpheus.’" 

“Oh, ah, I knew it was something very like Murphy, but I didn’t feel quire 
sure about it, that’s all.” 

Jack, from his position close to the door of the room, had heard all this quite 
plainly, and he was highly delighted to find that Stevens was so sleepy, and that 
Bolt was, in reality, half drunk, which was a fact that could very easily be 
deduced from th§ tone in which he spoke. Of course, the confederates had not 
been at all idle during that time; but Dick had managed to get a great quantity 
t of the plaster of the roof down, and had reached the floor boards above, after, 
cutting away the laths that impeded his progress. 

The removal of a floor board or two would be the worst job of all; for however 
easy such a process would have been if they had happened to be above the floor 
to do it, yet it was by no means to be done with facility below. 
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If they had not had the little catting saw that Claude possessed, it would have 
been now quite impossible for them to have proceeded any further that way 
towards escape. By its aid, however, Dick, who was a pretty good workman* 
contrived to get a part of |the floor-boarding cut away, and then he made a grand 
effort to push one of the planks upwards. With a grating sound the nails gave 
way, and the plank was loosened, if not removed. j 

“ Hush—hush !” said Claude. # , I 

“I can’t help a little noise, now,” said Dick. “ It's the rusty r ailsjin the 
wood/ It will soon be done, now.” 

By a vigorous wrench, now, Dick got the plank quite out of its place, and 
brought down upon his head a great quantity of dust at the same time; but that 
was a minor event, and he immediately commenced operations upon the next 
board, which, when he should succeed in getting it up, would, no doubt, leave 
space enough for him and his companions to creep through. 

The space between the joists was just about sufficient for them to pass through, | 
but the width of a floor-board would not do exactly. » j 

“ We shall be all right in a few minutes, now,” whispered Dick. “ The 
other one is coming quickly.” 

At this moment Jack felt the greatest alarm for the safety of them all, for 
after repeated efforts to keep Stevens awake, Bolt had begun to give it up in 
despair; and after giving him a right good shake, he said— 

“ Mr. Stevens, do you think that a drop of anything else will keep you awake* 
if I get it for you V* . J 

€< Yes. Oh, dear yes—I—I think it would.” 

“ What will you have, then!” 

" Vinegar.” » 

u Vinegar ? You don’t mean that. You don’t mean sour vinegar, do you ?' 

** <C I never heard of any other. Get it, and I shall recover at once. I don’t 
often give way in this sort of fashion, but there’s nothing like a wine-glass of 
vinegar to keep a man awake.” 

lt Well, I suppose that is upon the principle of giving him such a stomach¬ 
ache that he can’t go to sleep for the pain of it. Hilloa I there you go again. 
Keep up, Mr. Stevens, or you will certainly fall into the fire.” 

4t Get me the vinegar, then.” . „ i,. 

** Well, if you will have it, you shall. Let me see—oh, of course, there is 
some in the next room, and no mistake. I recollect now* It’s in the corner 
cupboard. I’ll go and get it in a momen t for you, my dear friend. I—dear me, 
how the lock-up moves about—Why, I declare, it is quite, in a way of speaking, 
rotatory. Woa ! woa l” l.* . 

Mr. Bolt could manage to go on talking in his prosey way very well, as long 
as he kept his seat, but when he rose to his feet, it was quite a different affair, and 
the effect to him of his potations was just like being in a ship at sea with a cross 
gale. Of course, nobody ever heard of a drunken man yet who blamed himself 
for such apparent effects, and so, to be quite consistent, Mr. Bolt would have it 
that it was the lock-up that was going about in such a ludicrous manner with 
him. 

ct Well, this is odd,” he said. u I can’t make it out. The lock-up is drunk; 

It must be drunk, for sometimes the wall is here, and sometimes the door is 
here, and sometimes they are both there, and sometimes they are neither here nor 
there. It is very odd.” 

Mr. Bolt was so astonished at these phenomena connected with the hall of the 
lock-up, that he felt himself compelled to hold by the back of a chair while he 
considered them. 

Mr. Stevens took that opportunity of letting his head droop upon his breast, 
and of falling fast asleep. It is just possible that if Bolt had been in a situation 
to get the vinegar with certainty, it might have had the effect of keeping Stevens 
awake; but as it was, nature yielded, and his sleep became profound. 

Those who have had occasion to struggle against sleep will well understand 
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vphat an uphill fight it is,and how the oftener you fancy you have defeated 
it the oftener it will renew the combat with you, until you give up the contest 
in despair. Such must have been Mr. Stevens’ feeling; not but what if he had 
imagined for a moment that it was within the range of possibility that Duval 
and his companions should escape from the cells of the lock-up, it is likely 
enough that that would have had a sufficient effect to keep him wide awake. 

But all his ideas went the other way, and it was only as a matter of principle, 
and not of necessity, that he had determined upon sitting up, for he believed the 
prisoners to be as safe as it was possible for any prisoners in the world to be. 
Mr. Stevens, however, like many other very clever men, made a mistake now and 
then. 

06 I'll try it again,” said Bolt. “ Who knows hut that a drop of the vinegar 
would do me some good ? I'll try it again. It’s in the lower cupboard in the 
next room. Here goes!" 

When Jack heard these words from Mr. Bolt, he thought that the danger was 
sufficiently imminent to say something to his friends about it, so leaving the door, 
he touched Claude upon the arm, and whispered— 

" Bolt is coming.” 

“ The devil he is !” 

u Yes. He is coming to this room to get something out of the lower cupboard. 
He is drunk, but he is coming. It is for vinegar." 

“ Is it? Then, Jack, we must give him some pepper with it. How do you 
get on, Dick, with the floor-hoards?" 

“ Capitally! the second one is just up. Holloa ! what’s that ?” 

There was a noise in the room above as of a chair thrown over, and the im¬ 
pression upon the mind of Dick was directly, that some one was there who, pos¬ 
sibly enough, was cognisant of all his proceedings. A feeling of the most blank 
and bitter disappointment came oyer his mind at such a notion as this, and he 
paused in his work. 

“ Did you hear that ?*’ he said. 

u Yes,” said Claude. “ My opinion is, that a chair had one or two of its legs 
resting upon the floor-board that you were pushing up, and that you consequently 
upset it, as you could not avoid doing.” 

“ Ob, yes, that is it. I did not think of that. What a relief it iB to 
feel certain, as I do now, that that was it.” 

“ I think you may be certain, Dick.” 

"I am sure I may. It is too probable. But what is-that that Jack is saying 
about Bolt ? I thought I heard his name ?” 

“ Simply that he is coming here, that’s all.” 

u Confbund the fellow, is he ?” 

Dick jumped off the table as he spoke, and pointing to the hole in the ceiling, 
he said— 

00 Now, Claude, escape! There is the road to freedom ; I don’t think you 
will have any difficulty in getting through the ceiling.” 

0t After you,” said Claude. 

Dick sprang upon the table again, and was through the hole injthe roof in a 
moment. It was no time, that, to stand upon ceremony, or to delay the precious 
moments by useless altercation as to who was to take precedence. 5 


CHAPTER CCLXVIII; 

[the confj derates areJ distressed for their 'horses, and hear 

NEWS OF THEM. 

5 "Now, Jack,” said Claude Duval. 

It did not take half a minute, now, to place them all three in the room above ; 
but their danger soon became of the most imminent description, as it was quite 
evident that their foes from the outer room were approaching. 
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With a sudden burst the door was opened, and the voice of Bolt cried out— 

* Hilloa ! Hilloa !” 

“All right V 3 said Claude Duval. 

“ The devil it is,” said Bolt. “ Help!—help ! Murder-escape! Help- 

murder ! Hoi! They are off!” 

“ To be sure we are,” said Claude, as he made a spring towards the window 
and flung it open. u Come on, Jack and Dick. Speed does it now.’* 

* Claude felt quite convinced, now, that anything in the shape of further caution 
with regatd to the doings of himself and his friends was completely out of the 
question, and that it made not the slightest matter now with regard to the amount 
of noise they made in their escape. 

The window was by no means so high from the open street as to present any 
serious difficulty in the way of leaping or dropping from it to men who had been 
accustomed to the sort of life that Duval and his associates led. They did not, 
however, at the moment notice that Mr. Bolt had a floricultural taste, and that 
the balcony of the window had a row of garden pots upon it, which went crash¬ 
ing into the street. 

They were, however, but a trivial hinderance, and just as a gun or blunderbuss 
was fired through the opening in the roof from the room below, Claude had 
sprung through the open window and alighted safely in the street, 

“Run Claude—run !” cried Jack. 

“ Not yet. Is anybody hurt ?” 

1 <c No—no.” 

Dick now followed Claude's example and bounded through the window, but 
Jack was slow to follow. 

“Save yourselves,” he said, “and leave me. Oh, save yourselves!” 

• u Not for a thousand pounds,” cried Claude. “ If you do not wish to sacrifice 
us, you will come at once. Good Heavens, Jack, what has come over you?” 

A kind of blight or stagnation seemed for the moment to have come ovej Jack, 
but from these words from Claude, he shook it off and sprang from the window. 
Claude partially broke his fall, and so they were all three in the street. 

It was at this moment that Bolt and the officer who had taken such pains to 
secure Claude and his friends, and who’had, to a certain extent, been so successful, 
made a rush into the street. The occurrence of the eseape of the prisoners 
seemed to have had the effect of sobering them both on the instant. 

Now, Claude had fully expected that such a result would ensue as these twc 
men rushing out unon him and his friends; and as nothing was so disagreeable 
to him or so seriously dangerous as being chased through the streets by the 
officers, he had made up his mind that the contest with them should be there and 
then upon that spot. 

f*Dick/ he said, “tackle oae of them. 5 * 

V All right,” said Dick* ^ 

Claude, upon this, sprang upon the officer, as though he meant to devour him, 
and before he could possibly defend himself from the impetuosity of such an 
attack, which was more like that of a tiger upon his prey than one human being 
upon another, Claude had fairly lifted him off the ground and thrown him head¬ 
long into the lower room of the lock*up, where his] head came into such violent 
contact with the little stove at which they had been so snugly enjoying themselves, 
that he lay as one dead. 

While Claude was thus disposing of the officer, Mr. Bolt had ran right into 
the arms of Dick, who immediately grappled him, saying as he did so— 

u Do you wrestle, old fellow 

“A little ,’’ said Bolt, as he made one of the most determined efforts to throw 
Dick that was in his power. 

“Good,” said Dick, and then exerting all his strength and skill in an art 
..that he almost stood alone in, Mr. Bolt’s heels were soon up in the air, and his 
head came in rather disagreeable contact with the rough road paving of Bow 
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Street, and there he lay, with a full conviction in his own mind that every bone 
in his body was broken. 

“All right!” cried Dick. 

“Come on, then,” said Claude, “follow me.” 
f Duval turned the comer of Bow Street, and made to wards’/Cove nt Garden 
Market, which at that hour of the morning was as still as the grave. After tum¬ 
bling over some twenty or thirty of the poor, harmless wretches who nightly con¬ 
gregated there to sleep, he got right through the market and emerged opposite 
the church. 

They were unperceived by any one. 

“ Our horses,” said Dick, “ oh, that we could find our horses.” 

* What’s that f* said Jack, as a strange sound came upon his ears. 

“ Watchmen’s rattles,” said Claude, “ that’s all. I wonder how many watch¬ 
men it would take, now, at a moderate computation, to arrest us r” 

“ It’s hardly possible to say,” smiled Dick • “ but, oh, for our horses !” 

“ Do not despair, Dick; we may yet find a way to get possession of them ; ar.l 
for the present, I don’t think we can do better than go to one of the kens, where 
we shall be safe enough till we can turn over in our minds what to do.* 

. “We will follow you, Claude.” 

“Jack, where do you advise that we should go ?” 

_ “To Lipstone’s,” said Jack, “down by the liver side. You can gehto it by a 
dive down the dark arches by the Savoy.” 

“ True. Come on, I had forgotten that. It will be the best place we can go 
to, for there is escape both by land and water, if it should be necessary. We 
have no time to lose. Come on.” 

Claude went first, and taking a slight turn to the left, he made his way down 
SouthamptonJStreet into the Strand, and in the course of two or 'three mrautes 
they reached the mouth of one of those yawning arches opposite the Adelphl, 
which look as if the- led to the infernal regions. 

A watchman stood there, holding up liis lantern and looking as well as he could 
down the archway, as he cried -7 

“ Hilioa! hilloa ! Come out of that, will you, or I shall be after coming and 
fetching you, and giving you a night's lodging in the lock*up, my hearty. Come 
out of that, will you ?” 

“ What’s the row ?” sa d Claude, as with one blow he sent the watchman's hat 
right down over his eyes, and forced him to a sitting posture upon the stones at 
the entrance of the cavernous-looking place. 

“Murder! murder! My rattle !* 

“Ihere it is,” said Dickj as he seized it and swung it an amazing distance 
along the street. The confederates did not pause for the watchman to get his hat 
off hi3 eyes and see them, but they at once, now, dived down ^the archway, and 
werejost to all sight in a moment. 

How very dark it was in that placed Even Claude paused and instinctively 
held his hand out before him, for .ear of suddenly encountering some obstacle to 
his progress. 

“Jack! Jack!” be said. “Where are you?” 

“I am here, Claude.” 

“ Well, I think you know the way to where we want to go better than I do, or 
than Dick does, so will you take the lead X It is so precious dark here I cannot 
see in the smallest degree where I am going.* 

‘ { I don’t wonder at it. But it’s not/fikely there is anything to obstruct you. 
However, we will not go any further till I have made the signal to some of old! 
Lipstone’s servants, if there are any about, to let them know that it is all right, 
and that we are friends.” 

“ Do so. Jack.” 

“ I don’t know that signal,” said Dick, “for'my experience has., after *11,lain 

more in the country than in town.” 

- ^ * _ 
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“ That is all right/* said a voice; “ but who are you ?” 

“ I ara called Sixteen-string Jack/’j 

“ Ah, I thought I knew the voice. Why, Jack, we have not seen you for an 
age. I don’t know any that can whistle the blackbird’s pass as you do 1” 

tc Are you young Will Lipstone ?” 

“ I am. Did you know my voice ?” 

“ I thought I did; Out I am very glad to find it is you, and I now tell you 
without further ceremony, that I am accompanied by Claude Duval and Dick 
Turpin. 55 - r 

“Is that possible ! 55 

“It is true, Will, whether it is possible or not. Can they be in safety in 
the ken till we can think of what to do next, for we have just come out of the 
lock-up at Bow Street, without asking leave of any one but ourselves?’ 

“You don’t know how glad I am to see you—no, not see you, for it would 
require better eyes than I' have to do thht here, but to know that you are 
coming to the old ken. There is not many there now. We must make Turpin a 
genuine blackbird before he leaves us. 55 

“ I shall be much gratified/ 5 said Dick. 

*' It shall be done. I can tell you, Turpin, that it is not every one who comes 
with two such sponsors as Jack and Claude Duval, who 1 am as glad to hear 
speak as possible.” 

“We are much beholden to your kindness, Will/ 5 said Claude. “ Should you 
know me by my voice ?’ 5 

“ All, yes, I should, though it is four years since I heard it. 55 

“ Our horses,” said Dick, “is what we are distressed for, or we should not 
have troubled you on this occasion.” 

“Don’t speak of that. We will find out where the cattle are, by some means, 
and get possession of them, I daresay. Lay hold of me, Jack, if you please, 
and then if your two friends lay hold of you by the coat, we can all go right, 
for I can, so to speak, see my way in the dark here ss well as in the 
light.” 

This arrangement was adopted, and they proceeded for about twenty paces in 
the most profound darkness, until a dull grating sound, as of a door moving upon 
very rusty hinges—then there came a flash of light, and the three friends could 
see each other and their guide, and likewise perceive that they were in a narrow 
passage with a vaulted roof and an earthen floor. 

Dick was the only one of the three who was rather surprised at the appearance 
of young Will Lipstone. This young giant—for he really might be called such— 
was no less than six feet four inches, and he looked as he stooped in the narrow 
passage—which was only six feet in height—taller even than that, and that was 
nearly enough, Heaven knows. 

Both Jack and Claude, who knew how tall Will was, wereYather amused tu see 
Dick moving his head up and down very gravely to get a good look at him, and 
Jack said— 


“ He is one of the littles ones, you see, Dick.” 

“ He is, indeed.” 

“ It ain’t thought that I shall grow much more/ 5 said Will, in a rather apolo¬ 
getic tone of voice. 

“ It’s to be sincerely hoped you won’t,’ 5 said Jack, “unless it’s downwards a 
little; for you could very well spare half a dozen inches, Will. 55 

“ Well, they do say I’m rather long.” 

“ And they are right,” said Dick. “ But where are we now ?” 

u Oh, we shall soon be in the ken, now. It’s all right enough. We have got 
tojpass one of our servants.” f 

“ In case, I suppose/ 5 said Jack, “ anything should oecur to you in the outer 
passage. Will ?’* 

“Why, yes, there is no knowing. They do say that the officers have made 
a dead set upon the old ken, lately; but we have kept them out as yet, 
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and I don’t think, after all, anything but a g ood 1 oushre ^O-ild oust 
now.” 

“Nor I, either.” 

Will still went on as he spoke, and at the end of the passage in which they 
were, they came to a little room, not much bigger than twice the size of a watch- 
box, but here there was a man with a lamp, who called out— 



THE BLACKBIRDS MAKING THEIR Ei CAPE FROM THE KEN. 


fi Who is it V* 

"All s right,* said Will. 

“ Oh, it’s you, Will, is it ?” 

** Yes, friends all. Open the door of the crib, Tom. and Jet U3 passthrough. 


, 1 
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It ain’t worth while anybody being quite outside now, but you can keep a kind of 
look-out from No. 1 door/* 

f ‘I will. It can’t be far off morning now, I take it. ,, 


CHAPTER CCLXIX. 

A TB.AGEDY IS PLAYED AT THE OLD KEN. 

T he room in which the man named Tom kept guard—and which we have 
noticed as being so small—had what appeared to be panelled walls ; but the 
fact was, that each of the seeming panelled walls was a door, being just about 
the ordinary shape and size of one. ' 

Tom touched a spring bolt at the top of one of them, and it swung open at 
once ; but all beyond it seemed to be very dark and drear, indeed ; and yet the 
confused hum of voices came upon the ears of the friends. 

<f Here we are,” said Will. 

At the moment that he spoke, he drew aside a very large blanket that hung 
from the floor to the ceiling, and in an instant Jack and his companions found 
themselves in the old ken. 

The place that they were in now, was nothing more nor less in appearance than 
a very large cellar. The roof was low, being not above eight feet at the highest 
from the floor, and the place was capable, probably, of accommodating about a 
hundred people altogether. Tables and chairs of all sorts and sizes were round 
the walls, but running down the centre there was one long table, evidently enough 
formed of three long planks of wood put .together, and supported upon trestles. 
The table, if it might be so called as a matter of courtesy, was covered with a 
green baize cover, and at intervals there were lights upon it, so that the place was 
fairly enough illuminated. 

The odour of tobacco made the ai* very offensive for a short time, until the 
, lungs got a little used to it. 

46 Here we are,” said Will. “ I think Joe the Cracksman is king of the ken 
to-night. You can’t very well see him from here, though.” 

Will was right enough when he spoke of the difficulty of seeing to the farther 
end of the ken, for about twenty or thirty of the persons present were smoking, 
and there was a thick gray cloud enveloping almost every object. 

A bell bung close to the entrance, and now Will struck it in a peculiar manner, | 
and in an instant all the confusion of sounds were bushed as if by magic, and all 
eyes were turned to Will and those who were with him. 

(t Who comes?” said a voice from the farther end of the room. 

Two blackbirds,” said Will, “ and one linnet. 7 * 

41 Oh, very good. The two blackbirds answer for the linnet ?** 
u Yes, and so do I.” 

€t That's better. One guinea, linnet, if you please.” 

<c Am I topay a guinea ?'* said Dick. 

Yes,'** said Will. “ It’s all right: I will pay it.” 
u Thank you. The fact is, my exchequer is rather low just now. I will make it 
all right with you/* 

“ Oh, stuff—don’t mention it.*’ 

“ Who are the blackbirds ? ,f said the voice from the farther end of the room* 
and which may be concluded to come from Joe the Cracksman, although it 
sounded quite mystic from the midst of the vapours of tobacco smoke. 
ie One is our old friend, Sixteen-string Jack !** 

<( Hurrah!” shouted everybody in the old ken. “ Hurrah !—hurrah !” and 
the lights danced again with the concussion of the air. 

t( The other ?** shouted Joe the Cracksman, who now, as the majority had left 
off smoking to take a good look at the new comers, was just beginning to be 
dimly seen. 
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“ The other is Claude Dural!" 

At the sound of this name, which by that time had acquired almost an Euro¬ 
pean celebrity, everybody rose, and there was a grand rusn to get to the end of 
the ken where Claude was, for although they all knew that he had been there 
before, yet few had had an opportunity of thus seeing him, and all his most re¬ 
nowned exploits had been done during the few yeais that he had been away. 

“ Stand back, blockheads" said Joe, “stand back. We are well pleased to 
see Claude Duval here, and Sixteen-string Jack, and if it is danger that brings 
them to tbe old deD, we will stand by them like men." 

“We will—we will!" shouted everybody. b . 

IT 4 * I don’t know how to thank you all for this kind reception,* said Claude. 
11 It is danger that has brought us among you. The fact is, the Philistines 
thought proper to place us in the lock-up at Bow Street, but we thought we 
would rather be here by a great deal, so here we are." ^ 

“Hurrah! That’s it—all right. Did you burn down the blessed cnb? 

5 tc No, but I am'afraid we have damaged it a little, as well as some of those 
who were so delighted with our company that they wanted us to stay all night, 
and then be introduced toj[tlieir friends in the morning." 

- A roar of laughter greeted this speech; 
ts But you haven’t told us who the second is," said Joe the Craeksman. 
ct I will, though/’ said Will. “ They call him Dick Turpin." 

The sensation at the announcement of this other name, bo well known to fame 
and the road, was tremendous. Never before had three such luminaries, in the 
highwayman world, been in the old place all at once, and the enthusiasm of 
those who hoped that the time would come when they should be able to emulate 

the exploits of the three friends was unbounded. 

About a dozen glasses were held to the lips of eaeh of the visitors, and it was 
only by Claude crying out that they had had plenty to drink already, and rad 
work to do before the morning, that they escaped being deluged by all sorts of 
liquors* 

Some half dozen voices declared that they had heard of the arrival of the con¬ 
federates, and then, in a momentary calm, Claude said— 

If there should be any one here who can get us information of where our 
cattle are stowed, we shall be much obliged. Without our horses we hardly 
know what to do, but if we can only discover where they are, we^have no sort of 
doubt of recovering them." 

A variety of conjectures were immediately hazarded, and, finally, two of those 
\ present were despatched to make all the inquiry possible upon that subject. ^ Joe 
the Cracksman put it to the meeting that Dick be forthwith declared a blackbird 
| by acclamation, which was done, and then he was initiated into those particu¬ 
larities which would at any time procure him admittance to the ken, and all the 
1 assistance and support that the fraternity could offer him. The rules were read 
over to him; and the punishment for any treachery, or the introduction of an officer 
to the ken, was hanging. , 

“I shall not incur that," said Dick, with a smile. T “The officers and I dont 
usually hit it very well, and I rather think now that I shall belike my two friends 
here, that is to say—“ Wanted* for the rest of my life." 

Tingle went the bell at the door at the moment, and the voice of the man who 
had been named Tom, by long Will, called out— 

“ A blackbird and a linnet!" 

There was a deathlike stillness now, as two persons made their appearance in 
the ken. 

One of the persons was a small, wiry-looking man, who wa9 a member of the 
ken ; but the person with him was a much stouter personage, and a stranger to 
all appearance to all present. 

“ Who is the blackbird V said Joe the Cracksman. ># 

u I am, as is tolerably well known to all the highly honourable fraternity, said 
the smaller of the two men,-“ John Stokes, and a cracksman.’’ 
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“ Who is the linnet?’' 

“ The linnet is a friend of mine, who has taken to the road, gentlemen, and 
who wishes to be errolied in the brotherhood. He took two watches upon 
Hounslow Heath, only last week, and yesterday he stopped a coach upon Ealing 
Common, and with a good booty/’ 

“ I did/’ said the linnet, 

“ Very well; does he know our rules t' 3 

et Yes, Joe, he does. Here's his guinea, and he puts another five to it for 
good fellowship, and is willing, at all times and in all seasons, to abide by the old 
ken.’* 

££ That is right. Has any member of the ken anything to say in the matter, 
for now is the time, before it is all settled, and the name of the new member put 
down in the roll ?” 

“ Yes/' said one rising, c< I have something to say—Is the door closed, and 
are we all right P” 

“All,” said long Will. 

“ Very good; then I propose that the new member be searched. It ain’t a 
th ng that we often do, but there’s one of our rules that lets us do it if we like— 
I propose that he be searched, and if nothing suspicious is found upon him, I will 
be the first to drink his health.” 

No one made the slightest remark upon this but Joe the Cracksman, who oc¬ 
cupied the position of authority in the chair, and he said— 

“Very well. One of our rules says # that any blackbird can ask that a linnet 
should be searched upon his applying to be a member, so I can’t say nay to it.” 

Those who were the nearest to the linnet saw, or fancied they saw, that he 
shook a little, and that he changed colour; but whether such was the fact or not 
was a very difficult thing to say in the uncertain light that was in the place : He 
spoke calmly enough. 

tl Gentlemen,” he said, “ I had no sort of idea that I should he looked upon 
with any degree of suspicion. If I had known that, I would have foregone even 
the great advantage of belonging to this honourable fraternity ; but I really thought 
my friend here was in great esteem among you.” 

“ No, he isn't!” said several voices. 

“ A sneak!” cried one. 

“Order! order!” said Joe the Cracksman, “this must not be. It is true, 
enough that we have heard some things of John Stokes that we don’t like; but so 
long as he kept good faith with us we were not bonod to notice them.'' 

“ What things!” said the man named John Stokes. 

“ Oh, we will tell you. We heard that you were seen visiting the house of 
an officer named Hunt, and that, without doing a bit of work, you had plenty of 
money. We heard, too, that you had gone in a coach to the Secretary of State’s 
offices in Downing-street. Is that true V 3 

“ It is not. I have been very much maligned, or else I have been mistaken 
for some one else.’* 

“ I hope so.” 

“ So do I,” said the man who/iad come to be made a blackbird ; " hut if there 
be, really, any diffidence in admitting me, I will retire at once, hoping that at some 
future opportunity I may have the pleasure of being proposed by some more 
popular member of the assembly; and of being admitted as a blaekbird into it 
is my great ambition to be, gentlemen, and I feel quite sure that you will admit 
that it is a laudable ambition, and that I have treated you all with the greatest 
possible respect, and so I humbly take my leave.” 

“Not quite so fast,” said Will, who mistrusted the candidate. “ We will 
admit you, no doubt.” 

“ Then I am quite happy.” 

“ After the search has proved satisfactory.” 

“ Oh !” 
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“We don't behave shabbily. We will either admit you, or let you know 
some good reason why we won’t, if you are proposed by the devil himself.” 

“ Very good, very good. I will be back in a little while—I, that 19 .—What 
is this for V 3 

A couple of the* blackbirds suddenly rushed upon the candidate and held his 
arms. They pulled his hand out from the breast of his apparel, into which he 
had plunged it, and found that it grasped something. Upon forcing open his 
fingers, they saw that is was a copper ball that he had in his hand, and a very slight 
examination showed that it was so constructed that it would explode if thrown 
hardly to the ground or against the wall, and they did not entertain a doubt but 
that the noise it would make would be terrific, if it did no further danger. 

'‘The door l Guard the door,” cried Joe the Cracksman. 
u It is,” said Will. 

“ Silence—silence! Peace in the blackbirds’ nest!” 

Every sound was bushed, but half a dozen strong men surrounded both the 
candidate and his friend. 

“Now search him,” said the king of the ^blackbirds, as the president of the 
night was called. 

“ Hold!" said the Linnet. “ What is it that you want to know ?” 

“ Who and what you are, that’s what we want to know/' 
i( Then I will tell you.” 

“ Oh, no—no !” cried John Stokes— u oh, no,—That will do no good. Are 
you quite mad ?* 

a Hold, John Stokes,” eriecTJoe the Cracksman. 

There is no knowing exactly what, in his rage, John Stokes might have done, 
if violent hands had not been laid upon him in such a fashion that he was made 
as secure from perpetrating any mischief as if he had been in a vice. 

c ‘ Now go on, linnet,” said the president, to the naan who stood resolutely, 
but still very pale, before the fearful array of angry faces around him. 

rt I will,” he said. " When there is no longer any use in disguising the truth, 
it is much better to admit it at once. I do not pay you the bad compliment of 
supposing you are such fools as to make it possible that I can deceive you any 
longer/’ 

“ Mad ! mad! Quite mad !* cried John Sloxes. 

“Not at all,* said the other. “Listen attentively to me, all of you. It is the 
duty of an officer of the police to do all he can in his vocation against you. It 
is but natural that he should do so ; and so long as he does that without any other 
feeling than a public one, he is not to be condemned,” 

“ Go on,” said the president. 

Claude and his friends felt an interest in this man who, in so critical a situation, 
had the boldness to defend himself in such a way. They all three hoped that he 
would be spared, although if they judge by the scowling, angry counte¬ 
nances about them, they doubted it. 
u Go on. Go on !” cried several. 

“ I will go on,* said the man. t( I have told you that it is the duty of an 
officer of the police to do what he can in a legitimate way against you, and at the 
same time that 1 tell you all this, I pay you the compliment of supposing that 
you are all real, downright Englishmen, and not assassins. I am an officer of 
police!'* 

The yell that arose at this speech was deafening, and several made a rush 
forward towards the officer. Claude stepped before him. 

•* Hold!” he said. “ Is it a fact that when this man called you Englishmen, it 
was only a piece of gross flattery V' 

They shrank back, but a voice called out—* 
ft Death to the spy 

“Djath—death !” shouted twenty others. 

“Not now,” said Claude, as he held his arm over the head of the officer. 
“ You shall not in a moment of passion]play the parts of cowards, and J then 
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regret it afterwards when it is past recalling. We will hear what this man has 
further to say. 35 

“ Who are you ? 33 cried a ferocious looking fellow with a large red face. <e Who, 
are you that comes here to interfere with us : 33 

(t I am a blackbird, I believe/ 3 said Claude, “ and if you have any desire to 
know anything further of me, I advise you to come within reach of my arm. that 
is all.” 

“ Oh, you can bully, can you 

“I can threaten when I see occasion, and it js [well for those whom I do 
threaten to take warning by those threats. 33 ^ 

“ We will soon seo about that. 33 

. fellow made a rush upon Claude, but the latter w r as quite prepared for 
him, and grappled him by the throat. The struggle that ensued was short but 
decisive, for Claude threw his opponent on to the middle of the long table, with 
a crash that broke down a portion of it and scattered the lights in all directions, 
as well as leaving the bully in a state of complete insensibility upon the floor, in 
the midst of the wreck which his fall had occasioned upon that spot. 


CHAPTER CCLXX. - 

THE CONFEDERATES ESCAPE BY THE RIVER. 

Is there any other gentleman, 5 ’ said Claude calmly, “who is inclined to 
try his skill upon me, or are we all friends as we ought to be, joined together in 
one common cause ? Is there any one who suspects me of being other than a 
true member of the family, or that I, with my reputation and my name, and with 
five hundred pounds reward hanging over my head for my body, dead or alive, 
can have any other intentions than those in common with all here ? 33 

This speech, with its rough logic, was so much to the purpose, that itVas quite 
impossible hut that it should^have its due eflfect upon those who heardiit* r It came, 
too, from one whom they were quite prepared to listen to with respect, and the 
exhibition of physical power that Claude Duval had so recently made was not 
without its effect in his favour* 

Une voice cried out— 

“ Long live Claude Duval! Hurrah l 33 

It only wanted such an impulse as that, and then all followed it, and Duval saw 
at once that he possessed a large share of influence with the strange assemblage 
around him. He wished to use that influence, if he possibly could, in saving the 
life of the officer. 

This was a task which any one hut Claude Duval might well have shrunk from 
witn dismay ; but the fact was, that he was so much in the habit of doing things 
that other people would not attempt, that he did not feel inclined to shrink from 
this one] 

u My good friends, 33 he said, “ I understand that you give me credit for 
being, indeed, your friend, and I can say that I would risk my life at any moment 
rather than a,hair of the head of any one of you should be injured. When, 
four years, ago I came to this place and joined your fraternity, 1 did not do so 
m idleness or in sport, but I did so in truth and reality, and I look upon you all 
as my associates and friends* 5 * 

“ Hear ! hear! That’s it, Duval. That’s right l” 

<c Then let us hear what this man has to say. 33 

Ci Stop a bit, 33 said the cracksman who was in the chair. “It is quite clear, 
Claude Duval, that the blackbirds to-night will pay a deal more attention to 
what you say, than to what I say, and I don’t at all object to it, for I admire your 
HQujage and your talents as much as anybody can do, so I propose that you 
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take the chair, and that I leave it, when you will not find a more devoted friend 
-and adherent than Joe the Cracksman.” 

i( That’s right, Joe,’’ cried some dozen or so of voices. '‘That’s a fine speech, 
Joe! That’s all right, old fellow! You won’t better that—We don't think the 
worse of you, old boy! Hurrah for Joe V* 

Claude Duval tried to say something of a deprecatory character, but he was 
voted into the chair, and declared, for that night, king of the blackbirds, with all 
the honours usually given upon such an occasion. 

Upon the whole, Claude was glad that he was placed in such a situation. He 
felt that it gave him the influence of authority as well as that of an individual, 
and he hoped that it would arm him with power to prevent any act of violence 
that might be in the contemplation of the more energetic portion of the fraternity 
about him. 

M Jack and Dick kept close to him when he was installed in the chair, and after 
the cheers had subsided that had heralded him to it, he rose, and showed by his 
gestures that he had something to say to the rather motley assemblage before 

him. 

All was immediately silent, and it was quite clear from the looks of the officer, 
that from the moment Claude Duval was placed in the chair he had some hopes 
of escape from the perplexing situation in which he had placed himself. 

<l Good friends,” said Claude, “I wish that we should all of us hear out what 
that man has to say. It is impossible we can come to any decision concerning 
him, without we give him a patient hearing.” 

Hear him ! Hear him !” 

“Now, Mr. Officer,” said Claude, “ what is your name ?” 

41 James Brand 1” 

A groan and a shout burst from the lips of the blackbirds as they heard in 
that name the designation of one of the most formidable and bold of the Bow 
Street runners. 

tf Very well ; you are a bold man.” 

44 1 hope so,”„said the officer. 

“You need not hope it, for you are so—that is past a duubt; and it is a 
quality that we all rather admire than otherwise; but we have our safety to look 
to before we give way to admiration of your bravery; so, now, what have you to 
say to us in your self-preservation V* 

“ Not much,” said Brand. “ I knew very well before I came here that I was 
running a great risk, and yet I do not think you ought to feel so very much in¬ 
furiated at me as some of you seem to do. As I said before, it is my duty to do 
what I can to vindicate the law against the law-breakers]; but I would’fain say 
something for the man who brought me here; John Stokes.” 

“ Hang him !” shouted several voices. 

“Do you mean me, gentlemen,” said the officer, with the mo-1 innocent look 
in the world, 14 or do you mean my friend, Stokes?” 

It was impossible to avoid laughing at the tone and manner in which this ques¬ 
tion was put; and Claude, with his friends, could not but admire the consummate 
coolness and courage of a man who was in such really imminent danger as that 
which surrounded the officer. 

“ Both of you,” cried several. 

“Oh, that is very expressire indeed, 5 ’ said Brand, “and allow me, in the first 
instance, to tell you what I can tell you in excuse of this John Stokes; as for 
myself, I consider that I require no further justification than that I am doing my 
duty; and there is notfone of you who, if be had been an officer and had the 
courage, which I daresay you all have, who would have scrupled to do just as I 
have done. And now, regarding Stokes.” 

John Stoker was very far from putting the bold front upon the affair that the 
officer did. If was quite evident that lie was oppressed by the most abject fear, 
and that it was as much as he could do to keep himself from some very pitiful 
display of it. He looked about him as though he were seeking for s^me face in 
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which he might see a ray'of compassion; but he found none, and Claude was too 
far off to be looked at. 

“ Go on, 5 ’ said Duval to the officer, for he was not a little curious to hear what 
he could possibly find to say for John Stokes. 

t “ I will go on. This man, Stokes, then, committed^ robbery, and was caught. 

| He was caught in the very fact, and the proofs of the case were so clear and 
so undeniable, that it would only have saved trouble if he had hung himself 
at once, for death by the hangman’s hands stared him in the face next 
sessions.” 

“ Yes—oh, yes,” stammered John Stokes. 

“Well, it was a great point with the magistracy to apprehend the whole of you 
here present calling yourselves the blackbirds.” 

A yell of execration interrupted the speech. 

“ Oh, be patient, gentlemen ; you are not apprehended yet.” 

“Confound the fellow’s impudence,” whispered Dick to Claude. 

“ Hear him out,” said Claude. 

“ No, gentlemen, you are not apprehended yet,” added Brand; “but an 
offer was made to this man, John Stokes, by the Secretary of State, an offer 
between life and death—the cord or liberty. He was goffered his freedom, 
and a sum of money to go to a foreign country with, if he would betray 
you all.” 

u Hang him !—hang him !” 

“ Now, gentlemen, consider, what was poor Jahn Stokes to do ? If he refused, 
we would assuredly have hung him ; if he consented, he had the chance of saving 
himself; so, upon the principle of self-preservation, John Stokes was right to 
bring me here to-night.” 

“ Curse the impudence of that fellow,” said Dick. 

“It is cool,” said Claude, “and yet I like the fellow for it. I never could 
have supposed that there was such a man in the police.” 

“ Nor I,” said Jack, “ and I should be very sorrow if he were to be murdered 
in this place to-night.” 

“He shall not be,” said Claude, in a low voice, “if I can possibly 
help it.” 

The officer ceased speaking, and then Claude, turning to John Stokes, 
said— 

“ Is all that true that Brand has stated ?” 

“ It is,” gasped Stokes. “ Oh, spare my life !—Have mercy upon me !—It 
will do you no good to kill me.” 

“ Silence! You will do yourself no good by entreaties of this kind.” 

“ There is one thing,” added Brand, “ that I may tell you, and that is, that 
I am as ignorant of the way into this place as I was before. My eyes were 
' blindfolded as I was brought in here, and I know no more than I did before, 
namely that there is such a place.” 

“ How was that ?” said Claude ; “'were his eyes blindfolded.” 

“Yes,” said Long Will. “Tom was suspicious of any friend of John Stokes’s, 
so he did so as a matter of precaution.” 

“Well,” said Claude, “perhaps, as you are so candid, Mr. Brand, you will 
tell me what was the use of the copper ball you had in your possession ?”j 

Brand was silent. 

“ Will you answer V 9 

“ I hardly know what answer to say to you,” he said, at length. “Life is as 
sw et to me as it is to most folks, and I think that you ought to make a bargain 
with me, that if I do you all a good turn, you will allow me to go in peace from 
you this time.” 

“No—no 1” cried almost every one. “ Hang him !—hang him 1” 

“ Hush 1” said Claude. “ I think you are all too precipitate. It is possible 
enough that to save his own life, Brand may give us valuable information.” 

f ‘ That is just what I am willing to do,” said the officer, 






THE PURSUIT AFTER THE BLACKBIRDS BY THE POLICE-GALLED • ' ♦ 

■' « Let me beg of you all to consider,” he said, “ that your own preservation is of 
much more importance than the gratification of a blind revenge against Bran , t 
who, setting aside the fact that he certainly is oar enemy, is a man^whom we may j 
all respect for his bold and straightforward conduct/’ . ■ ! 
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. “And my life, too,” howled John Stokes. 
u Oh. hold your tongue,” said Brand ; “nobody will think your 

_. 1 , . i . i « i _ _•_ f 


' 

life worth the' 


taking; don’t make that hideous nose. . . ; , , H 

Claude bit his lips to keep himself from _ laughing, and then, as he saw doubt > > 

and hesitation* upon the faces of the blackbirds, he seized the opportunity of, { 
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Some murmurs of disapprobation came from the blackbirds, but Claude would 
act notice them, and continued speaking. 

4t We ought to look to ourselves, and I think that we might safely make a 
conditional promise to Mr. Brand, that if his information be of great importance to 
us, we will let him go free/' 

“ No—no! ” 

4t Oh, pause before you say no,” cried Claude. “ You are men, not fiends. 
You have good sense about you, if you like to appeal to it. What has this 
oScer done that I, and you, and all of us, would not have done had we been in 
his situation V* 

The blackbirds were silent. 

* r Listen to me, all of you,” said Brand. u I will put faith in your generosity. I 
don't think that there is one among you who thirsts for my blood; but I don’t 
expect you will let me off for nothing. I will, however, do you all such a favour, 
then, if there is a grateful feeling in any of your hearts, you will reply to it by 
giving me my liberty. I will trust you with the secret that will save you all, and 
that if you like to murder me, the infamy of the deed be upon your own heads.” 

It would be quite impossible by any language to convey ihe tone and manner in 
which these words were spoken. They were boldness itself, and yet there was 
nothing at all arragont in them, or in any way defiant or offensive. They made a 
very decidedly favourable impression upon all who heard them. 

Speak on,” said Claude. “we will hear you ; and if it will be any encourage¬ 
ment to you, 1 will tell you, that you are adopting the only course that I think 
can have the effect of saving you/* 

c< You are a good authority/’ said Brand, “and so I will tell you at once, all 
of you, that there is a plan oh foot to arrest every one of you to-night.” 

An uneasy movement pervaded the assemblage. 

“The particulars of that plan I will explain to you so far as will enable you 
to escape its action; There are now, by this time, concealed about the streets 
a hundred well-armed men. Do not start. They will remain quite quiet yet.” 

Several of the blackbirds looked very uneasy indeed. 

** What I tell you is strictly true,” added Brand. “The little percussion 
copper ball that you took from me, would by no means have been very mischiev- 
o us if it had exploded, but it would make a tremendous noise* It was intended to 
go off in tbis place.” 

“ What then ?” said Claude. 

“I will tell you. If I had been duly elected a brother blackbird, I should 
have counted how many of you were here present, and then I should have taken 
the first plausible opportunity of leaving, which, probably, youwould have enabled 
me to do freely.* 5 * 

u Surely, yes.” 

-‘And with my eyes not blindfolded. Well, when I got out into the arches 
beyond here, I should have cast down the copper ball and exploded it. That 
would have been the signal for the men id ambush to rush to this spot with lights, 
and every possible means of overcoming all opposition, and I should then* too, 
have been in a position to guide them to this apartment, if it can be called such.” 

The blackbirds looked at each other with consternation and surprise. Some 
were incredulous of the fact. 

. <{ Y ou surely believe it ?” said Brand. 

“Ido,” said Claude Duval. 

? “ And I,” said Dick Turpin. 

“ And I,” said Sixteen-string Jack. 

41 Gentlemen, I thank you for giving credence to me, and it will be well if 
others do the same, for it will be the only means by which thev^can be saved.” 

u How do you make that out cried one. 

Cf This way,” said Mr. Brand, as he very coolly took out his watch and 
consulted it. “ I make it twenty minutes to three exactly. What do you say, 
gentlemen? 5 
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" Right! right!* cried several. 

“ What of that?’’ said Claude. 4C Go on, Mr. Brand. 3 3 

u Very well, then. Of course it was not likely to escape the calculation of those 
who requested me to come upon this expedition that something might happen to 
me to prevent me from giving the signal at all, and in that case it was agreed 
that a vigorous attack was to be made upon this place as three o’clock struck by 
the church in the street yonder, so that, you see, that you have all of you 
just twenty minutes to get comfortably away in, and to save yourselves. 3 * 

Everybody rose now in disorder, and as everybody began to say something at 
once, it was no easy matter to know what they would be about. Claude raised 
his voice above the din and said— 

Silence! Those who wish to perish will continu this tumult—those who I 
would save themselves will be still. 1 

That’s right,” said Bland. 5 * % 

Every voice was hushed upon the instant. \ 

8 “ Hark you all, 3 * said Claude. “ I think that Brand has nobly redeemed his 
promise. He has given us information that is of the utmost importance to us ; 
and considering such, I propose that he be let go free.” 

“ No !—no !’* 

“ Oh, consider all of you. It would be not only a criminal act, but, to nay 
thinking,* it would be a base act to take his life. 35 

" Hang him !—hang him !*’ cried all the voices, with the exception of a very 
few, indeed. 

“ No, 33 shouted Claude, “ it must not, and shall not be ! If you reach that 
man to take his life, it shall first be over my dead body. I will not sit here and 
see a brutal murder done. 53 


CHAPTER CCLXXI. 

0 

! CLAUDE FINDS THAT BRAND CAN RE GRATEFUL, — ! 

The feelings of Claude were wound up to such a pitch by the brutal designs 
of the blackbirds to kill the officer, after he had really given such information 
to them, that, heedless of what might possibly be the personal consequences to 
himself, he made a rush as he spoke right along the whole length of the table in 
the centre of the ken, and jumped down to the floor at the other end of it close 
to Brand. 

Dick and Jack followed his example. 

“ Now, 33 shouted Claude, in his clear manly voice, while the colour heightened 
upon his cheek, <r now, who will side with me and with justice ? Who will be 
barve enough to do what is right as well as what is wise, along with Claude 
Duval ?” 

u And with Dick Turpin too, 33 cried Dick. 

“ Andwtih Sixteen-string Jack,’ 3 said Jack. 

“ I—I—I,” shouted some eight or ten of the blackbirds, and then there arose 
a loud shout from the whole of them, for those who still had the wish to put 
Brand to death, found that they were in a small minority, and that they would 
have no chance of carrying their point now against Claude Duval andjhis adherents. 

“ That’s all settled, then,* said Claude, “ and I admire you all for so settling 
it. Mr. Brand, you are free; but you will not make so bad a use of that fro©, 
dom as to play us false, I am sure. 33 

“I will go with you,’ 3 said Brand, “ until you are out of danger, and th«a 
you will be quite at ease upom that pornt. 3 ’ 

| Nothing could be very weji more judicious than this proposal, as it at oEiCe 
put an end to ail fears upon the parts even of the most suspicious regarding the 
good faith of Brand. 
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“ That is all right,” said Claude Duval; “ and now you all of you know better 
what to do than we, so let us follow vou at once.” 

At this moment, one of the scouts who had been sent forth to make inquiries 
concerning the horses of our adventurers entered, and coming up to Claude, he 
said in a low tone— 

“News of your cattle, Claude Duval.” 

“ Ah, have you?” 

“Yes; you will find the exact address where they are 'written upon this little 
slip of paper.” 

“A thousand thanks,” said Claude, as he took the slip of paper, folded up 
$s it was, and placed it in his pocket. 

The blackbirds had now begun to stir themselves in earnest to leave the old 
len, and by the general agreement of various watches that were produced, it 
was tolerably evident that only ten minutes remained for tnem to evacuate the 
place in. 

“What course will you adopt?” said Claude. “Recollect that we cannot 
leave as we came in. There is an armed force there.” 

“The river!—The river!” cried half a dozen voices. “We must all leave 
by'the river.” 

“ Good,” said Claude. “I think, with you, that it is the only chance,” 

The proceedings of the blackbirds were now tolerably quick. In the first 
place they got, without much ceremony, from the pockets of Mr. Brand, the 
officer, a pair of handcuffs, which they placed upon the wrists of John Stokes, 
*nd it was tolerably evident that, notwithstanding the imminent character of the 
dangers that beset them, they did not intend to let him go. 

“ You will spare him now V* said Brand. 

- s “ You mind your own business,”, replied one who was active in the aflair. 
^Claude Duval has got you off, and that's enough for you.” 

Brand was silent. 

There could be no sort of doubt upon the mind of the officer but that he 
would: have been sacrificed to .the lury of the thieves if it had not been 
hi Claude Duval's presence there, and the extraordinary influence which he 
managed to exercise over the party. 

We shall see whether such a favour from Duval to the officer awakened any 
corresponding sensations in his breast. 

It was curious now for Claude and Dick and Jack, to notice the dexterity 
with which the blackbirds acted. Both Jack and Claude knew that there was 
another way of getting out of the ken than by the route they fcad taken to get 
into it, but Dick did not, he was too lately initiated into the society to have re¬ 
ceived that inlormation. 

Immediately behind the elevated seat—indeed, the seat was placed apon the 
table—upon which Joe the Cracksman had sat, and into which Claude had been 
inducted upon his merits, the wall of the ken seemed to be constructed of 
rather roughly put together wainscoting; and now two of the blackbirds who 
T*ere good workmen approached it, and had down one of the long panels in a 
moment. 

Another and another of the panels were removed, and then when the whole 
space was nearly open, there appeared a room, which had evidently been built by 
workmen who knew their trade. 

“ What place is that ?” said Dick to Jack. 

“That is a house,” said Jack, “that stands upon the hanks of the river. It 
5s. empty, but it is rented by one of the blackbirds, who now and then makes a 
show of living in it. It commands a direct course to the water side, and there 
is a little quay specially belonging to it.” 

“ That is capital.” 

“Well, it is not altogether the worst pk&e inthe world. But S(0$ they are going 
last !” 
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x* How will they get off when they get to the river side ?'* 

" Oh, there are short of forty of them altogether, and they will easily enough 
get away, A few boats that they can hail will take them off, and they have a 
desire to avoid observation/'* „ 
u They would need to have one.* 

“ You shall see/* 

* “ Come on,” said Claude, at this moment; " we shall be late/’ 

* The three friends were nearly the last to leave the ken. The officer, Mr. 
Brand, had*gone away the first, for he had been carefully looked to by four of the 
blackbirds, who contrived pretty well to keep around him in such a way, that any 
attempt to escape from them would be utterly fruitless. The officer did not 
appear to be at all put out of humour by this species of surveillance. He felt 
that, situated as he was, it was of no use to object to anything, and that there was 
likewise abundance of room to have a little suspicion of him. 

Brand, in the whole affair, acted evidently upon the most philosophical princi¬ 
ples. * He was determined to save his own life if he could ; and as he, no doubt, 

| considered that he would be much more useful as an officer for the future alive 
I than dead, he considered that the present escape of the blackbirds was quite a. 
minor evil in comparison to his being knocked on the head, which, by the by, 
would still not have prevented their escape at all. 

He was a clever man, that Brand. 

The same number of blackbirds likewise attended upon John Stokes, although 
in the state of abject terror that that individual was in, one would have been 
quite sufficient; but they thought that it was probably quite as well to make 
assurance doubly sure, so they did him the honour of giving him a good guard. 

The hour at which the attack was to be made upon the place was now fearfully 
near at hand, and Claude Duval thought that yet there might be some catas¬ 
trophe. 

After passing through the room that was immediately behind the ken, the wall 
was put up again with great dexterity, and if it looked as well upon what may 
be called the ken-side of it as it had done before it was taken down, the officers' 
who should come into the place might well be deceived into the idea that there 
was no other outlet from the place than that by which they had managed to 
enter it. 

It was Joe the Cracksman who appeared to know exactly the route to pursue, 
for he took the lead, and every now and then he kept crying out— 

“This way, blackbirds. This way. Follow me. This way, blackbirds, and 
all will be right!” 

One, and one only, carried a light, which shed a lurid and strange dickering 
glare upon the mouldy walls of the old deserted house that they were passing 
! through. 

\ Claude counted no less than five rooms that they made their way through, 
before a gush of cold damp air told him that they must be close to the banr. of 
the river. Then Joe the Cracksman called out— 

“ Silence, noble blackbirds! Here we are. Half a dozen steps more takes 
us to the quay. We must get off cautiously/* 

“ The flag,” said one. 

“ Yes, I will not forget the flag.” 

“ What the deuce do they mean by that ?’’ said Dick. 

“I don’t know,” said Claude. It is some new device that I know nothing 
of, hut you may depend it is all right.” 

“ I can tell you,” said Jack. 

Just as Jack was upen the point of giving to Claude and Dick the required 
information, a loud shout from the direction of the ken that they had just left 
came upon their ears, and then there was a discharge of fire-arms. 

“ Ah,” said Jack, “ the officers have made the attack.” 

“They have, indeed.” 

“I told you so,” said a voice close to Claude, and he recognised it as the voice 
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ef Brand the officer, although it was too dark where they stood for him to be 
seen. 

“ Yes/* said Claude, “ you spoke the truth,* 

ce There was no good to be done in any other way.* 

Ct I quite agree with you there. 55 

Ci The faet is, that they were more likely to be, from their impatience, a few 
minutes before their time than after it, and I would advise our friends, the black¬ 
birds here, to get away as fast as they can, for disappointment will, perhaps, in¬ 
duce those who, by this time, are in the ken, to pursue their inquiries a little 
further, and a fight in the dark here would just be a scene of the most horrible 
slaughter. 5 ’ 

i “ You are right/ 5 said Claude. “What are they doing now upon the river* 
side, I wonder ? 55 

“ It’s all right, 55 said a strange voice. “ Joe is getting the boats—ah, here he 
comes.” 

A shrill whistle at this moment sounded upon the night air, and then there 
came the strange imitation of the notes of the blackbird, which were the private 
call or pass note of the association. Directly the sound came upon the ears of 
those around Claude and his friends, they began to move silently towards the 
banks of the river. Claude followed, and in a few seconds they were all by the 
side of the stream. - j 

Fortunately for the blackbirds, it was high water. 

How they had procured the boats it is hard to say. It is only just possible ! 
that they had managed—at that dull hour, when no one was upon the look out— 
to steal them lrom a rather popular landing-place that was in the immediate 
neighbourhood ; but be this as it may, boats they had. 

The Thames wherries have only of late years been such little miserable things 
as they are. As time rolls on they will be quite extinct, for now it is a thing of 
foolish temerity to venture upon the bosom of the stream in a boat not much 
more secure than a cockle shell, where steamers are crossing and re-crossing in 
all possible directions. 

The boats that were by the bank now, and into which the blackbirds silently 
made their way, were of a good size, and would very well hold from twelve to 
fourteen persons each, so that three of them did very well for the whole party j 
with a little crowding. i 


CHAPTER CCLXXII. 


THE FHOG-RESS DOWN THE RIVER, AND THE POLICE-GALLEY. 


The blackbirds went apparently upon the principle of placing the most pre¬ 
cious freight all in one boat; for in the first boat of the little squadron there was 
Ciaude]iDuval, and there was Jack and Dick, and Brand the officer, and John 
Stokes the treacherous blackbird, who may be considered to have brought all this 
danger upon them. 

In the two other boats, which kept, as Claude thought, very inconsiderately 
close to the first one, were the other blackbirds. 

As they pushed off from the little landing-place, that belonged very especially 
to the house at the river bank, the early light of the dawn was just visible, ana 
if it had not been that there was a light kind of fog upon the river, no doubt 
objects would have been visible tolerably plainly. The fog or mist, however, got 
whiter and whiter every moment, so that it was quite evident that it would 
soon/lear off, and then the daylight would be upon and about them rather sud¬ 
denly. 

“ The flag/ 5 said Joe the Cracksman, “now for the flag.” 
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,, u Yes, Joe, all right; here it is. 5 * 

* “ What can be the meaning of this, Jack V* said Claude; <f you were going to 
tell us when we were interrupted. 5 * 

Why, the fact of it i*,” said Jack, u the flag is very religious.' 5 

“Religious?’ ~ . 

“ Yes. It is a common custom at this time of the year for various religious 
sects to go upon water parties on the river, and they generally carry a flag with 
them, with the name of their sect or society upon it; and sing hymns as they go 
along. The River Police don 5 t at all interfere with them, and our friends the 
blackbirds being provided against such an emergency as this, put on her such a 
flag, and I shouldn't be at ail surprised if they burst into a hymn. 55 

“ Well, 55 said Claude, <f it is rather a clever trick.* 

, f “ It will answer, too.' 5 

Brand laughed. 

“ What do you think of all this, Mr. Brand V’ added Claude. 

tc Well, to tell the truth, I don't like it.’ 5 

“ How do you mean? 5 ’ 

«'Why, I cannot shut my eyes to it, and I feel that I have no right to know 
it, since it is by accident that it"all comes to my knowledge, you see; and if I were 
to make use of this information, it would not, to my thinking, seem like fair 
play.” 

g€ You are an honourable fellow, Brand. 55 

u I try to be so, Claude Duval, and I can safely say this rauch/tbat I will not, 
if I can possibly help it, take any sort of advantage of the little secrets that 
have come to my knowledge this night.' 5 

You are quite right. *. Good God, what is that ?’ 5 

“ The hymn, 55 said Jack. 

Two dozen of the blackbirds had at this moment tried their sweet voices at a 
hymn ; and although there were some among themjwho could really sing very 
well, the effect upon the whole was very ludicrous, for not even the conviction 
that they were all in the most imminent danger could induced them to execute 
the hymn with that steadiness and gravity that it required. 

“Really,” said Claude, “that hymn, or pretended hymn, is the most execrable 
thing I have heard for a long time." 

“It is foolish,’ 5 said Jack; “ they had better, by all means, leave it alone, than 
bring it out in the manner they de.” 

Jack gave this opinion aloud, so that it soon spread over the boat; but it had no 
effect, except to cause some laughing, and the hymn was sung right through, 
notwithstanding all the disapprobation with which it was regarded by those who 
were keenly alive to the danger of the position in which the boats, with their 
closely packed living freights, were. 

Suddenly, as if by magic, the white mist that had been upon'the surface of the 
river rolled off, leaving the water bright and clear, for the Thames was in not 
quite so bad a state then as it is now. There were not so many abominations 
upon the banks of it, and you might go from Blackfriars Bridge up to Chelsea 
every day without being poisoned by the horrid stenches on the Surry-side, where 
certainly all kinds of abominations exist. 

The day-light had made some progress now, and although the boats were in the 
centre of the river, as nearly as possible, they could see the bank upon either side 
quite plainly. 

But in addition to the bank, they could see a large galley, with eight oarsmen in 
her, and about half a dozen well-armed men likewise, lazily creeping along with 
the tide. 

u What is that r 59 said Claude. 

<c A police-galley,” said Brand. 

The words “ Police-galley" were not spoken very loudly, but still they reached 
the ears of every one in the boat, and created a little consternation. 

* ‘Strike up another hymD , 55 said Joe the Cracksman. 
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* ( No—no,” said Claude. 4( Allow me, with all deference* to suggest that you do 
no such thing !” J 

46 Why not, Duval ?” ' j 

“ The chant is so dire a performance, that I am confident it could not possibly 
I deceive any one who had ever heard a hymn in their lives before ; so it is better 
left alone.” ~ • " * '* 

61 Oh, you don’t know how we can do it. We have practised it. That was only 
a joke; but now that it is necessary, I assure you we can do the real thing, as 
you shall hear, if you will be so good as to listen to us at all as we sing it.” 

44 Of course I will, and if I am mistaken in the matter, pray pardon me.” 

No offence, Claude Duval. It’s all right. I don’t 'wonder at your saying 
j what you did. Now brothers”—here Joe the Cracksman imitated, in a most ex¬ 
quisite manner, the twang of the conventicle. 4t Now, brothers, raise the flag 
and sing the hundred and fourth hymn, if you please. Now begin, and confound 
the scoffers and the mockers.”. 

The flag, which was held by two persons in the stern of the boat, and upon 
which was painted the words 41 Lambs of the Fold,” was quietly waved to and 
fro, and the hymn begun. . 

Claude Duval was astonished ! Nothing could be sung better, or with more 
devotional grace than that hymn. There was not a smile upon any one’s face, 
nor a wrong note uttered. All was excellent and harmonious. 

The police galley was brought to, and it was evident that the officers on board 
of it were regarding the three boats with their full contents with great curiosity. 
.... “Do you think they will be deceived?” whispered Claude to Brand the 
officer. ? * 

46 Likely enough. The hymn is beautiful.” 

4< It is, indeed.” 

- “Arid the flag is just the thing. There is only one danger.” 

* 4 What is that V - • \ 

“.It is that the police.galley should come so close as.to see that neither the 
countenapcos nor. the costume of your friends, the blackbirds, are favourable to 
the assumption of their pious character.” > ***•’• 

i That is true; but see, they just rest, upon their oars to see us pass as a 
matter of curiosity, and they don’t seem disposed to take any further notice 
L of mis ”•-*>' r, 

“ I own it looks like it. They shan’t see me, if I can help it.^f I sa *d I would 
j do the best I could for ,you all, and I will keepmy word.” * 

With this, Brand took a white -pocket-handkerchief from his pocket and tied 
it round the lower part of his face. He then took off his hat, and in some in- 
j, describable manner squeezed it and worked.it about for a few moments until he 
< had made it quite a different shape, and when he put it on, no one could have 
known him for the same man. . 

‘\You.are good at disguises,” said Claude.- /. > . 

Cf It is part of my business.' But here comes the police galley—I thought that 
all was not quite right, by the whispering of her crew.” 




CHAPTER CCLXXIII. . 

^ r . > ’ 

DETAILS FURTHER ADVENTURES ^AND PERILS ON THE THAMES. 


I 


It was quite clear now, that the galley with the police on board it was making 
way towards the three boats. 

| “ Steady,” said Joe the Cracksman in a low tone. 44 Steady, blackbirds—give 

' them another hymn.” 

The hymn that they had been singing was duly finished, and a pause had taken 
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place ; but now, in obedience to the command of Joe, who was evidently held in 
.high esteem by his comrades, another one was commenced, the soft melody of 
which floated gently over the waters, and really ought to have bad all its effect 
up on the officers ir« the galley; but officers’ btans are of a veiy flinty description: 
i indeed. 
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THE DESTRUCTION Of THE POLICE-GALEEV. 


i 

Of course, nothing could have been more indiscreet than for the three boats 
with the blackbirds in them to have made anv effort to escape from the officers, 
for that would not only have been most futile, loaded as they were, but would at 
once have engendered suspicion if there were none ; and if there w ere only a slight 
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suspicion, wcfuld have converted it into the certainty that something was 
amiss. ( 

- They steadily pursued their track, and as the police-galley was well manned, a 
very few moments indeed sufficed to bring it close up to the three large boats with 
the blackbirds in them. 

“ Hilloa!” cried an officer from the galley. “ Boats-ahoi !** 
ce Go on with the hymn, 5 ' whispered Joe. 

" Silenee, there, with your bawling,” cried the officer again. u You can sing 
your hymns another time, if it’s all the same to you.” 2 

The hymn at this moment came naturally to a close, and the last notes of it 
died away very sweetly on the water. 

cc Hilloa cried the officer again. “ Do you hear, stupids ¥* 
u What do you want, sinners P” said Joe theTracksman, in his capital voice in 
imitation of the accredited twang of a fanatical preacher. " What do you want, 
sinners V 3 $ 

“ Sinners be hanged!” said the officer. (t I daresay you are as great sinners as 
other people ! But come, not!, what do you call yourselves ?” 
e< Lambs of the Fold !” 

. u Lambs of the Fold ? Well ; I can’t understand a bit of what that means, but 
if you understand it, it’s all light, I daresay. Have you seen any suspicious 
characters on the river ?” 

** Do you mean in a spiritual sense, or in a worldly sense ?” said Joe, with 
such admirable gravity, that it was as much as Claude Duval could pdssibly do 
to keep himself serious. 

“ Bother your spiritual senses! I mean suspicious characters. That’s what I 
mean, and surely all the world knows what that is.” 

“Repent! Repent! Repent!” said Joe. c< I hope that you have time all 
of you, and I hope that you have grace enough left to feel the importance of so 
using that tithe, as to listen to me while I hold forth^to you in a little discourse 
that will not occupy more than one hour and three quarters in delivering, and at 
the end of which, I do think, that you all will beeome lambs of the fold.” 

“No, thank you,” said the officer. “We would rather not. It ain’t at all 
in our line,” • 

“ Yes, but I beg of you to listen” 
e< Hold your row.” 

Joe the Cracksman put himself into a capital attitude, and then, in a nasal 
tone, he began— 

“ Miserable and benighted sinners, you will all go to the devil—you will all be 
grilled-” 

“ Oh, come on,” cried the officer, “ Pull away, my lads." Don’t let us listen 
to this ranting any more.* 

The eight oarsmen bent their oars, and the police -galley shot past the three 
boats full of blackbirds. 

“What an escape,” said Claude. ' 

* “ It was an escape,” whispered Brand. “ I know that officer very well, and I 
could see by the glance of his eye that at first he had his T suspicions ; bat it [was 
the exquisitely sung hymn, and the admirable acting of your friend Joe the 
Cracksman there, that completely deceived him. 5 * 
u Not a doubt of it.” 

“That fellow throws his talents away by not being upon the stage. Nothing 
could be better than his tones and his attitudes; and a man who can act one thing 
well can act another.” 

“ Certainly. I suppose, now, we consider ourselves to be free of your friends in 
the galley V' 

fr Oh, yes ; it’s all right. Nothing hut some new circumstance altogether 
could bring them back, after they have once sheered off in such a way.”, 

“ That is not likely to occur V* 

“ Not at all.” 
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Now, both Claude Duval and the officer were clever men, but it will be seen 
how they jumped to a conclusion rather too hastily, for a new circumstance did 
occur to bring back the police-galley. 

It so happened that a very indiscre et blackbird, indeed, sat in the hindmost 
boat, and he, fully believing that the little affair with the police-galley was quite 
over, and that those on board of her had not cared to look even at the three 
boats, executed the well-known manoeuvre of placing his thumb against the end 
of his nose and spreading out his fingers fan-like, so as in fact to produce what is 
called a “ sight,” in the direction of the police-galley. 

Now as nothing could be very well more at variance with the true character of 
a Lamb of the Fold than to do such a thing as that, even at a boat full of sinners, 
it had all its effect upon the officer who was in command of the police-galley, 
and who happened at the moment to be looking from under the rim of his hat 
precisely in that direction, and so to see the “sight’ 1 executed. 

The first surprise he had before had that all was not quite right deepened in a 
moment, and he said a few words to his companions. The result of these words 
was, that the police-galley tacked about again, and came on in rapid pursuit of the 
three boats containing the blackbirds. 

The “sight 99 that the indiscreet blackbird made was not seen by any one of his 
companions, or they would have been at no lost to discover the reason why the 
police-galley came after them again; but as it was, it merely looked like a piece of 
caprice. 

The man who had brought this danger upon himself and his friends knew well 
thejeause of it, and he felt keenly the consequences of his own indiscretion, al¬ 
though he said nothing, for fear of the vengeance of his comrades. 

“ What does this mean ?” said Claude, as he indicated the police-galley to 
Brand, just as it turned. 

“Ah l” said Brand. 

“They are coming back again.” 

“ They are. There will be a brush for it now, I am sorry to say; but some¬ 
thing has happened to strengthen the suspicion that they evidently had from the 
first.” 

u It is a pity. Joe, do you see the galley P* 

’ “ I do, Claude Duval, and I think it’s all up now. Blackbirds, look to your 
arms. If it comes to the worst, it is better to die in a fight, than to go out of the 
world with the compliments of the Sheriff of London, and a rope round your 
neck.” 

“ Silence, 3 ’ said Brand, “all of you. It may mean nothing^after all; do not 
be premature in anything you say or do. 33 

The police galley now came on very rapidly, and, although by the time the 
unfortunate “ sight" had been made that induced the pursuit, the three boats had 
got a considerable distance from it, it was evident that three or four minutes now 
at the outside would render that distance as nothing, and bring the galley on a 
level wjth them. 

Truly the situation of Claude and hi? friends was now most perilous, and 
nothing but one of those extraordinary incidents which beset the career of such 
men could by any possibility save them from the consequences of capture by the 
police in the galley. 


CHAPTER CCLXXIV. j 

DETAILS THE DESTRUCTION OF THE POLICE-GALLEY. ) 

“I hather think/’ said Dick Turpin, “ that we are in for it now.” I 

Jack looked rather pale, but he said nothing, while Duval began to ransack | 
his mind for some device, by the aid of which he could escape from the rather j 
J 1 fearful dilemma m which he and his friends were in. There can be but little j 
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<k>ubt that if the fraternity thronging the boats had been at all aware of the 
indiscretion of one of their nu®iber in the “ sight ” business, they would 
have taken some extraordinary vengeance upon him ; but as no one had noticed 
him, and as he was not now likely to call attention to his own folly, he escaped 
the consequences of it. 

Brand had thought it just possible enough that the police galley was upon some 
other task than that which would bring in close upon the boat in which he and 
his new friends sac; but a very few moments, indeed, sufficed to put an end to any 
such idea. There could not beany reasonable doubt but that -the police were 
overhauling the large wherry. 

“ Lie too, will you ?” cried a leud voice. 

•j “ Pull away,” said he who took the chief conduct of the boat; “ pull away, 
row, for your lives.” 

“ It is useless,” said Brand. “ They have not only more power, but are not 
half the weight that we are/' 

‘‘Then we are lost,” said Jack. 

** I regret to say,” added Brand, “that I think you will be ail taken, and I 
only hope that you will avoid bloodshed in this affair.” 

There was an ominous silence as tnese words were uttered, and the click of the 
lock of more than one pistol came upon the ear of the officer. 

Lie too ! will you ?’’ cried a voice again. 

“ For Heaven’s sake stop,” said Brand. “ They will fire into you if you do 
nor, for they are not the most patient of men. 1 know the officer in command 
well.” 

“ No—no ! All’s right." 

“liight ? What do you mean by right.” 

It was the chief of the cluh who had said all’s right, and now he turned and 
looked Brand in the face as he added, in a low, hissing whisper— 

*• My friend Brand, you have been so truthful and candid in other things, 
that I hope you have been so in one that to us is more important than all the 
others put together." 

“ What is that V ’ 

“ it is regarding that little explosive projectile that we took from you in the 
old ken.” 

Ah !” 


(t 


“ Yes 


, you understand me now, T feel assured. I ask you as a man to tell me 
11v possesses the explosive power you attributed to it?” 


■ j ? 


•ri 

;T3 




if it really possesses the explosive power you 

“ Alas, it does.” 

“ then we are sa«’ed.” 

41 Saved ? Why, surely you would not—you could not- 

“ Duval V* 

“ J am heie,” said Duval; ‘ f what would you have of me 
“Would you be so kmd as to look to Mr. Brand. He is a brave and a bq]j] 
man, and he has now some serup'es as to what 1 may think proper to do, as we 
are likely to come to close quarters with the gentlemen in yonder Poat. ' I don’t 
ask you to do him any mischief, but only to prevent him from doing us 
wue.” 

. “ I understand,” said Claude. 

“And so do said Brand. ‘‘ I don’t see the u^e of throwing away my life 
for n.idling, so I must ju»t be a spectator of these proceedings, looking upon my¬ 
self as a prisoner the. while. ' 

& 

•‘It is a wise determination,’ said. Duval. “No one here, I am sure, has any 
wish to injure you if it ean possib.y be avoided.” 

Brand was silent now, hut he 1 eked both sorrowful and anxious, f*-r he saw 
but too well that a fearful coil sion was about to ensue between the thieves and 
the officers in the pohce-gallev. 

"Tip them another stave,” said the Cracksman. “ Let u« s*ng the ninety- 
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second hymn, if you please, my brethren, and who knows but it may have some 
effect even upon the flinty hearts of the Philistines V* 

It was not with the oest grace in the worid that the members of the old ken 
struck up the hymn now, but it showed what great faith they had in the skill" 
and in the judgment of their leader that they struck it up at all. Probably 
it prevented the officers in the police-galley from firing at them, by getting up 
again a doubt in their minds as to the real character of those in the boat. 

It will be understood that the thieves, although they had not at all slackened ! 
their pace, had not increased it visibly, so that the police galley had to make a 
stern chase of it, which it is quite understood by all persons, is a long chase ; and 
although they appeared to be quite close to the boat, they took much more time 
than any one would have supposed to overhaul the fugitives. However there 
was time enough to make a few little arrangements consequent upon the altered 
state of affairs. 

The Cracksman, who was evidently so highly thought of by the thieves that 
they all looked to him in the present emergency for advice and"direction what to 
do, stood in the bow of the boat, and his voice was higher than any one's elses 
in chaunting the hymn that rose from so many throats, and still puzzled the ! 
officers regarding the character of the assemblage in the boat. In iiis ri^ht hand, 
however, partially enveloped in a handkerchief, he held something concealed. 

Brand knew too well what that something was. It was nothing else than the 
detonating ball or shell with which he had intended to give the a’arm while in the 
ken, and which seemed highly likely to answer a very"different purpose, indeed, f 

“ Hilloa cried a rough-looking man with a very led face, as he stood up in 
the police-galley. “ Hilloa, you, in the boats there. Stop that canting and 
singing, and answer me, or I shall be compelled to send a few bullets arnon^ 
you. 

The police-galley was now so near, that it would have been the height os 
indiscretion to refuse to stop, and especially as the hymn had come naturally to 
an end ; so the Cracksman cried out in the same conventicle twang which he had 
before adopted— 

“ My brethren, stop, and let us hear wliat the heathen has got to say to u 
now.” 


hi a moment the rowers stopped pulling, and all eyes were turned upon the 
police-galley as it came right alongside, and a man in the bow of it put out a boat¬ 
hook, and. grappled the other crafc by the larboard quarter of it. 

“ Well, friend," said Joe the Cracksman, “ what is it now ?" 



“ Why, hiiloa!” shouted the man with the red face,. “ if there isn't Brand !” 

" Yes," cried Brand, in a tone of desperation. My life, 1 know, is lust bv 
what I say: but I am a prisoner, and these are your men that you want.’ 

These words were hardly out of Brand’s mouth, when Duval presented the 
pistol that he had in his right hand at his head, and placed his fingrr upon the 
trigger^ 

“ Fire away/’ said Brand. “ I expect it.” 

" No, by Heaven," said Claude, “I cannot. You are a brave fellow, and have 
only done what I should have done m \ self in your situation.” 

“I have done my duty,” said Brand. 

D uval lowered the pistol. 

“ You shall not die by my hand, Brand,* he said. “ It vould be murder.” 

“By Heaven, I am sorry 1 spoke,” said Brand, and then lie let his head 
droop upon his breast, and would not look up. 

“Surrender, all of you!” shouted the red-faced man from the police-galley, 
“ Surrender at once, or, by all that's good. Til sink you, and send every man of 
\0!i to the devil.” 

“ Friend," said Joe the Cracksman, “ you don’t call that good, do vou V* 

tm Fire at that fellow !“ 

Bang, went a pistol, and the bullet whizzed past the head of Jo?, who instantly 
v cried— 
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« Blaze away—blaze away ! They will have it.” 

Some half dozen shots were fired upon either side, now and then, and the cries 
of several who were wounded arose above the oaths and execrations of the others. 
It was quite a mimic naval engagement, and the folks upon the banks of the 
Thames must have been not a little amazed to see what was going on. 

But this unequal fight was not to last beyond the moment. Suddenly there 
was a tremendous report, as if a cannon had gone off. A cloud of black smoke 
rose up in the morning air. There was one fearful shriek, and then all was still. 
A puff of cold wind blew the smoke aside, and the police-galley was gone. 

“ Pull away,” said Joe the Cracksman, “pull away, and we will sing the two 
hundred and twenty third hymn, my brethren, commencing with the linej 

* Let us love all human Mud.*” 

Those who had been rowing bent to their oars again, and about half-a-dozen 
voices struck up the hymn. Some who had been wounded by the fire-arms of the 
officers, lay at the bottom of the boat groaning, and two had ceased to groan any 
more in this world, for they had bidden it adieu, their wounds having proved im* 

mediately fatal. ^ # * 

Brand the officer heard the*stunning report, but he did not move from the 
attitude he had assumed. He only slightly swayed to and fro, like a man in a 
state of great mental agony. 

Duval was rather astonished at the extraordinary change that had taken place 
in the aspect of affafrs, and although he was at a loss to account for what had 
happened, he could not help looking at Dick and Jack with an air of much 
more interest and excitement, than any ordinary circumstances could indue 
in him. 


CHAPTER CCLXXIV. 

THE CHALK LANE AT GRAVESEND. 

That it was the fearful detonating shell which had done so much mischief in 
the police-galley, all the thieves were well aware, for they had seen it in the 
hands of Joe the Cracksman, and they had fully guessed to what use he intended 
to put it. Probably they had hardly thought that the effect of it would have 
been so stupendous as it was. 

The fact is, that Joe the Cracksman had cast the shell with all his force into 
the galley, and in its explosion it had knocked the bottom out of the boat, and 
so confounded the police by the concussion, and the volume of thick, chokiRg, 
blinding smoke that came from it, that they had not been able to take any 
steps for their own safety, and they had perished to a man. This wholesale 
mode of disposing of the police was rather shocking to Duval and his friends, and 
the looks they exchanged were quite translatable into the fact that they wished 
themselves out of the present company as soon as possible. 

Joe the Cracksman saw their looks, and when the second hymn was over, he 
spoke to Claude— 

« You don’t like this sort of thing, Duval; neither do I; but let me ask you 
what else there was to do ?” 

“Nothing,” said Duval. “ Do not let me for one moment be thought to cast 
any censure upon you for what you have done. When men play at the sort of 
game we do with the officers, the penalty for the loss of which is death, we may 
as well do our best to win.” 

,c Just so/ said Joe the Cracksman ; “it comes to this, that they would have 
killed us if we had not killed them; and for my own part, I prefer the latter course 
by a great deal.” 

“Andsodol.” 

“So do we all 1” cried some l a'f-dozen of the thieves. 
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* st What’s to be done now?” asked Dick. “Of course this affair Las been 
seen from the shore. Would it not be safer now to run in somewhere, and leave 
the boats V* 

“Not yet,” said Joe ; “ not yet.” 

€t I defer to you entirely in the matter/’ said Dick, “ and feel quite sure that 
you will decide correctly.’ 1 

“ And so do I,” said Duval. 

Jack, too, intimated his acquiscence in this feeling likewise, and then Joe the 
Cracksman, finding that he was duly elected the comraander-in-chief of the 
expedition, spoke firmly. 

“ I recommend,” he said, (t that we push right on for Gravesend.” 

St The nods of his companions showed that they thought this a good and wise 
determination. 

“ The fact is,” added Joe, “that we have safe quarters at Gravesend. We 
know where to go. There are landing places there that are only known to our 
fraternity, and this affair, I feel confident, will make such a noise that it will be 
weeks before we dare show our faces again.” 

“ I hope it will not be so long,” said Dick, “ before we are on the road once 
more.” 

“ Well,” said Joe, “of course, you can do as you like, all of you, but we have 
hiding-places among the old abandoned—” 

“ Hush!” said one, and he pointed significantly to Brhnd. 

Joe bit his lips aud uttered a not very complimentary exclamation upon his 
own forgetfulness of the fact of the officer’s presence in the boat, and the stillness 
that succeeded was only broken by the roll of the oars in the rowlocks, and the 
wash of the water past the sides of the boat, as it sped along at a good rate. 

Brand could not possibly be off knowing and feeling that some reference was 
being made to him, by the abrupt manner in which the council of war, as it 
might be,called, had terminated. He looked up and saw some dozen pairs of 
eyes scowling at him. 

After looking from one to the other for a few moments, and finding little else 
than threatening aspects bent upon him. Brand spoke, saying in a much calmer 
and balder tone than most men could have assumed, in his position— 

“ I know that you dread what I may do and what I may say, but you should * 
all of you recollect that I have kept my word with you, and given you all the 
information that I had. You have overcome your foes in a complete and frightful 
manner, and I think that now you might put me on shore somewhere, and so get 
rid of me.* 

(t There are other ways of getting rid of people than putting them on shore,” 
growled one of the thieves. 

“ Would you murder me ?” 

“No,” cried Duval. “ That cannot be done. It would be a murder in cold 
blood, and nothing but a murder. I kope that there is no man here who would 
stoop to such an act.” 

The silence that followed .this bold avowal of an opinion was sufficiently 
expressive of the fact, that it was not exactly tasteful to the majority, and from 
that moment Duval feared for the life of Brand. 

The officer himself was evidently of the same opinion, but yet he managed to 
carry the idea off in a way that showed the indomitable courage of the man, and ( 
that he would do all that was possible for his life. , I 

** I wait your answer,” he said. et Whatever crimes may be laid to your 
charge, I don’t think you will be inclined to add to them want of faith with one 
who trusted you.” 

tc Oh, we will talk of all that when we get to Gravesend,” said Joe. 

“Very good, gentlemen. I am, of course, as regards the time and mode of 
my liberation, quite at your disposal.” 

“ But it is understood, let me hope,’ 5 said Duval, <e that no harm is to be done 
Mr. Brand ?—for, as he truly says, he has kept faith with us.” 
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r{ How do you make that out?’’ growled one of the thieves. '‘Didn’t he call 
out to the boat’s crew that we were the men they wanted V s 

<r TIe did ; but you/if you had been in the same situation, would have done the 
; same thing, but for one little circumstance.” < 

And what's that V* 

"Just that, judging from your thirst for blood, it is doubtful to me if you would 
have had the courage.’' 

" What, do you. doubt my courage ? Blood and fury, the man who doubts ray 


courage is—is- 




“What?” 

“Nothing. Never mind. It don’t beeome me to call names. I treat such 
aspersions with the contempt they deserve. Doubt my courage, indeed ! That is 
a good one ! ’ 

The other blackbirds only laughed at this. 

* . > 

■ . ) < * 
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CHAPTER CCLXXV. 

CLAUDE AND HIS COMPANIONS SAVE BRAND’S LIFE. 


The tone in which Joe had said that it would be at Gravesend that they would 
talk further about the liberation of Brand, was one that was so’decisive, that there 
could be no doubt of his fully meaning it. Claude did not think it wise to say 
anything more just then upon the subject, or to press his advocacy for Brand > 
too far; 

From the look?, however, that Duval exchanged with Dick and Jack, he saw 
that they were fully of his mind, and that they would aid him by force, if 
necessary, in saving Brand from death. It would appear, too, that the officer 
was not himself backward himself in noticing these friendly indications, for he 
watched his opportunity, and when he thought no one observed him, lie took 
Duval s hand in his, and gave it a friendly pressure, which Duval returned, for 
there was something touching in the situation of that man ’now, surrounded as 
he was by foes, appealing to him, Claude, as his only friend. 

It must not be supposed that during this time the rowers has been idle.y On 
the contrary,'the boats had been impelled through the water at considerable 
speed, and had got a long w r ay from the spot of encounter with the police- 
galley. . # ", 

One of the blackbirds spoke to Joe in a surly tone. 

Bill is gone/' he said, “ and so is Job.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ Dead as mutton, that's all.” 

"Ah, is it so ? Poor fellows! Well," it can’t be helped. Is any one else 
baldly hurt ?” 

“ No—no !” said several voices. 

{ These words called Duval’s attention to the fact that there were two dead bodies 
» lying in the bottom of the boat. The pistol shots from the officers had done more 
| execution than be bad thought. 

j ' “ Well,’' said Joe, "it won’t do to go to shore with such witnesses of having 
had a brush with the police, as these two bodies would be; so, over they must go. 
The Thames is as good a family vault as any of us are likely to have.” 

•* Are you sure they are dead ?’* said Jack. 

“Lor, yes,” said one of the thieves. “They is stiff ’uns, and no sort o’ 
mistake, I can tell you.” 

‘‘Over with them, then,” said another. 

“Stop a bit,” said Joe the Cracksman. “ Let me take a good look about us ij 
first.” * * J \A\ 
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He glanced carefully allround, and finding that no other craft was sufficiently 
near to take notice of what they were about, he said— J 

“Yes, over with them. All’s right.** 

It will be recollected that at that time the Thimes was not, by any means 
such a crowded highway as it is now. There were no steamboats, a id a wherry 



THE BLACKBIRDS THROWING OVER THE DEAD BODIES INTO THE THAMES. 

&° gliding along for a long distance upon tbs quiet bosom of the stream 
without meeting another; nor were the banks of the river near so populous as 
they are at present, when not a squaie ineh is unoccupied. Under these cir» 
cumstances, then, it was not a difficalt thing to throw the corpses of the two men 
overboard without exciting any attention. 
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Those who were rowing rested for a moment or two upon their oars, and the 
others dragged up one of the dead bodies from among their feet, and sent it over 
with a sullen plunge. • 

“ Good day,” said a voice. 

'‘Silence!” said Joe. '‘This is no time for joking. Over with the other. 
That will do. Now pull away, comrades, and forget the past, except so far as it 
may do us good for the future.” 

The two dead bodies slowly sunk, and the muddy water rolled over all that 
remained of those two men, who, but half an hour before, were engaged in 
jesting and laughing, as though their tenure of life were eternal. 

As if, too, by a sort of retributive justice, one of the men was he "who had made 
the “sight,” and brought the police-galley upon them ; and so, by that trifling, 
ridiculous, and heedless action, he had not only lost his own life, but he had 
hurried into eternity more than a dozen fellow creatures. 

Such are the great events that occur in this world from trivialities, that bear no 
sort cf comparison with their results. 

"Now,” said Joe, "the sooner we see Gravesend the better, for there will be 
a hot pursuit, I can tell ycu, within the next hour or so. Give me an oar, and I 
will have a pul! at it. Keep in to the shore, and we shall be out of the current, 
which is adverse to us at this bend of the river.” 

The thieves now worked away with right good will, and although the boat 
was rather heavily loaded, it shot through the water at good speed, and in 
another hour they were within sight of the rough, straggling coast of Gravesend. 

Joe gave his directions to his friends in an undertone, and fiom the route of 
the boat now, it was evidently not his intention to go to any of the regular 
landing-places by the town, but to run on shore at some unfrequented spot* 
There could be no part of the banks of the Thames that at that time presented 
greater facilities for such a manoeuvre than the bit of coast close to Gravesend. 

' There is still to this day the corner of the lane, abutting upon the river, at 
which the blackbirds landed, along with Claude Duval and his companions. A 
few of the most miserable cottages that can very well be imagined stood at the 
entrance of it, and extended for about a couple of hundred feet up the lane. 
These cottages are in the same state now that they were sixty years ago, and are 
apparently in the occupation of the very poorest of the laundress class. 

What other hidden and mysterious modes the inhabitants of those pestiferous 
little dens have of obtaining a livelihood. Heaven only knows ; but their appear¬ 
ance is of the most squalid character that can be possibly conceived. 

When the boats touched the shore, Joe the Cracksman sprang out on to the 
straggling, chalky beach, if it may be called such, and then he called out***- 

"Hand me Mr. Brand,” 

From this little circumstance alone it was tolerably evident that it was con¬ 
sidered to be a great point to keep Brand a prisoner in perfect safety, and Claude 
Du^al had his suspicions that all would not go so well as he would wish with the 
officer. 

Brand was of the same opinion, and from the glance he cast at Duval, seemed 
to say—" I look to you and to your friends for 9afetv !” Duval nodded in 
answer to that glance, and Brand looked satisfied. Whether he felt so or no 
was quite another affaih 

" Now, Mr. fiir&ttdj** said Joe, " a bullet always hits a man at speed, so 
I should advise you to remain with us quietly.” 

e I have no intention to try to escape by running,” said Brand. 

J That’s right.” 

* I don’t see that I have anything to gain by such a course.” 

* Why, no, of course you haven't. You have, on the contrary, everything 
to lose ” 

“So I suppose, for it is hardly likely that you or you friends would be so 
cowardly as to take my life,” 
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Joe looked at him, and then co nmenced whistling, as he pretended to be watch¬ 
ing the disembarkation of the blackbirds. 

A couple of dirty, squa id-looking children came from the lane and looked on 
dn amazement, for it was not often that any boat put in at that not very tempting 
spcu 


<■ Be off with you,” cried Joe, to them, “ or I will smash you” 

|l This was quite’an intelligible threat to the children, who, no doubt, were used 
4 to all sorts of violence, and they at once, at top-speed, made their way into the 
first of the little cottagts that they came to. 

“ What’s to be done with the boats?”* said one. 

“Send them.adrift,” said Joe the Cracksman. 
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CHAPTER CCLXXVI. 

SHOWS HOW THE ROBBERS TRIED TO DECEIVE CLAUDS AND HIS FRIENDS. 

“This way,” said Joe. and he led the wiy up the lane: he had previously 
given some whispered orders to two of his co npanions. who, from that moment, 
attached themselves to Brand the officer, one walking on one side of him and one 
on the other, so that it was quite out of the quest on his giving the blackbirds the 
slip, even if he had had anv intention so to do. 

Joe walked up to Duval, a-^d began a whispered conversation with him. 

” Well, Master Claude,” he said, “ I think wc may take upon ourselves to 
say that we are all safe, no * ” 

“ I am glad to hear that ” 

“ I knew you would be, for ihe sake of others more than yourself. That 
was a capital move that -inking of the boat, with the officers in it, by the very 
means they had thought th-y should ensure our capture with. 5 ’ 

" It was a sad necessity.” 

“ Oh, yes— yes, sad enough. It’s one of my principles to never do mischief 
till you can’t help it j but when you do do it, take care that it is quite effectual.” 

4< Not a ba l principle, Joe.” 

“ No, I should think not. By the bye, did one of our fellows let you know 
where your cattle w ere ?” 

*• He did. I have in inv pocket a note of the place. The horses are in the 
city, and, in fact, they are put up at a stable in the Old Bailey, as nearly opposite 
the £ate of Newgate as ooss'ble.” 

“ Humph ! Rather an awkward place.” 

“ A little ; but I am not yoing to abandon my horse because he happensto be 
in an awkward place,” 

“ Certainly net. Any one who knows anything of you can safely enough 
swear to that ; and, between vou and me, you can’t do better than get them as 
so«»n as possible, for one good rea-on.” 

“There is not much reason wanted, beyond my own wish to be mounted and 
upon the road again.” 

“ Yes; but there is another reason for expedition, and that is, that as your 
escape, bv the next few hours, will be spread all over London, it is just possib'e 
that the officers, knowing what sort of person you are, will remove your horse to 
some other place, where it will b<* in greater safety.” 

This was a possibility that hud not >truck Claude Duval ; but now that it was 
proposed 10 his considera r im, it hud all iis effect upon his mind, and he looked 
rather anxious. 

You understand irm?” said Joe, 

Too well. Dick, wher.* are you ?” 

Both Dick and Jack were clo'e at hand ; and now when Claude turned towards 
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them, they stepped up to him and Joe, upon which he told them the state of affairs 
and added— 

“ I think that we can’t do better than get to London as quickly as we can, 
and make some attempt to secure our cattle. 18 

“ In daylight V* said Jack. 

“It is daylignt, indeed, now,” said Claude, looking about him. “ It is very 
awkward, to be sure.” 

“I fear,” said Dick, "that we must wait till night before we set about it. 
Where are the horses, Claude ?” *■ 

“In the Old Bailey, at the old Angel Yard, just opposite the regular entrance,’* 

Dick perpetrated a long whistle as he got this, to tell the truth, rather startling 
intelligence, and Jack looked rather aghast. 

■' “ I hope,” said Claude, “ you neither of you see anything in that circumstance 
to lead to the conclusion that we are to lose our horses 

"Why, no, confound it, that would be a pity.” 

“Such a pity,” added Claude, “ that I feel inclined to run some risk to prevent 
it;' so, if the cattle were in the prison itself, I would make an attempt to get 
them out.” 

“ I believe you would,” said Dick. 

“And I am sure he would,” said Jack. il He is fool-hardy enough for any¬ 
thing. My advice may not be palatable, I daresay, but I give it against making 
any attempt for the horses while they are in their present situation. They won't 
be killed, and it is ridiculous to suppese that they will be always kept in the Old 
Bailey ;’ so there are sure to be plenty of better opportunities for getting hold of 
them than the present one.” 

“I don't deny the truth of what you say, Jack,” said Claude, “but what are 
we to do, my good friends, in the meantime ?” 

“ Oh, we shall live somehow.” 


“No,” said Dick, “I am with you.” 

"And do you think,” said Jack, “that I would let you go alone? No, 
Claude, I may have my own ideas of the affair, and I may be right or I may be 
wrong; but I do not know that I have, as yet,-shrunk from going where you chose 
to lead.” 

“ Never, Jack ; and, what is more, I will take upon myself to say that you never 
will.” 

"Then,*' said Joe the Cracksman, “ the very best thing you can all do is to go 
at once to London and make your arrangements. You can get into the high-road 
by passing right through this lane and turning to your right, and you will be sure 
to find some sort of conveyance to the metropolis. 5 

“But 1 thought,” said Jack, “you had some hiding-places here? 5 ' 

“We have,” 

“Then I am decidedly cf opinion that the best thing we can do is to stay in it 
till night. We are twenty miles off London, it is true, but that is not such a 
very serious distance, even if we had to walk it, which is not very likely, as we 
should get a lift on the road in some sort of conveyance, without a doubt. But 
till night, if I were you, Claude, I would remain ; for if we go to London now, 
we must hide somewhere, and if that is to be the case, why not hide here ?” 

“ You speak reasonably, Jack,” said Claude; “ be it so, provided our friends 
the blackbirds have no objection.” 

“Objection ! How can we ?” said Joe. “ Are you not one of us?” 

It was quite impossible, under the circumstances, for Joe to make any other 
kind of reply ; but yet it is difficult for a man to conceal wholly those nice shades 
in his tone and manner which enables another to see that he is consenting to 
something with a bad grace; and Claude and his friends could not but suspect that 
Joe wished them away. The question then arose in Claude’s mind of “-Why did 
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he so wish them away ?” and to that he could not at the present find a ready 
answer. 

“Then that is quite settled,” said Dick, “ that we remain here till nightfall 
again, is it?” 

“Quite," said Claude. 

Joe the Cracksman, upon this, rather abruptly quitted the"side of Claude Duval* 
and made his way to his own more immediate friends and comrades. As he went 
on he said something to each of the blackbirds whom he met, and they in general 
replied to him by a nod; but what that something was, neither Duval nor his friends 
had any means of knowing. 

“ I only wish I felt quite sure/* said Jack, in a whisper, “ of the good faith of 
that fellowj’ 

“Do yon doubt him?” said Claude. 

“ Indeed I do. His conduct is, to say the least of it, rather extraordinary and 
suspicious, don’t you think so V* 

“ Perhaps I do, Jack, but not in the way that you mean. I believe thoroughly 
and entirely in his good faith to us.” 

“ Then that alters the case.” 

“I think you understand me, Dick, and that you, Jack, will understand me 
likewise when I say that the apparent odd conduct of Joe tke Cracksman does not 
arise from any want of faith towards us, but from want of faith to another who is 
in danger.” 

“ Ah V* said Jack, tg you mean Brand ?” 

“I do.” 

“ You are right there, Claude, by Jove; and I would wager a thousand pounds 
to a sixpence that they want to hill him.” 

“Heaven forbid,” said Claude. “I: would be a dastardly act, and, what is 
more, it shall not be done. If they take his life, they shall first dispose of 
mine.” 

“ And mine ! And mine !” said Dick tnd Jack. 


CHAPTER CCLXXVII. 

A NIGHT OF PERIL AND ADVENTURE. 

Without a doubt, the officer, Brand, thought that Claude Duval and his two 
friends would protect him to some degree ; but it is hardly to be supposed that 
he imagined they would go so far as to fight for him. Such, however, was the 
intention of Duval and his friends. 

The officer was evidently uneasy, for he saw how strictly guarded he was, and 
the looks of some of the blackbirds about him were certainly not very pleasant or 
assuring. Ever and anon he sought the eye of Duval to give him assurance that 
he*bad yet a friend, and as often as he did so, Claude nodded to him, so as to re¬ 
assure him and convince him that such was the case. 

What a miserable state of mind Brand must have been in during ail the time 
that he was in such very unusal company, for him, with the dread continually 
pressing upon him that he would never be able to leave that company a living 
man. 

But now Joe the Cracksman had apoken a word or two to almost every one 
of the blackbirds, and he made his way up to Claude again, assuming as he did so 
as easy and unconstrained an air as he could, as though there was no hidden 
motive upon his mind. 

6t Duval,” he said, €< our hiding-place is close at hand.” 

f* So I imagined.” 

“ It will be very useful to you to know it, for if you should be ever hard pressed, 
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and within a few miles of this spot, you will be able to avail yourself of it, and 
once within it, you may almost defy the efforts of the police to seize you. 15 

ec Indeed ?” 

“Ah, I see you are incredulous, but I shall soon have the pleasure of convincing 
you that all is right.” 

Duval had looked about him, and for the life of him he could not devise where 
the hiding-place could be. 

It will be proper now briefly to describe the place that he and his friends and 
the blackbirds were in. We have already said that the place which they had 
chosen to land at was the commencement of a lane that was at right angles to 
the river. 

The fact was, that all that part of the coast had been extensively worked as 
chalk pits. It had at one time been a precipitous cliff of chalk, rising some two 
hundred feet from the edge of the water, something like the cliffs that so profusely 
and so majestically terminate the coast of Kent, some fifty miles further on than 
Gravesend. These chalk pits, thus lying so near to London, had been very pro¬ 
fitably worked, and immense pits, where the chalk had been taken from, were in all 
directions ; and in some places the solid face of the cliff had been taken down, 
and the pit had changed its character, and looked more like an immense cavern 
opening Lf the river. 

For the convenience of getting the chalk to the immediate bank of the Thames, 
various cuttings had been made in the shape of lanes, right through the cliff, 
beginning at its base c’ose to the river and terminating upon the bleak and barren 
loim, which supported a scanty crop of grass and nettles, at its summit. Of 
course, these cuttings were slanting, having |ust as much incline as would enable 
horses to ascend them without loo much fatigue ; and, as a consequence, they had 
to be of considerable length. 

Time had done much in the wav of picturesquely adorning these cuttings with 
vegetation. The naked chalk cliff for years had on each side raised itself like a 
solid white wall merely, but in the course time weeds had sprung out of 
crevices ; and as a little loam had, by rains and storms, been washed down the 
face of the chalk, a goodly crop of weeds had found root. 

Here and there, too, from the roots of old tree that Kid been cut through, there 
sprung up young saplings; so that a space of twenty years made the bare, bleak, 
barren-looking chalk cutting, an umbrageous lane, the thick Vegetation of which 
almost hid its sides, and frequently closed over head, to the almost total exclu¬ 
sion of the daylight. 

Such, then, was the place in which the blackbirds were upon this most me¬ 
morable occasion. 

It did not seem as if, beyond the place being rather dark at all times, and 
every now and then sides of grea; height, that there was any extraordinary 
facilities for hiding ; but there were such. . . 

Joe observed that Duval looked curiously around him, and he said with .a 
smile— 

“Well, Claude Duval, have you found out our hiding-place ?” 

“ No.”. 

“ Nor will you, I think; but come, it is time we took possession of it, for we 
don't know how soon the Philistines may be afrer us.” 

“ There is danger, certainly,” sai*! Claude Duval. 

‘‘Yes, much. Hilloa! Blackbirds, are the scouts all right at the top of the 
lane?” 

“ All right, Joe,” cried a voice. 

“Do you place sentinels ?’* said Claude. 

“We do. A couple of our number are at the top of this cutting in the old 
chalk cliff, and a couple at the commencement of it by the cottages. They will 
whistle ns an alarm should any one attempt tj come either way.” 

•‘ r But it is a regular path.** 


* 
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4 ‘ It is, and yet days will pass before any one comes up it or down it, and upon 
the present occasion it won’t be very pleasant for any one to attempt to do either. 1 ' 

“ Well, where is your hiding-place ?” 

“ I will tell you fir.t, and then 1 will show you. To the left of this lane there 
is one of the oldest of the abandoned chalk-pits, and about twenty feet upon the 
face of the wall of chalk in the midst of the old weeds, and the blackberry bushes, 
and the tall thistles that all but choke up its entrance, there is a nairow 
slanting opening that leads right through the wall into the pit/' 

‘’Ah, I understand it now.” 

“Of course you do; but it requires a little nerve and a little dexterity to 
descend into the old excavation. Some folks would go head first,perhaps.” 

Claude smiled. 

“ But that is not our way. All you have to do is to place your feet in, and 
place your arms over your head, and you will slide down all the way as comfort¬ 
ably as possible. On the floor of the pit where you will alight, there is a truss 
or two of hay and straw, and the incline of the narrow passage is such that 
you reach within six feet of the ground, and alight upon it in perfect safety.” 

“ So I should think ; but how do you get out of the old gravel pit again ? You 
do not ascend the hole in the vail?” 

“ No. There is another orifice that leads from there into the lane again 
in the same way, so that as we stand here as in the pit, there are two hollows 
crossing each other.” 

“ I understand.” 

“ That will do. The sooner we avail ourselves of the accommodation on the 
other side the better.” 

“ Yes, but-” 

“ What would you say, Duval ?” 

t( Do you mean to show Brand the secret V* 

“ Yes.” 

“Would it not be a wiser plan to let him go new at once, before he knows 
too much ?” 

“ He knows too much already. Do not bother yourself about him, Duval. That 
part of the affair will all come straight enough, I warrant you. Come along. 
Let us ascend the cliff. There are some old footholds in the piecipitous sides, 
which you will soon see when once you begin the ascent. Come-— come.” 

Duval followed Joe the Cracksman ; but as he did so, he said to himself— 

“ I will not have Brand murdered, though, for all that.” 


T CHAPTER CCLXXVIII. 

CONDUCTS THE FRIENDS TO THE THIEVES' HAUNT. I 

# * I 

Joe the Cracksman ascended first the face of the cliff, and Claude Duval fol- ; 
lewed him. It was no part of Joe's intention, though, to be the first to descend 
through the little hole in the chalk. He went to a small ledge about five feet 
above it, and pointed it out to Duval. 

“ Do you see it V' 

“ I do see wliat I suppose is it.” 

" All's right.” ! 

“ It may be all right, and I dare say it is; but it looks for all the world like j' 
v getting down somebody’s chimney.” t 

“Yes, it has that look, J gram you; but it is amazingly comfortable when once 
you are in it.” 

“ Umph!” » 

“Now, blackbirds, time and tide wait for no man. Let us be off while we j 
may. Who'll go first down the flue V 
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gentleman jack. 



4C Ob, I win,” said a rather surly-looking fellow. 

“ That’s the ticket. You are a good weight, and if there should be any 
obstacle, you are just the sort of fellow to clear it away fcr us. Mind how you 
go, now ; good folks are scarce, o'd fellow.” 

“ Oh, none o’ your gammon,” said the man, as he thrust his feet into the hole 
in the side of the cliff. “ None o' your blessed gammon, Mr. Joe, if yer pleases 
Good mornin’.” 

The man clasped his hands over his head, and as he said, in his own classical 
vernacular, ** good mornin V* away he went out of sight in a moment through the 
hole in the wall. 

It looked a perilous and most uncomfortable thing to slide out of sight in such 
a fashion through that narrow opening in the cliff, which certainly was net so wide 
as to leave a tolerably bulky person a couple of inches of room to spare. 

Joe the Cracksman laughed at the expresssion of Duval's face. 

“ He is all right enough, I dare say/’ he said. - 

“ So do L” replied Duval ; “ but it is not pleasant ” 

“ Hilioa 1” said Joe, with his mouth to the opening. 

‘■'All’s right,” replied the man who had descended, and the voice came up 
through the shaft in strange, hollow tones and echoes. 

‘•'There, you see,” said Joe, “ he is in the pit now.” 

“ I wish I was,” said Claude^vith a smile. 

if Will you go now ?” 

“ Not just yet. Wait a bit; I will see some more of the blackbirds make the 
descent, for it is rather curious to observe them disappear in such a fashion from 
the daylight/' 

By this time, Jack and Dick were upon the same ledge with Claude Duval and 
Joe the Cracksman ; but they had not seen any one make the descent yet. The 
blackbirds, however, now began very rapidly to do so, ahd the “All’s right ” 
that came sounding up as each one reached the pit in safety, sounded like a voice 
from the infernal regions. 

After more than half of them had disappeared, Joe called out in a rather odd 
tone of voice— 

“ Mr. Brand.* 

<( lam here,” said the officer. 

“ You have seen what has been gomg on here, Mr. Brand, so I will now 
trouble you to do so likewise. You may descend with perfect safety. Hilioa in 
the pit there !” 

“ Ay, ay !” said a voice, 

“ Brand is coming.” 

“ All’s right.” 

“Now, Mr. Brand, if you please. They will take care of you in the pit, as 
you are not used to this mode of descending. All you have to be careful of is, 
not to stick out your toes or your elbows ; you will slide, then, along the chalk 
like a lump of butter on a hot plate.” 

Some of the blackbirds stt up a laugh at this little joke, but Brand did n<*t 
seem to think the affair, take it for all in all, was any laughing matter at all, and 
he spoke seriously, and yet he spoke in a manly way, without exhibiting any 
signs of fear. 

“ I address myself to you all/” he said, “and I appeal to you all if I have 
not kept my word with you. It was an understood thiog that I was to be re¬ 
leased as soon as it could be done consistently with your safety. Surely that 
time has now come—I do not want to know any of your secrets. You might 
have dispensed with my presence before this had it so pleased you, and I can 
only say that it would have pleased me very well if you had done so. What on 
earth now can be the use of me accompanying you to your haunts ?” « 

“That’s not the question, Mr. Brand,” said Joe. “Here is the hole in the 
wall, and it is my particular request that down you go. ;> 

Joe looked angry, and the blackbirds looked excited. 
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! man 1 ** DuVa1 ’ a "d I care nothing for the bi^lT lookToTaTv 

i j I sa J r t . hat th f oiri ‘ :er ° ,J ? ht ‘o have been released before now. Surelv I 
I and my two friends here have as great a stake in this affair as any of you our 
: safety and our l.ves are as precious r.o us as your own, and we are ail three of the 
same .nmd, namely that Brand ought to have been let i0 before, but not hav'nz 
j been so Jet go, it is lull time to do it now/’ Mh 

i 


^CE, THE CRACKSMAN, COMMANDS J1RAND TO DESCEND INTO THB CIIALK-PIT. 

“ No-no!” 

<( Who says no V* 

th : Cracksman - “ I suppose I may presume to have an 
opinion, although Claude Duval is here ?” 

_** 1 don ’t know what you mean about having an opinion,” said Claude. 
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u Right and wrong are scarcely matters of opinion, and in this case, in particular, 
it is a matter of fact that the officer was promised his freedom, and upon the 
strength of that promise he made to us all certain disclosures/* 

“ No !” said a voice. 

“I say yes, and that those certain disclosures saved us all.* 

<c No ! 5 ’ said the voice again. 

“ Whoever says no to that, lies,* said Claude Duval. 

“ Don't call me a liar/’ said a burly-looking ruffian, “or I’ll mark it down 
against you in my memorandum book.” 

“ If you will have the goodness to come up here/’ said Claude, “and show 
me any such book in which you keep the record of revenges you are too cowardly 
to pay off at once, I will cram it down yourjthroat and make you swallow it, as 
sure as you are a living man.” 

The blackbirds rather laughed at this, hut the man who had provoked such a 
speech from Duval thought that it was just as well not to put him to the proof 
of his words, so he remained where he was. 

“ If Claude Duval has said all he has to say/’ remarked Joe, carelessly, “ I 
will speak.* 

“ I have finished/ 5 said Claude. 

“Very well. Then all I have to say is, that I differ very much in opinion with 
him, and that I think that Mr. Brand, the officer, ought to be detained some time 
longer. I will not take upon myself to say how long; that will depend entirely 
upon circumstances.” 

“What is to be done, then ? 55 said Dick. 

“ What we always do,” added Joe, “when there is a difference of opinion 
among us, and what I humbly suppose you will think reasonable enough, which is 
to put it to a show of hands. We are all blackbirds, and no doubt we all 
mean what 5 s right by each other—it would be a hard thing if we did not; so l 
propose that it be put at once to the vote whether Mr. Brand be liberated now, 
or kept a little longer with us. Do you object to that, Claude Duval V 9 

“I cannot object to it.” 

“Very well. Blackbirds, you understand the question. As many of you as 
wish Brand to go at once, hold up one hand/ 5 , 

There were only three hands held up, namely Claude's, Dick's, and Jack's. ^ 

“ On the contrary/ 5 

All the blackbirds held up their hands. 

“Mr Brand/' said Joe, with all the coolness in life, “ I will trouble you to 
descend through the flue, if you please. Turn in your toes and keep your elbows 
straight as you go down/ 5 


H 



CHAPTER CCLXXLX. 


THE EXECUTION IN THE OLD CHALK PIT. 

s 

Bkand looked amazed at this mode of settling the question, and Claude Duval 
felt that it placed him in such an awkward position, that there was really no 
help for it but to acquiesce in the arrangement. The taking the vote was so 
specious a mode of getting out of the difficulty, that for the time being he was 
puzzled to know what to say. . * 

Brand looked at him imploringly: 

" I think you must descend/ 5 sail Claude. 

11 If you say I must, I must/’ 

“ Stop a bit. I will go first, I think ; and you Dick, and you, Jack, will follow 
Mr. Brand/ 5 
We will.” 

There was just the ghost of a smile upon the face of Joe the Cracksman for a 
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moment, as Claude spoke and adopted such an arrangement. He knew perfectly 
weii that Duval had his doubts as to the sort of reception which Brand would get 
in the pit when be should descend. 

Just as he was then preparing to go down himself, Jack laid his hand upon his, 
Claude's, shoulder, saying— 

“Stop a moment, Duval. It will be just as well to let our dear friends in the 
pit know that it is not Brand that is coming, but you.” 

“ So it will.* 

Claude had not thought of that. If Brand was to encounter any immediate 
danger upon effecting his descent, it might, in the hurry of the moment, fall upon 
him, Claude ; so he turned to Joe as he said— 

° Will you be so good as to say who is coming ?” 

“ With pleasure ; but you a r e not correct in your surmises. There is no foul 
play meditated. I will not pretend to be so blind as not to understand perfectly 
what you mean.” 

“ Nor will I,” said Duval, “be so unwise as to deny it; but I will ake your 
word that all is right.” 

“ You may.” 

“ Heregoes, then,” 

Despite of everything in the shape of warning that Jack began to say, Claude 
Duval allowed himself to go through the opening in the side of the cliff. It was 
& very odd sensation goto shoot out of the daylight into such a narrow and gloomy 
place, and if the transit had not been very rapid, it would have been almost in¬ 
tolerable. As it was; it did not last anything like half a minute, and then Duval 
let his feet sink into some hay and straw, and opening his eyes, he found himself 
fly ins: on his back in the daylight again. 

“ Hilloa! is it you?” said a voice. 

“ Yes,” said Cl Hide. Here I am.” 

He scrambled to his feet and looked about him with surprise and pleasure, 
for he found himself in one of the most picturesque-looking spots that he had 
ever beheld, and one which he little expected ever to be found so close to London 
as it was. 


1 

I 

I 

i 
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i 
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The chalk pit was of considerable extent, and the rugged sides of it rose up to 
a height of upwards of one hundred and fifty feet around it. The bottom of it 
was one mass of vegetation, and trailing weeds depended from the sides in the 
most picturesque confusion. There was a sombre calm, too, over the whole 
place, which lent it quite a mysterious air. 

“ This is the blackbirds’ nest,” said one. (( How do you like it ?” 

“ I think it charming,” 

“■That's, a good job, for it shows that you think with us; for to tell the truth, 
We all think it charming.” 

“Jt merits the title. Why it is an abode fit for a prince. I must say that 
I never saw a spot that I liked better. If I was to go about picking and choosing 
for a retreat, this is the very one I should hit upon, I assure you. It has many 
advantages.” 


“ A few.” 




“Not a few, to my judgment. And now show me the way you get out of it, if 
you please.” 

“ Its quite impossible for any one to get out of it,” said the man, fr unless 
he happens to know the secret. To climb the face of the excavation looks an 
essv thing, but far from being that, it is quite impossible. There are some little 
rivulets from the high ground above, that keep the chalk wet ; and it is so con¬ 
foundedly slippery, that no one can possibly keep a foothold upon it for a 
moment.” 


“ 1 should think not.” 

(l It has been tried, and all have failed at that kind of fun; but you see that 
clump of thistles about twenty feet up above you ?” 

“ I do.” 
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** Well, there are steps to that spot from here, just the same as there are to the 
hole in the wall on the other side in the lane; and when you are up there, you 
will find just such another opening, into which you go in the same way, and it 
brings you out among the old weeds in an obscure corner in the lane, as safe as 
possible,” 

“ Thank you for the information,” said Duval. “ I shall not forget it.” 

<£ You can’t very well, when once you know it. And when once the officers find 
it out, why, the sooner the old chalk pit is blown in the better, for it will be of no 
further use to the family, I take it, after that.” 

i( Hilloa!” said a voice that sounded as if it were miles off, in the centre of 
the earth. It made Claude start round with surprise. 

u That's Joe calling through the flue,” said one of the blackbirds, as he 
stooped elose down to the little opening through which Claude Duval Jiad so re¬ 
cently only emerged, and cried in answer— 

u Hilloa, above there !” 

“ Brand’s coming.” 

“ All right.” 

The blackbird stepped aside, and in another moment the officer appeared from 
the opening, and fell upon the hay and straw there collected : he immediately, 
however, sprang to his feet, looking rather scared at this mode of transit from the 
lane to the chalk pit. 

“ All’s safe,” said Duval. 

“ Oh, yes,” said Brand, “ so long as 1 can hear your voice, I do think all is 
safe, indeed.—It was much against my will that I came here.” 

“Ob, never mind that,” said one of the blackbirds, “ you will not regret it, I 
can tell you.” 

Brand was silent. Probably he detected the double meaning that lurked under 
that speech, and felt that, without imprudence, he could not make a reply to it. 

Duval looked at him. 

** Well," added the blackbird, “ it's all right.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Brand, “ there can be no doubt in the world about it’s being 
all right, can there, Mr. Duval ?” 

“ There shall be no doubt,” said Claude, and the words as well as the manner 
in which they were spoken seemed to have the effect of very much reassuring the 
officer, who managed to creep still closer to Claude Duval, feeling, as no doubt he 
did, that he was his staunch friend. 

In the course of the next few minutes, both Jack and Diek had descended the 
curious little tunnel into the chalk pit. The remainder of the blackbirds followed 
id rapid succession, and last of ail came Joe the Cracksman himself. 

“ Here we are,” said Joe, with a forced kind of jocularity, “ here we are, all of 
us, as Ifciug and as comfortable as we can possibly be. Why, Duval, don’t you 
think you might stand a siege in this place ?” 

Claude shook his head. 

“ Why, what’s the matter with it V* 

<l Nothing at all; but as for a siege in it, that would be rather awkward if the 
enemy got upon the heights and took a fancy to pepper us with a few bullets.” 

“ Oh, that can’t happen. There is a space oi fifty feet, if there’s a bit, between 
the brink of the pit above there, and the high road, so that there is no sort of 
likelihood of our being seen by any one. But we won’t deal in possibilities, nor 
bespeak danger. We have found this a good shelter before, and we shall find it 
a good one again, no doubt.’’ 

*' It is my fervent hope that you will,” said Claude ; “and I don’t know how you 
may feel, but for my part, something in the shape of a breakfast would not be 
the worst thing in the world,” 

" I have been thinking of that. Who will volunteer to go to Gravesend and 
get some victuals and drink for the lot 
I—I—I cried several voices. 

“Very well; settle it among yourselves; only two of you are quite enough. 


i 
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Here’s money. You must keep a sharp eye about you that no one follows you, 
my men.” 

The blackbirds promised to do that, and departed on their errand. Jack and 
Dick were as much pleased with the aspect of the old chalk pit, as Claude had 
been, and was still. They could hardly have conceived it possible that so 
thoroughly romantic a region could be found in such a place; but there it was, 
with all its rich and extraordinary vegetation before their eyes; and if they had 
not been disturbed in their minds by various considerations, they would greatly 
have enjoyed the beauties of the place. 

That mental distraction that they felt, the reader will, no doubt, attribute to its 
right cause, namely, an increasing anxiety regarding the probable fate of Brand 
the officer. The blackbirds were in numoers quite sufficient to have insisted, in 
defiance of Claude Duval and his two friends, upon the sacrifice of that unfortunate 
man; but it would seem as if they had a lurking dread of so cold-blooded a deed ; 
for although, as the sequel sufficiently proved, it was all along determined upon, 
they would much rather have got rid of Claude and his associates before putting 
the sentence into execution. 

The strange, enforced kind of jollity with which Joe the Cracksman spoke, 
would, without anything else, have been sufficient to convince Claude that some¬ 
thing was meditated; and he kept as “close to Brand as he could without such a 
proceeding looking too marked, f#r fear some random blow should be dealt to the 
unhappy man which might do the deed he, Claude, wished so much to prevent. 

“ Now, my lads,” said Joe, “ who is tue cleverest at making a fire ? for I don’t 
see that there is any necessity for our taking our victuals cold.” 



CHAPTER CCLXXX. 

A DREADFUL SCENE TAKES PLACE IN THE OLD CHALK PIT. 

There was nothing now that Duval longed so much for as an opportunity for v 
little private conversation with Dick and Jack. He could pretty well tell by 
their looks that they were of the same opinion as himself regarding the dangerous 
predicament in which the officer was ; but. then, if it had any effect at all upon 
him, it had that of makiLghim still more anxious to consult with them as regarded 
the best means of ensuring the safety of Brand. 

The fact was, that Claude Duval, under the circumstances, considered himself 
quite committed to the preservation of the officer ; and he would have left the 
blackbirds with the conviction that he had connived at a deliberate and cold- > 
blooded murder, if he had shut his eyes for a moment to the fact that Brand stood 
in imminent danger of death. 

What the grand mass of the thieves thought of the affair, it was hard to say ; 
but they locked upon Claude Duval and his friends now as decided encumbrances, 
and, no doubt, wished them far enough off, although it was not likely that they 
would commit any overt act against them. 

While some of the blackbirds were busy in lighting a fire in a hollow close to 
one of the chalk walls of the pit, Claude caught the eye of Dick, and very slightly 
intimated to him to follow him. Dick, who was standing close by Jack, gave him 
a nudge with his elbow as a hint to come after him ; and then, as Claude strolled 
about, affecting to be admiring and examining the pit, his two friends soon joined j 
him. 

They were at a sufficient distance from the blackbirds for what they said to each 
other, provided they said it in a low tone of voice, not to be heard, and it was 
Claude who spoke first. 

“My friends,” he said, “ these fellows want to murder Brand.” 
r il I know it,” said Dick. 

" And so do I,” said Jack. 


u 
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“ We must not permit it.” 

Jack looked rather alarmed. 

“Nay, Claude," he said, “ what do you suppose we three can do against so 
many as are here assembled ?” 

** Much. We can do much. Three determined men can do an immense deal, 
especially when they are upon the right side.’' 

# “ I a gree with you there,” said Dick, “and while I am here he shall not fall a 
victim to the fears or the passions of these men. It is that fellow, Joe the Cracks¬ 
man, who is at the bottom of the whole affair. I do'j’t think for a moment but 
what the others would real y have let him go.” 

“ I am of your opinion there,” said Jack ; “but still, the question is, what is 
to be done in the matter V s 

“That, Jack/’ said Claude, “ I was in hopes you would have been able to 
suggests 

“ You are jesting with me, Claude.” 

“Ah, Jack, you are lukewarm in this affair.” 

“No, I am not, and.to prove to you that I am not, I here tell you that I will, 
without question, debate, or objection, accede at once to whatever plan Dick and 
you decide upon for the purpose of attempting the rescue of Brand.” 

“ That is something like yourself, Jack.” 

“ There is one mode of doing the business,” sa d Dick, “ which I think ought 
to succeed. You know that these fellows think a grea <- deal of putting things, to 
the vote }- ‘Ay or No/ as, indeed, they did the question concerning the libera¬ 
tion or otherwise of Brand, you recollect, only a little while ago. Now, I think 
that the very best thing we can do is to bring the question forward of his life or 
death, and have it decided one way or the other by them. We shall, at least, 
know then what they mean to do.” 

“A good thought, Dick.” 

1 *£ “ Jf they decide upon sparing him, I think they will keep their words; but if, 
on the contrary, we find that they carry their intention to take his life, it will be 
time then for us to adopt more pariicular and efficacious measures to preserve 
him. Nothing will be easier than to put arms into his hands, and then we are 
four.” 

“Capital !” said Claude. “What do you think of it. Jack?” 

c * I agree that it is the only way of proceeding.” 

“Very well; then, I will propose the question to the blackbirds. Let the ; 
breakfast, or whatever meal they choose to call it, pass offin peace first, and then^ 

I will move in the business." 

All this time that they had been thus talking, Jo? the Cracksman had, with an 
uneasy, sidelong step, been moving towards them, but Claude Duval had had his 
eye upon him, and suddenly turning round, he said— 

£i Well, Joe, we have settled it.” 

“Settled what?” 

“ Why, that nothing in the world could take us alive out of this place. The 
only mischief that could be done, would be bv fire-arms from the brow of the 
cliff yonder.” 

“Oh ! ah ! Yes—yes!” 

Joe was evidently disappointed : he had, no doubt,expected some sort of com¬ 
munication'regarding the intentions of-Claude and his friends in the matter of the 
officer, for he could have taken bis oath, from his own conviction, that it was 
concerning Brand they had b^en consulting. 

“ ^ es," said Jack, “we are quite unanimous upon that head.” 

Joe put as good a face on the matter as he coaid, as he said, after looking about 
him a few moments— 

4 ‘ I don’t think that even then they could do us much harm, there are so many* 
hiding places, and the vegetation is so thick that it would be all random firing.” \ 
f f( So it would—so it would,” said Duval. “And now I ana quite ready for the / 
I breakfast, if the breakfast will onlv return the compliment and be ready for me.” j 
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“ This way,” said Joe. iC AH is ready now. We are old soldieis in this kind of 
war against property that we are always engaged in, and we don’t take long in 
getting a meal served up.” 

The blackbirds fully merited the eulogies as regards quickness in their cookery 
that Joe passed upon them, for they had managed the affair capitally; and although 
the repast was rather of the roughest sort, still it was extremely welcome to 
hungry men. 

They did not scruple to give Brand something to eat, but it was evident that 
the .poor fellow took it with a very bad Telish. The thought that he would never 
get out of that chalk pit alive was clinging to him, and his sensations must have ! 
rather closely resembled those of a man condemned to death, and who, by the 1 
cold courtesy of his jailers, is accommodated with a breakfast before the hour of 
execution. 

In about a quarter of an hour the meal was completely dispatched. The men 
who had gone to Gravesend had brought back word that all was quite favourable, 
and that not the slightest idea seemed to be abroad that any such parties as the 
blackbirds were in the neighbourhood, so that, in perfect safety, the congregation of 
questionable characters rejoiced at the announcement of this report, and prepared 
to pass the day in that place of rest. 

It was then that Claude Duval suddenly rose, and in a clear voice said— 

“ Blackbirds !” 

There was a general commotion at this sudden address upon the part of Claude 
Duval, and Joe the Cracksman bit his under lip, to conceal the deep vexation 
that beset him. 

Jack and Dick stood close to Duval, for they did not know what the affair might 
end in, and Brand, too, was within a very few paces, looking very pale and ill 
indeed. The deep anxieties of the last few hours had told very much even upon 
his strong and well-knit frame. 

“ Blackbirds,” added Claude Duval, “ I have something rather particular to 
say to you.” 

Say it,” cried Joe. 

“ I mean to say it, but I hope that the mere fact that I have it to say is not 
very disagreeable to any here present.” 

“Oh, no—no,” cried several; and then Joe forced a laugh that gat but oddly 
upon his countenance, as he said— 

“Oh, no—no; disagreeable, indeed—disagreeable to any of us! Iam quite 
sure that is it impossible for Claude Duval to say anything that is disagreeable; quite 
—quite/* 

“ Thank you/’ said Claude. ,{ With such encouragement as that, I will proceed 
at once; and feeling myself to be one of the fraternity, I speak freely when I say, 
what is to be done with Brand, the officer?” 

There was a blank silence upon this. 

u I say again, what is to be done with Brand, the officer?” 

No one spoke. 

€i It is quite out of the question but that you all have formed some sort of 
opinion upon the affair. I have, and so have my two friends here ; and all that I 
want settled is the question that I ask. In fairness to the man himself, it ought 
to be settled. It is unworthy of us all to keep film here in a state of suspense.” 

A confused murmur arose from the blackbirds, and Joe the Cracksman looked 
around him, and nodded to two or three of them ; then he spoke : 

f< Perhaps we might answer you, Claude Duval, in what you would think 
terms not at all agreeable. But there is one thing that I will do, and that is to 
put you in mind that it is necessary for the safety of us all to observe— 

" Hold !” said Dick. i, 

i( Why should I stop in what I am going to say ? It is no harm. I was only 
going to add the one word, caution. Is there any harm in that?” 

“ None,” said Dick, “none whatever; and I, too, will add a word, and that is' 1 
sincerity ; and I hope that that will be thought quite as much, if not a little more 
of than caution.” 
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“ Very good,” said Joe, “ I have no objection. Sincerity and caution ! Black¬ 
birds, these are the two words that are to guide you. And now let us hear what 
further our distinguished friend, Clar.de Duval, has to say.” 

Duval was afraid that the experiment he was about to try would prove a 
failure, in more ways than one; but still, as he had made a beginning, lie felt 
strongly the impolicy of leaving off, and he was determined to go through with the 
affair. 

The blackbirds were evidently very deeply interested in what was going on, 
and they crowded round Duval, his friends. Brand, and Joe in a rather dense 
throng. There was a heightened colour upon the face of Claude, and Dick had 
his hands in his pockets, where each of them grasped the stock of a pistol upon 
which he knew he could depend. Jack looked much excited and full^of serious 
anticipations of a disturbance. 


CHAPTER CCLXXXI. 

t 

THE BLACKBIRDS FLAY A TREACHEROUS PART. 

" For the sake of common justice between man and man,” saidJDuval, “ for 
the sake of our peace in the time that is to come, and for the sake of this man, 
Brand, who was brought with us contrary to his wish to this place, I ask you to 
decide by your votes bis fate.” 

“Hear! hear!” 

“ All right,” said Joe. 

“I think that it. is beneath us one and all, tc keep any man in such a state of 
doubt and uncertainty, as to what is to become of him, as Brand must be in ; and 
now, as I have, I hope, said enough to convince you that we ought to come to a 
decision, let me say a little as to what I think the decision ought to be.” 

“ Excellent!” said Joe ; “ excellent! Hear him, blackbirds !” 

“In the first place, then,” added Claude Duval, “we made a sort of bargain 
with this man Brand in the old ken, that if he gave us valuable information his 
life should be spared. That we are all here now is a proof that he did give us 
valuable information ; and I put it to you all to say whether we have not found 
that the information he gave us was strictly correct.” 

“Quite so,” said one. 

“Very well, then, such being the case, as he has kept his word* with us/ it 
surely behoves us to keep ours with him. It would be, I have no scruples in 
saying, one of the most dastardly, cowardly, and ill-advised acts in the world, to 
break faith with this man. And yet there have been some dark hints, some 
strange words, mid some actions, that would lead one to believe that some mis¬ 
chief was intended to him. I cannot really think it; but if it should be so, I hope 
that you will all of you now lake a better thought, and if I have been wrong 
etnirely, it will be a good thing that it should be at once definitely settledthat no 
such piece of folly and villany, for it would be both, is intended.” * 

“Hear! hear!” 

Claude ceased speaking, and all eyes were turned upon Joe the Cracksman, 
who, finding that something was expected of him, said— 

“ Well, I am ready to vote.” 

There was a slight laugh at this, for everybody had expected that he was going 
to make a speech. Duml did not dislike anything that would put the blackbirds 
in good humour, for he knew that when people laugh they are not very blood¬ 
thirsty, so he laughed likewise, and cried out— 
u Let it go to the vote, then, at once. Life or death to Brand,-the officer. Let 
all who are of opinion that his life should be spared, hold up one hand.” 

The whole of the blackbirds held up their hands, including Joe, who then 
8 aid— j 
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CLAUDE CONGRATULATES BRAND ON HIS SAFE DESCENT INTO THE CHALK-PIT. 

and engagement/* said Duval, " that cliff, and you will find it land you com¬ 
be will say nothing of the existence of fortably in the lane." 
this place/* “Thank you, that will do. It U all 

“Mind how you! go,*’ said Joe to clear, no doubt,” 

Claude. “ Here is the opening in the 4t I should say so. It ia not very likely 
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•that our friend, Brand, has stuck in the to whisper to me, that that shriek came 
way, as he would have let us known as from the lips of Brand, the officer," 
much by this time/ 3 “ Good Heaven !” said Jack. 

So he would. Farewell.” 4t I will see to it, 33 said Dick, with 

Without another moment’s hesita- sudden energy. “ I had my suspicions 
lion, Duval let himself through the all along, and now they are confirmed, 
opening in the cliff, and found himself You are not mad, Claude, nor are you 
in the lane with great alacrity. The the slave of yoor imagination. We have 
moon was slowly rising, and the scene all been duped by some clever trick in 
around him was one of great beauty, supposing that Brand was free, and my 
J ack came next, and then Dick. After opinion is now, that the blackbirds are 
that the voice of Joe the Cracksman murdering the man. ,, 
sounded through the opening. <* Come,” said Claude. 

“ All.right V 3 he asked. Without another word, he set off 

*’ Quite," called out Claude Duval, back again towards the lane and the 
* f quite right. Good evening, and chalk pit. 

good luck to you all ! Farewell 1” While Duval and his two friends are 


goou luck to you all ! Farewell 1 While Duval and his two friends are 

| now making the best of their way to 

the spot from whence they had so re- 

CHAFTER CCLXXXII. centl y come > we wil1 can ) r the reader 

back again to that chalk pit where the 
the tragedy in the old lane. blackbirds were assembled, and which 

The object of the three friends was, was yet to be the scene of a tragedy 
now, to get to London as quickly as that they had one and all determined 
they could, and then to adopt some bold should take place as soon as Claude 
■and decisive step for the recovering of Duval and his friends were got rid of. 
-heir horses ; so they, at a quick pace, That tragedy was the death of Brand, 


made their way up 


ane, and the officer, for Claude had been juggled. 


reached the high road, which was at and Brani was still a prisoner in the 
seme distance from the old chalk pit. hands of the thieves. 

“ Now for a conveyance to London, The blackbirds made sure that Claude 
if one can be got,” said Dick. “I Duval and his two friends would start 
should think that some cart or waggon for London as quickly as they could.—- 
would be sure to pass us soon.’ 3 The great importance td them that the 

Not a doubt of it, Dick,” said recovery of their horses was seemed to 
CJlaude. 44 and as such is to be our point to such a proceeding as beyond 
mode of getting on, we need not hurrv, a doubt; and if Claude Duval had gone 
I take it, bat walk at our ease/ 3 * I off at speed, ten minutes at the most 
“Exactly; but still, every mite is a would have sufficed to take him and his 
mite nearer our destination ; so come friends far beyond earshot of anything 
CD-” that might take place in the chalk-pit. 

They walked at a strutting kind of But we will not anticipate. The 
pace ; but they had not got many reader is not yet well aware of how 
hundred fret from the head of the it was Duval was deceived regarding the 
-cave, when such a shriek came upon supposed liberation of Brand, 
their ears, that they all three invohm- We have stated, that wien darkness 
tarily stopped, sad laced about to the did come over the face of the land, 
direction from whence it came. that in that chalk-pit, with its pnecipi- 

“ What on earth »that?” said Jack, tous sides, it was a tenfold darkness; 
' m What a dreadfnLcvy V* and so rapidly,too, did it came on, that 

u Hush/ 3 said Claude, “hush ! It in the course of a very short time it was 
tnav come again! . No—all is still.— impossible to distinguish objects with 
It echoes through my head. It was any degree of distinctness. It was at 
fearful cry. Oh, Dick, and you, Jack, this juncture that, acting under the 
it sounds perhaps odd to you both, and orders of Joe the Cracksman, two of 
y<R* wilt think me too much the slave the most active and determined of the 
of my imagination, after what we blackbirds flun^ themselves upon Brand 
thought we sawbut, something seems the officer, ana bore him to th£ ground 
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at once, and gagged him with a cork, business to hunt us, and it is our business 
which they had prepared for that pur- to take care of ourselves as well as we 
pose, and which effectually prevented can ; so I tell you that,* without 
him from giving any alarm. ’ bearing any particular malice against 

After that, they took off his coat and you of any kind, or description whatever, 
hat, and it was one of the very men who we have no resource but te put you out 
had thrown him down only a short of the way of doing us a mischief.” 
time before, that personated him to Brand made painful efforts to articu- 
Duval, and made believe to leave the late ; but he could only utter a strange 
pit. As. for Brand himself, he was se- noise in his throat, 
curely hidden behind some luxuriant “ We will not hurry a man to another 
j bushes that afforded a perfect place of world, 5 'said Joe, “in such a way as 
security for him, and | would, indeed, this. I think he must see the justice of 
have sufficed to hide him even in broad what we say. •Take the gag out of his 
daylight. mouth, and let him speak. 55 

After this, there can be no doubt but The cork was at once removed from 
that the death of the officer was deter- the mouth of the unhappy man, and 

mined upon. the moment it was so, he uttered that. 

The ten minutes, then, that Joe loud and startling cry which had come 
I thought amply sufficient to ensure the upon the ears of Claude Duval and his 
sufficient distance of Claude and his companions. 

friendshaving elapsed, a deathlike still- “ Help—help—help !” cried Brand, 
ness reigning in the chalk-pit, he with the hope that his cries might 
spoke— reach some friendly ears. “ Help ?— 

6i Blackbirds,” he said, “we none of murder !” 
us like the job we feel forced to do.— “ Down with him !” shouted Joe. 

We are forced only to it by self-preser- He was knocked down in a moment, 

ration; but, as I say to you ail, we and a handkerchief twisted round his 

none of us like it. Brand must die V 9 neck so tightly that he was nearly suf- 

<r Yes,” said the throng, and the focated, and could not speak, 
whispered assent died away upon the f< I didn't expect this,” added Joe, 
night breeze. I ** or I should not have had the gag 

Brand heard that “yes, 55 and he taken off him ; but it’s no matter. The 
knew that it was his death warrant; I sooner now we finish the job, my friends, 
hut the gag was not removed from his I the better.” 
mouth, and he could not speak, it was I “ All’s ready,” "said a voice, 

very dreadful to thick that lie should *' Very well. It's an ugly affair, so 

die in such a fashion. No wonder that I let us get it over. 5 ’ 
he made the strenuous efforts to free In a hollow of the chalk-pit, where 
himself. ! the debris of many seasons' vegetation 

“ Bring him here, 5 ’ said Joe. had collected until there was a tolerable 

The unfortunate wretch was brought | thickness of loam, a young tree had 
forward, and the thieves gathered in a sprung up and thriven. It was about 
dense and small circle about him. twenty feet in height, now, and there 

“Brand,” said Joe, *‘1 am sorry was a branch near to the top of it which j 
fo? you—we are all;sorry for you ; but was strong and supple. To this branch 
men are at times compelled to do deeds | the blackbirds had fastened another 
that they may much regret, and yet piece of wood, so that they could run a 
must do them. The secret of this place stout cord over it. . *• 
must be kept; b.sides, you know us all They had made up s their minds to 
now too well by sight, and it is too hang Brand. 


much to ask of you to neglect mak¬ 
ing use of the information which the 
last twelve hours have given you. If 


Hanging was in all'probability the 
sort of exit from this world that most 
of them were doomed to make, and. 


you were to promise to do so, and we therefore, it was no wonder thar, as a 
were to let you go upon such a promise, mode of bidding good-bye to Brand, it 
we could rot in our hearts blame you was uppermost in their minds. The 
for breaking your word. It is your poor wretch himself had no idea of the- 
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mode by which they meant to tr>ke his 
life, although that he should be mur¬ 
dered by them was now a proposition 
that came before him in all its glnstly 
and horrible rea'ity. He tried to scream 
again, but as often as he did so, they 
tightened the handkerchief firm round 
his throat, so that he could utter no 
sound but a faint gurgling noise, strongly 
indicative of the fact that he was half 
choked, and in this fashion they drag 
ged him on towards the temporary gal¬ 
lows. % 

“ Quick, blackbirds — quick !* said 
Joe. “The soouer this affair is settled 
the better for all parties now.' 1 

"Oh, no—no!” said Brand, sud¬ 
denly slipping free of the handkerchief 
in consequence of it turning by the 
force with which it was held. “ Oh, 
no—no ! spare me! I will swear to 
anything you like, only spare my life !” 

“ Away with him !” said Joe. 

u You will have nothing to fear from 
me. I will promise to come once a 
month, if you like, and place myself 
unarmed in your power, that you may 
deal with me according to my acts. 
Oh, spare me !” 

"Quick! quick!" 

“ I will no longer be an officer ! I 
will leave the police ! Surely that will 
satisfy you. And, if you like, I will 
join your fraternity. Life is sweet, and 
it is better to be a living thief than a 
murdered officer.” 

" Pshaw ! Hold your noise. Brand. 
Meet your fate like a man. If any of 
us in the course of fate get to the 
gallows-tree, you don’t find us howling 
and begging to live, and offering to be 
police-officers if they will let us off.” 

This sounded so ridiculous, that, 
notwithstanding the awful job they had 
in hand, the blackbirds could not 
forbear a smile, and Brand was still 
dragged on towards the fatal tree.* 

"Now say your prayers, if you 
like, 5 ' said Joe, " for in another minute 
off vou go.” 

l*liey fixed the noose they had con¬ 
structed at one end of the rope round 
bis neck, and four of the blackbirds 
took hold of the other end, at some 
few \ards off. 

“Will nothing save me?” said 
Brand. 

" Nothing, so jou had better put up 


with it, and die with a good grace like 
a bold fellow, as we always thought 
you were.” 

“No—no! you don’t know what it 
is to die—to feel that the world and 
you are about to part for ever. I have 
a wife, too.” 

“So have I,” said Joe; “and I 
would rather be hanged any day than 
know that she and I were in the same 
country; so that goes for nothing 
at all.” 

4t I have children.” 

“ Well, somebody else will have all 
the trouble of them; so that don’t 
much matter; so once more good-night, 
Brand. I tell you, as 1 told you 
before, that we are sorry for it, but we 
can't do other than what we are doing, 
and it's just what you would do your¬ 
self, old fellow, if you were in our 
place.” 

“ Oh, no—no ! I have money— 
hidden money. Pause a little, while I 
recollect myself to tell you where 
it is.” 

“ We don't want it.” 

“ We may as well hear what he says 
about it, Joe,” said one. 

4 ‘ Oh, nonsense! How can you 
be such a fool ? A man with the rope 
round his neck will say anything to 
give hmself the chance of drawing 
half-a-dozen more breaths. It’s all 
stuff!” 

“ Indeed, it is not, Joe/' said Brand. 

“ I have been always a careful man, as 

• 

you all know, and I am not without 
means, 1 can tell you. Let me only 
free, and I will put a booty in your 
hands such as you little dream of.” 

“Oh, stuff. Brand—stuff!” 

“ Nay, Joe, let’s hear him. These 
officers hide swag, you know, for years 
sometimes, that they lag ] hold of from 
some poor devil or another, who has 
risked his neck to get it. Come, 
Master Brand, what have you to 
say ?” 

“But if I give you such information, 
will you promise to spare my ilfe ?” 

“ Oh, we will consider of that.” 

“ How can you expect me to speak 
without some sort of promise?” 

“ Why, if we do hang you, still, you 
know, you won't be any the worse off; 
and by telling us what you know about 
the swag, we shall be ail the better off* 
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therefore, you will go out of the world 
with the satisfaction of having done a 
good action, you know; and only think 
of that!” 

Brand was silent. 

“ Well/' said Joe, *• 1 have let you go 
on having your own way, all of you, in 
this, and you see now what a stupid affair 
you are making of it. You had better 
run him up to the tree at once.*' 

M Oh, no-no!” cried Brand. “I 
wfl tell—in a moment I will tell. As 
you say, the swag is no good to me 
now. 9 ' 

“ Not a bit.” 

“Well then, gentlemen, you must 
know that 1 always took care of myself 
in any little affair that 1 could do my¬ 
self a good turn, and so, as I said be¬ 
fore, 1 have collected some money as 
well as some goods. I should be able 
to tell you all better about it if this 
rope was not so tight round my neck, 
but*it half stops my breath.” 

“ Listen to me,” said Joe. 

(1 Well, Joe, we do.” 

“ Am I captain of the blackbirds, or 
am I not V 9 

“Yes, you are, Joe—you are. You 
know that well enough.” 

" Very well, then. Unless my orders 
are obeyed, 1 here renounce all authority 
among you, and will never again set 
foot in a ken where any of you may be. 
Run that man up to the tree.” 

Brand uttered a last shriek, and in 
another moment he was swinging in 
the air, and the blackbirds were 
twisting the end of the rope round and 
round the stump of the tree. 

u Halt!” cried a voice at the top of 
the cliff near the main road. “ Make 
ready ! present 1 fire !” 

A rattling volley of musketry came 
into the chalk pit. 


CHAPTER CCLXXXIII. 

CLAUDE DUVAL AND HIS FRIENDS 
GET THEIR HORSES AGAIN. 

It will be remembered that we left 
Duva), and Dick, and Jack, making 
their way at full speed back from the 
London-road to the chalk-pit again, 
after having been alarmed by the first 
\oud shriek of Brand, the officer. 


That some fearful Iragedv was being 
enacted in the chalk-pit they could not 
doubt, but what it was, considering 
that they were under a firm impression 
that Brand must have escaped, was 
beyond their conception to fathom. 

They did not speak a word as they 
hurried on, but the sudden volley of 
musketry, the echoes of which spread 
far and wide, brought them to a stand¬ 
still in a moment, and they were as 
still as statues, till Claude Duval broke 
the charm that held them, by saying- 

4 ‘ Good Heaven, can either of you 
say what is the meaning of all this V 9 

u Not I,” said Jack. 

“ Nor I,” said Dick Turpin; “ but 
[ suspect-” 

“ What, Dick ?” 

“ That it is by far our best plan to 
look to ourselves. That volley of 
fire-arms is something more than sus¬ 
picious. There was about it a military 
preciseness which gets up a suspicion in 
my mind.” 

“ What is the suspicion, Dick ? 
Do you think the blackbirds are really 
beleaguered in the old chalk-pit by the 
soldiery?” 

“ I do, indeed. But we are near at 
hand. Our appearance on the road 
cannot awaken any suspicion, as it is a 
public thoroughfare. Let us proceed 
as though we were going to Gravesend, 
and we shall then soon find out the 
state of affairs in the pit, and among 
the blackbirds.” 

There could be no possible objection 
to such a course as this, and they all 
three proceeded at a slow, but. not 
creeping pace, towards the bit of high 
road above the chalk-pit. 

They had not proceeded far when 
they saw, glancing in the dim light, the 
muskets of the soldiery, and then a 
voice called out— 

" Who goes there?” and there was the 
ring of a musket as it was brought to 
the charge. 

It was necessary at once to reply to 
the challenge, and Claude Duval said— 

“We are peaceable people. What 
is the meaning of all this ?” 

A sergeant stepped up to them, and 
said— 

“ Where are you going, and where 
do you come from ?” 

“ We are tradesmen,” said Duval, 
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u and can give you oar cards* W e are 
on our route to Northfleet, but hearing 
a firing like guns, we came back to 
see what it was all about. I’m Mr. 
Brown, of the High-street, Gravesend, 
grocer and cheesemonger—and this is 
Sir. Smith, egg merchant—-and this is 
Mr. Green, the wett-known upholsterer, 
you understand.” 

** Well—well/’ said the sergeant, 
“ you had better go back again. There 
are thieves in one of the old pits, here, 
and we are assisting the civil power to 
apprehend them, that’s all ; you had 
better be out of danger.” 

<€ Danger!” cried Claude Duval. 
“ Did you say there was danger, sir ?” 
| “ Yes, certainly.” 

“ Oh, dear, then I’m sure that don’t 
suit us. Come along, neighbours l 
This gentleman in the red coat says 
that there is danger, and that is quite 
out of our lines of business. We bid 
you good evening, sir, and only hope 
you will be as successful and as cun¬ 
ning in all your undertakings as in this 
one.” 

The sergeant laughed as the three 
friends walked away. He was quite 
satisfied in his own mind that he had 
very much frightened them, and it did 
not at all surprise him to hear them 
set off at good speed the moment they 
got a little way from the spot. How 
little did that sergeant suspect that the 
united rewards for the apprehension 
of those three men, whom he had ac¬ 
tually had at arm’s length, and whom 
he could have surrounded with a force 
sufficient to render all resistance mad¬ 
ness, exceeded the sum of two thousand 
pounds ! 

“ It's all up with the blackbirds/’ 
said Dick Turpin, after they had gone 
about half a mile, and felt that they 
could speak freely. 

“ Not a doubt of it/’ said Claude 
Duval, “ provided one thing has been 
done, and that is, a guard placed at the 
end of the lane. There is no sort of 
doubt now in my mind but that the 
fel ! ow who went to Gravesend for 
provisions was watched back again, and 
that has brought the military upon 
them.” 

“ But that scream/ 3 said Jack. “I 
can’t forget that shriek !” 

“ We shall possibly get at the mean-. 


ing of that some day. Jack, but not 
now. Our only course is to go to 
London at once v and get possession of 
our horses, if it be possible so to do.” 

“ You know where they are, Claude, 
and, therefore, it is possible/’ 

“ I hope it is. They are at a stable 
adjoining to, or belonging to a carrier’s 
yard immediately opposite to the door 
of Newgate in the Old Bailey ; not a 
very pleasant locality for us to go to.” 

“Far from it; and yet possibly as 
safe a one as we could find. But I have 
no idea of walking all the way to 
London/' 

“ Nor I; but, hark I I hear an odd 
rumbling noise upon the road, which 
betokens the presence of some vehicle, 
and the tinkling of bells makes me sus¬ 
pect that it is a waggon.” 

“Yes,” said Dick, “and it seems to 
me to be proceeding at the magnificent 
rate of about two miles an hour.’ 3 

Dick laughed ; but they all three 
stood in the roadway watching for the 
waggon, the dangling lantern in the 
front of which was soon visible. 

“ Here it comes,” said Claude. “ I 
will speak to the driver. If he is going 
to London, we may as well go with 
him until we meet with a quicker con¬ 
veyance ; and, after ail, the two miles 
you talk about, Dick, are four/* 

“ But, good gracious ! it -would take 
us five hours to get to London Bridge.” 

“Never mind,” said Jack. “ Any¬ 
thing is better just now than being a 
post on the road; and, besides, as 
Claude says, we can leave the waggon 
as soon as any quicker mode of travel¬ 
ling suggests itself; and if it really gets 
on at the rate of four miles an hour, 
you must recollect, Dick, that on the 
average, we should not walk quicker 
than that, so we save our legs by the 
use of the waggon, at all events.” 

“ Be it so,” said Dick. “ I am will¬ 
ing. Hail the waggoner, Claude, will 
you ?” 

“Yes. Hilloa ! Waegoner there l 
Hillo!” 

Woa!” said the man, who was 
lazilv trudging on by the side of the 
eight great fat horses who' pulled the 
waggon. “Woal” 

The horses seemed to consider of it 
for a moment or two, and then they 
stopped. 
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* To London ?” said Claude. 

“Yes, master.” 

“ And room for three ?" 

“Lor bless you, yes, to be sure. 
We comes from Charlton, but we ain’t 
got nothing like a full waggon. Get 
in, gentlemen, if you pleases.'*', 

They all three got into the waggon 
with expedition, and as it was very 
dark, they, of course, fell over the legs 
of everybody that were there before 
them; but at last, when the cursing 
and swearing incidental to such a 
process were over, they succeeded in 
getting into a comfortable corner among 
some straw; and the waggoner having 
requested his lazy cattle to proceed, 
the huge lumbering vehicle was in 
motion again in a few minutes. 

“ Well, sir,* said a voice, “ pray go 


on. 




By this, Duval and his friends found 
that by their entrance something in the 
shape of an anecdote or a very amusing 
gossip had been put a temporary stop 
to, 

“ Oh, I have not much more to say,” 
replied a rough voice. ‘* The fact is 
that we officers see strange things.” 

“ Officers l” thought Claude and his 




companions. 

" Of course you do,” said another 
voice, “ and you ought to be well paid, 
for yours is not only a dangerous pro¬ 
fession, but it is one that gets you no 
credit, even after all your danger/' 

“ But did they really escape them ?” 
said a third voice. 

“ Oh* yes. I will tell you how it was. 
You see, the keeper of the lock-up at 
Bow Street and the officer who had ap¬ 
prehended them, sat by the fire in the 
lower loom, and, of course, they ration¬ 
ally enough considered that all was 
right; but Duval and his associates 
actually made a hole in the ceiling of a 
room they got into, and then escaped 
out at the window of the apartment 
above/' 

" Oh— ah!” said everybody. <r That 
was it, was it 

Dick Turpin gave a slight kick to 
Claude Duval, for there, sure enough, 
was an officer interesting the people in 
the waggon with a tolerable accurate 
account of their last escape from the 
tock-up at Bow Street, and with which 
the reader is well acquainted. 


Do you know him?” whispered 
Claude to Dick Turpin. 

“Not by his voice; and it is so 
plaguey dark that 1 can’t see so much 
as the tip of any one’s nose.” 

“ Nor I. We can but wait a little.” 

“ Hush/' 

'* There's one thing, however,” added 
the officer, “ that it is as well should be 
known to as many people as possible, 
as it may make the fortune of some¬ 
body, and that is, that the rewards 
offered for their apprehension are now 
increased.” 

“ What’s the amount ?” said one. 

“ I can't say exactly; but it’s nearer 
two thousand pounds than nothing/’ 

At this there was a general expression 
of surprise, and the officer added— 

“ Ah! 1 should consider myself a 
made man if T could only lay hands 
upon Duval and those with him.” 

“What suppose they were to get 
into this waggon ?” said one. 

<r Ah! that would be too good a 
thing.” 

“A great deal/' said a woman’s 
voice ; “ and as for me—I only hope 
they won’t, for I should be frightened 
out of my life if they did.” 

“ So should I,” said another female. 

“ Well, so should not 1/ said the 
officer. “ I should be ready to jump 
out of ray skin with joy.” 

“ Dick!” whispered Claude. 

" Yes. Here you are.” 

“Answer me what I ask of you. 
We had better keep up some sort of 
conversation together, or they may 
take it into their heads that we are 
suspicious characters, for all we know.” 

“ Very good.” 

Claude now spoke ia a conversant 
tone, but so as he might be very well 
heard by all in the waggon. 

** Well, neighbour,” he said, “will 
you take four-and-eight for the sheep, 
or will you not ? It s a fair offer.” 

“ Four And ten,” said Dick Turpin, 
“ I do think would be nearer the mark. 
You won’t see such in the market every 
day, I can tell you.” 

“ Well, I will think of it. But do 
you anything in pigs ? ’ 

/‘Only at the fall of the year," said 
Dick. “ I can let you have the pigs, 
though, at your own figure.” L 

By this time, Jack became aware of 
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what they meant, and he thought he 
might as well say something likewise, 
to keep up the delusion. 

“ I have laid down six acres of man* 
gold this season/* he said “and I do 
hope you’ll take some of me, neighbour 
Smith. ” 

“ Well, 1*11 see when you cart ’em, 0 
said Claude, 

By this time the people in the waggon 
were quite assured that the three 
strangers who had recently got in were 
in the farming line, and that they were 
intent upon bargaining with each other 
for beasts and for field produce. The 
conversation became rather general, 
until the officer said— 

u Perhaps some of you farmers or 
graziers can say how the corn crop will 
be this year ?” 

° Why, hardly good, sir/* said 
Claude; “ but still, we hopes as it will 
be finish, not that we grows much our¬ 
selves, as we does more in beastes than 
in corn crops, you see.” 

“ Yes, oh, yes ; and you find that 
pav? ,J 

“Tolerable, sir; but not like thief 
catching.* 

At this, there was a general laugh, in 
which the officer joined. 

“ Thief catching/’ he said, is all 
very well, but sometimes we catch a 
tartar, and then, you know, it i 3 not 
quite so pleasant.” 

There was another laugh at this, and 
then some one cried out— 

“Hilloa! Mr. Waggoner, mind you 
stop the coach for me when it comes 
up, now, will you ? Don’t let it pass.** 

“ It’s a coming now/* said the wag¬ 
goner. “ I can hear the guard’s horn, 
now, and I can see the lights/’ 

“ Dang it, we will go by the coach,” 
said Claude, “ for I shall lose a good 
customer if I don’t get to London 
quick/’ 

The sound of the guard’s horn be¬ 
longing to some stage coach now came 
clearly upon the night air, and the 
waggoner called out— 

“ IPs the royal mail from Maidstone. 
Here it comes. Hoi! hoi! coach a-hoi! 
hilloa I” 

The flash of the lights of the mail* 
coach partially illumined the waggon, 
and the three friends got out of the slow 


and lumbering vehicle, and inquired if 
there were places. 

“ Yes, get up/’ said the guard. 

The other person who went by the 
, mail likewise, was a respectable-looking 
tradesman-like man, and they were all 
soon on the roof of the four-horsed 
coach, which looked quite bright and 
shining with its lamps, and its scarlet- 
coated guard, and heaps of luggage. 

“ All’s right/* said the guard. 

The coachman then chirped to the 
horses, and in another moment the 
mail was off, and the lumbering, slow 
waggon with its team was far behind. 

“ This is an escape/* said Duval. • 

“What did you say, sir?" said the 
guard. 

“ That it is quite an escape to get 
out of a waggon at the pace of four 
miles an hour, into such a coach as this 
with its spanking team/* 

“Oh, ah, sir, it is indeed. We do 
rather go along, I take it. Why, it’s a 
matter of seventeen mile3 to London 
now.” 

“ And when shall we get there ?” 

“In two hours, including all stop¬ 
pages, and one bait to change horses at 
Greenwich. What do you think of 
that?” 

“Why, that it is capital going, that 
can’t be denied, my friend." 

The guard was so satisfied with the 
approbation that Claude Duval be¬ 
stowed upon the coach and its perform¬ 
ance, '• that he entered quite into a 
history of it—how long it had been 
built—how it was at first not intended 
for a royal mail, until that honour was 
thrust upon it by reason of its being 
so light in draught, and such a capi¬ 
tal coach altogether. 

To all of this Claude listened as 
though he were deeply interested, and 
piesently the coach stopped at Green¬ 
wich to change horses. This operation 
was performed with all that celerity 
which used to mark the proceedings of 
the then quickest mode of travelling 
in Great Britain. How all that is 
changed now, and how the railroad, 
with its panting engine, makes the 
mail-coaches of the last century seem 
in comparison what the slow waggons 
were to them in their day. 

In due time the mail-coach rattled 
over old London Bridge, and the mo- 
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THE BLACKBIRDS ABOUT TO HANG THE OFFICER. 

town can boast of now—for it is a boast run over by some horrible omnibus, or 
surely to be able to hear oneself talk to infernal machine in the shape of a cab. 
a companion in the street, and not to be Alas ! alas ! it is the omnibus and 
continually running the risk of being the cab that have made London the 


ment that it drew. up, Claude and his ; The streets of the city at that hour 
companions dismounted, and paying . were not nigh so populous as they are 
liberally for the ride they had had, they now. The citizens of London went to 
stood in the midst of London just as St. bed at soberer hours than they now think 
Paul’s clock pealed out the hour of ' of retiring, and the quietude of Lon- 
twelve at night. . don was then as great as some country 
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Babel that it is, and filled the thorough¬ 
fares with racket and danger. We are 
not of the number who look upon the good 
old times, as they are called, for every¬ 
thing that is excellent: on the contrary, 
we admire many great changes that have 
taken place; but to the omnibus and 
to the cab we are enemies to the back 
bone ; and, for the sake of peace, and 
comfort, and safety, and humanity to 
the horse, we proclaim war to the knife 
against such vehicles. 


CHAPTER CCLXXXIV. 

THE HORSES ARE RECOVERED BUT TO 
BB LOST AGAIN* 

Claude Duval and Dick Turpin 
and Jack assembled by the light of a 
flickering old oil lamp, not far from the 
Royal Exchange, to debate upon the 
best course to pursue in furtherance of 
the great object that had brought them 
to the metropolis. 

That object was the recovery of their 
horses. 

“ I have every possible reason/’ said 
Claude, “ to rely upon the information 
that I have received from one of the 
blackbirds, that our cattle are in a stall, 
opposite to the wicket gate of New* 
gate.” 

“ Of that there is little doubt/* said 
Jack. “ They are in the custody of tho 
Sheriff of London; and I happen to 
know that there is the stable in which 
cattle belonging to persons who are 
amenable to the law are really placed, 
so that the information vou have, 
Claude, tallies with experience and 

Vnnwn fante M 

“Ahr said Dick, “mind you, 1 
intend to make a try to get my gallant 
steed out of the power of the Philis¬ 
tines ; but still, I cannot conceal from 
myself, nor am I at all desirous of con¬ 
cealing from you, too, that I look upon 
the enterprise as one of the most trou¬ 
blesome and doubtful that can possibly 
be undertaken/* 

“Well/* said Claude,“ there are but 
two ways of setting about it. The one 
is to try something to get at the cattle 
and gallop off with them, and the other 
is, to attempt by some bold manoeuvre 
to persuade those who have the custody 
of them that we are entitled to them.” 


Dick shook his head, and Jack shook 
his, and then the former said— 

“ I don’t think that any open mode 
of proceeding would answer. If we do 
anything at all, it strikes me it must be 
in the secret way. The hour is late. It 
is quite possible that there maybe only 
some watchmen upon the premises, and 
if that-is the case, a bold push might do 
the business.” 

“ I would advise/* said Jack, “that 
we go at once to the place and make 
what observations we can. Who knows 
but something may turn up when we 
get there that may alter alt our plans ?• 

“Good/’ said Claude. “Come on.” 
. A watchman, who had been looking 
I at them from the other side of the way, 
now crossed over, and turned the fuii 
light of his lantern upon them. 

“ Ah! Charles !** said Claude to him 
in a boasting tone, 44 how are you to¬ 
night ? Wife and family all well ?” 

“Move on, will you?” said the 
watchman. 

“ Oh, certainly, sir, with great plea¬ 
sure !** 

“ I’ve half a mind to take you all up. 
I don’t believe you are after any good, 
a-whispering and a-talking here at this 
time of night.” 

“ Perhaps you would like to'know 
what we are about ?” said Dick.' 

“Yes, I should, stupid/* said the 
watchman. 

“ Well, then, we intend to carry off 
the Bank of England to-night, and to 
^ divide it between us in the Hampstead 
fields/* 

“ Now, if I don’t take you upon my 
own account! Oh, murder !** 

“ You’ll find some difficulty in taking 
yourself up, I think/ said Dick, as with 
one blow he sent the watchman pros¬ 
trate in the kennel. 

It was quite expedient for them to get 
off now from that spot as quickly as 
they could, and they went arm-in-arm 
at a quick pace just as the watchman 
found his rattle and began to spring it. 
To the next guardian of the night they 
met, Duval said, in a very serious voice— 

« There is a fire in Lombard Street, 
my good fellow, and you bad better 
hasten there as soon as possible. It’s 
at a banking-house, and they are throw¬ 
ing the gold out at the window with a 
shovel/ 
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The watchman did not wait to thank 
them for such a piece of intelligence, 
but he set off as fast as his legs and 
his huge white great c&at would let 
him, to the scene of commotion. 

Fleet of foot as Claude Duval and 
his friends were, they soon scampered 
along Cheapside, and made their way 
down Newgate Street to the cornel of 
the Old Bailey. There they had to 
draw aside, for the purpose of letting 
pass them a riotous set from some club 
in the neighbourhood, which had just 
broken up, and conveyed its noise and 
racket into the public streets. The 
shouts and the profane songs of the 
half drunken party died away in the dis¬ 
tance, and then Duval and his two 
friends walked on to the other side of 
the way, and getting into a doorway, 
they confronted the gloomy old pile of 
Newgate. 

“ There it is/’ said Claude. 

“Ay,” said Jack with a shudder. 
“ Itw’ouid need, indeed, to‘be something 
particular that would tempt me to this 
spot/' 

“ We won’t look at it,” said Dick. 
“Letus go to the inn yard, where our 
special business lies,” 

They walked on till they got to the 
inn yard, which was exactly opposite 
to the market of Newgate. All was 
dark and drear about the place. A 
solitary lamp, that was nearly out, cast 
a flickering light upon the spot, that 
was positively worse than darkness. 

“ I have thought,” said Claude in a 
low tone, “ that the best thing we can 
do will be to ring at the bell of the 
stables of the inn, and see if any one 
is up.” 

“ Do so," said Dick; “we will keep 
back in the shadow here.” 


“They got right into a deep doorway 
with a huge overhanging portico, and 
Claude Duval finding a large wooden 
handle to a bell, slightly pulled it, and 
produced a tolling sound within the 
yard. No notice was taken of this, and 
after a few minutes he rang again. He 
then heard the sound of a bolt being 
worked up and down to withdraw it, 
as it evidently fitted very tightly into 
its socked, and then a little wicket was 
opened in the large wooden gate, and a 
.j man, with a dimly-burning lamp, ap¬ 


peared, and asked, in a sleepy voice, 
what was wanted. 

u Is Mr. Groveland within V* said 
Claude. 

“ Groveland? Tou mean Wilkes, I 
suppose 

“ To be sure I do. Wilkes it is. I 
come from Mr. Groveland. How I do 
confuse names, to be sure.” 

<c Well, then, he isn't, and he is.* 

“ That’s a strange answer, my 
friend.” 

“ Well, he’s abed, in course, at this 
hour o’night. But what do you want, 
now ? Do say what it is at once.” 
“Are you the ostler?” 

“ Gracious, no ! I’m the watch¬ 
man. The ostler is gone to bed too. 
Now, do say what- it is V 3 
“Why, I wanted to know if there 
was any chance to-morrow of my having 
a coach and four horses for about half 
the day. The coach belongs to Mr. 
Alderman Pump, you see, and so I——” 
“ Oh, dear me! can’t you come, now, 
at a Christian hour, my good fellow V* 

“ Well, I don’t want to trouble you. 
Is there anybody else upon the pre¬ 
mises ?” 

“ Not a soul, I tell you." 

“ Then," said Claude, as he stepped 
at once within the wicket gate, and 
pointed a pistol right at the face of the 
watchman, “ if you give the least alarm, 
or so much as speak above your breath, 
I’ll scatter your brains over the yard." 

The watchman retreated backwards 
till he fell over an iron chain that be¬ 
longed to a crane close at hand, and 
there he lay upon his back as if he had 
been suddenly deprived of all sense and 
motion. 

Claude went to the wicket and only 
said *■ Come in," and then Dick and Jack 
entered the inn yard, and Duval closed 
the little wicket door in a moment. 

“ Watchman !” said Duval. ~ 

The watchman only groaned. 

“ Get up at once ; you shall have 
better pay for this one night’s w T ork 
than you can get for a year. Listen to 
me. You may as well make a hundred 
pounds as any one else. I am Claude 
Duval.” 

“Oh—oh, the dev——” 

“ Silence !” 

“ Y es> I—that is—ob/dear, of course; 
but I feel that I am the watchman of 
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another world, I am as good, I mean 
as bad, as a dead watchman, and this is 
the last hour of my watch——” 

“ Silence, and listen to me, Th*i6 is 
a matter of life and death to you, 
watchman. You may die upon the point 
of principle in not giving up the trust 
reposed in you, or you may live and 
pocket a hundred-pound-note.” 

“ Principle, did you say, sir ? Die 
upon principle ? Principle be hanged ! 
Pd rather live than have all the prin¬ 
ciple in the world.” 

*• But your character ?” said Dick. 

* f Character be blowed, sir 1 What’s 
the u?e of character to a dead watch¬ 
man, I should like to know ? And touch* 
ing that hundred pounds, why—why—” 
You would be very glad to touch 
it?* 

“ I should indeed, gentlemen.” 

f< v er y W eli, get up.* 

“ Yes, gentlemen. Here I is, Don’t 
be holding of that pistol in the line of 
ray head, if you please, Mr. Duval. 
(Jh, don’t !" 

e * Listen to me. There are three 
horses here, in charge of the sheriff of 
London.” 

“Ah, Tsmell a rat.” 

* Well, never mind that just now. 
There are three horses here, I say, and 
they belong to us. We intend to have 
them. Can you take us to them ?” 

“ To the stall where they is 1 can, but 
not to the ’osses. The stall is locked 
up f you see ; but I can show you where 
they is, and no mistake. But I’ll take 
the liberty of putting out ray lantern, 
and they then won't have any chance 
of looking out at a window and seeing 
of us.” 

“ Do so.’* 

The watchman blew out the candle 
that was in his lantern, and he said, in 
a voice that was evidently struggling 
between fear and cupidity— 

“ Gentlemen, you offer me a hundred 
pounds to let you take the ’osses, if 
you can get 'em?”' 

“ We do. And if you refuse, we 
shall be under the necessity of shooting 
you/' 

Then 1 consent,* 

“ But, look you, you will have to 
come for your money at twelve o’clock 
to-morrow night to Jblackhea t h.* 


“ You need not be alarmed. If you 
have ever heard anything of Claude 
Duval, you have heard that he don’t 
break his word w ith any one, so you 
may make sure he is not going to begin [ 
to do so with you. We have not the 
money with us, but we will get it for !’ 
you by midnight to-morrow, if you will } 
be at the gate at Greenwich Park that 
opens to Btackheath at the hour men* 
tioned. I tell you this beforehand* 
lest you should prefer being shot at 
once to aiding us in this little matter.” ; 

“Don’t mention that again. Oh 
don’t.” 

“ You consent, then ?” 

“ Rather. Of course I do. As for the 
’osses, what can it matter to me whether 
you has ’em or the sheriff? It isn’t 
the likes of me that the likes of you 
stops on the highway, a-d I have got 
a wife and family to look to, ar.d only 
get nine shillings a week as a watch¬ 
man ; so I feel as if th ; s was a kind of a 
bit of a God send to a poor man, and 
I will trust to your word, Mr. Claude 
Duval.” 

(i You have decided wisely. Now, 
take us to the stable, and we will 
manage to get at the cattle.” 

“ Hilloa P said a voice. “ Brown! 
Brow r n 1” 

“ Oh, lor, that’s Mr. Wilkes,” said 
the watchman, “ a-calling to me out of 
his bed-room window. What shall I 
do now?” 

“ Answer him,” said Claude, in a 
whisper; u tell him it’s all right, and we 
will keep close here in the shadow of 
the court by the gate. You have no¬ 
thing to fear. Answer him boldly.” 


CHAPTER CCLXXXY. 

CLAUDE MEETS WITH A SEVERE SHOCK 
IN TH15 OLD BAILEY. 

The watchman was evidently fright¬ 
ened, as well indeed he might be, for 
such an adventure as that in which he 
was now engaged was rather new to 
him. He shook so that his teeth 
chattered in his head. 

" Hilloa!” said the voice from the 
window, “Watchman, where are you 
now?” 
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“ Answer him at once/' said Duval, 
or it will be the worse for you/* 
“I’m afraid it will/* groaned the 
watchman, “ but I’m going to answer. 
Yes, sir—yes, Mr. Wilkes, I’m here/* 

<f Where are you ? I don't see you.” 
“Tell him your lantern has gone 
out." said Claude. 

“ Please, sir, my lantern has gone 
out, that's the reason, sir." 

“Then why don't you light it 
ngain V* 

“ Confound you/* whispered Claude, 
“ why don't you tell him you are going 
to do so directly V 1 

“ Confound you," said the watchman 
in his fright, “I'm going to do so 
directly/ 

“ This fellow will ruin all," said Dick 
Turpin. 

“What’s that vou sav?” cried Mr. 

* * 

Wilkes. “ You are drunk, fellow, and 
I'll take good care to discharge you in 
the morning. 1 tell you, you are drunk, 
fellow." 

" Say you were speaking about the 
lantern, you idiot !" said Claude. 

“ I was speaking abeut my lantern, 
you idiot, if you please, sir/' said the 
watchman. 

“Upon my life, this is pretty lan¬ 
guage to use to your employer/' said 
Mr. Wilkes, “and if I was not afraid 
of taking cold, I w T ould come down 
1 stairs and turn you out of the place at 
once, you rascal, that I would ; but, as 
it is, you may depend upon being dis¬ 
charged to-morrow, and without a 
character, too.” 

“ Oh, dear—oh, dear V* murmured 
the watchman, “ now I am in for it, 
rather, I take it! What will become 
of me?" 

“The hundred pounds V 9 whispered 
Claude. 

“Oh, ah—that is something/’ 

“ It is more than you could save if 
you were to stay in your place for 
twenty years, so you are better off with 
that and your discharge tha* you would 
be without it and still keeping your 
situation. But how came you to be so 
absurd as to speak to your employer in 
such a way V* 

“ Oh, dear! didn't you tell me ?’* 
“Certainly not." 

“Well, now, I'll be hanged if I 
' idn’t think you did. But it’s done 

A___ 


now, and can't be helped, so I must 
just do the best I can for you, gentle¬ 
men, and trust to you, for, you see, I 
have lost my place all through you." , 
“ I beg your pardon,” said Claude; fl' 
" it is not through us at all.” 

“ Oh, dear—yes.” 

€t Oh, dear, no. It is through your 
own folly, my man—nothing else. If 
you had only answered your master as 
you ought to have done, all would 
have been well enough with your place. 
But we can't stop to dispute that ques- l 
tion with you. Take us to the stable 
in which are our horses at once/ 

** Come on, gentlemen—this way.” 

The night-porter spoke in rather a 
gloomy tone. Perhaps, after all, he 
had his suspicions that the one hundred 
pounds was too much in perspective, 
and that there was no very good se- 1 
curity of its forthcoming, even provided 
he did go to Blackheath to get it, ac¬ 
cording to the directions that had been 
given him; and the loss of his place 
was a positive event that he could have 
very little doubfc of indeed, after what 1 
had occurred between him and his 
master upon that interesting occasion. 

The man led the way along the old 
walls of the yard, so that they should 
not be likely to be seen by getting into 
the open space, and then stopping 
before a pair of old doors, he said— 
“Here is the stable that the three 
horses are in. They have been well 
fed; for the sheriff, who is a saddler / 
by trade, has been several times to look \ 
at them, and says they are prime ones, !/ 
and that he will ride the dark bay mare 
himself.” \ 

“Willhe?” said Dick Turpin. “I 
should like to catch him, that's all," 
“Then, that's yours, sir ?" 

“ It is." 

u Then, by Jove, you are Dick 
Turpin V* 

“ Well, what of that ?” 

“ Oh, lor! that I should be with such 
a highwayman as Dick Turpin, and sich . 
another highwayman as Claude Duval, f 
at this time of night. It*s enough to \ 
makes one's hair stand on end, it is. 
Please, whatfs the other gentleman's 
name ?” 

“Sixteen-string Jack!” cried Jack. 
u Oh—oh ! Is it possible ? Well, 

I often thought I should have Liked to 
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be a highwayman myself; and if I had 
only thought nobody would have arres¬ 
ted me, and I should never have been 
took up for it, I don’t know but that I 
should have gone upon the road some 
odd day. But there is the door, gentle¬ 
men, and, you see, it is fastened by a 
padlock. 5 * 

“ Was fastened, you mean,” said 
Jack. 

“ Was, do you say, sir ? Why, they 
have never forgot to lock it, have they?” 

“No; but I have picked the lock, 
and the stable is open. Now, comrades, 
let us decide upon the best course.” 

“ I think, 5 ’ said Claude, “ that the 
thing to do will be, to saddle the three 
horses in the stable, and, likewise, 
mount them there. Then let the watch¬ 
man go and throw open the outer gate 
sufficiently wide for us to go through, 
and then we can make a bold dash for 
it, and be off at once, and never mind 
how much clatter our horses’ heels 
make. I’ll warrant that before any 
one can be in the saddle to be after us, 
we shall be a couple of miles off.” 

“ That is the wav to do it,” said 
Dick. 

They all three went into the stable ' 
at once, and then Jack lit a match, and . 
held it up, upon which Dick exclaimed— ! 

<s Ah! here is my Bonny Bess, look¬ 
ing as bright and as beautiful as ever.” j 

At the sound of Dick’s voice, the 
creature made a whining sound, and 
began to rub its head against him, to 
testify the pleasure it had in seeing him 
again. Jack and Claude found the 
saddles, and began hastily to fasten 
t?nem on to their respective steeds, and 
Dick soon followed their example. The 
watchman remained hovering about the 
door of the stable, and in a great fright, 
as his muttered ejaculations sufficiently 

fpefi-Hprl 

“Oh,* lor!—oh, lor!” he said. « I 
do hope all this will end well. I never 
was in such a fright in ail my life. Oh, 
dear ! What, suppose there was to go for 
to come to be a scrimmige now, what 
a pretty situation I should be in, in the 
midst of it.” 

“ Hoid your row!” said Claude. 

,e Yes, sir; oh, ves.” 

Don’t keep up that muttering and 
grumbling at the stable door ; somebody 
will hear you at last, and then we shall 


have a fight for it; and when that once ' 
begins, it is hard to say who may or 
who may not get a stray bullet in his 
head.” 

“ Don’t mention it, sir, I beg. I feel 
already as if one was going right through 
mv nob, I do indeed.” 

“ Are you all ready?” said Dick. 

“ In a moment, Dick,” said Claude. 

“ Now I am. IIow do you get on, 
Jack? 55 

" I have only to fasten the throat 
rein. Now it is done. Shall we 
mount ?” 

“ To be sure.” 

They were all three in the saddle in 
a moment, and then it was that they 
felt a degree of exultation that on foot 
they could never feel. The mere fact 
that they were mounted again upon 
their good steeds, and thay were, both 
man and horse, quite fresh and full of 
life, was sufficient to give them great 
spirits ; and they felt as though they 
could afford to scorn any danger that 
could possibly now approach them. 

And yet one glance at their situation 
will show how very precarious it was. 
There they were in the midst of London 
—opposite to Newgate itself, and at 
the mercy of any little circumstance 
which might have the effect of betray¬ 
ing their position to their worst foes. 

“ Watchman,” said Claude. 

“ Yes, gentlemen; oh, dear—oh, 
dear! Here I am.” 

“Youaieapoor coward. But re¬ 
member that your money will be ready 
to-morrow night at the place I have 
mentioned to you, and it will be your 
own fault if you do not come for it. 
And now go and open the outer gate 
gently, so that we may ride out.’’ 

“ Yes, yes ; and the sooner you do 
ride out the better, gentlemen. Let me 
beg of you not to make a clatter in the 
inn yard. When you are outside, it 
don’t matter, of course, to me a bit. 

“ We will be careful.” 

It.was an anxious moment now that 
which preceded the opening of the 
great gate of the inn yard to allow" 
Claude and his friends to pass out into 
the Old 31ai!ey. They tver© in com¬ 
plete darkness; but, as v’eii as they 
could, they kept their eyes fixed in the 
direction of the gate. Then they heard 
the fall of an iron bar, and Duval 
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cursed tlie stupidity of the watchman, Duval could not have been more com- 
who thus doubled their danger by a pletely astounded than he was by this 
■want of ordinary caution in his pro- cry from the person in the hackney- 
ceedings. coach. It thoroughly bewildered him. 

« That fellow will ruin all yet, if he For the moment it stopped his breath, 
don’t mind/* said Jack. * and he staggered in his saddle, as though 

“ He is a desperate furabler,” said some mental blow had been struck at 
Claude; “but a moment or two will his head by an invisible hand, 
suffice now to save us.” Then in a voice that rang through 

“ It will—it will." the street, lie shouted— 

The gate creaked back upon its old “By Heaven, *tis Cicely !” 

* hinges, and by stooping in his saddle, Yes ; too well had he recognised 

Claude could see that it was fairly back, that voice as the voice of his wife—his 
“Now V* be said. Cicely, whom he thought he had left 

With one accord they -walked their still in such peifect security and cora- 
horses across the inn yard, but it was fort at the farm-house by Ealing 
impossible upon the stones -with -which Common ; and now suddenly, at such 
it was paved to prevent the shoes of the an awfully critical moment, to discover 
cattle from making a noise. Of course, her in a coach in the Old Bailey, and to 
the horses stepped freely and firmly, hear her callitg for help, was enough 
and twelve legs, each armed With an to make him doubt for a moment the 
iron shoe, do not come down upon fact of his waking existence, 

stones quite as softly as velvet upon The sound of his voice reached the 

velvet. ears of Cicely, for, indeed, and in truth, 

“Holloa! What’s that?” cried the she was in the hackney-coach, and the 
voice of Mr. Wilkes again, from his shriek of joy that came from her lips, 
window. “ I’m sure 1 hear something, was an answer to his in a moment. 
What is it?” “Drive on!” shouted one of the 

“The devil, sir!” said Claude, horsemen. “ Drive on, coachman! 
“ He has mistaken the house, that is Curses on you, don’t you see you are 
all, but he will call upon you to-morrow, close to Newgate ?* 

Don’t you hear his hoofs !” The coachman had been alarmed at 

“Watch! watch! Thieves!” the cries, and had instantly pulled up, 

“ Off with you both,” said Claude, as he would have done had he, in some 
“ Let us turn to the left,” crowded thoroughfare, been made aware 

“ Yes, yes!” cried Dick and Jack. that he either had driven over some 
The watchman shrank on one side, one, or was upon the point of doing 
and as they went out at the gate, he so. But before he could put the old 
said— miserable horses into motion again, 

“ Don’t forget me to-morrow T , gen- Claude Duval was at the side of the 
tlemen, I beg of you.” coach, 

“We won’t,” said Claude. “Hush!” “Cicely!” he cried, “speak again! 
They were in the Old Bailey, and Is it, indeed, you V* 
with a bound, Duval was half way “ Oh, Claude!—Claude ! Save me? 

towards the end of Newgate Street, “ Ay, will I.” 
when a hackney-coach came into the The two horsemen who accoi^"~wied 
Old Bailey round the corner. It was the coach, when they heard theWSame 
accompanied by a couple of mounted of Claude mentioned, uttered a shout 
men, and as it lumbered along, one of oi gratification, and one cried— 
the windows was broken, and a voice “ Why, here he is ! This is our man. 

. cried in screaming accents—* Down with him!” 

“ Claude—Claude ! Oh, where are One of them aimed a blow at Duvai, 
you now to save me T* and struck him on the shoulder with a 

If the whole of Newgate had sud- staff. Claude had drawn a prstol, and 
deniy, without the least warning of the at once he shot that man des:3, as he 
approach of such a catastrophe, tumbled cried out— 

clown, and presented'nothing but a “ Dick and Jack, ride ofh Don't wait 
mass of ruins before his eyes, Claude for me—ride off, both of you.” 
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" Not yet/* said Dick, 
i "Yes, you be off with you/* 

*' I will die first," said Jack. 

** Help !—help! Police 1 Watch ! 
—watch!” cried the other horseman 
who was with the coach, as he slipped 
off his horse, and ran with all his speed 
towards Newgate. 

' The sound of rattles began to be 
.j heard from several quarters, and Claude 
dismounted as he shouted to the coach¬ 
man— 

“ Keep your horses quiet, or I’ll blow 

your brainsout. Keep quiet, coachman, 

' or it will be the worse for vou." 

« * 

" Oh, lor, yes,” said the coachman ; 
"all I want’s among you all is my 
blessed fare. That's all I wants 
among you all, if you pleases, gents." 


CHAPTER CCLXXXVI. 

the fracas in the old bailey iias 

~ DISASTROUS RESULTS, 

w . k ... 

• k 

Claude Duval kept the bridle of 
his horse over his left arm, while with 
his right hand he tried to open the 
coach door, but it was made fast by 
some means, and resisted him. 

■“ Cicely,*’ he said, "how is this? 
The door is fast.** 

" It is tied with a cord/* 

"Ah, that will do—I see it. A knife— 
a knife !*” ' * 

" Here,** said Jack, close to his head. 
" Here is one.’* 
y " A' thousand thanks." * 

With the knife that Jack handed to 
him, Claude ,cut the thick cord that 
t-kept the coach door shut, and m ano- 
her moment Cicely was in his arms. - 

n.*; ^ ^ ** * , 

" Claude—Claude, you have come to 
save me ! Ob,-God! I thought they 
"would have taken me to prison; but 
you Have saved me. * 

“ Mount— mount! Let me help you 
on the.horse, Cicely.*' 

"Yes, Claude—oh, yes. With you, 
to the world's end if need be. They 
took me a prisoner, Claude, because 1 
would give them no information where 
they might find you, and they threa¬ 
tened me with death. Is this New¬ 
gate ?" 

** It is—it is. But you shall tell me 


all another time, Cicely. Momeats are 
now most precious. Our lives all hang 
upon a thread.’' 

" They do, indeed,” said Jack. 

Claude had just succeeded in getting 
Cicely upon the horse, and was upon 
the point of mounting himself, when, 
with a rush and a shout, some couple 
of dozen'men .from Newgate tore up 
the street, and began firing pistols at 
random, as they approached the parly 
by the coach. 

* Lost !" said Jack. 

" No, no !*' cried Claude. " Hold my 
horse’s head, .Dick, or you, Jack, da it. 
If I can only gain the saddle, all wil 
be well again. Stoop low, Cicely—oh, 
stoop low, and avoid the bullets." 

" Yes, Claude, yes ; but the horse is 
hurt." ' ' * 

The horse began to plunge furiously. 
It was quite out of the question for 
either Dick or Jack to hold the half- 
maddened animal, and it was equally 
impossible for Claude Duval to mount 
it. Still he would not relinguish hi* 
hold of the bridle, and still his foes 
advanced. 

“ Surrender yourselves,” cried a 
voice, “ or you will be all butchered as 
you stand. Surrender, Claude Duval. 
You have not a chance." 

"Never!” said Claude,-as he now 
| with difficulty drew his pistols with his 
disengaged hand, and fired them one 
by one at the advancing men, and then 
threw them to the ground as quickly as 
he discharged them. 

<r Fire, Dick! Use your pistols now, 
Jack. Our only chance is to keep them 
in check. They are cowards, after all." 

Dick and Jack kept up such a con¬ 
tinual fire for a'moment or two that 
the officers and officials of Newgate 
who had rushed out to capture the 
party were staggered; but then a voice 
cried out— 

" Fire a volley upon them. Dead or 
alive will do for us.” 

About twelve or fifteen fire-arms were 
discharged at once. Cicely uttered a 
shriek, and fell over upon the neck of* 
the horse. Claude caught her in his 
arms, and with one piercing cry of 
anguish, he held her bleeding form to 
his breast. In another moment he was 
surrounded, and half-a-dozen hands had 
hold of him. Claude Duval was taken! 
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A raan got hold of the bridle, too, of his h^rse, he went off* like the wind 
Dick Turpin’s horse ; but with one towards Holborn. Jack, too, escaped 
blow from the butt-end of rather a by riding over a couple of the officers, 
heavily-mounted pistol,Turpin laid him and striking right and left with the 
prostrate ; and then putting spurs to heavy end of his riding-whip, which 
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THE CAPTURE OF CLAUDE AND DEATH OF CICELY. 

had a couple of ounces of lead let into had been with the hackney-coach 
the handle of it, and did fe-trful execu- being moun'ed by a couple of the most 
t 10n * courageous of the officers, they kept 

Half-a-dozen of the officers pursued , close upon iheir heels. It was a chase 
them: and the horses of the two who for life or death that. 
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That Dick and Jack would have had 
considerable trouble in escaping was 
pretty certain if one of the officer’s 
horse’s bad not fallen upon the lower 
part of Skinner Street; and Jack per¬ 
ceiving it, turned upon the other, and 
made a blow at him that rather stag¬ 
gered him, although it did not hit 
him quite so fair as Jack intended 
to do. 

This gave them a little latitude, and 
they went up Holborn at a pace that, 
considering the ascent, which was then 
much worse than it is now, was 
truly tremendous and appalling. It 
was well thnt the bill, though sharp, 
was short, and thattbey wrere soon upon 
the bead ground, as the ca tie could 
not have kept up at such a pace. As 
it was, however, Holborn was dashed 
through in its whole extent in a very 
short space of time, indeed, and they 
gained the long straggling thoroughfare 
of Tottenham-court-road, feeling satis¬ 
fied then that no one was pursuing 
them. 

It was then that Jack pulled up, and 
letting the reins of his horse slip along 
his arm„he placed both his hands upon 
his face, and sobbed aloud. 

“ Poor Claude !” he said—"poor 
Claude !” 

Dick looked at him in silence. lie 
felt that no ordinary topic of consola¬ 
tion would suffice at such a moment. 

"Dead! dead!” said Jack. “Well, 
they are satisfied now.» They have 
killed him at last, and Cicely, too, who 
loved him so well. They have died 
together!” 

"Jack, you do not know that ?” 

“ Oh, yes—yes. I saw her fall/’ 

“But you did not see Claude fall V* 

“ I saw the hands of twenty mur¬ 
derers upon him, Dick. Do you think 
they would spare him ?” 

“ Yes, Jack. They wanted to take 
him alive, and, in my opinion, they 
have. Oh, Jack, this has, indeed, been 
a fearful night!” « 

ts It has—it has !” 

,c But come, now. We are men, and, 
therefore, like men, you know, we 
should meet such evil fortune as comes 
to us. Cheer up, Jack !” 

u Cheer up, did you say?” 

<L Yes 9 1 did; and why not?” 


tc Oh, no—no ! This is the end of it 
all. I have but one wish now.” 

" Well—well, ride on gently, Jack. 
Remember that we are in London yet, 
and that our enemies may still be after 
us. What is your one wish ?” 

'* That [ were dead!” 

" Oh, pho! You are not at all like 
a dead one yet, Jack, nor is Claude 
either, for all we know. Come—come, 
you look at the affair much too gloomily. 
There is hope yet, you know.” 

“ ^Jas! it was a natural impulse for 
me to fly from the spot when 1 fonnd 
:hat 1 could do him no good ; but I 
ought to have staid and aied by his 
side, that is what I ought tc have 
done.” 

“ No such thing, Jack.” 

t( But I say yes, Dick. Do not tell 
me it is no such thing ; you do not know 
how close was ihe bond of union be¬ 
tween us.” 

Dick Turpin could not but see that 
Jack was in no mood to be reasoned 
with, nor did he blame him for the 
excess of feeling that he betrayed upon 
the occasion, for he knew how close 
had been the companionship between 
him and Claude Duval. 

" Jack,” he said, “ your feeling is 
natural upon this occasion ; but still, in 
the absence ol information regarding 
the fate of Claude, you go too far.” 

ft No—no. It will be a reproach to 
me as long as I live that I did not re¬ 
main and die with him, as I ought to 
have done, and then all wouid have 
been well ; I should have been spared 
the heartache which I have now, an'd 
which will never leave me.” 

Dick put his horse to a trot with the 
hope that Jack would instinctively 
follow the example, and he was not 
mistaken, for Jack assumed the same* 
pace, probably hardly knowing that he 
did so at the moment. 

Now a silence of some quarter of an 
hour’s duration ensued between them, 
and they got right to Camden Town, 
and took the left-hand road, that wou d 
lead them to Highgate. More than 
once Dick Turpin looked back, and 
listened to hear if they were pursued 
by any one, but such was not the case. 
Of course, it was absurd for the officers 
on foot to come after two well-armed 
and well-mounted men; and the accident 
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that had happened on Holborn Hill to 
the two officers who were on horseback 
had had the effect or completely stop¬ 
ping their progress. 

!t was Jack, now, who first broke 
the silence by turning to Dick, and 
saying— 

•‘Can you form any opinion, Dick, 
as to how it came about that Cicely 
was in that hackney-coach ?” 

“Yes, Jack, I can. Did you not 
hear her say tint they had taken her 
into custody because she would not give 
the information concerning Claude 
Duval?” j 

“ Yes —yes, I heard something/’ i 

“ That was it, and no doubt they 

would have made up some sort of a 

case again* t her ; but it was the most 

unfortunate thing in the-world that she 

should arrive in the O'd Bailev at such 

* 

a moment as that.” I 

** It was—it was.” i 

“ Yes, it has ruined Claude, for, 
af'er all, what could they have done 
with Cicely ? Even if they were quite 
sure she had nothing to do but to tell 
them at once where to find Claude, no 
jury could commit her of the only legal 
offence they could bring against her of 
harbouring a felon, considering that shi 
is his wile, which fact she could easily 
prove.” 

“Yes—yes, it was most unfortunate, 
as you say, Dick. This is, indeed, a 
most sad night for all of us. Where 
are we going now, Dick?” 

“Towards Highgate.” 

“But what good can we do to Claude 
at Highgate? It is of no use surelv 
our going there.” 

“ Yes it is. Jack. Listen to me, now, 
patiently. I think that you are in a 
more composed frame of mind than you 
\ were, and that, therefore, I may tell 
you all ray hopes and fears. May I do 
so. Jack?” 

“ Oh, yes, go on—go on, Dick.” 

“Then, Jack, in the first place let us 
consider what we know and what we 
do not of the affair. We know that 
Cicely is taken—we know that Claude 
is taken, but we don’t know if Cicely 
be severely hurt or not—and we don't 
know if Claude be hurt at all. Nuw, 
here are you and I, both free and unin¬ 
jured, and capable and willing to as-ist 

th cm both iu ever' 7, possible wav, so, 

i ** • . w m _ 


after all, their situation may not be so 
bad as it looks.” 

“You give me better hopes,” said 
Jack, drawing a long breath. 

“ To be sure I do ; but you are so 
easily depressed, Jack. That is the one 
fault of your character.*’ 

“ I cannot help it,” said Jack, mourn¬ 
fully. “ Claude himself, poor fellow, 
has often told me of it, and begged of 
me to try to conquer the feeling, but I 
cannot; however, Dick, I will now 
submit to your directions in all that 
has to be done ; only let us, if you would 
keep me from going out of my mind 
a'together, do something as quickly as 
we can.” 

“ We will—we will. But it mustbe , 
evident to you, .Tack, that the first 
thing is to get accurate information of 
\\\hat has taken place.” ’ 

“Y T es—yes!” 

* ** I 

“Well, then, I propose that we go 
at once, now, on to the Gate-house 
Tavern at Highgate, and put up our 
horses at some other place, so that we 
shall be separated from them, and seem 
to arrive tnere from country-ways on 
foot. There we will wait until the 
newspapers tell us what situation Claude 
and Cicely are in, for the affair will 
make quite a sensation, you may depend, 
and eve^ particular wilL be published.” 

“ Be it so, Dick.” 

With this determination, then, they 
rode tight through Highgate, avoiding 
the Gate-house as they went, and they 
did not pause until they got to Finchley, 
where they drew up and asked at a 
road-side inn if their horses could be 
kept for a few hours, as they were going 
to call upon a gentleman in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, who had no accommodation j 
for them. The answer was, of course, 
in the affirmative, and they left their 
horses well housed ; then, on foot, they 
turned back to Highgate. 

On the road they made what altera¬ 
tions in their apparel were in their 
power to do, so that by the time they 
reached the long straggling High-street 
of the village, thev could hardly have 
been recognised as the same two per¬ 
sons who had lidden through it only 
half an hour before at a canter. 

The Gate-house Tavern at Highgate 
stood then upon the same spot that it 
does now, only the old building has 
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disappeared and the modern structure, " Don’t you know me, Jack ?* said 
although bearing the same name, is not Dick. “ Open the door/' 
that which was at one time rather noto- Jack did so, and Dick Turpin en- 
rious as a baiting place for the knights tered the room. 

of the road. ‘‘Why, Jack,” he said, “ you have 

The change that Turpin and Jack not slept a bit.” 
had made in their appearance was rather “ Oh, yes, I have,” said Jack, with a 
for the better, as regarded their respect- shudder. “ I have had too much sleep.” 
ability and their looks, and they were 

received at the Gate-house with usual - . ■ — 

courtesy as gentlemen, although there 

was a little surprise at their appearing CHAPTER CCLXXXVII. 


at such an hour a=> that. Still, there THE STi james’s chronicle gives 
was then so much traffic on the Great NEWS T0 DICK TURPIX ASD 8IX . 

North Road, that the hotels and inns teen-string jack. 

were all open all the night. * 

All that they ordered was some mulled , rci f co , not but see by the face of 
wine and a couple of beds, which, J QC k that he had passed out a very 
in the course of a quarter of an hour, ^different night, and he shooK his head 

they were accommodated with; and then a3 le saic * 

Dick Turpin, as he shook hands with " Jack—Jack, have you been hus- 

Jack for the night, said— banding your strength as I asked you 

“ Get some sleep. Jack. Remember to do, for the purpose of trying to do 
that we can just now do nothing, but something for Claude r” 
that if w*e are ever to do anything for “ No,” said Jack, after a pause. 

Claude it must be by exertions that will “ I thought not.” 

require a 1 1 our strength and power, so “But I will, Dick. The morning 
we ought to take care of ourselves.” light has brought something like peace 
“ You are right, Dick. Good-night!” to me, and I feel raucn better than I 
They parted for the night, and Dick did. I am getting more myself. You 
Turpin threw himself upon the bed, shall not have cause to complain of irm 
having only taken off his coat and his again. But I have had such a dream/’ 
boots, and was soon last asleep. Poor “ A dream ?” 

Jack, on the contrary, sat in an arm- “ Oh, yes. You smile, Dick, but it 

chair, and ordered a fire to be lit in Ids was a dreadful dream. I thought 

room; and thus, for hour after hour, he thut-” * 

sat, gazing at the burning embers, and “ Hold, for mercy’s sake. Jack! If 
in deep and profound thought regarding vou don’t wish to give me the horrors 
the position of Claude Duval. for the rest of the day, I beg you won’t 

It was not until the dim light of tell me anything about your dream. Do 
early dawn began to peep in at the you know, it almost drives^ me crazy 
window of the bedroom that Jack fell when I hear any one begin with ‘ I 
into an uneasy slumber; andthenhe was thought that I was so-and-so, and then 
haunted with horrible dreams, and he 1 thought/ and so on. Come—come, 
fancied that he was in the midst of a vast Jack, chase such nonsense from vour 
crowd, that, with uproarious shouts, brain. You know that one who was 
surrounded a scaffold, upon which lie better acquainted with human nature 
could see Claude Duval about to be ex- than either your or I are has said— 
ecuted. With all his exertion he could ‘ "We are snch things as dreams are made of.’ ” 


not get at him, and when he tried to 
call to him, he found that his voice had 
turned to a weak whisper. 

'With all the fright and terror of the 


“Yes, I remember; and he likewise 
says— 

‘And our little life is rounded by a sleep.’ 


dream upon his mind. Jack started and I wish that mine were so. I 
awoke, upon hearing some one knock- should like to close my eyes for once 
ing at the door of the room. and for ever. But I have promised you 

" Who is there?” he cried, "Who that 1 will make no more such allusions, 
is there r” or give way to such feelings, and I will 
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keep my word. Only tell me what you 
would have me do.” 

“Why, in the first place, Jack, I 
would have you attend to what I con¬ 
sider is of the greatest importance just 
now to us both. 

“ What is that, Dick?* 

“Breakfast.” 

“ Ah! I might have guessed what 
you were going to say. Well, be it so. 
1 will not say that it will be unwelcome 
to me, and 1 hope that by the time it 
is over, we shall hear something of 
Claude Duval.” 

“ If the newspapers reach here by 
that time, of course we shall. Let us 
order breakfast in a private room, and 
ask for the morning paper as soon as 
it can be got; but we must not appear 
to be too anxious about it, you know.” 

“ Oh, no—no.” 

“ I will be careful.” 

The Gate-house Tavern at Highgate, 
w T as a very large old rambling house, 
and there were so many rooms in it 
upon the first floor, that twenty people 
might almost have breakfasted quite 
privately, so that Dick Turpin and 
Jack had no sort of difficulty in getting 
accommodated. In the course of a quar¬ 
ter of an hour, a good breakfast of hot 
coffee, rolls, ham, and fine fresh but¬ 
ter, ar.d plenty of cream, was before 
them, to which they did justice. 

The room that they were in was a 
very pretty one, so far as its aspect 
was concerned, for it looked upon one 
of the ponds that were in the town, and 
there grew, close up to the window, a 
plum tree, some of the think old 
branches of which were half inclined to 
make their way into the apartment, 
and, as it was, the leaves rattled in the 
morning air against the window panes. 

You can let us have a newspaper,” 
said Dick to the waiter. 

“Yes, sir, yesterday’s.” 

“ Thank you ; that will do till to¬ 
day’s comes. When do you have 
it ?” 

“ The post-boy drops them at the 
door, sir, at ten o’clock everv morn- 


mg. 


“ Thank you ; that will do.” 

Tne waiter bowed himself out. An 
hour had yet to be passed before the 
time when the post-boy would leave 
the papers of that morning; so Dick 


and Jack wiled away the time as well 
as they could; and there was one thing 
that they made up their minds to, 
which was, that it would be highly 
desirable to get some cash as quickly 
as possible. 

“My exchequer,” said Dick, “is 
rather on the wane, and I think we 
are bound to keep our appointment 
with the porter at the'inn.” 

“ Do you think heremains true to us?” 

“ Indeed, I do.” 

“ Well, then, let him have his money 
by all means, Dick, if we can get it; 
and the only way we can do so, is by 
going on the road to-night, and seeing 
what kind of luck we shall have. I 
know, too, that Claude has little or no 
money ; therefore, if he still Jives, we 
must take care to get some for him.” 

“ The St. James s Chronicle, gentle¬ 
men.” said the waiter, as he laid the* 
paper, still damp from the press, upon 
the table. 

Jack did not dare to look at the 
waiter lest he should perceive the 
anxiety which was but too manifest 
upon his face; so he hid it in his. 
pocket handkerchief until the man had 
gone out of the room, and then Dick 
took up the paper with a grave coun¬ 
tenance. 

“ What does it say ?” gasped out 
Jack. 

“ Have patience, and compose your¬ 
self. Recollect where we are.” 

“ Oh, yes, yes. But look at once ” 

“ Hush ! I will read tovou all that 
concerns us in a voice loud enough 
for us to hear ; but not loud enough 
for any one else to overhear, I hope.” 

“ Do so, Dick. I feel that my agita¬ 
tion is too great to permit me to read it 
for myself.” 

Dick unfolded the paper, and, as a 
heading to one of the columns on the 
inside, he saw the words, “Capture 
of the notorious Claude Duval. Dread¬ 
ful affray in the Old Bailey.” 

“ Here it is,” he said. “Listen 
now. Jack, and whatever I read, do not 
let your feelings get the better of you.” 

“ I will not, 1 promise you that, 
Dick, if you will solemnly promise noc 
to keep a word of the statement from 


me. 


“ Upon my word I will not.” 

Jack sat with his hands tightly 
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clasped together, and in profound “Yes. Shall I read on V* 
silence, while Dick Turpin read as fol- “ Is there more?” 
lows :— “ There is, Jack. The account goes 

“ Last night, or rather at an early on to another hour or two.’' 
hour this morning, the Old Bailey and “ Yes. Let me know all” 

its neighbourhood were thrown into a Dick now read in a subdued tone, 

state of indescribable confusion and vhich betrayed considerable emotion, 
alarm, by a scene which took place “We stop the press to announce 
nearly opposite to the entrance of shortly, that the female who was the 
Newgate, concerning which, we will original cause of the fracas is no more, 
endeavour to give our readers the full She expired in the prison at about 
particulars. ; half-past four this morning, making 

“ It appears that the daring exploits the fourth victim already dead upon 
of the notorious Claude Duval had so this extraordinary and desperate oc- 
far attracted the attention of the highest casion.” 

authorities, that it was deemed desira- j “ Dead!” said Dick. “ So poor Cicely 
ble to resort to extraordinary means is dead, after all. Killed in a street 
for his apprehension, and, after the brawl at last.” 
most diligent inquiries, it was ascer- “ It seems so ” 

tained that a female of doubtful charac- j “ Alas, poor girl! It is a sad fate 
ter, whom he calls his wife, was con- for her. Is it not so, Dick?” 
sealed at a farm in the neighbourhood “ It is, indeed.” 
of Ealing. It was then lesolved at once “ After this, Claude will not look up. 
to apprehend this person, and her lie will abandon hope. He will not 
capture was cleverly accomplished by a even try to escape now, poor fellow! 
couple of active officers from Bow And if we see him, he will tell us that 
Street. j the best and the kindest thing we can 

“ Upon the coach in which she was do for him, is to let him die. 1 know 
being conveyed to Newgate reaching that that is what he will say to us.” 
the corner of the Old Bailey, it appears . “ Yes, Jack, in the first Hush of his 

that a most daring attempt was made despair Claude Duval may say so, and 
to rescue her, by three mounted men, may feel so, but that ’will pass away 
who shot one of the officers dead on again.” 
the spot, and then proceeded to reh ase ' “ Think you so ?” 

the female from the carriage. The “ I am sure of it, Jack, and so we will 
alarm, however, was given, and a strong not take such an answer from him, if 
force coming from Newgate, succeeded we should succeed at all in seeing him. 
in capturing one of the ruffians, who This has, indeed, been a sad—a very 


force coming from Newgate, succeeded we should succeed at all in seeing him. 
in capturing one of the ruffians, who This has, indeed, been a sad—a very 
turned out to be no other than the sad adventure.” 
notorious Claude Duval himself. “ Is there no more V* 

“ We regrec to say that in the incite , “No—no. Stop! What is this? 
no fewer than four officers have received Oh, only some editorial remarks : ‘ We 
severe wounds, and two have been shot congratulate the respectable portion of 
dead upon the spot. The female, too, society upon the apprehension of the 
who had been placed upon a horse, in notorious Claude Duval the highway- 
order to effect her escape, was badly man, who, no doubt, will now expiate 
wounded. his offences against the safety of his 

“ Claude Duval himself is now in fellow-men at the Old Bailey.” 

Newgate, and it is expected that in a “That will do for that,” said Jack, 
very few hours his associates will like- “They will all have a kick at the dead 
wise be in custody.” lion.” 

Dick paused, and looked at Jack. He “When you have quite done with 
was very pale. j the paper, gentlemen,” said the waiter, 

“ You see. Jack,” said Dick, “ that J popping his head into the room, “ the 
there is no mention of Claude being j gents down stairs would be much 
hurt in the least.” ° i obliged if you could let them have it ” j 

“No. But poor Cicely—she is hurt <£ Oh, certainly,” said Dick, gaily, 

badly.” I“ There is no change whatever in the 
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price of meat, or either of corn, I about to add, at your coolness and deci- 
see.” sion, Jack.” 

“ Ain’t there, sir ?” ! “ Danger awakens me to the full use 

“ No. You can take the paper, of all my faculties, 1 think,” said Jack, 
Thank you.” “And now 1 tell you that my opinion is: 

“ Thank you, sir. Coming—coming this Godfrey only came up stairs to look 
—coming !” on, and that it wa^ no mistake his open* 

The bells below were ringing vio- ing the door of this room. I think that 
lently, and the waiter rushed out of he knows us, too, Dick.” 
the room with the St. James's Cbroni- “ The devil you do !” 
cle in his hand. Yes ; and that he is now organizing 

It was then that Dick Turpin and a P^ an * or our ca P ture - ^ e must con- 
Jack looked at each other in silence for c °ct some plan, or we are lost, at once e 

S"me few minutes, and Dick was just ® ur ® # VV1 J^ 0W • 

about to say something, when the door ‘ ausa * What do you 

A t A .Art AA WTA A A **». rt ^ 1 . . A rt A t, A ^ rt T1 /I XIC d 1 • 


of the room was abruptly opened, and uear • 
a man, attired in a rough great coat, \* * 00 r ^ s ‘- e P s upon the stairs, and low 
made his appearance in the room. v ®ice5. lhey come nearer, Jack. Open 
The moment he saw that some one was * . window, that s a good fellGW ! I am 
there, he drew back, saying— quite convinced now that there area 

. _ . . dozen people slowly creeping up the old 

“Beg pardon, gentlemen. Didn t stairs . The window, Jack !—the win- 
know anybody was in this room. , d , w! Bu t don’t make any noise over it. 

He was gone, then, before Dick or or we are lost! That will do. Bravo! 
Jack could make any reply to him; that will do !*' 
but to the surprise of Dick, Jack “ Are they coming yet, Dick ?” 
slowly rose, and going to the door, he ‘‘ They are ; but they come slow, for 
locked it carefully, and likewise slid they think to take us by surprise, 
a bolt that was in the lower part of 

it into its place. -- 

** WVnpQ tfip mntfpr lari? 

“ Did you know that man ? But CHAPTER CCLXXXVIII 
no. Why do I ask you ? Of course D , CK AXD JACK G0 VPM THE HI 

you did not, or you would not sit so and make a traveller disbu 
quietly there. 

“ VVho is hel” said Dick, starting Jack, while Dick was listening 
up. in some couple of yards or so o 

“Hush!—hush ! We must make door, had so cautiously opened the 
no noise. You have heard of a Bow- dow of the room that it made no 


CHAPTER CCLXXXVIII. 

DICK AND JACK GO UPON THE HEATH, 
AND MAKE A TRAVELLER DISBURSE, 


“Who is hel” said Dick, starting Jack, while Dick was listening with- 
up. in some couple of yards or so of the 

“Hush!—hush! We must make door, had so cautiously opened the win- 

no noise. You have heard of a Bow- dow of the room that it made not the 
street runner named Godfrey, I sup- least noise. Those who were coming 
pose ?” up to the apartment from below were 

“Yes. By Jove, I have.” evidently coming with extreme care; 

“That's the man, then.” and no doubt *hey were marshalled by 

Dick mechanically produced a pistol. Godfrey, the officer, who contemplated 
“ Put it up again,” said Jack. “ It making a secure capture, even if it were 
is of no use. . By the sound of voices, at the expense of a life or two. 
there are plenty of people down stairs, “ Come,’’ said Jack, 
and although we might take a life or Dick, quite noiselessly, went towards 
two. we should be sure to be over- the window. There was a good view 
powered in the long run. Force will of a garden below; but the height was 
do nothing for us in this emergency, I vervinconsiderable indeed, and, besides, 
assure you, Dick.” by the assistance of the plum-tree there 

“ You are right,” said Turpin, as he could be no possible trouble in the way 
put the pistol into his pocket again, of descending. 

“You are quite right, Jack. 1 am What a mercy for them it wa 3 that 
enraged, however, at—at—” they had not their horses there at such 

“ At what, Dick ?” a time ! 

Pardon me for saying it, but I was “ After you, Jack,” said Dick, in a 
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low tone. Cr After you. Let us be off 

m __ 

at once, if we can. Get out at the 
window. 0 

“No, no—go first.” 

T?„p! tap! carae^gently at the door 
of the room. There was no time*to 
parley about precedence, and Dick at 
once got out, and slid down to the ground 
comfortably enough by the aid of the 
plum-tree. Jack got out of the window, 
too; but as he held on to the tree, he 
gently and noiselessly closed the case¬ 
ment again. 

* ( That may give us five minutes’ 
stretch/’ he said ; “ and a minuet is 
now to us as good as a life.” 

“ Good !” said Dick. “Come on!” 

They were both in the garden, now. 
A low fence was at the other end of it, 
and it was by that means only shielded 
f ora the high road through the village, 
so that it was a hazardous thing to 
cross that fence at all. But that was 
no time for doubts or hesitations, and 
they ran across the garden till they got 
to a kind of outhouse ; but the moment 
they reached that, a voice said— 

“ Hilloa ! who are you ?” 

Dick looked into the outhouse, and 
he saw a lad cleaning shoes and boots, 
and looking with amazement at them 
both. 

“ It’s all right,” said Dick. “ Tfs 
only a joke ! You didn’t see us, mind, 
or we shall losfc our wager.” 

“ Wager ?” 

“Yes, to be sure. There’s your share 
of it for not seeing us.” 

Dick placed some five or six guineas 
—he did not wait to see how many 
there were—in the hands of the boy, 
^'ho immediately transferred them to 
his pocket, as he said— 

“ I am blind and deaf, too, gentle¬ 
men » 

*' That’s right. We want to leave 
the garden/’ 

C; This way. Hilloa!” 

A loud crash at that moment came 
upon all their ears. The door of the 
room so lately occupied by Dick and 
Jack had been bui;st open by Godfrey, 
the officer, and they knew that they had 
not another moment to spare. 

“ Quick !” said Dick, “ which is the 
way V* 

“ Here you are,” said the lad, as he 
opened a door at tlm back of the out¬ 


house that led at once into the village, 
close to the top of a lane. 

“ That will do/’ said Dick. “ Come' 
on, Jack.” 

They did not pause another moment, 
but cowering down, they ranalongLy the 
garden railings of an old red brick house, 
and then past a blacksmith’s forge, till 
they got to the top of the lane, down 
which they dashed at great speed. 
Those who know the lane, know that 
it goes down-hill from Highgate for 
some distance, and that circumstance 
gave the fugitives a great advantage in 
the speed they made. The hour was 
one at which not many persons were 
about, so that they escaped observation 
from any chance passenger in the lane, 
and Jack who was foremost, cried out to 
Dick— 

“ Follow me ; 1 know every inch of 
this neighbourhood. Make no scruple 
of following me, Dick.” 

“All’s right, Jack. I will keep up 
with you.” 

After they had got about a quarter 
of a mile down the lane, now. Jack 
made an abrupt turn to the right, and 
burst his way through the hedge that 
skirted the road. Dick followed him, 
and then they both set to' work to pull 
the bushes and blackthorn over the 
gap they had made in getting through 
the hedge, so that it should not be ob- 
served. It was then that Dick said— 

“ Jack, I think we have done them !'* 

“ Don't holloa before you are out of 
the wood, Dick.” 

“ No, but there is a chance now.” 

€t There is, and a good one, too. If 
we keep along this way at the back of 
this side of Highgate, we shall reach 
Finchley over the fields; and I do think 
if we can once get our horses we shall 
give them the slip.” . 

“ Not a doubt of it.” 

On Jack dashed across a wide mea¬ 
dow, and then they came to another 
hedge, at the base of which was rather 
a brawling, formidable water course. 
That was no time to stop for trifles, 
though, and they both jumped it with¬ 
out a moment’s hesitation, and scram¬ 
bled up the bank on the other side, little 
heeding the clay and mud that stuck to 
iheir hands and ciothes. There was a 
turnip-field on the other side of that 
hedge. . 
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. Through the turnips they went at a “ I th<nk i see it,” said Dick, 
good rate. The man began to run after them 

“ Hoi! hoi!" cried a man wi'h a but ihey had got the start of him, and 
■smock frock on. “Hoi! Teat won’t they cleared the hedge on the other side 
do, you must not come there, you know, of his turnip field, and got into a mea 
Go back.” dow before he was half-wav towards it. 
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TURPIN AND JACK RLCOGNISED BY HIE OFF1C1K AT THE GaTj O.ICUSE TAVERN. 

<f On—on,’’ said Jack. “ We won’t they came to rather a serious o -stacle. 
give up our speeJ, Dick, tili we cannot A wall, encircling some garden, skirted 
help it. On—on}!" a long way oet to the left, right into 

“ Alls right,” was Dick s response, the fields. It was oj ormtcable a 
and over ttie field they went. Hut now thing to try to surmount, so they had 
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no resource but to go round it, which lie down while I make an observation 
with great regret they did ; but they of as extended a character as I can.” 

found that on the other side there was Jack flung himself upon the grass, 

an enclosed paddock, with some cattle and a r ter the race that he had had it 
in it. No doubt that was private pro- was a great relief for him to do so, in- 
perty, and they were trespassing hv deed; and Dick climbed right on to- 
going thr ugh it; but they did not stand the top bar of the stile they were close* 
upon ceremony, but vaulting the pailing, to, and holding right on by the branch* 
over they went. of an alder tree, he was able to see far- 

Their progress was rather accelerated away across the meadows, 
across this paddock by a young ox “ Not a soul,” he said* 
taking it into his head fo run after " That’s a mercy,” said Jack, 

them, with the idea that they were run- “ Only our friend, the ox yonder,., 

ningaway from him ; and as they did not very angry at our escape. That is the 
admire being tossed, they got out of only enemy; but I am sure, upon my 
that individual’s wav. as quickly as they life. Jack, I don’t think that in all my 
could, and then Jack paused, and held experience I ever had such a desperately 
his hand to his side, as he said— narrow escape as this of to day.” 

“ Done up, Dick.”- It was a close touch.” 

e: 1 don’t wonder at it,” said Dick. " Much too close to be at all pleasant, 
il We have run a mile.” T can assure you. But we will go on, 

“ Have we, though ?” though we need not hurry ourselves.’* 

“ To be sure we have, and I would Dick descended from his elevated 
rather slacken my pace a little, I assure position, and then Jack, having found 
you.” much relief to the pain in his side from 

“ Then I may well feel exhausted, the few minutes’ rest he had had, rose. 
But, Dick, if you think you can go on and they went on at a brisk walk only, 
a little faster than I can* you know, They came now to several openings to. 
you had better do so, and let me come the right, which, if they had chosen'to 
at my leisure. Save yourself, Dick.” j avail themselves of, would have taken 
"Pho l pho! Jack, don’t be saying [them into the main road ; but they did 
such things to me, old fellow, at this not think it at all prudent to do so. 
time of day. We will sink or swim They kept in the fields until they saw 
together. If the Philistines catch one the house at which they had left their 
of us, they may *as well catch both, horses ; and they considered that there 
You don’t mean to say that you have ’ would surely be some back way to it 
come to a dead stop ?” from the fields. . 

“ Oh, no—no. I am better now. A Just as they were talking about that 
pain c.iught me in the side that w as all, probability, they came upon one of the 
but it has gone again, Dick, and l can : openings we have mentioned as leading 
get on, though not so fast.” tothe main road, and as they did so, they 

"Allow me to say, that there is no heard the clatter of horses feet. They s 
occasion now for such a mad sort of drew backhand flung themselves flat 
hurry about it, Jack.” upon the grass, by the side of some tim- 

“ No—no, not so much occasion ber that had been recently felled ; and 
certainly, Dick, that I admit freely, they saw six horsemen come up, and 
There is not so much occasion ; but pause at the entrance to the taming 
still, our horses are some distance off, that led into the fields. There was a 
and the sooner we get to them the cottage with a garden full of clothes 
better it will be.” ' . hanging out to dry at the corner ef the 

“ No doubt; but let us regu’ate the turning, 
pace, now. Stop a bit, though. Jack, f< Hoi! hilloa 1” cried one of the 
altogether.” horsemen. " House ! house! Is any- 

f( What for, Dick ?” body at home ?” 

*‘ I will g it upon this stile, and take “ What is the matter T said a female 
a look about me. Perhaps I shall see voice. 

that, not being pursued, we can take "Have you seen ■‘a couple of men 
things a little easier altogether. You pass here, mj r good woman 
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lt Oh, I don’t know. What do I care 
about them ? I don’t attend to whether 
men pass or not.” 

u Well, but have you ?” 

“Go along with you, do, and don’t 
bother ! No, I haven’t. There, now, 
I suppose that will satisfy you. But I 
have seen a boy and a cow.” 

“ It’s out of the question that they 
could have got this far,” said another 
of the mounted men, “even allowing 
that they took this road at all. They 
are hid in Highgate, somewhere, that is 
my opinion-” 

“Well, well,” cried he who had first 
spoken, “ let us come on.” 

They rode off at a sharp trot. 

“ What the deuce are they going to 
do ?” said Dick. 

* Give notice, most likely,” replied 
Jack, “to the different villages all down 
the road that if we are seen we are to 
be secured, if possible. They will s f op 
at every public-house, including that at 
which our horses are ; but as they will 
mention two men and not two horses, 
they will get no news of us, I think ; 
and our best plan is to let them get a 
good quarter of an hour’s s f art of us 
now.” 

“ Be it so, Jack. It’s a rest at the 
same time. If you are at all comfortably 
situated. Are vou so 

m 

,fc Oh, yes ! yes! But this is not the 
sort of thing that vou are accustomed 
to, Dick.” 

“Why, no, I can’t say it is; but 
variety, you know, Jack, is charming.” 

Jack shook bis head. 

“ Not this sort of variety. A suc¬ 
cession of pleasures may be delightful 
enough, but a succession of risks, such 
as have fallen to our share lately, I must 
confess I don’t exactly like so well. 
We have fallen upon cruel times, Tur¬ 
pin.” 

“ We have, so tar as poor Claude is 
concerned; but if he were with us I 
should not much mind our present situa¬ 
tion.” 

“ Oh, but it i3 a dreadful thing, Dick 
Turpin, when you come to consider that 
here we are, like a couple of E>aus—all 
men’s hands are lifted against us, and 
our ha#ds are lifted against all men ! 
Here we are in our native country, out¬ 
casts and wanderers upon the face of 
the earth—hunted like wild beasts from 


town to country, and from country to 
town—a price put upon our heads, and 
our deaths considered not only a lawful 
act but a pub’ic benefit. This is adrcad 
ful state of things, is it not?” 

“ Sixteen stringed Jack,” said Dick, 
“ allow me to advise you to leave the 
profession, and to go into the church, 
i have heard of many a fellow who has 
tried the road, and found he did not 
get on there, and then gone, by a divine 
call, of course, to be a parson. Why 
should you not leave the road, now, and 
take to the pulpit ?” 

“ Ah, I see that you will not attend 
to me.” 

“ Jack, I know, and you know, too 
that we cannot be no other than 
what we are. Society won't own us. 
Jack. If we were to offtr ourselves to 
the community at large, all that we 
should get for our repentance, and our 
wish to amend our ways, would Le 
a halter.” 

“True. That is true.” 

“ And, therefore, Jack, do not let us 
waste our time in vain regrets. We are 
what we are, so such we must remain. 
So, now, my dear fellow, let us get on 
and secure our two good steeds. We 
will go upon Blackheath and Shooter’s 
Hill to-night; and it will be a bad thing 
if between us we cannot get some good 
booty. We must pay our friend the 
watchman of the inn in the Old Bailey 
a part of his debt, if we cannot con¬ 
veniently let him have all of it. Come 
on.” 

“ I am ready,” said Jack. “ Come 
on, then. There is truth in what-you 
say, Dick.” 


! CHAPTER CCLXXXIX. 

j 

TAKES A GLANCE AT THE AFFAIRS IN 
NEWGATE. 

They found, as they had anticipated, 
that there was a back entrance from the 
open country to the inn at which they 
had left their horses; and as they were i 
instantly recognised by the ostler, they 
had no diffic»-ltv in substantiating their 
claim to their oteeds. 

“ We came across the fields,” said 
Dick, as he saw the man look with 
some surprise at the condition of their j 
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clothing, which, to tell the truth, had ! 
suffered not a little in their headlong 
route. We came across the fields, but 
we scarcely found the meadows dry ; 
enough/’ 

“No, sir/’ said the man, “there’s 
been a deal of rain, and they won’t be 
dry for some time, I take it. Fil get a 
brush from the house, sir, and rub you 
down a bit,” 

“ No, thank you. Just 'get out the 
horses, and we will be off.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

The horses were brought out, but 
Jack kept a good eye upon the road, as 
he could not exactly take upon himself 
to say if all the officers had ridden past 
or not, although a party of them had 
done so. Dick paid the ostler liberally, ' 
hut not to such an amount as to create 
any surprise that he came by his money 
too easily, and they both mounted. 

“You’d better look out on the road, 
gentlemen,” said the ostler, f: for they 
do say as there’s a couple o’highway- 
men on it.” 

“ Indeed ! Who says so ?” 

« Why, the officers have been here, 
vou see, and they says so, and I thought 
1 had better tell you of it in case you 
happened to see anybody on the road 
that looked like ’em.” 

“Thank you. Good-day.” 

The ostler touched his seal-skin cap, 
and then Dick and Jack rode out of the 
inn-yard into the open road in the most 
independent-looking manner in all the 
world. If they had been magistrates 
of the country they could not possibly 
have looked more cool and self-pos¬ 
sessed. 

“Jack,” said Dick, “does that fel¬ 
low suspect us ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You really think he does ?” 

“ I saw it in his eyes, Dick. I can¬ 
not take upon myself to say whether he 
means to do anything or not contingent 
upon his suspicions, but that he does 
think we may be the two highwaymen 
he spoke of is certain enough.” 

“ Confound him!” 

“ Nay, we ouaht not to confound him 
till we know whether he is inclined to 
be an enemy or not tc us. Recollect 
that he mLht have detained the horses.” 

“ True; he might have done so; but 
as we have got them, I rather recom- I 

I__o __ 


mend a good canter, or perhaps a gal¬ 
lop.” 

“ Fair and softly, Dick. We will get 
out of the high road as quick as we can ; 
that will be one good job done. Ah 1” 

“ What’s the matter, Jack?” 

“ Look!” 

Jack did look, and about twenty yards 
in front of him he saw a man on horseback 
with a cutlass by his side, and holsters 
to his saddle, and, altogether, a most 
mounted police-officer-like ‘look about 
him. 

“ What’s to be done r” whispered 
Jack. 

“ Put a bold face upon it, and ride 
up to him.” 

Dick did so, and bolting up to the 
man, he said, in a voice as though, he 
were very angry about something— 

“ Do you belong to the police ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I do,” said the man. 

“ Well, I only wish you were in the 
fields at the back of rav house, instead 
of being on the road here. YT>u see this 
horse that I am riding ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, I very nearly had him stolen' 
only a quarter of an hour ago from my 
paddock, at the back of Swains-lane ta 
the north, by a couple of men, who 
were skulking about there for no good. 
They ran off when I called my ser¬ 
vants.” 

“Two men, sir—on foot ?” 

“On foot, of course; but they did 
not seem inclined to be on foot for one 
moment longer than it would take them 
to steal a horse.” 

“ St,” cried the officer, “ can you 
tell me which way they went ?” 

“Yes. Towards Hampstead, as fast 
as they couM.” 

“ Hang me, if I didn’t think they 
would go that way, only Mr. Godfrey 
would not have it. Thank you, sir, for 
your information. The two men, sir, 
are notorious highwaymen that we are 
upon the look-out for. Good-day, sir.” 

With this, the officer, who was com- 
pletely taken in by the bold, angry, and 
off-handed manner in which Dick Tur¬ 
pin had spoken, clapped spurs to his 
iiorse, and galloped in the direction of 
Plighgate, to give the news tfrat he 
thought he had now got of the fugi¬ 
tives. 

“That will do,” said Dick 
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“ Yes,” replied Jack, “ I think it will. 
I could no more have faced the fellow 
in such a way, and looked so cool and 
collected while I spoke to him, than I 
could have flown,” 

“Oh, Jack, extraordinary emergencies 
have to be met by extraordinary means, 
and there was no other way of disarm¬ 
ing this great danger but by looking it 
steadily in the face.” 

“ Which,” added Jack, “is the way 
to disarm and to vanquish most great 
dangers, as well as small ones, it peo¬ 
ple could but be brought to think so.” 

Dick nodded, as an acquiescence to 
the truth of this proposition, and then 
they went on for about a mile at a rate 
which precluded the possibility of fur¬ 
ther conversation. 

It was no easy thing to find direct 
routes to the neighbourhood they wanted 
to go to from such a very opposite end 
of the suburbs of London as they were 
now at. It was a long stretch to get 
to Blackheath from the neighbourhood 
of Finchley. There was the absolu’e 
necessity of crossing the Thames some* 
where or another; and, beyond the fact 
that they did not think either London 
Bridge or Blackfriars at all safe for this 
purpose, they had no very distinct idea 
of which way they ought to go. 

After about a mile further, they kept 
down a turning to the left, which, at all 
events, they thought was the best way 
they could then go ; and Jack called 
out to Dick, saying— 

“Have you decided upon our route, 
Turpin ?” 

“Troth! no! I have not. Have 

vou V* 

¥ ^ 

“ \\ ell, of course, I have not decided, 
because that is for vou to do. as well as 

w * 

for me ; but what do you say to getting 
across the country, now, westward to 
the Edgeware Road, and then skirting 
the parks, and getting boldly over the 
bridge at Westminster ? If we, after 
that—admitting that we get so far in 
safety—keep to the left, we must come 
out about the Old Kent Road, and then 
all is easy/’ 

“That will do, Jack. Be it so. I 
was just thinking what bridge would be 
the best, but now you mention West¬ 
minster, I cannot but believe that it 
will be the safest for us.” 

“ The distance, too, Dick, will not be 


quite so great as it might look, consi¬ 
dering where we now are, and where it 
is we want to go to.” 

“ Certainly not. That will do. Jack, 
nicely. How far, now, should you say, 
at a rough guess, is it. to Blackheath, 
from this present spot?” 

“ It wilKbe but a rough guess, Dick; 
but talking of it in that way, and not at 
all pledging myself to accuracy as re¬ 
gards a mile or two, or, perhaps, three, 
I should say it is thirteen miles,” 

Dick nodded. 

“Ah! Jack!” he said, “you know 
the country round about London pretty 
well. I do think.” 

“Tolerably,” said Jack. 

It was no part of the policy of the 
confederates to seek any adventures in 
the day-time. There was already too 
much racket about them, and too much 
excitement in the public mind concern¬ 
ing them and their doings, for them to 
run more risks by any attempted ex¬ 
ercise of what they considered to be 

• 

their professional calling on the road, 
as they went along. They thought, 
and no doubt, upon good grounds, that 
the impression would still be, both on 
the part of the officers, and the part of 
the public, that they were hanging about 
the northern suburbs of the metropolis, 
and so, their sudden appearance at 
Blackheath would be totally unlooked 
for, and they would be able to make, 
probably, a good night’s work of it in 
that locality. 

How far this calculation was correct 
or not, time, and a very short time, too, 
will now show to the reader. 

The Edgeware Road was gained by 
traversing one of those ~Iong shady 
green bines that lie between it and the 
Great North Road from London, and 
which in the summer time have such a 
delicate freshness and thorougly country 
aspect about them, that it is marvellous 
they are not. better known to the pale 
and dust-covered inhabitants ofLondon. 
But the fact is, that when a cockney 
and his family goes a short distance into 
what he calls the country, it is always 
upon some high road, until he comes to 
a public-house, and there he sits him 
down over his glass until it is time for 
him to wend his way back again to the 
pent-up, confined place of his home 
again. The pleasant out-of-the-way 
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spots—the cool Janes^-lhe verdant 
meadows, are as much unknown to the 
genuine Londoner as though they were 
a thousand miles away from him, in¬ 
stead of almost at his very door. 

But this is a digression. Dick Turpin 
and Jack of the sixteen-strings soon 
left the Edgeware Road behind them, 
afid made their way down Park Lane 

without anv molestation, after which 
¥ * _ 

they got through a portion of Pimlico, 
and fairly emerged close to West¬ 
minster Abbey and within sight of 
Westminster Bridge. j 

They could but feel now that they 
were, as regarded their personal safety, 
in rather a dangerous locality for West¬ 
minster was better protected by the 
police than any other locality, of Lon¬ 
don, on account of the number of per¬ 
sons of importance connected with the 
government, who resided within its 
limits. Still the danger was lhat of a few 
fleeting minutes, for when once the 
bridge should be crossed they would be in 
adifferent region—for squalid and dirty 
as the other side of the water is now, 
it was pretty, and cleanliness and beauty 
itself, in comparison with what it was 
a hundred years ago. 

ce Now/’ said Dick, as they cantered 
towards the bridge, “ if any officer of 
the police should happen to see and re¬ 
cognise your face or mine, it would be 
a capital morning’s work for him.” 

‘“It would, indeed, unless I thought 
proper to reward him for his cleverness ] 
and interference with a bullet.” 

Dick laughed. 

“I don’t know, Jack, but that such 

a thing would ^ serve the fellow right, 

and I should feel mvself inclined to add 

¥ 

to the reward by giving him another.” 

They ?. reached the bridge, however, 
and no one favoured them with more 
than a mere passing glance, so that their 
progress might be said to be exceed¬ 
ingly satisfactory indeed, so far ; and 
so the moment they had cossed it and 
were in the old, dirty, and squalid road 
On the other side, Jack drew a long 
* breath, as he said— 

Welcome to all the misery, and the 
squalor and the dirt of over the water. 
We are a hundred times safer here than' 
we were on the other side of the bridge.” 

“ l think we are. Jack, and now I 
have good hopes’that we shall see 


Blackheath to-night, and feel something 
like the feelings of old times stealing 
over us.” 

“ Ah, if Claude were but with us !” 

“Yes, that is a damper indeed. 
Jack.” 

fC It is. I do not wish to give way 
to superstition, but with a shudder I 
feel as if a something whispered to 
me that his doom is sealed.” 

“ What mean you ?” 

“I think lhat his time has come. 
Dick.” 

“jYhat! For death?” 

<e Ay, Dick, for death! I wish I 
did not think it, but I do in spite of 
myself. The shadow of a dreadful 
fate for Claude Duval seems to be rest¬ 
ing upon my heart, and I cannot shake 
it off.” 

“ But you must shake it off. Jack/* 
Alas, I cannot l” 

“Then it will be your master, and it 
will have one injurious effect which you 
do not calculate upon, if you do not rid 
yourself of it.” 

“ What is that, Dick V 9 

“It will paralyse your energies so 
that, taking all your attempts to be use¬ 
less, you will fail in everything that you 
try for the benefit of Claude Duval.” 

“Oh, no—no, it will not have that 
effect, Dick, for I will die for him if it 
be requisite ; and ; indeed, I have often 
wished that when his career ended, mine 
should do so likewise.” 

“ I could heartily scold you, Jack, 
for giving way to such gloom, but I 
will not. Come on at a good canter 
now, and I’ll warrant that if the moon 
peeps down upon you on Blackheath 
to-night, and if we have*'anything in 
the shape of good fortune, you will be 
in quite a different frame of, mind.” 

“ I hope I shall, Dick ” # 

ft I know you will; !/This is the pace 
to go at. How the folks look at us f 
Jack, as we pelt along ;, we are creating 
what may be called a sensation. Mind 
that pig, Jack.’ 4 . 

Jack had very nearly ridden over a 
pig who was basking, if we may be 
allowed the term, in the kennel; with 
a depth of about six inches of very 
luxurious mud about him. 

Jack, however, did not ride over the 
pig, but jumped over that obese and 
aldermanrlike individual, and they 
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paced their way till they got into the 
Old Kent Road, and then at a more 
moderate pace they entered Greenwich, 
having done the distance from Finch¬ 
ley, which was rather more than 
thirteen miles that Jack had estimated 
it at, in the space of an hour and ten 
minutes. 

“ Pretty good going,’* said Dick, as 
they trotted through the town. 

“Where shall we put up till night, 
Dick ?’* 

“ Let us ride on to El’ham. It is a 
quiet, hum-drum sort of place, where 
you don’t see a stranger above once a 
Week. I think a man might go there 
and not be found out by his friends or 
by his creditors, if he were to remain 
there for twenty years. I am confident 
that he might stay until time had made 
a sufficient alteration in his appearance 
for him to pass as somebody else in the 
world.” 


CHAPTER CCXC. 

A NIGHT SCENE UPON BLACKHEATH 
AND SHOOTER’S HELL. 

The horses were not distressed by 
the ride from Finchley to Biackheath, 
And then oo to the village of Eltham, 
but both Jack ana Dick knew how very 
desirable it was to rest horses some 
time before they showed distress, so 
they alighted at the most creditable- 
looking inn in Eltham, after being well 
stared at by everybody in the village. 

ie Dinner/* said Dick, “ and the best 
of everything, and plenty of it, for the 
cattle.’* 

This was an order that set everybody 
upon the stir at the inn, for the last 
gentleman that had been there had 
only had bread and cheese and half-a- 
pint of ale, and that was five weeks 
ago. 

“ A lively place this, landlord,’* said 
Dick, as he sat down with Jack in the 
well-sanded old parlour of the inn. 

“ Oh, very, sir/* said the landlord, 
making a hideous grin. However 
lively, sir, you may call it, we have had 
a good deal to think of lately.*'. 

“ Indeed V 

“ Yes, gentlemen.- The pump has 
been out of order, and Mrs. Brown, 
who keeps the mangle of Eltham, has 


lost a hen, she says ; therefore, with 
two such incidents, the public mind of 
Eltham, you see, sir, cannot exactly be 
brought to a state of stagnation/* 

« “ I should think not.” 

The landlord made his bow and 
exit, and Jack, looking at Dick, said with 
a laugh— 

“ Is that fellow a wag ?*’ 

“Not a bit of it. This place, I 
take it, would drive any man of ordinary 
energies insane in about a week, I 
think.** 

It would me ; but is there not an 
old palace or something of the sort, 
here?** 

“ Yes. but I think we had better, do 
you know, keep quiet. It don’t want 
now but four hours or so to night, and 
the clouds are heavy, as if it wou'd 
turn out a windy, and possibly enough, 
a rainy one, so we shall be ab^e to get 
upon the heath and upon Shooter’s 
Hill early. Let us stay here, Jack, 
till we feel that it is time to go out upon 
business.** 

r ‘B q it so—and here comes the 
dinner.** 

We will now skip four hours and 
rather more by the leave of the reader, 
and behold the deep shadows of an 
unusually dark night dropping down 
upon Eltham and upon the whole 
country round about it, and wrapping 
up the bleak and bare heath as if in a 
shroud of direst black. Shooter’s 
Hill, with its mass of vegetation to the 
right of the road, and the turret of its 
imitation castle, were completely lost 
amid the darkness, and ever and anon 
the wind came in fitful gusts across 
the wide expanse of tlie heath, carrying 
upon its noiseless wings particles of 
winter belating rain about the hour of 
midnight. 

“ It is time,” said Dick, as he looked 
from the window of the snug room in 
which they were. “ It is time. Jack.” 

*' And I am ready, Dick, t'ut before 
we leave this place, let us take the 
opportunity of looking to oar pistols.” 

“ Ah, yes, well thought of.** 

A few minutes sufficed for them to 
see that their arms were all in order, 
and then Dick Turpin rang the bell 
and ordered their horses. 

“ The horses, gentlemen ?” said the 
landlord. “Oh, dear—oh, dear, it*s a 
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raining—that is to say, it’s a mizzling. 
I did think you were going to stop 
here, gentlemen. There's capital beds. 
Hem! We haven’t had anybody to 
sleep here, do you know, gentlemen, 
since last September twelvemonths.” 

“ Your beds must be well aired, 
then,” said Dick. 

“Oh, yes, sir, they are, indeed. 
We all sleep in them in regular order. 
There's the blue room, and the. green 
room, and the red room, and No; 10, 
11, and 12. Those are the bed-rooms, 
gentlemen, and we go from one to the 
other to keep them well aired for the 
gents ; and the cook, gentlemen, if 
there’s one uncommonly damp, sleeps 
in it two nights, as she is rather a 
warm kind of individual, in consequence 
of the kitchen fires, you understand.” 

“ We have no doubt about the excel¬ 
lence of your accommodation; but 
business calls us to London.” 

“Well, it you must go, gentlemen, 
you must; only I am very sorry to 
lose you, as 1 am afraid we shall be 
dull afterwards.” 

The horses were brought to the 
door, and Jack and Dick mounted, and 
rode off. The inhabitants of Eltham 
Hew to their doors and windows to 
see them go as well as they could, in 
the darkness that was over all things; 
and, no doubt, the advent of two 
s!rangers in the place who had actually 
dined there,; served these simple- 
people as food for conversation, for not 
•nly the rest of the evening, but some 
days to come. 

The heath was reached; and then Dick 
and Jack drew rein, and tried to look 
about them. How bleak, and how 
black and dim the place was! They 
might, f#r ah that they could see, have 
been in the midst of some uninhabited 
region of vast extent, where neither 
bird nor beast had a home. 

“Now, Jack,” said Dick, “this is 
the sort of nighc upon which professional 
gentlemen such as you and I may cry 
'-■Stand!* to a man in; and as we 
want money, we must get it in our old 
way herb. Where shall we post our¬ 
selves ?* 

" On the commencement of the as¬ 
cent of Shooter's Hill Road.** 

"Be it so. This is the direction, I 
think. Come on.” ‘ 


We must now premise that the snug 
villas and the rows of houses that skirt 
Blackheath now had no sort of existence 
at the period of the life of Gentleman 
Jack. The heath was nothing but a 
wide expanse of open country, and 
although * several roads . were made 
across its expanse, it was about as 
rude and uncouth a looking region to 
be near a great city as could be well 
conceived. *• * - 4 * ! * • 

Blackheath had been famous, some 
years before that period,- for a number 
of daring robberies" that had taken 
place upon it, and in its immediate 
neighbourhood; but by the death of 
the perpetrator of them, who had been 
shot one night by a Colonel Standish, 
who resided at Lewisham, they had 
been arrested, and since then the heath 
had not" been popular among the 
knights of the road. The present visit of 
Dick Turpin and Jack, however, pro¬ 
mised to have the effect of raisings its 
reputation a little. 

Jt was only by guess that they could 
at all make their way to Shooter’s Hill, 
for see they could not, and there was 
every probability of their going out of 
the right track, which, in fact, they 
did to a limited extent to the left; but 
they regaiaed it again, owing to striking 
upon the road, itself, which wound 
around Greenwich Park, aud over the 
heath, and then right up the hill. 

“We are right now,” said Jack. 
" The road is here.” * * < 

“How far will you go upon it?’ 3 
' "I think just to the cammencement 
of the rise, for there either horsemen or 
carriages aie compelled to slacken their 
pace; so it will be a good opportunity 
for us to step forward and lighten their 
purses a little.” 

“ Quite philanthropical, too," said 
Dick, “ for they will be able to ascend 
the hill all the better.” 

“ To be sure they will; and here we 
are. X ean feel, as well as slightly see,' 
that we are upon the rise of the hill. 
And now, Dick, I don’t caie how soon 
we make a little cash.” 

“ How cold I am f ’ said Jack. 

“ It is what poor Claude used to 
call a shuddery night. Jack.” 

“Yes—yes. I recollect the expres¬ 
sion. He has often used it.” 

As Jack spoke, they heard the tramp 
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of footsteps approaching;, and they were both silent i > a moment. They 
had taken their stati n upon what horsemen anil carp a e urivers would 
call the near side of the road—that is, to the side ntx 10 Greenwich, so that 
they could come out from the deep shadow of the dump ot trees close to 
which thev were at a moment’s notice, i; it were requisite so to do. ihe 
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nerson who’vas approaching came on at a quick pace and there was 
of hurry ab ot the walk whh h led Dick and Jack both to suspec, 
mio-ht have som-r thing about him worth the taking. 

° Halt!” cried Dick. 

'< Ah ! who is that ?” said the traveller. 
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** Resistance is in vain/’ said Dick. “ Your money is what we want. You 
are now covered by a pistol, and if you are indiscreet, you are a dead man.” 

“1 have no money—indeed, I have none worth the taking. JL few shil¬ 
lings, perhaps, are all that I have about me/' 

(< We don’t know that.” 

“ But I assure you it is a fact. Now, if you want to stop any one with 
money, there is Mr. Croke coming in his chariot. He lives a little way over 
the heath. He is a rich man, and a lawyer, and he is too old, too, to Show 
you the light pair of heels that I can ; and so good-night.” 

With these words the man scampered off at such a rate, that, in the darkness, 1 
all pursuit was quite out of the question. 

“Not a very good beginning,” said Jack. '‘Which way did he go ?” 

“Up the hill. But what odd sort of light is that upon the heath. Jack? 
There is a something coming through the darkness. It looks like some great 
animal with two flaming eyes.” 

€t Why, Dick, what are you talking about ? It is a carriage, I tell you, 
and those are the lights. We can see them, but not the vehicle. I wonder 
if that fellow told us the truth when he said somebody worth the stopping 
was coming?” 

“ I should not wonder. Keep quiet.” 

From out of the gloom some distance now before them, emerged a man on 
horseback; and, as Dick and Jack had calculated upon every one driving up 
gently to about that spot, he slackened the speed of his horse, and, in fact, 
reduced it to a walk. 

Dick made his steed give a bound that brought him right in the path of 
the horseman, and by good fortune and accident rather than that he saw to.do- 
it, he got hold of the bridleof his horse, as he cried— 

‘'Stand, or you are a dead man! Your money, sir, quickly!” 

“ Oh, have mercy upon me!” cried the horseman, “ Help!—Oh, mercy ! 
Don’t kill me!” 

“ Your life is not worth a minute’s purchase if you don’t be quiet,” added' 
Dick; “ and if you do, it is as safe as if you were in your own bed. Your 
money, sir!” : * 

‘'Yes—yes, good Mr. a—a—Highwayman—yes, if you please. I haven’t hut 
twenty pounds or so with me; but if you will spare ray life, you shall have 
them.” 

“ Quick—quick !” 

' £ Yes, sir—oh, dear, yes. There is my purse, sir, if you please. Will yoube 
so good as to let me go now?” 

“ Who are you ?" 

“ Augustus, sir, if you please.” 

" Augustus who ? You have some other name than that, I presume.” 

'‘Yes, sir. Augustus Croke, and that's the old man, I mean my father,, 
who is coming in the carriage, sir, if you please.” 

If Indeed ? What is he r” 

tl A lawyer, good sir, and he’s got his cash-box from the office with 

him.’’ . . . „ 

“Very good. Now, Mr. Augustus, you reside just over the hill ?” 

“ We do, sir,” said the trembling Augustus. 

“Then I can inform you that there are no less than twenty of us, and all 
well armed, and we have made a determination to cut the throats of the- 
whole family, if we don’t get the cash-box that your father has with him. If we- 
- do, no one will be in the s'ightest degree hurt. Now, with that knowledge, 

1 you see, that your best way is to prevent bloodshed, and to ride home and say 
nothing.” 

“Yes, gentlemen — oh, dear yes. Besides, what s a cash-box to ones 
f life? and father can easily swindle somebody out of as much again dear me, I 
mean, put it into somebody’s bill of costs in the regular way.” 
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•'Never mind, Mr. Augustus; you used the proper word at the first. 
Swindle will do. Now go on.” 

" 1 heartily thank you, sir.” 

Augustus, finding himself at liberty to proceed, did so at once, leaving the 
old man, as he called him, to take the consequences of a collision with the 
highwaymen, and only regardful of his own safety in the matter. If fathers 
show to their sons that quile and roguery are the mere characteristics of 
their proceedings, what kind of feeling can they expect their sons to have ? 

“ Will that fellow really ride home and say nothing?” said Jack. 

: "To be sure. Selfishness is the badge of all the tribe, Jack. But here comes 
the carriage of this Mr. Croke, and it may be that in the cash-box which has 
been so kindly mentioned by the young gentleman, we may find enough to make 
this little expedition quite worth our wiiile. Is it lighter. Jack 

“In good troth it is. The mist is going, and the morning is coming. We 
shall have a dine night upon the old heath yet." 

“ We shall, indeed. Why, the fog grows whiter, and even now *1 can see the 
trees on the other side of the road quite plainly. Look, too, how the white 
mist rolls away in huge clouds. Ah, there is the morn." 

"The beautiful morn,” said Jack. 

At the moment that they spoke, the bright sparkling silver edge of the 
moon—it was nearly a full one, too—peeped up from the horizon, and cast a 
long streak of light over the heath. The night mists, like a routed army, 
began to dissipate quickly, and particles of blue sky, with twinkling stars in 
them, began to peep down upon the earth. 

“This is not exactly a highwayman’s night,” said Dick. 

“ No, but it is a beautiful on? ; and there comes the carriage—you can now 
see it quite plainly—it will be here in three or four minutes now. It is to be 
hoped that this Mr. Croke, the lawyer, will have something worth the taking m 
the cash box, that his son Augustus has spoken of." 

“ Yes, enough I hope to let us pay our friend the inn watchman, who will' 
be waiting for as at twelve o’clock by the park gate yonder, and enough after 
that to spare for the exigencies of poor Claude." 

u If not, Dick, we must still take toll here, upon the side of Shooter’s Hill, until 
we do get enough.” 

It was astonishing to notice now how rapidly the moon rose, and what 
an effect it produced upon the whole landscape, as it showed its bright silver 
face to this half of the great world. The air became purer and clearer. A 
few floating white-tipped clouds alone remained of all the thick vapours that 
had hidden the face of nature, and the trees, and the heath, and the 
hill showed sharply and clearly in the light. j 


CHAPTER CCXCI. 

THE INN-PORTER WANTS TO MAKE A FORTUNE RATHER TOO SOON. 

• 

It was with a heavy heart that Jack now listened to the sound of the rapidly 
approaching carriage wheels which announced that the lawyer was nearly 
on the spot where he and Dick were in waiting for him. Poor Jack was be¬ 
ginning to feel that his day was past, and that his career on the road was 
really over. 

And yet, who had been more daring than he in the time gone past ? Who 
had, with the wild and reckless generosity of an unselfish heart, done more good 
and less harm than he had, at a time when an adventure was only the more 
acceptable to him, the more perilous it proved to be ? 

But all that had been in the time before poor Jack had gone through the 
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sea of horrors that had encompassed him, before his execution, the awful pro¬ 
tractions of which, and his resuscitation, the reader is well acquainted with, 
since they have been narrated in the veritable pages of this narrative some time 
since. Those events had broken the spirit of the man, and had induced a 


nervousness that would stay by him until the grave should close over his hopes, 
his affections, and his fears. 

After all, Jack was to be pitied, much as we, of course, must condemn his 
mo le of life. 

The spot upon which the confederates had chosen to wait for the coming of the 
lawyers carriage, was, as we have before intimated, a little upon the rise of the 
hill, so that the vehicle came but slowly towards them, owing to the necessity 
of slackening the speed of the horses up that steep ascent. 

This was a great advantage to both Dick and Jack, and they were too old 
stagers on the road not to see it in that light, and to take every advantage of it. 

The plan of operation of stopping a carriage when there were two men to dc 
it was very simple, but very effective ; one would go to the horses 3 heads, and 
threaten the coachman with death if he did not keep the animals quiet, while 
the other would pay his polite attentions to the occupants of the beleaguered 
vehicle, 

** Now, Jack, you keep the coachman in check, 3 ’ said Dick, “and 1 will speak 
to the lawyer. 33 

“Very good, Dick. 33 

The bright moonlight shot through an opening between a chestnut tree and a 
tall poplar, making a complete path of light across the road, and just as the 
carriage came upon that spot, Jack dashed out from his hiding place and seized 
the horse next to him by the rein, while, pointing a pistol at the coachman, he 
cried out— 

" Another step, and you are a dead man 1” 

The coachman dropped his whip in a moment, and sat looking as if the eyes 
of the highwayman, by their steady glare at him, had turned him at once to 
6tone. 

Now was Dick’s turn, and hs was at the door of the carriage on the near side 
in an instant. The glass was up, but with a touch Dick let it down, and resting 
the barrel of a large pistol upon ihe ledge of the little casement, he said— 

• ‘‘Now, Mr. Cioke, it is not your money or your life, but it is your money* 
without your life or with it, whichever you choose.’ 3 

“Thieves! 3 ’ cried the lawyer. 

“ Oh, no, Mr. Croke. There is but one thief here, and that is sure lo be you,, 
for you are a lawyer. I am the toll keeper.” 

u The—the toll ! What toll r 33 

<c One that is levied by me upon rich rogues. So, be quick, or I will put half 
an ounce of lead into your brains.” 

“ Oh, spare him!” said a female voice. 

“Nonsense !’ 3 said Dick. “Spare a lawyer? Ha! That is a good idea. 
But as I never take even the liie of a reptile without the necessity for so doing, 
why, I can afford to let you off this once.’ 3 

“I won 3 t be robbed, 33 said the lawyer. (i l never was robbed, and 1 won 3 t be' 
robbed by any man. This proceeding is conti ary to all law, and I don’t intend 
to put up with it. 33 

u Oh, you don't ?’ 3 

“ No, sir, I don’t; and rather than be robbed, I will wait here until assistance 
comes up, and I will have you apprehended, and appear against you at the Old 
Bailey. I can identify you, I am certain. 33 

“ Verv good, 33 said Dick, quite calmly. “ It is the cash-box I want, that is 

all. 33 

“ The devil !” said the lawyer. “ Who told you of that ? 3 ’ 

“Augustus. 33 

‘ My Augustus ? 33 
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“ I presume so. I ana only too happy in the consciousness that he is not 
rear; so, Mr. Croke, I give you now about half a minute to decide whether you 
will trouble me to rifle your dead body, or give me up freely from your living 
one what I want.” 

“ You will come to the gallows.” 

“ Very likely; and you to a worse place than that, although you may die in a 
feather bed. You are pretty well known here, Mr. Croke, and as the half¬ 
minute is past, why —” Here Dick cocked the pistol, and before he could say 
another word, the lawyer handed him out a small canvas bag, saying— 

i 

“ This is the whole of the money I have about me. It is a good sum, and I 
| think you ought to feel satisfied with it.” 

“Perhaps I may ; but, by the light of the moon, I can see some papers there 
upon the carriage seat. What are they ?” 

“ Only seme bonds, and bills, and promissory notes of no use to any one in the 
way of money, I assure you ” 

“ Never mind/' said Dick, as he reached his hand into the coach and took out 
the bundle of papers, “ I will look them over at my leisure, and if they are no 
use, I will return them to you.” 

“ Oh, no—no. Don’t take them.” 

** I have them.” 

Something fell on to the road at Dick's feet from the papers, and upon looking 
down he saw that it was a watch, which the lawyer bad slipped in there for 
safety. 

“ Is it a good one?” said Dick, 

No better,” groaned Croke. 

Dick sprang off his horse to pick up the watch, but just as he was rising with 
it in his hand, he heard the lawyer say— 

“ Take that,” and at the same moment the report of a pocket pistol struck 
upon his ears, and his hat was struck from his head. 

The first suspicion of Dick was, that he must be shot, considering the very 
small distance he was from Mr. Croke; and, indeed, if the lawyer had aimed at 
him anywhere but on the bead he could not possibly have avoided hitting him; 
but, as it was, he missed him by a hair’s breadth, and the bullet merely blew his 
hat off his head. 

£ ' Thank you,” said Dick. 

“ Murder! help !” shouted the attorney, now, for having fired at the highway- * 
man and missed him, he made quite certain that his own death would follow, as 
a matter of revenge. Dick fancied that these shouts would bring some one to 
the spot, so he opened the coach-door hurriedly, and seized the lawyer by the 
throat ana dragged him into the road. Some female who was in the carriage 
was lying fainting at the bottom of it, so that the clamour she would have, no 
doubt, added to the scene was, very happily, so far as Dick Turpin was concerned, 
spared, and he only had to deal with Mr. Croke. 

“ Hilloa!” cried Jack. “ How do you get on, Dick?’ 

“ All right.” 

u I heard a shot.” 

“ Yes, it was at me; but I have had my old luck, and it has missed me.” , 

“ Thank the fates for that,” said Jack. 

Mr. Croke was held by far too tightly by the throat by Dick to be 
able to do anything but make an odd gurgling kind of noise, more indicative 
of the difficulty of breathing than anything else ; but he did manage to get upon 
his knees, for he thought that his last hour was surely come. 

It was at this moment, when Dick hardly knew what to do with the man 
whom he did not -wish to kill, that. Jack again spoke. 

“ Philistines, Dick,” he said. “ Down the hill they come.” 

This was quite a sufficient signal to Turpin of approaching danger ; and 
upon the impulse of the moment, he flung the lawyer to the side of the road 
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binder the trees, and hearing a loud splash, he felt quite satisfied that he 
was in a ditch. 

€t Off and away/' he then cried. " Come on, Jack.” 

Dick was mounted again in a moment, and, indeed, it was quite a beautiful 
thing to see how his horse had stood, amid all the confusion, as firm and 
quiet as a rock, waiting for him, and watching him as though the creature 
had a knowledge of what was going on, and felt a warm interest in the 
result. 

They both now, although the time had so nearly arrived for them to 
meet the inn* porter at the gate of the park, made their way towards Eltham 
across the heath, intending to make a round to get to their destination. 

They had, no doubt, but the lawyer would not be so bad but that he would 
be able to tell those who were approaching down the hill which way the high way- 
men had gone. 

“Jack,” he said, "who is coming, do you know V* 

“ About half a dozen mounted men, I should say,” replied Jack, "judging 
from the sound of the horses' feet.” 

" Ah, indeed ! Then it was time to go.” 

" Why, yes; a general fight is not the thing exactly that suits us, you know, 
Dick. But what success did you have with the lawyer ?” 

* e As good as could possibly be expected. I have a small bag of gold, I think, \\ 
and l have taken a mass of papers from him.” 

(C Of what use are they V s ! 

"They may be of use to some poor devil or another. At our leisure, Jack, 
we will look over them, and possibly we may be doing the greatest favour to 
some one by destroying them. He said in his terror—and when a lawyer 
is thoroughly frightened, he speaks sometimes the truth—that they were bills 
and bonds, and such like documents.” \ 

'‘Then, let us destroy them all.” • 1 

“ No, we will hide them somewhere. What trees are those before us, Jack ?” 

“ They belong to what is called the Manor House Estate, and they show us 
that we have crossed the heath. If you want to hide the packet of papers, it is 
easy enough to do so in one of these trees.” 

c ‘ A good thought. It shall be done.” 1 

The trees of which Jack had spoken belonged to a kind of wilderness that 
shielded an estate called the Manor House, that was upon the skirts of the ’ 
heath. The wilderness was not at all enclosed in any way; so that our adven- • 
turers had no difficulty in darting in among them, and then they dismounted, and 
Dick climbed up a tree some short distance, with the packet of papers belonging 
to'the lawyer in his hand, and safely lodged them in a corner formed by several 
branches, so that they could not fall. 

“ That will do,” he said; u and now, I think, as there are no signs of pursuit, 
that we may as well get round to the park gate, for I should not at all like to 
break faith with the inn-porter.” 

* s Heaven send that he keeps faith with us,” said Jack. 

"Don’t doubt it. He would be a fool and a villain both not to do so. What 
could he gain by acting otherwise?” \ 

“ I don’t know,” said Jack. " He might think it was more to his interest to 
take the reward offered to him by the authorities for putting them in the way ) 
of our capture, than to keep faith with us, Dick. Mind you, I don’t say that I 
have anv special reason to doubt the fellow; but, still, he might do so.” 

“ Then, Jack, we will be doubly cautious. Have you any of your phosphor¬ 
ous matches with you ? I want to see what is in the bag that the lawyer 
handed to me from the coach.” » 

" Oh, yes, Dick, I can throw a light upon the subject.” 

In a minute or two Jack had one of the little matches alight, and then Dick, 
rapidly counting the concents of the bag, found about one hundred and twenty 
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guineas, besides some half-guineas wrapped up in paper, and separate in that 
manner from the whole ones. 

“This will do,” he said. “I will pay our friend, the inn-porter, and then. 
Jack, our whole energies must be directed to poor Claude/’ 

tC Alas ! you may well call him poor Claude. Now, I am afraid, Dick, that 
he will never look upon the moonlight again/' 

“ Don’t despair, Jack. If you do, it will paralyse our efforts to aid him. 
Come at once to the park-gate, and let us settle that little business, and then all 
our thoughts belong to Claude/ 1 


J CHAPTER CCXC1I. 

I 

THE PERIL OF JA€R AND DICK IS VERY GREAT INDEED. 

i 

It was quite impossible that any night could be more possibly lovely than 
| that which now showed itself upon Blackheath upon the occasion of the visit of 
| Jack and Dick. The few fleecy clouds that had been at intervals sweeping over 
the face of the moon had entirely disappeared, and there was the beautiful calm¬ 
looking luminary of the night sailing in a sea of azure of such a hue as is seldom 
* seen in our climate. 

It was a night upon which to dream of the past—upon which we might look 
with the radiance of hope upon the future—a night upon which the evil passions 
V of human nature one would expect would cower from the presence of the soft 
r and innocent-looking beauties of nature, and not show themselves till.darker 
/ influences pervaded the material world. 

Jack was very much affected, as he always was by such nights, and as he 
i looked up at the moon, and the pale ray that fell upon his face robbed it of the 
little colour he had, he said— 

Dick, do you think you would like to go there 2” 

“ Go where ?’* 

Jack pointed to the moon. 

“ Are you mad, Jack ? What the deuce do you mean by asking a fellow if 
; he would like to go to the moon, eh ?” 

“I don’t know ; but it looks so quiet—so peaceful—and so serene, that it 
seems as if it would be a great privilege after death for the immortal part of us 
to wing its flight just through such a sky; as this to night, to yonder far won¬ 
drous world, if it be one, and there rest in peace.” 

“ Come, come. Jack, you will make yourself melancholy, as you know you 
always do, if you begin talking in that kind of way. Recollect how much we 
‘ have to do in this world yet. Recollect Claude/ 1 

“ Oh, yes, yes, we have him to cling to/ 1 

4t And recoilect poor Cicely/ 1 

“ Alas! alas 1 Why did I not die long‘—long ago 1” 

“ Because you are wanted now. Jack. That’s the only reason I can think of, 
so don’t talk of dying, I beg of you/ 1 

“ I won’t, Dick, till I have seen bow Claude fares. I should not like to die 
and’to leave him to suffer/’ 

“rNo, Jack, come what may, we will get him out of the power of the 
j Philisti nes, and so keep a good heart on it; and here we are close to the place 
of our destination. I have been thinking, Jack, that—that -* 

“That what, Dick ? Ah, you too are beginning,to think that our friend the , 
inn^porter may not be to be trusted exactly.” 

! " Wei!, perhaps,-1 have ; but yet I think it is wrong to do so. Heaven knows 

that in the course of my career f have met with much good faj.th ; although, at 
[j times, when and where I least expected it, 1 own that I have been betrayed 
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and, therefore. Jack, without doing any injustice to this man, whom we are 
-called upon, by having pledged our words, to meet, we ought to be very cautious 
how we do meet him.” 

“ You speak my sentiments, Dick, to the letter. What is the course that 
you advise ?” 

“ Nay, Jack, I was going to ask you that, you know, because I know that 
the affair has been upon your mind some time, and that you have been giving it 
some consideration, and I should not wonder at all if you have thought of 
some plan of operations that would enable us to make a little sure of what we 
are about before we run any very serious risk/’ 

“ You are right, Dick,” said Jack, with a faint smile. “ I was going to pro¬ 
pose something to you with that object, only as you had professed to have 
confidence in the man, I did not know very well how to begin it; but now I 
have no sort of difficulty, and this is what I would advise that we do. I would 
go to a part of the wall of the park over which we can easily get—for it is so 
damaged in places that there are plenty of footholds, and there I would leave the 
•houses on the outside, fastened to a stake, which we can run into the ground; 
and when we are in the park, and on foot, there will be no difficulty in making 
our way through the trees to the inner side of the gate, and so seeing, at all 
events, if any one is on the watch.” A 
‘ “ Good/ said Dick. 

“ If," continued Jack, “ there is any ambuscade, and we are to be betrayed in 
any way, of course, it will be from within the park, where any one might be 
hidden, and not on the heath-side of the door.” 

u Certainly not. There mieht be any force they chose to bring against us iu 
the park, and we no further oft it than the thickness of the doors opening to the * 
heath, and not know it. Come on, Jack, I approve of the plan, and am desirous 
to put it into instant execution.” 

Having thus wisely determined upon tvhat to do, they both dismounted, so 
that they should not be seen against the clear night sky, and they led the horses 
by a round-about route to a spot evidently to the left of the gate or door which, 
no doubt, is well known to all our readers as that which opens directly^ upon' 
the heath from the beautiful old park. 

They reached the wall m safety, and there, sure enough, they found several parts 
of it which were in a considerable state of decay. The difficulty now was to find 
a stake to which to picket the horses ; but after a time they did find one, and 
they gave the creatures just liberty enough to move about a little, but not suffi 
cient to leave the spot. 

“ Now for it,” said Jack. “ I will climb over first, as this is my plan, you 
know, Dick, and if the place is all clear, you can follow me.” 

f< As you please Jack.” 

Jack, with great care, so as not to displace any of the old bricks, and so give 
an alarm, climbed to the top of the old park wall; and then crouching down, so, 
low that he might be said to be almost lying along the top of it, he shaded his 
eyes with his Hands, and took a long look into the park. 

How sweetly the moonbeams broke among the quiet and leafy glades of that 
lovely spot at such an hour, and how calm and beautiful the green sward looked, 
tinted with its strange metallic-looking, spectral colour, from the full beams of 
the moon! 

All was still. The place looked as if it were dedicated to the very geni ol 
solitude, one could hardly imagine it possible that by any circumstances such a 
place could be the scene of crime, of frivolity, to say nothing of riot and 
•disorder. 

“ Is it all light V* whispered Dick. 

I think so/ said Jack, in a very low tone. The r e was something about the 
solitude of the place and the moonlight which would have made speaking loud 
ceem like a piece of profanity. It is strange how such spots of naturer ki their 
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solitary beauty, affect the imagination much in the same way that the dim majesty 
of some cathedra' does. 

« Come on/' said Jack, “ come on. This way that I have entered by is good. 
It is as easy as getting up a staircase/’ 

Dick was by his side in a moment, and then he took a long look into the 
park. 
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TUR 1 IX AXD .'ACK STARTLED bY THE DEElt IX GREENWICH I’-illK. 


How beautiful,” he said. “Ah, what is that?” 

What— what ?* 

The r e, moving among the tree?. Don’t you see something ? 

m 

Yes, a deer.” 


There again 
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“Are you sure it was only a deer. Jack ? Oh, yes, to be sure, there the 
creature comes out into the moonlight. It is one of the deer. How fair and 
beautiful it looks, now. Don’t you admire it. Jack r" 

“ It don't seem like anything but the spectre of a deer in the moonlight/’ 
said Jack. “I wonder, now, if that creature's line senses are cognisant of our 
presence ? Look how its head is turned now, and how it listens. Ah ! there 
it goes.’* 


I 


With a bound, the graceful creature was off in a moment, and disappeared 
among the trees. 

“I think we may safely descend/’ said Jack. u Solitude and ourselves seem 
to hold possession of the old park." • 1 

They both cautiously now descended the wall, and after taking careful note of 
the spot; so that they should be sure to find it again, they began to creep along 
close to the wall, where there was a well-defined shadow cast bv it, in the direc- 
vlou of the little gate. 


Up to this time, everything had conspired to make both Jack and Dick think 
that they were suspecting the inn-porter wrongfully, and that nothing in the ; 
shape of an enemy was within either sight or hearing; but they had not pro¬ 
ceeded very far, before they found some cause to come to a different opinion. 

It was Jack who suddenly touched Dick upon the arm, and whispered to 
him— 

“ Stoop, and listen." 

They both crouched quite close to the ground, and, indeed. Jack laid his ear ! 
to it, ana then they heard a regular tramping of feet, that could not possibly be 
mistaken, and as they listened, they felt quite conscious that it was coming 
nearer and nearer each minute. • 

“ What's that V' said Dick. . j 





i 

j 




“ Military," replied Jack. “They are coming this way, too. Ah, now-they 
pause, and all. is still—no, they coma again, but they are straggling, and each 
man is making as little noise as he can. Dick, it is you and I that they are so 
obliging as to come to meet." 

“ Not a doubt of it." 

Notwithstanding both Dick and Jack had taken all the precaution that we 
have seen they had taken, for the purpose of providing against such a contingency 
as this, it was quite evident that they had neither of them looked forward to it as 
very lively to happen, for there they were, now that they saw it had occurred, 
quite unable to think of what would be best to do. To be sure, flight was the most 
obvious thing, but their rage against the inn-porter was so great, it did not seem 
to them that anything was at ail feasible but some plan of operation that would 
suffice to visit him with the retribution that he deserved. 

Afcleast, such was their first thought in the matter. 

They drew back still further into the shade, and Dick was upon the point of 
saying something, when a low “ Kush!" from Jack detained him, and then he 
heard a footstep upon the decayed leaves under some trees close at hand, and 
a voice said— 


“ It is time they came, surely, now^* 

“ TshauicL think it was/' replied another one, “and once: or twice I fancied 
I heard ’em. Well, they may come; bull don't see why half a dozen of us 
. mightn’t have done the job quite as well/' 

“ That’s my own idea, too. 1 don’t like this mixing up of the soldiers with 
> our affairs. We are officers, and we ought to be left to take the thieves, or not 
take 'em, as we think proper; but of late, it’s nothing but—‘ Oh, let us have a 
guard of soldiers/ and then there’s sure to be a mess made of the whole affair, 
for they don't like the job, and we feel put out of sorts, and no good is done." 

i “ That’s it," said the other. <f But do you think, after all; that Turpin will be 
jj so green as to come?" 

I ” 1 do. He is just the sort of fellow tocome, if he said he would, and no\f 
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.that it’s all up with Claude Duval, he and the other will like to make all the 
friends they can i" 

“ And that other V* 

“I tell you again that it’s Sixteen-string Jack,” 

“ Yes, you tell me/* 

" It's true. He was hanged, but brought to life again. The story is well 
enough known, now, to the beaks; and if he would get out of way, and not go 
upon the road again, it’s my idea they would leave him alone.’" 

“ Oh, would they, though?—Don't you think it.” 

a They wouldn't V 9 

“ Not they. Of ail men they want to catch him, I tell you. Don’t you know 
that he robbed the Bishop of London near Fulham once, and that ever since 
then, the great folks have determined to make an end of him ?” 

‘*'Oh—ah ! That is decided.” 

“ Well, come on ; I suppose all our set is in the park by this time, along with 
that fellow from the Old Bailey, bother him, who will pocket, I suppose, all, 
if not the greater part of the rewards.” 

“ The inn-porter you mean V 9 

" Yes, confound him 1 Don’t forget our private signal, though. It’s f Keys 
and docks,’ so we shall all know each other among the trees. Come this way. I 
suppose those red coats from Tilbury are now not far off the gate.” 

The two officers passed on, and after they had gone both Jack and Dick felt 
that they had so much to think about that they were silent for some few minutes, 
although they might have spoken in an under tone to each other without any 
danger. 

It was Dick who broke that silence, 

“ Jack,” he said, “are you there V* 

“ I am, Dick. Did you hear one of them fellows say it was all up with poor 
Claude Duval ? Oh, Dick, did you hear that, or have my ears as well as my 
fears deceived me r” 

“ I did hear it, Jack, but it goes for nothing, or ought to go for nothing, with 
us. What does it come to. after all, but just to this, that the officers think they 
have him safe. You know that as soon as they get a fellow into Newgate they 
all think that his career is over ; but there’s lots of chances after that, when there 
is courage within the walls and friends without.” 

“ Heaven help him 1” said Jack. 

‘‘Well, as to that, Jack, I suppost we are not the sort of fellows to call upon 
Heaven for help, although there are worse than we who often do so.” 


. CHAPTER CCXCIIL 

EVIL FORTUNE THICKENS ABOUT CLAUDE DUVAL. 

It is time now that we turn our attention to the condition of Claude Duval 

, j i' -i i ^ 3 ^ ^ ^ cr u ^ e in the Old Bailey that had so verv unex¬ 
pectedly had the eftect of placing him in the hands of his foes. Yv r e shill soon, 

however, take up again the proceedings of Jack and Dick in the endeavours 
they made to do something for their much esteemed associate. 

The horror that came over poor Claude Duval when he found that it was 
Cicely who had fallen a victim to the scuffie that had taken place in the Old 
liadey, was such that it completely confused his intellect for a time, and the first 
return to anything like positive consciousness that he had, w-s finding 
himself in a cell in Newgate. 

HiUoa !' cried a voice. “ W hat do vou bring it in now, Master Duval, eh ? 

HOW a T> ^4-t, „ T_r?j * 
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are you r 


Better, I suppose r” 
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“Who are you ?” said Claude, faintly. 

“Timothy Maggs.” 

“ Oh/’ said Claude, “ I don’t know you.” 

“ Why, no, I don’t know how you should, seeing that we never was properly 
introduced ; but you know as you are in the stone-jug ?” 

Duval nodded. 

“ Well, I’m a watching of you." 

u Oh, indeed/ 1 said Claude again. “ You are a turnkey, I suppose ?” 

§ "No, I’m a hextra .” 

"A what?” 

u A hextra they cals me. I hangs about the stone-jug, you see, and if any of > 
the regular chaps is ill and can't come and do duty, they gets me to do it, and 
the governor, he says, * Where’s Maggs V he says ; ‘ tie’s ihe man—where's 
Maggs V he says.” 

Mr. Timothy Maggs seemed to be so delighted at the recollection of what the 
governor said, that he laughed until the tears came into his eyes, and then starting 
up, he cried out— 

“ There’s the doctor, I hear him a coming. You wouldn't go for to say that 
3 spoke to you, for my order was to wasn’t, you see.” 

"Oh, no—no,” said Claude faintly, “ I will say nothing, you may depend; 
3>ut, implore you to tell me if—” 

“ Hush ! here thev is.” 

_ m 

The door of the cell was opened, and three or four people appeared upon the 
threshold of it. The cell was so situated, ihat in daytime it was not quite dark, 
inasmuch as through the thickness of the wall there came, dose to the ceiling, 
from one of the inner courts of Newgate, a faint reflected light, which, when 
$he eye got used to it, was quite sufficient to enable any one to see any object 
m the ctil. No doubt, though, to any one coming directly from the open air 
She place would have been positively dark for a considerable time, 

Claude looked at the people who came into the cell rather listlessly, and he 
saw that one was the governor of Newgate, he knew him very well by sight 
another of them he supposed to be one of the sheriffs, and by the manner of a 
Ihird he soon found that he was the surgeon of the prison. 

“ Well, how is tlie patient ?” said the latter. 

" He’s been a looking about him,” said Mr. Timothy Maggs. 

41 Oh, indeed. Well, Duval, how arc ytm to-day ?” 

Claude shook his head. 

“ Come—come,” added the surgeon, " you are not much hurt, and you will 
soon recover from your present state.” 

“ And go comfortably out and be hung,” said the governor. 

Duval looked him keenly in the face, as he said— 

“I want an answer but to one question. I beg that some one of these who 
are here present, will have the charity to answer it truly for me.” 

"What is it?” said the sheriff. 

“ Is—is — she” -Poor Claude could get no further for a moment or two, 

and then gathering all his strength, he managed to say in a hoarse voice —" Is 
Cicely dead? That is my question.” 

There was a rapid glance passed between the governor and the surgeon, and 
then the former said— 

" Yes, she is dead ! ’ t 

Claude Duval closed his eyes, as if from that moment he would gladly shut 
out the world from all converse with him. They heard something like a low 
gasping sob, and then all was still. 

“ Gammon,” said Mr. Maggs. 

" How dare you !” cried the governor. “ You scoundrel, how dare you say 
that V 

4i Oh, dear me, sir. I only meant as it was all gammon of Claude Duval to 
'o, for t > pretend as he was * cryin?. *h v's wiH 
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“ Leave the cell F* 

“ Yes, Mr. Governor, if you like, in course I shall leave the cell. Good-day 
to you all, gentlemen. I only said gammon—gammon.” 

Timothy left the cell, and then the sheriff, taming to the surgeon, said — 

“ Sir, can you say that this prisoner may be left with safety alone in his 
cell V’ 

“ Yes, if frequently visited.” 

“ Very well. You hear that, governor? That wi'l be much better than 
leaving a man with him, and you will probably be so good as to send a different 
mao upon each visit that is made to him/’ 

" I will, sir,” said the governor. c< I know what you mean, sir. Lord bless 
you, these sort of fellows would offer a man five hundred pounds, as soon as 
look at him, if they thought he could help them out of here, but I think we shall 
he one too many for Claude Duval this time. Do you hear, Duval ? You are to 
be left alone now, but you will be often visited, for all that, so that you hid 
better keep quiet. 5 ’ | 

Duval made no reply whatever to this, and then they all left the cell, and he 
heard the lock shot into the socket, and the bolts and bars put up into their 
places, and he heard the retiring footsteps as they all left the cell door, and then 
he felt, indeed, that he was alone. 

“Now/ 5 said Duval, fl if I could only die—if f could only at the wish to 
do so bid a last adieu to this world, I might be happy. Death l Is it not, afrer 
all, within the grasp of all those who choose to clutch at it ? Why should I not 
die? The power to leave this mortal life is one which has evidently been freelv 
left to human nature. In a thousand different ways any one may shake off ail 
the troubles and the griefs of this state. It is great ami benificent of Provi¬ 
dence to have given man such a power. Shall I not embrace it ?” 

This was the first time during all his eventful career that suicide had ever 
occurred to Claude Duval, and now it never would, but that he felt all the agony ' 
of spirit which the fate of poor Cicely, who had loved him so truly and so 
devotedly, was calcu'ated to produce. 

What had he now, he asked himself, to live for, now’ that that gentle spirit 
had gone from him ? 

With the inclination growing upon him each moment to take his own life, 
Claude Duval rose from the pallet bed which he had been laid upon, but he felt 
so weak and ill that the very effort to get to his feet brought on a death-like 
sickness, and he sunk back, fully believing that without raising his hand against 
himself, nature herself w ? ould soon relieve him of the ills that he seemed born 
to. 

While Claude Duval is in this desperate condition we will follow’ Mr. 
Timothy Maggs from the cell, and take a brief g'ance at that rather eccentric 
gentleman’s proceedings. 

Mr. Maggs w’as. as he himself had intimated, a kind of supernumerary atNcw r - 
gate, a t: hextra” as he said in his peculiar vernacular. He w T as a man w’ho had 
made himself singularly useful to the turnkeys of Newgate, and, indeed, to all 
the officials of the stone-jug, as it was facetiously called. His imperturbable 
good humour—his disregard of any fatigue, and the fidelity of his actions, all re¬ 
commended him verv much to the notice of the authorities. 


If a turnkey w r ere ill, or drunk, Maggs w T as the man w ? ho supplied his place. 
If ever the governor wanted any one for extra duty of any sort, he sent for 
Maggs. The Lord Mayor had, at the request of the Governor of New’ga’e, sw*orn 
him in as a constable, and he would have had a permanent situation in Newgate,, 
but for his extreme usefulness as an extra. What would they do for the w’ant 
of such a man, if Maggs had regular duties to perform? They w’ould have to 
look out for another Maggs forthwith. j 

Upon one occasion, too, Maggs found out that half a dozen of the most | 
| desperate prisoners that Newgate ever held within its iron bounds, had planned ) 
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an escape, and he took the information direct to the governor, and the whole 
; affair was blown. 

i\ After that circumstance, all doubts, if there were any, regarding the fidelity 
t of Maggs to the administration of the law, vanished, and the most unbounded 
* confidence was reposed in him. 

And yet, strange to say, in spite of all this, will it be believed that Maggs was 
r playing a part ? Yes, Maggs’s sympathies were with the prisoners, and not with 
the jailers, and his mission to Newgate was to comfort, console, aid, and abet 
felons, which, according to act of parliament, is a high crime and misdemeanour. 

But the sagacious reader will say—“Why, then, did Maggs go to the 
governor with information of the plot to escape of the half dozen desperate 
characters ?” We will tell, the sagacious reader. One of the party had 
! already betrayed his comrades, and sent a letter to the sheriff containing the 
full particulars of the plot, so that Maggs having found out as much, not only 
disappointed that rascal of the reward he expected to get, but raised his own 
character above suspicion, by going to the governor with the particulars, so that 
when the sheriff came post-haste, and cried out to the governor—“ Here is a 
plot to escape, hatching, sir, under your very nose/’ the governor rubbed his 
hands coolly together, and replied—“ I know it.” 

By this little scheme, Maggs, therefore, did no harm whatever to the cause 
in which he really was enlisted, but raised his usefulness wonderfully by 
increasing his reputation. 

True, that time the authorities chuckled over the idea, that in Maggs they 
had a cunning and efficient spy, while the “ family/’ as the thieves called 
themselves, knew that in him they had an able and daring assistant and friend 
in Newgate. 

Several of those apparently perfectly inscrutable escapes from the prison had 
been managed by Maggs; and, indeed, with his facilities of going in and out of 
the stone-jug, it was comparatively easy for him to render what aid he chose 
to those theie confined, for there was a general order to let him go about the 
building at pleasure. 

Such, then, was the man who had been appointed by the governor to stay in 
the cell with Claude Duval, and to endeavour to get, if that were possible, some 
sort of information out of him regarding his associates. 

When Maggs left the cell to the occupancy of the governor, the sheriff, and 
I the surgeon, he took his way to the vestibule of Newgate, and was passing out 
through the wicker, -when the man who was on the lock said— 

“ Well, Tim, do you think Duval will swing ?” 

“Rather.” 

i; “You do—do you ? Well, he is rather an out-and-outer, ain’t he, now? I 
did begin to think a little time ago, that we should never have him here at 
eight o'clock of a Monday morning.” 

“By-the-by,” said’Maggs, “ have you heard anything more of what has been 
so much talked about. I mean about the hanging the fellows hers in the Old 
Bailey, instead of at Tyburn.” 

“ Why, yes, they do speak of it; but it won’t do, Mr. Maggs. Oh, dear, no.” 

“You think not?* 

“ T know it won't do. Lor bless you, it’s agin all custom and rule. Why, 

. the fellows have been hung at Tyburn times out of miad, and the idea of hang- 
« ing ’em here is outrageous.” 

“ But, why V 

“Oh, you want to know* why?” 

“ Yes/1 do. For my part, 1 don’t see, Mr. Wilks, what difference it makes to 
a family cove, whether he is tucked up and has to daHce upon nothing here, or 
at Tyburn-tree. I should just as soon say good-by to this here world from one 
place as another.” 

The turnkey drew himself up, and giving his head a slight motion from side 
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to side, he said in quite an oracular tone of voice, as he looked in the face of 
Maggs most steadfastly— 

I tell you what it is, Maggs. I don't mean for to go for to say as it really, 
mind you, makes much difference to a fellow whether, as you say* he is tucked 
uphereorat Tybura-tree; butwhatllook at is this—this here, Mr. Magss, is 
what I look at.” 

“ Well ?’* 

“ It’s an innovation 1” 

,c Ah, to be sure it is that/' 

“ I rather think it is; and when I say that, I rather think as well that it's a 
. clincher.” 

“ So it is” said Maggs. “ Good day.” 

The turnkey continued shaking his head some time after Maggs had left, for ! 
he really did consider within his politic brain, that what he had said was, in his 
own phraseology, a clincher. How many people now-a-days fancy they get over 
difficulties with just such clinchers as Maggs received from the turnkey ! 

A dubious smile played upon the lips of Maggs as he left Newgate, and he 
strolled very leisurely up the Old Bailey towards Holborn, and then took his 
route across Smithfield. Maggs never once looked behind him, but now and 
then there came that side-long glance which a man who thinks it just within 
the limits of human possibility that he may be followed, darts from his eyes, and 
once he made a full stop, and seemed quite absorbed in contemplation of the sheep 
pens in Smithfield. 

It was quite evident Maggs was in no hurry, for it was a good half hour after 
he had left Newgate before he reached Barbican, and then turning down a nar¬ 
row turning, he approached a little, mean looking public-hotffe, and after one 
hasty glance around,, entered it. *5% . 

Theie wa3 really nothing in the appearance of the public-house to indicate any¬ 
thing but rather straitened circumstances. One would have supposed it to be one 
of those little out of the way old fashioned houses that are cut out completely' 
by the more modern blazing establishments of the day. 

A ruddp faced, simple looking man was behind the bar, who just gave a nod to 
Maggs, as a couple of people were indulging in a pint of ale there. 

*• A nice day,” said Maggs. 

6 ‘ Very,” said the landlord. “ What is it to be V* 

“ A glass of the old October.” 

“ Ah, that’s the drink. You know what to order, I rather take it.” 

" Why, yes, I ought by this time. Is the slate there 
“ Yes, here it is.” 

The. landlord, from a high hook upon which it was hanging, took down a slate, 
to which bya piece of string was appended a pencil \ upon this slate Mr. Maggs did 
not write anything, but he rudely scratched a compass, such as is placed at the 
corner of maps, with N. E. S. W. at its different points. Close to the W. Maggs 
scratched a hand with the finger extended, something after the fashion of a finger¬ 
post on a country 7 road, and then he placed under that the figure 12. 

“ Ilang it up again,” said Maggs. 

Tha landlord took a 2 lance at it, and said— 

“ Bather particular ?” 

“ A little.” 

With a nod, the landlord hung the slate up again, and then, after drinkingy 
his glass of old October, Mr. Maggs left the public-house, and went his way 
Dack to the Old Bailey. 1 

Now, if any one had been very curious all that day at that little old fashioned .. 
public-house, they would have seen the landlord show that slate to at least twenty 
people, who only each gave a sort of nod when they saw it, and then it was liunga 
up again. . { 

We shall soon find that it had a significance of a peculiar kind. ) 



* 
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CHAPTER CCXCIV. 

THE THIEVES HAUNT AT WEST END, HAMPSTEAD.—MAGGS’s ADVICE. .. 

The mystery of the slate at the little public-house, near to Barbican, is one 1 
that will soon be made apparent to the reader. By the communication that r 
Maggs had made to the “ family/’ it was clearly understood that he meant as 
| many of that fraternity as thought proper to do so, to meet him somewhere in 
the West. ‘ ; 

Now, as there was but one place of rende zvous in that quarter of the environs of 
London, it was not possible to make a mistake upon the subject, and, therefore, it ; 
was well known where at the hour of twelve that night they were to meet. 

We will now, therefore, at once conduct the reader to the place of meeting of 
the thieves at West End, Hampstead. j 

To those unacquainted with the district, we may state that there are two routes 
from London by which West End, Hampstead, may be easily reached. The one | 
is a long narrow tortuous lane from Kilburn, and the other is by a road westward j 
from the old church at Hampstead, and which, after crossing the several lanes that 
go northward, conducts the traveller to the little red looking village called 
j West End. 

At the period of our tale, West End consisted of a little cluster of cottages 
that stood in a ho'low, and in the neighbourhood of them there were some 
mansions with very portentious iron gates and extensive lawns, past which the 
road went right on to the Edgeware-road. 

Some daring robberies and one murder about the spot had, however, had the ji 
effect of making the neighbourhood not at all popular, and some of the largest ’ 
of the mansions wanted tenants. One of them in particular had been for a long i 
time deserted. It belonged to one of the aldermen of the Citv of London, and 
it was in the keeping of a highly respectable man, recommended by Maggs ! 

Yes; Maggs had sufficient influence to give such a recommendation, and, 
therefore, was it that Hawthorn House, West End, Hampstead, became one of j 
t the stations for the most active of the “family.” 

The worthy alderman, who, by the bye, amassed his money in the manufacture 
of candles, was much astonished that nobody gave him an offer for Hawthorn 
House; but if any one seeing the board up signifying that “ This Family 
Mansion” was to -be let, entered to look over it, something like the following f 
conversation would take place between the projected tenant and the respectable { 
man and his wife who took care of the premises: — 

" Well/' the visitor would say, ” I think the place will suit me.” i 

41 1 am so glad to hear that,” the respectable man and hia wife would both say 
, in a breath; “for then we shall get somewhere else.” 

“ Indeed ? Why, why—What is your objection to this place?” ;j 

Upon this, they would both put on quite an air of confusion, and the wife !j 
* would say,—“ John, I think you ought to tell this gentlemau, for he is a real 
gentleman as any one may see in a moment by his looks.” i 

This was so highly flattering to the intending tenant, that he commonly \ 
proffered half-a-crown for the expected intelligence, and then John would sav-^ J 
' “ It would be a very cruel and impious thing to let you and your amiable j 

family come here without your knowing that you would never get a night’s rest.” 
u Never get a night’s rest ? Why not ?” 

“ On account of the shrieks, sir.” 

44 The shrieks ?” ^ > jr 

j “ Yes, sir; they do say as the place is haunted, sir; but I can’t bring my 
mind to believe it, and if any body was strong-minded enough to go on sleeping l 
and never minding horrid screams and shrieks in their very ears till their heads 
, seem ready to burst, they might like the place well enough.” 
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“God ble3s my soul,' 1 the intending tenant would then say. “ I—I, that is 
I shouldn’t mind myself, but my wife is rather delicate. Dear me, it won’t suit 
at; all; good day. I am very much obliged to you, my man, for mentioning it 
at all. Oh, dear—oh, dear, what a place to be in." 

With some such expressions as the above the party walk off, and thus 

! 



DICK TURPIN STOPS AUGUSTUS CUOKE NEAR SHOOTER’S HILL. 

Hawthorn House will probably, to the great despair of its owner, who little 
suspects the sort of reputation his property is acquiring, remain without an 
offer or even a visitor. 

I It was to this place, then, as half-past eleven w/as pealed out by the old 
church clock of Hampstead, that several people might have been seen wending 
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their way, both from Hampstead and from the lane leading to the spot by the 
way of Kilburn, 

These people were part of the “ familybut they took good care to make 
their approaches to the house in such a manner, as not to attract much 
attention from the neighbourhood. 

There was a door in the oaken paling at some distance from the regular 
entrance to the avenue leading to the front of the house, and it was by that 
door that those members of the fraternity who went there, who had resolved •* 
to respond to the. summons of Maggs, entered the premises. - t 

At that door it was that the man who took care of the house, rather too well 
for the worthy alderman who owned it, stationed himself, to see that none but . 
the properly entitled persons gained admittance* 

The first who arrived wore a cloak and a hat that entirely concealed all the 
upper part of his face. He tapped at the little oaken door, and Charley Lang, 
as ; he man wa3 named who was within, opened a little square orifice in it, and 
sai l in a low tone— 

‘ What’s o’clock ?” 

“ You can’t see for the clouds,” was the reply. 

“ Oh, all right—Can you walk in ?” 

“Yes; with a jemmy or picklock,’’ 

“All’s right// said Charley, as he flung open the door; “you are one of the 
right sort, at all events.” i 

In this manner, and with the same amount of questioning, and getting the 
same answers, he, within the half-hour from half-past eleven to twelve o’clock, 
admitted to the garden-about twenty persons. i 

The night was dark and lowering, although no rairi was falling. Great masses 
of dark clouds seemed to have stooped from the sky to rest upon the tops of the 
tall old trees, and wlfeere there was the least additional shadow, the night was sa 
intensely dark that it was impossible to see even dimly the ground at your 
feet. 

U iC Has Maggs come?’* said one of the last, who made an appearance at the 
oaken door in the wall. 

“ Why, no,” sa'd Charley, “and I wonder at it.” 

* f So do I. He is generally punctual enough, and there goe3 twelve o'clock.” 

“ Ah, there it goes, sure enough; and if he were here, I should not feel that 
it was any good staying at this gate." 

“ He is here/’ 

“Is he ? How do you make that out ? Go and tell that to some one else*. 

I havekept too good a watch here for that. No—no, he has not passed me.” 

“ You are mistaken, Charley.” 

° Ah! that voice—”' 

u Is the voice of Maggs. Do you know me now ?” 

“ The devil! Why, it is you, andT didn’t know you a bit ?” 

“Of course not. Don’t you remember now the last time I was here, we were 
talking about disguises, and you said that you would know anybody, through 
any disguise, that you had once seen sufficient of to say that you had had a good 
look at them?” 

“ I did—I did.* 

“ Well, you know, old fellow, that I differed from you, and held to the con* 
trary, and now l hope you are convinced, for you didn’t know me.” 

>. ft It was your voice that deceived me ; I don’t know how you could alter that 
so well.” 

“That’s a secret; but l can do it.” 

“ I know you can, Mr. Maggs ; but don’t say anything about my not knowing 
you to the 4 family/ or else they will have a laugh at me, and I don’t want 

that.” - ' . 

“Not a word,* replied Maggs. 44 1 only did it for a friendly joke between 
you and me, that was all, old chap, and I don't let it go any further ; so, now you 
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may fasten the door, for none of our sort will be here to-night, now, except thfcxs 
who have already come.” 

“ No, it’s all right/* said Charley Lang, as he bolted and locked the door. 
“ There’s a pretty good muster of 'em, 1 can tell you, Mr. Maggs.” 

“ Is there ? How many ?” 

“ Twenty-one with you.” 

“ That will do. We don’t like to go on without you, Charley, so you can 
let little Bill keep on the watch, while you come to the hall with the rest 
of us/’ 

“ Ay, ay,” said Charley Lang. ‘'Little Bill, though he is a chick of my own, 
and only a matter of nine years old, is a regular rum 'un, he is. Why, Mr. 
Maggs, I’d back that boy to keep watch, when a man couldn't do it. I’d wager 
he’d be on the look-out, and never wink once for twelve hours at a stretch.” 
“Indeed!” 

« u Yes, to be sure ; and I do think he’d smell an officer half a mile off.” 

, “ He is invaluable.” 

“ He is. Come this way, and I will rout him out. I daresay he is in the 
kitchen, as before, like a dog on the watch.” 

i “ No, I ain’t, father,” said a little squeaking voice. “ Here I is.” 

“ Lor bless us !” ejaculated Charley. “ Here he is. There now, who would 
have thought it ? I don’t see you. Bill, though.” 

“ No, father,” squeaked the voice again. “ ’Cos it is so jolly dark, that is the 
’ reason you don't see me, father ; but here I is.” 

“Murder!” said Charley, as he fell flat upon the grass in consequence of his 
son and heir making a bolt between his legs, to make his presence visible. 
“ Oh, murder! I’m jolted to death almost. What the deuce did you do that 
for ?” 

“ It’s only me, father.” 

“ Only you! Curse you, what do you mean by upsetting your father in this 
way, you little vagabond ? Is this what you call honouring your parents i You 
will come to a bad end, that you will. Bill—you will come to a badend.” 

“ Perhaps, he didn’t mean it,” suggested Maggs. _ 

“ I don’t suppose he did,” said Charley, “or else, uncomfortable as such a 
thing would be to the feelings of a parent, I should have to skin him.” 

“ Ha*—ha!” laughed Bill. 

“ Hold your row !” said Charley. “Now mind. Bill, you keep watch all along 
o’ this side of the garden, and let us know if there's any danger. Keep your 
ears and your eyes open, and your mouth shut, Bill, that’s the way to keep a 
look out. Ain’t it, Mr. Maggs ?”• * 

“ Yes, I believe it is; but on such a night as this your eyes are not much good 
to you, I rather think, are they, Bill?” 

“ Oh, but he’s like a cat,” suggested Charley, “he can see in the dark.” 

• “ Can ycu. Bill ?” 

“A little,” replied Bill. “ Howsomdever, I’ll keep a good look out, father, 
and if anybody comes here as shouldn't. I’ll settle ’em.” 

“Oh^oh !” said Charley, as he walked to the house with Maggs. “He says 
he’ll settle ’em. Did you ever hear such a rum ? un. But I’m glad to see you, 
Mr. Maggs, because, you see, I have a respect for your opinion, and I want to 
ask your advice.” 

“ What about ?” 

“ About Bill. I don’t know what to bring him up to. I shouldn’t like it to be 
anything low, you know, ’cos why, the boy has a kind of genius ; and itmustn t 
} be anything that wants b;gnes3 and strength, ’cos why, he’s little and . ain’t got 
much. What do you think, Mr. Maggs, would be the best thing in life for Bill l 9 
“ Upon my word, I hardly know." * v 

“Well, but you does know a something of him, Mr. Maggs. Jhst think it 
i over, now, in your quick way, and let us hear ycu opinion about him.” 
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u Well, but, Charley, you are the best judge ; you have thought the matter over 
in your own mind, no doubt. What is your idea upon the affair, eh?” 

“ Well, in course I have thought it over, and I'm divided, you see, in my 
opinion whether it's best to make a cracksman of him, a swell fogle-hunter and 
* a snap-dragon, which you know means the grabbing of tickers and all them sort 
o’ th : ngs, or to let him go on the road with some of the old hands.” 

“ You mean, then, to bring him up to the old business ?” 

“In course." 

“Well, I will turn it over in my mind, and let you know what I think about it 
when I see you again, Charley; but 1 don’t think he’ll do for the road. It strikes' 
me as he is cut out for the smoking swindle. 0 

“ Well, perhaps he is. You think he’d be good at getting into houses when, 
the people ain’t at home, Mr. Maggs ?” 

“ I do, if you can teach him the use of the tools well." 

“ Oh,” said Charley, with a voice of conscious pride, “ I tell you what, Mr. 
Maggs, I wouldn’t say it before him on any account, ’cos why, it’s a bad thing; 
to make the young *uns conceited afore their time—they will pick up that fast 
enough—but I’ll sny it to you, that that boy can pick a lock as well as you or I.” 

“ You don’t mean it?” 

“ I do—I do. It was only the other day that I wolloped him and locked him, 
up in one of the old kitchens, and I thought he’d be a crying, so I got down close 
to the door and listened, and I heard a little kind o’ rattling noise, and in a. 
moment or two something fell on my back.” 

“ Was it 

“No, it was the key that I had left sticking in the lock of the door, and he 
had first of all pushed it through, and when 1 found that, I began to guess what 
he was about. He was picking the lock, and in half a minute he did it too, and 
coming out righc head over heels over me, he cried out—* Done the old ’un at 

l 2St / * 

“ Did he, though ?” 

“ Yes. ‘Done the old ’un at last,’ says he. Oh, lor! You can imagine the- 
feelingsof a father. 'Done the old *un at last/ says he, meaning me, you know. 

I was the old ’un. There’s a boy for you, and only nine! What do you think o* 
that? There’s a genius for you, Mr. Maggs. 'Done the old ’un at last/ 6ays 
he. Oh, dear—oh, dear, I always laugh till the tears come into my eyes when 
I think on it. Oh, he’ll be a rum ’un, he will. ' Done the old ’un at last/’ says- 
he. Oh, dear—oh, dear. 'Done the old 'un at last,’ / 
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CHAPTER CCXCV. 

THE FAMILY COMES TO A RESOLUTION TO BEFRIEND CLAUDE DUVAL, 

By the time Charley had concluded his choice little anecdote about the 
genius of Bill, a genius which promised as fairly as possible to conduct that 
precious young gentleman to the gallows, he and Maggs had reached the house • 
and passing through two rooms upon the ground floor, and then along a. 
passage paved with stone, they reached a spacious apartment, which was called 
the hall. 

This hall had at one time been a sort ot great kitchen or servants’ hall, but its 
size and the altitude of its loof had pointed it out to some modern improvers of 
the mansion as fit to be converted into the principal apartment upon the ground 
floor. With rather a questionable taste, since the rest of the building was not 
at all of that style, this hall had been fitted up according to the gothic notions 
of the Elizabethan era. and certainly very old fashioned and cosey it ’ooked. 

At one end there was an immense fireplace, with a tremendous carved 
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chimney-piece above it, and at the other there was a kind of gallery, with huge 
carved oak balustrades, capable of holding some twenty people. The roof was 
supported by massive transverse beams of wood, and the walls were of oaken 
panelling. There was not much in the way of furniture to the room, but the 
thick and massive draperies of the windows still remained, and were to be sold 
with the house, and a large oaken table in the centre, about twelve feet in length 
ana some 6ix or eight in width, together with a number of old oaken seats, 
constituted the whole of the furniture of the place* 

There was but one light burning in the immense room, which was forty feet in 
length and about twenty-five feet in width, and that solitary light was stuck 
between the outline of a stag’s head that graced one of the panels. 

, The whole of the thieves who had responded to the call of Maggs were 
assembled in this hall. One of the oaken seats was placed upon the table, and 
was intended for the chairman, he who had called the meeting being usually 
placed in that seat of honour and office. 

It was a strange thing to see the faces of the little throng of persons there 
assembled by the faint light of that one candle, and mark the different 
physiognomies, and yet see that there was throughout the whole, one prevailing 
expression of suspicion and cunning. There was an uneasy look, too, and a 
quick shifting glance about the greater number of them, that sufficiently betokened 
the unquiet life that they led, and the constantly present feeling that was in 
their minds, of not knowing but that some hand might be s‘retched out to capture 
them, and some one say in the customary phrase of the officers, “ You are 
wanted.” 

And to hear these men speak, one would think they were all fascinate! with 
the career of crime they had chosen, and that if they could they would not earn 
their bread by any of the ordinary channels of industry. 

Perhaps, though, they all had a shrinking fear at their hearts—perhaps they 
all had their solitaray moments when they gave way to the horrors of remorse 
and all the fears of the untimely end they might well look forward to. Perhaps 
it was only when other eyes were upou them that they played the part of the 
bold, daring, reckless villain who would not be shackled in his notions of 
right and wrong by the laws of society. 

Well, at all events, they gave Maggs a cheering welcome when he made 
his appearance in the hall, and he had to hold up his hand and say “Hush!” to 
stop the tumult of applause that they were inclined to bestow upon him, and 
it was quite a study now to see what a different man the Maggs of the thieves* 
meeting at West End, Hamstead, was *o the Maggs of Newgate. 

Here, amid his fellows, and away from those who thought not only that they 
were his masters, but he was their humble servant—he stood a good six inches 
high—his voice had a different tone, and he spoke, too, the English language 
with a tolerable amount of correctness ; but at Newgate he played a part, and 
shuffled about half lost, and when he spoke he frequently made the most common 
and ridiculous grammatical errors, so that the turnkeys thought themselves 
just a little educated above poor Maggs although they respected him for his 
very useful qualties. 

What a strange life it was for that man to lead! Surely he had some secret 
motive for it, which will become apparent. We shall see. 

“ Bravo, Maggs !” cried one. “ Here we are, old fellow, and I don't think 

there’s one who saw the slate at the King’s Head but is here now.” 

“Not oneP cried several together. 

“ Hush,” said Maggs. “ Caution. I do believe that we are about as safe 

here as it is very possible for us to be, but still, caution should ever be the 

word with us, comrades, and above all things, we should never presume upon 
our safety. We should always act, and speak, and think, as though the Philis- 
i nes were about us.” 

This little speech acted as a kind of damper upon the spirits of the party. 
Several of them looked as if thev could have said—“ That is verv true, but we 
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would rather not hear it.” However, after a pause, during which they looked 
about them with all the suspicions and uneasiness that the words of Maggs sug¬ 
gested, one said— 

“ Well, Maggs, get into the chair, and let’s hear all about it.” 

“ Ay—ay!” cried the others,but in subdued tones, “that’s it.” 

& Maggs, with more lightness and agility than any one, to look at him, would 
have been induced to give him credit for, vaulted on to the table and took his 
seat in the chair. It was quite evident that he gave himself something of the 
air of a captain over the others, for his first words were— 
f - “ Gentlemen all, I thank you for responding to my notice so readily* You 
all know that I„am not a man to bring you here for nothing." 

“ No—no,” said several, 

4 ‘ Very well, then. I may as well tell you at once that it is about Duval.” 

There was an ominous silence at this moment, but Maggs did not appear to 
he in the smallest degree disconcerted, for he continued quite calmly— 

4t I have thought over the matter in every shape and way, comrades, and I 
think it will be a great shame if we leave Claude Duval to the hangman. You 
all know him well—you all know that he never cared to keep a guinea if one 
among you wanted it. You know that he ever held his life as nothing when any 
of you were in dabger. I don't mean to say that he came among you much, 
for he could not do so—his life was spent upon the road ; but many is the 
guinea he has sent to the different cribs where he thought it was wanted; and 
when it happened that any one was hustled out of the world at Tyburn, didn’t 
Duval ask the first family man he met if there was a wife or kids 

“ He did !” cried a voice. 

“ And if he heard there was, didn’t he send all he had to them ?” 

4( He did/’ said the voice again. “He sent fifty pounds to Jemmy Noakes’s 
widow, and her two little girls.” 

“ Is that Noakes as swung for the bank robbery ?" said another. 

u Yes.” 

“ Oh, then, he didn’t do it V* 

“We all know that,” said Maggs, “and we know that the man that did do 
it came forward at the Old Bailey and said as much, but they wouldn’t believe 
him, cos they had another charge ready against him, and they hung them 
both.” // 

There was a chilling silence of some few moments’ duration now, and at length 
Maggs continued— 

“ What I want to know is, what soH of feeling you have in the matter ? Are 
you, or are you not, inclined to strike a blow for Duval ? If you are not, it’s no 
use me saying anymore, and the meeting is over; but if you are, hold up a hand- 
each man.” 

Every hand was held up in silence. 

“ Good,” said Maggs. “ Does any one know where Dick Turpin is 1” 

“With the blackbirds,” said one. 

“No,” said another ; “ if so, he’s as dead as mutton. There’s twenty nine 
dead bodies lying in a chalk-pit at Gravesend, now, for an inquest.” 

“He went off from that place,” said another, “ and there was one with him 
that none of the family don’t seem to know how to tackle.” 

" How do you mean said Maggs. 

“ W hy they say it’s a ghost." 

f “And so it is,” said one. “I was close to the cart when Sixteen-string 
Jack was turned off at Tyburn, and now they want some of them to make out 
that he is alive, and rides about with Duval and Turpin.” 

“It’s true, too,” said Maggs. “ Mind you, I never said much about it, be¬ 
cause 1 didn't know from Jack himself whether he would like to have the thing 
spoken of; but I know it’s true that Sixteen-string Jack is in life. He was 
recovered after the hanging.” 

Is that possible, Maggs ?” 
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tC Yes. It has been done in some three or four cases at the outside, but not 
more ; I fancy, if it were tried in all, one in a thousand might come to life a^ain • 
but certainly not more; but Sixteen-string Jack lives, I can assure you.” & 
“He’s been deuced, quiet, then/’ 

“ He has. He walked again ; but when he did so, he was not the same man 
he was before. He lives, but he is the shadow of the bold highwayman that he 
had been. In that hour that he shut his eyes upon the world, he seemed to 
live twenty years, and Jack rose up again an old man.” 

“Pool fellow 1” 

“ \es, and he would have lain himself down and died again, but for one 
affection that he still clung to. It was his affection for Claude Duval, to whom 
he has clung, as the only thing left in this world to care for; and he has gone 
about with Claude, and at times, some speak of the old spirit that has blazed 
out in him; but, take him for all in all, he is wrecked, and I should say that it 
only wants the death ofDuval to break his heart.” 

There was a murmur of conversation through the assemblage, and then one 
said, in a clear, distinct voice— 

“ Only say, Ma^gs, what’s to be done, and I take my solemn oa h, by my 
right hand and my left, and by my faith to the family, that I will do mv best to 
do it.” 

“ And T—-and I—and I 1” cried all those present. 

c< I am abundantly satisfied,” said Maggs. “ What I want to do is some¬ 
thing that may be done by cool, determined, resolute men, without danger to life 
or limb to any one—1 want to get Claude Duval out of the stone-jug.” 

“ Hear ! hear! We will have him out.” 

44 I think we shall ; but the first thing to do is to find Turpin, and if you find 
him, you will find Sixteen-string Jack with him. Now, what I ask of you all 
to set about is, to find them, for you know I am situated so that I can’t go 
upon the hunt for them myself. I think, I am doing as much good to the 
family in Newgate, and more, too, than 1 could possibly out of it; so, you see, 
my hands are full.” 

“They are, Maggs. You are doing more good to us all being what you 
are, than any dozen of us beside can do,” said one. 

“ Ot course,-he is,” said the others, <c and he knows it/* 

'* Well, I do know it,” said Maggs; “ and so it is that I don’t want to be de¬ 
tected in what I’m about, you see ; and now, will you find Turpin and Jack, and 
bring them here as soon as you do ?—If you are successful in so doing, you can 
leave word for me at the King’s Head, and we will all meet here to ’morrow 
night at the same hour that we have met to-night.” 

“Agreed—agreed, Maggs, that will do.” 

A shrill whistle at this moment burst upon the ears of the assemblage from 
without, and in a moment every man was in an attitude of alarm. 

“ Quiet - quiet !” said Maggs— u quiet! Charley, what’s that ?” 

“ Bill.” 

44 Then, something is amiss?” 

“A few.—Stay here, all of you, while I go out and see. It isn’t anything very 
bad, or <-lse he’d whistle twice, and if it was more than bad,' he’d whistle three 
times; bu r as he has only come the whistle dodge once, you see, it’s a kind of a 
warning, that’s all. Keep quiet, till I come back to you." 

“ Yes, that is it,” said Maggs. “ Keep quiet till Charley comes back. Who 
has arms ?” 

44 All.” 

It had an odd sound that “ All,’* uttered as if it was by twenty men, each in 
a whisper. It was like a sudden rush of wind, and then all was still again; 

Charley left the hall at once to proceed upon a reconnoitring expedition as 
to the caus* of the clamour, and while he was gone the most intense stillness 
reigned in the place, for every one was most eager to catch the first sounds of 
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Ms return with information concerning the warning that the sagacious and pre¬ 
cocious Bill had thought it to be his duty to give. 

Minute after minute, though, passed, and no appearance of the return of 
Charley took place. At last Maggs said, in a low tone— 

“ I don’t much like this." 

“ Nor I—nor I/’ said some half dozen others. 

(i Mind you," said Muggs, “ understand me. I don’t mean for half a mo¬ 
ment anything against Bill and Charley ; but I can't help thinking that some¬ 
thing may have happened to them, and in that case, you know, this isn’t the 
nicest place in the world for us to stay in just now.” 

It was at this moment, when a general echo of the sentiments of Maggs came 
from the lips of the assembled throng, that the door of the hall through which 
Charley had passed opened, and he appeared. 

The light was too dim and indifferent to permit of their seeing very well the 
expression of his face; but his manner was hurried and anxious, and before any 
questions could be put to him, he said— 

“ Their’s only two of them, and they are getting over the wall." 

<l Who ? Who ?" cried everybody* 

“ Hush ! Caution 1" said Maggs. 

In a moment all were, still, and Charley was permitted to proceed with what he 
had to say to the assemblage. 

“Two of the Bow-street lot," he added. “Bill heard ’em speaking on t’other 
side of the wall, and in course come and gave us an idea that something was up, 
you ses ; so that l soon got to where I heard ’em, too. By some means or 
-another they have got upon the scent, and they fancy they have nothing to do 
but to walk in here and take everybody.” 
u Indeed V said Maggs. 

“Yes, that’s their idea, I know it, for I heard them say as much. 5 * 




CHAPTER CCXCVI. 


THE DEATH AND THE BURIAL OF THE TWO POLICE SPIES. 


It may appear at first sight strange, that two officers could be found who 
would be so apparently absurd as to say such a thing concerning an unknown 
number of men, that they would take them all into custody ; but the history 
of police proceedings shows us, that, after all, it was by no means out of con« 
currence with ordinary practice. 

It was a common thing for an officer to go alone into a thieves-house, as the 
public-houses they frequented were called, and from amid some thirty or forty 
of the profession, pull out one and inform him that he was wanted. 

One would fancy it quite an incredible thing that the others, being in such 
force, would permit that one to be taken from amongst them allj but they did. 
A pair of handcuffs would be clapped upon the wrists of the wanted gentleman, 
and away he would go ; and the mirth and jollity of the company, in the course 
of the next five minutes, would suffer no diminution on account of the little 
incident that had just taken place. 

Such a proceeding, though, only took place among the ordinary depredators, 
and the officers had a much harder task when they fell in with such men as 
Claude Duval and his associates. 

Upon the present occasion, too, there were some of the most determined 
spirits belonging to the family present, and as regarded Maggs, were he to be 
taken in such company, it would be as good as death to him. 

Hence the information that Charley had brought caused a considerable sensa¬ 
tion. It was a great thing, too, upon the part of the thieves, that their 
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^particular haunts, such as the one they were now in, should not be discovered 
by the officers ; therefore, this unexpected visir from the enemy was doubly 
'vexatious. 

Maggs spoke clearly and distinctly. 

“ Family men,” he said. (t There are too many of us to find hiding places 
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here, and, if not, the officers are as o;ooi at that so:t of fun as we re, so it’s 
hopeless nonsense to attempt iI can tell you for one, thoug\ that I don t 
intend to be taken. 5 ' * • 

“ Douce the glim, and we’re then off,” said one. 

/“Yes; but they know* of the crib here, aau it’s ail up with Charley / 5 said another. 
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“Nevermind me,” said Charley. “ Do the best you can for all, and never 
mind me.” 

“That is very kind of you, Charley,” said Maggs; “but, after all, we can’t 
very well do without you or the crib either. I hardly know what to advise, 
my men, for the best. I am rather in a fix about it.’* 

“ They have got scent of this place as a place of meeting,” said one; “ and, 
therefore, it’s all up as regards coming here any more.” 

It was quite evident, now, that there was a great deal of indecision about the 
party to kno^r what they could be at; but at length Maggs spoke with a tone 
of decision, saying, 

ct Charley, where is Bill ? Will he give us any other notice ?” 

“Yes; when you hear him whistle twice, you may be sure that the officers 
are upon the premises. They were coming over the wall.” 

“Very well, there is but one chance, and that is, for us all to try and get 
away. It is quite possible, then, that Charley may bamboozle them into an 
idea that they have been mistaken after a8, and if so, why, the place may be 
good for us yet.” 

Charley shook his head, and Maggs saw the action. “ You don’t think that 
will do V* he said. 

“No, I:don’t; but—” 

“ Well, go on.” 

“ There’s one thing to consider, and that is, thatThese two fellows have most 
likely made?the discovery themselves, and kept it to themselves, for they" 
don’t tell each other, fooMike, from a kind rof jealousy that’s always raging 
among ’em.” 

“ That is true,” said Maggs. 

“ And so,” added Charely, ” if anything should happen, you see, to these 
two—any little accident, you see, family coves—why, then, here we are all right 
again.” 

There was not a soul present who did not fully understand what the proposal 
of Charley amounted to. It was neither more nor less than a hint to murder 
the two officers. A blank silence ensued, and no one seemed to like to take the 
responsibility of making a remark upon the subject. 

Then, before Maggs, who at length opened his mouth to speak, could *say a 
word, there came one clear distinct whistle from the outside, and then, before its 
echoes had died away, there came another. 

“ There they are,” said Charley. 

“No doubt of it,” said Maggs. “Now, comrades, don’t do anything in a 
hasty way, but keep quiet, and let us find out who they are before we speak. Out 
with that light.” 

A hat was thrown at the candle, that burnt dimly between the horns of the 
stag’s head, and away it went. One could hardly have supposed that the ex¬ 
tinguishing of that little light could have made such a difference to the hall, hut 
the sudden darkness was truly profound and black, and the difference between no 
light and a small light was found to be immense indeed. 

“ Hush,” said Maggs, as some faint murmer of voices came;upon his 
ears. “Hush. Let us all listen,'not speak:’* 


All was still, and so continued for the space of nearly'five minutes, ;ancKhen a 
voice from the garden called out most startlingly— ^ 

“ Halloa ! halloa ! If there is any family man here, let him have the goodness 
to give a shelter-to a couple of the right sort, We have had the grabs at our 
heels, and happened to see Joe the Kiddy go in here, so we thought it might be 
a family crib,” 

“ What’s the meaning o’ that ?” said Charley. 

“ A death warrant,” said Maggs. 

“ A what ?” 

There was a commotion among the thieves at these words, pronounced clearly 
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*nd distinctly in the darkness, and then one said—“ Listen to Maggs ; he’s going 
to expiflicate that ere to us.” 

u Go on, Maggs—go on.” 

“ Comrades, I said, those words were a death warrant. I shouldn’t like to shoot 
a man who came and said like a man, * I’m an officer and must do my duty ; but 
•when a fellow comes as a sneak 33 — 

“ Hear ! Hear!* 

u And a spy, and pretends to come among us*—” 

“ Yes, yes, all’s right.” 

‘‘Then, I say, comrades, woe be to him, for by che laws of all nations he dies. 
Where is Joe the Kiddy ?” 

“ Here, Mr. Maggs.” 

“ Do you know anything of the fellow who just now spoke of you, Joe?” 

u Not a jot. My idea is, that they have been on the watch, and have seen 
me come in here, and that they want to see all the faces present, and then they 
will take our measures nicely, and b? down upon us next time we come here. J 
I 5 m only a humble individual, and they call me Joe the Kiddy cos I wears a pair 
o’kid gloves in a crowd at the Opera, and nobody thinks as how I can pick 
-a pocket with them on ; but I have practised the dodge, and can come it famous, 
so, you see, Mr. Maggs, that’s why the fellows call me Joe the Kiddy.” 

46 Exactly, 53 said Maggs. “ Now my advice is, that we let these two fellows in, 
but in the dark mind you, and hear what they have to say." 

“ Agreed, agreed.” 

“ Well, Charley, will you go and speak to them ? Don’t let them think for a 
moment but that we are quite as green as they can possibly wish us to be, and 
bring them into this room, and let them say their say. I’ll speak to them. 53 

“ They will know your voice, Maggs, by seeing and hearing you so often at 
the stone-jug,” said'one. 

“No thank you, I’ve got another voice always ready for such gentlemen, 33 said 
Maggs, “ as Charley knows well, don’t you, Charley? 53 

“ I do, and it got the better of me, I can tell you; and after that, if it 
don’t do for a pair of the grabs, I’m a Dutchman, that 3 s all. 33 

At this moment the officers who were in the garden got impatient, and called 
out again—“ Hilloa! it’s all right, my coves, if there is any of the family here. We 
are of the right sort, and no mistake. 3 ’ 

Charley hurried out to them, and so still did the thieves in the hall keep them¬ 
selves that th«y heard quite distinctly every word that passed between Charley 
and the officers. The former, indeed, rather raised his voice, so that Maggs and 
his friends should have no difficulty in hearing what he said, and the officers, as 
people will do, took the tone of their voices from hi3, and spoke quite as loud. * 

“ Who are you ? 33 said Charley. tr Where do y ou come from ?” 

“We are country hands, 33 said the officer who was spokesman of the two ; 
we don’t know much of the London family, but we are all right. 33 

“Didn’t you say you knew Joe the Kiddy ?” 

“ Only by sight.” 

" Well, it’s rather awkward. I don’t know what to say to you. Wh atlne 
are you in ?" * ♦ * 

“A little of all sorts, but we do the footpad dodge when we can, although at 
times we crack a crib ; and if nothing else turns up, we don’t mind a little area 
sneaking, or we fumble with the fives, you see.” 

“ Well, you seem to be the right sort, so come in, if you will; but I advise you 
both now, as I hear by the voices there’s two on you, to be a little careful what 
you are about, for we will stand anything but nonsense here. 33 

‘‘We wouldn’t deceive you for the world. If there’s any one thing that we 
don’t like more than another, it’s a sneak . 3 

“It’s the same with us. Come this way. Can you see ?” 

“ Not over well, but we can make our way by the sound of your voice, if you 
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will say a word or two now and then. It a precious rum unfortunate sort of 
night, and the rain is a coming down above a bit now.” 

" Yes, it is. This way, mind the step—it's just before you.” 

“D-n it!” 

The step that Charley had alluded to, was a step down, but the officer naturally 
enough thought that it was a step up, and he lifted his foot, fully expecting to 
find it, but as it was not there, down he went as though some deep hole were 
before him. His first impression was that such was the fact, but he quickly 
recovered himself, and only got as far as “d—n it," in his rage. The other officer 
cried out— 

i{ Stand off—stand off! I am armed !” 

u Of course you are," said Charley ; “ you would make but a poor hand at 
your business, if you wasn’t, old fellow; but what is the^matter ?” 

" Oh, I thought—that is, I had an idea that my comrade had fallen down some 
place or another, that was all.” 

•‘It's no matter,” said the other ; “confound it, I thought you meant a step up* 
instead of a step down. But I haven’t broken any bones.” 

“Only a little shaken, I suppose?” said Charley. “ Lor, bless you, these sort 
of things do a man more good than harm in the long run. Come on, there’s no 
other step either up or down.” 

“ I’m glad to hear it," said the officer. 

Charley led the way direct to the hall, where there was a deathlike stillness; 
and at once opening the door, he said in a loud voice— 

u Family men, here are two from the country, they say. They don’t call them¬ 
selves any one thing more than another, in particular; but they turns their hands 
to any little thing that comes uppermost.* 

“ Yes, it’s all right,” said one of the officers. " We are the true sort.” 

" That's a comfort,” said a voice—it was the voice of Maggs, but so completely 
different from any voice the thieves present had ever heard him speak in, that a 
rather anxious whisper passed among them of “ Who is that ?” 

“ It’s very dark here,” said the officer. 

“Very,” added his companion. 

“ Well, it’s likely to continue so,” said Charley, “ for all I know to the- 
contrary.” 

“ How so ? What do you mean when you say that ?” 

“ I just mean what I do say, that it’s dark now and Hkely to continue so. 
It’s our way, you see, to meet in the dark, and so we say our say to each other 
without any sort of trouble ; but if you don’t like it, you can be off again, you 
know.” 

“ Oh, no—no; only, you see, as we are strangers and from the country, it would 
have been a great thing for us to have had the plea c ure of looking at some of 
the London coves of the right sort. But of course it is all right enough, and as 
we are only visitors, we ought to be the last to make any complaints, so we are 
quite content, gentlemen.* . 

“If,” said Maggs, in his peculiar voice, “the strangers are anxious for a 
light, why, of course, they can haye one. I suppose they know our custom ?” 

" What custom ?” 

“ The search warrant, we call it. Whenever any one comes to us and says 
he is a family man, we don’t doubt him for a moment, but four of us search 

him.” 

“ Oh, indeed; but you said something about a light. 

H I did. Charley, my boy, get us a light if these gentlemen wish it.” 

|{ Directly,” said Charley, and he left the room. He was not gone above three 
’minutes when they all saw the flash of a light, and there he stood in the entrance 
of the hall, holding a torch that blazed away at a good rate above his head. The 
scene in the great old hall was now strange and picturesque. .The thieves were 
grouped about the place in such a way that scacely one of their faces was 
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visible, and Maggs still sat upon ths chair that was on top of the table, but a 
half mask covered the whole of the upper part of his face. 

'“Well, now, are you satisfied ?” said Maggs, in the same tone that had so 
puzzled the th*eves. “Now you have a light. 1 ' 

“Yes ; but—but-” 

“ But what ?” 

“ We can see nobody.” I 

“ Why, what unreasonable men you must be. I thought you wanted to 
look at each other to make quite sure that neither of you was a spy and an 
officer of Bow Street in disguise. That was ray idea.” 

These words were quite sufficient to convince the two officers that they were 
known, and in a* moment they drew back to the door of the hall, and one of 
them took a short thick holster pistol from his breast-pocket, as he said — 

“ I am an officer, and I warn all here present that l am one who will stand 
no sort of nonsense. It was my duty to come here, and here I am. The man 
who makes the least question of resistance to me, that minute breathes hLs 
last!” 

The positive boldness of such words as these from one man to no less than 
twenty, for a few moments had all the effect that the officers were accustomed 
to find resulted from the daring spirit in which they usually carried on their 
somewhat perilous profession. 


CHAPTER CCXCVII. 

DICK and jack get notice of the thieves’ intentions regarding 

DUVAL. 

Under ordinary circumstances, no doubt, tbs two officers would have 
managed to awe the assemblage of thieves sufficiently, at all even's, to enable 
them to effect their own escape ; but the circumstances then present were very 
far from ordinary, and those w.^o were at the mansion felt that the very 
existence of one of their most secret and important places of meeting was at 
stake. 

It was no uncommon thing for a Bow Street officer to go into a public-house, 
and with a pistol in h.is hand, pick out his man from amid thirty or forty of 
his companions; but that dodge, as Mr. Maggs called it, would not do there on 
any account. 

It was Maggs who replied to the officer who had spoken so boldly to the 
assemblage. 

“ Well,” he said, still speaking in that feigned voice which completely set at 
naught all ideas of detection—“ well, what next ?” 

The others maintained a profound silence, and the officers thought that they 
really had it all their own way. 

“ We don’t want any one in particular,” said he who held the pistol in 
his hand; u but we know w~ere to light upon a snug party of the family when 
we do want any one. Ha ! ha !” 

“ Ha! ha!” echoed the other officer. “Come along, Bill." 

“ Yes, that’s all very funny,” said Maggs ; “ but what if we say No to your 
going ?” 

“ Do you say it?” 

'* Well, I'm thinking of it.” 

" Who are you, then ? Only tell me that, and I’ll pop a pair of darbies on 
you like a flash of lightning, and take you to the nearest cage.* 

You are a bold speaker,” said Maggs. 

“You are a bold performer, too. My name is Godfrey.” 

“Oh, I know that. I have often met you in Newgate. My name is Maggs.” 
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As he spoke, Maggs took off his mask and sat quite composedly upon his 
chair upon the table, fully revealed to the sight of the two officers, who were as 
much astonished as if some apparition of some one whom they knew to be with 
the dead had risen up before their eyes. 

A suppressed kind of murmur, like the drawing of a long breath among the 
thieves, might now be heard, for they all felt how completely Maggs was 
committing himself-by this bold act, and they knew that he was not the likely 
man to do so without an object. 

The officers glauced at each other, and then at Maggs again, in whose identity 
they seemed hardly able to believe. 
is Is it possible ?” said one. 

“ Quite possible,” replied Maggs, in his natural tone, which startled them 
still more, 

“ Are.you Maggs, the trusted odd man of Newgate?” 

“ Just so—the trusted odd man of Newgate—-the extra-” 

f£ The confidential supernumerary of the sheriff?” 

“The confidential supernumerary of the sheriff!” repeated Maggs, with all the 
calmness in the world, as though nothing particular were amiss. 

“ And yet you are here ?” 
u And yet I am here.” 

“ The companion—nay, the leader and the captain of this gang of the family of 
London.” 

“The companion—nay, the leader and the captain of this gang of the family 
of London,” responded Maggs, with an imitation of the voice of the officer that 
produced a laugh among the thieves. 

“Then may I be—Well, never mind that. There’s no occasion to swear about 
it; but I’ll have you in Newgate to-night, or I will know some better reason 
why than I do at present. Come along, Jenkins. We will take this fellow with 
|j us, at a’l events.” 

! “ Beware !” said Maggs, drawing his right hand from his breast, where it had 

been hidden, and showing that in it he held a double-barrelled pistol. “ Beware 
I say, Mr. Godfrey; you are a bold man, but it won’t go down here,* 

“ Won’t it? 1 summon you to surrender, Maggs.” 

“ I decline.” 

“ Take that, then ” 

Bang went the officer’s pistol at the head of Maggs. Through the smoke the 
shot was returned, and with a shriek Godfrey, the officer, sprang up into the 
air, and then (ell a corpse with a bullet in his brain. 

The other officer made an ineffectual attempt to escape ; but the sound of the 
shots seemed to have awakened any slumbering wild or angry passion in the 
breasts of the thieves. With a yell and a rush they threw themselves upon him, 
before he could take aim with the pistol that he had hastily produced, and he 
fell with his skull broken in, and his face covered with blood > by the side of his 
companion, to the floor of the room. 

“Hold !*' cried Maggs, as he stood up to his full height upon the top of the 
table. “ Hush !— hush !” 

The shout of triumph that had been half raised oy the thieves, died away to a 
strange moaning sound, and then all was still. 

<c Hold, I say,” added Maggs. t( Are they dead V 9 
“ Dead enough,” said a voice. 
c< Dead as dust,” said Charley. 

There was, now, a pause of a moment or two’s duration, and then Maggs 
proceeded, in a clear, distinct voice, to speak. 

« Comrades,” he said, " the world and the law will call this murder! Let us 
understand that quite clearly ; but, thank God, they fired the first shot. They 
might or they might not have got else off, if they had behaved a little differ¬ 
ently , but they tried to carry off the thing with a nigh hand, and it wouldn’t do. 
‘‘ No, it wouldn’t do.” 
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" Of course it wouldn’t. The fellow fired at me. He had his chance, and I 
didn’t flinch from the shot. It was my turn then, and there he is. Do you call 
this murder ?” 

“ No—no—no !” 

“ Nor do I. They were spies, too, and, by all the laws that ever were, they 
deserved the death they have come by. But we did not kill them on that 
account. They were mad enough to suppose that they could come here and 
just, at the mere suggestion of their business, shoot whom they pleased. Are 
we brute beasts that we are to put up with that sort of thing ? What sort of 
men did they suppose we were that from our fellow-men, just because they are- 
called constables, we should put up with slaughter or imprisonment at their 
discretion ?” 

“ Down with them, and all like them!” 

“They are down enough, now,” said Charley. “But, I say, Maggs, old boy, 
you have not come off scot-free, after all; you are covered with blood, and 
here it is running down you on to the table.” 

“ That is nothing,” said Maggs. “ Godfrey was a pretty fair shot, and the 
only chance I had was that I was above his aim, rather; so, you see, the bullet 
just passed through my cheek, and a wound in the face is sure to bleed well- 
Give us a drop of cold water, Charley.’’ 

“ Ay, that I will, Maggs. Never mind, old fellow, if you have got a scratch 
you went in and won, you know.” 

“ He did!—he did !” cried the others. “ A cheer for Maggs.” 

“ No—no,” said Maggs, “silence. We have still something to do. This is 
a bad and awkward job, to say the best of it, and it ain’t over yet.” . 

“ Ain’t it ?” said one, as he touched the dead body of Godfrey with his foot.- 
“ It’s over with this one, I rather think.” 

“And the t’other one, too,” growled a herculean man, who had dealt with a 
small crow-bar the blow to Godfrey’s companion that had stretched him dead 
by the side of his comrade. “I heerd his noddle go scrunch 1” 

“ I don’t meaD with them,” said Maggs; “ but I mean that we have some¬ 
thing yet to do. We must put them under ground, and that quickly too ; and 
everything that belongs to them must go in the grave with them. We have 
then our secret in our own keeping, and if we blab it is our own look out.’’ 

“ Yes—yes ; bury them,” said several. “ We will soon manage that—Here’s 
Charijy with the water, Maggs.” 

Without another word, now, Maggs descended from the table and well washed 
the wound in his cheek, and then he wrapped a towel round it as well as he could 
so as to leave his mouth free, for the wound was in a very awkward place for 
bandaging at all. 

The thieves watched him in silence until he had, with the assistance of 
Charley, completed the bandaging of his wounded face, It was quite evident 
that they looked ent rely to him for directions what to do under the peculiar 
circumstances in which they were placed, and no one made the least movement 
to interfere with the dead bodies of the off cers till he gave the word. It was in 
an odd muffled voice then that Maggs addressed his companions, for he found 
that if he spoke freely, the wound in his cheek bled sympathetically, and he 
already felt rather weakened by the excessive hermorage that had taken place. 

They all listened to his words as though they were uttered by some oracle i 
whose behests there was no such thing as gainsaying, and who was certain to { 
advise its disciples to the best. / 

“ I don't think,” began Maggs—“ I may, of course, be wrong ; but, I say, I / 
don’t think it at all likely that anybody but ourselves has the least idea that these 
two men are here. It isn’t the fashion of your regular Bow Street men to 
say much about the expeditions. If one hits upon what he thinks may turn out 
a good thing, he may tell another for the sake of having strength with him and 
companionship ; but they will neither of them let it go any further ; therefore, 
my idea is, that these two fellows will be just missed, and that’s all.” 
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The thieves nodded their acquiescence in this opinion. 

91 All we have to do, then/’ added Maggs, “ is to put them out of sight as 
soon as we can, and then this old crib remains as good as ever to us, and, per¬ 
haps, better, for it may be a good while before there’s another hand as keen as 
God r rey to come prying about it” 

0 “True, true enough that,” said several. 

t! Charley, my boy, you know the garden well.” 

Rather,” said Charley; “and I can tell you of a nice place to put ’em. 
I wonder now if Bow Street officers is good manure for gooseberry-bushes ?” 

“ For what ?” 

“ Gooseberry-bushes, Mr. Maggs, ’cos the very best thing to do is to pop ’em 
both in the kitchen-garden, and rake ’em nice and smooth over, and pop in some 
slips of gooseberry-bushes over ’em, you see, and then the whole affair will look 
as natural as blazes.’’ 

What Charley meant precisely by a place looking as natural as blazes, it is 
rather hard to say, except that it was his mode of expressing the very height and 
acme of the natuial, and so we must take it. 

“ Come on, then/' said Maggs. “Let us set to work. I’m afraid I can only 
look on, for if I exert myself much I shall bleed to death. I am weakened 
enough as it is, but I will stay here, my lads, and see all snug.” 

u No—no,” said one, “ you go to town, Maggs, and see to your wound. We 
will take care that everything is right here/ 

“ I couldn’t do it,” said Maggs. “ I must see and know that nothing is left 
amiss, or I should feel too anxious for rest. It won’t be a long job, though. 
Come on ! There is not a window in the parish that looks into the garden of 
this house, that I know for a fact, so we can use lanterns to the work. Come 
on, Charley. There are four spades and a pick-axe or two., which will get through 
the work quickly.” 

f< That’s your sort,” said Charley, “ it’s all right. Come this way !” 

“One thing let me beg of you all to recollect,” said Maggs, “ and that is, 
sOence. We may be free from eye, but we don’t know how near some ear may 
be to us,” 


They now, with almost noiseless steps, and only making now and then a few 
short observations to each other in a whisper, proceeded to the garden after 
Charley. The rain was still coming down, but it came nearly straight, and had 
subsided into one of those small misty kinds of rain, which, when once set in, 
seem as if they would last for ever. 



The thieves wailed upon the grass-plat while Charley went to the kitchen for 
a couple of stable lanterns, wiih which he soon' re-appeared. He then spread 
the tools that Maggs had mentioned, and in silence he led the way to the 
kitchen-garden. 

“ There.” he said, “ the ground is loose enough already, and there won’t be 
much trouble about the job.” 

He proceeded to a large, and apparently well dug up bed, and placed the lan¬ 


terns about six feet apart from each other. 

There,” he said, that will be the spot, and the best thing to do is to carry 
every shovelful of earth away for some time, and scatter it ever the garden, for 
there will be lots to’ cover them up with.” 

Yes, Charley, that’s it.” 

It was a strange and awful-looking scene now that was being enacted in that 
garden amid the pattering of the rain. The space of ground did not admit of 
more than three persons working on it at once, one with the pick-axe, with 
which the soil was loosened in masses, and the other two with spades, by the 


aid of which they quickly moved it: but by turns, every one present, except 
Maggs, had a share of the labour, for they relieved each other at it. 

In this wav a grave, somewhat over six feet in length, and about three in 
width, began rapidly to appear, and by the constant fresh bands that were 
brought to bear upon it, they soon got it to about five feet in d-pcii. They 
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; CLAUDE HAS TWO UNEXPECTED \ISIT0 3S TO HIM IN NEWGATB. 

"This will do/* said Charley, as he threw down his spade. “We are deep 

enough. And now for the bodies." _ , 

" Yes," said Maggs, as he lifted one of the lanterns.^ "Now for the bodies. 

Who will go and get them ? Don’t speak all at once." 


No. 155. 
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CHAPTER CCXCVIII. 

SHOWS H<5W TURPIN AND JACK PROCEEDED TO DO SOMETHING FOR CLAUDR 
j DUVAL, 

I 

This was a part of the business from which the thieves shrunk back rather, 
and the tone of irony in which Maggs spoke was a result of his conviction that 
they would so shrink from that part of the job. 

Nobody moved or spoke. 

u Come, old friends,” added Maggs, tc l can answer myself for it that you are 
not at all afraid of a live officer. Don't let me think that you are afraid of a 
dead one.” 

i( IPs an ugly job,” said one now, in a low tone, !‘but still, we all know 
that it must be done, so I won’t shrink from it, for one” 

Nor I/’ said another. 

Ci I will go with you,” said Maggs, <e so let us come on at once, old friends, 
and we shall soon have this part of the business over,” 

After it was found that Maggs intended to be of the party that was going for 
the bodies, there was no lack of volunteers, but Maggs said, with a good-tem¬ 
pered smile—* 

j “ No—no. Two will do, or four, at the outside—perhaps four will be better, 
as then they can be brought both at once, and that will save some trouble, cer¬ 
tainly, so come on, four of you.” 

Maggs and Charley led the way. The latter carried one of the lanterns, and 
so they proceeded to the large hall, where the strife had taken place that had 
ended in the tragical death of the two officers who had thought proper to run 
the fearful risk of coming in the character of spies to the thieves' haunt. 

Charley held up the light, and its rays fell upon the sickening spectacle below. 
The thieves again shrunk back with shudders ; but Maggs, who saw this hesita¬ 
tion, and who knew how valuable time was in such a case, cried out— 

“ Up with them at once, my lads. It’s like taking physic, this is. The sooner 
you get it over the better. Up with them. ,, 

IJThus urged, the members of the “ family,” who would not at all have been 
particular about what they did in vice or daring, but who by no means 
liked to have anything to do with the dead, picked up the two bodies, and in 
silence followed Charley, while Maggs brought up the rear. 

Those who were around the grave scon saw the others approaching with their 
ghastly burthens, and they moved aside as they came near. 

{t Pitch 'em in," said Charley. 

With a heavy fall, the first body was cast into the grave. 

“ Now, the other.” 

Dash went the second; but they lay rather awkwardly, occupying much 
more room than as if they had been more carefully placed in that narrow and 
last home of theirs. Maggs pointed this out, saying — 

§§“ Will nobody go down and put them straight ? I am afraid to jump it for 
fear of my wound breaking out afresh ; but if nobody else will, why, I must.” 

“ No,” said Charley, “ you be quiet, Maggs, or you will bleed to death. I'll 
do it.” 

They all looked at Charley with interest as he sprang down into the grave 
upon the bodies, and began to kick them straight. A few seconds completed 
that part of the job, and then he scrambled out. 

“ All’s right. Fill in ” 

The thieves showed no lack of diligence, truly, in setting about that part of 
the work. The idea that they were once and for ever getting rid of a spectacle 
they none of them liked to look upon, inspired them with strength, and in the 
course of three minutes the grave was nearly level. 
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w Stamp it down,** said Maggs, “ Stamp it down, or upon the first rains that 
get through it you will have it all settling and sinking." 

“Yes,” said Charley, “and that wouldn't. be so pleasant for me, as I stay 
here, if any one should choose to take any notice of it." 

Some six or eight of them now stamped upon the fresh placed earth in the 
grave, and naturally reduced its height. More mould was then thrown upon 
the top of that, and then they stamped again, until even Charley was tolerably 
satisfied, and he said—* 

“Don’t trouble yourselves any further. I’ll plant the gooseberry bushes in 
the morning, and then the place will look as natural as possible.” 

“Then the job is over,” said Maggs. 

“ Over quite,” said the others; and then they stood in a throng by the side 
of the gr&ve of the two officers. It was by no means the policy of Maggs, who 
had taken the initiative in this business, to allow the thieves just then any time 
for reflection; so he spoke at once about yet what was to be done. 

“ Attend to me, now, family men,” he said. “ What we want all of us is to 
find out where Dick Turpin and Sixteen string Jack are to be found, for if any¬ 
thing is to be done of much good for Claude Duval, they are the fellows to help 
us. Now I do think that if some half-dozen of you were to set about looking 
for them in earnest, they would surely be found.” 

“Oh, yes,” said-one. “If you, Maggs, will provide the horses, we will 
set off; but you know it would be a twelvemonth’s job at the least to try it on 
foot.” 

“It would be more than that, ftiends, for I don’t think you would ever come 
up with either of them in that way. I will give you every one to the extent of 
six a note to old Peter at the Bull Inn near Smithfield, and he will provide a horse 
for the love of it.” 

“ I will go, Maggs,” cried one. “And I—and I—I, too.” 

“ Stop! Don’t any of you try it that ain’t a good horseman, for if you do 
you will just get into a scrape, and perhaps spoil old Peter’s nags.” 

Several shrunk back upon this statement; but Maggs knew them all well, and 
had soon picked out six upon whom he knew he could depend quite well, and 
to them he gave the necessary order for horses. 

“ And now,” he said, “ I, for one, must bid you good-by, Charley, and the 
sooner you be off the better, I think, for it ain't very far off morning.” 

“ Yes—yes, let us go.” 

“ Go easy, though, and not all at once. You know where we meet again, and 
let me beg of you all to be something more than cautious now about this place, 
for after what has happened, we don’t know what may happen. Good luck to 
you all, and good night.” 

The thieves were all soon gone, but Maggs managed to remain behind till 
the last, and then, placing his great rough hand upon the shoulder of Charley, 
he said— 

“ I say, old fellow, you won’t like this crib now ?” 

Charley did not reply for a few moments, and when he did, it was rather in a 
confused tone that he said— • 

“ I don't know, Magg9, that I should care to say as much to any one but 
you; but the truth is, I shouldn’t like it.” 

“ It is not natural that you should, old fellow ; but all 1 ask of you is, to 
stay till this affair of Claude Duval is ptit into some sort of tune, and then I 
should say, 'pack up and be off at once;' but do stay till then, Charley.” 

“ I will stay as long as you like. I daresay it’s likely enough that at times, 
at night, mind .you, when the wind is a howling, and the rain is pattering down, 
I may think of them two poor devils as lays yonder, so still and quiet now; but 
if I do, Maggs, I know better all the while, and when the sunshine comes again 
in- the morning, and I see that it shines all the same on their graves as any¬ 
where else, I shall laugh at myself for a fool for thinking anything of it.” 

“ Never you mind that, Charley. It’s natural you shouldn’t like it, so depend 
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upon me, old fellow, and I’ll find you another crib before long. I tell you, 
Charley, I shouldn’t like it myself, so how can I expect anyone else to do so?" - 

“ You are a good fellow, Maggs, and I am obliged to you.” 

“ Don’t mention it. Good-night, now.” 

Charley held open the door in the garden*wall, and watched the retreating 
figure of Maggs, as it went through the darkness, until it was completely lost to- 
him, and then, as he closed the door, he shaded his eyes with his hands, and 
looked round him as he never before had looked in that place. 

He paused, and blew a shrill whistle by the aid of his fingers. It was soon 
answered, and then Bill stood before him. 

“ Well, father, it’s all right, I suppose ?** said Bill, 

“ Oh, very likely. Go to roost, Bill.” 

“ Yes, I’m a going. Did they cook the goose of them nabs, father V\ 

“ What ?” 

“I say, did they settle the hash of them fellows—eh ?* 

“Go to Led and don’t ask such questions. Hark you. Bill. There’s some 
things that the less you happen to know about the better for you, so don’t yon 
be too inquisitive now, old fellow.” 

“ Well, but I only-” 

“ Be off, will you V* 

Bill made a precipitate retreat, and then Charley, as he took his way co the 
kitchen, muttered to himself— 

f1 Confound it, I shall be pestered by his curiosity now, I suppose, night 
and day. No, Maggs is right, 1 shall never like it. No—never.” 

Leaving Mr. Charley, now, to his own reflections, we will follow Maggs to 
London, whither he intended to walk on foot; for it was one of his maxims, 
whenever he was upon any secret expedition, to trust much rather to his own 
speed, than to make evidence of his having been upon any particular road, of the 
drivers of vehicles, whether public or private. 

To be sure, in the Edgeward-road, for Maggs went home by Kilburn, he got 
a lift at the back of a carriage for a mile or two, before he was observed by the 
footman, in the rumble, and that saved him considerably. 

It was about five o’clock in the morning when Maggs, looking as calm and 
cool as possible, and wearing rather a stolid, stupid look upon his face, ascended 
the steps of Newgate, and tapped at the wicket. 

“ Hilloa !’* cried the haff asleep turnkey, who was “ on the look.” 91 Hilloa I 
who’s there ? Mind, no tobacco or spirits to be brought into the prison.” 

“ It’s only me,” said Maggs, in a mild tone. 

“ Oh, Maggs ?” 

“ Yes, Mr. Moss, it’s only me ; but I’ll come again if you thinks it’s too 
soon, sir, only I thought I might be wanted, you see, so I thought I would tap 
at fhp wirVpt - 

“ Oh, ah, it’s all right. Come in.” 

“ Thank you.” 

“ Oh, don’t mention it; we are always glad to see you, you know, 'cos, arter 
all, you are a good-tempered chap.” 

“ I tries to do my best,” said Maggs, as he slipped through to wicket, which 
the turnkey just held open wide enough to an inch to let him in. “ I always 
does all 1 can to oblige the authorities, Mr. Moss.” 

“ So you do, Maggs. So you do. I say, old fellow.’* 

“Yes, Mr. Moss?” 

“Just step over the way and get a pot of half-aDd-half. I'm as thirsty as a 
coalheaver, I am, and there’s nobody, you know, that one can trust to get it 
but you." 

u Don’t mention it, Mr. Moss. I’m only too happy to be of any service to a 
gentleman like you, you know. I’ll go at once.” 

“Thank you. Don’t hurry, now I know what a fellow you are when you 
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are going an errand for anybody. You are so glad to do it, you are half' ready 
to break your neck.” 

44 Ob, no—no. I will take care. You like it with old ale ?” 

" I do—I do.” 

Maggs went over the way for the beer, and the turnkey shaking his head as he 
looked after him through the spikes at the top of the wicket-gate, said— 

44 He’s the best tempered fellow as ever I came near, though he is a little , 
soft. Lor, I don't know what he'd do if it wasn't for old Newgate. I do think 
he’s attached to the very stones at the door, and if he isn't so bright as some 
folks, why, he’s as faithful as an old mastiff dog, is Maggs, that he is;and here 
he comes with the half-and-half, a carrying of it as steady, so as there should 
be as good a bead on it as ever was. Come in.” 

44 All right. Mr. Moss. It’s the oldest ale," 

"Drink, Maggs.” 

44 No, Mr. Moss, arter you, sir, is manners.” 

44 Well, here’s luck.” 

The turnkey did leave about a wine glass of half-and-half at the bottom of the 
pot for his worthy and esteemed friend, Maggs ; but the latter drank it with quire 
a look of satisfied humility, and the turnkey stamped upon the stone pavement 
as though he would prettle the liquor in his stomach properly by so doing, as he 
said— 

44 By gosh, it's prime, that." 

"Very good, sir.” 

44 I say, Maggs, old boy—why—what’s the matter with your face? You have 
got it tied up, old fellow.” 

41 Ah, I do think as it was some of those horrid family coves, as they call 
themselves, that did that. 1 was just passing the end of Field Lane, when oat 
came a couple of fellows, and one of 'em made a cut at me with something, and 
laid my cheek open, as you see it. I daresay, Mr. Moss, now, they knew as I 
came to the prison here, and did all I could for such gentlemen as you.” 

44 i shouldn’t wonder. It’s a confounded shame, though ; but my mind has 
been a little bit disturbed or so, Maggs, by a something that has happened here 
only about half an hour ago.” 

4 ‘ Indeed, Mr. Moss, it would need to be something particular to disturb such 
a mind as you have, sir." 

44 Well, my good fellow, perhaps you are right there, and I will say, Ma;gs, 
that for real downright good judgment, at times, you beat any one that I ever 
heard of; but I'll just tell you." 

4 ‘ Do, Mr. Moss—oh do, sir.”. 

44 Well, I was sitting on this here chair a thinking of nothing at all, but I 
wasn't asleep—mind T , ou, I never go to sleep while I am on the lock.” 

u *You couldn't, Mr. Moss, cos it’s contrary to the rules.” 

4f Just so/’ said Moss, with a slight smile of pity for the simplicity of his 
friend Maggs. "Just so, as you sa& I couldn't, for it’s contrary to the rules. 
Well, here 1 was, wide awake, wherrSome one came bang up the steps as if he 
owned all Newgate, and giving such a rattle at the wicket, that it was nigh 
enough to have it down, he cried out— 

44 4 Hitloa, turnkey!—You fellow, th ere !’ 

44 * Yes, sir,’ says I, a running up to the wicket, for I thought, to be sure, it 
was some great man or another. 4 Yes, sir/ says I. 

44 4 How is Claude Duval ?' he cried. 

44 4 Better, sir/ says I. 

44 e Oh, very well, d—n you!’ says he, and away he went, leaving me a star¬ 
ing like a stuck pig, and afore I could think of sending anybody to nab him, he 
was off, and out of all sight and hearing. Now, what do you think of that, 
Maggs?” 

44 1 don't know what to think. If you can’t think what it was, Mr. Moss, it 
ain't at all likely that I should ” 
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44 Well, there’s something in that; but I’m regularly bothered by it, it was so 
cool. Well, it’s no use plaguing oneself. Just step over the way, and get anoiher 
pot, Maggs.” , 1 


CHAPTER CCXCIX. 

RETURNS TO DICK TURPIN AND SIXTEEN-STRING JACK IN THE PARK AT 

GREENWICH. \ 

While all these things were going on in London, Claude Duval being in his 
gloomy cell in Newgate, and Mr. Maggs doing all that was in his power to work 
out his release, Dick Turpin and Sixteen-string Jack were by no means idle. 

It will be recollected that we left them in no very enviable position in the 
j o’d park at Greenwich, where, if they had not in so strange and unexpected a 
d anner overheard sufficient to convince them that they where in great danger , 
fi om the treachery of the inn-porter, they would in all likelihood have fallen 
into the snare laid for them by that foolish individual. 

Foolish he was, in every sense of the word, for in the first place, it is foolish 
to break faith with any one ; and in the second place, he was foolish, even viewing 
the affair solely as regarded what he might get by it, and throwing all common 
feeling and honour overboard, for he would have got double and treble from 
Turpin and Jack, than ever he could hope to wrest from the cupidity of the 
officers, who would, of course, grudge him every penny-piece that he might take 
from them, even if the plan to apprehend Jack and Dick had been successful, of 
which the officers themselves could not help entertaining the gravest doubts. 

When the fortunate discovery that the two adventurers made, assured them 
that they were all but caught in a trap, their first idea was not to leave the spot 
until they had taken some revenge upon the inn-porter. 

“ Jack,” said Dick Turpin in a whisper. Let us get back again the way we 
came, and be off at once.” 

ts But that lascal ?” 

“ Yes, we know that he is a rascal, but what can we do ? You see, or rather 
you know without seeing, that the Philistines are in force about this spot, and 
you know that we have no chance with such a mob of them.” 

“No ; arid yet-” 

“Yes, I know what you would say, it is a hard thing to let that rascal off, 
and I admit that it is; but of all things that keep well. Jack, command me to 
revenge, which, as long as you like to take care of it, never turns mouldy or 
sour.” 

“ There is truth in that. Come on.” 

They surmounted the wall again, and were well pleased when they found their 
horses quite safe under its shadow. To tighten the girths, and to mount, was 
the work of a few moments, and then they^lingered a little, and listened, for they 
could now hear plainly the tramp of horses feet upon the heath. 

“By George! they have got some mounted men from Woolwich, I’d lay any 
money,” said Dick. 

“'Then come—we have no time to lose.” 

“ Not a moment. This way, Jack.” 

Dick was well enough acquainted with the heath, and he struck off to the 
right, keeping well under the shadow of the park wall. That is to say, suppos¬ 
ing their foes to be to the wall, they went then to the right, which took them 
through the valley at the base of Shooter s Hill. 

A quarter of an hour’s riding brought them out by the river side, at some dis¬ 
tance below Greenwich, but it was a very wild and desolate-looking spot of 
ground that they debouched upon. The river lay glistening before them, lazily 
heaving to and fro, looking thick and slimy, as it was just beginning only to feel 
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the influence of the rising tide. On f he opposite shore they could see a, few 
dim lights, that seemed as vapours flitting there, and as they varied in intensity 
to be going out and in each passing moment. A keen whistling wind was 
blowing. 

“ Not a very comfortable prospect this, Jack,’* said Turpin. 

" Far from it. Do you know the route by the river side ?” 

“ Why, yes, I do, but I am thinking, as it leads direct into Greenwich, that it 
won’t be the best for us to take Oh! if we could only get across the water 
now. Jack.” 

“ Impossible.” 

“ Nay, nothing is impossible of that kind. The only difficulty will be to get 
a craft that will hold the cattle.” 

** That is what I mean Dick, when, I say it is impossible. You don't think 
that a wherry would answer the purpose, do you, and you don’t think of swim¬ 
ming the river, I suppose ?” 

“ Neither, Jack; and yet I think there is a chance. You see, it is high water, 
and, in fact, it is only just on the turn. There then lies my hope of getting 
across; and now tell me if you see anything black about half-way between here 
and the middle of the stream ?” 

“ Yes, a barge of some sort.” 

“ Very good. There is generally but one man on board the Thames barges, or 
a man and a boy at most, so there will not be many people to pay, you see, 
and I don’t think there will be any great difficulty in getting the horses on 
board.” 

“ Well, if it can be done—” 

“ We will see.—Hilloa—boat here—boat P 

“ Here you are, sir,” said a waterman springing up from Heaven only knows 
where in a moment. 

Dick dismounted, and whispered to Jack to hold his horse, and then turning 
to the man, he said, 

“Can you row me to that barge out yonder 
“ Yes, sir, surely.” 

“ Very well, do so ; I will pay you as if it were for a large jo^.* 

Jack said nothing, but he could not think it possible that Dick Turpin 
should succeed in getting across the river with two horses. He did not fully 
estimate the magic power ot gold, though, for in the course of five or six minutes 
Dick came back to him, and said, laughingly— 

“ He will do it. The waterman will help him, and he will pull the barge in, as 
it is high water, close enough for us to jump on board with the horses. If we 
had not the command of our cattle as we have, I don’t mean to say it would be 
possible, but we can do it.” 

“ Well done, Dick; it will be no bad thing, certainly, to place the Thames 
between us and certain parties.” 

“ A capital thing. But here they are.” 

The barge lazily made its way by the aid of its long sw T eeps close enough to 
the bank, and then the man on board lit a lantern, as he called out— 

“All’s right, gentlemen. I suppose it’s a lark or a wager of some sort; but 111 
-put you on shore, if your horses will do it.” 

“ Put out the light, then,” said Dick, “ they won’t jump towards the light*’* 
” Very good, sir.” 

The lantern was at once extinguished, and then Dick said— 

“ It’s loaded with potatoes, the barge, Jack, and there will be a good foothold 
for the cattle on the sacks. Don’t jump till I tell you.” 

“No, I will manage all right.” 

The leap was nothing, but Dick turned his horse and took the whole breadth 
of the road-way first, and then just lifting him by the bridle, and giving a touch 
with the spur, the creature cleared the space easily and lit upon the potato sacks. 
“Bravo!” cried the bargeman. 
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1 •' Bray-vo!” sung out a little boy of about six years old, who was on board* 
(( Bray——” 

“Hold your row, will you V ’ said the man, throwing a potato at him. 

“ Now, Jack/* cried Dick, “ all's clear/' 

In another moment Jack was onboard. His horse stumbled a little upon the 
potatoes, but quickly recovered, and both he and Dick then dismounted, and held 
the creatures by the head, and patted them into high good humour. 

“ Now off with you/’ said Dick to the bargeman, as he slipped a guinea into 
the hands of the waterman, who was highly delighted with his remuneration for 
such a little job, which altogether had not taken up ten minutes.. 

The barge lazily swept out into the river again, and the man in a voice of 
great deference, said— - 

“ Land you where you likes, gentlemen ; opposite or further on : it’s just as 
you likes to say, gentlemen.” 

“All we want is to get across,” said Dick, “so you can land us at any spot 
that is most convenient to yourself.” 

“ Very good, sir.’* 

The barge made a diagonal progress across the stream, and it must be recol¬ 
lected that the Thames was in a very different condition then to what it is now. 
There were no steamers to render the river-highway troublesome and intricate, 
nor were the banks so lined with buildings for the purposes of trade as they are 
now; therefore, it was much easier to perform such a feat as that performed by 
Dick Turpin and Jack upon the night in question, than it would be to do so at 
the present time. 

There was alittle wooden quay that jutted out into the water a short distance, 
and the bargeman pointing it out, observed, that if he just put his barge along¬ 
side of it, it would be the easiest thing in the world for the gentlemen to walk their 
horses on shore. 

That' will do, my good fellow,’* said Dick ; “pull into there, and as we shall 
soon be on shore, there is your five guineas for the job.” 

“ Many thanks to your honours. This here money will make me and my 
wife and little *un a deal more comfortable this winter as is coming, than we 
should have been; so long life and good luck to you.” 

“ Thank you.” 

The barge shot very gently alongside the old quay, and in a minute both Dick 
and Jack were on shore. 

“ This is well done,” said Jack, “I admit. Good night to you, Mr. Bargeman, 
and it will be just as well that you say nothing about this little affair to any one.” 

“ Not a word, sir. Lord bless you, sir, my master would set to abusing a 
fellow like a maniac if he know’d it. Good night to you both for a couple of 
real gents as you is.” 

Dick laughed. 

“ Oh, gold—gold,” he said, “ is it any wonder that men cheat, and swindle 
and cringe, and lie, and rob for you, when you are such an enchanter that a few 
bright pieces of your precious substance wins all hearts !” 

“ And creates' a couple of highwaymen/ said Jack, laughing “ into two real 
gents.” 

“ Just so. But how the deuce are we to get out of this?” 

Jack whistled and then laughed again, for a brief glance at their position now 
showed them that they were in a sort of yard, enclosed on the two sides, with 
the river one way and a pair of great gates the other, so that they were com¬ 
pletely shut in. 

“ Here’s a fix,” said Dick. 

“ A regular man-trap,” said Jack. u You don’t think this is a regular sell of 
our friend the bargeman ?** 

“ Oh, no—no; and yet—” 

“ Yet, you don’t know what to think V 9 

“ No, I was not going to say that; I was going to add, that surely there could 
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not be much difficulty in getting out. Let us try it. There is'a way in here, and, 
consequent!), there must be a way out, for everybody don't come here by the 
Thames, you may depend.’' 

"No, but there may be seme chance against letting us out. This is a timber- 
yard, Dick, don’t you see ?” 

They both rode forward through the yard, which was about a hundred feet 
in length, till they came to the two great gates, ar.d then, through the chink left 
by their point of closing, tfcey could plainly see a light shining. W hat that light 
meant, or wl ether it was in a street or leading to seme private dwelling, they 
bad no possible means of knowing. Dick here dismounted, and tried the gates, 
but they were evidently fast on the other side. h 
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“ Be careful, Dick,” said Jack. 

“Oh, yes, but we can’t stay here, you know.” 

As he spoke, Dick gave the gate a couple of kicks, that made it shake again, 

’ and then a terrified voice called out from the other side— 

“ Murder and turf! what's that I see? Oh, bedad, I see nothing, but I mean 
hear it ? Murder, what is it ?'* 

“ Open the gate.* 

“Is it the gate ?” 

“ Open the gate, fellow.” 

“ Oh, then, by the holy poker, it's a ghost of somebody ye is, surely !” 

“No, it's all right; open the gate at once, or it will be worse for you.” 
ee Worse for me, is it ? I will, then; it can’t be much worse for me than being 
a private watchman here, and only getting seven shillings a week and no per¬ 
quisites from that same, any way.” 

“ Well, here’s a guinea for youbut you seem as if you didn't care about it 
by your keeping the gate between you.*' 

“Is it a guinea ? Then, murder ! the gate shall not stand in the way, 
any how; and here it goes, bedad.” 

The gate swung on its heavy hinges, and the Irish watchman lifted up his 
lantern, and when he saw two mounted men, his mouth and eye3 opened .to 
such alarming widths,, that it seemed very unlikely that they would ever close 
again. 

Well, what’s the matter now?” said Dick. “Do you take us for a couple 
of ghosts?” 

“ Ghosts, is it, sir, you said?” * 

“ Yes, stupid. What do you take us for ?” 

<f Oh, bedad, then, did you come out of the river? or did you drop from the 
moon ?” 

Dick placed a guinea-in. the hand of the watchman, and said to him, with 
great solemnity of manner*— 

A silent tongue shows a wise head. Good night.* 

“Eh?” 

“Good night.”’ 

“AY Z, did you say ? A silent tongue and A Y Z ? But murder and turf, 
where did you come.from?” • 

Dick laughed,, and put his horse to a trot, and Jack followed him. They 
hea'd a large bell begin to ring, and them they quickened their pace, and were 
soon a couple of miles from the wharf by the river side. It was Jack who drew 
rein just as they heard a clock strike four,' and said^— 

“ Dick, Thave a fancy to call at Newgate.” 

“ Call at Newgate? You are joking. Jack ?” 

“No. I think I should like to call and see how Claude. Duval is. Iam 
weary, and want some rest. We can put up our horses-after that, you know, 
at the old place, where we shall be quite safe, in Barbican. But I feel as if I 
couldn’t sleep a wink till I know that Claude is better.” 

“ But, Jack, when you talk of visiting Newgate — Really, now-” 

“ I know what you would say. You think it a mad-headed plan, and that I , 1 
must be out of my mind to dream of it; but nothing is easier. There wilt 
be only one man on the lock at the wicket gate, and if any one goes up 
to him suddenly with a bounce, he will be as civil as possible. You 
can wait for me at the corner of Newgate Street; for, of course. I will 
I go on foot. I assure you, Dick, there is no danger in it whatever, and 
it may easily be done.” 

' If there were danger, Jack, you know, I am not exactly the fellow to shrink * 
from any little enterprise on that account; but as ’you put it, t don’t suppose 
there is any danger. The safety of these kind ofihings lies all in the way they 
1 are done.” 

“ Just so, Dick. To hesitate, is to be lest ” 

j i 
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i( I know it Will you let me do it ?” 

u Don’t ask me, Dick, old fellow. I feel pretty sure that I can manage it, 
because my whole heart and soul are wrapt up in Claude’s safety. I admit that 
. jmy nerves.are shaken, and .that, under ordinary circumstances, you could do 
such a thing much better than I ; but now the strong motive gives me power.” 

“ Very good, Jack. Be it so.’’ 

They now rode on at a slashing pace to London, and it was in reality Jack 
who had so audaciously mounted the steps of Newgate, and asked the turnkey 
who was on duty, how Duval was. 

It will be remembered thatjthe turnkey had informed Maggs of the encounter, 
and Maggs, who at once guessed that it was either Jack or Turpin, felt very 
much vexed that he had not reached the prison a little sooner, for in that case he 
would have been able to tell which of them it was, and what was doiug for Claude . 
Duval. 


CHAPTER CCC. 

DICK AND JACK PUT UP AT THE OLD PUNCH BOWL IN BARBICAN. 

Somewhat encouraged by the answer that the turnkey at the gate of Newgate 
.jhadgiven to the inquiry concerning Claude Duval, Jack had joined Turpin 
at the corner of Newgate Street at once, and they both trotted towards Smith- 
field at a smart pace. 

“ He is better,” said Jack. 

“ Glad to hear it,” replied Dick. You feel all the better, in consequence, 
don’t you,. Jack ?” 

“Indeed, I do.” 

“ Tthought you would ; and now what you want, old fellow, is rest. I know 
that you will be much more efficient after a good ten or twelve hours’ sleep than 
you can possibly be now, and although I know that I can do without rest as 
well as most men, yet 1 feel as if a good snooze would be rather a glorious 
thing." 

“ There is truth in what you say, Dick. I am quite willing to put up at the 
old quarters, in Barbican. 1 feel that nothing can be done for Claude just now, 
and with the conviction that he is better, which I suppose, after all, means that 
he is not dead, I will try to be content for a little time, at least ; so let us push 
on.” 

A very few minutes sufficed now to take them across Smithfield, and then 
rapidly crossing Aldersgate Street, they made their way to Barbican, and drew 
rein at the low doorway of a public-house, adjoining to which was a livery 
stable. 

“ We both of us know this old crib well enough,” said Dick, as he dismounted. 
46 You have been here too often, I suppose ?” 

li Yes, Dick, often enough before you were thought of on the road.” 

“ Like enough—like enough, Jack. Where the deuce is the bell ? Oh, it is 
here. Ali’s right l It is so covered with mud that I began to think it had gone, 
and that.the old shop had got into other hands.” ♦ 

Dick Turpin had been feeling under the ledge made by the front of the old 
wooden step of the ancient doorway, and there at last he found a square piece of 
metal let into the wood-work, which, upon being smartly pressed, he knew rang 
a private bell that was in the bed-room of the landlord. 

The bell, and the mode of ringing it, was only known to those who were in 
the thorough confidence of the landlord, and it was an understood thing there 
when it was rang he should attend to it immediately. 

Three minutes had not elapsed when a voice, through a little wicket in the 
great door, that was about six inches wide, said— 

“ What is the caper ?” 
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“Turpin,” said Dick. “ That’s you, Ben, ain’t it ?” 

“ Rather. Come in, old fellow. Ha ! who is with you ?” 

If Look at him.” 

“ How can 1 look by this twixt and between sort of light ? But it don’t matter. 
Come in, both of you.” ; 

“ What, on horseback?” said Jack. 

“ Bother take my head,” said the landlord, “what am I thinking of? Wait 
half a minute, and I’ll open one of the gates next door for you.” 

The name over the gate of the livery stables was not the same that appeared 
over the door of the public-house, but the whole concern was under one manage¬ 
ment, and in a few seconds one of the gates was opened, and Dick and Jack led 
in their horses to a very tidy kept and comfortable stable-yard. The gate was 
bolted and barred again, and then the landlord, as he speedily lighted a stable- 
lantern, turned sharply and said— 

“ Now then, Dick Turpin, who is your friend ?” 

“ You don’t mean to say that you don’t know me?” said Jack. 

“ Why, Jack ?” 

“ The same. It is true that I have not seen you for a couple of years now, but 
as you have seen me since that awful day when all the world believed me dead, 
you are not surprised that I still linger.” 

“Still linger ? What do yo mean by talking of still lingering. Jack ? We expect 
to see you, and hear of you, for many a long day to come. But! can guess what 
has brought vou both lip to London : it is about Claude.” 

“ Yes, to be sure.” 

” Well, poor fellow, I am afraid he is booked at last.” 

“What do vou mean by that ?” 

“ Why, that they will keep him till he is of no use, now that they once have 
him safely.” 

“ You mean that they will hang him,” said Dick Turpin; “ but there are two 
words to that bargain. We are going to try what can be done, and it is not a 
trifle that will stop us, either as to money or danger.” 

“ Well, I can give you some news, too, and that is, that the i family’ have 
made up their minds to try their best.” 

“ You don’t say so !” 

“ Yes, I do. You have heard of Maggs ?” 

Both Dick and Jack shook their heads, and the landlord smileu as he added— 

“ You have heard of Colonel Blue ?’* 

“To be sure; the dashing chap that used to be on the western road, some years 
ago; but there was a report that he was shot.” • 

“ So he was, but it did not kill him, though it laid him up, poor fellow, for 
nearly two years, and there I kept him in a little room in the top of this very 
house. I don’t mean to say that there was much trouble in so keeping him,, 
because nobody was after him. They all thought—that the nobs and the' 
beaks—that he had been shot dead, and so they might well, for a bullet was 
in his chest for a fortnight, till a young fellow, a doctor that came to^attend upon 
him for nothing, and was as kind to him as he could be, got it out, 

“ Poor fellow!” 

“Yes, the getting of it out nearly killed him, for it was by only making a hole 
in his back that it was done, and he fainted away, and lay like a log for eighteen 
hours; butthe young doctor chap—oh, he was a trump!— he sat by him all t e 
while, and brought him through it at last,” 

“ And what became, then, of Colonel Blue ?” 

“ Why, when he got up again he was so altered, that nobody would have 

known him, and he was spoilt for the road quite.” 

“ No doubt.” 4 . . f , . 

“ Well, then, the family made a what-do-you-cal\-it—a subscription tor nim r 

and it came to three hundred pounds and more; but he would not have it. an ^ 
made a kind of a speech to 'em in this very house, in which he told era t a ■ 
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though he would not take the money, cos, you see, he thought he could manage to 
keep himself, he thought as much of it as though he had, and as he could not go on 
the road, he would see, while he yet had to live, what he could do for them all.” 

“ That was capital.” 

“ Well, he took the name of Maggs, and what do you think he did ?” 

Dick and Jack both shook their heads. 

" I'll tell you : he got acquainted with all the officers and turnkeys of the old 
stone-jug, and at last they thought so much of him that they let him go in and out 
just as often as he liked. The sheriffs place such a confidence in him, that they 
can’t do without him, and in that kind of way he keeps his eyes open, you see, 
and does no end of good to the poor fellows of the family.” 

u No doubt of it.” 

While the landlord was giving this brief but interesting biography of poor 
Maggs, both Dick and Jack had placed their horses in stalls, and removed the 
saddles, and then Ben, the landlord, gave them an ample feed, after which he con¬ 
ducted his guests through a secret door in the hay-loft into the public-house. 

“ Now, my tulips,” he said, “ what’s to be the first caper? Only say.” 

“Something to eat, and something to drink,” said Dick. 

“ And then six or seven hours’ sleep,” said Jack. 

“ All’s right, I thought as much. You don’t look as if you have had much of 
that last article of late.” 
g “ Indeed we have not, Ben.” 

“ Well, you may have a dose of it here, if you like, you know, and nobody 
will grudge it to you, I know. Come this way, and I will put as good a bottle 
of old wine before you as you would wish to see, and a couple of cold fowls.” 

“ That will do,” said Dick ; “ it is a feed fit for an emperor.” 

“ Well, he might do worse, I think.” 

Ben was as good as his word. A little table was soon spread with the viands 
he bad suggested, and both Dick and Jack made a hearty meal, after which Ben 
said to them— 

“Now, tell me, ’cos, you see, upon that will depend where I put you : Do 
the beaks or the nobs know of your being hereabouts r” 

“ No, certainly not, so far as we are aware of it.” 

“ Very good ; then there’s no need for cramming you both into the little room 
near the tiles, and you may as well have a comfortable sleep iu a good bed-room. 
Come this way.” 

Ben took them to a large double-bedded room, and having shown them how 
the door could be fastened, so that it would be next to impossible for any force* 
to break it open, and explained the use of a little bell that they could ring if they 
wanted him, and promising to call them in about six hours, he bade them good 
evening, and left them to themselves. 

“ Not bad quarters these, Jack,” said Dick, as he flung off his coat and boots, 
and threw himself upon one of the beds. 

“ Far from it, Dick. My mind is full of poor Colonel Blue’s fate.” 

“Yes, it is a sad one; but why was he called Colonel Blue for ? I was 
going to be told several times, but something always happened to stop it.” 

“ Oh, just because he wore, while on the road, a suit of light blue, that is all. 
Why he was called colonel by the family was, I suppose, just because they 
thought him a clever fellow, and chose to abide by his orders.” 

“Ah ! just so. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night, Dick. You have forgotten all about fastening the door.* 

“ Dear me I so l have. Ob, dear, how precious sleepy—sleep—I—you-* 

Dick Turpin was fast asleep. Jack fastened the door according to the direc¬ 
tions that had been given by the landlord ; and then, after looking to his 
pistols, and being satisfied that they were all right for immediate action, he laid 
them handily upon a chair by the bedside, and compose! kimself to rest. The 
sad story of Colonel Blue, however, gave a tone and colour to his dreams, and 
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more than once he thought that he felt in his own breast the bullet that had 
been so nearly fatal to the highwayman. 

How long they slept they had not the most distant idea of; but they thought 
the time was surely short, when they were awakened by a steady scratching at > 
the door of their room. 

“ Who’s there ?” said Dick. 

“ Ben it is,” said the voice of the landlord. 

Dick sprang out of bed and let him in, and Jack laid his hand upon his i 
pistols, for he thought that there might be some alarm. The landlord, when he J 
made his appearance, said— 

“A visitor for you both is below.” 

“ You don’t mean it ?” said Dick. v 

“I will give him a warm reception,” said Jack, as he took up one of his 
pistols. 

“ You mistake me,” said the landlord ; “ it’s a friend.” 

“We have not many of that sort,” said Dick. 

“ Probably not; but this is one—it is Maggs.” 

“Ah, indeed ?—Let him come up ; but it would have been just as well if he 
had let us have another hour's sleep as well as the one we have had.” 

“ Another hour’s sleep, do you say? Why, goodness gracious ! it’s half-past 
eleven o’clock, and it wasn’t six anything like when you came here.” 

“ The deuce it is !’’ 

** To be sure. Let me see. Twenty minutes to twelve. But still. I’m sorry I 
have disturbed you, at all events, and Maggs will come again.” 

“ Oh, no—no!” said Jack ; “it is time we should be up and stirring, Ben. 

1 am very anxious to see him, for in its result his fate ain’t far unlike my own. 

I am something like an old hulk that’s past service ; and if it had not been for 
him who now lies in a cell in Newgate, I don’t think I should have encumbered 
the earth quite so long as I have.” . # j 

“Don’t say that. Jack,” cried the landlord jocularly; “but I’ll bring Maggs 
to you at once, and breakfast, too; for I suppose that will be as acceptable as 
any visitor, just now ?” 

“True, Ben,” said Dick—“most true. Jack, I know, is always huDgry, ain’t 
you, Jack? Young blood, you know—eh?” 

Jack shook his head rather mournfully, and the landlord left the room to bring 
up Maggs, who in a few minutes made his appearance, and was warmly wel- i 
corned by both Dick and Jack. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” he said, “of course, my duty to the Sheriffs of London 
is now to run over to Newgate, and give notice that you are both here, so that 
they may send a posse of constables to take you.” 

“ Not a doubt of it,” smiled Dick, “that is your duty, Mr. Maggs; but your 
inclination is quite a different thing.” 

“ We are delighted to see you. Colonel Blue,” said Jack. 

“Hush—oh. hush !” 

Masgs sunk into a chair, and appeared to be taken suddenly ill, so that both 
Dick and Jack were rather alarmed, and would have gone for aid, but he raised , 
his hand to them to remain, and spoke in a low voice— 

“ Don’t call me by that name. It recalls too much of the past to me. I want 
to forget it. You don’t know all my story. Nobody does, and I don't think 
that anybody ever will; but if you would spare me a pang such as this, never 
call me that.” # ^ f 

“ I deeply regret that, unknowingly, I have done so now,” saidMack. “ Accept 
my apologies, Mr. Maggs.” . 

“ Say no more about it. How could you possibly know ? Ben forgot to tell 
you, no doubt; but it is passed now, and forgotten. Come, let us talk of some¬ 
thing else.” 

“Of poor Claude, then—how is he ?” 

“ Better, and hopeful.” ' 
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“That is well. It gives me new strength to hear those words.” 

“Which of you was it who called at Newgate to inquire for him ?” 

* 6 It was I,” said Jack. 

“ Well, they are all furious about that. The governor was ready to tear his 
hair out by the roots when he heard of it, for he guessed at once that it was 
one of you, and he would, I know, have given a hundred pounds out of his 
own pocket to have nabbed you. It was rather a dangerous thing to do.” 

** Only in one way/’ said Jack. “ If any of the officers who had been out had 
happened to come home just at that moment, there might have been danger; 
but as I went to ask a civil question only, I rather think it the turnkey had 
tried his chances, it would have been at his own risk.” 

“ I understand you, Jack. The turnkey was a little in danger, then, I 
take it?” 

“ He was, but as the fellow was quite civil, it all ended well, as I thought it 
would.” 

“Ithas ; but don’t try it again. I can bring you better news of Duval than i 
you can get at the gate of Newgate, and now listen tome, and while Ben is 1 
getting the breakfast, I shall be able to tell you what the family think of doing.” 

With this, Maggs, without concealing anything, rela ed at length to Dick and 
Jack all that had happened at the thieves’ haunt, at West End, Hampstead, and 
concluded by advising them both to attend the next meet ng that was to take 
place there, which would be at the midnight that was coming. 

“ I will turn the matter over in ray mind during the day.” said Maggs, “ and 
I hope and expect to be prepared with a distinct proposition to make some of the 
particulars of which must depend upon what happens in Newgate to-day. I 
would recommend you both to stay here and to keep close. It there should be 
ar«y suspicion that you are so near at hand, J shad be pretty sure to hear of it, 
and will take some means of letting Ben know.” 

<c A thousand thanks,” said Dick “ Cannot you breakfast with us ?” 

“ No. I shall be wanted at the stone-jug, I am so very useful.” 

I 

i - 

CHAPTER CCCI. 

# 

DICK AND JACK ATTEND THE MEETING AT WEST END, HAMPSTEAD. 

Maggs shook hands with them both, and then left the public-house to attend 1 
to his duties at Newgate. 

Jack and Dick were very much pleased with this visit of Maggs to them, and 
they really began to entertain a confident hope that something would result ■ 
in Duval's favour from the meeting of the thieves that was to take place on that ^ 
evening at the mansion by WestEnd, Hampstead. 

Of course, they decided to be present, and they thought it very desirable, ‘ 
indeed, to remain where they were until nightfall, when they intended to ride 
to the northern part of the metropolis at as early an hour after sunset as possible, 
and see if there was anything to bs done upon the road before the meeting at 
the mansion at West End. 

W e shall want, of course, as much money as we can possibly get to 2 r l her, 
Dick, said Jack, <r for who knows but it may be necessary to pay eve; .body 
who may happen to stand in.the way of our poor friend, Duval’s, liberal: >n.” 

True enough ; money docs wonders, and as society has thought pro ;er to 
put him into the stone-jug, we will levy what taxes we can upon society or the } 
purpose of getting him out of it again.” I 

“That's the proper philosophy of the thing.” 

The day passed rather gloomily to both Dick and Jack in the pul^rhouso, for ( 
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they were anything hut accustomed to such a life of J inaction, and they were 
much pleased to see Maggs about half an hour before sunset. 

“ Well. How is Duval ?” said Dick- 

' “ He is much better. He won’t believe that Cicely is killed. Alas, poor 
fellow!” 

<c But she is no more,” said Jack. 

<c She is buried,” said Maggs. 

“ That’s conclusive enough. But why will not Duval give credence to the 
fact of her death ?” 

“He says that she has passed through so many dangers with him that he will 
not believe it, and he states that once at Winchester she was severely wounded." 

“ Ah, yes,” said Jack, with a sigh. “ Well do I remember that awful scene 
in the old cathedral. But, Maggs, will it not be belter not entirely to dissuade 
Duval ol such an idea? If he really thought her no more, it might have such 
an effect upon him that he would feel completely prostrated, and would not evep 
second any attempt that we might make for his rescue,” 

“That is well thought of,” said Dick. 

“ i did think of it,” said Maggs, “ so I left him in such a state of doubt that 
he may cherish what notions he pleases upon the subject, and yet he cannot say 
that he was led astray by any one. Of course, what the prison authorities say 
to him, he sets no account by at all.” 

He knows, then, that you are a friend ?” 

“He does. I could not keep that knowledge from him any longer, so I told 
him all that had happened, and it made quite a change in him to hear it, though 
it touched me a little to hear him say—‘ I shall yet be happy with Cicely.’ ** 

(< Boor fellow !” said Jack, “he had better though awaken to a knowledge of 
the truth when he is with us, if we can but rescue him, than when surrounded 
by those who will have but little, if any, sympathy with his grief.” 

Maggs assented to this, and promised that he would not say anything to 
destroy all hope upon the part of Claude that Cicely still lived, and then he left 
Dick and Jack again, and they began to prepare themselves for the road. 

The horses had had a capital rest, and they had been tended with so much 
care at the stables next door to the public-house, that they might be fa’rly ex¬ 
pected to be in the very best condition, so that the two friends were anxious to 
mount, and be off at once. 

The landlord went out himself and got them some powder, for they were uearly 
out of it, and by the aid of a tobacco pipe they cast themselves about a dozen 
bullets, each, to fit their pistols, and then they were quite ready. 

\ou will come back here, I suppose said the landlord. 

“ Why, yes,” said Dick, gaily, ** if the Philistines let us; of course, it will be 
all the better, whatever is done for Claude, that Jack and I should be near at 
-hand, and I suppose something will be at least settled to-night; so now 
good-bye.” 

“ Don't say, good-bye,” said Jack ; iC it sounds too ominous. Good evening is 
better, as that looks as if we were sure to come again, you know, Dick.” 

“ Well, then, good evening be it.” 

They had before starting determined upon which way they would go, and the 
route that Dick had suggested, and which they had adopted, was to proceed up 
St. John-street Road, and past the Angel at Islington, and up the Holloway 
Road to Highgate, from which place they could get down Swain’s Lane to Hamp* 
stead Heath, past the estate of Lord Mansfield. 

This course they thought better than going through Smithfield and up Holborn, 
which would have been the most direct way to Hampstead, but yet, perhaps, in 
reality, the longest, as they would have been much more liable to interruption 
from a number of the official persons connected with Newgate, who were always 
hanging about Fleet Market and Holborn Hill. 

•1 he evening was rather fresh and gusty, for a south w r est wind was blowing 
and threatening ram, although none had absolutely fallen yet, and not a star was 
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to bo teon. Tueri‘ "out i be a nearly full moon as the night ad-anceu, but it 
•wouia" not rise until some ball hour or so past midnight, so that there were some 
hours of gloom and darkness yet to look forward to upon that eventful night. 

.After the long confinement in the public-house, it uas quite a treat to 
Dick and Jack to te in the open air agair. They merely put their cattle to a 
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gentle trot and soon got to Islington, and then passing the High-street they turne 
into the Holloway Koad, which was then very little built upon, and they began to 
feel that they were in the country. 

" Ah, Dick,” said Jack, ‘ 1 think if I were to be compelled to remain for very 
long in London, it would be the death of me after being accustomed to the open 
country so much/* 

“ It’s all habit. Jack.* 1 
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“ Well, it may be ; and yet, of course, there can be no comparison m tHe 
quality even of the air and that which we have been breathing in the city. You 
admit that, Dick 

“ Yes, Jack ; and I admit that ever since we left the Angel at Islington, we 
have been followed by a man^with a cart. 3 ’ 

“Eh ? You don't say so ?” 

u Yes, l do, though. * Don’t look round ; I have had my eyes about me, Jack, 
I assure you, and I have noticed that a covered cart, driven by a man dressed 
in a smock-frock, has accommodated itself to our pace. Jack. Wnat do you think 
of that?” 

<c I don’t know what to think ; but I did think that for the last minute or so 
you were very wayward as regarded your peace, but now I understand it. You 
werfc experimenting upon our friend in the cart ?” 

“ I was. Jack, and I did not like to say anything to you of it until I felt quite 
sure about it, but now there is no mistake. We are dogged by some one, but 
what for, I cannot take upon myself to say.” 

They both listened now intently for some time, with the hope of gathering 
some further information concerning the man, and the cart that was pursuing 
them, and they brought their horses to a walk, in order to see if the vehicle 
would pass them, which, indeed, it did in a few moments. 

The cart was a covered one, such as might be used by a tradesman in the con¬ 
veyance of goods of a perishable nature to his customers, and if the man who 
drove it was, indeed, a spy of the police, he certainly played his part very well, 
for he went on without paying the smallest apparent attention to Dick or 
Jack. 

“ Are we mistaken ?” said Jack. 

st Not a bit of it, my friend. He thinks that we are on our guard now, that 
is all/’ 

“ Well, we will continue so. Let us go on, but let us, till we come to some 
turning, keep the cart in advance of us, and then if we go down that turning a 
little way, we shall soon see if it follows us.” 

** Very good. There is the Seven Sisters’ Lane just a little further on upon 
our right hand. Suppose we go down that, Jack, as though we intended to get 
to Tottenham.” 

“ Agreed,” 

The man who was driving the cart did not pay the least attention to them, 
but went plodding on, apparently intent upon gett-ng up to Highgate, and 
Dick and Jack turned down the Seven Sisters’ Lane, and put their horses to a 
gallop for about half a mile, and then Dick said— 

“Jack—Jack. Pull up.” 

“ Yes, all’s right.” 

" Here is a very low fence at this side of the road. Do you think your horse 
will take it ? * 

“ To be sure he will, Dick.” 

u Then let us get over at once. You see, we are quite close to the corner of 
Hornsey Lane. I think if we stay in the meadow over yonder for a few minutes 
we shall see if our friend, the covered cart, approaches.” 

“ Yes, but our horses’ heads will be seen.” 

“ Not a bit of it. There is a hay-stack yonder; Don’t you see it ? We 
will get over the other side of that, and dismount. The horses' won’t leave- it 
while we creep back to the hedge and reconnoitre;” 

“ That will do.” 

In another moment they were both over the hedge, for the cattle did the leap 
beautifully. The haystack was not twenty yards from the spot, and the.horses 
were pulling hay out of it, and Dick and Jack were crouched down under the 
hedge, in the sp^ce of half a minute. 

This is what I call, .diamond cut diamond,” whispered Dick, “ if that cart 
should be after us.” 
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! .“Yes, but-” 

i “ Hush, Jack—hush ! What do you hear l 9 

“Wheels, by Jove !” 

W “ I could have sworn it. Keep snug now. Jack, whatever you do. I know 
the sound of those wheels. It is the covered cart. Hush—hush!” 

The cart was evidently coming on at good speed down the.road, for they could 
hear the patter of the horse’s feet above the sound of the wheels, which would 
not have been the case if it had been coming slowly. Besides, one fact was 
quite certain, and that was, that the cart ranst have been turned back to get 
down the lane at all, for it had passed the end of it before Dick Turpin and Jack 
went in that direction. 

In about another minute and a half the cart stopped close to where they were, 
and a rough voice called out— 

“ I say, this won’t do—I don’t hear them.” 

.“Nor 1 either,” s'lid another. 

“ Well, what would you have me do V 9 said the driver. “I advised you to 
nab them both at the turnpike, but you wouldn’t, and you see now what has 
come of it.” 

“Oh, you don’t know anything about it. The object was not to nab them 
till we knew where they were going; and here am I almost cramped to death in 
this infernal little cart, where you can’t stretch your legs, and we have missed 
them after all.” 

“ So it seems. What’s to be done V 9 

“Oh, go on,” cried another. y.; 

“ No, what’s the use ? Where are we ?"* ’ ' • ‘ y; 

u Close to the corner of Hornsey Lane.” 

“ Then who is to know whether they have gone to the right, or to the left, or 
straight on ?” 

“To the left, I’ll be bound,” said the driver. “ You see they only turned 
down here to get out of our way, that was quite clear, for I saw they had their 
suspicions, and that they were going north there is no doubt; my opinion is that 
they will take the Hoynsey Road, and turn up to the left as soon as they can 
into Highgate.” 

“ Well, that is likely, so let us get on as fast as we can. Put the horse to his 
speed, Andrews.” 

“All’s right! But, you know, four of you in the cart make up no light 
weight, and he isn’t used to it.’’' 

“ Oh, get on—get on I” 

The man laid the whip across the horse rather severely, and the animal Went 
on at a kind of canter that must have been very distressing to those in the cart; 
but as speed was now their object, they put up with all contingent inconveniences 
philosophically enough, and the cart, with its freight of four officers, was speedily 
out of sight, and then out of hearing. •' 

“ Pleasant this,’’ saidrDick. 

“ Oh, very,” said Jack. “ But what does it all mean V 9 . 

“ I cannot say for a certainty, but I hope that it only means we have been 
recognised in Islington or in St. John-street-road, by some of the traps, and 
that this is an expedition planned and drawed out by them on the spur of the 
moment, merely to see where we are going to.” 

“That would be a thousand times better than for them to have had a watch 
upon the public-house, and to have dogged us all -the way from there; but, I 
suppose, now we cannot c’o better than be off.” , 

* 6 Yes, and as quickly as possible*” 

The horses were eating away At the loose hay, which each moment they tugged 
out of the stack, so that they had no inclination to stray from that spot, and Jack 
and Dick were soon mounted again. A leap similar to the one that had 
taken them from the road, now took them back to it, and then they galloped 
• into Holloway again. 
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H Now,” said Dick, “ it won’t do for us to go on any further this way, for 
if we do they will meet us, as safe as possible, just on the rise of the hill.’' 

“No—no/' said Jack. “Let us push on. They will be behind us if we lose 
no time. I know every inch of the road, and that distressing gallop they went 
at it is quite impossible they can keep up, while our cattle are fresh enough ta 
trot even up the hill, steep as it is in some places.” 


CHAPTER CCCIL 

DICK AND JACK ROB THE BARNET NIGHT-FLY. 

Dick was not the one to shrink from anything that only required speed and 
courage to carry it out, and without making further reply to Jack than merely, 
"All’s right,” off he went at a gallop that got over the ground at quite an 
alarming rate. 

Jack was not quite so well mounted, to tell the truth, as Turpin, but still his. 
horse had great power and endurance, and carried him up the hill probably 
with less distress than the smaller animal which Dick bestrode. 

They both reached the summit of the rise together, and Dick, turning in his 
saddle, cried out— 

“ Bravo, Jack ! I don’t know now but that for real service you are as well 
mounted as I am.” 

“ I’ll change with you, Dick.” 

“Why, no, thank you. The fact is, I am attached, as you know, to the 
creature, aud should be loth indeed to part with her/' 

" I know it, Dick, and only jested when I made the proposal. But we are 
passing the end of Swain’s-lane, are we not ?” 

“ By George, yes—so we are. Come on. This is capital. I do think, 
we have distanced our pursuers fairly. Hilloa! what's that in the hollow 
yonder ?” 

Swain’s-lane, as is well known, no doubt, to many of our readers, commences 
on the high ground on the level of the High-street of Highgate, and gradually* 
slopes down to a valley, after which it rises again to the height of the level of 
Hampstead-heath. The declivity is, however, hut slight, although viewed from 
the top of the lane it looks, by the slanting of the road, rather considerable. 

It was while pausing for a moment at the top of the lane, where there was a 
famer’s shop, that Dick Turpin and Jack saw, right down in the hollow, a light 
moving along the centre of the road-way, and swaying fiom side to side as 
some vehicle moved along with it. 

" Is that our friend with the cart ?” said Dick. 

“ Why, hardly. They surely would not hoist a light.” 
i' " I don’t know that. They might do it to deceive us, you know; but suppose 
we inquire at the farrier's shop here ? I can hear some one at work in it.” 

“Do so.” 

The half-door of the farrier’s place had blown shut, but Dick pushed it open, 
leaning from his horse for the purpose of doing so, and called out to the man, 
saying— . 

“ Have you seen a cart go by here a little time ago ?” 

“No, sir/' said the man. “There’s nothing been by but the Barnet night- 
fly, and it’s in the lane now/’ 

“ Well; but how is it in the lane ? That is not the route, is it ?” 

“No, sir. But they say there's highwaymen in the HoUoway-road, so it 
was thought safer to go the round through Hampstead to-night. That's the 
reason, sir.” 
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*<And a very good one too. Come on, Mr. Trevellian, we shall be late at 
Lord Mansfield’s, 1 am afraid. 0 

I am afraid so too, my lord/’ said Jack; and then they both went at a trot 
down the lane, having thoroughly mystified the farrier, who said to his boy, 
when the clatter of their horses’ feet had died away— 

“ Ah ! there’s a couple of the nobs, I take it, a-going to Mansfield Park.” 

4< Jack,” said Dick, thoughtfully, 44 don’t you think, old friend, that the 
Barnet night-fly, as the old rickety coach is called, that travels between Barnet 
and the Old Bull in Holborn, has some very particular reason for going out of 
the way to-night V* 

“ Not a doubt of it.” 

“ Ah, well, I think so, too. Perhaps there is something rather more than 
usual to-night among its luggage.” 

Jack laughed. 

41 1 know what you mean, Dick,” he said. 44 You want to stop the night-fly. 
I stopped it once five years ago,* and I don’t think I have clapped eyes upon the 
old rumbling vehicle since; but if you have any fancy for the fun, let us try our 
luck with it, for the sake of poor Claude.” 

“ We will.” " ^ 

Now, the fact was, that the Barnet night-fly had been induced to change its 
route upon this occasion, owing to a report that a couple of highwaymen, named 
respectively Captain Hawk and Crow, were waiting for it in Holloway, at a 
very unfrequented part of the road; but those who travelled by it little sus¬ 
pected that they were, in a manner of speaking, getting out of the frying-pan 
into the fire, and that in escaping two men, who, perhaps, were really far enough 
off, they were coming right into the way of the two others; who, probably, were 
much mere determined than the others. 

To the modern reader it probably often appears astonishing how a number of 
people in a stage-coach allowed themselves in old times to be stopped and robbed 
by one or two highwaymen j but, upon a little consideration, the wonder 
vanishes. 

In the first place, people who travelled in those days never carried money or 
valuables with them, unless they were obliged to do so from special circum¬ 
stances ; and then, again, there was no certainty of being stopped, so there was 
no unity of design upon the part of the passengers in adopting a system of 
defence, and no one liked to be the victim for the sake of others who would not 
assist him. 

Thus it was that some preferred to give a few pounds to getting into a broil,, 
and others even who had more to lose, and more courage, felt that they would 
have single-handed to fight a bold, reckless man, who made a trade of risking 
his life, and who was much more likely to get the advantage in the encounter, 
and so very prudently declined it. 

But then, it will be said, that most of the coaches even for short distances had 
guards. Granted they had; but the guard was generally some idle, drunken 
fellow, whose fire-arms were out of order always when they should be in order, 
and in some cases there is very little doubt but that he was bought over by 
the thieves and by the landlords of the inns that were on the road frequented by 
the highwaymen, so that only the shadow of a resistance was made when the 
passengers wanted the real substance of it. 

In fact, highway robbery was then a complete business, and was then canied 
on upon such a system that when a coach was stopped, and the affrighted pas¬ 
sengers heard the ominous sounds of u Stand aod deliver!” they had no means 
of knowing the real extent of the attack upon their property. 

The reader is well aware, though, that under the present circumstances, Jack 
and Dick have no accomplices, and simply run this risk of stopping the Barnet 
night-fly for what they can get, and at the chance of whatever kind of contest it 
might lead them into ; but the passengers could not know that. • i 

1 “Now,” said Jack, “I hope that there will be no fool who will show fight 
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for the sake of saving his few pounds j but if there be, Dick, don’t be hasty, 
whatever you do.” 


Dest; out stui, it won t do to stand too mucn nonsense, you know. 4 

“Certainly not. Come on, then. I will go to the horse’s heads, if you like, 
Dick, while you see to the passengers, or vice versa, just as you please.” 

“ You stop the machine then, Jack, and I will see after the swag, if there is 
any to be got.” 

“ Very good. The sooner, then, we get the affair over the better, for we 
don’t know, now, but our friends in the cart may take it into their wise heads to 
come this way%” 

The old vehicle continued its lumbering course along Swains-Iane, and those 
who were within it were congratulating themselves upon having played such a 
trick upon the highwaymen, whom they supposed were waiting for them in 
Holloway. 

“ I tell you what it is, ma’am,” said a man who sat with his back to the 
horses, and who had been very much alarmed at coming through Highgate, be¬ 
cause the coach had stopped there to take upon a passenger. “ I tell you what 
it is, ma’am. For my own part, I would not let the whole fraternity of high¬ 
waymen rob me ; but it's the duty of a gentleman, when there are ladies present, 
to be as quiet as possible.” 

“Oh, but, sir,” said the lady, to whom he had addressed this speech, “I’m 
sure no lady would mind a gentleman making a little noise in beating off a 
robber.” 

“Oh, dear, no, certainly not—eugh I eugh !” caughed and wheezed an old 
man. “ I hope, sir. as you will be so good as to kill all the robbers, not but that 
I, so help me Abraham! am so poor that they cannot rob me.” 

As he spoke, this old man, who was of the Jewish persuasion as it is called, 
clutched tighter a square mahogany box that be had with him. 

“ Why, sir/ said the first speaker, “ I heard you promise the coachman a 
guinea for coming this way.” 

“ Did I, sir 

“To be sure, you did,” said the lady, “ and I heard you likewise. Lucy, my 
dear, didn’t you hear it too V* 

“ Yes, aunt,” said a young girl, “but I wish you wouldn’t speak about 
highwaymen and robbers, for it makes me feel quite cold to listen to you all, that 
it does.” 

“ You need be under no apprehension/ said the first speaker. “ If the ladies 
wish it, of course, I should feel myself quite justified in shooting, or otherwise' 
slaying and disposing of any one who had the unparalleled audacity to stop 
the Barnet night-fly/ 

" Well,” said the lady, “ it’s a great comfort to me, and has been so ever since 
I read it in the St. James’s Chronicle this morning, to find that that dreadful 
Claude Duval is in Newgate, and hanged at last. That is something,” 

“ But he is not hanged, aunt, yet/’ said the young lady. 

“No, my dear, but he will be, so it’s much the same thing. The monster, 
they do say, that if any young lady gave him a kiss, he would let her keep her 
rings, and watch, and money, and, in fact, uever rob her at all.” 

“ Oh, how nice—no, I don’t mean that — —” .. 

c< Lucy! How dare you V* ." 

“Oh, aunt, indee i, I didn’t mean it, and, of course, I would rather be robbed 
twenty times than kissed by a highwayman; and if I did kiss him, it would 
only be to preserve the property of others, you know, aunt, for don’t Ilook upon 
all I have as yours ?* 

“ Hold your tongue, will you, Lucy. How dare you talk of kissing in that 
way, and men present too?’* 
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“But, myjdear young lady,” said the Jew, iu an insinuating tone of voice, 
“my dear young lady?” 
u Yes, sir.” 

“If we should now—oh, dear, I hope it is not at all likely!—but if we should 
be stopped by a highwayman, and he should offer to let you keep all your 
things if you will give him a kiss, will you be so good as to say this box is 


things U. you wm give mm a kiss, will \ou ue so goou as 10 say tms oox is 
yours V 9 

“No, sir.” ' 

“ Oh, dear, she won’t do it!” 

« No, sir; I would scorn to tell a falsehood even to a highwayman.' 3 

“Ob, dear, I was never so particular/' 

“Have you anything, then, valuable in the box ?” said the man. 

“ Oh, no—no—no! Not at all. Nothing but some bits of woollen stuffs, you 
understand, with the prices of the wholesale manufactuiers marked to them, that 
.is all/T assure^you, ladies and gentlemen, that l have only half a guinea and one 
shilling with me, for I never carry about money, and, indeed, lam rather a poor 
man than otherwise.'* 

“ Oh, indeed." 

tC But you will, my dear young lady—you will promise me that if we are 
stopped, you will take my box on your lap, and say it is yours V* 

“ I will do no such thing.” 

; “Sir,” said the aunt, “when you expect my niece to put a box on her lap 
you insult me, sir.” 

“Oh, well, I don’t much care y so help me, Abraham, we are half way down 
the lane, now, and I don’t think there is any likelihood of being robbed ; but I 
would have given you a little ring for your finger, miss, if you had promised 
what I asked you. I have just a few in the box.” 

“ Oh,” she said, “ then, in fact, the box is full of valuable jewellery ?” 

. “ Oh, no—-oh, no—Oh, don't say that—gracious me, oh—oh!” 

In his anxiety to make the passengers believe that the box contained nothing 
of value, the Jew dropped it off his lap on to the floor of the coach, and it 
made such a musical jingle of gold, that everybody burst out laughing, and then 
the man said—• 

“.Woollen cloth makes a funny noise, don’t it?” 

" Oh, very,” said the lady. 

“ Ah !” said the young lady, “ I thought as much ; but I won’t be kissing 
highwaymen to save all your money.” 

“ Is it all gold?” added the man. 

“ Oh, oh," groaned the Jew, “you will drive me mad ! Don’t speak in that 
way—don’t mention gold—you don’t knov who may hear you, and we may all 
get our throats cut, because I have some—some brass medals, you understand, 
in this box.” 

“Brass medals ?—Oh, oh ! What are they worth V 9 

“ About thirty shillings,’upon my soul.” 

“ Then, I will give you two pounds for them at once.” 

“Oh, no—no ” 

Everybody laughed again at this, and the Jew was terribly disconcerted ; but 
still he had one comfort, and that was that thj Barnet night-fly was getting 
over the ground at the rate of five miles an hour, and that, under such circura* 
stances, another hour or so must bring it into London. 

“ Ha!—ha !” said the Jew after a time, allowing his anger to get the better 
of his judgment. 4 * I have no doubt, miss, but you would have been kind enough 
to have offered to save my box for me, but for one little reason ? Ha!—ha ” 

“ And what may that be ?” said the young-lady. 

“ Why, highwaymen take a good look at those they ask a kiss from, and they 
don’t care about it when they see red hair and a squint, so that you would not 
be put to the trouble of kissing him at all. Ha !—ha!” 
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* There was now a strange clicking noise at the door of the carriage, and the 
Jew said — 

ts So help me, what ish he a doing V* 

u Only hammering the flint of one of my pistols/' said Dick, f: that’s all, as I 
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THE FEARFUL LEAP OF TURPIN S BLACK BESS. 


see that nothing will bring voi to your senses but a bullet. I suspected as 
much from the first.” 

° Oh, no—no. Good gracious, no, I have found a guinea in one pocket that 
I forgot.” 

“ Indeed.” 

** Noble sir,” returned the man in the straw. "Noble, and most merciful 
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ndividual, I hope that you will have the extreme goodness to accept of the 
•ighteen and threepence that I have about me, and I promise that the next time 
[ pass this way to take care to have more money, for it is quite a pleasure to be 
even robbed by so great and gentlemanly a man/' 

This voice sounded so odd and smothered to Turpin, that he cried 
out— 

t( Where is that Methodist parson, who keeps on preaching in such a ridiculous 
strain ?” 

“ He’s among our feet,” said the young lady, “and it*s exceedingly incon¬ 
venient, I declare.” 

rt Confound his impudence,” said Dick, as he swung open the carriage-door, 
and putin-his hand. -“ Where the are you, sir Oh, here's somebody’s leg, 
at alkevents.” 

Murder ! dear sir—it’s mine.” 

“ All’s right, then." 

With one pull, Dick got him out cn to his back in the road, where he lay as 
if dead. 

“ You be quiet now for a few moments; : wiil-you r” said Dick, ,c or I will re¬ 
quest my horse to stand upon you, Now^-Mr. Abraham, be quick.’’ 

“ Oh—oh, so help me, here ish the guinea.” 

“What, you 'Still keep at that tune, do 'you? "Ladies, be so good as to keep 
your heads- as far back out of range as you conveniently can, for I am about to 
shoot this Jew.” 

** Murder—-murder ! I will give up twenty pounds.” 

“ Give up your box at once, with all the money in it,” said the young lady, 
“and don’t be getting us all shot, just because you don’t care for your life, you 
ugly wreteli!” 

“No—no, I have got-no box.” 

BaDg fell the box on to the old lady’s toes. 

“ Drat it," she cried, “ it has lamed me almost. Mr. Highwayman, it is a 
mahogany box, full of money, I do believe, and here it is on the floor of the 
coach,” 

The Jew got desperate, and r flung himself down upon the box, but Dick 
Turpin got hold of him by on,e arm and pulled him out of the coach, box 
and all. 

€t Jack ?” he called out. 

“Yes, Dick r 

“Come here, and take possession of a box. It is not too big to strap behind 
you with the vallise. Tell the coachman that if he moves on we will overtake 
him in a minute and put half-a-dozen slugs into him.” 

“ Oh, lor ! I'll get down,” said the coachman. 

“ No.” said Jack, “ stay where you are, but hold hard’” 

The Jew’s box was wrested from him, and Jack strapped it to the back of his 
horse, and then-the Jew,'turning round, fled towards High gate again, calling out 
with all bis might— 

“Thieves!—thieves! Murder! Robbery! Eire!” 

u Confound the fellow, he will raise the country,” said Jack. 

“ It can’t be helped; hold my horse a moment; here’s a sneaking rascal on 
his back in the road.” 

“ No—no,'’ said the man, rising to a sitting posture and holding out both his 
hands, in one of which was a watch and in the other a purse of money. “No 
—no ! Take all I have, and spare my life.” 

" Bother your life,” said Dick, as he took the purse and money, “what is it 
to USE’ 

“Oh, thank you, gentlemen—thank you !” 

Jack now got one of the carriage lamps out of the proper place, and looked 
into the coach by its aid. The two females were there, trembling. 

“ Don’t be alarmed,” he said. 
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“ Ob, bat we are/* said the old lady. 

“ We can’t help it,” said the young one. ; “Here is all the money aunt and I 
have got/’ 

“ Never mind, keep it,” said Jack, as he shut thedoor. “ You need c not be 
; at all frightened, ladies. We have the honour and the pleasure of bidding you 
.gpod-night." 

“ You are not Claude Duval ?” said the young lady to Dick Ttirpin. 

“ No, my dear* poor -Claude^s in Newgate.” 

“ But -I thought' he- might have escaped, only I know that you are not 
him/' 

'' Why do you know that?’* 

“ Oh, because he—he—they do say that he always kisses any young lady he 
meets in a coacb r that he slops.” * 

“ Well, my> dear* Dick Turpin often 1 does the same/*' said Dick; as he 
saluted her. 

“Oh, gracious/’ said the aunt, “ are you Richard Thingummy.” 

“Turpin, madam. Good-night.” 

“ He’s rather a nice man,” said the young lady. 

“ Hold your tongue* do,” said the aunt. w I’m petrified at you/- 

“ Forward, Jack/' said Dick. 

They were off in a moment, leaving the Barnet fly to get on the best way it 
could, for the driver was too much terrified to use his skill in guiding the cattle, 
and they were so old that they felt quite delighted at the rest they were getting, 
and one of them had fairly dropped asleep. 

Dick and Jack felt all the awk wardness of the fact that the coach would be, 
when it did start again, travelling in the same direction with themselves, nor aid 
they doubt but that the Jew would soon, from Highgate, procure an armed and 
mounted force to follow them down the lane; but still, they relied-upon the speed 
of their horses, and with the fact that if they met with no interruption they would 
beistowed iu the mansion at West-end within the next twenty minutes at'the 
very outside. 

“ Come on, Jack ; let us make speed/’ said Dick. 

“ What the deuce made you take this box ?” said Jack.- “Do you think there 
is anything in it worth the having?” 

“ Yes, I do, or I would not trouble you with it, Jack. It belonged to one who 

was far too anxious to retain it for it to be worthless. I make no doubt in the 

* 

world, but that it contains a rich booty, and that it will be about the best piece 
of swag that we have picked up upon the road.”* 

“Very good,” said Jack, “ then 1 have all the less objection to the corner of 
it sticking into my back in the way that it dees.—Hark! I think I hear horses 
feet,” , 

“ And I know I do.” 

“After us ?” 

“Yes, on the same road, and so after us; but whether accidentally merely or 
in pursuit of us, I can’t say. It don’t seem at all likely that the Jew could have 
got assistance so promptly.” 

“ No, unless he met anv mounted men on the road, and got them at once to 
aifl him.” 

“ Never mind. Here’s the heath.” 

They had now-got fairly on to Hampstead Heath, and, of course, their object 
was to get to the right towards West-end as soon as possible. 

“ Dare.we cross the heath said Dick. 

“ No. By no means.” 

“ Is there no path V* 

“None ihat way, and if we were to try to cross it, there are so many holes 
made by the inhabitants of the parish to get sand, that we should go down 
ho/se and man to a certainty.” j 

“ That would be awkward.” 
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“ It would be destruction to us quite now. There is no resource upon this spot 
bii to take the regular roads, Dick. I know ever one of them intimately." 

“ Then you go in advance, Jack, and push on as hard as you can; I will 
follow you easily, you may be assured. Time is everything with us now, for by 
the clatter those who are on the road are making, it seems to me as if they had 
a very special object.” 

| ** Not a doubt of it. This way.* 

Dick let Jack get about a dozen strides of the horse in advance of him, and 
then followed. Jack led the way right along the regular road until he got past 
the locality which is now called the Vale of Health, and then he turned to 
the right, taking a much narrower path, that led under the shadow of a row of 
trees. 

At the rate they were travelling, they now made less noise than even if they 
bad kept at a trot: and after going on about half a mile. Jack paused, and said, 
in a low tone— 

u Let us listen a bit, Dick.” 

"With all my heart.* 

They both now drew up, and their horses stood as still as death, while they 
listened to any noises that might come upon the night air indicative of the fact 
of their being pursued by those who hunted them from the haunts of civilised 
men, and who would have shed their blood for gold. 

We say this not in defence of Dick Turpin, or of Sixteen-string Jack, but 
just because we know that at that time the whole of the executive police was in 
the hands of men who only looked upon it as a business by which money might 
be made, and who cared nothing for the higher objects that should actuate 
them. 

For example : they would avoid a highwayman who showed symptoms of 
great boldness and daring until he had committed some robbery of importance, 
which would induce the authorities to offer a higher reward for him, and then* 
and not till then, would they seek to apprehend him in earnest. 

It is reported of a highwayman, named Robert the Highflyer, that once meet¬ 
ing on Claphara Common with three officers, he was stopped, and in the language 
of the profession was told that he was “ Wanted." 

“ What !** he said; “ \ou will not be such fools as to take me now, surely 

4t And why not V* said one of the officers. 

u Why, there is only a reward of fifty pounds against me now, and if you 
wait three months longer, I shall do enough to make it three hundred.” 

" There is reason in that,” said the officer. “ Be off with you. You are not 
wanted just yet.” 

Now, whether or not such an anecdote, in all its details, is strictly true or 
not, hardly matters. It only shows that there was such a feeling abroad at the 
time, or it would never have got currency at all as an illustration of the way in 
which such matters were managed. 

We do not mean to say that the police now are all immaculate—it is not in 
human nature that such should be the case; but certainly the system is to a 
great extent reformed, and what abuses there are now have no sort of comparison 
to those which existed in the days when such men as Turpin, Duval, and Sixteen- 
string Jack sought celebrity upon the road. 

But this is a digression, although an apropos one, and we are keeping Dick 
and Jack upon the road while we make it; so we now return to them and their 
actions 
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CHAPTER CCCIV. 

A BOLD PLAN FOR THE RESCUE OF DUVAL IS DETERMINED UPON. 

“I think,*' said Jack, ‘‘that we have given them the go-by, Dick, for I can 
hear nothing/* 

“ Listen again. Perhaps it is only fancy. But, do you know, I thought I 
heard a sound far over there upon the heath.'* 

“ Some stray donkey, perhaps/* 

“ Possibly enough; but it seemed to me to bs associated with voices. 1 * 

“A current of air might bring a sound to your ears, Dick, and deny it to 
mine. I should hardly think it possible that they would venture out upon the 
open heath/’ 

11 There is no saying. The thirst for our capture is such that they might 
adventure anything in the shape of a rough road. Just lay a hand upon the 
bridle of my steed while I place my ear a little closer to the ground to listen/* 
Jack did so, and Dick Turpin flung himself right on to the ground, and placed 
his ear against it. It was astonishing how clearly then he could hear footsteps 
and voices upon the heath, that before came so very faintly, as hardly to be said 
to come at all to his senses. 

u What is it, Dick?** y - 

“ I hear it. Jack. By some means or another it is quite clear to 'me that 
they guess the route we have taken, and they are crossing the heath, amid the 
furze-bushes, with the hope of getting ahead of us, and so interrupting us/* 

“ But they will be down, to a certainty, in some of the holes with which the 
heath abounds/ 

“ They are leading their cattle/* 

“ Ah, they may do that/* 

“ Yes, Jack, and so, you see, if they happen to have got a really good guide, 
which they may get fiom some of the blackguards who almost live upon the 
heath, passing their time in snaring the rabbits, they may get on very well, 
indeed/* 

“ That is all true/* 

“Well, Jack, what do you propose then that we should do, in order to meet 
this new state of things ?" 

“Our course is easy, Dick/* 

“ I am glad of it. It is not to go on, l take it/ 

“Certainly not. Let our foes take their road, and remain in ambush upon 
it as long as they like. I wish them no better luck than to do so. We will ride 
through the town, and take the route by the back of the church to the place of 
meeting with the family/* 

“ Come on, then/* 

“Let us go as softly as foot can fall, Dick, for we don’t know yet but that 
they may be on thf listen/* < 

“Then suppose we try their game, Jack, and dismount and lead our cattle a 
little way. It will stretch our limbs a little, and we can then keep the animals 
at such a foot pace that it will be next thing to impossible for them to be heard 
by any one/* 

“ It is a good thought, Dick/* 

They now both dismounted and led their horses, and Jack, who was so well 
acquainted with the environs of Hampstead that it was quite out of the question 
for him to lose his way by day or by night, led Dick down a very narrow turn¬ 
ing that led to Holly-bush Hill, from whence they proceeded right on towards 
the old church of Hampstead. 

Without the least interruption they got down the steep incline which iu bad 
weather it was ever so perilous a thing to ride down, and turning sharply into 
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Church Row, they got pa3t the churchyard, and so on down the narrow lane 
that would lead them as directly to West-end as need be. 

“ This is rather an intricate navigation/* said Dick. 

“ It looks so at night/* replied Jack, “ but it is all clear enough when once 
yen know it. Indeed, unless you were determined to go out of the way by 
'turning to the right, it would be difficult to do so, and here we are getting on 
nicely, and I do think we may mount and trot it.** 

“ So do I; and as for those fellows who are in ambush, it is to be hoped by 
this time, in the lane, the only thing I very sincerely wislrthem is, patience.” 

“ Yes ” laughed Jack, “that will suit us for them to possess for'once in a 
way, although it is not always the quality that I would wish my foes to be 
.possessed of.'* 

They mounted, and rode on, and in the course of about seven or eight .minutes 
more they emerged up West-end, quite close to the wall of the mansion which 
was their place of destination for the night. 

“Here we are/* said Jack. “ Maggs promised to be upon the look out for 
us, but 1 expect that we are a little early.’* 

But not a bit too soon for all that/’ said a voice, as a dark figure stepped’ 
out from the shadow of the wall. 

*•' Ah, is it you, Maggs?*' said Dick. 

“ That same am I/* said Maggs. “ Follow me, both of y©u. Do you know, 
I have a little suspicion ?” 
u Of what ?” 

“ Why, that there are some bad characters about the place to-night, so be 
cautious.** 

“ I shouldn't wonder/* said Jack, with a slight laugh, “ if there were a good 
many of that sort, friend Maggs.** 

“ Nay/* said Maggs, “ I didn't mean it as a joke, in good truth; but I really 
think the house is 'watched/* 

“ That is bad news.” 

“ It is ; but still there are too many of us to be in much danger; and as this 
is the last time any of the family will meet at this crib, why, 1 don't know that 
it matters very much/* 

“ Is it going to be given up, then ?’* 

“Yes, But c come through the gate. That will do. Now, I should say, let 
your cattle take it easy here, for they can’t get away, and there is some 
-nice little fresh picking of young grass under the fruit trees. This is the 
orchard.’* . *** 

“ Very good. But why is the old place to be deserted ?** 

** For a foolish reason enough. The man who keeps it says, that there have 
been all night long a couple of ghosts in the kitchen garden. He will have it 
that they stand upon one particular spot, linked arm in arm, and that their eyes 
glare like two stars in the darkness. He says they are as plain to be seen as 
possible, although you can see, at the same time; the trees and the bushes 
through them.** • 

** How absurd/? said Dick. 

“ If he thinks it/* said Jack, “why, to him it is true, and so-it must be a 
horrible truth.** T 

“ No doubt of that/ said Maggs ; “ fancy or not fancy, it is all the same to 
*him; so he goes with us to-night, for he says he wouldn’t he an hour in the 
place when we are gone Tor a thousand pounds.’* j 

“ Well—well; be it so/*"' 

" Follow roe closely/* 

“ Stop/* { said Jack. “ I r should like to go round by the kitchen garden, and 
"see if there is really anything to lead to the delusion that-the man speaks of. 
It will not delay us a minute/ 1 ' 

No—nor half a minute. - Come this way, and 1 will take you to thespot 
where a certain grave holds two bodies that you wot of.** 
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<f -Yes,”-~eaidDick, “-and the least ~ that any one says about that affair the 
better itmav be for the family in the long run. r He will be no friend to himself, 
or to his brethren, who first preaches about that little transaction/’ 

Maggs led the way along a narrow path that was so much overgrown by'wild 
(plants, and so obstructed by the long shoots of ivy 1 that spread out from the*wall 
to the right hand, which was covered with that green mantle, that it was any¬ 
thing but an easy thing to get along. \ 

That path was short, however, and they struggled through it in the course of 
/two or three minutes. 

“Stop!”-said Mag;gs. 

“ Yes—yes. Is this the place 

<“Look right along by those palings. There is the spot. By Heavens! 
what is that?” 

“ I see something white,” said Dick. 

And so do l,” cried Jack. “Something moves, too.” 

“ Hush ! oh, hush!” said Maggs. “ Don’t speak in that tone, Jack. Why 
—why, what on earth can it be ? It is exactly over the grave of the two 
officers, too. There is, or there was to be, a gooseberry bush or two planted 
there.” 

“Stay where you are, both of you,” said Dick. ,f I am not going to stand 
tany nonsense—I will advance up to it.* 

•rOh, no, Dick,'don't.* ' 

Why not?” 

“ If it were a mortal foe, 'Dick, I should be the last person to say, ‘ Hold,* 
to you.* 

"“ Gh; stuff." 

- “ r But it is not, you know,'and you talk of advancing upon a creature, or an 
existence, of the powers of which you know nothing ! Let me beg of you to 
pause.* 

“No, Jack, for my own sake; as well as for yours/ I will test the unknown 
powers of the being who keeps such silent watch over that spot. I never yet 
gave way to terrors of this description, and I am not going to begin now.* 

“ Stop him, Maggs.” 

“ Not I,” said Maggs. “ Let him go. Those who have the courage to face 
these things are the proper persons to do so, and they should not be-stopped.” 

* That’s itsaid Dick, 

As he spoke he cocked one of his pistols, and while Jack looked after him 
with eyes of terror, and even Maggs, shading his vision with his hand, tried to 
keep him well in sight. Dick strode on at an even pace, neither very quick nor 
very slow, towards the white object. 

44 He ha3 nerve,” said Maggs. 

44 He has indeed," answered Jack. “He does not pause either, nor draw back 
as he nears it.” r t 

“ True—true. There, he reaches the spot/’^ 

“Yes, he is there.”. 

“ Ha r ! ha!” laughed Dick Turpin, “Come on. This is too good. Come on 
both of you, and be introduced to the ghost, if you- will be so good as to allow 
me to have the honour of performing that ceremony.” /* 

These words from Dick were quite sufficient to ' convince both Maggs and 
Jack that there was nothing supernatural in the object to which he had advanced 
with somuch real courage. If they were not sufficient for that object, they 
most certainly ought to have been so. 

“ I think,” said Maggs, “ that Turpin will have the laugh at us both. Jack. 
But come on.” 

“Are you coming?” said Dick. 

“Yes—yes.” 

They both reached the spot in a moment or two, and then Dick said, with all 
the gravity imaginable— ' _ 
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“Allotv me, gentlemen, to introduce to you a flannel petticoat, as the object 
of a supernatural character, upon the gooseberry bush, and to a pea-stick, with 
a piece of rag at the end of it, to frighten the birds from, I suppose, an onion 
plantation, as the supernatural face that kept moving about with such horrible 
and strange significance as we looked at it from yonder.” 

“Is that the fact ?” said Maggs. 

“You don’t say so?” said Jack. 

“ Yes, it is a fact, and 1 am very happy to say so; and I may add, that I 
strongly suspect most supernatural appearances to be composed of about as 
simple elements.” 

“The deuce take it!” muttered Jack. “ How glad I am, Dick, that you had 
m ore courage than I in this matter.” 

“ And than J,” said Maggs. 

“Now,” said Dick, “1 know what you both suspect, and that is, that I 
am very far sighted, and saw that something of this sort composed the 
ghost.” 

“ No—no !” they both said, 

f “ Well, then,’’ added Dick, with a laugh, “ l say yes, for T am very long¬ 
sighted, indeed, and able to see extremely well in the dark, and the moment I 
looked upon the object here, I thought that it was something like what it turns 
out to be. Now, you see, how the merit and the chivalry of my courage fades 
away. The probability is, that if I really thought it had been anything super¬ 
natural, I might have been as loth as either of you to have thrown myself in 
the way of it so recklessly.” 

“ Well,” said Maggs, “ that will do. Let us come now to the great room, for 
1 think we shall find our friends^there. My mission on the outside of the house, 
by the bridle road, was specially to look for you two.” 

& They now made their way into the large apartment in which the thieves had 
met upon that eventful night, when the two officers had with such singular 
imprudence sacrificed their lives to the vengeance of the “ family.” There were 
assembled nearly every one who had been at the meeting on the former 
occasion. 

The entrance of Dick Turpin and Sixteen-string Jack was the signal for a 
cheer, which Maggs, however, as soon as possible, repressed, reminding them of 
the danger of any unusual noise, situated as they were in a house that, in all 
likelihood, was suspected by the police. 

“ I don’t speak to delay business, or to give anything like an alarm to any 
one here,” said Maggs ; “ but I say it honestly, that I do think the house is 
watched.” 

“ It’s more than likely,” said a voice. 

“Well, so sayj. And now let us to business, and make up our minds what 
we mean to do, and then let us all get away as quickly as wc possibly can.” 

“Yes—yes, that’s it,” said several. 

“ Allow me, then,” said Jack, a9 he took off his hat, and stood upon a chair 
so as to make himself plainly visible to all present—allow me to thank every 
one here for the kind interest shown in the fate of Claude Duval. I am his 
oldest and most constant friend, I believe I may say, and 1 thank you all from 
my heart, both in my own name and in his.” 

“Bravo, Jack!” 

“ And I, too,” said Dick Turpin, lifting his hat, and exhibiting that nearly 
completely bald head, by which he was so well known, aDd which, when he 
took off his hat, made him look at the least fifteen years older than when he had 
it on— r ‘ I, too, have to thank you all; and I only hope that if anything is 
determined upon to-night in favour of Duval, that you will let me take the post 
of danger, be it what it may, in the enterprise.” 
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CLAUDE DUVAL’S DREAM IN NEWGATE. 


CHAPTER CCCV. 

THE DISPERSION OF 1 HE THIEVES, AND THE DEATH OF THE SCOUT IN THE 

* [LANE. 

This declaration from’Dick Turpin, spoken as it was with a sincerity of which 
here could be no possible doubt, was pleasing enough to those who were 
{assembled in that large apartment. 

A murmur of satisfaction arose from them at the statement of his wishes, and 
one then cried out— 
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“ We will all do what we can for Duval; but Mag:s is the man who will tell 
us what to do.” % « 

“Yes—yes!” cried the others, “ Maggs is the man—Maggs is the man! 
He will say what must be done. 33 

“ Well/ 5 said Maggs, rising, “if you will have it so, all of you, I will say 
li what I think it ought to be ; but as regards the doing part of it or not, that will 
b for all you to decide, you know, not me/’ 

• “ Go on, Maggs.” ... . r 

“ We shall all," said Jack, “ I am sure, listen to Maggs with that attention 
that any suggestion from him merits,'aij^l^firJ^eVjdbubt-ip. tjfe world 
' but that what he recomends will be foSn^tOvSe 
of us pursue.” ./’! * V ^ 

“ No doubt of that at all, 35 said Dick. 

Maggs was now hoisted up upon one of the tables, so that by a light that hung 
from a rusty chain fastened to the ceiling, he was plainly visible tb fill present. 
There was a bandage still round his fate iVhere he had been wounded; by one of 
the officers, who now lay in the garden so calm and, so still, anirtbidhgb : the 
folds of that bandage a few drops of blood bad oozed. 

This gave him the appearance of ferocity, which: was very far, ifijleed, (ruin 
■ being in accordance with Maggs’ real character, for be was anything biit fira&nof 
violent passions. / v * 

“ Hear him ! Hear Maggs!” cried one. . 

i “ Won’t you take a drop of ale before you begin ?” said another. 

“ Silencel” cried a third. _ / ^ 

“ Thank you all/ 3 said Maggs, “ I will take the ale when l Have done : but 
not now/ 3 " ' * v 

“All’s right. Go on.” ^ t 

“ You all know/’ said Maggs, “that I speak nothing ffibre thah the truth 
when 1 say, that by the situation I have held: in the old ston^-jug in thb Bailey, 
I have been able to do some good to the family.” 

“ Lots of good!” cried half-a-dozen voiced. j 

“ Well, I don’t mention that in any way to make a boast of it, mind ybu.” 

if nr. W-i.- .t-. n.i_•;» - - “ " - .. - 


“ I onlj;s$v.is a fact that tbffre is no need - to dispute, 
and. because if hrm^s me,to thfi 1 .tj ^Wliah I and;ng to say tq^night, and 

that first part is/ tliaf I ratbbr tfcVik’ a^'efhing may. be,; done for Qlfiu3^pli|val; 

but that.sb'daetbiiig will have the effect'* of preventing ihe showih^ihf^ ffife in 

Newgate agaifi ;y~sd £ shall be of no more use. 3 ’ 1 , •■'/x. 

The thievts Were silent at this, and looked ruefully at each other. 

“ Mind you/ 3 added Maggs, “ I don’t mean to say that it will posativef^fiave 
that effect, but it may. I will try.and manage that it shall not, if We’ctay out 
the plan at all; Bit still, you kf&mv what my opinion is ; and that Ts, that it 
.will. 3 ’ 

“ A bad job that for the family/ 1 said a voice. 

“ Very,” said several others. 

“Before our friend Maggs goes any further, then/ 5 said Jack, “allow me to say 
that, upon the part of Claude Duval, I should refuse to sanction any enterprise 
that brought Maggs into trouble, or injured so much as the hair of his head.’ 3 
! “And 1/’ cried Dick. 

■j “Bravo! Bravo!” shouted the others. 

“Silence !” said Maggs. “Do you forget where you are? You are not in 
one of the old kens in the city underground, and so well shut in that you n*ay 
make as much noise as you like, and no chance of any one hearing you.’ 5 
, “All’s right, Maggs; go on.’ 3 , * * '. ,, f 

“ Well, there’s no chance, as far as T can see, of any harm coming to me by the 
job. All I think is, that the sheriffs may be’rather suspicious that 1 had sold 
them, and so they might think it would be just as well to dispense with my 
services as odd man at Newgate, you see. 33 
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u Let’s know the plan, Maggs/' 

“Itisabold one.’' * r ? Jrm 

“.Qfcpmse,” said Dick. 

“ That was to be expected.” said Jack, u and in that lies the principal chance 

'A'* •. ■' :* „ r / - 9 % <>. f if - J 

of its success. 

'* You are right,” added Maggs. “ What I know of the position of Claude 
Duval enables me to say that, by hook or by crook, the authorities have made up 
their minds to hang him, and he will be tried upon indictment after indictment, 
till they get a verdict of guilty, and then they will take good care to put him out 
of this world, you may depend/ 1 
•/‘Shame—shame!” 

' t ‘ * * . * - :* - ■# *s Dm n 

c< Well, it is a shame, when, in*the name of justice, there is anything that 
looks like persecution, for/ after all, there is many a worse fellow than Claude 
Duval who has escaped scot-free. But that’s not our look out. We want to 
save him, right or wrong, I take it.” 

“ Yes, Maggs, that’s it.” 

“Then this is the plan. I expect to-morrow night to be on duty by Claude’s 
cell, you see, and when that is the case, the regular turnkeys don’t give 
themselves a great deal of trouble/ Mind you, I shall be outside his cell, but 
that won’t make any difficulty.” 

“But you don’t mean to say, Maggs,” said Dick, “that you can walk him 
out of Newgate?” 

. “ No—not exactly ; but if half a dozen courageous men will take possession 
of the lobby, I cau bring him there, I rather think, and then the thing will be 
! done” <. i 

“That is bold, indeed.” 

u Let me explain to you how the affair will stand. In the lobby you will find 
three men, one on the lock, as it is called, and two officers on night duty." Weil, 
between Claude’s cell and the lobby there are two turnkeys to pass, who are well 
armed, so that there are five men to conquer in all.” 

“That’s easy,” said a voice. 

“ Stop a bit—not so easy. First of all, it is necessary that they should be 
conquered without noise or the discharge of fire-arms of any kind. If an alarm 
is given, the whole force of the establishment will hasten to the-spot, and we 
are lost.” 

“But still,” said Jack, €( I can conceive how it may be done.” 

“ Yes,” added Maggs. “ In this wise l think it may. Exactly at half¬ 
past two o’clock I will come into the lobby, and then I would have some one of 
you come to the wicket-gate with a letter in your hand, and say in a voice as of 
one in authority—‘ A letter from the Under-Secretary of State to the Governor.’ 
Well, upon that, the man on the lock will open the door and Jet you in, but the 
moment you get in, another of you must come and tap at the wicket, and say— 

' The Lord Mayor will be here in five minutes. He has sent me to request that 
the governor will rise at once/ Well, they will let him in, likewise, for nothing 
throws such men so much off their guard as the use of high names and 
dignities.” - . j 

“ I see/ said Dick. 

“ Then there will be two of you in the lobby, and you must fall upon the 
officer who remains and the man on the lock, for one of them will be gone with 
the mock letter to the governor, you understand.” 

“Precisely.” < ' .. - 

“ The moment you have gagged and bound them, and, of course, you will /L 
take care to have everything handy for such a purpose, you can open the wicket f • 
and,let in half a dozen more, and then you will affect to have seized me, likewise, 1 
and to threaten me with instant death, if I do not show you the way to Claude 
Duval's cell.” " . m 

“ It will do, I think ” said Dick. ’ U 

“ Yes/ said Jack, “ but it is a ticklish affair/’ i 
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“ I cannot conceal from myself that it is so,” said Maggs, '‘but I have a pretty 
good idea that there will be success. Of course the two men in the passage must 
be treated the same as those in the lobby, and I will take you direct to Claude’s 
cell, and open the door for you pretty quickly, and in two minutes, out he ought 
to be. His horse, or one as good, shall be in the Old Bailey, and off you 

all go.” 

“ Hurrah ! 5 ' 

Silence, for the love of safety. You, Jack, the old and kind friend and asso¬ 
ciate of Claude Duval, you tell us first what you think of this scheme for his 
preservation ?’* 

All eyes were now turned upon Jack, who, without one moment s hesitation, 

replied in a firm, clear voice— 

“ I say, yes, to the plan, and I like it for its very boldness/ 

“ You, Dick—what say you 

“I echo Jack’s sentiments, and he and I will disguise ourselves, and carry 
out the first part of the enterprise, if some half dozen of those here present will 
volunteer to aid us/ 

<« l w iH—I will—I—11" cried some dozen of voices. 

“Six will be ample/’ said Maggs; “ and I hope, that without any offence 
to those who would go and do the thing well, I may be permitted to pick out 
the six I should like to head it.” 

“ To be sure, Maggs.” 

« Then may we,” sa'd Jack, in a voice full of hopefulness, “ may we consider 
that as settled ?” 

“ Quite settled,” cried the thieves, “ We will do it.” 

“There is now one thing to look to,” said Maggs. “ Money will be wanted. 
Every one must be well disguised, well armed, and well mounted, and the 
person who is supposed to come from the secretary of state must have a hand¬ 
some private carriage, as that will materially help in the delusion.” 

“ Make yourself easy upon that score,” said Dick Turpin. “ Jack and I have 
it in our power to furnish every guinea that will be wanted in the affair, 
and if vou, Maggs, will superintend the arrangements, all will be well.” 

“It will’be a five hundred pound job, if a bit,” said Maggs; “for everything 
must be bought, you see, coach and all.” 

“I don’t think,” said Dick, “that we have made a bad night’s work of it 

to-night, however. Jack.” 

if Well, we have a mahogany-box that feels heavy $ but I don t know what’s 
in it.” 

“ Where is it. Jack V 

“ Here, Dick. I brought it off the horse’s back when we dismounted, and 
kept it in my hand till now. Shall we open it ?” . 

“ To be sure.” 

“Where did it come from?” said Maggs. 

ft i think they called the conveyance the Barnet fly,” said Dick ; “and this 
box we took from a Jew who was a passenger, and who seemed to set no small 


store by it.” 
The thieves 


gathered closely round Jack as he tried, for some few moments, 


in vain to open the desk. 

“ Let me try it,” said a voice. 

ft Ah, let the game cracksman have a try at it,” said the thieves. “ He will 


open it.” 

“ I will try,” 


said a small, active-looking man, stepping forward, and taking 


a glance at the lock. 

Rummaging, then, in his pocket for a moment or two, the cracksman took out 
a small pick-lock, and casting his eyes up to the ceiling as if in deep thought, 
he inserted it into the keyhole. 


Click went the lock. 
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“ It's a good one,” he said, “and one of the newest patents ; but I know all 
about it.” 

“ Can you open it, though V* 

“ It is open/’ 

Jack placed his hand upon the lid of the Jew's box, and it opened in a 
moment. The practised hand of the cracksman bad made short work of 
the last new pateot lock, which was to defy all attempts to pick it. 

The brief delay that had taken place in opening the Jew’s box, had had the 
effect of wonderfully arousing the curiosity that actuated all the thieves 
concerning it, and there was some inconvenient pressure around Jack as it was 
at length fairly opened. 

“Nothing,” said Jack. 

u Nothing?” replied everybody. 

“No; only papers, as you all see.” 

Jack laughed as he spoke, and turned out a lot of letters and memoranda that 
reached apparently to the bottom of the mahogany-box, and then he said— 

“1 wonder if any one here has a chisel or a small jemmy ?” 

“Here,” said the ciacksman, “ is the sort of thing you want. That box has 
a false bottom to it.” 

“ Well, so I suppose, and here it goes.” 

There was a slight crash, and then the false bottom of the box came out, 
disclosing a space of about four inches in depth beneath it, in which there was a 
quantity of small packs of something, 

“ What is it?” said Dick. 

“Money and jewellery, all done up closely so as not to lattle in the coach. 
Ah, I see how it has been managed: every article of jewellery that has been 
sold has left room for the price of it in the little box of wool that had con¬ 
tained it.” 

“ Then we are all right.” 

“ I hope so. We will see what there is here.” 

Jack counted the money and found somewhere about two hundred guineas 
in gold, and then there was some silver, and some jewellery that looked very 
gqod. 

“ I tell you what it is, Maggs,” said Dick, “ you had better take the box with 
its contents and do the best you can with it. Tt came from a Jew, and, no doubt, 
another of the children of Israel will buy it ” 

“ Of ceurse, there is no difficulty^in that at all. But what’s that ? I heard a 
shot or something very like one,” 


. _ „ * j 

- 'Cr-cr. . 






CHAPTER CCCVI.1 '* 


THE THIEVES ESCAPE, AND DICK AND JACK GET BACK TO THE PUBLIC-HOUSE, 

There could be no possible mistake concerning the fact that a pistol shot had 
been fired somewhere outside ths mansion, but no one could say whether it was 
a signal from the scout that they had in the lane, or some accidental shot from 
some one else, which might not in any way or manner concern them. 

Not for long, however, were they left in suspense upon that part of the 
subject. 

Suddenly there came into the room a man covered with blood, and fell half 
fainting to the floor, as he gasped out in frightful accents— 

“The traps—the traps ! Thay have done for me.” 

“ Why, it’s Downy Ned,” said Maggs, “ who was keeping watch in the 
lane.” 

“ What has happened, Ned cried everybody* 
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“ Don’t you see, they, have done,my business for, me.” . « 

“Yes, but who and what are they? 

“ I’ll,tell you—if—I can—water—water!” . ,, —i’ 


0 ,m mm mf %o jfl 

% ■ 

VliSuxte ill 


They hurriedly brought some water and placed it to his lips. It \ya? as much 
1 as he could do,»for a spasm,„that seized .him, to drink any of it, but he did cen- 
tnve to take a little, and it had evidently the efiect of reviving him* so that in a 
few moments he could speak a. little more easily. , } | 

“1 was in the lane, when I saw a couple of dozen of them coming^- Uj 

n *v% l n n* 


comins—-j— : 


‘5 A couple; of dozen? v ,, ( f ; v ,^ v j -.«?*•**•Wi c* «i -nLi****.:. if 

“ Quite—quite. They were mounted, and they came creeping on as though r 
they knew the crib they meant to be at well enough, so I started to get Into ith’e 
garden through x the small door in the wall, but one of them saw mb and had a 
crack at me, and hit me. « • „ 

* * •* r *■ , * ft * - * * ; 


/•* £» 0 




■ vt 

.’j • * 


y * 5osii. 
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,i lt 5‘But not badlv, I hope, Ned ? said Maggs. 

“Badly—not badlyr” , i.’ . 

w Well, Ned, you don’t seem..to be bleeding.” ^ ] 

“ Inwards—inwards!” gasped the scout, and his head fell back, , J „ i 
**« He is dead,” said one. ^ 1 " ’ : | 

“ As mutton,” said another. Poor Ned !” 

A violent ring at the bell of the garden gate at this moment came upon the 
ears of the thieves. .• .. „ ^ }[ 

“My horse?” said Dick, “I forgot him.” f ^ 1 * 

“And mine?” said Jack. . ‘ V ' 

..“All’s right,” said Maggs, “all’s right. I have been over this place, and I 
know how to Lake you all out in such an emergency a* this. F .flow me ” w , 
f j “Won’t we!; Only you keep to that, Maggs, and we wili follow you fast 
enough, old fellow. e ' /■ >■ 

“ Listen first, and don’t be in a state of trepidation any of you. The officers 
can’t get in for some time, and if we have ten minutes to spare it is all fight. 
This house, you know* has its back against West-end Lane, and there's nothing 
but a clear wall there, and no such thing as even a window, so that’s where vve 
must get out by* 

a \ J 1 . 1 .' , • j 

. “ A queer way oi getting out, said one. . . .. 

“ Not at all. Come on. You, Dick and Jack, will find your cattle as we 
go along, no doubt, it is a good thing, now, that Bill sent his wife and kids 
away, from here before now.? . 

“ Yes,” said Bill, “ the place would have been a good deal too hot to hold 
me, I take it, if I hadn’t.” 

“No doubt.” 

The thieves numbered about twenty two persons, but it was quite surprising i 
how noiselessly they managed to follow Maggs into the garden. The officers 
were still ringing at the gate-bell, no doubt with the in'ention of shooting the 
first one who should make an appearance at it, or, psrhaps, they rung there in 
order to cioak some attack of a more insidious character that thev were intent 
upon making at another part of the building. 

' Be that how it might, however, one thing was quite evident, and that was, j 
that the family, as they called themselves, had no time to lose. -.r-j. -.a\ 
j By good luck, both Dick aifd Jack lit upon their cattle close tp the door !) 
through which they had emerged into the garden, and they wei e about to.mount, \\ 
but Maggs advised that they should not, so they led the animals.-:, ' *.^ J, 

After going half round the house, Maggs paused at the door of a little out¬ 
house, and spoked 4 ‘ : *- > y ; . » i -i. ^ ^ 

“This is the tool-house,” he said. “Who can use a pick-axe well among •]! 

you : • 4 cy. ■ ,.> , 

1? and I; V’said several. Vi, v** , 'As . *> '-*■ 


* 

^ tt 


“ Take, then, what you want out of them, for I believe it is pretty well stocked 
f with rough tools,” "Tb.lv 

ili K *£* r * V « 
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* f Tfiey tit a match inside the tool-house for* a few moments, so that they might 

see what they were about, and-in the course of a few moments they were well 

, ‘ i‘. -'r* ^_„_r_ _-4.U 



% mngw," sal a iviaggs, ycuis is tne way we must go into the house again.” 

The way he fed them was through a little scullery, and then across a kitchen, 
and so on to a room, in which there had be£oa bfljiard^table, and in which there 
was only a borrowed light. The wall of that room was hung with fancy 

dra^er^ And Maggs, as pointed to il^^aid-^ , ^ ' . s ; " 

rr Now, my family men, that is the only road to the open air, that l should 
say it will be safe for any of us to take to-night. Through that wall is West- 
end Lane. There is a hedge just on the other side, and a water-course, but 
these are no>impediments that will stop us, I daresay.” c .*j r 
* /The'lliieves' how‘per’fe,ctjy. understood, if.they had only guessed before, what 
it was that they had to do, and those who were armed with the pick.axes at 
once began operations upon the wall with right good will. 

“Work as silently as you can,” said Maggs. f , \ 

Dick and Jack had had some difficulty in getting their horses through the 
scullery and kitchen into the billiard-room, but they did at last succeed in 
so doing ; and as the rrortar began to fly about, they each tied a pocket-handker¬ 
chief over the eyes of his ste< d. . 

The door of the room was a strong 0 Qe, and as a measure of precaution 
against a sudden rush of the officers at the last moment, Maggs locked it and 
bolted it, but they heard nothing more as yet of the strong force which had been 
by the scout reported as close at hand. * . 

In the course of five minutes an opening was made in the wall, and when that 
was once the case, the rest of the work proceeded with much greater speed, so 
that a practicable breach through which a man might make his wa} 7 was soon 
established. 

“ I will go andjaave a look out,” said Maggs. ^ . 

In a moment he pushed himself through the opening, and they heard him fall 
with a sp'ash into the water course that was under the hedge. Dick Turpin 
looked anxiously through the opening, but all was darkness as we 11 as silence. 

“ Come on,” said Maggs, in a whisper. 

The thieves bezan to drop through the hole in the wall as fast as possible ; 
but Jack was still hard at work enlarging it, for he saw that it was not near 
extensive enough to let the horses through, and he had no idea of leaving tuem 
behind him. # 

Dick, when he saw him thus occupied, helped him, and they in the course of 
a few minutes more got down a large portion of the wall, - . 

u Come—come,’* said Maggs. 

(i All’s right—here we are—go od, Jack.” 

“ After )ou, Dick.” . . . ?.* . 

“ D-n it, there r is no time to stand upon cerernpny/’ said Dick, as he 

walked his horse over the rubbish through the orifice in the wall at once. 

vas some little difficulty in getting over the ditch, and through the hedge, 
but by going backwards himself, arid elbowing his way* Dick, although at the 
expense of some scratches, made a path lor the horse. 44 • „ , to*. . V 

Jack’s progress Mas all the more easy upo.i that account, and they were both 
in the lane uninjured. * ( [ ,. rx 

The thieves were all crouching down under the hedge, hut Maggs spoke to 
them in a low voice. * . .*«* 

“ Disperse,” he said, ‘‘if you would save yourselves.' Get into the fields, so 
that the horsemen may be puzz’eci by the hedges and gates. My only wonder 
is, where the devil they*all are." t , 

1 ‘ An a mine, .too,”' said Dick, as he placed his foot in the stirrup in the act to/ 
mount. V \ , w / * * 

“Fire!” said a loud, clear voice. * ♦ 

In a moment a volley of fire-arms swept over the spot, and if Jack and Dick 
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had been mounted, it would have been the next thing to an impossibility for 
either of them to have escaped from being hit. 

The position of the thieves, under the hedge, was so far favourable that most 
of the bullets went over them ; still some few were hit, but the remainder 
at once set off across the fields in such a panic, that it lent them double 
speed. 

41 Are you hit. Jack V* said Dick.' 

“No. Nor you?* 

44 All’s right/’ said Maggs, c< Be off with you, before they give us another 
taste of their quality.” 

44 But you?” 

“Never mind me.’* 

“Nay—but we do, though/* said Jack, u I know that Dick's Bess won't 
carry double, but my horse can, and will for a mile or two. Get up at once, 
Maggs, behind me.” 

44 That's about it/' said Maggs, as he vaulted up to the back of the horse. 
44 Now let us be off as if the devil himself were behind us, for it is the only 
chance, l think.” 

Dick took the lead, and Jack followed him, and so along West-end Lane they 
went like the wind. 

The moment they started, they heard a voice cry ©ut— 

* There they go. After them, my lads.” 

“Try it,” said Jack, as he clinched his teeth, and made his steed, notwith¬ 
standing the double burthen he bore, get over the ground at a terrific pace. 

The state of the road was far from being favourable, for there had been 
considerable rain within the last seven or eight days, so that there was much 
mud; but, still, that was a disadvantage that attached to the pursuers a9 well 
as to the pursued; therefore, it was not of material moment. 

“ On—on,” Dick kept saying, and it was quite clear that, if he had liked, after 
the first half-mile, he could have gone far a-head of Jack and Maggs; but he 
generously kept by them. 

The pace of Jack’s horse began to slacken, and they could hear the sound* of 
pursuit still upon the night air. 

44 This won't do,” said Maggs. 

44 Yes—yes. Hold on.” 

44 No, I won't, I shall only involve you in destruction with me. Jack. I say, 
it won’t do.” 

44 Oh, yes, we shall be on a harder road in a few more minutes., for we are 
close to the end of the lane.” 

44 Draw up close to the hedge, Jack, if you don’t wish me to break my 
neck.” 

44 How so ?” 

" Do it, I beg of you.” 

44 Well, well; but every moment is a life, for all we know.” 

Jack drew up quite close to the hedge, and then in an instant, with amaiing 
agility, Maggs drew up his feet, and stood upon the back of the horse. 

44 Good night. Jack.” 

W ith one spring he cleared the hedge, and alighted in the field on the other 
side of it. 

44 On—on !” he cried. , .. .. , 

44 Safe?” said Jack. " 

44 Quite. On—on!” 

44 Good God, Jack! where are you?” said Dick, ridingback* 

44 Here. Push on.” 

The horse that Jack rode, now that he was released from the weight of Maggs 
upon his hind-quarters, seemed not to feel Jack at all, for he bounded on like a 
deer, and kept neck and neck with Turpin's beautiful mare, Bess, which was 
now fairly upon its mettle. 
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Some strasgling sh-ts now lol.i that the cffi.-ers were getting desperate and 
vicious with the idea that, alter all. their prey was escaping them. 

W Go it!’’ cried Dick. ” Blaze away ! How are ytu, Acggs . 

“ Far enough off, an I safe, 1 hope,” said Jack. 
t{ What, not with von ? ’ 





DICK AND JACK 


PLANNING THE ROBBERY OR THE BARNET KlQHT-PLY 


“ Do you think this creature could carry double at such a pace as this, Dick, 

and so far?" . , 

* £ N )—no. I ouqht to have thought of that. But where is ne . 


in 


1 ^ ; LIU. 1 uului c kj ncx* w--v,v. - li- j 1 *h r 

« I dropped him over the hedged and the traps have passed him a good half 
ile now, and here we are in Ki burn. \\ hich way is it to be : 
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u Right on up Wilsden Lane.” 

.1 * So be it." 

Crossing diagonally the Kilburn-road, tbey darted up the circuitous lane that 
leads to Wilsden; but it was no part of Dick's policy to go there. After taking 
the first turn in the lane, he cried out— 

“ Follow me. Jack/ 1 and then spurred his horse at a low fence to the left of 
the road, and went over beautifully. Jack did the same, and in two minutes 
more they were on the other side of a hay-stack, and the horses quite.quiet, > 
and only just a little shaken by the hard pelt that they had had from West- 
end. 

“ But the traps,” said Jack—“ Where are they?” 

“ You are answered. Jack.” 

Jack was answered by the fact, that in the next moment the officers swept past ’ 
at a gallop towards Wilsden. 

“There you go,” said Dick, “and the devil go with you for a parcel of 
blundering fools, after alL I wonder what we should see in you all to go clatter* 
ing on to Wilsden with you at our heels, you parcel of curs ?” 

u Don’t be angry, Dick.” 

“ Oh, I am not; only—only — 

u You are a little provoked.* 

“ Well, well, it don’t matter. But that volley that they fired at us all was 
a cowardly thing enough.” 

“ It was." 

u Their duty was to take us, not to shoot us. It was time enough when we 
showed fight for them to do so.” 

“ Never mind it, Dick. I don’t think they did much mischief by it, and I 
am more concerned at the idea of some poor feflow lying at West-end now,. . 
wounded, than at the conduct of the officers.” 

“But we can’t help it” 

“ Not a bit—not a bit. We must get to London now as soon as we can, and 
put up again at the old public-house. I think, after all, if we are sharp about 
it, we shall be as safe there as anywhere.” 

“No doubt about that, and, perhaps, safer. So come on. Jf we can hit 
upon a route over the fields this way we shall get into the Harrow-road, I take 
it, shall we, Dick V 9 

“ Exactly. Bess is indulging herself with a few mouthfuls from the hay¬ 
stack. I don’t like to baulk her for a few moments.” 

“ All’s right. My horse has just made the same discovery; so we may as well 
let them have a little amusement in that line at the expense of the enemy.” 

The horses evidently enjoyed the meal of the fresh hay very much, and they 
put the patience of their masters rather to the test as they kept pulling it out of 
the stack, and chewing away at it, notwithstanding the bit prevented free . 
mastication. 

Dick and Jack both would have been glad, if circumstances would have 
warranted such a course, to have released the horses from their head gear, and 
let them eat at leisure; but that could not be at that present time. 

“ Now for it,” said Dick, as he mounted ; <f who will lead the way ? You or 
I, Jack ?” 

“ You, if ^ou think you know it, and I will do so if you have any doubt, for 
I know that I can lead you tolerab y correcdy.” 

14 Go on, then, in the name of all that is good and lucky.” 
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CHAPTER CCCVJI. 

MAGGS LETS DtJVAL KNOW WHAT HIS FRIENDS ARE ABOUT. 

It would appear that the officers had really made their way right to Wilsden* 
for Dick and Jack neither saw nor heard anything further of them. 

It was half- past three, and a cloudy morning, as the old watchman in Smith- 
field had it, when the two highwaymen drew rein at the door of the public-house 
in Barbican. There was a man sauntering up and down by the door-post, and 
the moment they stopped, he stepped out on the open pavement to meet them. 

/‘ Stand, and deliver !” he said. 

“ Hilloa T’ cried Jack. c< Who are you ?” 

Dick laughed. 

" I know who it is,” he said. " Maggs, if you don’t manage to disguise your 
voice at times better than that, I should say it requires no great amount of 
cunning to know you by it.” 

" I was not attempting to disguise it at all,” said Maggs, in so very different 
a tone, that Dick started at the sound of it. 


" I beg your pardon, Maggs,” he said. '‘You can do the trick when you 
like; but in the name of all that is wonderful, how came you here before us, and 


. 


without any appearance of haste, either ? M 

" Get your cattle put up first, before I tell you. 0 

"Yes,” said Jack, " that is only prudent.” 

Maggs took from his waistcoat-pocket a small bird-whistle, and blew a 
•peculiar note upon it, and then before the echo of that note had died away, one 
half of the great gate of the stable was opened, and the landlord, who was just 
inside, put his head out, saying— 

" Here you are.” 

" Come on, Dick,” said Jack, as he rode into the stable, for he was exceedingly 
anxious to get the horses under cover. 

Dick followed him, and Maggs trotted in after Dick. The -landlord then 
closed the gate and put up a long wooden bar across it. 

" All’s right, I hope,” he said. 

"Yes,” replied Dick, a3 he dismounted, "but we have had some rather 
sharp work of one sort and another.” 

" And some have suffered,” said Dick. 

u " Ah, so Maggs ha3 been telling me. But here you are, both of you, sound in 
wind and limb by all appearauce, and the cattle don’t seem much the worse.” 

“ None at all, I hope,” said Jack, as he took the stable-lantern from the 
landlord and glanced about the feet of both the beasts. " All’s quite right; 
Rest, and a good feed, is all they want. And now, Magga, do tell us by what 
conjuration you got here so soon from Wilsden Lane 

“ It’s soon told, and easy,” said Maggs. " You left me on a hedge in 
Wilsden Lane. I made a clean enough jump of it, and when 1 alighted on the 
other side I found myself in a turnip field, and the first thing 1 did was to hit 
my head against a very large specimen of that vegetable that half protruded from 
the ground, but as my head was considerably the hardest, I did more damage to 
the turnip than it could possibly do to me.” ^ 

" No doubt,” said the landlord. 

"Well, after that I sat up a little, and while I was thinking upon things in 
general, past swept the officers in pursuit of you two, at a slapping pace that 
looked as if they really meant it.” 

"And they did,” said Jack. 

" Not a doubt of that; but as your horse no longer carried double, I had no 
fear of the result, as I know verv well that the police cattle are seldom noted 
for great speed. Well, then, I thought as they had abandoned the Edgeware- 
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road, that I might just as weft go back to it myself; so I walked to Kilbum 
again/’ 

. “ The best thing you could do/' said Dick. 

“ So it turned out, for I got on the outside of a coach that was going to the 
Flower-pot in Bishopsgate-street, and I got down comfortably at the corner of 
the Old Bailey, and, crossing Smitbfield, arrived here a quarter of an hour ago 
’ without any fatigue.” 

' “ And you w ere watching for us ?” 

««I thought it would oe the best thing I could do, for you might have been 
otherwise delayed at such an hour.” 

« Many thanks,” said Dick. “ And now I don’t know how Jack may happen 
to feel, but I can safely say for myself, that something to eat and something to 
drink would come in very welcomly to me.” 

“ I say the same,” said Jack. 

“ And I,” said Maggs; “ for I will make this place my home till the morning 
now.” 


i 

i 

I 


i 


“Come on then, all of you / 5 said the landlord, “and you will Hod that the 
larder is anything but empty. I have had an eye—I may, indeed, go so far as 
, to say, that I have had two eyes to the likelihood that you would come home 
hungry and thirsty both, so I have made arrangements accordingly; and while 
• you eat, perhaps you can spare time, between whiles, to tell me what has been 
determined upon for poor Claude Duval.” 

!• “That will we,” said Dick. 

A cold surloin of beef was soon before the party, with every addition to it 
that could make it a very delightful repast, and they all enjoyed a supper, such 
. as exercise had lent a keen zest to, with an amazing appetite. Dick briefly in* 
formed the landlord what bad been resolved upon in the case of Duval, and then, 
at about four in the morning, he and Jack retired to rest. 

Maggs took two hours’ sleep, and then rising, he left the public-house without 
disturbing any one, and hastened to Newgate, at the wicket-gate of which he 
presented himself with that admirable sort of half-foolish smile which made 
the officers think that he was a very good-natured fellow, but by no means over 
bright. 

In fact, the sort of attachment they had to him, no doubt, arose in a great 
measure from the feeling, upon their parts, that they were wonderfully sharp 
fellows in comparison with him; and the jokes they made at his expense always 
being received with the greatest good nature by him, raised him quite to & 
position of favouritism in the prison. 

« Well, conjurer Maggs / 5 said the man who was *on the look/ as he opened 
the wicket to let him in. “ How are you to-day 

“Pretty well, thank you, Mr. Brown; and I can say that you look well, 
indeed; but you always does . 55 

“Ah, I do rather flatter myself that I 5 m not the worst looking fellow in the 
world, Maggs . 55 

“ The best, Mr. Brown—the best, I should say.” 

“Oh, no—no, Hem! Not quite the best.” 

“Ah, dear, if you had only had the chances, Mr. Brown, as some fellows ^have, 
as are no more to be compared to you nor chalk is to cheese, what mightn’t you 
a been ?” 

i “Well—well, Maggs, never mind . 55 

“ No ; but it is a pity. You ought to have been a sheriff, Mr. Brown, that 
you ought .’ 5 

“Well, Pm much obliged to you for your good wishes, however, Maggs. 
I, perhaps, should have made as good a sheriff as some folks who do come here 
with their gold chains on, looking as prim as possible; but it ain t to be, so 
there’s an end of it .’ 5 


“ Ah ! more’s the pity.” 
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•• But where have you been all night, Maggs ? Several of the fellows have 
been asking for you to get them their drops of beer, and so on.” 

<* Why, if you’d believe it, Mr. Brown, I haven’t been very well; so I took 
j some physic, and that— 3 ' 
j “ Recovered you, and here you are/’ 

“ No—it made me worse, in course,* 

“ Oh, indeed ?” 

Yes, and here I is, not quite the thing, but yet able to do my duty, and to 
oblige any of my friends as will be so good as to want me to do anything 
for ’em.’' 

* “ Well, you are a good-natured fellow, if ever there was one, that’s quite clear. 
Can you come on duty to-night ?” 

" Yes, if so be as I’m wanted to.” 

“You will, and no mistake. There’s been a precious row, I can tell you. 
Some fifteen of the best men on the Bow Street establishment went out last 
night on an expedition, and two of’em has come off second best.” 

“Oh, lor! How, Mr. Brown?” 

“ Why, they caught nobody, and got thrown from their horses, that’s a fact ; 
and, indeed, I heard the governor say that they had one way and another made 
a pretty kettle of fish of it.” 

“ Oh, dear! I is so sorry.” 

In this way did Maggs, by a well acted simplicity, most completely get the 
better of the folks at the Old Bailey, and at Newgate. It was by successfully 
flattering the vanity of all with whom he came into contact, from the governor t 
down to the humblest officer of the prison, that he became so great a favourite, 
and that he threw really sharp, clever men off their guard. 

It was about two o’clock in the day before Maggs was placed for an hour 
upon temporary duty inside the prison, and entrusted with the keys that opened 
Claude Duval’s cell, as well as some others. He knew that the hour would be 
a long one before any of the officers thought of relieving him ; so he dared not . 
hesitate at once to seek Duval, and make him clearly understand what would be 
attempted to be done for him by his friends Dick and Jack, and by the thieves, 
upon that night which was now fast approaching. 

Upon opening the door of the cell, Maggs found that Claude was sleeping; 
but the noise of the lock made him move uneasily, and be muttered— 

“ No—no, not dead. They could not kill her !” 

4i Poor fellow,” said Maggs ; (i he is thinking of her whom he loved better 
than all the world—of Cicely.” 

“I tell you she lives—she lives !” murmured Claude. 

Maggs stood in the doorway of the cell gazing upon the poor prisoner with 
compassionate eyes. 

••There!’* said Claude—“there they come, now, through the old church¬ 
yard, and the red-coats are with them. Oh, if you were but safe, Cicely ! Will 
not even the sanctity of this old cathedral be respected ?” 

It was evident that the dreams of Duval were carrying him back to Winchester 
Cathedral, where Cicely had been in so much peril. 


CHAPTER CCCVIII. 

THE PLAN OP ESCAPE FROM NEWGATE IS CONNIVED BRAVELY. 

“Duval!” said Maggs, as he stooped down over the pallet-bed upon which 
Claude lay—“Duval, I say !” 

“ Save her!—oh, save her!” 

“ Duval, awake. It is L” 
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Claude only dashed his arms to and fro, and muttered indistinctly the name of 
Cicely. 

“ This won’t do,” said Maggs, as he laid his hand upon. Duval’s arm. 
Awake, Claude Duval; but speak low.” 

The touch, light as it was, sufficed to arouse Duval in a moment, and he 
sprang to his feet, his fetters rattling as he did so, and making much more noise 
than Maggs thought at all prudent to be made upon that occasion. 

“ Silence !” he said. “ Would you bring danger upon me, and destroy your 
own hopes of deliverance ? Peace, I say !” 

“ Ah, who speaks to me ?” 

“ Don’t you know me?” 

Duval sunk back upon the miserable couch, as he said, in a faint voice—• 
i( Oh, yes, surety, yes, I know you now. I think, that is, I am sure that you 
once before said some kind things to me. I know you now. How did they let 
you get to this place ?” 

u Plague take it, Duval,*you are only half awake now, I think. Rouse yourself, 
man/’ * . 1 

“This is Newgate!” 

“ Newgate ? To be sure it is. I suppose there can be very little doubt of that 
now. Don’t you know me? I am Maggs. Come, take a drink oi water, and 
open your eyes a little wider. Plow do you feel now ?” 

<c Cooler !” 

ft I should think you did, for you have upset half the pitcher of water over 
you. But are you wide awake now ?” 

“ Oh, yes, thunk you. I havo been dreaming, that’s all, as a man is apt 
enough to do in this place, I fancy. Well, Maggs, what have you in the shape of 
news for me ?” 

u Listen to me attentively Duval to what I am going to say to you, for I don’t 
know how long they may leave me to say it in, and it is important that you 
should know all about it; you can ask me any questions afterwards.” 

“ Go on—go on.” 

Maggs then rapidly detailed to him all that had taken place at the meeting at 
' West-end, and of the determination that Dick Turpin and Sixteen-string Jack 
had made to attempt his rescue upon that very night that was now coming; and 
he concluded his communication by saying— 

u Now, Duval, of course everything will depend upon your absolute coolness 
and discretion at the time I hope that we may depend upon you in those par¬ 
ticulars.” 

“ My dear fellow, ask Dick and Jack if ever I was wanting in such qualities 
when they are requisite.” 

“ That will do quite well. I have no need to ask them, because I am quite sure 
myself that you will be all right. And now take this key.” 

“ A key ?** 

“ Yes ; and to you it is the most important one that ever you had in your 
hand. It unlocks the fetters that you have on. They might have put you on a 
rivetted set, and if they had, you would have had to leave Newgate with them.” 
“ They are rivetted.” 

“ You don't mean that ?” 

<( Yes, I do. About three or four hours ago, I think it was, they came in with 
the prison blacksmith and the governor’s clerk, and took off the fetters I had on, 
and rivetted these in their place. I don't know what motive they had for so doing, 
as I never once opened my lips to them, or they to me.” 

‘? I don’t at all understand it,” said Maggs, as he paced the cell several times 
with rather a distrac ed mien. st I can’t make out what they mean by it. You 
gave them money, Claude ?” 

'‘They have had twenty pounds of me.” 

t( Then you are entitled to every indulgence; but I suppose it was some whim 
of the governor’s. I cannot account for it in any other wav; and the truth of it 
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is, that I am quite unprovided with the tools to enable you to get rid ofthe fetters 
you now wear/’ 

“ It is awkward enough. 0 

* “ Never mind, they will carry you out with them, even if the worst comes to 
the worst; but if I can bring you in a file or two between this time and two 
o’clock, I will.” 

“ Thank you, Maggs. I only feel half a man while this cold iron is about my 
limbs,” 

\ “ I don’t wonder at it. But it is now quite understood that you will be prepared 
for action'?” 

“ Oh, yes. And Cicely, she is better, no doubt V’ 

Maggs was confused, but Claude said immediately, in a higher and more 
excited voice— 

“ It is in vain for you to try to deceive me. I know that she has been badly 
wounded, and I have reason to believe that she is lying very ill somewhere ; but 
if I thought she were dead, I tell you, Maggs, notwithstanding all your good 
feeling towards me, and notwithstanding all my wishes to hold my dear friend 
Jack by the hand a^ain, I would not leave this cell alive,” 

“ Nay, now, Claude—” 

“Do not try to contend this affair with me. It is my fixed resolution. But I 
know she is not dead. I shall meet her again, I feel quite assured of it.” 

“Not a doubt of it. In another world, perhaps,” added Maggs, to himself, 
“ but not in this.” 

“ Well—well, that is settled,” added Duval. " I will be readv, and you can 
accept for yourself better thanks than words can give you, and tell all my friends 
that I have no means of letting them know how much I appreciate their 
generous kindness and devotion to me.” 

“ I will—I will.” 

“ Do so; and yet—yet—” 

“ Yet what, Duval V y 

“ If 1 thought that it was at all likely they would fall in this attempt to 
rescue me, I would rather die a thousand deaths than permit them to engage in 
such an enterprise.” 

“Theyknow all that as well as you can tell it to them,” replied Maggs, “ and 
I don't think that any hesitation upon your part would have the effect of stopping 
them in their attempt to do something for you. They have pledged themselves to 
it; and upon the aid which you personally give to them will depend, I assure you, 
in a great measure, the success or the failure of the plan.” 

4t Say no more. I will do all that man can do.” 

“That is right. If I can get out of the prison and procure you a good file or 
two, by the aid of which you may manage to rid yourself of your fetters, well 
and good ; but if I cannot do that, Duval, you must not despair.” 

“ Indeed, I will not.” 


i Maggs now felt that he had had quite a long enough conference with Claude, 
considering the circumstances; and feeling that if the least suspicion should be 
awakened, the whole plan might fail, he left the cell, and kept watch and ward 
in the narrow gloomy passage adjoining it which was his proper place, consider¬ 
ing that he was playing the part of turnkey on very special duty. 

It was as well that Maggs had left the cell of Duval so quickly as he did, for 
he had not been five minutes out of it when he met the governor of Newgate 
and one of the sheriffs of London, evidently proceeding to the cell. 

“ Hilloa!” said the governor. “ Who is on duty there?” 

“ I you please, sir,” said Maggs, assuming the simple air and manner by 
which he was so well known in Newgate. “ If you please, sir, I am,” 

“ Oh, Maggs?” 

“Yes, noble sir ; I is Maggs, if you please ” 

“ All’s right,” said the governor. “ I believe, Maggs, although you are not 
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so overburtbened with cunning as some folks that I could name, you are more 
to bo depended upon. You are a faithful fellow.” 

“ Oh, sir, I hopes as how I is.” 

The sheriff wanted to be very condescending to Magg3, so, nodding his little 
• round, sleek head, he said— . - - 

ft Go on, my good Maggs—go on in doing your duty to those placed above ' 
you. Always look up with proper reverence to your superiors, Maggs, and 
you will do right you know. Be humble, Maggs, tha r /s the way for common 
i people to get on.”' • , , 

Common people! Oh, dear ! That sheriff wa3 a cheesemonger. 

"Thank you kindly, gentlemen,” said Maggs | “it makes the tears come 
into the eyes of a poor fellow to be spoke to by such great gentlemen 
/ as you.” 

“ A very civil man/' said the sheriff, as he walked on. 

“ Oh, very,” said the governor. 

'•'And knows his place.” 

" That’s what l like him for. He never presumes, you see, sir, and as you 
say, he knows his place. That is a great quality in a poor person, you 
know, sir.” - 

“Oh, very great. Oh, dear me, I had a clerk to keep my books—they say he 
was the son of a decayed gentleman, or something of that sort; but, would you 
believe it, Mr. Governor, I only called him a vagabond in a quiet sort of way, 
because he didn’t make out a bill I wanted, and what do you think he did ?’* _j 
Apologised.” 

“No—no! Guess again.” 

“ Cried, and begged pardon.” 

" No. He actually pulled my nose !” 

You don’t mean it V* 

“ Yes, he did, and then taking his hat, out he walked, after giving me a kick 
behind that sent me nearly under the fire-grate, and from that day to this he 
has never been near my counting-house again, I assure you, or Blse I would have 
given him into custody, of course.” - - -- 

“ Well, sir, that is truly shocking—ungrateful, too. But here we are, sir, 
at Claude Duval’s cell, and I have my master-key with me, which will 
open it.” 

“ Ah,” said the sheriff, as the key rattled in the lock of the cell-door, "we 
will now inform him that he will be'tried on Friday, and it is now Wednesday, 
so he will be comfortably enough hanged out of hand on Monday next.” 

“ Walk in, Mr. Sheriff,” said the governor, as he flung the cell-door wide 
open. “ Walk in, sir ; you will find the prisoner here, sir.” 


I CHAPTER CCCIX. 

I 

DETAILS WHAT TOOK PLACE BETWEEN TWO AND FOUR IN THE MORNING AT 

NEWGATE. 

Claude Duval was officially informed by the sheriff that his trial upon 
various charges of highway robbery would take place on the Iriday ensuing, to 
Vnich communication he merely inclined his head in token that he neard it. 

“ And,” said the sheriff, “ of course this is told you in order that you may 
| avail yourself of the interval to procure legal advice, if you please so to do. * 

“ Tr.ank you. I will manage without,” said Duval. 

!■ “ Very good.” 

The sheriff waddled out of the cell, but the governor lingered for a moment, 

j and said— 

1 

- 












“ Allow me to recommend you a very clever solicitor, Duval. You may as 
well, you know, spend what cash you have still left in that way as in any 
other." 

** Thank you. I’d rather not." 

' “Oh, very good.” 

The governor slammed the door of the cell shut with a vehemence that 
showed he was not at all pleased at the determination of Claude Duval not to 
employ a solicitor, for the one he wanted to recommend was his son-in-law, 
a needy rascal, who had mairied his daughter merely for the purpose of getting 
a living by the union. 
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Maggs had kept his post in the passage adjoining to poor Duval’s cell for more 
than an hour, when he was relieved by one of the regular turnkeys of the prison, 
who nodded to him with a jocose familiarity, as he said~ 

“ Ail right, old fellow 

u Oh dear, yesr, Mr.. Wilkins. All’s right, sir.” 

“ ITiat will do. You are a good fellow, Maggs. Get yourself a pint of beer. 
Here is the money-” 

“ How kind of you* Mr. W," 

“ Ob, no, not at all; you shall never want a pint of beer while 1 have the 
money to spare for it i so now you can go as soon as you like, and we shan't 
want you till night again.” 

“ Very good, sir.” 

Maggs wished very much indeed to get out of Newgate, for he had much to 
do, but he did not let the officers of the prison see that he had any anxiety of 
that kind, and, indeed, he stopped in the lobby and gossiped for about five 
minutes, and then he fetched a pot of beer for the gentleman who was on the 
lock ; but at last he was free, and he strolled up the Old Bailey at a slow pace, 
till he reached Newgate Street, and then he quickened his pace and went so fast 
that he was in AJdersgate Street in a few minutes. 

Crossing to the other side of the way, then, Maggs dived down one of the 
small turnings which were upon the site of the present post-office, and he did 
not pause till he reached a tall, miserable* looking house, the lower part of which 
seemed to be completely boarded up. 

At this house Maggs applied for admittance, by ringing a bell that was 
attainable by rather a narrow examination of the begrimed door post. 

In the course of a few minutes the door was opened a little way, but a chain 
was up, so that it was quite safe. 

“ Who is there ?” asked a female voice. 

u Maggs,” was the reply. ‘Ms Dickson at home 

“ Oh, yes, he is. Come in.” 

The lady, for such we may in very great courtesy call her, took down the 
chain, and admitted Maggs to the passage of the house. 

<f Come arter me,” she said. ** He’s up stairs.” 

Maggs followed the interesting female—wbo was attired in a flannel dressing- 
gown, that certainly did not look as if it had been made acquainted with soap 
and water for some years—up the old dilapidated staircase, and into a room 
where a man, who was about as cleanly as the lady in his attire, was eating very 
fat bacon, and drinking raw spirits to aid in its digestion. 

“ Hilloa, old boy,” cred the man, “how are you ?” ; 

“ Pretty well, and you ?’* 

“ Charming. I am rather weak, though, in the stomach, so, you see, I am 
delicate as to what I take.” 

“ Humph 1 Under-done fat bacon, and raw brandy. Do you think they are 
light, pleasant, nutritious things ?” 

“ Eh ? ” 

Maggs smiled. Mr. Dickson did not quite understand him when he spoke of 
nutritious substances; but he knew the real object of his visit would be easier 
comprehended. So, taking a pocket-book from his pocket, he opened it 
at a place where a leat was turned down, and handing it to the man, he 
said— 

“ What do you suppose all that will come to ?” 

“ I ll tell you in a minute, Maggs. Let me see : six horses—one coach, 
private, with all complete—two suits of livery. Ah, well, it depends on whether 
you buy ’em or hire ’em.” 

“The latter, if it can be done.” 

“ That depends on the service, you see : and yet, I don’t know, if the value is 
forthcoming.” 

ct It can be deposited, if that is any object,” said Maggs, “so if any danger or 

: " i. d C 
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damage should come to the traps, whoever lends them will be on the right side 
of the hedge, after all, you see. 8 ' 

“ Good. Then as far as I think, mind you, Maggs—but I can’t say on the 
moment to within twenty pounds, or so—but as far as I think, mind you, on the 
moment, I should say four hundred pounds.” 

“ Very good.” 

Dicksou looked at Maggs for a moment or two in silence, and then he 
said, in a tone of more interest than he had before shown in the transaction— 

“Will that do’” 

“ Yes, if you will undertake it.” 

Dickson rose at once, and took off the dressing-gown in which he was en» 
veloped, and which, like the flannel garment of the lady, certainly had collected 
the dust and the grease of many a long year. 

“ How ahout time ?” he said. 

“ All must be ready by midnight here.” 

“That will do.” 

Maggs dived his hand into a secret pocket in the lining of his coat, and got 
out a small and very flat tin box, from which he extracted four one-hundred 
notes, and, handing them to Dickson, he said— 

“There is the deposit; and now I know, old friend, that I may thoroughly 
and entirely depend upon you in thi3 affair. It is one that I have set my heart 
upon, although it is not one that I-feel disposed to say any more about just 
now, even to you.” r 

“Did I ask any questions?” 

“No—no—you never do.” 

“"Very good.” 

“But still, if this affair was only a secret of my own, I should ask you to 
be so good as to listen to it ; but it belongs to others, and so I let it remain 
as it is.” 

“ All’s right, old fellow. At twelve o’clock you will find under the archway 
close at hand here, all the traps that you have asked for ; and let you be going 
upon what lay you may, I wish you all the luck in the world, and a little more 
to the back of that.” 

“ Thanks. I am authorised to say that if everybody comes back here again, 
safe, it is a hundred pound job to you, Dickson.” 

“ Very well, that’s agreed then. ^ Poll—Poll, I say l” 

“What now?” said the woman,"appearing at the door of the room. 

“ My togs—quick, and tell Jarvis I want the brown cob saddled and at the 
door in a crack. Good morning, Maggs. It’s all as right as it can be, and that’s 
all I can say.” 

“ I know it. Good morning.” . 

Maggs left the place and hastened to the public-house, brit as he passed 
through Aldersgate Street he bought half a dozen very fine small files that would 
cut anything, and then he proceeded to inform Dick and Jack of what progress 
he had made in the affair of Claude Duval’s rescue, and in what manner Claude 
himself had received the project. 

The two friends were anxiously enough expecting his appearance, and they 
were well satisfied with the explanation that he had ready for them, and with the 
arrangements he had made. 

“ Now mind you,” said Maggs, “we must all of us perfectly comprehend 
what we have to do. There must be nothiug left to chance. I will be here at a -j 
quarter to twelve to-night, and these six of the family that are to go with us 
will be here at that hour likewise. We shall want two people, or I should say 
three, to hold our horses at the corner of Newgate Street, though.” 

“ I can furnish you with those,” said the landlord, “ and, indeed, as I shall 
be very anxious to know how the affair comes off, I will make one of the three 
myself. Then there is my boy, Sam, he will come, and I will manage to get 
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some one else that can be depended upon, so that you may consider it to be all 
settled. 0 

“ It is off my mind, then/' said Maggs; “ and now all you have to do, Dick 
and Jack, is to be as particular as possible in your disguises, and take care how 
you play your parts.” 

“ The letter, too, from the Secretary of State, must be well got up,” said Jack. 
“ Who will do it V 3 

“I,” said Maggs. “I have seen such documents come to the old prison, and 
I know the style and look of them quite well, and if our host here will send out 
for a sheet of blue foolscap paper and some red wax, I will show you how a 
despatch from the Home Office, as far as the outside goes, may be manufactured 
in a few minutes.” 

The materials mentioned by Maggs were soon provided for him, and he manu¬ 
factured a long, official-looking enclosure, with a great coat of arras upon 
the seal, which he had procured from an old lapidary’s shop in Long-lane, 
Smithfield. 

“Now,* he said, “I don’t mean to say that this would deceive the 
governor, or any very official eye, but it will do very well indeed for a turnkey 
of Newgate.” 

“Especially at two o’clock in the morning,” said Jack. 

“Just so.” 

Everything was now duly arranged, and Maggs spent about an hour with 
Jack and Dick talking over ail the little chances cf the plan, and all its pro* 
babilites and possibilities, one way or the other, so that they left nothing to be 
considered at a late hour, when action of the most prompt and decisive cha¬ 
racter would be everything. 

“ We shall do it,” said Dick. “ 1 do believe we shall do it j and if so, it 
will be about the most daring thing that has been done yet in connexion with 
Newgate,” 


. v 
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CHAPTER CCCX. ' 

THE ESCAPE OP DUVAL PROMISES WELL, AKD THINGS TURN OUT FOR¬ 
TUNATELY, 

Notwithstanding all bis confidence in the arrangements that had been made 
for tbe escape of Duval from Newgate, Maggs could not help trembling a little 
for the result, when he knew that it depended so completely and entirely upon 
the accidental circumstance of his being required to take the place of one of the 
turnkeys ot Newgate. 

That some alteration might take place in that arrangement, and so destroy 
the whole plan, he well knew ; and, however his experience of the internal 
economy of the prison told him that nothing was more improbable than that 
such an alteration of intention should ensue, yet its possibility was a scource of 
great anxiety. 

Maggs had not thought proper to make any mention to Dick or to Jack of the 
doubt that was upon his mind. 

“I shall only dispirit them if I do,”he thought to himself, “and the best 
thing I can possibly do to ensure them success is, to let them come full of 
confidence that they will have it. Nothing will be easier than for me to meet 
them, even at the last moment, in the Old Bailey and let them know that the 
attempt must be put off until another night, if such a thing should turn out ta 
fee absolutely necessary.” 

That it should not be necessary, however, was the fervent hope and wish of 
Maggs, for he knew how much of the spirit of enterprise was lost when such an 
affair as that which was in progress was not duly earned out at the time, and in 
the manner it had been projected. 
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At all events, Maggs left Dick and Jack full of hope, after duly arranging 
everything for the evening, as he, of course, would be in the prison, and unable 
to take an active part in bringing them to the spot for action at the requisite 
hour. 

It was after ten at night that—tolerably fatigued by all the bustle and the 
excitement ot the day, and with his mind intensely occupied by the many specu¬ 
lations that the coming events of the night gave rise to—Maggs arrived at the 
wicket gate of Newgate. 

49 Hilloa, old boy V 3 said the man on the u lock/’ " is that you ?” 

‘•Yes, sir, it's me—poor Maggs.” 

,f Ah, well—come in. The governor has been asking for 700 .” 

49 Has he, indeed ?” 

“ Why, you don't suppose I should say so if he hadn’t ?** 

“Oh, dear—no. But what can such a great man as the governor want to 
say to a poor fellow like me, I wonder ?” % 

49 Well, I don’t know. The sheriff has been with him, and after a long talk 
they sent here to the lobby to know if you were here.” 

Maggs felt his heart beat quickly as he heard this, for he dreaded, after all, 
that some suspicion o? the design he had on hand might have crept out. If it 
had, all was lost. Notwithstanding his agitation and his anxiety, though, he 
felt the vast importance of appearing quite calm and collected to the turnkey, 
and he said— 

“Well, here I am if they want me now, you know." 

99 To be sure, it was some time ago, and I don’t know whether to send to let 
them know you are here or not." 

“ Is the worshipful and honourable sheriff, then, still here r” said Maggs, 
u Oh, yes; didn’t you see his coach at the corner by Ludgate ?” 

99 No ; I came the other way, and so I missed that great pleasure, for I likes 
to see a sheriff’s coach, and I likes to see the fine footman; and I often thinks to 
myself—Ob, dear, why didn’t fortune make me a sheriff’s footman?” ,, 

99 Why, what a simpleton you are, Maggs.” 

“ Well, I’m that, I know ; but only think, Mr. Jones, what calves they have 
got Only think of that—Oh, dear me!” 

" Why, you goose, you don’t suppose that being a sheriff’s footman gives a 
man great calves to his legs, do you ?” ■*-**>& 

49 Yes, it does,” said a turnkey, who had been sitting on the bench at the far 
end of the lobby. “ Maggs is right. It does do so. They are cork, you see. 
My dear fellow, Maggs—bless your innocence, they are nothing but cork.” 

“ Cork, sir ? What ! a cork out of a bottle V 3 

“Hal Ha!” laughed the turnkey. 94 Well, you are a goose, to be sure, 
Maggs, and the great good of you is, that you are a faithful and a good-tempered 
one. But I do think, Jones, that now he has come, it would be better to let the 
governor know, a 3 he was asked for.” 

“ Well, perhaps it will. I’m on the lock, and can’t go. Suppose you go, and 
say, that Maggs is here ? or stay—why shouldn’t he go himself? He knows the 
way. Be off with you, Maggs, and report yourself to the governor, old boy ; 
you know his room door, don't you V 3 

49 Oh, yes; but you really arn't now ajoking with me ?” 

99 No—no, upon my soul, I am not. I wouldn’t do it, Maggs ; and, besides, 
it would be as much as my place is worth to play off any jokes when the governor 
aud the sheriff are concerned ; so vou may go in perfect safety, old fellow.” 
“Thankyou. I will.” 

Maggs was as anxious as he couldpossibly be to know what the governor and 
the sheriff could want to say to him; and although he kept up his rather silly 
look, which he knew so well how to assume, and although he dawdled along the 
passages towards the governor’s room, if he had consulted the feeling of impa¬ 
tience that rea’ly beset him, he would have flown at his utmost speed. 

Maggs, however, had set himself a part to perform, and he was not going to 
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spoil it by any foolish precipitancy; so he reached the door of the governor’s 
rooms as calmly and as quietly, to all outward show, as it was possible for any 
man to be, and tapped very humbly and gently on the panel. 

“ Come in,” cried the governor. 

Maggs just ventured to put his head inside the door, and said, in his usual 
weak voice—that voice which he always spoke in when within the walls of old 
Newgate, and which all the officials of the prison knew so well— 

“Did your worshipful honours want to see me? It was Mr. James as is on 
the lock as said as your worshipful honours wanted to see me ; so here I is.” 

“ Oh, yes, Maggs. Come in.” 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

“ Shut the door, Maggs,” said the sheriff. ' c We want to speak to you, my 
man, and we think you may really do some good; and if you do, of course, we 
will not forget you, you may depend.” 

“ Oh, worshipful sir, the idea of being thought of for a moment by such a great 
person as a sheriff and a governor is enough all for to take away a poor fellow’s 
breath, that it is—Oh, dear l” 

“Well, well, Maggs, you are a good ; honest sort of man. Take a seat,! 
Maggs—you are agitated.” 

« A little, worshipful sirs* It is such an honour.* 

“Well, sit down.” 

“ Oh, dear no. I wouldn’t—I wouldn’t, indeed. What 1 sit down afore a 
sheriff and a governor ? Oh, no—don’t ask me to do it, gentlemen. Only think 
if I should get proud in consequence, and lose my wits. I ain’t over bright, 
they say, at the best; but I might be worser.” 

The sheriff laughed ; so did the governor. How gratified they both were at the 
great superiority, as they considered of their intellects, over the poor humble 
Maggs, whom they thought looked upon them as the two greatest men in all the 
world! 

« Well, Maggs,” said the governor, “ since you object to sit down, you can do 
as you like; but mind you attend to what the sheriff is about now to say to 
you, for it is very important.” 

“ Oh, dear, yes, sir, I will—I will.” 

“ Maggs,” said the sheriff, “you are a poor simple sort of fellow, you know, 
and nobody minds much what you say or what you do, so upon those grounds 
you really can be more useful than a brighter sort of man.” 

“ Yes, noble sir,” 

“ Don’t interrupt me, but just listen to me patiently, and try to fully compre¬ 
hend what I say to you. If I use any words you don’t understand, you can 
ask me the meaning of them.” 

r< Thank you, worshipful sir.” 

How kind it was of the sheriff to speak so to a man who, both in intellect 
and education, was vastly his superior ! But he did not know it, so we must hold 
him excused. 

With a self-satisfied smile, the sheriff continued—• 

“ It is possible enough, Maggs, that you may be able to accomplish what 
clever men would fail in, and, therefore, the governor and I have hit upon you to 
carry out a little plan that we have connected with Claude Duval.” 

Maggs never changed colour in the least as this name was pronounced by 
the sheriff, although the fact that it was so pronounced had excited his liveliest 
fears that by some means the adventure that he had so fully intended should 
come off that niithtwith success, would miscarry. 

“Yes,” added the sheriff, we really think that your simplicity—your 
1 appearance of utter want of design—your poverty—all may be found serviceable 

to the ends of the law.” > 

“ The law, sir ? Oh, dear, I don't know nothing about the law.” 

“ But you will.” _ 
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“Oh, I hope not, worshipful sirs. I assure you I never was took up by the 
law in a‘1 my life." 

Thev both smiled. 

“ Nor will you ever, so long as you do your duty to us as a good and fahhful 
servant. And now for what you are to do, and which, notwithstanding your good 
sense and modesty in den)ing all notion of extra reward, you shall be munifi¬ 
cently paid for doing.” 

-“Yes,” put in the governor ; “you shall be most munificently paid. Did 
you ever, now, in all your life possess five guineas ?” 

“ Five guineas, sir?” 

Yes. No doubt to you, who are a poor fellow, it seems to be a very large 
sum ; but never mind that: you shall have as much for yourself if you succeed 
in carrying out the little project we are about to sat you upon the execu¬ 
tion of.” 

“ Five guineas ?—it’s quite a fabulous sum of money, gentlemen.” 

The sheriff laughed at him, and rattled the money that was in his pocket, as a 
well-to-do, fat, easy-pursy, swindling citizen of London may well do, and then 
he said— 

** In plain language, then, Maggs, what we want you to do is to go to the cell 
of Claude Duval, and pretend to have great sympathy with him, and tell him 
how sorry you are that he is taken up, and that you hear he will bs hanged, and 
all that sort of thing.” 

I will, sir,” said Maggs, much relieved that the duty he was set upon would 
apt take him out of the prison. 

*' TheD you must ask him if there’s anything you can possibly do for him ; and 
if he don’t mention it himself, you can hint that it would give you great pleasure 
to take any message lor him to any friend ; do you understand ?” ” 
u Oh, yes, nob'e sir,” 

“ Well, then, from all this, what we wish is, that you should get from him 
where Dick Turpin and Sixteen-string Jack, the two notorious highwaymen 
with whom he used to go about, and be the terror of the road, are to be found. 
You understand me now r” 

“ Yes, your worshipful worship, I do. I am to find out, by pretending to be 
his friend, enough to enable me to be his worst foe ?” 

“ Why, a—yes—well, that's it.” 

“I am to pretend to sympathise with a man in prison, while I play the spy 
all the while, and worm his secrets out of him through the medium of his best 
feelings?” 

" What do you mean, sir 

“ He I he !” laughed Magg3 with a silly kind of laugh that he could put on 
capitally at pleasure. u He ! he ! I'll do it wonderful. Oh, won’t I do it for 
five golden guineas. I do ihink, do you know, gentlemen, that he will take me 
for such a fool, that he will tell me everything” 

“ Very likely.” 

“ Yes,” added the governor; “ these fellows, when they get into prison, would 
give anything in the world for somebody to talk to.” 

" And I ain’t half such*a fool as I look,” said Maggs. I 

“I don’t think you are,” said the sheriff, “ to tell the truth.” 

“ I’m sure he isn’t,” said the governor; “at all events, he is quite wise 
enough to be able to do what we wish, upon the present occasion; are you not, 
Maggs ?” 

“ 1 believe you, sir, I am ” 

r “ ,Very good ; now go at once, and you will have every facility for seeing the 
priscner; and we beg that you will lose no time in speaking to him upon the 
subject, for if we could only find out where Turpin and Jack are to be found, 
we would pounce upon them, and it should go hard but what we would hang 
the whole three of them on the same morning, which would be a capital piece 
.of work.” 
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*' Capital it would/' said Maggs. “ Good night, worshipAil sirs. PU do my 
very best to-night, you may depend.* 


CHAPTER CCCXI. 


THE SHERIFF FINDS THAT MAGGS IS TRUDY ANYTHING BUT SUCH A FOOL AS 

HE LOOKS. 


M aggs, to tell the truth, was rather delighted at his interview with the 
sheriff and the go;ernor 0 If any weak hold upon his sense of honour as being 
employed by them had retained itself faintly upon the heart of Maggs, it was 
now dissipated, 

They had passed upon him, certainly, the most grievous insult that they 
possibly could—that is to say, they had thought him to be capable of commit¬ 
ting a very base act of treachery ; and after that they could hardly feel either 
surprised or angry at the fact of his betraying them as he was about to do. 

But yet Maggs felt that his vocation or mission, call it which you will, was 
at Newgate. He felt that there he was inestimably useful to the fraternity of 
thieves, and that it was only by staying there that he could continue to be very 
useful. 

lienee, then, was it that Maggs hoped, notwithstanding all that might 
happen that night, to escape any blame on its account; but if he should really 
find it to be impossible to carry on the affair without compromising himseiffliie 
was quite prepared to do so. 

At the same time that he would, if he could, retain his old standing at New¬ 
gate, he told himself that if upon any occasion it was to be sacrificed, there could 
not be a better nor a more important one than that which was about to ensue. 

“ I will succeed/' said Maggs, “ at all risks. I will save Duval, or I will be 
thoroughly convinced that it is quite impossible at any sacrifice, or through any 
danger to do so/’ • 

When a man makes such a resolve as that, he is very likely indeed to succeed 
in what he undertakes, and hence Maggs had the best of hopes. When he 
reached the lobby again the turnkeys rather eagerly questioned him as to what 
the governor and the sheriff wanted with him, but Maggs was not going to tell 


them. 


“ Oh, you'd hardly believe it,” he said, “ that they wanted to give me a 
regular situation in the prison." 

“ Pll be hanged/ said Jones, “ if I didn’t think so, and then one of us will 
be packed off, as sure as a gun.’' 

“ No, you won’t/' said Maggs, “fori wouldn't have it/' 


fc You wouldn’t?* 
“ Sartainly not.” 


t - r * 


“ You don't mean that now, really, Maggs ?” 

<f Oh, yes, they offered to make me what they call a semper—super— Si some* 
thing beginning with super.” 

“ Supernumerary, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes, that was it, a supernumerary turnkey, and to give me a matter of 
thirty-five shillings a week ; but I said, * No—give me what you pleasee/and let 
me go out and in as I like, and when I like, and make myself as useless as I 
can.’ ” 

“As useful, you mean.” 

“ To be sure I does; so there's the end of it. Why, who would get you your 
drop 3 of beer and your bits of tobacco, and go a hundred little messages for you 
all, of one sort or another, if 1 had any regular duty to do ?” 

“That’s it, Maggs, that’s it." 

|£ To be sure it is ; so I declined it, and there's a end of it. I won t be a 
.eguiar turnkey, but I like to go about the old stone-jug, and be as useless-—** 
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Useful, my boy. , ' 

« y es —useful as possible to you all; so here I am, just as usual, lord bless 

you, Mr. Jones, if they had offered to make me the loid mayor, 1 wouldn’t have 
j iiad it, that l wouldn’t.” 

“ You are a trump, Maggs.” 
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TURPIN LISTENS FOE HIS PURSUERS AFTER ROBBING THE NIGHT-FLY. 

« He is a trump,” said the two officers, whose duty it was to he on guard in 
the lobby. “ He is a trump, and no sort of mistake in this here^world. tve 
us your fist, old fellow. That’s right. We respect you, Maggs. ’ 

“ And I suspect all of you.” 

“ Respect, you mean.” 


So. 162 
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€i To be sure I do. Oh, dear, what a poor head I have got, to be sure!” 

The turnkeys were quite delighted with this conduct upon the part of Maggsi 
and never had he been in such high favour with them all as he was upon that 
special occasion. It was now not far from eleven o'clock, and at twelve he was 
to go on duty, to give the officers who ought to have remained till two time to 
go home. 

We have before said that this substitution of Maggs for the regular officers at 
any time was winked at by the governors as Maggs was considered quite compe¬ 
tent and trustworthy ; and in so easy a way it was thought no evil to let the 
regular officers of the prison have a little reiaxtion at odd times and seasons, 
when their absence was of no moment;, 

And now Maggs took .care to show no uneasiness or haste to get to Claude 
Duval's cell; but he let the hour slip away as quietly as possible j and when 
it was twelve, and the officer who was going home gave him a tap on the back, 
and said, " Now, Maggs, my boy, keep a g®od watch/* he merely replied— 

“ Won’t I, that’s all.” ' 

•* I know you will. Good night,’ I shall be hack about three, I hope, and, 
perhaps, before it. Good night.” 

“ Good night,” said Maggs; “ and mind, Mr, Brown, you needn’t at all 
hurry yourself, for I shan’t miss you, you may depend upon it.” 

“ All’s right—all’s right.” 

The officer was gone, and Maggs fastened the huge bunch of keys that had 
been left to him to his waist, as he said— ' 

* “ Well, I’ll have a look at Claude Duval, and see whether he is all safe, afore I 
sits down in Brown’s chair."’ 

“ Do so, Maggs,” said Jones, “It’s only proper you should; Brown ought 
to have done so before he went.” 

“Oh, he knew I would, at leastways he guessed as much, no doubt,” said 
Maggs, as he took a lamp, and went along the long, narrow, gloomy passage 
that led to Claude Duval's cell. 

If the sheriff and the governor had only seen the remarkable change that 
came over the face of Maggs as he neared the cell in which- was the prisoner 
in whom both he and they, only in different*ways, felt so deeply interested*,, they 
would hardly have believed the evidence of their own eyes. 

Once he turned and listened. He could faintly hear the murmured tones of 
the turnkeys in the lobby conversing. 

“ They have no suspicion,” he said. “ All is well.” 

Then, when he reached the door of Duval’s cell, be paused again, and lis-ened 
attentively—all was profoundly still, for he was then out of ear-shot of the 
turnkeys in the lobby. 

“All is well,” he said again. 

Maggs took these precautions, notwithstanding by the request of the sheriff, 
and with the knowledge of the turnkeys, he was seeking the cell of the prisoner, 
but he felt that he could not be too cautious, and that everything would depend 
upon his own and Claude Duval's presence of mind. 

Maggs unlocked the cell door, and left the key in the lock. It grated harshly 
upon it hinges as he opened it. 

“ Who’s there cried Duval. 

“Hush! It is I.” 

“ You are most welcome, Maggs. I - ■ ” 

a Speak low. Your tones are very sad, Duval; what has happened to you 
now? l r ou are not ill, I hope?” 

• “ Oh, no, Maggs; but, to tel! the truth, I have been foolish enough to allow my 
nerves to be a lit tie shaken by a dream.” 

“ Oh, you will soon shake that feeling off.” 

“ Yes, I hope so. But I thought that in this cell I saw a coffin with the dead 
body of a female in it, and that a figure of death, armed with a spear, suddenly 
appeared, and said— 
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t u * Look! Claude Duval—look !—yes, look at the face of her whom you loved, 
i! before the worms so deface her beauty, that even to you she would be a loath- 
*j some spectacle/ It was at that moment, Maggs, that I heard the rattle of your ) 
key in the lock of the door.” 

“ I am glad I came to put to flight such uncomfortable visions, Claude ; you 
should laugh at them.” 

" Alas 1 I cannot/* 

“ Well—*well, perhaps not; but you will soon forget them. I bring you the 
best and most cheering news/* 

“ Ah, indeed ?” 

" Yes. Speak low, and listen to me. By-the-bv, I will keep the door of the 
<cell open, anfl stand close to it, and then it wilt be impossible for any one to 
come down the passages without me knowing it. I do not think, mind you, 
Duval, that there is the slightest breath of suspicion abroad, but it is as well to 
be on the safe side/* 

“ You are right, Maggs. Oh, how much I owe you !” i 

“ Nothing—nothing/’ 

“Yes, but I do, though, Maggs, and I will take good care if I do, through 
your means, obtain my freedom, that I will make the attempt to show you that 
I can be grateful/* , 

“ You will oblige me by saying no more on that head. At all events, wait tilL 
-we can shake hands on Ealing Common, or Hounslow Heath/* 

“ Ah, that will be glorious/* 

Lj «t Weil, I hope that that time will come to-morrow, for at two o’clock—the 
two o’clock that is now fast coming—your friends will be here to try to drag you 
’ from Newgate/' 

“ Will they, indeed, persevere in such a bold and admirable plan ?” 

5 “ They will. But you shake ! you are agitated.” 

[ If we were to say that Claude Duval at this time felt quite cool and collected, 

{ we should be giving currency to an idea that could not be in any way sanctioned 
| by the fact, which was, that he was much more agitated than he had ever known 
i himself to be upon any occasion of bis eventful career. ^ 

He was himself both annoyed and surprised to find that such wa 3 the fact. 

I We can probably account for it better than Claude Duval could himself. 

The fact was, that the want of air and exercise, to which he had been so ac¬ 
customed, that they were more essential in their abundance to his health than to 
L those of most persons, had had the effect of very much depressing him. \' 

. This was the precise reason why Claude Duval did not feel in his usual 
-condition. 

“ Oh, Maggs/' he said, " how can I be otherwise than agitated at the 
idea that I shall soon, perhaps—nay, I will not entertain any doubt, so I will 
say for certain, breathe the fresh air of liberty, and be able to rush to the arms 
of Cicely ?** 

“ Oh, yes—yes/’ 

** Maggs!” 

“ Well, Duval 

“ You will now, like a man and a dear friend to me, as you are, tell me how* 
^he is. Is she suffering from a- wound ? In a word, is she well, Maggs ? 
Come, tell me now, distinctly.” 

,f She 13 suffering from no wound, Clande—she is well/' 
u Thank Heaven, then, alibis well, and I ask no more.” ' 

u It is well. Dick and Jack can tell you every particular that you may wish to 
know, and I refer you to them. But how do you get on about your fetters ?” 

“Oh, bravely. They are in snch a state, Maggs, that I feel I have but to 
make an effort, which even my weakened powers are equal to, and I can cast 
them from me. Do I look very pale ?*’ 

5* Oh, no. But the air of Newgate soon robs a man of his colour. It would j 
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pale the cheek of a ploughboy in a week. There is something dead and pes- 
tiferous in it. Oh, that two o’clock were come, Claude.” 

4t I echo that sentiment, Maggs.” 

How long that two hours seemed from twelve till two ! 

A thousand times over did Claude Duval think that the hour must have 
passed, and that, although listening for it most intently, it had. in its sound from 
the old church clock of St. Sepulchre’s, escaped his ears, and he said as much to 
Maggs. • 

At length, faintly came the sound of the chimes from that clock, the sound of 
which had heralded so many a poor shrinking soul into eternity. 

As the cell of Duval was situated, it was just possible by close attention to 
bear the hours struck by that clock, and now, at the sound, Duval sprang to his- 
feet. 

4t It is time, Maggs!” he said—“ it is time.” 

4< Hush ! Now, of all times, then, let me pray you to be still and calm. Claude* 
Duval, upon that depends all else." 

“ I will—1 will!” 

4 ‘ Leave all to me, and to your friends.” 

“But, Maggs, you will give me a weapon—you will not, if all should go 
wrong, suffer me to be dragged back to this cell again without a struggle ? I 
must and will have arms." 

*• You terrify me by your vehemence.” 

4f Oh, no—no ! But you hear me—you understand me ? You, if you were 
situated as l am, would do as I do—you would feel as I feel, and you would say 
as Isay. Arms—I want arms !” 

41 Hush! There are a pair of pistols, the fellows of which you would find it 
difficult to match in London.” 

*' Loaded ?” 

“Yes, carefully. But now, knowing, Claude Duval, that you have the Jives 
of two men in your hands, let me implore you to do nothing rash. All noise 
must be avoided. One ill-directed shot would bring upon us the whole force or 
the prison.” 

“ I know it—I know it. I will justify all that you might expect of me,. 
Maggs. But the time has come, aud I hear nothing. Ah 1 the sound of 
carriage wheels outside—they pause at the door of Newgate. They come,, 
they come, Maggs.” 

46 Hush !—hush !'* 

4t Ah! there is a voise from the lobby. Listen—listen. I hear it now.” 

Yes, there was a sound from the lobby of the prison, and the heart of Claude* 
Duval beat fast and thick. 

Another sound—he knew not whether it was strife or merely commotion; but 
he felt that it was time for Maggs to go. 

Maggs felt this, too. 

“ I go,” he said — ts I go. Now, Duval, keep by the door of your cell, and 
when you hear a whistle, it will be from me, and it will be then time for you to* 
come into the lobby. Mind, I will let you pass me, and you will meet Dick and 
Jack.” * i 

44 Yes—oh, yes 1” 

u Now, be calm, and good-by for a few moments only, I hope and expect. 

Claude Duval was alone. Oh, how terrible was the suspense of the few" 
moments only that ensued, for they were but moments, after all. To his per¬ 
ception, all his imprisonment had not been so long as the period that elapsed 
between the absence of Maggs and the sound that was to signify to him that it. 
was his cue to advance along the passages towards the lobby. 

At length, just as he was getting quite maddened by the delay, he heard a. 
faint, but long-continued whistle. ' . , 

44 Time— time !" said Duval, and he bounded along the vaulted passage with 
the speed of the wind. 4 ‘ It is time—it is time!” 
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Let us now see what Jack and Dick, with their six friends, are really doing, 
and how far they have progressed in the affair, the success of which they had so 
deeply at heart.. 


CHAPTER CCCXtI. 

* r % 

THIS CONTEST WITH THE TURNKEYS ENDS SUCCESSFULLY FOR CLA.UDE DUVAI*. 

r 

If the space of time that intervened between dark and the hour when the 
enterprise iQ which Jack and Dick Turpin felt themselves so deeply interested 
felt long and tedious to Maggs and to Claude Duval, it was likewise so to all 
concerned in the daring attempt that was about to be made to take from New- 
: gate its most important prisoner. 

A thousand doubts and surmises beset Dick Turpin and Sixteen-string Jack. 
They thought at one time that, after all, the man who had been engaged by 
Maggs to procure all the necessary materials for the conduction of the enterprise 
might suspect what it meant, and so might think it better worth his while to 
make good terms with the authorities than to keep his word with the thieves ; 
but reflection always put an end to such a doubt, by showing that the interest 
of that man must be much zAore in keeping than in breaking faith with his 
employers. 

But, still, some chance accident might at the last moment knock the whole 
affair upon the head, or Maggs might be suspected, and in that case they would 
only be running upon certain destruction by going to Newgate. 

But, still, they never for a moment wavered in the.fixed determination to go, 
so intent were they upon carrying out the plan, although they incessantly 
vexed themselves with so many suppositions regarding the possibility of 
failure. 

We may add, too, that their doubts did not tend to make them a whit less 
i exact or careful in making all the preparations in their power for the successful 
j carrying out o.tthe plan ; they determined, unless they heard something positive 
as a stay to it from Maggs, to stand or fall by it. 

I, But the longest looked-for day and hour will come at last, and so Dick and 
Jack found that it was time for them to leave the public house in Barbican, 
and. proceed to the street at the back of St. Martin’s-le- Grand, to meet those who 
were to go with them on the enterprise to Newgate. 

As Jack and Dick were to present themselves as emissaries from the secretary 
of state's office, they had got themselves up in theatrical fashion accordingly, 
and very well they did it: 

They both wore powdered wigs, which at that time were very much the fashion 
at the court, and Dick had on a suit of grey velvet, which looked very neat 
Jack arrayed himself in a dark brown suit, and they both had paid great atten¬ 
tion to the richness of their cravats and ruffles. 

When they looked at each other they could not help smiling at the great meta¬ 
morphosis which an alteration of costume so completely had effected ;n them 
both. 

•* I should not have known you. Jack,” said Dick. 

** Nor I you, Dick." 

<# Well, if we could have deceived each other, it wij) go hard but we deceive 
those who, at the best, have but a very superficial and slight knowledge of either 
of us." 

“ It will; and now that I see both of us in our disguises, a feeling of greater 
hopefulness comes over me. I seem as if I were assured we should succeed." 

u That is a good feeling. You ought to encourage it. But come, now, it is 
time." 

It was truly an expedition of life or death that they went upon, and they were 
well armed for the occasion. They had not made such an understanding dis* 
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tinctly in words; but it was a kind of tacit ’resolution between them that thev 
would not be taken alive* and that* therefore, there were 'but three things that 
could happen to them on that night. ’ 

First, they might get away with Claude safely ; secondly, they might Jail in t 
rescuing him, but yet escape themselves ; and, thirdly, they might die in New- ■ 
gate, or on the outside of it, fighting against an overwhelming force. 

Such a state of things as this may not make men sad, but it cannot lead to ’ 
much positive cheerfulness ; so we can hardly be surprised .that Jack and Dick 
were more than usually grave upon that eventful night. 

The man who had been employed by Maggs to get ready all the materials for 
the enterprise was to the full as good as his word, and all anxiety upon that 
score was soon a f an end. 

Near the corner of Monkwell-street, at the hack of St. Martin’s-le- Grand, 
Jack and Dick found the chariot which had been baigained for, and at a little \ 
distance they saw the six mounted men who were to take part in the affair. 

“ All’s right, Turpin/' said a voice from the carriage, as Dick reached the door 
'of it. - 

“ Ah ! who speaks to me said Turpin. 

“ It's all right/' added the^ voice; and then the chariot door was opened, 
and the man of whom Maggs had hired the things stepped out. “ I thought," he 
added/ 4 that in case of any mistake, I had better be here on the spot myself, 
you see." / 

“ And you know me?’ 

“ To be sure I do." 

“ Well, I am racher sorry to hear that, for I had flattered myself that my 5 
disguise was perfect; but now you have taken that conceit out of me." 

“ Not at all. I heard your friend there, whom I don’t know at all, call you 
Dick ; and putting this and that together, and having a precocious idea upon 
the subject, though, of course, I didn't ask Maggs any questions, why, I said to 
mvself, * This is Turpin, and he is going to make a bold dash to get Duval out 
of the stone-jug.’" 

" You are right." 

“I thought I was; and now, as Maggs knows me well, and as you have heard ■ 
of me, and, perhaps, have a pretty good idea that I may be trusted, I have one - 
request to make to you." 

“ What is it ?—our time is short/’ 

“ It is, that you will let me come with you. I am not the worst hand in the . 
world at a tussel if it should come to one, and I am well armed, and will do 
you all the service I can," • , 

“ Come on, then; you will, no doubt, be a great help to us. What say you 
to it. Jack ?" 

“ I agree, with all my heart." 

“ Which Jack is that?" said the man. • r 

“That I will tell you after this night’s business is over," said Jack. “It is a 
long story, and there is no time now. Let us come on. Get into the coach 
again, Mr. a—a-" 

“ Nabbs/’ said the man. “ That’s what I call myself for shortness ;.but I 
ain't going to get into the coach—one of the most troublesome things in the 
world is to find one who can drive well, and who will fight well at the same time; 
so, if you will let me be your coachman, I can do you more good, l think, than ‘ 
in any other way." > * " 

“ We are much beholden to you," said Dick. 

“ All’s right." said Nabbs; and he attired himself in a huge livery great coat, 
with about twenty capes, and which effectually hid all his other clothing. In 
fact, all that could be seen of him was his top-boots beneath the coat, and his 
head above it. He then put on a regular coachman's wig, and a three-cornered 
hat, and he looked just the beau-ideal of a State-coachman in undress. 

“ That is famous," said Jack. 
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i ‘'The yerv thing," said Dick ; “and now off we go at once, I hope ?'* 

“ Yes—all's right.*' 

The six mounted men approached the carriage, and one of them said to 
Dick— 

“ It is all right now ; we have all the horses with us, that is to say, one 
a-piece for ourselves and one for Claude. Where axe your cattle, Turpin? They 
ought to be handy.’* 

“ They are at the crib in Barbican ; but we can easily get them in good time. 
Remember what you have to do.'* 

“ Yes. Everything is right. The horses will be taken care of at the corner 
of Newgate-street.” 

The lamps were lit in the chariot, and then, indeed, Dick and Jack saw that 
it was quite a stylish set out, and much they wondered where Mr. Nabbs had 
been able to procure such a vehicle. 

“ All’s right,” said Nabbs. . ' 

Off they set at a dashing pace for Newgate, and as Dick and Jack rested 
upon the soft, cushioned seat of the chariot, they could not help looking at each 
other and asking themselves if it were not all a dream. 

It did seem so strange that they should be in such a vehicle, and wear such 
vcostumes, and driving to Newgate. But there they were, sure enough, and as 
the carriage turned into Newgate-street, they felt that the time for thought had. 
gone past, and that for action had arrived. 

“ You can depend upon your arms, Dick ?" 

“ Oh, yes. Jack ; and you ?'* 

“ Yes—L have been particularly careful. What an hour the next will be, 

; Dick, to all of us V* 

tf Ay, it will. But its result will depend upon ourselves. Be cool, cautious, 
and firm. Jack. You do not feel in any way flurried ?" 

41 Oh, no. I am going to try to save Claude, and that feeling nerves me. 
You will not find me fail. Here we are.” 

I “Yes—here we are." 

With a dash and a rattle the chariot stopped at the .gate of Newgate—that 
: little wicket gate at the top of the three or four stone steps, up and down which 
so many beating hearts have been carried by unwilling feet. Oh. if those old 
grey stones could only speak, what recollections might they not impart of the 
numerous personages who had passed them ! 

The lights at the sides of the chariot flashed upon the rugged wall of the 
prison, and a man, dressed very nicely as a footman, opened the door, and stood 
j with it in his hand respectfully for Dick and Jack to alight. 

Now, in stopping the chariot, in opening the door, and in letting down 
the steps, all the noise that could be made was made, so as to impress upon the 
minus of the turnkeys that it was somebody of importance who had arrived ; 
for noise and insolence go a long way with the vulgar. Hence the assumption 
of both, by those who wish to exert a sway over weak and ignorant minds. 

Dick stepped out of the chariot first, and then Jack followed him. By the 
light of the carriage lamps, Dick took one glance at Jack's face; but he saw 
* that it was quite firm, and betrayed no anxiety or tremour. 

“He will not fail,” said Dick, to himself; and ascending the steps, he kicked 
at the low half-door of Newgate. 

“ Hilloa !" said the turnkey, in a half-sleepy tone. 

“ Open the door, fellow !” said Dick. ' 

“Eh ?—Oh, I beg your pardon, sir—yes, sir—Walk in.” 

The turnkey had caught sight of the chariot—the lights—the coachman, with 
his coat of many capes, and the footman with his shoulder-knot of gold mce. 
The gate was flung open, and Dick entered the lobby of Newgate, followed by 
Jack. 

There was an awful pause for a moment, only broken by the sharp click of t 
the lock, as the turnkey closed the wicket again. The two other officers of the j 
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prison, whose duty it was to remain in the lobby, rose from the bench upon 
which they had been sitting, and stared at the visitors. 

“ The governor is within, of course, 0 said Dick, in the same sharp tone of 
command that he had previously spoken in. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Your lordship is sure to find him at this hour/' said Jack. 

“Very true, your grace,” said Dick. , .- ... ■ , 

At these, words the turnkeys all made a low salaam t© the spirit of nobility, 
that worshiped genius of Englishmen. The idea that one of the visitors was a 
lord and the other a grace was quite sufficient to induce the turnkeys to place, 
their .necks under their feet if they demanded it. r • * 

Y Take/this despatch from the Secretary of State,” said Dick, as he produced 
the long official-looking letter that’Maggs had prepared, “ and give it to the 
governor, and say, that two gentlemen are waiting. That will do, your grace 
1 think :?” t ” 

: “ Certainly, my lord,” said Jack. ’ * --*■* : * 

One of the turnkeys on duty darted forward, and with a low bow and a look of 
great reverence took the letter. 

; .. “ I will call upon the governor at once, if you please,” he said. 

, “The gentlemen will, perhaps, step into the chaplain’s private-room?” said the 
other officer. * - * f * 

“ Oh, no, we prefer remaining here,” said Dick. “I believe we do, your 
grace ?” 

Certainly, my lord,” said Jack. “ It amuses us.” 

“ It does—it does. The novelty of the thing is something. You can take the 
letter, but there is no particular hurry, my man. Don’t alarm the governor by 
awakening him too rapidly.” 

“ No, sir—my lord—your highness, T mean.” 

The officer was so impressed by the dignity of the visitors, that he fairly backed 
out of their presence. * 

“ And so,” said Dick, as.he only waited to allow the turnkey time to get out 
of hearing, “this is the lobby of Newgate ?” * ' i ' x r i . * 

“ Yes, my lord.” ' * ‘ i r 

“Ah! To be sure. A singular place, your grace.” 

“ Oh, very,” said Jack. “I think it will do now.”. - " > - 

“Yes, so do I.. You take that one, and I will take this.” 

Before the astonished officers could come to any cpnclusion as to what these 
singular words from the two distinguished noblemen could possibly mean, Dick 
sprang upon the man on the lock like a tiger, and grappling him by the throat, 
he said in a low voice— ; ' ; .. ‘ 

“ One word—one cry—one movement indicative of alarm, and by Heaven I 
will break; your neck.” * ' 

Jack made a dart at the other officer, and with such force that they both fell 
on to the floor together, and the back of the turnkey’s head came with such a 
ringing, blow against the stone floor that he lay nearly insensible.* Jack was 
sorry to have to do it, but too much was at stake in the whole adventure for him 
or any one to.stand upon ceremony, so he seized the officer by the cravat, and 
lifting his head about six inches from the floor, he brought it down again with 
another blow that effectually stunned him. ' t * 

That officer never spoke again. 

It would be difficult to say what condition of mind the officer’s, whose duty it 
was to keep watch and ward in the lobby of Newgate were throw . I 

most unexpected attack. Certainly, if the roof of the prison had fallen in and 
buried all beneath it in one common ruin, they could not have been more 
utterly astounded. . 

* * 

But no time was given them for reflection. 













THE APPAPITIONS IN THE GAHUEN OF HAWTHORN-HOUSE. 


In another moment the man was past all power of speech; and so exhausted 
was he by the choking process that had been going|on, that, when Dick let go of 
him, he Jell as if dead to the floor. 

All this happened, inasmuch as it happened simultaneously, in much less time 
than it has necessarily taken us to relate it. Indeed, one minute had not 
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elapsed altogether from the commencement of the attack: before Jack and Diek 
were undoubted masters of the lobby of Newgate. 

So well arranged was everything, that they knew what to do next without any 
bother* Jack turned the key in the lock of the wicket, and opened it, stretching 
out his arm as a signal. 

From behind the coach, then, whither they had crept, the six members of the 
family who were to assist jin ' the affair emergen^aodu’ushetLup the steps of 
Newgate and into the lobby. 

At-the samermomcnt, Maggs appeared from the narrow passagHeading to the 
cells. 


CHAPTER CCCXIII. 

« 

r THE ESCAPE AND THE PURSUIT—AN EXCITING SCENE. 

^So far, then, the enterprise had been eminently successful, and-it owed all its- 
success to the daring nature of it. 

If there had been the least tampering with the difficulties that preseutedrthem- 
‘ selves—if there had been the smallest amount of shrinking from what there was 
:.tddo, atotal failure must have been the result; but all was done, on*the.contrary, 
with calmness and absolute decision. 

I ^The turnkeys and officers in the lobby could scarcely believe their^senscs. 
They looked about them like men in a^dream. 
jj Maggs was pale, but firm. 

f “Ah! what is this ?” -he said, forhhe‘-wasVmtent-upon keeping up the 


arm 


i the way to the cell of Claude Duval, or yoiuare aldfead T»an. ’►Which is it to 
be 

| “I am cowed/’vsaid^Maggs. I can’t-'ttelp it. ^ThisAway/^^er.added, in a 
whisper to Turpin. 

They both passed out of the*'lobby down the narrow; passage leading to 
Claude’s cell, and were metbby* adurnkey, who had-a newspapehiin his hand, 
and who said— 

i “What’s the matter in the fobby,’Maggs?*’ 

I With a blow from the butt-end of a pistdhTurpin stretoheddhatrman insensible 
on the stone floor. At :the "instant, then, Claude LBuvaksprangibrorward, and 
grasping the hand of Turpini v he cried— 

'“ My dear friend, istit/indeed, you ? Have you placed yourself iii this frightful 
rperil for me V* 

"j Quick,” said Maggs, “on every moment hangs a life 
That’s true,” said Turpin. “ Come on.” 

7 They were in the lobby again in a moment* and just as they reached it, the 
:man who had gone with the letter to the-governor came back, and said — 
u The governor says he——” 

? Sixteen-string Jack had the man by the throat before he could say another 
word, and thrusting the barrel of a pistol into his mouth he whispered— 

“ One cry, and your brains spatter that wall.” 

“ All’s right,” said Turpin. 

<c One moment,” said a voice ; “ now all’s right. ’ 

The members of the family, who had been admitted by the wicket, had been 
busy tying the turnkeys, both by their ankles and wrists, to each other, so that 
they were completely helpless. 

I “ Open the door,” said Jack. 

! “It is.” 
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Ding—dong ! went a bell, and then furiously it pealed forth an alarm. Theyr 
looked at each other aghast. 

'‘The alarm bell/’ said Jack., "I have heard it once before. FlyT*' 

“ But who has rung it ?** 

“ Don’t stop to ask that. h All we have to do is to get out of reach of it; 5 * 

The wicket was flung open, and the members of the family only hung back 
a moment or two to allow Claude Duval and hi& particular friends to pass. 

It was then that Dick Turpin turned upon the threshold of Newgate and 
addressing the turnkeys, he said— 

“Now, ray men, I know that you will have to put the blame of this affair 
upon somebody, and it is as well that the-saddle should be placed upon the right 
horse. I will, therefore, tell you that it .is my doing, and I am Richard Turpi a.” 

The turnkeys uttered various groans, and in another moment Claude and his 
friends were in the open street* , 

Tne coach was gone. It had done alLthat it could do, and the instruction 
to those who had charge ol it was to drive off at once as soon as the melee fairly 
began in the lobby of Newgate. . This,looked like desertion; but it was not such' 
in fact, for the coach, after the affair had made that progress, could not possibly - 
answer any good purpose. 

It would have been absurd to try to escape by its aid, as such a vehicle would 
have stood no chance, against the most ordinary pursuit, putting out of the ques¬ 
tion the fact that it could have been so very readily overtaken. 

“ Now for the horses, Claude, 5 ’ said Turpin; “ they are, as they should be, at 
the corner of Newgate-street/ 

“ It seems like a .dream/* said Duval. 

'“No—no,” said Jack, in a voice of great emotion; “it is no dream, it is all 
true, and you are saved/* 

Claude pressed Jack’s hand, and they all went up the street in a throng. They 
had not got above half-way, though, between the wicket of the prison and the 
corner of Newgate-street, when they heard some sounds of strife in advance of 
them.* ■ ’ - 

“ Dick/* said Jack., “ forward.'* 

“Push on,” cried Claude. “There is no time for hesitation, now. Push on, 

I beg of you.*’ 

“ We have no need/* said Dick. “Those of our friends who have charge of 
the horses are. coming baek tons here/’ 

The noise assumed a more-serious character, and in a few moments it was 
quite- evident that something was amiss. What that something was, then ex¬ 
plained itself, as one of them who had charge of the cattle came running towards 
Claude and his friends, saying—— 

“ The watch—the watch! Where are you all 
“ Here,” said Turpin. “ What is it?” 

“A strong party of the City watch came upon us, and tried to take us into 
custody with the horses/* 

< “Ah, indeed! Forward, friends—forward,!*’ 

The flash of the lanterns.„of the watch, and the rattle of their staves, now- 
came quite p'ainly upon the ears of the confederates, and those noises, joined to 
the incessant clanging of the prison bell, made up a species of alarm that in a 
little .time,must be productive of serious consequences to the fugitives, if they 
could not rapidly escape from so dangerous a vicinity. 

- The sudden'charge of Claude and his friends, with the members of the family 
with them, had the effect of routing the watch. 

Dick got hold of one of the iron short staves then in use by the night-watch, 
and la*d about him with such effect, that half-a-dozen of the foe were prostrated 
in a few moments. 

There was one watchman who was a powerful man ; and. while he 
fought with his sticit, he continued with his other hand to spring his rattle, so 
that he engaged the enemy and gave an alarm at the same time. 
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Maddened by excitement and the dread of being dragged back to his cell at 
Newgate, Claude Duval, with a cry of rage, sprang upon the man, and they j 
both fell together. To wrest his rattle from him, and give him a blow on the 
head with it, that put an end to his mortal career, was then, to Claude, the work 
of a moment; and he rose, flushed and heated, to his feet. 

The watch were dispersed. 

“ Now, Claude, off with you,” said Dick, “ Don't stop another moment* 
Mount—mount at once !” 

V D— n that prison bell,” said Jack. 

'Ms it one ?” said a voice. 

“ Yes,” said Dick. “ Disperse now.” 

Upon this, the members of the family who had done such good service, and 
who, up to that time, had kept by Claude and his friends, with one accord scam¬ 
pered away in different directions. Some took their course up Gihspur-street 
into Smithfield—some ran down Skinner-street, and found shelter in the rookery 
to the right ofyllolborn Hill, and others again made their way into the city, and 
some to the district att l >e back of the Royal Exchange. 

Mn the course ot half-a*minute they were all gone. 

The only persons that remained then upon the spot of the encounter with the 
City w atch were Claude Duval, Dick Turpin, Jack, and the landlord of the 
public-house in Barbican. 

“ Where is Maggs >” said the landlord. 

u He stays. He is not suspected,” said Dick, “Come on.” 

They w r ere all on horseback in a moment, now ; and, for the first time, then, 
since he had left the lobby of Newgate, Claude Duval felt as if he might draw a 
long breath. The effect of feeling that they were on horseback once again, was 
very great upon Dick and Jack. They both felt as though, at that moment, 1 
all danger had ceased, and the daring enterprise had thoroughly succeeded in 
every possible way. 

“ Off with you all,” said the landlord ; “and as thfire is no pursuit, I will go 
home at once. If there had been, I should have ridden a few miles into the 
country with you ; for an extra hand might be of great service to you all, just 
now.” 

“ It might be everything,” said Claude; “ but, thank Heaven, it is not wanted,, f 
I live—1 breathe again.” 

They had just put the horses in motion, when they heard a shout behind 
them, and the clatter of horses’ feet, and they all looked round, and directed 
their glances towards Newgate. The sight that then met their gaze w r as quite 
sufficient to show them that all was not over quite yet, and that, probably, 
the danger of the enterprise was only then in earnest about to begin. 

It was well know r n*that at an inn-yard, immediately opposite to the doorofthe 
common entrance to New r gate, some half dozen horses were always kept, night 
and day, ready for the road, in case of any emergency requiring their use. 
The spectacle that met the eye of Claude and nis friends, then, consisted of 
these horses being brought out, and of a throng of men waiting to mount them, 
and eagerly putting themselves ready for a chase after the fugitives. 

“ Ah,” said .Dick, Ci w*e shall have some rough work, yet.” 

“ We shall, indeed,” said Jack, 

Claude’s eyes flashed with excitement as he glanced at the officers, and the? 
colour deepened upon his cheek as he spoke. 3 

“ Let them come,” he said. “This puts one in mind of old times. Don’t it 
you, Jack ? Let them come.” • ! 

“ It does, Claude.” 

“ Which is to be our way ?” said Dick Turpin* * -• • 

“North,” said Jack. 

“ So be it,” said Claude. “On—on.” - -• 

“ I go with you,” said the landlord-. “ Four can make a better fight 
than three can.” 
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Without more ado, they all four now trotted down Skinner-street, for they felt 
that their cattle might have to do hard work, and they did not wish to put them 
to any speed at once. The valley of Holborn-hill lay before them, and then 
there was the ascent of the hill—which was much worse than it is now—so 
that they prudently saved the speed and the courage of tbeir horses. 

Any one, how, to see the four men trotting so quietly and so comfortably down 
the hill, would little have suspected that they knew they would be followed by 
those who were armed for their destruction, and that, in reality, it was a matter 
of life or death with them. 

As regarded the pursuit of the officers, though, one of two things must take 
place at its outset. 

In their eagerness of the pursuit, the officers might put their horses to all the 
speed they could muster at once, and so incapacitate them for any long-con¬ 
tinued exertion, or they must imitate the more prudent conduct of the high¬ 
waymen, and trot gently and easily until they came to a level, when, after the 
horses had got warmed to their work, they would be able to act much more 
efficiently. 

In either of these cases, the fugitives would be able fully to maintain the 
advantage with which they started, for they would be upon the level before 
the officers could reach them either way, and the probability was, that they 
were very much better mounted than the police could possibly, upon the spur 
of the occasion, be. 

** Take it easy/' said Dick, ns they passed the end of Fleet Market — tc take it 
easy. I don’t see anything of them yet.** 

“ It’s all right, if we once get the rise of the bill between us and them,” said 
Jack., “ If they blow their horses in galloping up it, or walk them to save their 
breath, it will be equally good for us.” 

“ There they are,” said the landlord of the public-house. 

t 

1 , CHAPTER CCCXIV. 

THE CHASE FOR THE FUGITIVES CONTINUES INTO THE OPEN COUNTRY.—AN 

ENCOUNTER. 

Even as the landlord spoke, the mounted officers, to the number of nine men, 
well armed, and eager for the recapture of the prisoner, for whom they 
were offered at once five hundred pounds amongst them, appeared upon the 


brow of Snow-hill, a few paces from St. Sepulchre’s Church. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the proximity of the officers to Claude and his 
' friends, would have been rather alarmingly close ; but, considering the nature of 
! the ground, the distance was in reality great. 

The officers only paused a moment to catch sight of their prey, as they fully 
believed Claude and his party must soon become, and then, with loud cries, they 
dashed onwards. 

It was quite evident that they thought their numbers would suffice to put 
an end to all opposition, and to take prisoners of the small mounted party 
at once, and hence they disregarded the hill, but went down it at a pace that 
i alarmed their cattle. . 

By good luck, rather than any good management, they all reached the hollow 
of Fleet Market in safety, for nothing alarms a horse more than to hurry him 
from a stable, and ride him recklessly in the dark down a hill. If they had had 
two or three falls among them, it would only have been in the natural order of 
things. 

But, as we say, luck befriended them, and they reached the hollow in safety; 
but by that time Duval and his friends were at Holborn Bars. 

Without the slightest pause, then, the officers spurred their already frightened 
| cattle up Holborn-hill, which was the most foolish thing they could possibly do ; 
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for when they reached Xhe top., it was not possible to get a good clear gallop out 
5 of the horses . 

Claude andjiis party had reached St. Giles's by. that time, and the horses 
were in as fresh a condition us when they started—in fact, they were in a better 
condition for work,Yor they were just getting warm and comfortable. 

The officers, then, began to find out the mistake they had made in going off 
• with such a burst,-and they patted their horses, and only walked them between 
Ely-place and Holborn Bars. 

Thus they lost more time than as..if they had taken things easily at first, 
which is generally the case in all concerns of life, as well as in horse-riding. 

Now* the highwaymen began to, show the great advantage of the judicious 
manner ih which they had managed their steeds, for they started up Tottenham- 
court-road* at such a pace, that it was a doubtful thing if the officers' horses 
could come near it under any circumstances; and yet it was an easy pace, 
too, and by the' time, they emerged into the Hampstead-road, they were all 
four abreast, and going at a steady gallop, which the horses kept up without the 
4 use of whip or spur. 

The, officers, however, had done all they could to repair the error they at first 
committed at starting, and having, in some measure, allowed their horses to 
get breath enough, they, too, fairly began the chase, and the retreating party 
could hear the clatter of the horses’ feet as they came on at all-the speed they 
could make after them.. 

V 

“ D.) we beat them ?” said the landlord. 

“Yes,” said Jack - “three setps to two.” 

“ That will do” 

Camden Town was passed, and then came the district of Pancras Vale, during 
which the highwaymen allowed their horses to moderate their pace a little,.as 
the road was very heavy in that place, as, in fact, it generally 13, from taking so 
much of the surface drainage of the high land to the. north of it. 

Jack now pushed on a few paces to advance, for no one could be better ac¬ 
quainted with the North-road -than he was. He knew every house ar.d every 
tree upon it; and so was a most efficient guide, indeed, to the others. 

Dick now and’then looked back, but he could see nothing of the officers, 
and the sound of their horset' feet was no longer to be heard, either ; but 
that might be owing to the fact that they were off the stones, and were on soft 
.country road. 

“ VVe distance them,” said Claude, “I think.” 

" And I know it,” said Jack. e( Follow me, and keep to’ this side of the hill, 
here, and we shall be able to get up it at a better pace.” 

The hill they had reached, now, was that which constitutes' the--great"evil of 
the Hampstead road for horses and carriages. Haverstock-Jiill was- at that 
;time completely destitute of houses on either side. 

With the exception of the old inn, the Load of Hay, and Steele’s Cbttagev as 
the little white cottage to the left of the road just on the summit of tbe- hill: was 'J 
called, owing to its having been the residence of Steele, the essayist, there wsre 
no houses after leaving the centre of Pancras Vale. 

W | 4 , 

Up Haverstock-hill they went at a walk; and when upon* fche’sumsatfcot rt, o 
just by Steele’s cottage, they all turned, as if by one accord, to* look bssk from 
that eminence , at their pursuers, and at the great city they had left behind 
them. 

In the middle of Pancras. Vale thev saw the officers coming on at'fult 
speed, r. 

“One—two—three—four—five—six—seven—eight—nine of them;” counted 
Dick Turpin. " That’s rather long odds, don’t you think, Claude Duval V', 

“ It’s no matter,” said Claude. “Nine horses make no<- greater - speed than 
one, and we must never let them get near us." 

“ But yet,”,, added Dick, “ what say you to having a shot at them for this* 
pursuit?” 
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“Better not,” said Jack. “ Push on, I say. They must walk up this hill— 
that is as clear as fate ; and by the time they stand upon this spot, we may be 
• on Hampstead Heath, if we like.’* 

“ On—on, then !” said Claude. 

" Follow!* cried Jack. “ I can take you easily up the next hill, and 1 think., 
we had better go right through the village.” 

“Be it so.” 

Jack was well mounted, and he now put the horse9 of his friends to their 
metal, for he got over the bit of hard groand at a tremendous rate. It is but 
a mile, after all, although, after traversing the hill, it looks a long one ; but the 
mounted highwaymen were over it, and walking their steeds again up Red Lion 
Hill, in an incredibly short space of time, indeed. 

They could now see nothing of the officers, as they were hidden by the brow 
of Haverstock-hill. [ 

“ Is it that we are so high in the world,” said Dick, “ that makes the place 
look so bright ?*' 

“No,* laughed the landlord; “ but the morning is coming. We shall have 
broad daylight about us in another hour, or hour and a half at the outside. Don’t 
you see how the white fog down there on the low heath is coiling about, and 
beginning to think of dispersing for the day 

“ Oh, yes; 1 see it—I see it,” 

•“ It is a sweet sight,* said Claude Duval, “ after a time spent in a cell in 
Newgate.” 

“ On—on!” said Jack. r 

They followed him up Red Lion Hill, and keeping to the side of the road to 
the left, they avoided some of the steeper Bits, and so they rode through 
Hampstead without meeting a living soul, for no one was yet up; and just as 
they turned Heath-street into the open heath, the officers in pursuit were trotting 
up Red Lion Hill, and beginning to have some serious doubts with regard to the 
success of their enterprise. 

“ Confoundhira !’' muttered one of them; “ I know what Claude Duval is; 
and that Turpin, too; they would think nothing of going right on for a couple of 
hundred miles, for the fun of the thing.” 

“ But their cattle would fail them,” said another. 

“ Hang tliera,^ I don't-know that. Those fellows know how to manage a 
horse, so as to get just about double the work out of him that any one else can 
at about half the distress.* 

“ Is it true,” said another, “ that Turpin rode to York with hardly a stop by 
the way ?” 

“ Yes, it is ; and some said that he killed his Black Bess by so doing; but he 
didn’t; for if ray eyes don't deceive me, she is now on the road, for he rides her 
at this present time.” 

“ The pursuit is hopeless.” 

“ Who says that?” cried the chief officer. “ Who says pursuit is hopeless, I 
should like to know?” 

41 1 did, Mr. Godfrey.” 

u Oh, it’s you Maggs, is it? Well, I certainly should not have thought you 
w>ere the sort of roan to flinch.” 

“ I ain’t flinching, Mr. Godfrey ; but I say that, if Dick Turpin is on his black 
mare, Bess, as her calls her, we may go after him to the borders of England 
before we catch him.” 

“Never mind about how Turpin is mounted/’said the chief officer. “He ( 
won’t, after all he has done, and after all that has happened, desert the 
others, and you should recollect they have not all of them a devil in the shape 
of a black mare to carry them about.” 

“That’s true,” said Maggs. 

“Then it*s not much consequence what Turpin could do, if he don't do it % 
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?o come on. We will, and we must nave them. Recoilect that there is a price’ 
upon Turpin's head, as well as upon Duval's/* 

“ That’s all right enough. But .vho are the other two, Mr. .Godfrey, do you 
think ?; Who can they be ?” 

t( Nobody, you may depend ; and very likely, if it came to a brush, they would 
be off, and leave Turpin and Duval in the lurch. Then I don’t myself see 
how nine men are not to take two.. . . , • * ‘ ♦ 

" 1 don’t know that/' muttered one of the officers. “ That Duval is a brave 
devil for fighting, and so is Turpin. It will be the death of a few of us/ I 
reckon ; but come on—I’m willing.” ■ ' 

“ So am I,” said Maggs. 

“ That’s right, comrades,” said the chief officer. “ Willingness does anything 
and everything in this world.” 

It 'will be seen, by this brief conversation that had taken place among the 
officers, that they had not, after all, a very great hope of being able to capture 
Duival and his friends, although they felt that it was their duty to continue to 
endeavour so to do, let the peril they would have to encounter in so doing be 
what it might; so on they went up the hill. 

In the meantime, Claude Duval and his friends had fairly emerged on to the , 
open heath, and the first living things they saw, were a couple of men, well 
mounted, and in scarlet hunting-coats. 

It appeared, too, that the two huntsmen, who, no doubt, were going across 
the country to the meeting of somebody's hounds, saw Claude Duval and his 
party at the same time, for they stopppd and looked at each other a little 
incredulously. 

What the deuce do they mean ?” said Dick. “ Surety two men are not 
going to stop us all four on suspicion?” 

*• Hardly,” laughed the landlord. 

After a few words with each other, the two gentlemen in the scarlet coats 
trotted gently on towards the party that was advancing, and when they got near 
enough to speak, one of them said—• 

*• Are you officers 

“No,” said Dick. t 

“It/s them ! Come on—come on !” t ' 

As he spoke he turned his horse’s head on one side, and was about to 
gallop off, but Claude caught his horse by the bridle, saying— ! 

“Sir, what made you ask that question of us ?” 

“ Hands off, rascal, or I will knock you down ! What is it to you why I 
asked it? 'I don’t know but I ought to detain you all, for you may be the Very 
man who escaped from Newgate a few hours ago.” 

Claude and his friends looked at each other in amazement, for they could not 
imagine bv wffiat process this man had found out the fact that they had escaped, 
whe^i they had ridden at tolerable speed all the way, and the news could hardly 
havC'gnt 1o Hampstead Heath before them, 

Trn pm had laid hold of the bridle of the other mounted man, and for a few 
moments there was silence on both sides. 

“ You have done it, Mr. Mills,” said he who had not before spoken. 

“Done what?” said Claude. 

“ I will say no more,” said Mr. Mills, as his friend called him. “ Hands off, 
fellow. I am armed, I tell you, and you will best consult your own safety by 
letting me pass you, and riding on.” 
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THE WOUNDED STY INFORMS THE ** FAMILY CF THE TLACE DEiNJ 1JESIEGED* 


CHAPTER CCCXV. 

DETAILS VARIOUS ADVENTURES ON THE GREAT NORTH ROAD. 

Claude Duval was so surprised at the fact of a person leisurely riding up 
Hampstead Heath having a knowledge that there had been an escape from New¬ 
gate only a few hours before, that hew^s not at all disposed to let him go unti 

he explained the mystery. o . , 

<c Hark, you, sir,” said Claude. Cl It*s a bad thing to be too^curious, but in 

one’s own affairs we may be pardoned the feeling. If you don t tell me t is 
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moment, for we have no time to spare, how you came to be aware that there j 
had been an escape from Newgate, I will blow your brains out.” ! 

As he spoke, Claude took a pistol from his saddle, and placed the muzzle of it [ 
in rather uncomfortable proximity to the eye of the gentleman in the scarlet i 
coat. 

“ Would you murder me 2** 

“ Yes. One—two—three—four—” 

4( Stop ! What are you counting for 

“ I am going to pull the trigger at twelve. Five—six—seven—eight—nine.” 

“ Stop! I will toll you. The governor of Newgate sent a man on a fleet 
hunter across the country to let all the magistracy know of the fact of the escape 
of Claude Duval from prison, and it was only ten minutes ago that he called at I. 
my house, yonder, and told me, and then he galloped on.” 

“ You are a magistrate, then V* 

“lam" 


u And your friend 

5 u Oh, he is only a visitor of mine.” 

"And where, gentlemen, were you going?” 

4t To Edgeware, to meet the hounds.” 

4t Will you give me your word of honour that you will go on your way, and 
take no notice of having met us 
"No.” 


N 


" Very well. I don’t blame you for saying no to such a proposition. I 
think if I were in your case I should say as much ; but w*e shall be under the 
necessity of stopping your sport for to-day. Dick, wt will leave these two gen¬ 
tlemen on foot, and take their horses with us for a few miles ; then we will let 
them go, and, no doubt, their owners will get them easily again.” 

(( I resist such treatment," said the gentleman who was with the magistrate, 
and he aimed a blow at Dick Turpin with his riding-whip, which was very 
heavily loaded. The blow missed, and Dick said, quite calmly— 

u Don’t try that again, sir* I have patience, but I don’t know the moment 
when it may leave me.” 

Making a dart at this person, Dick got hold of him by the collar, and had him 
off his horse in a moment, and threw him on the heath* 

The magistrate very quickly dismounted. 

“ One man,” he said, “can do but little against four, and I don’t think I can 
do any good at all by throwing my life away. Here is my watch, and here k is. 
my purse.” 

“ Keep them, sir. As for your friend, he is fair game.” 

“ I have him all right/, said Jack, who had dismounted, and got a handsome" 
gold watch, and a well-filled purse, and rather bulky pocket-book from the 
unhorsed man, who had been so roughly placed on the heath by Dick 
Turpin. 

“Who are you said the magistrate to Claude. 

“ Guess,” said Duval, with a smile. 

<c You are Claude Duval ?” 

“ I am, sir. Good morning.” 

“ Stop a moment—stop. Yet, no—I ought not—yes, I will. Don’t go 
through North-end.” 

“ Thank you, sir. Here is your horse again. Allow me to return him to you 
as fresh as I took him. You can go now, and enjoy your day’s sport, and X 
hope it will be a good one.” 

“ On—on !” cried Jack. “ Look behind you, Claude.” 

Claude did look behind him, and he saw, just coming on to the heath, the- 
officers, who had made their way up Holly-bush Hill, and so emerged a little to 
the westward of where Claude and his friends had come on to the heath. 

“Hilloal Help i—help !* shouted the gentleman who had been laid upon 
the ground by Turpin—“help!” 
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You had better be quiet, sir,” said Duval. “ This is rather bad conduct of 
you.” 

“ Murder !—murder!” 

“ On—on 1” said Jack. <( We have not a minute to lose.” 

They just paused to try to count the number of the officers who were now in 
pursuit, but they could not do so at once, so they would not delay time, and off 
they went along the heath road at a great pace. 

. '* Recollect,” cried Claude, “ not to go by North-end.” 

“ By Jove ! we can’t help it, now, for we are in the direct road for it,” said 
Turpin. “ Duval, you know we should have taken the right-hand road across 
the heath, if we meant to avoid North-end, and, instead of that, we have taken 
the left.” 

“ It can't be helped now,” said Claude. “ Get your pistols ready.” 

They could hear the shouts of the officers, now, quite plainly as they came 
along the heath; but they very imprudently made a pause at the point where 
the encounter had taken place with the two huntsmen ; for he who had been 
unhorsed by Dick Turpin was still calling out for help in such a way; that 
the officers fully expected he had been murdered, or was in some terrible 
extremity. 

Every moment, now, was so precious to the fugitives, that in the little time 
that the officers paused around the gentleman in the scarlet coat, they increased 
their distance by double the space from their pursuers. 

The real fact was, that some of the officers had not their hearts in the job 
that they were put upon at all. Well they knew that if they should succeed in 
coming to close quarters with those whom they were pursuing, it would be any¬ 
thing but an easy conquest they would make of them, if they made a conquest 
at all, which was an exceedingly doubtful proposition, as they well knew. 

There were, as they saw, four desperate, determined men. They knew that 
one was Claude Duval, of whose courage the most fabulous stories were told, and 
passed current. 

Another they knew was Dick Turpin, of whose prowess they likewise had had 
pretty good grounds to judge of. Then they could not doubt but that whoever" 
the other two were that were to be found upon such an occasion in such com¬ 
pany, they had been well chosen by Claude and Turpin. 

it was no wonder, then, that, under such circumstances, the ardour of the 
officers should cool down a liitle as they proceeded. 

That some four or five of them would probably be killed in the encounter with 
Duval's party, if such should take place, was a contingency that bore such an 
impress of truth, that it was difficult to doubt it; and, although the officers had 
no great tenderness for each other, yet the doubt as to which of them would fall 
for the benefit of the survivors was one of the most uncomfortable ideas in the [* 
world, and infected all the party with 

** The pale cast of fear/ 1 

- * 

Hence, probably, it was that they were not very angry to find an excuse in I 
the balling of the scarlet-coaled gentleman on the ground to pause awhile, and rj 
to let the pursued get to a more respectable distance in advance of them. 

Certainly, if one or two stbpped, the others were sure to do so; for if they 
thought their force hardly strong as it was in its entire integrality, they 
would hardly think of dividing their force. 

Indeed, if it had not been for the determined man who had the command of 
the party, the probability is, that the pursuit would never have lasted so far as 
Hampstead Heath at all; but he was a prudent man, and had a reputation to g 
lose, as well as much to gain, by the affair. 

“Now, sir,” he said, to the scarlet-coated individual, “if you are dying, 
say at once who struck the blow’, or fired the shot, for our time is valuable.”_ j 

“Dying?” , 

“ Yes. You are mortally wounded, I supposed” 
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“ No, thank God ! Beyond a bruise, I fancy, owing to being rather roughly 
made to fall on the heaih, I am not aware that anything is particularly the 
matter with me.* 

u Then why, in the name of all that is abominable, did you bawl out in that 
way so for V 9 4, 

To help to capture the rascals/*• . ' 

'‘,0b, bother take you. You have hindered us five minutes, and that’s a mile. 
Come on, comrades, we will have them yet—come on.” 

“ Yes—yes,” said the others. iS On—on !” 

They said “ On—on !” but if they could only have found some direct excuse 
for going down Hampstead-hill again, instead of turning along its heath, how 
much happier they would really have been—for the greater part of them, at all 
events, * 

In the meantime Claude Duval was not at all unmindful of the warning he 
had had not to pass through North-end, and he called out to his com¬ 
panions— 

“There is danger at North-end; but our best plan is to dash through it, I 
think.” 

(< So do I,” said Dick Turpin. 

“No doubt of that,” said the landlord. ^What is the danger, Claude Duval, 
do you know V 9 

“ No.” 

“ Never mind,” said Dick. “On—on ! is the word.” 

The reader who is at all familiar with the beautiful and picturesque Heath 
of Hampsted, is, no doubt, well aware that across it, going northward, there 
are two roads. 

The road to the right leads to Higbgate, if pursued for a distance of about one 
mile and a half. 

The road to the left leads through North-end,’towards Golden Green and 
Hounslow, one of the most country-like and picturesque portions of the environs 
of London even to the present day. 

It was the road to the left that Claude Duval and his three friends took. 

That road was, at the time of our story, exceedingly steep and percipitous, 
although it was partially lowered by a cutting being made through a high 
portion of the hill. That cutting is now very considerably lowered, so that as 
you proceed along that bit of road, you have a bank upon each side of you at 
some parts of thirty feet or more in height, covered to the right hand with 
luxuriant wild vegetation. 

It was through this cutring, then, which terminates immediately upon the 
little cluster of houses called North-end, Hampstead, that Duval and his friends 
galloped at a good pace. 

The idea that there was danger at Norlh-end had induced them all to prepare 
for it as best they might. 

Claude had pushed on a pace or two in advance, and had loosened his pistols 
in the holsters, so that they were ready for immediate use. The others had 
likewise seen that their arms were in order. 

For a moment or two Claude was of opinion that the danger had not arrived, 
inasmuch as the place looked as peaceable and'quiet as it possibly could ; but it 
was only for a few fleeting moments that he had that opinion. 

There is rather a steep descent just at the other side of North-end, known 
by the name of Golden-hill, and on one side of that—the left—was a garden 
wall, extending some distance along the road, and then branching at a right 
angle into a meadow. 

Just as Duval reaced the brow of the hill there, emerged from the corner of 
this wall tenor twelve mounted men, headed by cue dressed like a gentleman, 
who immed’ately called out, in a loud voice*— 

“ I summon you to surrender, in the name of the 

u Oh, indeed,” said Claude. “ Charge !° 
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On they swept, but before they got up to the assemblage a rattling discharge 
of fire-arms came among them. 

“Fire!” cried Claude. 

Four well-directed pistol-shots in a moment were sent into the throng, and 
from the confusion that ensued it was pretty evident some mischief had been 
done among them. 

“On—on!” cried Claude. 

In an instant they swept past the officers, and in their progess Turpin 
knocked one man off his saddle by a well-directed blow from the handle of a 
heavy riding-whip that he had with him, and so they cleared the daDger at 
North-end. 

A slight attempt was made to pursue them, but soon given up; and when Claude 
Duval saw that, he drew rein at Golden Green, and said, anxiously-* 

“ Is anybody hit ?” 

“ No,” cried Dick and the landlord both in a breath. 

“ Nothing of consequence,” said Jack. 
i “Ah,they have touched you. Jack.” 

“ In the arm, Claude, but really I don’t think it is anything. I can bend my 
arm well enough, so the bone is not touched, and I think the bullet went right 
through and is gone, so that will be all the better. 5 ' 

“ Confound them.” muttered Claude, as he bound a handkerchief round 
Jack’s arm, “ they came out to hunt me with all the gusto that they would 
bring to the hunting of a fox.” 

“More of it, Claude,” said Dick. 

“Do not wait here,” said Jack, “Nevermind me, Claude, Lut us push 
on. It will not do to let the officers get up to us, you know.” 

“I don't know that,” said Dick. 

“ You don't know it ?” 

“ No, Jack. The fact is, my opinion of the officers is such that they will not, if 
they can help it, come to close quarters with us. They are pursuing a 'policy 
which is at once as cowardly as it will he effectual.” 

“What is that you say, Dick V 9 said Claude. “ You have an idea, I see, 
about the conduct of the officers that we should all know. What is it?” 

“ I know his idea/' said the landlord, as he patted his cheek with his 
handkerchief. 

“ Ah, you are hit, too/’ said Claude. 

“You can't call it a hit. The fact is, one of the bullets just scraped the 
skin off my cheek, but it has begun bleeding now at a great rate. It is nothing, 

I hough.” 

“ Narrow escapes both,” said Claude, glancing at Jack and the landlord. “ A 
little nearer and that straggling volley would have been fatal to us.” 

“ Oh, do ride on,” said Jack. “ Why do we wait here ?” 

“ On, then,” cried Dick, “ and I can tell you what my idea of the policy of 
the officers is, as we go along.” 

“Do so, Dick.” 

“Well, it is just this. They don’t want to come up with us, but they want 
to hunt us, you see, always hoping that we may be constantly meeting other 
foes in front of us, who will have a shy at us and knock some of us over ; and 
if that sort of lun goes on long, you know, why, in the natural order of things, 
we must at last be done for.” 

“That’s about it/' said the landlord. “You see, they know if they come 
to close quarters it will just be a brush for a few minutes, at the end of which 
some three or four of them will be put out of their troubles in this world, even 
although they should succeed in bringing us all down, and your officers don’t 
like that way of doing business.” 

“ Do you hear that. Jack V* said Claude. 

“ I do.” 

“ And you agree with it ?” 
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“ It is, I am sorry to say, too sensible, and too much in accordance with my 
own experience, to doubt. It is quite clear that we must force them to close 
quarters, and take the chances of the fight. Just fancy our running the gauntlet 
through fifty miles of country in this sort of way. To be sure, if we could find 
a hiding-place, or play the double upon them, it would be better.” 

4t They are too close upon our track for that,” said Dick. * 

“ Welt I’m raShea? afraid they are, Dick.” 

“ And all this is on my account/' moaned Claude. 

u Don’t you flatter yourself it is any such thing,” said Dick, 94 That’s not it 
at all/ 5 

“ Oh, yes—yes, it is; and now I beg of you all three to ride on, and leave 
me at the first narrow part of the road, where I can make a good defence for 
some time, and so block up [the passage until you can attain a place of 
safety.” 

“It’s of no use your speaking in that way, Claude/' said Dick ; we don’t 
mean to do it, so there's an end of that. What now. Jack, in your experience 
and knowledge of the road, do you advise 

“ It is quite clear/’ said Jack, “that if we are to get into any hiding-place, or 
to double upon the officers across the country in any way, we must beat them off 
first, so that they shall, for a time, lose sight of us.” ( 

“ True enough that, Jack.” \ 

“Then, the only way to do that is to make a bold stand somewhere that we 
can pick out for ourselves as favourable, and let them come up to us, and so 
give them a taste of our quality. The head of some well-wooded lane would 
be just the thing; and if we ride on a little further, we shall find plenty of such 
places.” 

“ Agreed/ said Dick. <f Come, Claude, what do you say to that 

Cf I say agreed, likewise, if you will not leave me.” 

“ That we will not. Why, what could pnt such a thing into your head ? 
Come on, now. We can get a little more speed out of our cattle; and as they 
will have a little rest, now is the time to do so.” 

Jack, by common consent, was permitted to take the lead, as his acquaintance 
with that road was an exceedingly intimate one, since it was for many years the 
scene of his early exploits. It might fairly be said of him, that upon that road— 

“ There was not 'a tree, a house, or stone, 

To that bold rider there unknown/' 


and at that time of day, changes did not take place so rapidly in the suburbs 
of London as they do now. 

And yet, probably, as regards the natural scenery northward of the metropolis, 

, after getting some six or seven miles off, we Lave less to lament in that way than 
) we could possibly imagine. 

In the surface of country lying between the road from Hampstead to Mill- 
hill on the one side, and the Edgeware-road on the other, there are some of the 
finest green lanes that any part of England can possibly exhibit. 

There will be found real country vegetation ; and although really so near to 
the great city, the silence and the country-look seem so natural, that we could 
place any one there, and make him believe that he was hundreds of miles 
away from London. 

We trust that some of our readers will take an exploring walk to that locality. 

The party now passed a little miserable road-side public-house, which looked 
as if the roof had crushed it; for it was all on one side, and conveyed the 
' evident idea to any one that a tolerable kick would send the whole edifice over. 
t A couple of men at the door of the little hotel took a good stare at Claude’s 
party as it flitted rapidly past; but no other.notice was bestowed upon it. 

’ They now got to rather a narrow bit of road, beyond which was a steep hill, 
to the foot of which a cart laden with a quantity of young timber had just 
arrived. 
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Jack drew up. 

•* Claude,” he said, “ there is only a boy with that cart of timber, and there is 
a lane close by here that will suit us very well; but it will suit us a great deal 
better if some of that timber were thrown across the entrance of it,” 

“ Capital,” said Claude. “ Suppose we take possession?” 

<c Might must be might,” said Dick, as he rode at once up to the boy, and 
called out to him. 

“ Hilloa, my lad! would you like a guinea or a knock on the head ?” 

“ A guinea,” said the boy* 

“ Very well, you shall have it; but you must obey our directions, and if you 
don’t, you will get the knock on the head first, and then have to obey them 
after all.” 

“ Eh ?” said the boy, with such a stupid look, that it was pretty evident some 
parts of Dick’s speech were completely lost upon him* 

“ Don't you understand me V* 

“ Anan!” 

“Oh, well, I suppose' you don’t* Jack, where is the lane?” 

“Just yonder, by the chestnut trees.” 

“ Very well. Hold my horse a moment, some of you.” 

“ I will,” said Claude. 

Dick Turpin at once dismounted; and laying hold of the leading horse of the 
two that drew the cart, he began to lead it to the corner of the lane. 

“ Stop 1* said the boy. “ 1 mustn’t - * * 

” Get out of the way l” 

“ Oh, but—Murder!” 


Claude had laid the lash of his whip over the boy’s shoulders with an efficacy 
j- that rather startled him; and after putting himself into all sorts of grotesque 
; attitudes to get rid of the pain, he called out— 
i “ I’ll go and tell maister.” 
r And then off he set up the hill. 

“ A good riddance,” said Dick. 

A few moments sufficed to get the cart to the end of the lane, and then Dick 
unyoked both the horse3, and let them go where they liked. The landlord dis¬ 
mounted, and helped Dick, so that they soon had out of the cart a lot of timber* 
and had formed a pretty good barricade at the end of the lane, and then they, 
by dint of great exertion, turned the cart over on its side likewise, so that the 
lane was completely stopped up for horsemen or carriages. 

Of course, they had taken care not to shut themselves out. 
f All this working, with the good will that they set about it, did net take above 
five minutes to do, and then they all four dismounted, and looked carefully to 
; their arms. 

I They found they could fire three volleys easily, without waiting to re -charge 
■ their weapons, so they considered they were pretty well provided against the 
contingencies of the combat. 

I Claude now looked more carefully than before to Jack's arm, and he had the i 
L satisfaction to find that it had ceased bleeding, although it was more painful | 
I than it had been some short time before. 

“ Don't attempt to move it. Jack,’’ he said, 
i! “I will not if I can help it,” replied Jack. “Do you hear the officers, any 
[of you?” 

; -v “ No,” was the general answer; and then Duval asked Jack if he knew 
where the lane led to.' 

“Yes,” lie replied; “it goes right away to Edgeware; but it takes many a 
j turn and w’ind before you can get there by it, and in some places it is so narrow 
j that the branches of the bushes on each side would touch even a foot passenger. 
Our object, though, will not be to pursue the lane above a mile or so, at all 
events. We can do better, I think, by then taking to the meadows, and keeping 
all snug till nightfall.” 
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^“Yes,” said Claude. “ When the sun of to-day sets 1 shall begin to think 
that all is right. We can give our horses a rest till midnight, and then I should 
say let us get westward of London, for in this direction there will be a hue 
and cry fora week to come.” 

“ There will, Claude,” said Dick. “ But now I hear them. Keep close, all 
of you, and let the horses be as close to the trees as possible.* 3 


CHAPTER CCCXVI. 

i 

THE OFFICERS ATTACK CLAUDE AND HIS PARTY, AND GET THE WORST OF IT, 

« 

«* 

The greatest possible care was taken now by Dick Turpin to put his own 
steed out of danger of chance shots, as well as those of his friends. 

By tying the creatures by the bridles to some of the low branches of the 
trees that were in the hedgerow, they were pretty well protected from any 
mischief the officers could do them. * Besides, it was not to be supposed 
that the officers would waste a shot upon a ^horse when they had a man to 
fire at. 

The clatter of the horses 3 hoofs of the pursuing party cou Id now plainly 
enough he heard upon the road, and it was quite clear that in a few minutes 
they would reach the spot where Claude and his friends were, as it were, bar¬ 
ricaded. 

“ They may pass us,” said Jack. 

“ Well, it is possible,” said Claude. 

t( But not very likely,” said the landlord, as he still patted his cheek. “They 
keep rather too good a look out for that. If it were twilight now, such a thing 
might happen easily enough. 3 * 

“ Yes. But if it had been twilight/ 3 said Dick, “ I think we could huye done 
better than we are now doing.” 

“ Hush I” said Claude. “ Here they are.” 

- Claude was right.. The officers had reached the corner of the lane, arid they 
all but passed it in their hurry; and if one of them had not uttered an exclama¬ 
tion, from which his companions conjectured him to be in danger, the chief of 
the party would have ridden on, without being aware that he was passing the 
very people he was so anxious to come up to. 

“Hilioa!” cried that vigilant officer, who could not hold his tongue. 

What 3 s this ? 33 

“ What ?” said the chief. “ Ha, I see! Here thy are, Halt!” 

The officers reined in their prancing steeds. 

“Nine of them, 33 said Jack. 

“Yes—only nine !” said Claude. 

“ Take care of yourselves, 33 said Dick. “ They have their pistols. What do 
you say, Claude, to giving them a taste of our quality 

“ I don't like to fire first upon these occasions/ 3 said Duval; <c but in this 
case I feel that I am completely in your hands, and will do as you d o. 3 ' ' 

“ Weil—well, let them have the first fire, then, if they like it. 33 

“ Look about, my men, 33 said the chief officer. “The rascals are here, and we 
are sure to have them ; but it is our duty to do so with as little loss as 
possible. 3 ' 

“ Certainly," said all the officers. * 

The chiet officer was a mau of much courage, and heedless of the pistols 
of the highwaymen, which he could see plainly in their hands, he rode up 
close to the barricade they had erected at the corner of the lane, and spoke 
to them. 

“ Resistance is little short of madness, 3 ' he said. “You know as well as I 
do that we must have you. 3 ’ 
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“ Go back, sir !' J said Claude, 

.“I know you, Claude Duval, ” added the officer; (t and it is quite out of 
the question for you to keep at large. The whole country will be armed against 
you.” 

“Hark you., sir,”said Dirk Turpin. <c T inform von that we are determined 



MAGGS VISITS CLAUDE TO TELL HIM OF THE PROJECTED ESCAPE. 


to defend ourselves to the last extremity. If there should come any loss of life 
or any grievous hurts upon this occasion, they will lie at your door, inasmuch 
as if you leave us alone we will leave you alone.” 

“Oh, this is nonsense 1” said the* officer. “I know you, too. You are 
Richard Turpin, for whose apprehension rewards the reach the sum of eight 
hundred pounds.” 
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u I don't see,” said Dick, “ that the amount of the reward for me holds out 
any inducement to me to give myself up. I am not aware thatT should get any 
of it." 

" Perhaps you know me,” said Jack. 

“ No, I don't—nor do I know jour other companion ; but Jack Ketch is not 
very particular.*' 

“ If we were angry now, and wished to take offence,” said Turpin, “ that 
speech would be your l|it.” 

Oh, nonsense 1 you are not all out of your senses, I suppose ? There can 
be no good in resistance.” 

•* We are not convinced of that.” 

t( Then convince yourselves. Here we are, more than two, to one, and as 
urell armed ao you can possibly be, so what can you expect as the issue of a 
Struggle?” 

f * We shall see." 

And, likewise, we are now doing our duty, while you are but criminals 
waiting justice.” 

$ Don[t it strike you that the preservation of our lives is about as strong astimulus 
to exertion as your wish to get bold of the reward you speak of, my friend ?” 

The officer bit his lip at this ; for* in his heart, he knew that he could not de¬ 
pend upon the men he had with him. Hence was it that he was so exceedingly 
gnxious to make terms if he could with the foe. 

“ Now, listen to me,” he said. “ 1 dare not hold out any hopes to you, Claude 
Duval, nor to you, Richard Turpin, for you have both committed ao many 
crimes that the law won't be interfered with ; but I put it to you, now, 
wliether it is not better quietly to give yourselves up without any more ado, 
than to be taken with the addition of another murder or two to answer for ?” 

" Cool, that,'* said Dick. ' 

Ci Come, now, your answer.” 

“ It is just this; that if I am attacked, and I defend myself, I think killing no 
murder.'* 

" 1 am much of the same opinion,” said Claude, “ and so we mean to let you 
commence the strife; but woe be to you if you do; for I tell you. Mr. Officer, 
that, notwithstanding all your bother, not a man of you shall leave this spot alive. 
I am Claude Duval, and it is pretty well known that I ever do my best to keep 
my word.” 

“ Well,” said the officer, u you will see that—that—” 

The officer, who was a little way off, looked dreadfully fidgety as Claude spoke 
the words we have recorded in his cool, calm, determined manner. 

“ I appeal to you two, who 1 do not know," added the officer. “ Up to the 
present yonr only offence that I know of is, that you have ridden a few miles in 
the company of two notorious felons; but I warn you, if you lift a hand against 
the officers of justice you are with.them equally guilty ; so 1 ask you both to save 
your lives.” 

u Well, Jack/' said Dick , €t you hear him.” 

" It requires no answer,* said Jack. 

u t Do you hear me V* 

" Yes—yes. Go your way, man, and don't be making a fool of yourself by 
prating here such nonsense. You have had your answer. We are four to nine, 
it seems ; but we mean to fight—-That is all you require to know.” 

“ Take that,” said the offcer, as he fired a pistol at Jack's head, “ and that 
pu ts you ac your ease, my fine fellow, whoever you are.” j 

“ Treacherous rascal !*' said Claude, and on the instant, as the officer turned to 
fly, he fired at him. 

The officer uttered a yell and fell back off his horse. 

"Help! helpl” he cried. "I—oh, help—dark—night—Fire! Oh mercy!” 

The bullet had entered the back of his head, and with the utterance of that last 
word," Mercy,” he was a dead man. 
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“ Jack, did he hit you ?” said Claude, 

it J$Q** ,. , * 

" Thauk God ! Ah ! what is this?” 

The landlord of the public-house lay upon the ground, and his death-like pale 
face told the tale of where the officer’s bullet had gone. 

“ You are hit, then ?” said Claude. 

“ Rather; It passed Jack and found me, you see, that’s all—that’s all. I’m done 
for, now!” 

“ It was a foul and treacherous shot,” 

u Look out P cried Dick Turpin. 

The officers suddenly advanced and fired a volley, which was as promptly 
returned by Claude’s party, although, now, they could only fire three shots at a i 
time. ! 

u At them again !” cried one of the officers, “ one of ’em is done. At them 
again—fire away!” , ... 

Another volley came shattering among the trees, and Claude’s hat flew off 
with a couple of bullets in it. 

u Blaze away,” said Dick, as calmly as possible, and he fired again, Claude 
1 and Jack did the same, and then again. 

This continuous fire seemed rather to astonish the officers, and Jack, who 
was by the landlord, possessed himself of his pistols, and kept on firing at 
' them. 

Three of the officers had fallen from their horses to the grouud, and another 
having his horse wounded, was ran away with at a mad gallop by the infuriated 
animal. Dick Turpin had received a slight wound, but Claude was unhurt. 
There were still five officers, however, to three of the highwaymen, and for a 
moment or two they ceased. 

“ Fire !” cried Claude. 

They heard him, and in a moment one shouted out— 11 We shall all be killed l 1 * 
and turned and fled. The others immediately followed hia example, and they 
tore off at a much greater speed than they had ever exerted in pursuing the 
highwaymen. 

“.Load again,” said Claude, “ they may be back upon us.” « 

Not a word was now spoken till all their pistols were loaded, and then Duval 
sprang upon the side of the cart and took a long look down the road. 

u Do you see them?” said Turpin. 

“Only just—now they are gone.” 

49 We have won the fight, then!” . 

“Yes, but at such a loss,” said Jack, “Look here, both of you. He is 
going fast now.” 

Claude jumped off the cart, and hastily approached the dying man. Dick, 
too, was in a moment by his side. 

The landlord lay upon his back, and the expression of his face was quite suffi¬ 
cient to show that death had set his seal upon him. One of his hands was 
busily employed in piucking at the grass that was in great luxuriousness around 
the spot on which he lay. 

“ This is sad,” said Claude. 

*• It is, indeed,” sighed Jack. “ It would have been better if the bullet had 
done the errand it was sent upon, and hit me.” 

“Poor fellow,” said Turpin. u In his day he was a bold hand, and now he 
has come to the end that we would have said he had fairly escaped by retiring 
from the road.” 

“ Can nothing be done for him ?” said Claude, who was deeply affected at the 
death of that man who had done so much for him, and who may be said to have 
come by his melancholy end in his service. 

«* Nothing/* said Jack. 

Dick, too, shook hi& head. 

<( 1 feared as much,” said Claude, 
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“Hushl” said Jack; “he speaks*” 

“ Hold that one!” said the dying man—“ Now, Claude—brave Claude—open 
the wicket—the court—no—no—gone 1 Listen how the bell tolls. Somebody 
is going—going— i ” 

There was a horrible rattling sound in his throat, and they all three shrank 
back for a moment. 

“ This is horrible/’ said Claude. “ How much better if the shot had at once - 
been mortal!” 

“ He don’t suffer/’ said Jack. “ The mind is too far gone to take cognizance 
of suffering now.” 

“ Help!—murder 1* shrieked the dying man. “This is—death !” 

He had half risen ; but the effort was his last, and he fell back again like a 
lump of lead. 

«* Gone!” said Jack, with a shudder. “ Peace be to you, old friend, and may 
your crimes find pardon where we must all sue for it, ^nd let us hope not in 
vain —not in vain V* * 

A \ r* 


CHAPTER CCCXVIL 

THE GRATE BY THE OLD OAK.—MORE ALARMS. 

As Jack uttered the words with which we concluded our last chapter, he lifted 
his hat from his head. Dick did the same, and Claude, who was bare-headed, 
bowed low, in acknowledgment of the presence of the dead, and of the senti¬ 
ment that had come from the lips of his friend Jack. 

For the space of about three minutes none of them spoke ; and then Jack 
broke the silence, by saying— 

“ We must provide a grave for him/’ 

“ Surely/’ said Claude. 

Dick nodded. 

“ It shall be done,” he said. ° If all the officers in England were gathering 
in one sanguinary host to attack us, I would bury this poor piece of inanima- 
• tion now. This is a lonely spot.” 

“ It feels more loney now,” said Jack. “ The presence of the dead, I think, ha3 
the effect of making a shuddering solitude of such a spot as this.” 

“ There is one thing that we ought to do,” said Claude Duval, “in the cause 
of common humanity.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“Look to our foes, who lie in the road. If any of thorn be not dead, let U3 
do for them what we can.” 

“ Agreed!” said both Jack and Dick Turpin, and they immediately followed 
Claude Duval over the logs of wood and the cart into the roadway, where lay 
the officers who had fallen. 

A very few minutes sufficed to bring the three friends to the spot of the 
encounter, and the first body they came to was to that of the chief officer who 
had fired so treacherously at Jack, and killed the landlord of the public* 
house. 

“ Quite dead/ 7 said Dick. 

“And he deserved his death/’ said Claude. “I cannot regret that shot. 
This one tried to commit what must be called an assassination* for it was 
nothing better.” 

“Be did so.” S;‘ 

They then went to the others, and in o y one was a spark of life discernible. 
He, when they tried to support him \ u3 t breathed one sigh, and then expired. 

“ All over,” said Dick. 

“What shall we do with them?” said Jack. 
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“They have many friends who will take charge of them/ said Claude ; “ and, 
indeed, if we had both the means and the inclination to bury them all, it would \ 
be better not.* All we need do with them is to draw them to the road-side, and | 
there leave them.* 

“Be it so/' said Jack. “Our own comrade we may inter; but these must 
go through all the ordeal of coroners' inquests, and all that sort of thing/' ' 

They now drew the four dead bodies to the grassy slope by the side of the 
road; and there they let them lie side by side, without making the least attempt j; 
to take anything from them. After that, Claude and his two friends went • 
f across the obstruction into the lane again, and then Claude saw that Jack had 
brought with him a couple of the broad cutlasses that the mounted police had I 
! worn. 

“ What are these for, Jack ? We don’t want them.” 

“Yes, we do, now. They are the only weapons we have with which to dig 
a grave for our poor friend here/* . 

“True—true, Jack/* 

“ You and Dick must do it; for, although I have all the will in the world to 
turn a sod for such a purpose, my arm, I fear, wilt not permit me to ! 
do so/’ 

“Don’t attempt it, Jack/* 

Dick Turpin and Claude Duval now looked out for a quiet spot, beneath which - 
they could place the dead body of their friend, and finally they settled upon a ■ 
patch of grassy ground, not far from a tree that grew standing by the side of a ?! 
, little stream that was close at hand. 

The soil was of a loose and loamy texture, so that there was no great 
difficulty in displacing it. At first thay took off the turfs very carefully and / 
‘ laid them aside, and then as they dug they cast some of the loose mould into 
the water, where it was washed away, and other portions of it they piled 
up by the side of the grave ; and so, in the course of a quarter of an hour, they 
had a hollow of about four feet in depth. 

The labour to dig so much as that, with the inefficient implements they had, 
was very great, and Dick and Claude were both glad enough when Jack said 
that they had gone deep enough. 

“No one will disturb him, poor fellow,” said Jack, “ and if any one should 
j hit upon the spot and feel inclined to do so, it is not with twelve miles in the 
depth of his grave that will save him/’ 

They then carried the body carefully to the spot and placed it in the grave. 
Dick laid the hat of the deceased over his face, so that it should be not actually 
. exposed to the pressure of the mould, and then Jack threw the first handful of 
• mould upon the body. 

( “I don’t know any funeral service/’ said Jack, “ or I would say it over iym, 
so he must do without/ 

“ It don’t matter,” said Dick, “for, of course, he can’t help it whether a 
funeral service is said over him or not, one way or the other.” !j 

j “To be sure not,’* said Claude, “so it can’t make any difference to him. I’m 
afraid there would be no funeral service at all but for the fee to the parson.” 

“ Very likely,” Baid Jack. 

In this primitive way, then—although certainly the opinions of the highway¬ 
men regarding parsons was rather shocking, as if such pious people could ever 
care about fees, and tithes,and all that sort of thing! Pah! It is too bad!— 
Well, they covered up the poor dead landlord, and wbeQ they goc the ground 
nearly level they laid the turfs carefully ou the top in their proper places again, 
and made the surface all as smooth and as level as they could, so that by the 
time they iiad scattered some decayed leaves upon it, and then some water 
from the ditch to revive the grass again, nobody would have thought that so 
near the surface there lay so melancholy a victim of the affray that had taken 
place at the end of the lane. 

“ That's over/* said Dick- 
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“ Yes,” said Claude; “ and, now, the sooner we leave this place the better, I 
think. Don’t you, Jack ?” 

*■ Yes ; but what are we to do, now, with our spare horse 
“Lei him go.” 

“ Very good. A horse cannot be long without a owner in England. He 
will pick up; plenty to eat, too, in the meadows.” . . 

Jack, assisted by Turpin, made a gap in the hedge, of sufficient width for the 
horse to go through; and then, diverting ihe creature of its saddle and bridle, 
they set it at liberty, and it bounded and frolicked in the meadows, to the great 
annoyance, no doubt, of the other horses. 

“ Now,;it's off we are,” said Dick. “ Mount, Claude, and ride quick. We 
shall soon shake off the depression which the late event has cast upon us/ 
Claude mounted, and they all three went down the lane at a trot, which did 
not prevent them Irom conversing; so Claude, turning to Jack, said— 

“ Now, I think, you will admit, JacK, that 1 have shown very great for¬ 
bearance?” 

“In what?” 

“In not pestering you with questions about Cicely/ 

Jack changed colour, and Dick Turpin touched his horse with the spur, and 
rode on a little in advance. 

“ What is the meaning of this?” said Claude. “Why do you both appear so 
disturbed at the question? All I want is to know where she is. That is 
simple.” 

“ I will tell you, Claude®” j 
" Do so.” 

“ In the grave V* 

Duval almost fell from his horse as Jack said this, and, in shrieking accents, 
he cried— 

“ Oh, no—no ! Tell me that you have this information upon insufficient 
evidence—tell me that it is mere hearsay —tell me that you do not believe it—tell 
roe anything in the world but that it is true!” 

“ Claude,” said Jack, in a mournful tone of voice, “ you never would believe 
it. although it was hinted to you, and Dick and I made up our minds to say 
nothing to you about it until you forced us by your questions, I now tell you 
that it is not mere hearsay—not a mere report—but a truth/ 

** Oh, Heaven 1” 

“ She is no more.” vl. -v 
“ Kill me. Jack.” 

“ No, Claude. This is a great shock to you, no doubt, but you must get over 
it as people do get over great thocks. You must not allow it to knock you down 
completely. That you should grieve is one of the most natural things in the 
world, but that you should grieve immoderately is one of the most unnatural 
tilings in the world ; and you will recollect that Cicely suffers nothing now, and 
that when she drew her last breath she got to the end of ail suffering.” 

“ Jack you may have all the amazament, but I have all the feeling.” 

“ iYot all, Claude. I am sure that Dick and i both feel for you very much, 
but we both know that the misfortune that has happened is oae that is not re« 
mediable, and we both know, too, that we must ail die, and that 

* Come it slo^v, or come it fast, * ■ 

It is bat death that comes at last.* 

Come, be calm and composed.” 

■* 1 will try—1 will try ! ’ 

Claude hardly spoke during the remainder of that day, and he left it to hi9 
compan on3 to choose a halting place for the night, which ’.bev did in a very 
sweet romantic dell at the foot of an eminence covered with young trees of beau¬ 
tiful growth. 

In his vallise Dick Turpin had some provisions, and he unfastened it and 
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made Claude partake of some; but they could not get him to shake off the gloom 
that hung upon his spirits. 

Poor Jack was vory much afraid that he meditated some wild and mad action, 
but Dick was of a different opinion, as such a crime would be contrary to Duval’s 
usual mode of thought. 

The night was now^creeping on, and all about the secret spot where the 
three highwaymen had taken up their abode temporarily was enveloped in 
shadow. The low, soft notes of a few of the latest-roosting forest birds alone 
disturbed the stillness of the scene, and such sounds could scarcely be said to 
disturb it, since they rather added to its tranquil repose, and its calm beauty. 

Claude Duval heel thrown himself upon the ground, and placed his arm over 
his face, so that hw companions could not see the expression of it; but well they 
knew that he waa a? ooding over the death of Cicely. 

Gladly—most A \y would Jack or Dick have said something to him to item 
the current of his *v'ef ; but what could they say ? Nothing but telling him 
that she yet lived Id possibly rouse him, and to tell him that would be to assert 
what they knew be untrue. No; there was no help for it but to let the 
grief of Claude i have its sway. 

Jack and Dick h him to himself, and conversed together in low tones at 
some distance apiW rom him. 

They knew thfl e time of his recovery from the depression that was upon 
his spirits would le ; but they suspected it would be further distant from 
the cause of it ffe n is usually the case even with the severest of mental 
shocks. 

And Claude Ds was grateful to bis two attached friends that they left him 
for a time alone wt b his sorrow, as he knew how incapable he was of conversing 
with them, and how totally inadequate all ordinary powers of consolation would 
be in his case. 

Jack had already said all that could be said upon the subject* 


CHAPTER CCCXVIII* 

I * 

DOTAL AND HIS FRIENDS STOP THE PRINCESS SOPHIA ON WORMHOLT 

SCRUBS. 

The night stole on, and a white mist rose up from the earth, and the stars, 
when the few rain clouds that had hovered in the sky about the hour of sunset 
had blown over, shone out sweetly and serenely* 

A.t length midnight came. 

Jack then whispered to Dick Turpin that it was time for them to move from 
that spot, and that, as Claude Duval had not yet spoken to them, ic would be 
surely better to interrupt him in his gloomy meditations upon the past. 

“Yes/* said Dick, “I think so, too. You are by far his oldest friend, 
Jack, and I beg that you will go and speak to him.” 
u l will said Jack. 

The place upon which Claude lay was protected by the overhanging boughs 
of a large tree, and Jack approached lightly. 

“ Claude,” he said, M do you sleep V* 
tl No, Jack.” 

11 Ah, you are better. You speak, now, more calmly and assuredly. You are 
better, are you not?” 

“ I am, Jack—much better.” 

**Thank Heaven! It gives me great pleasure to hear you say so, Claude. I 
suppose you have been thinking V* 

<( That is it. Jack. I have been thinking deeply ; and although there will 
ever be a void in my heart by the death of Cicely—you hear that I can now 
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speak calmly of that event—yet the result of my thought is, that she is far* 

1 happier as she is than as if she still lived.” , 

■ “ To be sure, she is.” * 

f . “ 1 knew you would agree with me in that, Jack.” 

*•' Yes, o l course, I will and do. I urged much the same thing upon you 
1 when first you got the sad news.” 

/>’ “Did you?” 

“ Yes ; but you were, of course, too much* engrossed by the fact itself, no 
doubt, to know exactly what it was I said to you.” 
r “ No doubt—no doubt. Where is Dick V' 

“ Close at hand, ami he will be well pleased to hear that 3 f ou think so properly 
of the past. Dick ? Dick ?” 

, “ Yes,” said Turpin, stepping towards them. “ I am here.” 

“ Claude has thought over his loss, and, like a wise man, he feels that it 
is inevitable, and that Cicely is happier far as she is than as if she had still to 
, struggle with the world, and all its dangers and deep anxieties ; and so, tor the 
. future, he will be himself again.” 

! “Bravo!” said Dick. “That is right, Claude. It shows that you have 
sense as well as feeling.” 

i “We will say no more about her,” said Claude, wih a deep sigh. “She is 
gone, and may she be happy. Now, my friends, 1 am the same man whom you 
always knew; and, first and foremost, let me say that 1 know not how in the 
world I shall ever be able to express to you what a sense I have of all that you 
have both dons for me in th'S matter of my escape from Newgate.” 

| “ Oh, pho!” said Dick ; “ it is nothing/’ 

“ Nothing at all,* said Jack, “because, you see, in the first place, it was 
easily done ; and in the second place, wc knew that you would be quite willing 
to do as much for us at any time/* 
j “In truth, I would.” 

“ Very well, then, there-is an end of that,” said Dick Turpin. “ You know, 
Claude, that such affairs are either tolerably easy, or impossible ; and in this 
case, with all the arrangements we had been able to make beforehand, the affair 
was tolerably easy, and, as it turned out, was done quite nicely ; and now here 
we are, all three on the road again, and ready, I presume, for any gift that 
! fortune may throw in cur path. Is it not so?” ... 

', X'lt is,” said Jack. 

1 “It is,” said Claude. “Action will be my only course. I must strive to 
forget the past now, in the bustle and the changes of the present.” 

’) “That is the thing. All you have got to do is to prevent your mind from 
stagnating for want of something to do 1” cried Dick ; “ and now let us at cnce 
i, put our former resolve into execution. It was to leave this part[of the country, and 
: to go westward, so if we are to do so to-night, let us start, or else in two hours 
time we shall have a youug moon peeping up above the horizon, and if the 
sky keeps as clear a3 it is now, there will not be shadows enough to hide us as 
|, we go across the meadows.” f • 

“ Be it so. I am ready.” 

“ The horses have had a good rest, and as much food, in the shape of hay and 
. grass,” said Jack, “as they can eat.” 

“ Hay, have they had T y 

“ Oh, bless you, yes, Claude. In the next meadow to this there are a couple 
of excellent stacks of prime meadow hay, so I have borrowed a few armsful of 
it for our steeds, and they have enjoyed it amazingly.” 

“ Not a doubt*—not a doubt/* 

The horses had had a rest of upwards of four hours, so that they were in 
capital condition for active service, and Jack undertook to lead the party across 
) the country to the Edge ware Road, from which they could easily make their way 
| westward. 

By the dim, yet beautiful light of the stars, then, they all three set out, and 
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Jack went will) great accuracy across the meadows. To be sure, now and then ; 
they came to rather a serious obstacle in the shape of a fence, which they found j| 
it impossible to get over, so they had either to make a gap in it, or go a'ong it j 
till they came to some gate wh:ch they could open ; but this state of things was 
not very frequent, and by about half past one o’clock they all emerged into the 
. Edgeware R"ad. about a couple of miles from Cucklewood. 

They then held a consultation as to whether they should go on through the 
meadows instead, ?s before, by the high-roads ; and as it w T as a time of night i 
when they were not likely to meet any enemies, Pnd they had got a considerable 
distance from the part of the country in which it would be believed they were, 
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they decided upon keeping the road ; so, at a trot which got over the ground 
pretty quickly, although without any appearance of hurry, they went on in the 
direction of Kilburn, which they soon reached. 

The man afcrthe turnpike came out in his nightcap to let them through the 
bar, and as. he-did so, he said— 

" Gentlemen, you had better keep a good look-out, for there’s a highwayman 
upon the road, they say. 5 ’ 

“ Ah, indeed V* said Dick. “Who is it?” 

“That I can’titeil you, sir; but they call him the SkeletoirHorsemaol 55 
“ The Skeleton Horseman, do you say ? 5 ' 

“Yes, sir ; thatVwhat they c^ll hico* 55 
“ A strange title,” 

“ Ah, sir, it is; but, for my part; XIthinks as it is-all gammon. I saw him 
once, and only once, and then he had a large cloak oyer^ him;; so he just, to my 
thinking, looked, you see, sir, like anyyother Christian , 551 
“ To be sure ; thank you. Goochnight.” 

“ Here’s your change, sir. It was half-a-crown you ga^re.-me, if you please, 
sir. 55 

“ Never mind : keep it.” 

“ Well,” said.the turnpike man,as be went into his little house again, u that*& 
a real gemraan, now. How you may* know a real gemman in a minute from 
one as isn’t T Ah, it’s a comfort to think as there is some.real gemmeadn the 
world yet as don’t want thechange out of half-a-crown .from a poor fellow.” 

So much for gentility ! 

“ This is-an odd idea,” said Jack, when they had got a little furtherronadown 
the road, “t o warn us of a highwayman, is it not, Dick r” 

“Rather so.” 

“Itis alt nonsense, I daresay, 5 ’ said Claude; “but if we, shoul<Tcbance;to 
meet the fellow, I will put him to the test.’ 5 

“Yes; and find out whether he belongs to this world orto another,’* saki 
Dick, “for if—Hilloal” » 

This exclamation of Dick’s arose from the fact that, at that moment, the sharps 
crack of a pistol-shot came upon their ears,.and then, right, over a hedge, which; 
was of considerable height .on the road-side, whatever it was.on the other, there 
came a man on horseback. 

The leap was deep, ,and the horse went right' upon his haunches-fora moment 
; affer alighting in the road.% 

“ Damnation !” said 1 the horseman ; but in another, moment the, horse, was 
cn his feet again, and he added—** Right—all right;” and off he:went,.like the 
wind, country-wavs. 

“ This is an odd sta^t,” said Dick Turpin. “ Who the deuce is that, I wonder? 
Here comes some others, though.” 

“ Slop him—stop him I 5 ’ cr.ed a voice from the other side of the hedges 
■“ Stop thief—stop him, 1 say 1” 

“ Hilloa 1” cried Claude Duval. “ What’s the matter V 
“There he is—there he is!” shouted the voice again. “Over with you all, 
gentlemen, and we will have him.” 

With various degress of success, now, four persons on horseback jumped 
over the hedge, and alighted in the road close to Claude Duval and his party, 
Claude and JJick both thought that then* policy was to.remain where they were, 
but Jack was of a different opinion. However, he gave in to the majority that 
were against, him, and he, too. staid. 

“ What’s the matter r” cried Claude again. “ What is all this disturbance 
about ?” - 

Who are you ?” said the voice. 

“ A magistrate,” said Claude. 

“Then, sir, you are the very person whom we wanted !o get at, of all others, 
for vou can decide what is to be done. We have pursued a highwayman across 
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the fields for the space of two miles, and very much fear now that he has eluded 
us at last.*' 

“ Indeed ?” 

“ Yes, sir. It seemed to us as if he jumped over the hedge.” 

u He did^do so—or, rather; I should say, that a man on horseback did jump the 
hedge ; but, of course, 1 have no evidence before me that he was a highwayman. 
If I had had such evidence, I and my friends would, of course, have at once 
stopped him.** 

“ Plague take the evidence,” said another of the mounted men. “I wish, 
sir, you had stopped him, and looked for the evidence afterwards.’ 1 

“ That would have been contrary to law, sir.” 

“ Oh, perhaps it would ; but if 1 come within pistol-shot of him I will have 
another try at his head, whether it is contrary to law or not.” 

Of course, sir," said Claude, who kept up the character he had assumed 
with the most admirable gravity—“ of course, sir, you will do what seems to 
you right, but you commit an act ot that description entirely upon your own 
responsibility, let me tell you.” 

“ [ know that, sir.” 

* “ Very good. Perhaps you can tell me who this highwayman is?* 

“ That, indeed,* we cannot, except that he is commonly called the Skeleton 
Horseman. He has only made his appearance during the last fortnight or so, 
and he has in that space of time succeeded in pretty well teirifying the whole of 
this neighbourhood. We very nearly caught him to-night.” 

“But why is he called the Skeleton Horseman ?” 

“ Because they say that under the large cloak he wears, and which wraps him 
up from head to heel, he is nothing but a skeleton, and that he has shown 
himself to be such at times to people whom he has stopped upon the highway, 
and who have nearly fallen dead with fright at the sight of him. These gen¬ 
tlemen and myself were asked, if we could, to put an end to the delusion 
by catching the rascal; and, I am sorry to say, he has avoided us suc¬ 
cessfully.” 

“He went towards the country,” said Claude; “but as soon as I get to 
London, I will send a party of horsemen on this road, with orders to take him, 
dead or alive.” 

“ Much obliged, sir,” said another of the gentlemen. “ The rascal stopped my 
wife and her sister, and nearly frightened them both out of their lives ; and my 
coachman, who was with the carriage, was so terrified, that he absconded from 
it, and ran off, and has never been heard of since.” 

“ I will do my best to find him, gentlemen,” said Claude ; “and were it not 
that I am engaged just now on some very important business for the Secretary 
of State, I would turn my horse's head in the direction the fellow went, and 
try to hunt him up at once.” 

“ Thank you, sir. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night, gentlemen.” 

“Oh, by-the-bye,” said one, “has anything been heard of Claude Duval, 
who escaped from Newgate, they say, last night ?” 

“ He did escape, sir, and in the most audacious manner; and I can inform 
you that he is not captured yet, nor is there any likelihood that he will be 
either.” 

“Well, I don't see much good in Newgate if it can't hold a highwayman 
when it once gets him. Much obliged, sir, for your kindness; and so, good¬ 
night again.” 

The four gentlemen rode off along the road in the direction that the Skeleton 
Horseman had taken, and Claude Duval, with his two friends, jogged on m the 
opposite direction. 

“ You ought to be a magistrate, Claude,” laughed Dick Turpin, u for, I must 
say, your tone and manner are quite magisterial.” 

“ I hope not,” said Claude. “But can either of you give a guess as to 
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Tirho this cad. be who is upon the road, in what we may call an opposition 
to us ?” 

“Not the least,” said Dick. 

“ It’s one of the new hands,” said Jack, “ I take it ; don’t you think so, 
Claude T* 

“ Probable enough. I cannot call to mind any one who would or who could 
successfully play such a part as this fellow assumes. It is a curious as well as 
a bold assumption, the character of death.” 

-“It is; and I should like nothing better than to ceme across him/’ said 
Dick. “ We may have that luck some of these days. It would be a good job 
if he were to stop us, would it not r” 

“ It would, indeed ” 

They now trotted on till shev emerged at Tyburn Gate. They all three looked 
askance at the spot which had been the last look that many of their profession 
had taken of this world, and they did cot exchange a word till they got to 
Shepherd’s Bush, and turned down Wood Lane, which, at that time, led to 
Wormholt Scrubs, and may still, for ail we know to the contrary. 

it was just as they emerged from the lane on to the regular road that leads 
right across the Scrubs, that they saw, about half a mile off, a great flashing of 
lights, and by their movement, and the slight noise that came upon their ears,, 
they felt certain a carriage was rapidly approaching them across the Scrubs. 

“Who can that be, so well attended?” said Dick. 

“Let's ride on and see/’ said Claude. ** I don’t know how you feel, my 
good friends, but I am rife and ready for any adventure.” 
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CHAPTER CCCXIX. 

THE PRINCESS SOPHIA THREATENS CLAUDE DUVAL AND HIS FRIENDS. 

Neither Dick Turpin nor Jack felt that craving for occupation that now 
beset Claude Duval; but still they were far from being disinclined (o follow 
him. 

As regarded Duval, he knew that it was only by filling his mind with more 
cares and more perils that he could at all hope to banish from it the fearful 
remembrance of his loss; and therefore was it tha% totally heedless of the 
consequences, he struck across the Scrubs in the direction of the advancing 
carriage. 

Before he had gone far, though, reason carne to the aid of Claude, and he 
began to feel how selfish and unfeeling a thing it was to drag his friends into 
enterprises that partly they might have declined, just because he fell in a despair¬ 
ing and a desperate frame of mind. 

Wiih this idea he drew up. 

“Jack and Dick,” he said, “ pray pardon me.” 

'‘For what 

4< I asspmed that you are both of yon as sick of life as I am, and so off I came 
to meet the carriage, which seems to be well attended by mounted men. It by 
no means follows that, because 1 feel disposed to run myself into great danger, 
that both of you should feel so, likewise. Mv griefs make me selfish, but my 
reason has come to me in time ; and so l beg of you both to use your own discre¬ 
tion and feeling in this matter, without consulting me at all.” 

»■ “ Don’t speak in that way, Claude,” said Jack. “ Where you go we are 
willing to follow.” 

“But I have no pretensions to lead you ” 

“ You have, if we like !o admit them,” said Dick Turpin; “but the lact is, 
there is no question of either leading or following. You feel disposed, Claude 
Duval, to stop that'carriage, and Iieel disposed to help you, and Jack feels dis- 
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posed to hjelp us both ; so don’t let us say another word about it, but come on 
to the enterprise at once.” 

" That’s it,” said Jack. 

"On, then—on !” 

"With me/’ said Jack, "if I might be so bold as to have my way in this 
matter, it would be anything but on.” 

" Wbat would you do. Jack?” 

" Wait for the carriage just at the corner of the lane, and then pounce upon 
it at once before it had fairly got into the lane. By that means, as the lane is 
narrow, one half of the escort will be in the way of the other half.; whereas, upon 
the open Scrubs, if they have any judgment, they would, upon our making the 
attack, spread themselves around us, and in such a case i wouldn’t give much for 
our chance.” 

" Jack is right,” said Dick. 

" He is,” said Claude, "My judgment must have forsaken me when I left 
the secure corner of the lane to come out here into the open country. We will 
go back at once.” 

They all three turned, and galloped back to the lane. At the speed they 
made, it did not take them above three or four minutes to get there; for they 
had not got far upon the heath when Claude had pulled up to speak to his 
friends. 

The carriage seemed to be coming on now at rather a slower pace than 
before, or they fancied it, because they were themselves no longer advancing 
towards it, and they could see that it was surrounded by some half-dozen 
mounted footmen, who carried links io their hands. 

" Somebody of distinction,” said Dick. 

Jack was gazing earnestly in the direction of the carriage, and then he said, 
suddenly— 

" Why, it's the ro} al livery!” 

"Indeed?” said Dick. ' 

" Surely not the king ?” said Claude. 

[ "Oh, no—no. There are no guards.” 

" But it is one of the royal family, I suppose ?” 

"Of that there can be no doubt,” added Jack, "and it remains now to be 
decided what you both mean to do.” 

" Just what we would if it were any one else/ 5 said Dick. 

"To be sure,” said Claude. 

"Well, but,” interposed Jack, "to rstop one of them wll so exasperate the 
government against us, that it may do us more harm than good." 

" Never you mind about the exasperation of the government,” said Dick, " my 
dear fellow. . We have nothing to hope or expect from the government but a rope 
when they can put it round our necks. The intense interest and excitement 
about our capture is so great, that if we were to stop the king himself, and rob 
him of his very coat, they could not do more than they are doing now.” 

" That is true/* said Ciaude. 

.. "They m : ght increase the rewards very much,” said Jack. 

" And if they did,” added Dick, " what then ? The rewards for us, now, come 
to somewhere about a thousand pounds we will say. Do you think. Jack, my 
boy, that that sum is not quite enough to make the officers do their utmost to 
catch us?” 

" Well, perhaps it is.” 

" And if it is, as we all know well that it is, I would ask you what more can 
people do than their utmost ?” 

" True—true.” 

" And, besides, my own opinion is, that the greater the reward offered for us 
the safer we are.” x 

" The deuce we are 1” said Jack. 

" Yes, for this reasoD. The cupidity ot the officers is so strongly awakened 
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upon the subject that they get quite mad with jealousy at each other about it* 
and those who can’t catch us throw every obstacle in the way of the others who 
have a little chance. Do you think that the officers are so fond of each other 
that <hey will put such a sum as a thousand pounds in each other’s way?” 

“iNo—no,” said Jack. 

Claude smiled. 

“ Are you converted, Jack,” he said, “ to the opinion that the'higher the 

reward offered for us, the safer we a r e ?” 

* _ _ , 

“Upon my word, I don’t know, but Dick Turpin puts it so clearly/that it 
sounds like the fact, whether it is or no, and I suppose there is something in it.” 

“A great deal,” said Dick. “But the coach will be here in a few minutes, 
and so now we can have a good look at it.” 

The carriage that was rapidly advancing towards Wood*lane, with the evident 
intention of passing down it, and so emerging into the high-road, was a great 
lumbering vehicle, such as was considered highly fashionable and exquisite at 
that period. 

It was quite large enough to hold eight people comfortably, and it was drawn 
by four long-tailed, heavy-looking Flemish horses, such as would not.have 
•disgraced a brewers dray. 

Upon the seat in front sat a great red-faced man, in a full wig, and three- 
cornered bat, and an immense scailet coat. Two footmen in similar livery 
held on behind, and six mounted men with links trotted along, three on each 
-.side of the carriage. 

These six men were in the royal livery ; but they were by far too fat and bloated, 
with idleness and high living, to make any effectual resistance to an attack, 
although they were armed to the teeth. 

Who were in the royal carriage could not, to Claude Duval and his friends, be 
even a matter of conjecture; for to conjecture at all about anything you must 
have some data to go upon, however insufficient, and in this case they had none 
at all. 

It may be supposed, that with such cattle, and such a great, swaggering, lum¬ 
bering load at their backs, the speed of the royal cortege was but slow; and 
such, indeed, was the fact, while every now and then, as the wheels encountered 
a rut or a hillock on the road, the vehicle swung about at such a rate, that it 
more clearly resembled a ship in a gale of wind than a carriage. 

The route across Wormholt, or Wormwood Scrubs, as the tract of barren 
land bearing that name was differently called, was not very often used by 
people who had anything to lose, particularly at night; but it was a near way 
to and from a lodge that the royal family used, a mile or two out of town, so 
that it was well known that at times some members of that illustrious, by 
courtesy, race of German auxiliaries to the taxation of the country sometimes 
used the route. 

'But now, having given this brief description of the carriage and of the road 
that it was on, we return to the highwaymen, who were waiting its appearance 
upon the spot they had chosen for the encounter. 

It will be observed that the three highwaymen had no less a number than 
nine men to encounter, including the coachman, and not including any one who 
might be in the carriage, and who might or might not be inclined to show fight 
upon the occasion. 

This was rather long odds. 

“ I say. Jack,” cried Turpin, “the four horses will give us the most trouble, 
if they begin kicking, so that let it be your task to release the two leaders, if 
you can.” 

“I will do it,” said Jack. “A touch of a knife to the harness will soon set 
them at liberty.” 

“Good *, and now what are we to do first, Claude ?” 

“I will call upon them to stop, and if they fire at us, we must fire at them 
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but i should say fire over their heads first, and if that don’t make the fat 
lackeys fly, l know nothing of such folks/’ 

“ Very well—we will try it.” 

It so happened, that the bit of road exactly at the head of them, emerging 
into the open heath, was very soft and miry, so that upon reaching that part, 
the horses had rather a struggle to get the carriage on at all, and its rate of pro¬ 
gress was very much decreased. 

That was a very favourable circumstance for the attacking party. 

As Jack had anticipated, the lane was much too narrow for the carriage and 
horsemen on each side of it to proceed in, as they had done on the Scrubs. 
That is to say, it was possible enough, if they had all been able to keep on a 
straight line, that they might have got along, but in the dark, and with four 
horses harnessed to the vehicle, and such a vehicle, too, no mortal coachman 
could have undertaken to say that he would keep the whole affair exactly in the 
middle of the lane. 

The slightest deviation to the right would have pushed the horsemen into a 
ditch that was there, and the slightest deviation to the left would have jammed 
them up against a high bank. 

It was not likely that the royal escort was going to place itself, for the whol 
length of Wood-lane, upon the horns of such a dilemma as that, so two o 
them went on before, and the other four kept behind, and on went the cortege 

Claude waited till the horses and the carriage had fairly got in^o the lane, and 
so blocked out the four horsemen who were behind it, and then he sprung 
forward to the two who were in advance, and cried, in a loud voice— 

" Hold!” 
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The horsemen pulled up, and the coachman tugged at the reins till he brought 
all the four carriage-horses to a stand. 

“The slightest opposition,” said Claude, “will involve the destruction, within 
the next five minutes, of every one of you.” 

A scream from the carriage immediately succeeded this announcement, and 
the coachman began lashing his horses. The two men in advauee hastily fired 
their carbines, with which they were provided, at Claude, and then set off at full 
gallop, with a pistol-shot after them, that Claude discharged. Jack sprung 
upon the two leading horses of the carriage, and by a stroke or two of his knife 
released them from their harness, and off they went, lumbering along the lane, 
terrified at the banging of a cross bar against their haunches. 

“ Hilloa! What is it—what is it?” shouted the men who were behind the 
carriage. 

“ Murder !” bellowed the two footmen, and one of them scrambled on to the 
roof in his fright. The coachman sat with the reins in his hands, and his great 
red face turning of a purple hue. 

“Fire at those fellows behind the coach,” cried Claude; and Jack and Dick at 
once discharged their pistols, which had the effect of so terrifying the four 
mounted men that they turned round, and galloped across the Scrubs again as 
nard as they could go. 

“Victory,” said Claude, as he sprang from his horse, the bridle of which 
Jack took. “They are all gone now, and we will see who is in the carriage.” 

“Be careful, Claude,” said Jack. 

“Oh, yes—yes. ft’s all right/' 

Cluade Duval advanced to the door of the carriage, and at once opened it. 
He lifted his hat, and bowed, for there was no one there but a young woman, 
who, although fat, and coarse, and vulgar in her appearance, he had no doubt, 
from her features, and the richness of her dress, was one of the daughters of the 
king. 
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In fact, this was no other than the Princess Sophia, who was then in her [| 
nineteenth year. 

“ How dare you?*’ she cried, spc?iking with a lisp, as if her tongue were too 
large for her mouth. “ How dare you, you wretch ?” 
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“ Madam,” said Claude, “ I have the honour to asls you who you are ?” 

“ Help— help!” she cried. 

“ I really am not aware that anybody is meddling with you/’ said Claude. 
16 Pray what is the matter with you V 9 

“ I will have you hanged.” 

« Hark you, madam. lama man of few words, and now I will trouble you for 
that watch you have just hidden under the cushion of the seat, and for that gold 
chain which is round your neck—for those rings that are upon your fingers, and 
which, l assure you/ they don’t become at all—and those diamond ear-rings, 
which make you look like some fat savage.” 

The reply to this, was a rather heavy vinaigrette being flung at Claude’s 
head, and which narrowly missed him. 

"ISow let me beg of you,” added Duval, “not to give way to your 
odious temper in this manner. If you are not quick in handing to me the 
articles I require, together with your purse, I shall be under the necessity of 

taking them.” , 

“ Wretch, do you know who lam?’ 

“ No—but I can guess.” 

“ Who, then, monster, am I ?” 

“Some kitchen wench, in the disguise of a princess, I suppose.” 

The ra°-e of tier Royal Highness at this was so great, that she took the watch 
from under the seat of the coach, and flung it at Claude, and so she continued 
with the other articles he required, pelting him with them, one by one, to 
his ^reat amusement; but the rings ^ould not come off her fat, swollen 
finders, and the ear-rings she did not attempt to remove from her ears. 

Among other things, though, she had thrown him a well-filled purse, 
and a pocke:-book ; so that Duval was inclined to forego the rings and the 
ear-rings. 

He was mightily amused, too, at the manner in which she had taken the attack 
upon her property. 


CHAPTER CCCXX. 

THE HIGHWAYMEN ARE IN GREAT DANGER } Bl T T SAVE THEMSELVES BY 

BOLDNESS. 

Jack and Dick hearing the racket of the things being flung at Claude Duval, 
could not, for the life of them, make out what was being done, and Jack called 
out, at last— 

“Claude, what is amiss?” . 

' “ Oh, nothing/’ said Claude. “ Her Royal Highness is quite delighted to 

have lallen into such good company.” 

« Mo—I am not!” screamed the princess. 

“But I.say you are.” 

“ But I am not 1” 

t( Oh, then, if you are not, I shall make you come out of the coach at oace, 
and kiss all -my comrades, amounting to twenty-six men. Some of them have 

not been shaved for a week; but that don’t matter.” 

“Oh, will nobody come and save me from this wretch ? I will take care that 
all the police go after you to-morrow, and you will be hanged; for^ my father 
says that everybody ought to be hanged who takes anything that don t belong to 

them.” . , » ... 

“ Your lather is a king/’ said Claude Duval; “ but that does not prevent him 

from being an idiot, with strong passions and little mind, aod so, as a natura 

result, vindicri ve and blood-thirsty.” 

*■ Take that!” 
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! The only thing the princess had left to throw at Claude, was one of t^e 
cushions of the coach, and that she flung at him with such a vengeance, that it 
went right over the hedge. 

Duval laughed. 

u I assure you,” he said; “ that I have not been so amused for a very long 
time. Can you dance ?” 

“ What is that to you, wretch ?” 

“Not a great deal. But as I feel disposed for a minuet, and as my friend. 
Sixteen-string Jack, can whistle ihe tune to perfection, I will trouble you, as I 
know you are disengaged, to favour me with your hand for a measure/' 
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<c I will die first 

“Oh, no—you will not. I will take care that not only shall you not die, but 
that no harm comes to you. You are too amusing for that, by a great deal. 
Now, miss, pray alight, if you please/ 9 

“ I won t !*’ 

“Very good. Then I must help you to do so.” „ . 

“ Murder—murder! You shan’t! Murder!” 

Although Claude ‘DuVal handed the princess out of the coach in the 
gentlest manner in the world, she made such a racket, that Dick came up, and 
said— 

“ Hilloa, Claude! Can’t you let the girl alone ? 9 

“ Take that,” said the princess, dealing Dick such a box on the ears that his 
eves flashed fire again. 

Thank you humbly,” said Dick. “It serves me iight-for interfering. I 
might have expected it.” 

“Jack/' called out Claude, “ come and whistle us a minuet tone, old fellow, 
will you r” 

\ “Allow me,” said Dick ; and in an excellent manner he commenced the tune, 
and Claude Duval, with much grace, began the dance. He took good care that 
he would not let go the hand of the princess, or, no doubt, she would have ran 
off; but he made her go through the figure of the dance, whether she would ur 
not. To be sure, every now and then she gave him a cuff on theside of his' 
head, or a blow over the shoulder ; but he did not care a straw for such little 
pains, and, finally, he bestowed upon her lips a hearty kiss, as he said, in a 
laughing tone— 

•* You will not say that Claude Duval either lost his temper, or said or did a 
rude thing to-night, so far as you are concerned/* 

“Oh, then, you are Clajude Duval, the highwayman, that is so much talked 
about?” said the princess, in a milder tone. 

“ I am.” 


“Did you stop the Duchess of Kingstown in the Edgeware-road, once?” 

“ I did/* - 

“ Well, then, I can tell you that she went out on purpose to be stopped by 
you; and she said you were the handsomest man, and the politest, she had seen 

*or a long time,” . 

‘‘ I am very much beholden to the duchess/* said Claude Duval,'“and if I 
could only induce you to think the same I should be perfectly content/* 

“ Oh, go along.** 

Claude laughed, and as he handed the princess into the carriage he kissed her 
again, vOiich she seemed as if she had not noticed, for she did not make the 
slightest opposition or the least remark about it. 

“ Now/* said Claude, “if there be anything among the articles you desire to 
have returned that you set any particular store by, only say so and it shall be at 
once returned to you.” 

k No, there is nothing/* 

“ Then I have the honour of bidding you good evening, and of hoping that 
this little meeting has been productive, after all, of more amusement than 
alarm.** 

“I cm not alarmed now, and—and I shall not say anything about it, so you 
will not be hanged. * 


“I am infinitelv obliged. 


< • > 


Claude kissed her again, and then she added, in a low tone— 

“You had better write to me if you get. into prison, and they are going to 
hang you. I will do what I can to save you. You might be rude and you ate 
not, which I feel grateful for.” 

Claude bowed, and closed the carriage-door. Then calling to the coachman, 
he said— 

“ Y^ou can go on now, the princess is ready/* 
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“ Eh ? The Lord deliver us !” cried the coachman. 

>; 44 Go on, I say.” 

“ Our Father which art in— 

Claude fired a pistol just past the ear of the coachman, and that so startled 
him that he set his pair of horses that were still in the carriage to a trot, and 
then to a gollop, and the royal carriage was soon completely out of sight of 
Claude Duval and his two fiiends. , 

It was then that Claude burst into a prolonged fit of laughter, and when he 
could speak at all, he said— 

** They are all alike—all alike—princesses or dairy maids—they are all 
alike!” 

“ What do you mean, Claude V* said Dick. 

, 44 Why, just this, that a little flattery—a kiss or two—a good figure, and a not 

so bad face, will do anything with any woman. The princess began with rage, 
and ended by almost devotion.” 

“ You must not fancv that all are alike, though, Claude,” said Jack 10 This 
female whom you just let go is probably rather more of an animal in her thoughts 
and feelings than many.” 

'* Well, it may be so.” 

After all, what Claude Duval had gained by this adventure was very insig¬ 
nificant, considering the time that it had taken up ; but it had had, at all events, 
the effect of withdrawing his thoughts from more painful subjects of contem¬ 
plation, and that was much. 

'They all three went down the lane, now, back to the high road, and shaped 
their course towards Ealing. 

Claude spoke hastily as though some painful thoughts had come across him 
that he was desirous of driving away, and he said, addressing his two com¬ 
panions— 

“ Let us make one of our old compacts, that is to say, let us agree to stop 
and rob the next six passengers, or vehicles, or horsemen, be they which they 
may, that pass along this road. Will you do so?” 

" Willingly,” said Dick. 

44 And you, Jack ?'* 

4 ‘ Fra agreeable,” said Jack, 4t and after that I should advise that we go to 
the Old Hats Inn and put up tor a little time.” ! 

” Agreed.” 

This was an old kind of agreement which the three had frequently made 
together, and which had at times been productive of a good deal of amusement 
if it had failed in the production of all its pecuniary results which they had 
looked to and hoped to derive from it. 

44 When they agreeJ, though, to this sort of thing, they did not exactly anti¬ 
cipate that the first object on the road that they, in accordance with that agree¬ 
ment, were bound to stop would be a mail-coach full of passengers, and well 
guarded by a man with a blunderbuss on the roof. 

Such, however, was the fact. 

J;*ck first heard the low reverberation of the wheels, and the steady tramp 
of the four horses, and turning to Claude and Dick, he said— 

u I don't mean to say that we shall do so, bnt it is just possible that we may 
catch a tartar here, don't you think ? It's a mail-coach.” 

Never mind,” said Dick, ** they will pull up, and then it's all plain sailing 
enough. If they wanted to avoid such as we are, they ought to drive slap on 
at as <rood a pace as possible, and then we should find it no joke to stop 
them.” ► ' 


44 They always do stop, though.” 

4 * Yes, the surprise of the moment makes them do so, and then they feel how 
hazardous it would be to g~> on again with a p stol b diet or two about their 
ears,” 

Tne mail-coach now. came on at great speed, dashing a ong the road, and its 
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lights flashing amid the tress an.l hedges, while the sjkriet coat of the guard 
was plainly visible. „ 

“ Shall we, or shall we not?” si:d Jac-. 

“ Yes,” said Claude. 

“ Yes,” said Dick. 

' Jack said no more, but prepared himself for action. A few moments sufficed 
lor them to arrange what thev should do. To Jac* it fell t > keen at the horses* 
heads, and hold the coachman in checK—to Dick the task was assigned of holding 
the passengers generally, and the guard, in a kind of surveillance, while Claude 
Duval was to request the ladies and gentlemen who were inside the vehicle to 
give up their property of portable value. 

The pace of the coach was rather grea f , so Claude Duval adopted a course 
to stop it. and called out, just as it was about to pass them at a swinging pace— 

A passenger! Hilloa 1 a passenger 1” 

Ay, sir, yes !’’ shoute 1 the coachman. “ Wo-a! That’s it.” 

The mail was stopped. . 

On the moment, then. Jack and Dick dashed forward, and the former, holding, 
a pistol to the head of the coachman, cried out— 

“ Stir band or foot, and you are a dead man.” 

“ D-n !” cried the guard. x 

“Hilloa, you fellow with the blunderbuss there, you had better try to eat it 
than present it at us. We won t be trifled vvi’h !*’ 

“Fire away !” said the guard, as he seized his blunderbuss. “ I’m not going 
to be frightened, at all events, out of doing my dutv. Fire awav, if you mean to 
do it. 5 ’ 

#i No,’’ said Dick, “ I don’t want bloodshed, if it can be avoided.” 

“ I ain’t so particular,” said the guard, as he drew the trigger of the blunder¬ 
buss, and discharged the whole contents right at Dick Turpin. 

That’s enough to blow him to atoms, horse and all,” said one of the out¬ 
side passengers. 

" Iiather," said the guard. 

The report was terrific of the blunderbuss, and it created a comp’ete cloud of 
smoke ; but to the surprise of everybody when the smoke cleared away, there was 
Dick Turpin in exactly the same position he had before occupied, and he said 
in a cahn tone of voice— 

“ If I were an angrv man now, I should shoot you ; but as you are a bold 
fellow I won’t. Only don’t be coming a second dose of that infernal machine 
this way, as it might hurt someone by accident.” 

‘‘The devil l” said the guard. 

4t Well, 1 expected that,” said a woman w T ho sat on the top of ihe coach, “ for 
you were paying so much attention to the young iass by me, when you loaded 
your blunderbuss, that you quite forgot you put nothing but powder in it.” 

“ How do vou know my goud woman, 5 ’ sa 5 d a pas-enger, “ that he put nothing 
but powder in it ? For a lady, vou seem to be a wonderful jaJge of fire-arms.' 

“ I am a soldier's w ife, 5 * she replied. 

“ Oh,” said the guard, “ then that accounts for your knowing all about it. But. 
I cnly wish you had tol'd me, ma'am, at the time.” 

“ You were otherwise employed.” 

“ Oh, well, perhaps 1 was; but yet 1 would have blown that fellow, horse and 
all to the devil.” 

By the time this little confabulation had got to the point to which we 
have brought it, Claude Duval had reached the side of the coach, and placing the 
barrel of a pistol upon the ledge of the window, he said— 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, you need not be at all alarmed, as I shall not blow 
any one’s brains cut, unless they are provokingly slow in handing me their 
property. 5 

A geneial scream from three ladies inside the coach followed this not over- 
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pleasant command from Claude Duval. There were a few half-3uppressed oaths 
from a gentleman^ after which a voice said— 

“ Who are you ?” 

“ Can you ask, sir V 9 said Claude. “ Really, if you had only half a grain 
of sense, you might know who I was by my mode of address to you.” 

** Don’t aggravate him,” said an old lady. 

“Oh, ma,” said a young one, “ I do think I shall faint right away.” 

“ Let roe beg you will not,” said Claude, in a soft, low voice. “ If you feel, 
however, a little faint, pray come out into the open air. It will revive you.” 

“Certainly not,” said the old lady. “ I don’t want my daughter to get out 
of the coach because a highwayman asks her to do so.” 

“ Money—watches—rings—pocket-books, and brooches !” said Claude Duval, 
as he rapped the barrel of the pistol against the ledge of the window. 

“ Oh, don’t—don’t,” said the young lady. “I will not put up with this.'’ 

*• What is the matter V 9 said Claude. 

“ He is trying to hide himself among ohr feet,” she replied. 


i 


t 


CHAPTER CCCXXI. 

CLAUDE AND HIS FRIENDS MEET WITH AN ADVENTURE AT A FUNERAL. 

♦ 

“Muhder!” said a voice; “do you want to sacrifice my life ? Oh, have 
merev upon me!” 

“ Who is he ?’ said Claude. 

“ A young gentleman, Mr. Highwayman, if you please,” said a Jady’s voice. 
“He has annoyed all the lady passengers of this coach, and now he is actually 
trying to hide from you under their—Hera l —1 mean, about their feet.” 

“ I’ll have him out,” said Claude. 

Opening the coach door, Claude pot his hand in, saying— 

“Let me only get hold of him. Oh, this is his leg,T do think. Come, sir- 
come out, if you please.” 

“Help!—Lire!—Murder !” screamed a voice, as Claude dragged a rather 
diminutive specimen of humanity bv the leg right out into the road. 

“Pho!—plio !—pho ! sir,” said Duval “I don’t see what you need make 
such an uproar about. I am ooly showing vou to an outside place, that 
is all.” 

" Oh—oli! Fire-fire !” 

“ Be quiet, sir. Who are you ?” 

“ Margetts is my humble name, sir, I assure you. I am a professional man, 
too.” 

M What profession said Claude. 

“ He is a lawyer’s clerk, Mr. H.,” said anothei lady from the coach. 

“Oh, is he? But what makes you call me Mr. H. t malam V* 

** l thought that more polite, sir, than calling you Mr. Highwayman.” 

Claude could not help laughing at this odd way of showing him respect and 
politeness; and then turning to the lawyer’s clerk, he said— 

“Now, sir, l shall troub.e you to remain-exactly where you are till I come 
back to you.” 

“ Yes—oh, dear, yes V 

That learned individual was lying on his back in the road ; and there, with a 
wholesome dread of what the vengeance of Duval might be inclined to inflict 
upon him if he stirred, ,he remained gazing upwards at the night sky, and fully 
expecting that the dreadful adventure would be sure to terminate in his melan* 
choly decease. 

Claud? was at the coach door again in a moment; and then he found that 
j the passengers were prepared to hand to him their valuables. 
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Duval never instituted any very scrutinising search to find whether they gave 
him all or not. He was satisfied that he got something worth his while; so 
he just took what was handed to him. 

The young lady was crying, and Claude heard her. 

“What is the matter, my dear?” he said, “ Don't be frightened, I beg of 
you. There is no danger. 5 ' . 1 [ 

“ -It’s my little watch, sir,’ 5 she said. “ My pa, who is now no more, gave 
it to me, 1 don’t like to part with it. 5 ' 

<f Keep it, by all means.” 

“ But you have got it. 5 ’ 

“Have I ? Why didn’t yoi keep it? Stop, though; if I have it; I will 
soon find it,” 

Claude hastily dived his hand in his pocket to look for the young lady’s 
watch; and at the moment that he did so, he heard Dick Turpin 4 call 
out— 

“ Warehawk !” 

“Ah, what is amiss?” said Claude, 

Turpin was by his side in a moment. 

“Duval,”'he whispered, “ there is a troop Gf light cavalry coming down the 
road. I heard the tramp of the horses* feet, and rode on a little, and met a 
man w T ho told me that the Princess Sophia had been robbed, and they were sent 
from Bayswater barracks to apprehend three highwaymen who were upon the' 
road, and of whom he begged me to bevare. 1 thanked him, and came back no 
quicker than I could to tell you.” 

“ Does Jack know ?” 

“Yes, I have warned him.” 

“ We must be off at once, then. But wait only a moment. I am looking 
for something.” 

“Look afterwards, Claude.” * 

“No—nc. Only a moment.” 

“All’s right, Duval. We won’t go without you, you may depend ; but,still, 
for your own sake as well as for ours, let me tell you that there Is no time to 
lose.” * i 

“I know it. Mi, here it is,” 

, “ What is it ?” . ^ j 

“ A little watch. My dear, here is your watch. I have great pleasure in 
returning it to you.” 

“ Oh, thank you—thank you, sir. Will you take this little brooch as a gifc 
from me for your kindness ?” 

“ Certainly I will, and wear it, too.” 

“And take that as a giftirom me,” said the guard of the coach, as he snapped 
his blunderbuss again at Claude ; but this time ic didn’t go off at all. 

“ D—n it,” he said. " What is the matter with this confounded wretch of a 
blunderbuss ?” 

“Ah,” sa’d the soldier’s wife, “you are a nice boy for a row, you are. I 
watched you well, and this time you put in no priming, though you did the 
loading part of the affair right enough.” 

‘Tra an ass,” said the guard, 

“ That’s true,” said the soldier’s wife. 

“ What is all that about ?” said Turpin. “ I thought I heard the click of a / 
gun-lock.” • - i 

“It’s nothing, sir,”said the guard. “ I was only looking at my blunderbuss, 
that’s all, and feeling quite happy that when I fired it at you there was nothing [ 
but powder in it.” 

“You may congratulate yourself upon that fact,” said Dick. “Are you 
ready now, Claude V* 

“ Quiie.” 

“ Off, then. Jack—Jack 
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“ Here you are,” cried Jack, as he rode up to them. 

“ Away 1—away ! We don’t want a bout with the soldiers, if we can 
help it.” 

“ By Jove, I hear them,” said Claude. 

They all three set off at full gallop, and as they had certainly the start of 
the troop of light cavalry that had been despatched with such expedition 
to lay hold of them, they did not at all despair of distancing them. 

A very few minutes, indeed, brought Claude and his friends to Hanwell, 
through which village they dashed at speed, and then Jack called out — 

“ Listen, Claude. Your ears are younger than mine. Do you hear anything 
of these fellows ?” 

“ No, Jack.” 

'‘Let's stop a moment,” said Dick Turpin. “It is as well to know what 
we are about ; and, for all we know, they may not be upon our track 
at all.” 

Upon this, they all three drew up, and for the space of about a minute, any 
one who could have seen them might hare supposed them to be three statues 
of men o‘n horseback, so perfectly still were both horses and riders during that 
space of time. 

“ Nothing,” said Claude. 

“ Hark!” said Dick. “ Don’t say that.” 

“Ah, no—-I don’t say it now. I hear the clank of military accoutrements. 
Something is amiss.” 

“ They are upon this road ; but coming on with great caution. It seems to 
me that they have divided their force, and, in all probability, they are now in 
twos and ihrees, scouring the country all about this place.” 

“That is it. On—on 1” 

“Leu us leave, ihe high-road,” said Jack. “About half-a-mile further on 
there is a little turning that leads on to the banks of the Brent river. We can 
jump it at that part, if it is not swollen'by rains, and if it be, there will be no 
difficulty in swimming the horses across it. VVhen we are on the other side 
we can get across the fields to some other road, and so baffle our pursuers.” 

“Granted. That we can/’ said Dick, “ provided we cross the Brent, which 
is not so easy sometimes as it looks. But come on, we can but try.” 

They now trotted on, but by no means put their cattle to their utmost speed, 
for they wanted to reserve their power as much as possible ; and as it was 
evident to them the soldiery were not attempting a vigorous pursuit, but were 
rather attempting to enclose them in a circle of scouts, they did not see any 
necessity for dis'ressing themselves by hard galloping. 

They scon reached the spot which Jack had mentioned as being pretty close 
to the bank of the Brent; but the sight of the little muddy river showed that- 
it was much more swollen than they had thought it was likely to be. 

Their experienced eyes told them in a moment that to attempt to jump it 
would be madness. 

“ It cannot be done with a leap,” said Turpin. “ The effect of such an attempt 
would only be to come with such force into the vvater a few feet from the op¬ 
posite bank that, in all probability, the horse would stick in the mud, and not 
be able to extricate himself.” 

“ Shall we try ir a little higher up?” said Jack. 

“ If you like.” 

They pursued the bank of the little stream now for some distance; but just 
as they were about to make up their minds that if they were to cross it at all it 
must be by swimming the horses over, they heard the sudden clank cf the , 
military accoubements very c ose at hand indeed, and a loud voice called 
out— 

“Halt r 

“By Jove, they have stolen a march upon us,” said Jack. 

“Fire !” said the voice a^ain. 
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They all three imraed ateiv stooped ia their saddles till their heads were level 
wi'h their horses’ manes, and a rattlidischarge of three or four carbines 
immediately ensued. 

‘ All's right/’ cried Claude. Cf Nobody hit ?” 

“ All’s right/' cheerfully answered Dick and Jack; and then Claude dashed 
at once into the water. 

The others followed him at the moment, and they all three swam over the 
Brent, and landed on the other side just as the soldiers, who were three in 
numbef. and under the command of a corporal, reached the bank which they had 

left. 

Fire D' said the corporal again. 

“ It’s our turn next/’ said Ciaude. 

Simultaneously with the ringing discharge of the soldiers’ carbines, Claude 
and his friends each fired a holster-pistol at their foes; and then, without wait¬ 
ing to see if they had done any damage or no, but quite satisfied with the fact 
that they were unhurt, they turned, and sped across the fields at a great pace, 
leaping a ditch and a couple of hedges that they came to in good style. 

At the pace they were going at, it was not possible to ' hold anything like 
an animated conversation, and they each thought that they had nothing to do but 
to keep on at such speed and they would soon distance the soldiers, if, indeed, 
they were upon their track at all. 

The best seeming calculation concerning the afrahs of man is. however, at 
the raerev of some little cross accident, which mav scatter all the results to the 
winds ; and now It so happened that Ciaude Duval and his friends were the 
prey uf one of those little accidental circumstances which alter the whole condi¬ 
tion of affairs, and necessitate a totally contrary course of action to that which 
they thought of pursuing. 

Jack’s horse stepped into a hole in the ground and fell, throwing him partly 
over its shoulder, and then rolling on to him. - The horse struggled to its feet 
again, and stood still, trembling; but Jack lay apparently dead, or insensible, 
upon the green turf. 

C'aude, who was a litt’e in advance of Dick, did not see the accident ; but 
Turpin did, and he called out—• 

*’ Duval—Duval !** 

fi Yes ?” said Claude, looking round, at the same time that he slackened hi3 
“ What is it?” 

“ Jack is gone I” ' 

“ Good God !” 

The impression of Claude Duval at that moment was, that Jack was shot; 
but then he recollected that he had heard no more firing; so he at once guessed 
tlie true stale of alfairs to be that his horse had fallen. 

“ It’s the horse has done it,” he said. 

“ Yes—yes. Poor Jack !” 

Claude was soon at the spot, and' hastily dismounting, and holding the bridle 
of his horse on his arm, he said— 

“ Jack—Jack ! speak to me : are you hurt ?” 

“ Where am L now ?” said Jack, faintly. 

“Re is not killed, at all events/' said Dick. Si We must get him into the 
saddle again,” 

“ Surely, yes/ sAd Claude. “Hold my horse, Dick, while I do the best I 
can for him. 

Dick Turpin held the horse, and Claude Duval lifted Jack from th? 

ground. 

ts Cone, Jack,” he said, “how do you feel now?” 

What is it?" said Jack. 

It was quite evident from the fall that his faculties were ralher in a state oi 

confusion. -• - 


pace. 
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THE FOUR FRIENDS WATCHING THEIlt PURSUERS FROM THE HILL, 


“ Why. don’t you recollect, Jack? We are running off from the soldiers, 
iRouse y°ursell up, if you can.’* 

4C J ^ g^j(J Jsck 

With this exclamation, he fell across Claude's arm like a dead weight, and it 
was evident that he had fainted. . Claude Was ratker in a state of consternation 
to know what to be at. 
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CHAPTER CCCXXII. 

THB MtSfEEV OF VtfE RUINED MILL IN THE HAUNTED MEADOW. 

< » 

“ Put him on the horse,” cried Dick. “You may depend he will be able to 
ride, and his brains will soon get clear again.” 

“But he has fainted, * cried Claude. 

‘ “ You don’t mean that V 9 

I “ Indeed, but I do, though ; and it strikes me that we are in a pretty con- 
i- siderable mess, now, Dick.” 

“We are, indeed. What the deuce is to be done ?” 

“ Anything but desert Jack.” 

“ Certainly. That I never thought of for a moment, I assure you \ but it is 
none the less an awkward accident on that account.” 

“ True-true, Dick. We mast get to some p’ace of shelter, and there wait 
till Jack has recovered. I hope that he is only shaken a little by the fall; but 
I fear that he is worse hurt than that. Do you know where we are ?” 

“ Not very well. The fact is, Claude, this is not a part of the country 
that I have been much in, and the fields puzsle me, rather, and it is dark, 
too.” 

“ Well, then, Dick, all we can do is to go right on. I wil£ask shelter and 
help for him at the first farm-house we come to/ 9 
£, “ We can do nothing better, I suppose.” 

It was not a very easy matter to find a mode of carrying Jack, but at last 
they hit upon one which the docility of the horses only enabled them to carry 
out. 

They placed Jack, insensible as he Was, upon the saddle of his own horse, and 
then they rode one on each side of him and held him op, so that they went all 
three abreast, and at rather a slow pace, over the large meadow in which they 
were. 

Both Claude and Dick listened with painful interest for any sound that might 
be indicative of the proximity of their pursuers, but tbercwas none, and 
certainly, under the circumstances in which they were placed, that was an 
immense relief. 

“If those fellows with their carbines were only at our backs now r ” said Dick* 
“ they would not find it very difficult to make an end of our career.” 

“ Indeed they would not, Dick. I fancy that just now we are about as help- 
| less as we can very well be.” 

“We are, indeed.” 

Probably it was the jolting of the horse and the current of cold air that came 
across his face which had the effect of partially reviving Jack from the state of 
stupor iofcb which he had fallen, but he suddenly heaved a deep sigh. 

“ Ah, Jack/ 9 said Claude,, “ you are coming round again. How are yo'u*. 
now, old friend Y 9 

“ Swiih the stream,** muttered Jack. “ There—there—fly—fire!” 

<e What do you say ?” 

“Now—now, off again!” 

“ He is raving,” said Dick. 

“'You may depend, then, the fall has given him a top on the head,” said 
Claude, “ for he has not spoken anything very, rational since it took place. I’m 
afraid he is more hurt than is imagined.” 

Jack’did not speak again for some few minutes, and then he said, in a-faint 
voice— 

tc Claude, where are we now ?’’ 

There was something in the tone of his voice, now, which led Duval to think 
that his senses had really come back to him, and he replied— 
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“ Why, Jack, we are in the fields. Do you recollect what happened to you 
awhile ago ?' 

“Ph, yes, I do now. The horse fell. ,> 

“ All's light; you will do now. Jack. Well, are you hurt much? Can you 
feel any particular pain V* 

“No—no, I—I am only shaken,I think. Bat I hardly know yet. Where 
are the soldiers?” 

“Far enough off, I hope, by this time. Do you think you could ride without 
help, Jack, now V* 

Even as he spoke to him, Claude felt that Jack swayed heavily against his 
arm, and as be did not reply it was pretty clear that he had lapsed again into 
insensibility, which was indeed the case. 

“ Poor fellow” said Claude, “ it’s of no use to plague him. He has gone 
off 'again .” 

“He must be seriously injured,” said Dick. “But just look ahead, Claude, 
and tell me what you,make of that black-looking object against the sky ?” 

“It’s some building, I suppose.’ 1 

‘“Yes, but it is in an odd place rather, in the middle of the field. Surely it 
can!t be a homestead ; and yet I don’t know what else it ought to be.*’ 

“It's too high, and looks more like a tower than a house,” said Claude. “It 
puzzles me,, and that's a fact.” 

“ Let us get towards it. We can go as cautiously as we like. I never saw so 
odd a building in the meadows before.” 

They .now kept the dark-looking object well in view, and went rather carefally 
in the direction of it. After a little, Claude said, rapidly— 

“ Why, it’s a mill!” 

' “A mill?” said Dick. 

“Yes, to be sure. Look closely at it and you will see that it is. It is some 
old windmill, without a doubt.” 

“ It is,” said Dick. <c The idea, now, that so familiar an object as that should 
nqt be at once recognised. Of course, it is a dilapidated mill. It is without 
' arms, and that was what made it fail to suggest the idea to us/ 

“ No doubt; but it’s a pity Jack is not so far recovered that he might give us 
Some information about it, for, without doubt, intimate as he is with all the 
suburbs,of London, he would be able to tell us something concerning it.” 

Call to him,” said Dick. “ Who knows but he may be able to speak to us 
,-again? .and he is so used to your voice, that if he will reply at all it would be to 
such familiar tones.” 

“ Jack! Jack !” said Claude. ** Can you answer me, old friend ?” 

Jack made no reply. 

* “ N-o, poor fellow, he can’t.” 

u Very well^ then let us get to the mill. It will afford us shelter, and him 
xe$t. What's that V* 

A low muttering sonnd in the sky attracted their attention; and after con¬ 
tinuing for a few moments, it broke into a thunder clap, and the very air 1 
seemed stilled and sultrv. * v ' 

m _ 

u A storm is brewing,” said Dick. 

“ Not a doubt of it. Ah !” 

A flash-of lightning so bewilderingly vivid at that moment lit up the scene, 
that Claude and Dick were glad to close their eves, and the horses reared with 
fright, and began to plunge so, that it was with the greatest difficulty Dick and 
Claude together could hold up Jack in his saddle. 

While that brilliant flash of light had 1 lasted, though, they had had a capital J> 
view of the old mill and the surrounding country beneath its vivid powers. 

Jack appeared now, by the lightning and the thunder, to ba more thoroughly 
recovered than he had been, and cried out in a strange voice— 

“ The storm rages ! the stotan rages J Death will be the doom of all!” 
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tfl Peace, Jack, peace/’ said Claude, “ there is no danger now. Be calm, I 
beg of you/* 

Calm l” said Jack. u Ob, yes, I am very calm, indeed. I am so calm l 
When people are in the grave they must needs be calm, surely." 

“ He raves again,” said Dick. 

Another flash of lightning now lit up the scene. It was certainly not quite so» 
vivid as had been the former one, but still it was of the same blue and forked 
character, and dazzled the eyes of the three highwaymen, although it did not 
have the effect of startling the horses quite so much as the former flash baefc 
done. 

“ Let us get to the mill,” sail Dick. " Better there than out here, exposed* 
to the storm. Hark ! That is indeed terribly like what we may call thunder.” 

“ It is awful!” said Claude. 

The clap of thunder that had, at the interval of about sixteen seconds only, 
followed the last flash of lightning, was truly grand. It commenced with 
noise such as one might suppose would be made by the simultaneous discharge 
of a hundred pieces of heavy cannon, and the reverberations of the sound appeared' 
really as though they would never cease. 

By the time, however, that the last distant mutterings of the clap of thunder 
were dying away in the far-off horizon, the party had reached the old mill, aod' 
they now saw sufficient of it, even by the inefficient light that there was, to 
enable them to come to the conclusion that it was quite a ruin, and had been- 
long since deserted, so far as any useful purpose was concerned. 

“ This is a miserable looking place,” said Dick. “ It looks as though such 
storm as that which has just begun would scatter it to fragments.” 

“ No doubt, Dick/* said Claude, “ it has weathered many such, though, and* 
will weather many more.* Hold Jack, while I dismount, if you please, Dick.” 

“I am better,” said Jack, faintly. 

** That’s right. Can you sit without help?” 

“ I fear not.” > 

Dick supported him, while Claude Duval dismounted, and then he helped 
him to the ground, but Jack was still too ill to stand without assistance, 
and Claude and Dick saw that any attempt to make him proceed at that time 
would be perfectly futile, and would most likely have the effect of forcing them 
in a short time to put up at some place much more inconvenient than the one 
they were now at. 

After a brief consultation, they resolved upon entering the deserted mill; but 
they first of all looked out for some shelter for the horses, for a heavy drop or 
two of rain had fallen, and they fully expected that the storm would end in a. 
fearful shower of hail or rain. 

After some seeking, they found at a little distance from the old mill a shed,, 
the roof of which was still in a tolerable state of preservation, and to that 
they led the three horses. After entering the hut, they found that there was a 
quantity of litter on the floor of it, consisting of straw, hay, dry leaves, and so¬ 
on, so that it afforded every facility for keeping the horses comfortable for a short 
time, at all events. 

The great object was to litter them in such a manner that if the storm should* 
increase in violence so as to frighten them it might not have the effect of enabling 
them to escape ; and this, with some trouble, Claude thought he had accomplished; 
pretty well. 

The result will show that in that expectation he was disappointed. 

They had left w Jack partially supported against the doorway of the old mill, 
but when they came back to him they found that he had sunk to the ground., 
and when they moved him he groaned heavily. 

“Jack,” said Claude, “ I am quite convinced that you are hurt, and that it 
is something more than a shake that you have had from the fall off your horse.” 

“ I fear so, too,” he said. 

“ Are you in any pain 
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“ Yes, great pain in my side. I fancy I have broke a rib or two.” 

u Not a doubt of it,” said Dick, “ and it is the pain that the broken ends of 
the bone give you when yon are moved, Jack, that indaces the faint feeling that 
has several times come over700.” 

44 1 don’t think 1 have absolutely fainted,” said Jack, u for when I felt quite 
incapable of speech or movement I still had a kind of idea of what was going 
on” 

44 There is no help for it. Jack/ 1 said Claude, 44 you must have rest.” 

44 What place is this ?” 

44 Why, it is an old, ruined, broken-down mill.” 

44 A mill ?” 

“ Yes, Jack,” 

i4 Is there a tall tree close to it, with a dead branch at the top of it ?” 

| 1 44 There is a tall tree; but it is too dark to see the top of it, though the dead 
! branch may be there for all we know to the contrary. Do you know this place. 
Jack?” 

*' I do. It is called the haunted meadow, and the old mill is supposed to 
be the resort of supernatural beings. No one will venture near it at night, and 
particularly during the prevalence of any storm ; it is said to be haunted by the 
most horrible forms belonging to another world.” 

44 Well,” said Claude, laughing, 44 we have seen nothing in the shape of life, 
either of this world or another, except ourselves, yet. Jack.” 

“But you may.” 

Claude gave Dick a slight nudge with his elbow, as though he would have 
said— 

44 Do you hear how his old superstitious feelings cling to poor Jack ?” 

“Ah,” said Dick. “But you don’t mean to say, Jack, that you can believe 
in such stuff ?” 

44 1 don’t know,” said Jack. 

Another flash of lightning now lit upon the old mill and the whole surround’ 
ing landscape with surpassing brilliancy, and this time the electric fluid appeared 
j to spread itself out and to linger in the air, so that those who were by the 
entrance to the old mill could see quite clear for a short space of time the 
building and every object around it as plainly as if the sun of a summer’s day 
had been shining. 

44 This is terrible,” said Jack. 44 Why, there is a stream here. You did not tell 
me, Claude, that there was a stream here.” 

Duval was about to reply to him, but what he would have said was completely 
drowned in the clap of thunder that followed that vivid and beautiful lightning 
flash. 


CHAPTER CCCXXI1I. 

THE SPECTRE FUNERAL TAKES PLACE IN THE OLD MILL. 

Poor Jack was evidently very much put out of his way at the idea of being 
in the haqpted mill during the continuance of a storm, and without waiting to 
1 bear what bis friends would say, he spoke as soon as the reverberations of the 
thunder had sufficiently subsided so that his voice could be heard. 

“ Let us leave this place at once,” he said ; 44 oh, let us leave this place, I 
implore you both.” 

“We cannot. Jack.” 

“Why not ? I am better—indeed, I am. Let me suffer what I may, I shall 
be content, so that 1 ride away from this place.” 

There wa3 now a strange rushing noise in the air, and several very large hail¬ 
stones fell upon the highwaymen. 

“ Here it comes,” said Dick. 
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“ Yes, and we shall catch the worst of the storm if we-don’t get some shelter/’ 
said Claude. “ Come, Jack, ietmae help you to get unde rcover. I beg that 
you will make no objection, but that for our sakes, as .well as for your own, vou 
|| will avail yourself of the shelter of the mill,” 

;| Jack said nothing. The appeal that. Claude had made to him was one that 
j he could not very well resist, notwithstanding his great and shuddering 
disinclination to enter a place that had so evil a reputation as that haunted 
mill. ' - 

_ m ^ *■ 

It is no new thing to the reader, though, to find that poor Jack is infected 

by superstitious fears. The peculiar incidents of his .career had given rise to 
| the feeling, and he could not shake it off, do wbat he would. 

It is a strange thing with regard to superstitious feelings auch as those that 
beset poor Jack, that no experience will ever suffice to rid any one of them. It 
wifi be found that in no one instance has this fear been .at all resisted by the 
result of any combination of circumstances; bu.t still, wben,a new combination 
arises, the fears still remain. ’ ’< 

Of course, if one proof in the shape of an absolute event could ever be brought 
forward, one would not wonder at the; feeling of superstition gathering strength; 
but when that is impossible, it does seem strange that experience does not 
dissipate it. 

Claude led Jack into the mill. 

“ How cold it is/’ said Duval- 

“Yes,” said Dick; “and the place smells as damp as the very grave. T 
fancy it has been a pretty considerable time since there r was ever a fire in this 
building.” 

“ Well, it shan't be much longer then,” said Claud^ “ for I will try if I can't 
light one somehow.” . ' 

'* No— no,” said Jack. “Oh, don’t!” 

“ But you will be as comfortable again, Jack.” 

“ Oh, never mind me.” ' . 

“ But it is you that we do mind. You are hurt, and it’s you and your com¬ 
forts that we must attend to now; so don’t say another word abput it-r-a fire 
we will have. ? You have some phosphorus matches aboyityou^ Jack, now, have 

■'you not P” o r ■ r .. : / 

“ No. That is, I think not.” 

“ Stuff; you mean yes. That is, you/think .youhayew” 

“ Perhaps I have.” 

“ Jack—Jack, produce the matches.” 

Jack did so with a deep sigh, for, he thought that the lighting a fire in the 
•old mill argued the fact, that his two friends thought of making some stay in it, 
which he was most decidedly adverse to. 

“Now, then,” said Dick,* “you collect what dry rubbish you can, Claude, 
and I will light a wax candle, and we will soon see what sort of a place we 
are in.” 

The bit of candle that Dick Turpin produced was soon lit, and after sheltering 
it from any adverse blast of wind with his band for a few moments, until the 
dame had gathered strength, he held it up, and let its little rays illumine the 
old mill as well as possible. 

They ah three looked about them now with considerable curiosity, and even 
Jack appeared to forget some of his fears in the interest that the old. place 
excited in him. 

it was well worth the looking at, was'the lower portion of that ancient 
structure. 

The area of bhe inside of the mill was much larger than it appeared possible j 
to be, looking at the building from.the outside, and at one time it .-was evident 1 
that it ban been fitted up with.a much greater regard, to personal comfort than 
such buildings usually were. \ 

The walls were all panelled with oak, and the flooring was well laid down. 
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At f one end there Was a 4 large fire-place; and some massive iron supports for 
billets of wood to be burnt upon. 

The roof was one mass of heavy rafters, crossing and recrossing each other in 
&11 directions. 

The place, too, was not wholly destitute of some rude articles of furniture* 
and, take it altogether, it certainly presented'a very desirable refuge from such 
a storm as that which was raging without. 

That the storm was raging, the three adventurers were.put in mind by such a 
rattle of hail-stones, that it was* impossible for some few minutes that they could 
have heard a word that either of them might have addressed to each other. 

Such a fall of hail, however, cohid not possibly last very long, and it sud*- 
denlv ceased as if by magic, and all was still. 

"It is over now/’ said Jack, faintly. 

Claude had placed Jack in a large, rough-looking, old-fashioned, wooden 
chair, by the side of the ample hearth, upon which hearth he had then a quantity 
of rubbish that he found about the floor of the old mill. 

“Yes, Jack/’ he said, u it is over for the* moment." 

“ ft is over for good, Claude." 

94 Don’t say that, Jack,” replied Duval, who divined his motive, and knew 
that he wished at any sacrifice still to leave the place—“don’t say that. It 
may begin again, and in my opinion it will, too." 

Jack was about to say something in contradiction of this opinion, when, 
as if Claude DuvaTs words had been prophetic, down came the hail again with 
greater clamour and speed than before, and so much of it found its way down 
the old chimney, and bounced into the apartment, if it might be called suoh, in 
which they were, that Jack was silent, and Claude found that the task of light¬ 
ing a fire was for the moment out of the question. 

‘‘This is hail, indeed/* said Dick, as he took up a'large mass of ice from the 
floor. 

“It'is/* said Claude'; “but the storm will, in reality, be over soon, I fancy, 
now. These hail-storms are generally brief enoughs and the appearance of the* 
hail is the end of the storm." 

“ Yes/’ said Jack, “ and we can go then/* 

T Claude made no answer to this ; but taking the light from Dick, he placed it 
among the rubbish he had collected in the ample fire-place. 

A dense-like smoke rose; and for a moment or two came out into the room, 
and half choked them. 

9t We shall be forced to go/* said Jack. 

The chimney in a few moments then began to do its duty, and the cold air 
being forced out of it, there was a strong and steady draught, and the smoke 
ascended at a great rate, and a bright flame rose from the mass of material upon 
the hearth. 

“ That will do/* said Dick. 

“Ah V* said Claude, “how cheerful a thing *13 a fire, after all I Now, Jack, 
only look about you, and own, old fellow, that we are infinitely better off here 
than in the murky meadows outside. The flame imparts-quite an .air of comfort 
even to the old place." 

“ But our pursuers/*' said Jack. 49 It would not be very comfortable to have- 
them pop in all of a sudden." 

“I agree with you there/* said Dick ; “and so, while you look after the fire, 
Claude* I will go out and take a* good look about the place, as well as listen 
if I can bear any sound that may indicate the approach ed the soldiers." 

“ They are off our track/* said Claude ; “ so if they come here, it will be by 
accident only.** 

; v Dick went out; and'then Claude said to Jack— 

94 GoWe, now. Jack, d(ra*t let Turpin think that you are f tlve slave of every 
ridiculous superstition that you have ever heard of. For my credit’s sake, as 
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-well a3 for your own, let me beg of you to make an effort to shake off such 
foolish fears/* 

" l will, Claude/’ 

“ You will ? Well, then, if you will, it is as good as done; for superstition 
-loses its power over us as soon as we have the courage to dispute it. It is like 
all other miseries, Jack, only powerful in so far as we choose to submit 
to it/* . , 

ts I feel/* said Jack, (i that it is foolish to give way to such fancies; hot as 
regards this place, there is, I assure you, a very fearful story told/* 

“ Indeed V* 

“Yes, Claude; and when Dick comes back, if he should report that all 
seems to be safe, I will let you know it/’ . * - 

“ Do so. Jack; and here he comes: Well, Dick, how do you find affairs 
outside?” > 

tc Up to your knees in wet and muck/* . 

ie And no news of our foes ?** ’ 

“ None, whatever. It strikes me very forcibly that they won’t at all fancy 
taking to the meadows in the sweet condition they are in at present. The 
-horses, too, are all right,' and don’t seem at all put out of the way by the hail¬ 
storm.” . „ .? . . 

“ Very good; and see how the fire burns/’ 

“ It is quite a cheering sight.” 

“ Jack says he will tell me why this place is called the haunted mill.” 

“ Drive on, then, Jack, and let us know all about it.” . - 
Dick brought himself a seat, of which there were several in the room, and 
Claude having likewise provided himself with one, they both looked at Jack to 
begin; but just as he was about to do so, Duval said— 

“How about the broken ribs, though, Jack ? It’s too bad to set a fellow to 
story telling in such a state/’ 

” Why/’ said Jack, <c I am inclined to think that after all it is only a sprain, 
for it is better, and I can use my arm, at all events, more freely; but there 13 a 
deuce of a lump on (he side of my head/* . 

“ That was what confused your faculties a little, Jack.” . , ’ 

“No doubt of it.” ‘ * * - 

“ Well, the story—the story,” said Dick. - 

“ You must know, then/’ said Jack, “ that a murder has been committed in 
the mill. The fields all round this spot, and the mill, and a large mansion 
that is not far off, all belonged to a family named Wingrove. There were two 
sons of the proprietor of the place, and when he died he left all to,the younger 
of the two, to the exclusion of the eider; but if the elder should survive /he 
younger, the property was to go to him, as the old man said that if such should 
happen he hoped the elder would have acquired wisdom and virtue by years, 
which he did not then possess.” 

» “ Kather harsh, that,” said Dick. 

“ It was, and it appeared that the elder son was in some foreign land, but 
-hearing that his father was dead, he came to England and sent a letter to his 
younger brother to visit him here at this mill, for he set forth in the letter that 
he had committed acts that made it impossible he could show himself publicly 
in this country. 

“ VVell, they met in the mill, and the elder murdered the younger.in the upper 
floor of this very building, and cast the body down a trap-door in the ceiling/ 

“ A trap-door in the ceding? I wonder if it is really here still,” 3aid Claude, 
rising. 

“ Don't look for it,” said Jack. 

** Oh, why not ? Stuff and nonsense, Jack. Why not ? If I really find it* 
I shall place much more reliance upon your story, and if I don’t I shall place 
ncne at all upon it.” 
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' Claude got a lighted brand from the fire, and held it up towards the ceiling, 
until at last he cried— 

€C Here it is.’' 

‘ 4 Well, then / 5 said Jack, “ I hope you are satisfied, that’s all/’ 

“ I am so far/’ 



DICK TUllIMN CHASTISES MR. MILLS FOR ATTEMPTING TO SHOOT HIM. 


A strange howling noise was now heard, as if from the upper chambers of the 
mill, and then there was a lumbering souud just abo*e the very trap-door of 
which Jack had so recently made mention. 

> 44 What the deuce is that ?” said Claude. 

Dick and Jack had both risen ; but the latter did not feel himself well enough 
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to take any active part in what might ensue; so he sank back again into his 
chair with a deep groan. 

The noise had entirely ceased; hut that something had taken place in one ©f 
the upper chambers of the mill there could be no doubt; for as they had all 
heard the noise, if could not be by any possibility ascribed merely to imagina¬ 
tion. 

“ Go on with your story, Jack/’ said Claude. 

“Perhaps I had better not/’ said Jack, faintly. 

“ Oh, nonsense ! Let us know it all:" 

“ Well, the elder brother* buried the younger under the floor of this part of 
the mill; but-a^he was taking his way to the house after the deed of blood, and 
fancying tbatrall woukPbe his, there came* on a storm, and he was struck dead; 
by the lightnings"' 

“ Serve,himirightir 

“ He wasiburied!here<in the grave hehad made for his brother, whose remains 
were removed^tti/'the: family vault; but the ashes of the murderer moulder 
beneath this flooring; and the funeral took place at the dead-ofthe night, being 
attended by some*of the old servants of the family,, and? si nee then the mill is 
haunted by the ghosts of both the,*brothers, and once^atyoar by the spectre 
funeral." 


CHAPTER CCCXXIV. . * 

THE SOLDIBHS BIND THE MILL TOO HOT TO HOLD THEM,. 

“The spectre funeral!” said Duvall; “what sort of; a ghost can that be>» 
Jack ?” 

“Ah,” said Blck Turpin,. “It should Hifeto know. T have heard of many 
ghosts; but the ghost ofra funeral-cortege must, besomething rare. I wonder 
how the ghost oPa coffin looks ?;' - 

“ You may laugh as you dike;” said Jack,, mournfully; “ but it is a fact* I 
assure you." 

“ What is>aifact?” 

“Why, that on the evening.-: of the murder at midnight the spectres ? ofall 
who buried the dead body of the^murdfcrer here appear, and go through pre¬ 
cisely the same ceremony then, that they did original^.; for they say that his 
spirit cannot vrest, as it lies in unconsecrated ground, anditfidt?these who buried 
him can have no peace till some clergyman comes upon one ofdhe anniversaries, 
and reads the buxial service over the old bones that lie beneath.our^feet.” 

" Oh—oh!” said* both Claude * and Turpin; “ you do- not? really 1 and truly, 
now. Jack;.expect us toiswallow that V* 

“ You can believe-it not, as you please,’" said Jack*. “ I only tell ifrto-you as 
it was tokhto me, and T<always thought it rather a.fearful story.. I- don't fed 
well enough to contend with your unbelief; but: Ldo think; that even if you 
were to seeithe spectre funeral, you would not beiieve it; them” 

“ You;are quite right, Jack.” 
jfc ** Oh, then,,don't ask me to dell *yom any thing else.” 

“Yes, we will. Jack;;, butrwe^need. r notbelieve it for all that, you know.” 

“ Hark!” said Turpin*. “ \Vhatis^that ; ?” ; 

Three distinct knocks came upon the floor of the apartment above that which 
they were in, and then a strange, smothered scream burst upon the night air. 

“There, there,” said Jack. “I knew it—I knew it. Oh, let us get away 
from this place. I tell you it is haunted, and it cannot be a good thing for 
a living man to mingle with the spirits of the dead. Come away—oh, come ! 
Ah, I—fear I cannot.” 

Jack made an effort to rise from the chair upon which he was sitting ; but 
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he sank back in it again on the moment, for the hurts he had received from the 
fall of his horse so disabled him, that he was in anything but a fit state to carry 
out his own advice to fly from that haunted mill. 

All was still again in the upper part of the mill, 

“ Claude/* said Turpin, in a tone which showed how deeply his curiosity 
was excited, “ what do you really think is the meaning of all this noise above 
here?” 

<c He cannot tell you,” said Jack, rather pettishly. 

“ Well, I think I can. Some one or more persons are there, and they think 
they have a better right to the old mill than we have, and so they want to get 
rid of us.” , 

. “ Oh, no—no/’ 

“ Yes, Jack, that is it, ofd friend ; but they won’t succeed while such a night 
as this is outside, I can tell them.” 

The same kind of noise now sounded from above ; only now instead of 
the three knocks succeeding as though they were all upon the trap-door, they , 
appeared to go over the floor, and to be in three very different parts of it. 

Jack groaned aloud. 

“ Oh,” he said, ,f I would not be here on the night when the spectre funeral 
appears for a trifle.” 

“ What night is it. Jack?” said Turpin. “ I might feel inclined to come 
just to see the sight.” 

“ The third of August,” said Jack. 

“ What ?” 

“ The third of August,” 

“Why, Jack, do you know what you are saying-, old fellow ? This is the 
third of August! Why, you will forget your own name next. Jack. Don't 
you know that this is the very date you mention ? Why, Jack—Jack, you are 
having a joke with us.” 

“ Its no joke to him,” said Claude. “I think he has fainted. I will raise 
a flame in the fire.” 

By giving the fire rather a vigorous stir, Claude Duval succeeded in getting 
up a flame in it, by the aid of which he saw that Jack was looking very pale, 
but bad not absolutely fainted. 

“ Why, Jack,” he cried, “ rouse yourself from this torpid condition. I never 
knew you so completely overcome by superstitious fears before. Come—come, 
old fellow, laugh it off.” 

“ Tne very day 1” said Jack, faintly. “ There is some fatality in this.” 

“Ha! ha ! Well, what then, Jack ?” 

“What, then, do you ask, Claude Duval ? I dread to think what then I I 
dread to ask myself the question.” 

“ I don’t, then. Do you, Dick ?” 

“ Not I.” 

Jack raised his hand. 

“ There,” he said—“ there again. Do you hear that, both of you?” , 

“ What ?—what V* 

“A voice singing. I hear it. Don’t make me think that I am mad, and that 
I hear things that you do not. There it comes again. It is a voice singing 
something in a low, wailing accent/’ 

“ I do hear it,” said Claude. 

“And so do I,” said Dick Tarpin. “The noise gets louder, too, each 
moment. There it comes again. Where the deuce is it r” 

“ Hush !—hush !” 

From a very low, weak voice that could scarcely be heard, the tones of some 
one singing a plaintive air became quite clearly perceptible, and in a few minutes 
more, although they were all rather at a loss to say whether the voice came 
from above or below, or from some room upon the same level with the one they 
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were in, they could all three plainly hear even the words of the song, if song 
that strangely chanted melody could be called. 

Those words were as follows : — 

*• The Mood of a brother 
Will seek not to rest 
When shed by the hand 

That should shield the loved breast. 

The cheek that is pale 

From the guilt of the heart. 

Will never know peace 

Till the world shall depart— 

Til time is no more— 

Till the seas cease to roar— 

Till sunk is the shore, 

And the world te its core 
Crumbles into the dust.” 

Three frightful shrieks concluded or put a stop to this strange rhapsody* 
which, towards the latter part of it, was articulated in a most singular 
fashion. 

“ Help !—help !” said Jack. 

“ ’What’s the matter ?” 

“ Oh, I know not; but I feel—as if I were choking in this place. For the 
love of Heaven, let us go. Let us go, I say ! What is the time? Is it near 
to midnight? i tell you both that the spectre funeral will be here to-night,, 
as sure as we are living men !” 

“ Stuff ! Be quiet, Jack." 

“ I cannot. I implore you to go from this place.” 

“Jack," said Claude, “there are several reasons why we cannot comply 
with your request, and one of them is, that to do so would be to give way to 
superstitious fears, which neither Turpin nor I feel at all inclined to do.* 

“Certainly not,” said Turpin. 

“ But you cannot fight against facts, Claude.” 

“ No; but I don't see the facts yet.” 

“Those noises—those terrible shrieks, and that unearthly singing. What 
call you all that ?” 

“ Nothing more. Jack, than I could do myself at a veay few moments’ notice, 
if there was any occas on so to do ; but if Turpin is of my mind, he will take 
good care not to leave this place without some sort of solution of the mysteries 
connected with it.” 

“I am of that way of thinking,” said Turpin, ** and am quite willing to ac¬ 
company you, Claude, in a search through the old mill.” 

“ Come, then, I don’t suppose that our foes, the soldiers, are likely to trouble 
us here, so suppose we try to discover what we can of the secrets of this place.” j 

*' And what am I to do ?” said Jack. 

“ If you think yourself unsafe. Jack, we will not leave you; but I must confess 
.1 see no cause for such a feeliDg upon your part.” 

“Nor I,’’ said Turpin. “ Besides, of course, if we are in the mill we shall be' 
v near enough to you, Jack, to hear you if you see occasion to give any alarm.” 

“ Go-go !” 

“ Take him at his word,” whispered Turpin to Claude Duval. “ He must 
be cured, if possible, of these strange fancies that possess him, and which really 
have the effect of warping his judgment and making his life quite miserable.” 

“ Yes, 1 would do anything to give his imagination a different turn, but I much 
fear that it is too late to do so.” 

Poor Jack now looked at them both with a gloomy kind of intent as they made 
the preparations to get to the upper part of the old mill. A very brief exami¬ 
nation assured them that there had been in one corner of the rather large 
apartment in which they were a staircase, or rather a set of open steps leading 
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to the tipper rooms of the building, but they were there no longer, so that there 
did not appear to be any mode of reaching the rooms above, except through the 
trap-door in the ceiling. 

99 That will be our way,” said Claude, pointing to it. 

“ Assuredly,” said Dick Turpin. 

Jack merely held up his hands and gave his head a slight toss, as much as to 
say—” Can it be possible that they are mad enough to put their heads through 
that trap-door.” They observed him, but they took no notice of his rather ex¬ 
pressive pantomime in disapprobation of their course. 

Claude dragged a table under the trap-door, and then mounted it. As he did 
60 , a deep hollow voice of the most uneaithly cadences, suddenly said— 

“ Beware 1” 


* 


i 


“ Eh ?” said Claude. “ What?” 

49 Beware!” 

99 Oh, thank yoa. I mean to keep a good look-out, and to take all the care of 
myself 1 can.” 

94 Beware 1” 

u That will do. I heard you say that before.” 

99 Oh 1” cried Jack, 99 this is truly terrible. Three times he has been told to 
beware ! and he treats the warning with the most shameful levity. Claude— 
Claude, the beings of another world will not be trifled with in such a manner.” 

99 1 beg your pardon, Jack, but I really think that I have more grounds of I 
complaint than they have. They are trifling with me, for they keep telling mo 
to beware! but they do not have the kinduess to say what of.” 

Jack shut his eyes. He was truly shocked at the mode in which Claude 
Duval spoke of the supernatural world, aud he would not encourage him by 
saying another word. 

Claude nodded to Turpin, and then said— 

99 See that your pistols are in order, and follow me, Dick. We will, at all 
events, place ourselves in a position to form a clearer opinion of affairs in this- 
place than we can do now. Follow me as closely as you ean, Dick.” 


CHAPTER CCCXXY. 

. THE MYSTERIES OF THE HAUNTED MILL ARE RATHER ON THE INCREASE, 1 

3 

By standing on the table which he had placed in the middle of the room, 
Claude Duval found that he was of sufficient height to command the trap-door - 
easily. 

Dick Turpin sprang up on to the table by his side. 

“ Is it open, Claude?” 

49 Not yet, I am trying it.” 

The trap-door appeared to be quite fast, and situated as Claude Duval was,. 
of course be could not bring much force to bear against it, so that a trifling 
fastening on the other side would have the effect of holding it tolerably closely 
down. 

” We must get something to force it with,” said Claude. 

“ Suppose you tried a pistol-shot through it.” 

99 I don't like to do that, for, after all. we don't know who may be on the 
other side, and a chance shot if it hits any one, generally hits the wrong 
one.” 

” Well, there is truth in that. But I will get one of those spare pieces of 
wood ihat are in yonder corner behind where Jack is now silting, and by its 
aid we shall soon succeed in forcing the trap-door. 

1 91 Do so—do so.” 

| Dick Turpiu jumped off the tabe to get the. piece of wood he spoke of, and 
then there came the mysterious taps from abjve upon the trap door. 
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'‘That will do,” said Claude, “ I hear you/ 5 

“ Rash mortal,” said a void, “ once more beware. Desist from this wild 
attempt to penetrate the mysteries of beings that are not of this.world. Mortal, 
be warned, and depart in. peace.” 

“Thank you,” said Claude, “ f or the caution ; but I feel quite a curiosity to 
have a look at you, and as I do not come to you with any mischievous intent, I 
really don’t see what you can• have to complain of.” 

“Oh! oh!” said Jack. 

“D—n it /’ cried Claude, suddenly, “what-is that? 55 

He sprang from the table, and then they all saw descending from various little 
crevices round the trap-door small globules of blue light, each: one of which as 
it fell shot up from the table into a little flame of brilliant blue. 

Aloud yell then came from above, and Jack sprang up.from his chair as 
though he had not been hurt at all, and shouted out— 

“There—there is one of them !” 

“ One of what V 9 said Claude. 

Jack gave the fire a plunging kick with his heavy riding-boot, which made it 
shoot up into a flame again, and then they alLthree saw reaching down from the 
trap-door, which was opened about six:inches to allow of it passing, a hand and 
arm, but a perfect skeleton. 

There were the long bony fingers, and the double bone of the fore arm, yellow 
with the marks of decay. Not a particle of flesh was upon that arm. 

“Clutch me,” said a voice, “and come to the dead.” 

The hand waved to aud fro as if seeking for some./me whom it might, lay 
hold of below. 

Now, without being superstitious at all, any one might be rather surprised at 
such a little incident as this, and it was no wonder then that both.Claude Duval 
and Dick Turpin continued to look at the strange sight before them without getting 
upon the table again. 

Dick appeared to be the most thoroughly astounded of the two’; and the hand, 
after’ making as it appeared several ineffectual grasps to try and get hold of 
somebody, was withdrawn, and the blue lights went out. 

Claude drew a long breath, and then he said— 

“Dick, old friend, what is your opinion of all this ?’ 5 

“ l have,” said Dick, as he sneezed, terrifically, “a very i powerful opinion 
regarding the blue lights. They owed their origin to brimstone, I can 
swear/ 5 

“Tthought I smelt brimstone.’* 

“ You only thought you did ? Oh, well, it is possible that some current o 
air sets this way, and so brings the greatest quantity of it to my nose ; but I 
doubt if I shall smell anything else for a week to come/ 5 

“But the hand, Dick—the skeleton hand? What do you think of that?* 

“Ah—what !” groanad Jack. 

“ Why, nothing/ 5 

“Nothing can come of nothing, Dick, You do not think it was anything 
supernatural V 9 

“I think it was a real skeleton hand, but I suspect that there was no skeleton 
body attached to it. Nothing could be very well easier than to probe a skeleton 
hand and arm through the trap-door, and to wave it about.” 

“ That is true/’ 

“ But a mere supposition,” groaned Jack. 

Claude Duval appeared for a moment or two buried in thought, and then he 
said, sharply— 

“I will not give way to this delusion—Twill not leave thi3 place with-even the 
doubt upon my mind concerning the character of these sights and sounds. I 
will know that they are explainable by natural and human means, orJ will 
lurther have grounds for believing that they belongto the supernatural.” 
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w -Oh, Glaude* you don-t know your danger, 3 ’ said Jack., ‘-What if the 
supernatural beings who may be above in this mill do you an injury ?” 

*' I don’t believe^they can, even if there be such. Things that have no substance 
cannot injure my. body^urely; and as for my soul, they cannot harm it— 

* Being a thing immortal as themselves,’ 

as the man in the play says; and, therefore, I will not hesitate.” 

Claude Duval now set about making his way through the trap-door, and cer¬ 
tainly by^ so doing he displayed an amount of courage which very few in his 
situation in that ill-omened and ill-reputed place could possibly have com¬ 
manded. 

Dick had already provided himself with rather a thick piece of the trunk of a 
tree, and Claude Duval now took it from himnnd sprang upon the table again. 
With such an example before his eyes, Dick Turpin did not scruple to follow at 
once. 

Claude then spoke in a loud voice— 

“ Hark you l” he cried. “ 1 address you who are above there. We are well 
armed, and upon the slightest attempt to attack us or to do us any injury, we 
are likely to retaliate in a-way that will be more energetic than pleasant/’ 

* T A11 was still. 

44 I may add, too,” said Claude, after the pause of a moment or two. “ L 
may*add, if it be of any importance to you to know that much, that we are in 
no way connected with the constabulary or the law.” 

Still no reply. 

44 Now for it, then," said Claude. 

The piece of wood made a most powerful kind of battering-ram even in the 
awkward position in which.Duval stood to use it; and after the third blow with 
it upon the trap-door it burst open with a crash. 

44 All's right,” said Claude. 

4< 1 have my pistols ready/’ said Dick. 

Claude did not think that anything was to be gained by!delay, so he caught 
h.old of the sides of the trap-door and drew his head and shoulders through the 
opening into the upper apartment ot the mill. 

'* A light, Jack !" cried Dick. 14 There is a bit of wax candle. Light it, and 
hand it up to me, here.” 

Certainly the state of affairs was now such as might well have aroused 
every latent feeling, of superstition that might be in the minds of Claude Duval 
and JDick Turpin. 

It is not in human nature toentirely divest itself of such a feeling ; and an 
imagination that would be free of all such sensations would be a phenomenon 
such as the world has not yet ever seen. 

Jack lit the piece of wax candle that Dick Turpin threw to him, and held it 
up towards the trap-door. 

i ** Take this, Claude, 3 ’ said Turpin. “ I suppose it is dark enough up there, 

1 is it not ?” 

“ As pitch,” said Claude.. 

44 Oh, come down,” said Jack. 

44 N T ot just yet. llather, da you come up." 

c< I will.” said Turpin,'and he scrambled up in the same way that Claude 
Duvabhad done. 

44 Hold the light higher, Claude.” 

“Yes—yes. Oh, God! what is^ that? Look, Dick, look! What do you / k - 
make of it, eh?” 

They both:crouched'down by the trap-door, and at about twenty paces from 
them they saw by the dim* light that the piece of wax candle gave thematall 
figure in a dark-coloured kind of mantle, standing in the middle of the floor, and 
regarding them both with a fixed and stony gaze. 

w 
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It was impossible that any one could look at the face of that figure for a 
moment and believe that it was human. a 

" There is more in this than I thought,” said Claude. “Dick! what—» 
what is it ?” 

“ By heavens I know not.” 

' f I will speak to it. What are you ? Speak if you can, and dare do so.* 

All was still. 

Claude drew a pistol from his pocket, and levelling it a- the figure, he cried 
out— 

“ I swear by my life that if you do not give some token of who and what you 
are, I will fire i” * 

The figure did not move, and Claude fired direct at its chest. 

The concussion of air put the little light out, but there stood the figure as it 
had stood before, with a strange blueish kind of halo of light about it, as if it 
extended from its surface. 

t( It is not human,” said Dick. 

The figure vanished. 

u A light—a light!” cried Dick. €t We must not be in the dark here !* 
“Hilloa—hilloai” .cried Jack from below* “Claude—Claude l Dick, I 
say, Dick !” ~ ' 

“ It is the voice of Jack,” said Claude. u Something has happened below. 
What is it, Jack 
“ The soldiers!” 

“ The what?” 

” The soldiers are close at hand. 1 have been to the outside of the mill. It 
is coming down it torrents, and they are coming rapidly across the meadow, in 
this direction. They are certain to take shelter here, and we are lost." 
c< Not so ; you must come up here, Jack.” 

“ But—but—” 

“ Hang it, this is no time for buts. As yet, if that be what you want to know, 
we have seen nothing more than ourselves up in this loft, so don’t hesitate, old 
friend, I beg of you.” * « 

Jack, notwithstanding all his superstitious fears, could not help feeling that 
his only safety from the clear and tangible dangers below, was by scrambling 
as well "as he could through the trap-door. This he succeeded in doing pretty 
well, with Duval’s assistance; and that he did so without putting himself to 
much inconvenience, was a pretty good proof that, however he might ^have been 
shaken by the fall of his horse, no bones were broken,« 

It was very satisfactory to Claude Duval to see Jack better. 


CHAPTER CCCXXVI. 

* 

THE SOLDIERS ARRIVE AT THE MILL, AND JUST MISS THE HIGHWAYMEN. I 

9 I 

\ 

The rain had, some short time before the period when Jack had called up 
through the trap-door to let his friends know that the soldiers were at band, 
ceased in a great measure, and the friends had been led to believe that the most, 
of the rain was over. 

That belief, however, turned out to be completely fallacious; and in so desperate 
a climate for changes as ours, it is no wonder at all that it did so. 

He would need be a bold man who in England would take upon himself to say 
what the weather was about to be, from what it appeared at any moment. 

Now the rattle of the shower upon the top of the old mill made such a racket, 
that although Claude Duval and his two friends were yet one story removed 
from it, they could hardly for a few moments hear each other speak for the- 
tumult. 
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That state of things, however, did not last very long, for although it still 
rained verv fiercely, the wa‘er came down in smaller particles, and did not strike 
so forcibly against the building. 

(t Ohr but the trap-door,” said Jack; “ shut it at once, or we shall be seen by 
; the soldiers.” 1 
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that it can be supposed to be otherwise than shut. Allow me, Claude. That 
will do it.” 

Dick placed a little piece of wood that he found in the mill-loft in such a 
' position that it held open the trap-door to the extent of about half an inch, 
}{ which was quite sufficient for the purpose of reconnoitring through, or listening 
!! to the occurrences below, but yet was so narrow an opening, that by looking 
1 from the room beneath upwards it was quite out of the question that it should 
be observed. 

All was now complete darkness in the loft, with the exception of an occasional 
fitful gleam of light, that made its way through the small space that the trap¬ 
door was open when a flame would shoot up in the fire that they had kindred 
below. 

<* Oh, Claude," said Jack in an agitated whisper, ** you have seen something; 
here, although yon will not tell me that you have. Is it not so ? Tell me truly, 

\ I beg of you/' 

“We have.” 

“ I knew it! I knew it. Da l 99 
* (t There it is again,’’ said Dick. 

] The same figure that they had be r ore seen, and which was evidently proof 
against a pistol bullet, now presented itself to their notice, at the farther end of 
the old loft# 

I Jack sank down almost to the fioor with terror, and his teeth chattered inhria 
head, as he gazed at the awful spectacle. Claude and Dick, too, began to think 
that it must indeed be some being of another world, however unwilbhg they 

were to yield to such a fancy. 

“ Past! past ! paVt!” said a deep, hollow voice. 

Then there came one of the strange and terrible screams, such as they had 
before heard with feelings of alarm, and the figure vanished. 

“ Oh, Heaven !” exclaimed Jack, “ save our reason. It is said, that it is not 
possible for aught human to look upon a being of another world, and still pre- 
t serve that reason which belongs to the inhabitants of this earth ,* and now that 
we have looked upon such a spectre, we shall go mad—mad !” 

“ I beg your pardon Jack,” said Claude. “ You may go mad—mad, if ydtt 
like ;_but I don’t intend to do any such thing, nor 1 don’t think Dick will jbtfr 
with you in such an intention.” 

“ Certainly not,” said Dick. 

« Hush !” said Claude. “ Here is some tangible danger at last. Jack Was 
right about the soldiers. The soldiers are at the door of the mill. 

“ There is a light here, my men,” said a voice below. “ We may find some 
one who can give us shelter till the weather clears a little. March !” 

The tramp of feet in the lower part of the mill now proclaimed the fact that 
the soldiers who were in pursuit of the highwaymen were there, and theu-a 
little sharp voice cried out— * 

“ Ifs quite clear to me, Mr. Sergeant, that the rascals cannot be veav far off 
and I hope yon will resume the search for them as soon as thi3 pelting rain is 

over." 

ff Plague take them !” said the sergeant 

« So say I,” resumed the voice ; “but as I am a professional man, I assure 
VOU, Mr. Sergeant, upon my reputation, that you could not possibly in anywise, 
notwithstanding, do a more acceptable service,to society as aforesaid than by 

catching these thieves.” . . 

“ Ah, you are a lawyer, Mr. White,” said the sergeant, ‘ and it s all in the 

way of your business ; but we don’t like it. 5 _ . , 

“There’s no one here,” said the corporal, who had attentively examined the 
room; “ but there wouldn’t be a fire unless some one had been nere recently. 
It’s a shelter, at all events.” 

Claude peeped through the small opening in the trap-door, and he saw the 
soldiers below, and a little meagre-faced man dressed in black, and whose 
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clothes shone very much with-the rain, who he rightly conjectured to be the 
Mr. White mentioned by the sergeant a few moments before. 

The soldiers were drying their accoutrements by the fire, and swearing dread¬ 
fully at the duty they were upon. 

“IVe must get out of this," whispered Dick. 

“Yes, but how ?” said Claude. 

Well, I don’t know just yet; but there is one proposition that 1 think will 
be pretty evident, and that is, that if we do not make the mill too hot to hold 
the soldiers, they wilt make it too hot f o hold us.” 

“ True enough ; but yet I own that I am rather puzzled to know what to be 
at. Where is Jack V 9 

** Here,” said Jack, faintly. “ It has gone.” 

“He can think of nothing but that ghost.” said Dick, “ It is of no use to 
sav anything to him, Claude. What are- they doing below now l They are 
making a great noise.” 

“ They are breaking up tbe old chairs and tables, and heaping them on to the 
fire. They don't seem very particular about how they get up a good blaze, I 
must confess. I wonder Mr. White’s professsonal feelings are Dot outraged by 
such proceedings.” 

One would almost have thought that the attorney, for such he evidently was, 
had heard Claude, for he said at once— 

“ You will excuse me, 1 am sure, in what I am going to say to you ; ’but I 
cannot help remarking that this conduct is very illegal—4 may say, strikingly 
illegal—Hem !” 

“ What conduct, Mr. White ?” said the sergeant 

“ What conduct ? Why, the breaking up of people’s furniture to feed a fire. 
I can assure you that an action could be opened, and you, as the defaulters, 
would find that you had no defence.” 

“Stuff!" said the sergeant. 

The-fire blazed freely in the old chimney of the mill; and then Dick Turpin 
whispered to Claude Duval— 

‘‘ 1 say, Claude, I have thought of a plan, if we could only manage to carry 
it out, which would make the stay of these fellows below in the mill as short as 
possible.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“If we could only stop the draught of the .chimney, they would soon be 
toalf smothered. I can smell the odour of wet straw which they are now 
heaping on to the fire-place.” 

“It might be tried. Tnere is one other story above this, and if we could get 
there, there would be do great difficulty in reaching the top of the mill, surely. 
It is worth making the effort.” 

“ It is, surely What are they about;, now, Claude?” 

“ Ah, one of them has lit a torch, and they are are proceeding to make a 
careful examination of the mill. If we are to do anything like what you have 
suggested, it ought to be done at once.” 

At this moment a tremendous uproar ensued in the lower part of the mill, 
and the soldiers who were clustered round the fire all started up on the moment, 
and ran to where they had piled their firelocks. The fire was nearly extin- 
quished, and the apartment was filled with smoke and soot. A large portion 
of the wall just abore the fire-place feel right out with a crash, and the greatest 
■confusion prevailed in the place. 

The mill appeared to be shaken to its foundations. 

*' What on earth is all that?” said Dick. 

^ “God only knows,” said Claude, as he hastily withdrew the piece of wood 
that had held the trap-door a little way open and let it close cautiously. 

“ Don’t do that, Claude,” said Dick, “ we can neither hear Dor see now. 

• Open the trap again.” 

“ e shall be smothered by smoke and soot if we do. It was coming up t}iis 
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way in dense volumes. Wait a litile until it has cleared somewhat, and then I 
will open the trap again. 5 * 

Notwithstanding ihat the trap-door was shut, they could hear tolerably 
distinctly the noise of the soldiers below. The little cracked tones of Mr. White, 
top, came pretty plainly to their ears. 

“ Oh, dear—oh, dear ! 55 he cried. “ What is all this about ? W r hat is taking, 
place, now, I should like to know ? The blessed mill is certainly falling down, 
and no mistake.” 

For a few moments even Claude and Dick, who neither of them lost their 
presence of mind, were rather at a loss to account for the sudden noise and con¬ 
fusion that had occurred ; but Dick, after a few moments 5 consideration, said— 

“ Claude, that was an explosion of gunpowder, I feel quite certain. There 
can be no mistake about it now ; I smell it quite plainly. 55 

The state of affairs was now anything but very pleasant to any of the parties 
in the old mill. That some gunpowder had, by some means, been lodged in the 
chimney, and had suddenly exploded by the aid of the large fire that the soldiers 
made with the chairs and tables, appeared to be a proposition concerning which 
there could be no doubt. 

The unmistakable smell of exploded powder pervaded the whole structure. 

Such an odour was not likely to escape the practised noses of the soldiers.;, 
and after the first surprise had gone off, the sergeant cried out— 

“ Why, it‘s powder, my men. We have hit upon a mine. I suppose we shall 
be all blown to Jericho soon if we don’t look out.” 

The men seized their muskets and mechanically formed in line; but as there 
was no appearance of any enemy, they could only look at each other with in¬ 
quiring eyes by the light of one of the links they had with them, and which had= 
withstood the concussion of air caused by the explosion. 

After all, the principal part of the concussion had expended its fury up the’ 
ample chimney of the old mill, or, no doubt, it would have done some very 
serious damage to those who were assembled in the room so immediately con¬ 
tagious to the scene of it. 

Mr. White, though, the attorney, who was with the soldiers, and who had 
been compelled to accompany them by a magistrate to whom he acted in the 
capacity of clerk, was in the most abject-state of fear, now, and considered that 
his life was scarcely worth a moments purchase under the then exciting state of 
things. 

“ Oh, goodness gracious! 55 he said, “ do come away out of this place, ft’s 
only a question between fire and water, and if you don’t prefer the latter, 1 don 5 t 
know what you can possibly be thinking about. Oh, come—come, my good 
fellows ; isn’t it better by far to be carried up outside than to be blown up 
inside ? 55 

“ It 5 s all over,” said the sergeant. 

L “Oh—oh ! is it? You don’t say so ? 55 

“ Yes, I think it is, by Jove !” 

“Then, good-bye, 5 ’ said Mr. White, who by the words “ It 5 s all over 55 of the 
sergeant thought he meant that there was no hope for them in this world; and as he 
knew that, being alawyer, ti-ere was no hope for him in the next, be gave himself 
up quite to despair, and fell fiat on bis back in a corner of the room on a grea' 
ieap of damp straw. 


CHAPTER CCCXXVII. 

THE SPECTRE FUNERAL ACTUALLY MAKES ITS APPEARANCE. 

Ip the situation of himself and friends had not been quite so critical as it" 
was, Claude would have been rather amused than otherwise at the abject fears 
of Mr. White ; but he felt that he had other things to attend to of more im- 
’ portance than the ludicrous agitation of the attorney* 
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After what had happened, it was quite clear that the soldiers would not be 
content to sit down so quietly in the place as they were before.' The sergeant 
soon confirmed such an opinion. 

«• \]y la/ls,” he said, “this little bit of an explosion has done no harm, as it 
happens, to any of us ; but it shows us that there is something else in the place 
but old tables and chairs and rats—gunpowder don't get into a chimney without 
hands ; and it is just possible we may find something worth looking for if we 
bestir ourselves, for we ought not to forget that we are promised fifty pounds 
among us if we bring in the highwaymen, dead or alive.” 

The soldiers expressed their assent to this proposition, and Mr. White, looking 
faintly up, said— 

“ What was that you said about fifty pounds, sergeant ? If there is any 
• money going, don't forget me, Abraham White, Esq., an attorney of the Courts 
w of Westminster." 

“ Go to the devil l** said the sergeant. 

u Oh, I feel that l am going there,” sighed Mr. White, as he sank back again 
upon the wet straw. 

“My lads,” added the sergeant, “in such an affair as this, I know you will 
do best without precise orders when you know what you have to do; and so, I 
say, search the mill right through, and let us see if we cannot find these gun¬ 
powder gentlemen.” 

i^“Ah, we will have them !” said the soldiers. 

“ Hold!” said a deep, hollow voice, that was of such tremendous violence 
as regarded sound, that it might have come from a giant of awful proportions. 

Claude and Dick both started, and looked around them, but all was quiet 
and solemnly dark in the loft, and yet the sound seemed wonderfully close at 
hand. As for the soldiers, they all paused, and remained in precisely the same 
attitudes in which the sound had caught them, as though it had had the faculty 
of turning them suddenly to 6tone. 

Mr. White pulled some of the wet straw right over bis face, and kicked con¬ 
vulsively ; for now, indeed, he thought that his time was surely come, and that 
Old Nick himself had taken the trouble to fetch him. 

“ Hold !” said the voice again, and then it died away in rumbling echoes 
through the old mill. 

“The devil!” said the sergeant. 

“ That’s it,” groaned Mr. White. 

The soldiers handled their muskets, and looked now at each other with 
doubt. Each one sought to gather from the face of his neighbour some ex¬ 
planation of the strange sound that had seemed to come from no mortal lips. 

“Sergeant,” said the corporal, “ what do you take that to be?” 
j “ Some trick of the enemy,” said the sergeant, as he drew his sword, “and 
• I don’t intend to let it scare me from the mill. I am only the more convinced 
jl that we shall not have come here in vain, though it was accident that led us to 
1 this place.” 

“ Very well,” said the corporal. “ I’m willing and ready for anything.” 

I . “ Will you all follow me P” 1 
* “We will, sergeant,” said the men— c< we will.” 

, “ Come on, then.” 

The sergeant turned round three or four times, now, and seemed rather 
puzzled to know where to lead the men to, now that he had got their consent 
to follow him. He seemed rather to have assumed than been at all really aware 
■ that there was any mode of leaving that apartment of the mill except the one by 
which they had entered it, and which led out into the open air again, and that 
was not where they wanted to go. 

u Hilloa!” he said, “ I don't see any way up stairs.” 

“Nor I, either,” said the corporal. 

“ The deuce take it!” 

Mr. White groaned and kicked again, as he murmured— 
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“ They are speaking about him again. 1 heard him say something about the 
deuce. I’m an undone lawyer!” 

“Let’s have a good look about the place with the aid of the link,” added 
the corporal. “ There is surelv some way of getting to the upper story of the 
mill.” 

The link was held high up, and then several of them saw the trap-door at 
once, and the corporal cried out— 

“ Here’s the way. There’s a door in the ceiling, and. it isn’t very high ; so 
we shall easily enough get up to it.” 

“ Come on, then,” said the sergeant. “ On with you, my lads, as quick as 
you can.” 

Now, Claude and his friends heard all this quite plainly, and they felt that 
it was time for them to make some sort of movement in the matter, if they 
did not want to come into actual collision with the soldiers, which they certainly 
did not. 

“This won’t do,” said Dick. “ This place will be too hot to hold us in a 
little time, Claude.” 

" Yes, we must get out of it; but how I really know not. You must light 
your wax tapers, Dick, and see if there is any ladder or trap-door into the loft 
.above.” 

“ Yes, that is it.” 

Dick lit a taper, and held it up as high as he could; and then in one remote 
corner they saw a something hanging from the ceiling; but it did'uot look like 
a ladder. 

“ There is something,” said Dick. xi Come on.” 

“No,” said Jack, suddenly laying his hand upon Dick’s arm. u The 
soldiers will be here through the trap-door before we can determine what to do. 
I can hear them, now, piling up furniture, so as to get up to it ; and if they 
had not so wantonly knocked to pieces the table by the aid of which we got 
here, they might have been with us by this time; but they have used that for 
fire-wood.” 

“ What is to be done ?” said Claude. “ We have no means of making the trap 
fast, that I can see. If it had now but a couple of good bolts, it would give 
them some little trouble; but, as it is, we cannot hold it down.” 

“ Yes, we can,” said Jack. " I will soon show you how. You and Dick can 
hold down the trap, while I go and look for some means of leaving this place, if 
such are to be found.” 

As he spoke, Jack came to a pile of wood, that was in one corner of the loft, 
and returned with a long flat piece, which he laid over the trap-door. It extended 
some three feet over it on each side. 

“ Now, Claude,” he said, 46 do you stand on one end of this piece of timber, 
and you, Dick, on the other; and I will then defy any force that they have below 
to move the trap.” 

“ Good,” said Claude, as he stood upon one end of the piece of wood. “ I 
rather think you are right enough there, Jack. The pressure they will have to 
contend against will be immense.” 

Dick took possession of the other end of the timber, so that the trap-door was 
held down by a power equal to their united weights—and they were neither of 
them very light men. The piece of timber was quite thick enough to put any 
doubt of its being broken quite of the question. 

They could hear the soldiers making of the broken furniture below some sort 
of platform to stand upon, to open the trap-door from ; and. the sergeant called 
out— 

“ Now, my lads, I think that will do. Up with you.” 

There was a general scramDling, and then the corporal called out— 

** It’s as fast as a rock.” 

« The devil it is !” 

“ I knew it!’’ said Mr. White. “ He says, ‘ The devil it is !’ Oh ! oh!” 
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, The soldiers paid not the slightest attention to the condition of Mr. White, 
nor to anything he said or did. They were too intent upon the work they had 
set themselves. 

" It can bat be bolted above,” said the sergeant. " A blow with the butt of a 
musket will open it.” 

Bang! bang! came two heavy blows with the brass-bound butt of one of the 
muskets. But, although the trap-door creaked and shivered, it did not open. 

" Why, it’s got a house a top of it,” said the corporal. 

" Shall I send a bullet through it V* said one of the men. 

Ah, do.” 

Bang! went the musket, and crack through the trap-door came the bullet, and 
lodged in the ceiling of the loft. 

Dick and Claude did not utter a word ; but they looked rather anxiouslv for 
the return of Jack, to tell them if he had found any means of reaching the upper 
floor of the mill. It was just after the musket-shot had been fired, that Jack 
came back. He spoke in a whisper— 

" Come,” he said, "there is a rope hanging from the edge of an opening in 
yonder corner, that leads to a small oddly shaped loft above. There is no diffi¬ 
culty in'getting up/’ 

" All’s right.” 

“Stop/' said Dick ; t€ if we leave this place they will open the trap.” 

"No. Thev will rest contented with the ascertained fact that it is too fast to 
_ * 

move. Let us go.” 

Dick and Claude stealthily stepped off the piece of timber, and followed Jack 
to the corner of the loft, where the rope hung. 

" it is quite fast and strong,” said Jack. " I have been up.” 

"That will do. We will follow you. 3 ’ 

* 

“ No—no ; 1 will follow you both.” 

"This is no time to dispute about precedence, 3 ’ said Claude, as he laid hold of 
the rope, and with great quickness drew himself up into a very curiously shaped 
little chamber—a loft at the very top of the mill. Dick followed him ; and then 
came Jack, who drew up the rope after him, and cut it from the iron hook to 
which it had been securely fastened. 

The soldiers were now in deep consultation as to the best mode of forcingopen 
the trap-door, which they thought to be so fast, but which in reality would now 
have opened with a touch. 

It was quite ridiculous to think how they must be eyeing it, and shaking their 
heads, and wondering what held it so powerfully, for no bolts could have resisted 
the attack they had made upon it. 

" Now for a light, again, Dick, 33 said Claude, “ that we may see where we are. 

It seems an odd place, rather.” 

Dick re-illumined one of the little bits of wax candle that he had with him, and 
then they saw the loft that they were in. The sides of it were nothing but what 
is called weather-boarding; and the top was the centre of the mill. Some sliding 
panels of wood at the sides, something in shape like the port-holes of a ship, let 
in air; and when Jack opened oDe of them, he found that it let in a great deal 
more than air, for he was nearly smothered by a terrible quantity of smoke, that 
came puffing into the loft. 

A little examination let them see that the top of a chimney was just at that 
/ spot; and as the fire in the lower room was the only one in the mill, they could 
come to no other conclusion than that the chimney before them was the one 
\ communicating with it. 

Jack shut the sliding shutter quickly enough, and Dick opened, one opposite to 
it, which soon let out the choking vapour that the other had let in, owing to the 
wind being in that quarter. The rain was still coming down. 

Indeed, what hau appeared to be a mere storm and which would have been ex¬ 
pected to be soon over, now seemed to have altered its character, for the night was \\ 
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as black as pitch, and the rain came down with such a steady pelt that it promised 
continuance for an unlimited period of time. 

Yet they all three were glad to lean out at the port-hole, if it may be called 
J{ such, in the wall of that uppermost story of the mill, and breathe the cool fresh 
air, which, loaded with moisture as it was, was yet very refreshing and invigor- 
ii ating to them. 

:* The soldiers, in the meantime, were not idle. 

By the advice of the corporal, four of them brought their muskets to bear upon 
1 the trap-door in the ceiling all at once, and they gave it such a blow, thinking 
that it was of course as fast as it was before, that when it suddenly yielded, as 
it of course did, and flew open, they all four outstretched themselves, and down 
they fell off the tables and chairs they had piled up on to the floor of the lower 
* room. 

“ Murder!” cried Mr. VVhite. 

“ What's the matter, now V’ said the sergeant. 

The coporal, who was one of the four who had fallen, sat up and rubbed his 
head, as he said— 

“The devil’s in the trap-door! Why, it yielded this time to a touch, and 
flew right away as if it had never been fastened at ali. I can’t make it out.* 

The others who had come down with such a crash looked at each other rather 
ruefully, and felt anything but composed by the circumstance. 


CHAPTER CCCXXVIII. 

*« 

THE CONFEDERATES MAKE THEIR ESCAPE FROM THE HAUNTED MILL. 

Claude Duval and his two friends, in the uppermost story of the old 
haunted mill, heard that something had gone rather amiss with their foes upon 
the basement by the noise that had come upon their ears; but what it was that 
was so much amiss they had no means of exactly coming at. 

“ You may depend that they have had a fall,” said Dick Turpin, <c or they 
would not make all that noise.” 

“.No doubt of it,” said Jack, “and I only wish it had been from the top of 
the mill to the bottom of it, for then they would get rather sick of the job of 
hunting us in the way they are now doing.” 

*• We will sicken them,” said Claude, “in a quicker, but yet, I doubt not, 
quite as effectual a way, as if they had the fall you talk of. Jack.” 

“ How so, Claude ? I can’t exactly see how you are to get at them from here." 

,l Then I will show you, Jack. In the first place, I think that with a very little 
trouble we might get out of one of these openings—or windows, I suppose we 
may from courtesy call them—and get right on to the top of the old building. 
When there, I don’t think it is at all likely they will see us, or even suspect that 
we are there.” ' , 

** Well, that will do for one thing; but if they take a fancy to stay till daylight 
the room below, why, then, I fancy they will be able to see us.” 
i hat I don’t at all intend to let them do, unless they are more independent 
of ordinary comforts than I think they are. What do you say to smoking them, 
out ?” 

“ Smoking them out ?” 

“ Yes, Jack* There is the chimney top, within arms-length of us ; and it 
strikes me that if. we stop it up, the smoke will make its way anywhere but up 
here ; and that the soldiers will find it not the most pleasant sort of atmosphere 
To breathe in. What do you say 

“Do it.” 

“ And you, Dick V 9 

te Anything to annoy the enemy. If they are at all prudent, even, they will go 










I 

after such a smother as they will soon find themselves in. Let us now set 
about it.” , 5 

They commenced looking about the old loft of the mill to see if they could find 
anything that would answer the purpose of stopping the chimney; and after 
awhile, Dick sai I in a cl eeiful voice — 

“ Here are the means all capitally at hand. Now, I have lit upon a heap of 
old corn sacks. They are so damp by lying long here, that they quite stick to¬ 
gether, and are as mouldering as it is possible to conceive them to be. They are 
the very thing .'* 

“Hush V* said Jack ; “ I hear our enemies In the room below this. Be careful 
how you move and speak.” 
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They all three listened now attentively, and they heard the voice of the sergeant 
say— 

(i Come cn, mv men. There is nobodv here. Come on. You must have loosened 
the trap before, and that was what made it give way so easily now. Up with 
you.” 

“ They come,” said Dick. “ Quick, Claude! Open the casement opposite to 
the chimney top, and I will lower the Sacks into it. Quick ! quick!” 

Claude opened the shutter that closed the opening by the chimney, and a puff 
of horribly thick-smoke from .the wet straw that the soldiers had imprudently 
flung on*the fire, camedn their faces.* 

Dick held his breathlfor a moment or two, and then he thrust one of the sacks 
into the chimney ; bufc it disappeared. * 

^ D-L-n it!” said Dick;:that’s gone down.” 

“ AH the better, Dick. It will carry with*, it a capital dose of soot and smoke. 
Place another over the top/’. 

“ It is done. Fuff! what a smother! Ah 1 -iris clearing off from us, now. I 
will warrant that no more of the smoke will* get out this way.” 

A current of-clear cold air set now in at the open casement, and it was very 
grateful to the senses of Jack, and Dick; anduClaude* after the terrible smother 
of smoke that they.had had to endure for the Tew‘moments before. 

The effect upon the soldiers of sending all the srnokednto the:mill, instead of 
up the ^chimney; now*had to be waited for; but it Xvassjuiteout of thejquestion 
that many minutes must elapse before it took placet. 

The next object that Claude and his'friends had was totfdllow?upTheirpbtaof 
operations^and g£fcioutiafc:the top, ofrthe mill, so that when the top&o&Hoft 
should be searched/they^shnuld not be fdundc. I 

It was not a veryeasy thingito do in the dark, bat yet there were many places's 
for the foot to get affirm hold; : and for the hands to gripe; and if there hadcbeent 
but a gleam ofilightfcuffioient to enable them to see what they were about^'thevy 
would have found the .task to turn more easy. 

As it was; ho waver; there was no time to think, of diffiouIt:es/*and.they 
about it with right good will;. 

Thejy aUithreecfelttthht'.thelr only chance offsafetyday;in theffact that the;' 
soldiers did hot know they were there; however their sergeant mightsuspect such 
a thinggto ber'ppssible;.! If they werecooce seenpof bourse there wouldcbomo 
hope of escape; for the soldiers would set about their destractio n or their capture 
in such a professional mannerythatone orthe^therof such contingencieswodtd 
be certains 

“Let meq^first” said Claude/ . tf I amna^pfetty good hand at chmbinggand 
I will take the rope with.me ihafcrweecut 'away'Yrom the iron hook^attfetenn 
trancrtto this loft.-* I may possiblyTifidfsometpiaceTo fasten it to, so thafcifc will 
be of £hfc greatest possible assistance toyouibothiff " ‘ 

“Doso* Claude,” ^aid Turpiup./ r and be qutek, whatever you doJ? 

Thus urged, not that indeed he wanted any urging at all inithe mattejy£faiude 
Duval got out of the window on the opposite side to where' thee chimney v was 
situated $: andRhenrhetfound^the moment he got on the outside, that there was 
a rude kind* of railing there, by the aid of which it was an easy enough matter 
to reach the top of the mill, where there wa3 a flat space of about eight feet 
square, likewise protected by a railing. 

“ Dick ! Dick !” be- said. 

“ Yes, Claude?” 

“ You and Jack can come up at once; it’s as safe as anything can possibly be. 
Indeed, it is a little too safe, for our foes may takeit into their . heads to have; a.-, 
look here.” 

Dick followed Claude, and Jack came after him, so that in a few- moments, 
without* any danger at all, they were on the top of the mill; and as their eyes .1 
got'accustomed to the dim night light, they could see with what facility the f >. 
post which they had chosen might be reached, and they felt that if there was to 
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be a- real ^search of the building, they had hardly bettered their position by 
getting where they now were. 

“ This won't do,” said Claude^ 

* “Not 4 at all/' said Dick. 4C If they choose to come after us, why they can ; 
and when they can find us they have nothing to do but to go down below,and 
pop at- us with their muskets till they hit, or until we give in and* let them 
take us.”. . 1 - 

“ That, they shall not," said Claude, .... 

“ Stop a bit/’ said Jack, “ It is that bit of railing that makes it so easy to get 
up here. - * - ^ 

" It is/’ 

' u Then I will put an end to that pretty quickly. It is as rotten as it can be, 
and I thought it would have given way with me.” 

* Ashe spoke, Jack sat down on the extreme verge of the roof of- the mill, and 
when in’this^position, he could just with the .heel of his boot reach one of the 
principal supports of the railing. 

“'Now/ 1 he said, •“ one kick and it is gone.” 

“ Do it/' said Dick. 

Jack gave the kick, and the railing, although it did not go, only hung on by 
a small portion of the fastening. The weight of a cat would have sent it down 
in one mass. 

“ Hush ! Jack,” said Claude,' “ that noise will betray us. Don’t do that again, 
you can't think howHhat will-sound in^the-mill. f T3e quiet/whatever you do.” 

“I did not think of that,” said Jack. “I will not touch it again, but it will 
be no help to any one/ for woe be-to him whotrusts to it.” 

“ Come back. Jack,” said Turpin, in a low voice. “I can hear thesoldiers in 
the-loft quite plainly.”*' 

They now all three crouched down on the top of the mill, so that they could 
not have been seen against the night cioads, and they watched the course of 
events with no small degree of interest. 

Upon the occurrences of Jhe next ten minutes hi*ng the question to them of 
life and death—for capture was death, and escape only was life. 

The soldiers, in the meantime, had recovered from the* panic that the fall from 
the trap-door had occasioned them, and had followed the sergeant into the rppra 
above; but there, although they brought a lighted link with them, they found no 
traces of the men whom they sought. 

. The sergeant called to the attorney— 

“Mr.- White—Mr. White, I say” 

“ Yes, if you please/ groaned the attorney, u I am heie. Don’t put me in a 
very hot place, I beg of you.” 

“ What do you mean•?*' 

“ Oh, dear, good Mr. Devil, you know what I mean well enough. I mean that 
I am a professional man, if you please—I mean that. Oh, dear, have the good-, 
ness to spare my feelings. If I can give you any advice at any time I’m sure T 
should be most happy, my dear sir.. Tam not absolutely on the grill, now, in a 
manner of speaking, but I am quite warm enough, I beg to assure you, sir.” 

“ The fejlow is mad,” said, the sergeant. 

“ : He thinks,”- said the corporal, *“ that it's all- up with him, and that he has 
gone down below to a certain old gentleman's dominions, and nothing will root 
it out of his head.” 

“ Then let him be where he is.” 

“Yes, it’s the best thing.” 

“Now, my men,” said the Sergeant, “I don’t*-mean to go so far as to say 
that those rascals we are-looking for are in -the mill, but that there are some 
persons here, l think,-we have heard enough to feel pretty well convinced, and, 
at all events, we will search it. Hold the light higher, and let us look about us." 

The soldier who carried the link held it high up above his head, and it cast a 
livid and uncertain glare over the whole chamber. 
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That room was of the same size as the one below it, for it was not until the 
building got higher than that that it began to taper towards the top. One of 
the walls, however, was off the perpendicular considerably, so that it seemed as 
if that side of the mill were built very much inwards. 

“There's nothing here,” said the corporal, as shading his eyes with his hand 
from the too great glare of the link, he looked carefully about him. 

A deep, hollow groan, coming as if from some one actually in the room, now 
filled up the pause immediately succeeding the corporal’s brief remark. 

They all started. 

" What is that?'* 6aid the sergeant. 

u None of us,” said the soldier with the link. “ The groan seemed to come 
from over in yonder corner.” 

The sergeant drew his sword, and stepped boldly forward, and made a thrust 
at the wall. 

“ Now, you cowardly rascals,” he said, ° come out, if you are hiding here 
anywhere—come out and show yourselves, and don’t be trying any of your 
mountebank tricks upon us.” 

A shriek of terrible laughter rang through the place, and the soldiers looked 
at each other with dismay, while he who held the link stepped two steps towards 
the trap*door, as though he meditated making his escape from the place. 

” Halt!” said the sergeant. 

The men all stood perfectly still. 

<r Why, my men,” he then added, " you are not quite so foolish, surely, as to 
believe that there is anything supernatural in this mill, I hope? All these are but 
tricks to scare us from our pursuit.” 

The corporal coughed and whiped his eyes, and # the men began to breathe 
with difficulty , and then one of them said— 

u Why, the place is filling with smoke as fast as it can. 1 am half choked.* X 


CHAPTER CCCXX1X. 

CLAUDE DUVAL MAKES MR. WHITE VERY USEFUL IN AN EMERGENCY. 3 

The effect of the stoppage of the chimney was now. beginning to be but too- 
apparent to those who had to endure it. The atmosphere was becoming im¬ 
pregnated with dense volumes of smoke, that not only impeded the breath by 
its acrimonious nature, but affected the eyes of tbe soldiers very sensibly. 

Mr. White, who still lay upon his back in the room below, escaped much of 
the effects of the smoke that was now coming out of the fire-place in volleys, 
because it had a tendency, of course, to ascend, and the open trap*door acted 
almost like a flue, in drawing it up to the loft. 

“ What the deuce is all this ?” said the sergeant coughing, and holding a 
handkerchief to his mouth. “ Is the mill on fire ?” 

“ I shouldn't at all wonder,” said the corporal. “ That explosion of powder 
in tne chimney, I daresay, has done it." 

“ Ah, no doubt—no doubt. Run down and see what it is.” 

The corporal hastily went to the trap-door, but when he tried to descend by 
it, he was met by such volumes of dense smoke, that he found it impossible to- 
get through there, and he was half smothered in the attempt to do so. 

The soldiers were all coughing. 

“ It's coming in faster than ever,” said one. 

“ Let it out/' said the sergeant, and he took a musket from one of the men, 
and commenced hammering away at one of the walls of the mill. Several of the 
soldiers followed his example at the same spot, and they soon broke a hole in. 
the side of that loft, through which the smoke forced itself in a dense volume. 

This had the effect of relieving them a little, for a regular current now set io> 
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from the trap* door to the hole in the wall, and that carried by far the greater t 
portion ot the smoke with it. The sergeant pointed to the opening in the roof 
leading to the upper story, and cried out— 

•* We must get up this way now, and I suppose that is as high as we can 
get.” 

“ Come on,” said the corporal. 

“ Hold !” cried one of the soldiers. “.What is that r” ♦ 

They all looked in the direction he pointed, and they saw standing a few 
paces from one of the walls a skeleton, with one hand outstretched, and the other 
resting upon its head. 

A feeling of horror came over them all as they looked upon this figure, which 
shed around it from its festering, yellow-stained bones a kind of phosphorescent 
light. It was profoundly still, but *here was no mistake in the fact that there it 
was. 

“ Who sees it?”gasped the sergeant. “Do— you—all?” 

“ All—all!” said the soldiers. “ It is death/’ 

“ No—no.” 

The soldiers made a hasty rush towards the trap-door, but the corporal cried 
: out— 

| “ Stop! halt! Are we to. be scared from our duty by such a sight as this 

' here? I, for one, will not. A musket—give me a musket one of you.” 

“ Here,” said a soldier. “ It is loaded.” 

The corporal placed the musket to his shoulder, and pointed it at the skeleton 
figure. 

M I swear,” he said, “ be you angel or devil, that I will fire at you if you 
don’t speak and let me krow why you come here. I don’t pretend to say that 
you are alive, because that don’t seem possible; but you have not come here *i 
without a purpose. Speak!” 

“ Beware !” said a deep, hollow voice. 

“ Beware of what ?” said the corporal. “ Of what would you warn us to 
beware ? Speak again, I charge you!” 

Hence—hence—hence!” said the figure, apparently, although they could 
see no movement of its fleshless bones. 

“Fire upon it!” cried the sergeant. 

* Shall I ?” 

“To be sure. That will try it.” 

Bang! went the musket with a tremendous uproar in that confined space, 
and when the noise a little subsided, and the soldier with the link stepped 
forward, and held it, although with trembling hands, in the direction of the 
figure, it was gone. 

N “Gone!” said the corporal. “I have scared it off by the shot, that’s quite 
certain.” 

“No,” said the sergeant—“no. Look!” 

The figure appeared again in precisely the same spot that it had before 
occupied; but it was only for a moment, and as if for the purpose of showing 
how futile had been the musket-shot, for there came a peal of the same yelling 
laughter that before had broken upon their ears with such a stunning effect, and 
then all was still, and the spectre vanished. 

Even the corporal, who certainly had the most courage upon the occasion, 
rushed back, and grounded the musket, with a look of consternation and horror 
upon his face. 

“ I don’t know,” he said, “ what to say to this exactly.” 

u Nor I,” said the sergeant. 

The men crept towards the trap-door, and one of them said— 

“ I don’t see any good in stay ing here. Let’s go.” 

“Yes,” said the others. “The rain has all but given over; let’s go. Our 
horses are out in the open air, and will be all the better for a canter. Let’s go 
at once, sergeant.” 
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“ Hold 1” saidthe sergeant. “We ought not, my men; ta-think of what we 
had rather* do, or not do just now; but of what we shall ,have to say abdut this 
affair to others. When the question is put to us of * Did you'search the old 
mill?’ and we have.to reply that we had meant to do so, but^yere frightened out 
of it by a ghost, we shall look rather foolish.” 

“ Rather, indeed,” said the corporal, “ and, for my part; I will go all over 
the building, if I go alone.” 

v * “ I will be with you,” said the sergeant, “ of course. 0 
The men wavered ; and then one said— 

“We will all do our duty.” 

' €t Yes,” said the others ; “ we obey orders, sergeant.” 

“No, my men,” said the sergeant; “this is not by any means regular duty, 
•■'SO 1 will not order you upon it; but if with good will you will all follow. 
*me, do so.” ’ . _ lY 

“ We will—we will.” 

“ Come on, then. I don’t suppose that there" is more than: one room or loft 
above this one that we are in, and when we have fairly looked at that, I think 
we may take udod ourselves to say that we were not frightened from :searching 
the place.” ‘ a 

They now advanced to the opening in the roof, through which Claude and 
his friends had made their way bv the aid of the rope; but as rope there:was 
none now, it did not seem so easy as it might have been to asceud to it. 

The soldiers were tall men, though, and one of them proposed to;Stoop down 
and let a comrade stand upon his back, and so scramble up, when the next 
could do the same for him, and so on, until one was only left below, who might 
be considered' as on duty there in the capacity of sentinel. 

This was a proposition at once so feasible and so easy to carry out, that they 
all acceded to it. The only little difficulty consisted-.in who should ascend to. 
the unknown loft above first; but the corporal put that at rest by*proposing 
his willingness to do so; and, accordingly, one of themen went on all* fours, and 
the corporal, when he stood upon his back, found’that he could just reach,the[ 
sides of the : hole in the roof, and drew himself up by his hands,-which his 
military exercises enabled him to do with considerable ease and dexterity. 

“ Is all right r” said the sergeant. 

“ Yes. Nobody seems to be here ; but it is very dark. Come on with you, 
and bring the torch.” 

<r Yes ; coming.” 

In the course of a few moments, now, the whole of the party, with the 
exception of one man who remained below on guard, was in the upper part of 
the old mill. 

Several of them crowded to the window,: or opening, in the wall, through 
which Claude and his party had made their way to the roof of the building, 
and they did so more from the satisfaction .they experienced from getting a 
raouihfui of fresh air than for any other cause, ;for the atmosphere of the mill 
was full of smoke, notwithstanding ’they had by making an outlet from it 
succeeded in letting a sufficient quantity escape to make the air just endurable. 

The soldiers were now so close to Claude Duval and his friends, that they 
might have touched each other; and then the corporal said— 

“There seems to be a kind of balcony with trails outside here, ■ is there 
not?"’ , „ 

<{ Yes,” said the man, with the link. “ One of you hold the light, and I will 
get out, and have a look about me at what sort of a place it is.” 

The corporal took the light, and the soldier scrambled out of the window; 
but the moment he let much of his weight rest upon the little balcony, and. its 
light railing, down it all went with a crash to the ground—a depth of nearly 
fifty feet. ' 

This would‘certainly have been a fatal accident .to the soldier had not the 
corporal caught him by his belt and held him by it against the ledge, of,,the 
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owe you my life.” 


window till three or four of*his comrades got a good hold of him and pulled- 
him in.. 

j "A narrow escape that,” said the corporal. 

*The soldier looked quite white, and was for some few minutes unable to> 
j speak. Then with a shudder, he said— 
j ** I thought I was gone, corporal. I < 

“ Pho—pho ! Don’t mention it.” 

u Yes, but-” 

(i Oh, stuff. These things always happen in service, you know. All I wish 
of you is, that if you see me ever going in the same way, you will hold tight, 
mv man, that’s 311.” 

*‘ c Indeed, I will.” 

The corporal had dropped the torch in the anxiety to save the man, but it had 
not gone out, and one of the soldiers, by waving it in the air, got it into a flame 
again.^ 

The nearly fatal accident that had occurred had had the. effect of damping 
the ardour of the soldiers a little ; and after satisfying themselves that there was- 
no one m the loft, they proposed to get away again as quickly as possible, which 
the sergeant did not oppose. 

“ I don’t see,” he said, “ that we can do any more good here. We have- 
searched the whole building.” 

“ We have,” said the corporal., u Let us leave it now. The smoke that 
cannot get out at the hole in the wall seems to find its way up here, and the 
sooner we get out of it the better.’ 2 

“ Come on, then/’ 

The men were not at all sorry to leave that loft, and they sprang down one 
by one into the room below very quickly. The sentinel reported that he had 
seen nothing, but that a rushing noise of something on the outside of the mill 
had rather startled him. They let him know that it was the fall of the little 
balcony and its railings that had produced that noise, and then they hurriedly 
walked to the trap-door to descend to the basement story of the place. 

“ 1 say,” whispered the sergeant to the corporal. {: It’s an infernal old den, 
this, and worth nothing.” 

*' Not a mag.” 

Well, then, it’s only a harbour for such fell >ws as those we have been after, 
and there is but one way to prevent it from being such in the future. Do you 
throw the link into a corner among the straw when we come out, and the con¬ 
founded place will be burnt down before the morning, and all the ghosts along, 
with, it.” 

“ It wouldn’t really be a bad thing to do so.” 

“ A'had thing ! It would be*a good thing, I tell you. Come, mind you do 
it now.” 

( “ I will.” 

“ That’s right: You needn’t say anything to the men about it. I will march 
them out, and as you follow you can do it. They won’t know what you have 
done with thelink, you know.” 

u All’s right. I’ll manage it. It will make a nice bon-fire, at all events, if 
* nothing else, 1 will do it, you may depend.” 

The sergeant was quite satisfied with this ready acquiescence of the corporal 
in the idea of setting fire to their enemv’s quarters before leaving, and he ordered 
the men to march out of the. mill. They obeyed him with all the readiness 
poss’ble, for they were by no means enamoured of that place, and were glad enough 
to get out of it. 

The corporal remained last, and then he threw the link into a corner of the 
{room, saying as he did so— 

“ I sincerely hope that it will soon burn down the old den, for I don’t know 
when?I,have had such a.fright as that skeleton ghost,,if, indeed, it were such, 
gave me, though I did manage to fire at it.’^ 


> . 
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He then left the mill, and it may be here remarked that they all, either unin¬ 
tentionally or wilfully, it is rather hard to say which, forgot that there was such 
a person as Mr. White, attorney at law, lying upon his back in the lower room 
of the old building. 


CHAPTER,CCCXXX. 


CLAUDE AND HIS FRIENDS ARE IN GREAT PERIL IN THE MILL, AND .SO IS 

MR., WHITE. 




While all this was going on, Claude and his two friends were snug enough 
at the top of the mill, but they little suspected the nice little design that the 
, sergeant and corporal had concocted between them. 

They, the highwaymen, had thought of smoking out the soldiers, but in a 
much more effectual manner the latter had thought of burning them out by 
setting fire to the building. 

Claude did not think it exactly prudent to say anything for some little time 
after thesoldieis had left the upper loft, for neither he nor his friends could 
possibly take upon them to be quite sure that that was not a mere ruse , or 
that they were really gone. 

After about a quarter of an hour more had lapsed, and when by the most 
intense listening nothing could be heard of any one in the narrow apartment 
immediately below the roof of the mill, they began to conclude, as waa the fact, 
that their foes had really gone. 

u Jack,” said Claude, “ where are you ?” 

* “ Here, all right.’’ 

” “ And you, Dick?” 

“I am here, Claude,” said Turpin, “and I do think those fellows are gone 
at last.” 

“ So do I.” 

“Be careful, though, yet,” said Jack. "They may be lurking about, and 
we must not throw a chance away.” 

Certainly not. Ah! what is that below? I see some figures, and I hear 
voices, too. They are tired of it, and are leaving the mill/’ 

Erom the position he occupied, Claude could see pietty well over a ledge 
to the meadows below, and, dark as it was, he saw that the little troop of 
soldiers were on the move from the spot. The rain still came down ; but it 
was only'in a light,* scattering kind of way, now; so that beyond the great 
discomfort that the wet state of the meadows would be sure to inflict upon 
them, there was nothing in the condition of the weather that could be any 
valid excuse for the soldiers seeking further shelter, merely for the sake of 
shelter. ~ 

Their horses had been picketted close to the mill, under cover of some trees, 
which had in some measure, though not to a great extent, protected them from 
the storm. The saddles and housings of the steeds were saturated with water; 
but the soldiers set about drying them as well as they could with such means 
as were at their disposal. 

Situated as the highwaymen were, the sounds of the voices of the men below 
came quite clearly up to them,and they had no difficu ty in hearing every word 
that was uttered. Indeed, the sounds came to them in quite a startlingly 
distinct fashion, as i fthev had been close at hand. 

“ Who can lead to the high road by a short cut V* said the sergeant. a We 
shall be up to our necks in these meadows soon, if we don’t get out of them.” 

“ I know the way,” said the corporal. “ It is directly past yonder clump of 
trees, and then we are on level ground.” 
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■"“Come on, then/' said the sergeant. We have done all we can ; and so 
I shall make away to head-quarters.again.”, 

Th^ soldiers, followed the sergeant and corporal, an das they went, they swore 
dread fully-,tin. their anger at the whole affair; fur they looked forward to the 
serious job it woud be in the cleaning line on the re or row after the draggling ride 
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«* ' :• CLAUDE AND THE VKiNCEMS DANCING A MINLET, 

• through those meadows before they could present themselves for inspection to 
j their officers. Moreover, seve.*al of them had rather serious bruises Lorn 
fall they had experienced dono r the attempts to open the trap-door. 

“Thev are gone,” sa d Cla-ule. 

* The devil go with them !” said Turpin. 1 
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“ Well, I think you are mistaken there,” added Claude, “for I don't see tbs 
lawyer anywhere; and the old gentleman you have mentioned is more likely to 
stay behind and keep him company.” 

“ But where can the lawyer be ?” said Jack. “ Surely uothing has happened 
to him in the mill ?” 

“ There is no saying just yet/ 1 said Claude ; u but the most likely thing is, 
that when he found there was likely to be anything in the shape of danger, he 
ran off, and left the soldiers to encounter it alone, tie was certainly not with 
them when they came up so nearly to us just now.” 

“Do you think not?” 

“Certainly; he would have said something if be had been. I am glad, 
by-the~b>, that the soldier was saved from falling from top to bottom of the 
mill along with the balcony and its appendages.” 

“So am I,” said Jack. x 

“ And [, as it has turned out,” said Dick ; “ although I doubt if they would 
have said as much concerning us. But what is that odd crackling nyise that I 
hear? ’Just listen to it, Claude.” 

“A crackling noise is it?” 

“ Yes. There it is again.” 

Ah, I hear it now quite plainly.” 

<f And I r too,” said Jack; “ but I cannot think what it cau possibly be.” 

They a ] l three now listened with the roost marked attention to the odd 
f crackling noise that seemed to come from the lower part of the mill, and it is 
just possible that they mighthave listened to it for a still longer period than they 
did, without being able to come to anything like a just conclusion concerning it, 
but that a circumstance took place that bad the effect ol opening their eyes, 
both literally and metaphorically speaking, to the exact truth of what was 
going on. 

A dull red light began to show itself in the air, and to impart a strange 
radiance to the old mill. 

It was Jack who exclaimed — u Why, that is fire I” 

The moment he pronounced the one word “Fire !” it gave to Claude Duval 
and Dick Turpin a clue to the whole mystery of the strange crackling noise 
that had so much puzzled them, and they cried out with cue voice— 

“ The mill is on nre !” 

This was a state of things that required the most prompt and decisive action, 
and Claude was upon his feet in a moment. 

“ We must get out ot it,” he cried, “as quickly as we can. It is all wood, 
and " ill burn like a match.” 

“ Yes; but how?” said Jack, who, after leaning over the side of the roof 
they were on, rushed hack coughing from a mouthful of dense smoke that he 
had inhaled. 

“ How ?• cried Claude. Why, the way we got here, to be sure.” 

“Always forgetting,” said Jack, “that the little balcony and railings that, 
helped us up here are now gone.” 

“ But you don’t mean to say. Jack, that we are to stay up here and he roasted 
in this infernal mill ?” 

^ “ It would be a ha;d case.” 

“ Rather,” said Dick, “ and one that I dont intend shall be mine if I can.' 
possibly help it.” 

“ Never mind,” said. Claude. “ Where is that rope that we brought with us ? 
Who has it ?’ 5 

“ I have it,” said Jack, 16 and four or five yards more to add to it, if they are 
at all likely to aid us ; but if your idea is to descend by its aid, I think you will e 
find it to go about half way, that is all.” . I i 

“ Half way is something.” 

“ Yes, but no£ enough .Claude. I must confess, that I think we are rather in 
what may be called a fix here.” - -- --A-J 


5 v 
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There was at this moment a loud crash, and from one side of the mill that had J 
taken light, there came rushing up a monstrous flame, hissing and crackling 
against the wet wood-work. 

“ Here it comes,” said Jack. 

“ It does indeed,” said Dick. “ I can feel the hot glow of it even now upoa 
my face. Claude, what do you propose now ?” 

“Escape.” 

“ Escape, is the word, but it seems one more easy to utter in the present state of 
affairs, than to carry out. I don’t seem at all to like the position of things here,” 

“ We are lost.” said Jack. 

w Not so,” cried Claude. “ I have tied one end of the rope securely to a 
strong iron ring that is here. Now, Jack, produce the supplementary piece of. 
cord that you spoke of. Is it strong V* 

Here it is,” said Jack, “ I had it round my waist, in case of an emergency, 
as at times a bit of cord is of inestimable value • and as for its strength, it would 
hold us all three.” 

“ Good.” 

Claude took the rope, and firmly tied it to the end of the piece ho had ■ 
already. 

“That,” he said, “with the other goes about half way down.”. , 

“How consoling 1” said Jack. 

“So that it leaves,” added Claude, “ only twenty five feet, or thereabouts, 
below the end of it.” 

“ Ah !”.said Jack, “ a pleasant drop.” 

“Dick?” 

“ Yes, Claude. I know you have some idea of saving us all. What is it?" 

“ Lend me your coat 1” 

“ My coat? Oh, to be sure. Yes—yes, my coat tied to the cord, and your 
Coals tied to mine, will go the distance, or so near to it that the drop will be nothing 
at all to speak of. All’s right! By Jove, we shill get the better of this bout. 
Jack, off with your coat, man, and I’ll warrant we shall be on the ground, safe, 
in another five minutes.” 

There was not, in good truth, much time to spare now in the matter, for the 
flames had fairly laid hold of one side of the mill, and were roaring and crack¬ 
ling at a fearful rate. If there had not happened to have been such heavy rain 
recently, the whole building would, as Claude said, have blazed up like a match; 
but it took some time for the heat generated by the fire to dry the weather- 
boarding, of which the external sides of the building were composed. 

It was to that circumstance alone that Claude aud his two friends upon that 
eventful occasion owed their lives. 

“ Quick ! quick 1” said Jack. 

“ Yes ; steady and safe ! All is well. Your coat. Jack.*’ 

*• Here.” 

“ That’s it.” 

“Ob, Claude, I can feel the mill shake.” 

“ The devil you can I” said Dick. “ I didn’t think that it had come to that j 
just yet. How are you getting on, Claude?” 

“Well.” |ll 

Claude Duval would not allow himself to be hurried in tying the coats together. 

! He felt how much would depend upon the ability and security with which he 
performed that part of the business; and he was resolved to do it well. It would ( 
be of little importance to gain a few moments in time, and to lose, as a conse- f , 
quence, everything in the inefficiency of the apparatus of escape. 'j / 

Claude tied the coats together by the arms, and he found that he could do so 
with a feeling of perfect security, and then he flung them over the roof of the 
! mill. 

“ Now, Jack,” he said, “ go.” 

“ No.” 

lv- 
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“What do you mean by no ? W? will follow you.” 

•' u No ; I will follow both of you.” 

This is no time for nonsense,” said Dick Turpin. “ While you two are 
settling which shall go first, I will go; and when I get to the ground I can per¬ 
haps help you.” 

Dick, without another moment’s hesitation, descended, and found that the 
xoats brought him within a few feet of the damp ground by the side of the mill. 
Jack was firm in being the last, so Claude called out to Dick— 

' Is it all right?” 

’“Quite,” said Dick ; and then Duval himself descended ; and, although one of 
the coats tore a little, and he thou-ht that the mill itself shook, he did reach the 
ground in safety: but he was much alarmed for the safety of his friend above. 

** Safe ! safe 1” said Jack. 

Don’t erv out till you get of the wood,” said Claude; " or rather out of the 
mill.” ' ' ‘ 

“Well, but all is well now.” 

“ I hope so. Come on, Jack. I have hold of the coats. Come steady, now, 
old friend. Slow and steady.” 

Claude Duval really had the greatest apptehensions that poor Jack would 
never reach the ground in safety, and yet, what to do in the world to aid him he 
really knew not. 

'There were two dangers to g n ird n»_atn$ . _ 

In the fi st place, after the passage himself and Dick down the rope and the 
coats, Claude Duval did not think they were anything so secure as they had 
been; and in the second place, he felt as certain as possibly he cod'd be that the 
.mill itself shook, and showed some symptoms of topp ing completely over. Should 
such a catastrophe as that happen, it would be likely enough to involve h:m» 
Claude, in destruction, as well as Jack. It was, truly, a moment of fearful sus- 
tpense. 

► Jack came sliding slowly down. 

Steed\\ Jack !’* 

41 Yes. Claude; yes. The rope D—is-’ 

« What?” 

“ Only cracking.” 

Even as Jack spoke, the rope parted and down he came; but Claude was resolved 
to save him, and with great dexterity he, without actually catching him in his 
arms, broke his fall; so that what with the coats and that friendty interposition 
as well, Jack reached the ground without sustaining any injury at a‘l. 

** You are safe, Jack !” 

“ Quite. Thanks to you, Claude, otherwise I had been a dead man.” 


CHAPTER CCCXXXL < 

THE FUNERAL CORTEGE ARRIVES JUST A LITTLE TOO LATE. 

Scarcely had Claude and his friends time to congratulate each other upon 
reaching the ground in sa’ety, when a most singular spectacle met their eyes, and 
for a time transfixed them to ti.e spot with astonishment. 

Turning just round a corne r ef one of the out houses belonging to the barley mill, 
came one of the mGst singular cavalcades that they h d ever seen—a cavalcade, 
too, which at such a moment w.;s of strange and significant moment. 

First there came two men in long black clothes—such as are worn at funerals— 
and with hat-bands hanging down their backs, after the absurd fashion of under¬ 
takers’ men. Immediately following them came one man, with a white cravat, 
similarly attired to the others ; and then came four supporting a coffin, with a 
pad over it. ■ 

Following the coffin there were six mourners, who, if one might judge at lL 
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from their appearance, were io a great state of affliction, for, according to 
the most approved mode among mourners, they each held a crumpled up white 
handkerchief to his mouth; for, strange to say, mourners at funerals al ways do 
hold their handkerchiefs to their mouths instead of their eyes, thus leading to the 
idea in some cases as though they weie trying to smother their laughter, instead 
of stem the current of their grief for the departed. 

Where on earth such a cavalcade as this had sprung from was the mystery, 
and in the dim light, cast by a lantern that was placed upon the cofflo near to 
the head of it, they certainly looked extremely spectral and mysterious to Claude 
Duval and his two friends. i 

J “ Good gracious !” said Dick Turpin. 

, “This is surely our last moment/' said Jack. 

“ Confound it, don't be frightened ac a funeral,* said Claude* 

*■ •' The devil!” said Dick. 

“ If it be his funeral it's a good job, Dick, so don't put on such an appearance. 
Where are they all goiDg, I wonder ?” 

The funeral cortege did not pause nor appear as if its members saw or paid 
the smallest attention to Claude Duval and his friends, but on it went past the 
door of the mill with a slow and solemn step, and then took a course towards 
one corner of the meadow. - v- 

The solemn and slowly moving figures—the dim spectral kind of light, and 
now and then an odd wailing noise that came upon the ears of the listeners, all 
combined to render the scene striking and picturesque in the extreme, while it j 
invested it, too, with an aspect of terror, and- was significant of thoughts of 
another world. 

No doubt if it had depended upon Jack or Dick to stop the cortege of death, 
neither of them would have done so ; but Claude was there, and he was really j 
not a likely person to allow such a mysterious cavalcade to pass unquestioned. 

“ They are going,” he said. “ Let us follow." 

11 Oh, no—no said Jack. 

“ Well,” said Dick, “ I hardly know what to say.” 

“ But I do,” said Claude. “ I hate to have anything to think about after* 
wards to puzzle me. 1 will follow them, I tell you. You can come with me both 
of you or not, as you feel inclined.” 

•‘If you go,” said Dick, “I go.” 

“ No—no,” cried Jack again. 

“ Then you stay here, Jack.” 

“But, Claude—-” 

“ Nay, Jack, I know as well as possible what you would say. All your 
superstitious fears are fully awakened in this matter, and you who would look 
upon possible danger as nothing, would shrink from interfering with yonder caval¬ 
cade; but 1 have made up my mind to it.” 

Come on,” said Dick. 

“ i will; and be they ghosts or living beings like ourselves, they shall find that 
1 am not one to be trifled with with impunity.” 

As he spoke, Claude Duval dashed forward, followed clasely by Dick ; and 
Jack, rather than be left alone probably, likewise followed them. 

When'Claude Duval got a little nearer to the funeral procession, he called 
out, in a clear, bold voice— 

“ Halt! Stop, I say. You do not pass on unquestioned.” 

No attention was paid to him, and the funeral passed on at the same solemn 
pace. 

Claude would not be baffled, but passing the cortege, he turned abruptly and 
faced the two men at the head of the procession with a pistol in his hand, saying 
as he did so— < 

“Advance another step and I will test the vitality of some of you. I am a 
man of ray word.* ‘ 

The procession stopped, and the two men held up their arms in an attitude 
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deprecatory of his interference with them. One in a deep hollow voice spoke— 
“ Rash man, forbear! The valour that would be great as against those who 
are mortal as yourself is useless when directed against us. Depart in 
peace !” 

“ Not till I know who and what you are.” 

“Beware—beware!” said the other man, and in that deep and solemn voice 
Claude could well imagine the one who had uttered the same word at the old 
mill. 

“ Thank you, my friend,!’ he said, “ I heard you say • Beware* once before, and 
I don’t know that anything came of it; so I don’t mean to let you go on.” 

u Nor I,” said Dick. 

*• Unless,” said Jack, who by that time was by the side of Claude and Turpin. 
“Unless you declare who and what you are." 

“There is one who may declare it,” said the one with the wand, as he slowly 
advanced, “but we may not. Let the dead declare the secrets of the dead to 
these men. If they survive not, it is not the fault of our erring souls. That 
will not sit heavy upon our frail natures. Let the dead speak l” 

Those who carried the coffin now set it dowm, and one lifted the lantern from 
it. Then as Claude and his friends looked on with interest, and Jack at least of 
the three with alarm, there was a strange commotion under the pall. 

Jack stepped back. 

“ Hold 1” said Claude in a whisper. €t Don’t let them see fear or hesitation. 
Jack.” 

Jack advanced again, but he shook with agitation as he looked upon what was ; 
passing. 

The pall became each moment more and more agitated, and those who had 
been bearing the coffin shrunk down almost to the ground, as if they dreaded 
what was about to take place, while the others forming the funeral procession 
k )elt down upon the moist grass and uttered low wailing sounds. 

The man with the wand spoke. 

“ The body of the murderer cannot rest,” he said. “ It lies in unconsecrated 
earth, and till the great day when the sons of man shall arise and look again 
upon the light of day, will his frail dust agitate the folds of the covering that 
should hide it from mortal view. It is in vain that, chased through a world, the 
skeleton form is brought to a resting-place. It cannot rest—it cannot rest” 

The agitation beneath the pall still continued. 

“Claude?” said Jack. 

“ Well.” 

“ This is the spectre funeral.” 

“You don’t say so r” 

“ Oh, Claude, do not oppose this fact, for it is one. The body that lies in 
that coffin is, without doubt, that of the brother who killed his krother. The 
body of the fratricide cannot rest. Oh, let us away from this dreadful scene. 
I implore you to fly from it.” 

“ Not yet.” 

“ But, Claude—Claude, and you, Dick, too—only consider !” 

“ Only do you consider. Jack, if you please, that I am really very much in¬ 
terested, and if you will do so, lam sure that you will not ask me to leave this 
place. Come—come, be quiet, that is all 1 ask of you." 

Jack saw that it was useless to contend with Duval upon this point, as he 
had made up his mind to stay, so he only retired a step or two, and in a crouch¬ 
ing attitude, awaited the result of the extraordinary scene. 

“ You see,” said the man with the wand. 

“ Oh, yes,” said Claude. 

“ Depart, then, in peace.” 

“ThaDk you. I would rather stay." 

" Oh, fool—fool !” 
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t( Upon ray life, you are very complimentary. Allow nre to return it, by 
saying that in my opinion you are an ass/’ 

u Ah ! Dread my vengeance !” 

** I won’t.” 

The agitation in the coffin under the pall increased each moment, and the pall 
itself was shaken violently to and fro. The man with the wand raised it in the 
air, and mutJered some words that were not intelligible to Claude, and then he 
touched the ccffin with the end of it. The mourners raised another wailing cry, 
and the curtain of the pall began to rise up, and it was quite clear that some 
figure in the form of humanity \Vas rising from the coffin and taking the pall 
with it as it did so. 

The scene was rather an exciting one, and had it not been that terror really at 
the moment deprived him of the use of his limbs, the probabiliy is, that Jack 
would have justified all that could have been expected from the affair, and taken 
to flight. 

Neither Dick Turpin nor Claude Duval, though, were so affected. 

“ Beware! beware!” said the man w-ith the wand—“ beware ! No mortal eye 
has ever looked upon this sight and left the brain of the sad spectator free from 
the wild madness that such a spectacle must produce.” 

“ Yery good,” said Claude. “ This is a fellow of some education, Dick. 
He uses very tolerable language.” 

Dick was silent. Without affecting him as it had done Jack, the scene 
certainly did in a manner take a hold of his imagination, and, perhaps, it did 
the same in a lesser degree to Claude, only he would not show it. 

The figure in the coffin still rose up under the pall higher and higher; and 
being carefully covered by the black velvet of that funeral covering, it was 
left entirely to the imagination to conceive what it could possibly be like, and 
the effect of it so rising was truly shocking. 

Up—up it went, till it had got to such a height, that the pall on its edge 
rested upon the ground, and finally upon the coffin, and then it paused; and 
the man with the wand said— s 

“ Oh, enough—enough ! Rest—oh, rest, perturbed spirit! Sufficient of thy 
awful presence is now apparent. Rest—oh, rest!” 

“ I beg to differ from you, my friend,” said Claude Duval. 

The man with the wand looked sternly at Claude. 

“ Mortal, begone 1” 

“ Oh, dear, no. That gentleman under the pall has quite roused my curiosity, 
as he raised himself, and I don’t intend to go till I have had a good look at 
him; so, as it is beginning to rain again, the sooner he indulges me the 
better.” 

** Claude, are you mad ?” said Jack. 

*' No, Jack ; but you be quiet.” 

“ Let me speak to you in kindness,” said the man with the wand. “ Pass 
on, and do not further interfere with this awful ceremony. It can lead you to 
no good, be you what you may ; and it is possible that to your dying day you 
would repent of a foohsb obstinacy in such a case.” 

“ I am very much obliged to y T ou for your kind advice; but I am one of the 
most obstinate fellows living.” 

“He is—he is!” said Jack. 

“ And,” added Claude Duval, “ when I take a thing into my head, there is 
no such thing as getting it out again.” 

The man with the wand muttered a curse, and then he called out—* 

” Arms—arms !” 

The six mourners upon this advanced along with the men who had borne the 
body, and Claude saw that they had pistols in their hands; so he stepped back 
a pace or two, as he said— 

“ So—so, it has come io this, has it ? This is the very first time that I ever 

" * !* ' J * 
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beard of ghosts who used gunpowder; but if you have a mind for anything of 
■ that sort, I and my two friends here are welt armed.” 

“D—n it!” said a voice, fi I’m nearly smothered!” and then the figure 
under the pall suddenly threw it off, and sprang out of the coffin, exhibiting 
to the eyes of Claude and his friends a very ordinary-looking man in his shirt 
sleeves, and with a very red face. 

“It’s all up,” said the man with the wand. “ One word—Are you 
officers?” . . 

“Officers?” said Claude. "To be sure not/* 

“ Then what the devil are you ?” . 

“Permit me, first, of all, as .your conduct and app:arance is much more , 
mysterious than that of me and my friends, to ask you that question.” 

“Smashers!” said the man with the wand. 

“ Oh, coiners of base money ?” . . 

"Not at all base.when it goes ; but base enough when any one won’t take 
if. So row you know all about it, and, perhaps, you will say who you are?” 

“ I will. In tiie first place, my name is Duval !” . 

“ What, Duval tie highwayman ?” 

Well, they do call me a highwayman, I rather think.” 

“ Hdloa, comrades ! it’s all right. Oh, my eye! if we had but known this 
before, what a trouble we might have spared ourselves! Why, it’s Claude 
Duval, the great highwayman, after all!” 

The strange assemblage crowded round Duval, and looked at him with 
interest. ■ 
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Jack was now so thoroughly ashamed of the feors that he had shown in the 
matter, that he quite shrank back, and Duval had to call him to persuade 
him to appear at'all. . ( 

" Come—come, Jack, come forward, and you, Dick, too.” 

“I’m here,” said Turpin. “Upon ray word, this is a good joke.” 

“ And who may you be, sir /’ said the man with the wand, who was | 
evidently the chief or leader of the party. ’ r 

"They call me Richard Turpin!” said Dick, as he slightly raised his iiat, [ 
and bowed. 

“Dick Turpin !” shouted the coineis. “ Then who is the other?” 

“ Sixteen-string Jack, at your service,” said Jack, advancing, and putting o:i 
as good a face as he could on the matter. 

" Yes,” said Claude, “ and you did manage to frighten Jack.” 

" No, I was only pretending.” 

“ Oh 1 oh!” laughed everybody ; and Claude and Dick looked at each o‘her 
and laughed ; but Jack pretended now, if he had not before, for he affected not 
to be at all aware that what he had said had been received with any degree of 
incredulity, although it was so apparent that such was the case. 

" I can assure you, gentlemen,” said the man with the wand, "that if we 
had had the least idea such illustrious visitors as yourselves were in the mill, 
we should have tried to do the honours of it better than we did; but we mistook 
you for three officers from Bow-street.” 

“ Nothing could very well,” said Claude, *'be a greater mistake than that, I 
take it. Put I suppose now that the mill is doomed V* 

“As how, sir:” 

“ Why, it is burning'/* 

“ Oh, no. We put that out. As soon as we found'that the flames were get- 

__ / U 
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ting to a height, we managed to quench them, and the old mill is safe enough 
now. It is stronger a great deal than it looks. And now, as the rain is coming 
j down again, let me beg of you to come back to it, and we will try what we can 
do in the way of hospitality/’ ^ 

* '■ Well/' said Claude, n I am willing, for, to tell the truth, there are some 
matters connected with what we saw and heard in the place that I cannot un¬ 
derstand. Of course, we know that all was delusion, but we don’t know how 
the delusion was managed.’’ 1 

“ You shall know all.” * 

fr Thank you ; 1 and my friends much wish it.” | 
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i( Of course, we have no secrets from you now, Claude Duval, nor from your 
friends, Turpin or Jack ; and we will show you our magic-lantern.''' 

“ Your what ?” 

“ Magic-lantern, by the aid of which we can easily produce the appearance 
of what kind of ghost we like.” 

i( It is all explained, then,” said Claude. “If that was the way it was done, 
you need not say another word about it. Do too. hear that, JackI* 

“ I do.” 

“ And you, too, IHck 

u Oh, yes ; and I may say that I suspected it before. The effects that so sur¬ 
prised us could very well be produced by snch means; and I do believe that a 
great many of the capital ghost stories that we hear are to be accounted for by 
the powers which those who are acquainted with science, and who are m pos¬ 
session of scientific apparatus, have over those who are ignorant of such subjects, 
and who have no such means by them.” 

“ No doubt.” 

“ But still,” said the man with the wan3, **I hope you will re-enter the mill, 
although there is nothing now to explain to you.” 

“ Yes; lead on. But what, in the name of all that’s troublesome, made you 
hit upon this affair of the funeral T* 

“ Why, the fact is, we had a great quantity of coined money in the mill, and 
our object was to get it away v ithout suspicion; and when we got up this funeral 
set out, we still bad our doubts about whether we had put out the fire m not. 
Those doubts are now resolved, and the mill is saved. We thought that yon had 
set it alight to burn us out.” 

“No. It was the soldiers.” 

tl Oh, we can 'easily understand-all that now ; but our suspicion was that ymo. 
were Bow-street'Officers, and that you had a magistrate with you, who had pro¬ 
cured the assistance of a company of soldiers, in case we should feel inclined to 
resist you.” 

“We have been all, then, going at cross purposes it seems.” 

“ It does, indeed:” / 

“But there was a skeleton hand and arm/' said Jack. “ I saw it myselF 
appear down the trap-dour.- What do you say to that?” 

“ Oh, this is it.” 

The man dived his hand into his pocket as he spoke, and prodneed the very 
hand and arm that Jack mentioned, and held it so close ^o him, that the long 
bony fingers appeared to clasp ids, Jack’s, wrist. 

“ Murder V said Jack; “ murder ! Don’t put it near me/V 

“ Oh, well, I didn’t know you were afraid of such things.” 

“ I ain’t afraid of them. But—but—” 

“But he don't like them” added Claude. 

<e Many people share with you the dislike,” said the man with the wand, sshe 
replaced the hand and arm of the sbeleton in his pocket. “I suppose it had a 
pretty good effect from below V 9 

“ Very good, indeed,” said Claude. “ But you must not judge of my old 
friend. Jack,"by what he says or does now, for he has had a serious fall from his 
ho r se, and has been very much shaken, indeed; and is, I have no doubt, now 
struggling against the pain of his hurts upon that occasion.” 

Jack felt grateful to Claude for saying this much, as it in a manner saved him 
from the reproach of cowardice, which, otherwise, might to some degree have 
been attached to him. 

They all now re-entered the old mill, which, although it had had a good warm¬ 
ing from the flames, had yet in its principal parts escaped the destruction that at 
one time had really seemed to be inevitable. 

“ There is a story connected with this mill,” said the man with the w r and, 
“which enables us easily to frighten any of the country people who come 
to it.” - , , < 
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f 'We knowall about it, 5 ' said Dick. “It is of the wo brothers, one of whom 
murdered the other here ?" 

“ It is so. And so, every now and then we take care hat such sights should 
be seen here, and such sounds be heard, as shall keep up the delusion that the 
place fs haunted by the spirits of the murderer and his victim." 

“Then it is not so haunted ?" said Jack. 

C|aude gave him a nudge with his elbow, as he whispered— 

“ Don't ask such questions, Jack." 

“ Why, no,” said the man; “you did not suppose it was, did you, now, 

1 really?* 

“ Oh, no—no." . ... r . 

• __ 0 * A „ 

%t Of course not. Confound these fellows ot soldiers! they have not left us 
a table or a chair in the place, I declare. And how it does smoke, too. Fuff ! It 
is enough to smother one. What on earth, have they done to the chimney? 
The explosion of the few ounces of gunpowder that were put into it could not 
have stopped it up. . It ought,..on the contrary, to have cleared it.' 5 
* Claude laughed. 

“ You have us to thank for the condition of the chimney/ 5 he said. (t We 
tried to smoke the soldiers out of the mill by stopping it up with some old sacks 
from above, but they can easily be moved." 

The man laughed, as he cried out— 

“ You, Jem Brown, go up and clear the top of the chimney. You hear that 
it is stopped with some sacks." 

“ Yes, Mister Blue,” said the man. 

“ What an odd name/' said Jack to Claude. “ His name is Blue." 

“ That is to show that I'm anything but green, 5 ' said the man, who overheard 
Jack's whisper. 

“ Excuse me, 5 ' said Jack, ** I meant no offence." 

“ And none is taken. (Jf course. Blue is not my name ; but a man must call 
himself something; so that is short, and answers the purpose here quite as well 
as any other; so you will be so good as to know me as Mr. Blue." 

“ Very well," said Claude. “Ah, I can see the smoke going up the chimney 
again all right. The mil! will soon be clear enough." 

“It will," said Mr. Blue ; “ and in the meantime allow me to offer you such 
refreshment as I can command. Come, my men, do the best you can in honour 
of our illustrious Visitors upon this occasion. 55 

Thus urged, the coiners, for whose society, however, Claude Duval by no 
means evinced the greatest longing in the world, set about propping up, as well 
as they could, one of the broken tables, and then they spreacf the pall upon it 
by way of a cloth, which made Jack look rather askance at it, for he did not 
exactly like the idea of eating or drinking on such a funeral-looking emblem as 
that. . . 

From a concealed cupboard, then, the coiners produced various good things 
in the eating and drinking way, so that the table was soon well spread ; and then 
Mr. Blue said — 

“ Fra afraid I cannot say sit down, for those fellows of soldiers have broken 
all the chairs, but we must just manage the best way we can. Ah, that will do 
—that.will do." 

One of the coiners had managed to lay a flat piece of board across two of the 
broken chairs, and so to extemporise a very tolerable form, - upon which Claude 
and his friends could rest themselves with ease, and they at once did so, and fell 
to work upon the eatables-and drinkables before them. 

Mr. Blue called to his gacg of coiners, who seemed to be completely under 
his control, to come to the table, and the whole party was soon quite jolly and 
as friendly as if they had known each other for twenty years at the very least, 
instead of only half an hour. 

“ It gives me great pleasure," said Mr. Blue, as he rose with a glass in his 
hand. “ It gives me great pleasure to propose to this highly talented and 
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honourable company, the health of our illustrious visitor, Claude Duval, whose 
name in the annals of adventure must be familiar to you all as one who, under 
all conditions — ■ ” 

“ Amen!” said a voice. 

Mr. Blue dropped the glass that he had been holding by its rather slender 
stem between his thumb and fore-finger, and looked around him in surprise. 

“ What is that?" he said, “oh ! what is that ?* 

The coiners all looked at him, and so did Claude and his friends, and then 
Jack said, in rather a tremulons voice— 

44 I don’t see any good, now, in playing off any of your tricks to try to 
frighten us.* 

“ It is not with my good will/ 1 said Mr. Blue, “ that anything of the sort is 
done.” 

" But, there was something.” 

“ Yes, there was. Somebody said Amen!” 

<f Amen 1” said the voice again. 

They all now sprang from their seats, and Mr. Blue, in a very angry voice, 
cried out— 

iC Which of you is playing this foolish trick? I won’t have it!” 

“ It’s none of us,” said the coiners all in a breath. “ It’s none of us.” 

Mr. Blue himself looked a little put out of the way, but he managed to get 
over his surprise in a few moments, and then he said— 

“ Well—well, I suppose it is nothing, after all.” 

<e We all heard it,” said one. 
f< And so did we,” said Claude. 

Dick smiled, and Mr. Blue looked rather suspiciously at him, as he said, in a 
tone of reproach— 

44 Ah, Turpin, so it was you who, after all, was playing us this little trick 
" Not I.” 

“ Then, I don’t know what to make of it. But come what may, I will finish 
the toast that I was about, with another glass, as that one is broken ; so now 
again I say, that if the devil himself—” 

“ Oh, lor !” said the voice again. 

The coiners looked at each other with apprehension, and it was quite evident, 
from the expression upon their faces, that they had nothing to do with the 
sounds that disturbed the harmony of the feast. 

44 This is quite inexplicable,* said Mr. Blue. t( I cannot make ii out. Where 
did the noise come from V* 

“ There!” cried half a dozen voices, and as many fingers were all at once 
pointed to one corner of the spacious apartment, in which there was a quantity of 
straw. “There!” 

Dick laughed again. ^ 

“ Ah, Turpin,’’ said Blue, “you know something of this, I am certain.” 

Dick Turpin made no answer to this supposition, but Mr. Blue at once 
went to a corner of the room and got a toasting-fork that hung there, which he 
brandished over his head, saying— 

If any one be crouched there among the straw, I will give him a hint to 
come out.” 

With this. Blue stepped up to the straw, and gave two or three such well- 
directed thrusts with the toasting-fork among it, that a voice yelled out— 

“ Murder ! Oh, don't ! Murdpr! Oh—oh ! Put me in some cool place, do, 
and I will give you lots of advice for nothing. Oh, murder!” 

There was a great commotion among the straw, when Mr. White, the lawyer, 
who had been completely forgotten by Claude Duval, rolled on to the floor. 

ts Oh, spare me!” he cried. “ Oh, dear—oh dear ! If you are the devil, pray 
recollect that I have done youi work for a good many years in this world, and 
you ought to have some mercy upon me.” 
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CHAPTER CCCXXXIII. 

MR. WHITE MAKES RATHER AN IMPORTANT REVELATION UNKNOWINGLY. 

When Claude Duval and Jack saw the attorney, and heard how he bawled 
out his appeal for mercy, they joined Dick in a roar of laughter, in which the 
coiners soon joined, when they saw there was really no danger. 

“ Laugh—laugh, ye fiends!” cried the lawyer, as he discumbered his face 
from the straw, “I appeal to your master, the devil, himself.” 

Upon this, they only laughed more, and Claude, turning to Dick, said - - 

“ You recollected this fellow, but really I did not.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Dick. “The moment he said, ‘Amen’ I knew his voice again.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said Mr. White, “allow me to remark, that, although even in 
such a place as this, to which I have been blown by a very unexpected explosion 
of a quantity of gunpowder, I yet hope that you will feel disposed to treat me 
with liberality and respect.” 

“ Certainly,* said Mr. Blue. “ Who are you ?” 

“ John Doubleday White, Esq.” 

“ And what are you ?” 

“ Well, I suppose, these questions are matters of form in these courts, for, of 
course, you know very well, gentlemen fiends, who and what I am; but 1 do 
not at all wish to be contumacious or unpolite, so I admit at once that I am 
an attorney.” 

“ A lawyer!” 

“ Yes, commonly and vulgarly called a lawyer, which, I suppose, accounts 
for my being here, though I must confess I never believed there was such a 
place at all till now, as there was no evidence of tbe fact that I could ever find 
concerning it.” 

“And, pray, where do you suppose yourself to be, Mr. White ?” 

“ Don’t mention it; but it is commonly considered to be a very warm place, 
that is, down below—Hem !” 

“ Why, you don’t mean to say you take this for — - Eh ?” 

“I—do—Hem I” 

Another roai of laughter from the coiners awakened the echoes of the old 
mill, and Mr. White said, with a dubious look— 

“ You <1 «n*t mean to tell me that I am mortal, do you ? Laugh—laugh, you 
finds! U.i, dear, no !” 

“Certainly not,” said Blue ; “you are quiie right, sir.” 

“ Ah, I knew it; but still l must say that, considering the place has the 
reputation of being rather a warm climate, I don’t find it very oppressive just 
now ; and if it should be no warmer, I—oh, lor!—oh, murder I Don’t do that 
again. Oh, dear!—oh, dear!” 

One of the coiners, upon finding that Mr. White conceived himself to be in a 
certain place of a hot description, had crept behind him with a lighted piece of 
stick, and held it against his lateral anatomy until the flame reached his skin, 
and caused him to give a most alarming jump, and to utter the exclamatory 
expression we havfe recorded. 

“ Who, in the name of all that is odd,” said Blue, " is this person ?” 

“ We know but little of him,” said Claude. 

“ And that little,” added Dick Turpin, “ is, 1 am sorry to say, not at all to 
his advantage.” 

“Oh, dear!—oh, dear! Good devils, have some sort of consideration for a 
poor fellow, who, although he always-” 

” Be quiet,” said Blue. 

“ Yes, s'»r, if you please; but I was going to tell you all.” 

“ Perhaps,” said one of the coiners, u it would be as well to let him go on 
with his tale ?” 
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tf< Oh, sir/’ said White, “ I beg your pardon. I have not got that length 
yet. Your own tale, I suppose, sir, you mean, humbly. I am only an attorney, j 
sir, if you please, and not a devil/* ' j| 

Claude and his friends had to turn aside, to conceal their laughter upon this / 
occasion, for it was quite evident that poor Mr. White was in a very sad state 
of mental confusion with regard to his whereabout in particular, add things in 
general. The explosion of gunpowder in the chimney of the old mill, which 
had prostrated him in the first instance, had so thoroughly and confusedly 
impressed him with the idea that he had gone direct to that region where such 
as he are supposed eternally to luxuriate, that nothing of an ordinary character 
sufficed to get him rid of the rather extraordinary notion. 

The coiners were excessively pleased with the state of mind that Mr White 
was in, and they consulted with each other, not as to the means of awakening 
him to a sense of his real position, but as to the best way of thoroughly 
, strengthening him in his delusion* 

Blue whispered to Claude. j 

“ I suppose it is in pursuit of you, and not of us, that this lawyer came here V* 
ct Precisely so. 5 ’ 

“ Well, then, you can do as you please in the matter. Only say what you 
propose, and ray men will assist you in it. 5 ’ 

Very well, do so, and 1 1 will take care that if he should prevaricate in any 
way, some means shall be resorted to to convince him that that is a policy 
which here brings with it rather a prompt and, perhaps, uncomfortable retribu¬ 
tion. Leave that to me.” 

“ I will. 55 

Claude now stepped up to Mr. White, and Blue, with a look of gratification, 
whispered to one of his gang of coiners who went to a corner of the room, and 
after some seeking, returned with ;< > iir of iron nippers, or pincers, which 

he handed to Blue, who then statione r .umseif exactly behind Mr. White, who 
had been lifted from the floor and placed upon a chair, to which the coiners 
had bound him tightly. 

Claude spoke to him in a deep clear, distinct voice. 

fl Your name is White, and \\>a are an attorney ?” ~ ] 

“ I—1 am. Oh, clear ! I am.” 
u Silence ! 35 
c< I only- 55 

* ( Peace, I say, or else it will be the worse for you. 55 

“ A great deal tin- worse/ 5 said Blue, as with the pincers he gave Mr. White / 
a rap that made him jump again. j 

“ I am a dead ma i ! 5> 6aid White. 

“ I know that/' said Ciaude. “ Now tell me. Whom came you to seek to 
the old mill ?” ‘ ’ 

“ Claude Duval, and the other thieves/' said Mr. White. 

This was a sincerity of expression that Blue would have rewarded by a rather 
severe pinch, bu: Ciaude motioned him not to do so ; and as Mr. White saw 
him, he thought that it was some conjuration that was being practised against 
him, and of which he would soon feel the effects, and he groaned accordingly. 

(t You say you came here in search of Ciaude Duval and others. . Who are 
the others 

*• One is Dick Turpin/ 5 
T “ And who else ?” 

c ‘ There is another, most gracious gentleman fiend, but I don’t know who he 
is, so I c siifiot tell you. You, however,'know, without a doubt/' 

"IdoA 

“ Of course you do. But situated as I am now, that is all past, and there is j 
no further interest in the affairs of the world that I am upon and have belonged 
.to;”. ■ 

u None whatever. Have you anv capers or documents about you ?” 
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Yes, a few/* 

“Give them up/* / 

“ With great pleasure. I—I—that is, if you please, of course I will give them 
up. Here is a little packet of letters and other matters, only interesting to th ;se 
whom they may concern. Hem I. I have nothing else.” 

From the manner of Mr. White, the man who had ths rather odd name of 
i Blue, thought that he had something else that he wanted to conceal, so he 
gave him a nip with the pincers, as he said—• 

‘'Liar and slave ! You need not attempt to deceive us.” 

Mr. White gave a yell of agony, aDd would have bounded up from the chair 
only that he was tied tolerably firmly to it, and then, while the tears came to 
his eyes, he said— 

“ Oh—oh, you might as well have said that you wanted to see young Mr. 
Beachem’s letter, without pinching a piece out of the small of my back at the,, 
same time. Here it is. Oh—oh, here is the letter.' 9 

Claude Duval had not the remotest idea of what Mr. White meant by an 
allusion to young Mr. Beachem’s letter, but he did not let him see that the 
name and the existence of such a letter was to him perfectly new, so he merely 
held out his hand, saying— 

" Give it to me.” 

“ It is here, worthy sir—it is here ; and there is my memorandum of private 
instructions, likewise, if you please.” 

Claude Duval took the memorandum, and read as follows — 

“ Mr. White,—You will have no difficulty at all in finding Berrymead Priory,, 
as it u^ed to be called, in Acton, It is now, as I toid you, a nunnery, and there 
you will find Alicia. The letter that you have, youwill give to the Lady Abbess, 
who will find from that that we entirely trust you in the matter, and that if you 
say that the deed is properly signed, we shall be satisfied. After that, she has 
her further instructions regarding Alicia. 

“ It is very probable that you will be introduced to Father Garvey, and if so, 
you will find him a very amiable, pleasant man, indeed. He is the confessor of 
the young ladies at the nunnery, and quite in our interest, a3 he is to get a 
thousand pounds wholly to himself. 

ie As soon as ycu have successfully carried out this affair, you will be so good 
as to come to London aga'n 3 and let rr.e and my father and mother know, when 
the reward that we promised you will be paid to you without fail. 

4 Till then, believe me to be vours trulv, “ B.” 

When Claude Duval had read this letter through, he was not much wiser than 
before, but he could well understand that some villany was intended; and he 
said, in a cold, severe tone to Mr. \\ hite— 

“ Ycu must tell all.” 

“Yes, gracious dev—T mean, sir, I wil tell all. You see, Miss Alicia Horton 
is the niece of Sir John Beachera, who is a catboiic baronet, and because she 
will not marry his son, Henry J3eachem, they popped her into the nunnery ; and 
there they intended to force her to sign a deed conveying half her property to 
the nunnery and the other half to themselves, as she will be of age directly ; and 
the abbess assists them, of course, and so does .the confessor, and the only person 
they are afraid of is young John Field, who is in love with her, and whom she 
loves, and who is a gentleman, although not a rich one.” 

“ How much money has the girl, Alicia Horton?” 

“ About fifty thousand pounds. Her mother was Sir John’s sister, and she 
married an officer in the Indian army, who was poor at that ime, but to whom a 
rich relation left that sum. He was killed in battle, and the mother died of grief 
for his loss, leaving her child, Alicia, to the cate of her uncle and aunt. Sir John 
and Lady Beachem, and their whole object has been to lorce her to marry their 
son, Henry ; but she loves John Field, and so refuses, and, therefore, they are 
trving what I told you.” 

*“ But-” 
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Before Claude could say more, two of the coiners who had been keeping walch : 
on the outside of the mill came in, dragging with them a man, whom they had j 
made prisoner, and who, in a strongly marked Irish accent, called out— 

“ Och, then, murder, you villains! .Bedad, an* what is it myself has done 
that I should be kilt entirely any wav, and my young master murdered in cold 
blood?' 

“What is this V said Blue. 

“We found, sir,” said one of the scouts, “ two men lurking about the 
meadow, and thinking them spies, we tried to frighten them away, hut one of them 
knocked down Joe Ellis, so we hit him with our cudgels and he lies outside. 
This is the other,” 

‘‘ Lies outside, does he, you spalpeen ?” said the Irishman. “ It's yourself 
that lies inside. Oh, the poor master, who is only looking for the nunnery and. 
lost his way, to be took up for a spy !” 

“ The nunnery?” said Claude. “ What nunnery, and who is your master V 9 
“Bedad, then, I'm Dennis, his man, and me master is Mr. .Field, aud he is \ 
looking for the nunnery, where the swate darlint, Miss Alicia, is after being smug¬ 
gled up.” 

“ Is this possible V 9 

“It’s myself that can’t say that, but by the holy poker it’s true.” 

“ Follow me, some of you.’* 

Claude and Dennis and his friends and some of the coiners rushed out into the ; 
open air, and there, by the aid of a torch, they found a ycung man, elegantly ; , 
dressed, lying in a state of insensibility on the ground 

“This deeply interests me,” said Claude Duval, “ I fear that, quite unwittingly, 
we have stopped one whom we would readily have permitted to proceed upon 
his course ; and yet, after all, it may be for the best, for all we know to the con¬ 
trary.” " # ' ! 

“It is so,” said Jack. 

“ 1 am of the same opinion,” said Turpin ; “ and if we can but rouse this 
young man to a state of consciousness, we may be able to do much more for him || 
in the furlherance of his object than he could by any possibility have done for 
himself.” 

“ We will try it, at all events,” said Claude. “Come, Mr. Dennis, you be so 
good as to hold your master from the damp ground, and we will get some water 
and dash it in hia face.” 

“ Bed?.d, it’s myself will do that same.” 

Claude DuvaLwas much afraid that young John Field, as the attorney had 
named him, was severely injured, and so, taking him right up in his arms, he 
carried him into the mill. 

“ It’s a strong chap that, by gor P said Dennis, “ for the master, though he 
isn’t as fat as a piece of bacon without any lean, is heavy enough.” 

Mr. White looked at all that was happening with the dreamy look of a man 
who is only half awake, and when he saw Claude Duval come in with, the insen¬ 
sible form of young Field, he said— , 

“ Oh, dear, there's another! I wonder if that’s a professional man that they 
have caught this time. Oh, dear—oh, dear!” 

Claude asked for some wine, and Mr. Blue, from the mysterious cupboard, 
which really seemed to contain something of everything, produced some, and a 
little had the effect of reviving Mr. Field, who opened his eyes and looked about 
him. 

j “ Are you a professional man ?*’ said Mr. White. 

{? “Be quiet,” said Claude. “ Ask no questions.” 

? “ Bedad, then, he ain't quite dead, though he is kilt,” said Dennis. “It’s how 

' do yuu feel yourself now, Mr. Field?” 

<£ Field-Field ?” said Mr. White. “ Oh, dear, who would have thought of | 
his coming here P’ 
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THE ADVENTURERS ALARMED UN BEHOLDING THE SKELB OS HORSEMAN. 

CHAPTER CCCXXXIV. 

TAKES A GLANCE AT BERRVMEAD PRIORY, ACTON, AT EARLY DAWN. j 

It was quite evident that Mr. White, attorney-at-law, thought every- one who 
was brought into the mill were consigned to l.ie keeping oat 

gentleman in the internal regions. , 

B Htnce was it that, although the name °f Field has stu-uck him . • - 

actly belonK'ng to his party, he thought he, too, haa found a home to -ne imei 
regions for srme act or ac s o' wh c . he, Air. >■ bite, w-s no. cogn.za . ^ I 
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“Do you mean to say, sir,* he said, addressing the young man, who was now 
fast recovering from the state of stupor into which a blow upon the head with a 
bludgeon had thrown him, '‘Do you mean to say, sir, that your name is 

Field ?” 

“It is.” 

“John Field?” 

“Yes, John is my name.” _ ' 

“Oh, dear, then perhaps you are the very individual who was looking after a 
certain Miss Alicia Horton, as aforesaid V’ 

“ Alica Horton !” cried the young man,starting to his feet. “What have 
you to say of her? If aught that it wilt give me joy to hear, speak quickly ; 
but—but if your news be sad, it is better that you speak it not at all.’’ 

“ Well, it don’t much matter to either of us, now, sir,” groaned Mr. White, 
“ does it ?” 

“ How do you mean ?* 

« Why, situated as we P are, you know, sir—oh, dear, in such a place as this, 
you know, sir, where, if you are fond of a good roaring fire> 1 suppose it may 
always be had—eh ?” 

“ Are you some madman.” 

“ I don’t think so, but I believe sir, we are both in——” 

“ Silence!” said Claude, who had only allowed the attorney to go this far, in 
order that he might be certain of the identity of the young gentleman as the 
lover of Alicia. “ Silence, Mr. White; you are not yet permitted to speak, except 
in answer to a question.” 

“ Yes, but—” 

“I warn you. You will find yourself in the centre' of the lake of burning 
brimstone, if you don’t be quiet.” 

Upon this, Mr. White was so deeply affected, that over he went backwards, 
chair and all. 

Young Field looked at Claude inquiringly, as much as to say, “What is the mean¬ 
ing of all this strange talk ?” and then Duval said to him, in too low a tone to 
reach the ears of Mr. White— 

“ Sir, are you sufficiently recovered, do-you think, to take an active part in any 
enterprise?” 

“ Oh, yes, if it concerns Alicia Horton.” 

“ It does so.* 

“ Then, I pray, sir, that you may consider me as quite well.” 

“ Stop a bit. How came you in this neighbourhood at all ?” 

“ I will tell you presently. I received an anonymous note, saying, that Alicia 
was a prisoner in Berrymead Priory, which is at the corner of a lane close to 
Acton, and I set off at once for the place, and my servant, Dennis, here—” 

“ That’s myself,” said Dennis. 

"He thought that by going across the fields we should save a great extent of 
road’; but, as is commonly the case when people try to take a near cut to any 
place where they are not well acquainted with the country, we lost ourselves, 
and were attacked in the fields by two men, one of whom struck me on the 
head. I know no more.” 

“ Sir,” said Mr. Blue, “ How me to say, how deeply I regret that my men 
should have made the mistake of thinking you an enemy.* 

“ Your men? Who and what are you ?” 

“ That, sir, permit me to say, is a secret that I must still keep to myself, fer¬ 
tile present, if you please.” 

“Pardon me. Nothing can be further from my intention than to seek to 
intrude upon your secrets.” 

“ Not a doubt of that, sir ; and I can only add, that if this gentleman,” alluding 
to Claude, “thinks proper to interfere in your affairs, or is of opinion that any 
effectual assistance can be rendered to you, I shall be most willing uo am him 
to the extent of mv abilities in the matter.” 
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“ I am deeply obliged/’ 

“ I do think proper,” said Claude. “ From what I have heard, I think that it 
is our duty to aid you, sir.” 

“ What, in the name of Heaven, have you heard ?” said Mr. Field, 4t All this 
so amazes me, that I may well doubt, even now, if I am in my right senses. For 
Heaven’s sake, sir, tell me if you know anything concerning Alicia Horton, for 
it is to her your speech seems to refer.” 

“ Small blame to me,” said Dennis, “if I don’t think so too/ 5 

“ Peace—oh, peace !” 

“ Peas is it you are after wishing for, sir? Bedad, me grandfather, who was 
one of the ould rale stock, and descended from theould kings of Munster, had as 
illigant a crop of peas as you would wish to see, and one day he—” 

“ Dennis, 1 wish to hear this gentleman,” said Mr. Field, 

“ Oh, well, I—oh !” 

Dennis was silent, and then Claude said— 

“You love Alicia Horton. Her aunt and uncle, she being an orphan and 
possessed of considerable property, wish her to wed their son, and her cousin, 
Henry Beachem; she loves you, and, therefore, refuses to wed him, and they, ia 
revenge, and being solely actuated in the whole matter by the grossest cupidity, 
have placed her in a convent.” 

“ Yes—yes, all that is true.” 

“ Well, vour object is to get her away from it/’ 

“It is.”’ 

“ And to marry her.” 

ts Delightful thought! Oh, if I could but call Alicia mine, I should be the 
happiest of human beings ; and I think, tco, she would be happy in my care, for 
I would strive to make her so.” 

“ No doubt of it.” 

“ But, believe me, sir, whoever you may be, that I am not actuated by any 
motive connected with the property. If she had not one farthing in the 
world, she would be as dear to me as she is now, and I should still consider her 
as a priceless treasure.” 

There was such a tone of heartfelt sincerity about the young gentleman as he 
spoke, that it would have been quite impossible to doubt him fur a moment, and 
Claude replied to him— 

“ Sir, it is an accident which has brought down privations upon her. That Alicia 
Horton is possessed of money, but that it has nothing to do with your affection 
for her, I can well believe ; and yet I am glad that she is so well endowed, for 
money may be a great good, if in proper hands." 

“ That is true, sir.” 

“ Well, read this, and it will give you some further insight into the affair ia 
which you are so deeply interested.” 

Claude Duval banded him the letter of instructions which had been given up 
by Mr. White, and Mr. Field read it through with contempt and indignation. 
Then turning a melancholy gaze at Claude Duval, while the letter trembled in 
his grasp, he said— 

“Are you—that is—am I to believe that-” 

“ That what, sir ?” 

“That this letter was addressed to you, and that you repent of—of the part 
you-” 

Claude laughed, as he cried out—- 

“ Oh, dear, no ! I have not the honour of being a confidant of the Beachem 
family, I assure you. There is the gentleman from whom 1 get the letter, and to 
whom it was addressed.” 

Claude pointed to Mr. White, who, w T ith his eyes fast shut, and his hands 
crossed upon his chest, was lying -on the floor, with his leg over the chair, 
expecting each moment to find himself in the brimstone lake that had been 
j mentioned, and the horrors of which had taken a firm hold of his imagination. 
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44 That the man ?” 

41 Yes, Mr. Field, that is tbe lawyer.” 
tf His name is White?” 

“ h is.” - 

# 

“The rascal! Why, I can assu r e you, sir, that there is not a more cold¬ 
blooded, thorough scoundrel than this inan. White, in the whole profession ta 
which be belongs.” 

“I can very well believe that, Mr. Field ; but it is quite a fortunate 
I circumstance that we have got hold of him, and got possession, too, of.his 
despatches. What do you say, Dick ? You have heard all this affair. Do you 
feel inclined to assist Mr. Fie'd in it to recover the Lady Alicia from the hands 
of those who hold her in bondage ?” 

“ Indeed I do,” said Dick. 

“ And you, Jack ? M 
“ Command ray best services.” 

44 Then I have to inform you, Mr. Field, that we three will assist you, and I 
do think that, with your own resolution and our aid, much may he done. In. 
fact, I do not believe but that we shall be able to wrest her from the hands of 
I her persecutors. Do you accept of our aid ?” 

\ “ Oh, my friend, how can I thank you ?” 

■ “Reserve all that till we have done you some good: The morning is now 
approaching, and it is time that we left this place. There 16 one thing, though, 
i that I have to ask of you, *ir.” 

, i “ Name it.” 

“ It is, to be content that we will befriend you, and not to seek to extend 
• your knowledge of who and what we are, beyond what you know of us 
! * already.” 

I “And that is nothing. Rut I give my word freely.” 

| j; “Very well; then, we quite understand each other. And now, Mr. Blue, 

, 1 where are you V* 
j “ Here.” 

44 Will you send one of your men to look after our horses, if you please ?” 

44 Certainly.” 

m 

“And will you”—Claude here lowered his voice to whisper—“will you 

take good care of Mr. White till you hear from me again ?” 

“That I will.” 

“Very good. That is all, then, that I 6hall ask of you, Mr. Blue, for the 
i present; but from the kind and gentlemanly manner in which you have treated 
me and ray friends, I hope that 1 may have the pleasure of at another time 
resuming our acquaintance; and if ever it should be in my power to do you a 
good turn, you may depend upon me.” 

L “I am sure of that.” 

There was a tone of great dejection about this man, Blue, as he shooks hands 
i and so spoke to Claude Duval. It was quite evident that he was a man of 
1 . superior education, and it was a sad thing to think that he should have come 
' to such a pass as to adopt such a line of life as he had, and which, sooner or 
! later, would be quite certain to end in disgrace and death. 

The coiners who had been sent out to look for the horses came back to fay 
I that they were all right, and Jack hurried now to the shed where they were to 
| i see if his own steed had suffered anything from the fall it had had. He 
! hoped that, as he had, after all, received no injury but a good shaking, from 
» which he had nearly recovered, that the horse was no worse off. 

Claude now Baid to Mr. Field, appealing by a glance to Dick as he spoke— 

, * 4 1 think that the best thing we can all do now is to go to some quiet inn 

\ not very far from Acton, and there breakfast, where we can consult as to the best 
mode of proceeding at the nunnery?” 

!| “I will be wholly guided by you,” 6aid Mr. Field. 


* t 
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*< 1 think it is the best wav,” said Dick. “ Have you a horse, Mr. Field, or 

are you oo foot ?” 

"On foot, sir.*’ 

Well, it don't matter much ; we shall all have to wait till nightfall again, I 
expect, before anything can be done.” 

*< No doubt,* said Claude. “ Oh, here is Jack. He, too, has been to see after 
the cattle. Well, Jack?* 

All’s right. The horses are in good condition, and only, I suppose, would 

look a little grateful for half a peck of corn each.” 

‘‘That they shall soon have. Now, Mr. Field, if you will come with us we 
will see wbatVe can do to aid you ; but you must keep your servant from getting 
us all into any difficulties by his blundering, and there is but little chance of our 
failing in rescuing Alicia Horton from the convent in which she is now 
confined.” 


CHAPTER CCCXXXV. 

4 

CLAUDE AND HIS FRIENDS HAVE RATHER A NARROW ESCAPE. 

It was rather a hinderance to Claude Duval and his friends that Mr. Field 
and Dennis had not horses, as they were obliged to go at a walking pace for the 
purpose of accommodating them. 

Claude preferred walking on foot with the bridle of his horse over his afro, 
for in that way he could converse with the young lover with much greater ease 
than as if he had been in the saddle and Mr. Field on foot. 

They soon reached the high-road, and as the sun was just above the horizon, 
and the morning after the stormy character of the night was beautifully fine and 
fresh, it was quite a delightful thing to see nature, as it were, awakening, and the 
glow of the sunlight slowly but surely creeping over all things, both animate and 

inanimate. . ^. , 

The birds flew hither and thither, apparently in a wild delirium of joy, and 

filled the air with their joyous tones ; and from every wild flower in the hedge¬ 
rows there exhaled some perfume more or less grateful to the senses. 

" This is truely beautiful,” said Claude, as they reached a rising spot of ground 
from the summit of which they could command rather an extensive view around 

“it is,” said Mr. Field. 19 How astonishing it is that people residing in 
London fancy that it is necessary, before they can get natural and pleasing 
scenery, to go to great distances, while the suburbs of the great city really present 
as many natural beauties as any part of the country can show to the eye of the 

lover of nature.” 

« It is a prejudice,” said Dick, 44 and it is one that enters into our feelings 
with regard to all things. That which is at hand and easily attainable is never 

much prized.” , r£ n . 

"That, I suppose, is about the solution of the mystery, said Duval. But 

however delightful the undulating country may be, and those dark patches of wood, 
and that pretty winding stream, which is the Brent, I suppose, and those fields 
with their rich luxuriance—yet there is one thing which, just now, we snou.d 
all find, I do believe, quite as delightful.” 

" What is that 
" Breakfast.” 

They laughed, and then Mr. Field said— 

" It is I who impede your progress, being on foot; but if you will say where 
Dennis and I can find you, we will come after you as soon as we can get over the 

^ " Oh, no,” said Claude, “ let us keep together. What is that yonder, D:ck, 
in the middle of the road apparently ?” 
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"It is a sign,” said Dick; "but, I suppose, the 'winding of the road makes 
it seem to us in the middle. 

"No doubt—no doubt. Well, suppose we make up our minds to go to 
that inn, be it what it may, to breakfast ?’* 

Agreed— agreed!” 

Upon this they rather quickened their pace, and Dennis said, in his rich un¬ 
sophisticated brogue— * 

"Bedad, then, I have just thought of a wonderful plan of getting on mighty 
quick.” 

"How is that, Dennis?” 

" Why, sir, it’s as easy as kiss your hand. You see, sir, there’s only three 
beastes here.” 

" Three what ?” said Claude. 

" He means horses,” said Mr. Field. 

"I beg to inform you, Dennis,” said Dick ’Turpin, as he patted the neck of 
his beautiful and intelligent steed, "that I think there are very many creatures 
upon two legs that are much more beasts than this one upon four.” 

"No offence, sir,” said Dennis. " The same to you, sir, and many of them. 
But as I was a saying, the way to get on quick, would be for you to gallop on at 
a mighty great rate, and for us to walk aisy and quiet after you ; and then, when 
you get on a mile or two, you can wait for us, and when we reach you we cau 
mount and gallop on, and you can walk after us, you know, and so on.” 

" And you fancy Dennis, that by that system we should make greater pro¬ 
gress—eh?” 

te Bedad, then, of course we should.” 

" Permit me to doubt the fact, Dennis. But it don’t much matter, for here is 
a turn of the road, which will take us at once to the inn yonder, which sign we 
have had in sight now for some time.” x 

The moment they turned the corner in the road and got fairly in sight of 
the inn, Dick reined in his steed, and said in a tone of alarm— 

" Halt, Claude l 9 
" What is it?” 

" Look ! look! Are you blind ?” 

" Oh, I see now. Th ; s way—this way !” 

Claude turned his horse’s head in a contrary direction at once, and went off at 
a swinging canter, followed closely by his two friends, and leaving Mr. Field 
and Dennis in the middle of the road, staring about them in wonder and amaze¬ 
ment at such extraordinary proceedings. 

When Claude had got some little distance on the other side of the corner in 
the road again, he pulled up, saying*— 

" By Jove, that was a narrow escape.” 

" But what was it ?” said Jack. ”1 saw nothing to give us any alarm. What 
was it, Claude?” 

" Tou were not forward enough to see the entrance to the inn. Jack,” said 
Claude, "or you would have observed that our friends, the soldiers, were there 
before us.” 

" The deuce they were !” 

“ It is a fact. If we had only advanced a little more, they must have seen us ; 
but as it is they did not.” 

" Are you sure of that, Claude r” 

” Quite, or they would have been at our heels before now. But do you just lay. 
your hand upon the bridle of my horse, Jack, and I will go back on foot, and 
get Mr. Field and his servant to follow us.” C> 

e< You need not. Here they come.” 

< Field, as soon as he had recovered from his first surprise at the sudden 
disappearance of his new friends, had run on after them, for he could not suppose 
that they meant to desert him, after in so kind a manner proposing to befriend 
him in the way they had. 
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“ Dick,” said Claude, gi and you, Jack, listen to me. I think it will be better, 
and, in fact, it is but right and proper, to let that gentleman know who and what 
we are. If, then, he has any scruples about an association with us, or about 
accepting our services, we can bid him good morning ; but if he has none such, 
it will be much more agieeable to us that he should know us from our own lips, 
than find it out by some accident.” 

“ I think so too,” said Dick. 

<• Claude,’* said Jack, " tell him now, by all means, but keep the informa¬ 
tion from the servant. There is no occasion to fill Mr. Dennis’s mouth with 
such news.” 

" None in the least He shall know nothing. I will take his master apart, 
and let him know.” 

Mr. Field now reached the spot at which the three highwaymen bad halted, 
and he said— 

u Gentlemen, what is the meaning of this ? I have no doubt of your good 
faith to me, for a moment, but this is rather au extraordinary start, is it not 

“ It is, sir,” said Claude. u Pray come closer, and I will tell you all about it. 
You must know, sir, there were soldiers at the.inn to which we were approaching, 
and that is the reason why we rather declined going to its door.” 

“ But, you are not deserters?” 

(t Oh, no. I am a highwayman !” 

Mr. Field reeled a step or two, as he repeated the word, “ Highwayman ?” 

u Yes, I am a highwayman, and those two friends of mine follow the same pro¬ 
fession. And now, sir, knowing what we are, if you feel that you compromise 
either your safety or your feelings by keeping further company with us, just say 
so, and we will wish you good morning.” 

** I know not what to say. Is this a jest ?” 

“ Oh, no, sir. It is the sober truth.” 

Mr. Field looked from one to the other of them, with rather a scrutinizing 
gaze, and then he said— 

ft I have frequently heard of a highwayman who has done the most kind and 
generous acts to those who have been suffering from privation and misfortune. 
The name of that man is Claude Duval. Do either of you own that name V* 

Dick and Jack looked at Claude and smiled; and then Duval, lifting his hat 
just a few inches from his head, said— 

“ I am that person, sir, and I think that there are two sorts of people who 
do me an injustice in this world. One of them make me out much worse than 
I am, or ever can be, and the other much better.” 

“ So, you are Claude Duval, the famous-” 

u Say highwayman, sir. I am not at all offended at being called by such a 
name. After a lawyer feels no way hurt at folks calling him one, surely the 
tbe more honest—because more straightforward and truthful—calling of a high* 
wayman need not be thought such a disgrace. But a truce to badinage. Mr. Fietd, 
I am Claude Duval, the highwayman. I feel an interest in you, and in the 
young lady to whom you are attached. It is ever a great pleasure to me to go 
a little out of the way now and then to do a good action, and to frustrate 
villany and chicanery. It seems to me something like a kind of set-off against 
my own ill deeds ; and so I will assist you, if you like; but if you object to the 
source from which the aid comes, say so, and we part as we met, and for the 
future are strangers to each otber.” 

“ I should be both foolish and ungenerous, Duval, in the extreme, were I to 
do such a thing.” 

“ You accept, then, our services?” 

“With many thanks, I do, and with far greater hopes of success than I haa 
before. If there be a man in the world who can really aid me, it is su eiy you, 
with your courage and perseverance, and doubtless resolution, in whatever you 
undertake.” 

“Don’t flatter me,” said Claude. 
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“By heavens, I-dorot! I speak the genuine sentiments of my heart in 
what I say, I assure you, sir.” 

“ Well, I am much obliged to you for your good opinion, then, and all I wish 
is. that you do not enlighten Dennis as to who and what we are ; because, 
although we might easily enough depend upon his fidelity, we might not 
upon his discretion.” 

“There is no necessity to tell him ; although, Duval, you know little of the 
Irish peasant if you are not aware that his natural cunning is quite sufficient 
always to guard him from saying that which he wishes not to say. But, now, 
will you take me yet a little further into your confidence by telling me who your 
Uvo friends are ?” 

“ Yes ; this is Dick Turpin.” 

“ What, the famous Turpin, who, they say, ha9 a mare that is quite a fiend, 
and capable of anything, and which understands every word he says to her 

“ I am certainly Turpin,” said Dick, laughing, “ aud this is my mare, Black 
Bless, bless her heart! I do believe at times that she does know what one 
says to her. Only look at her ears, now—she knows as well as possible that 
we are talking about her.” 

The intelligent look of Bes9 would need to have been seen to be believed; 
bat, really, to judge from the attitude and manner of the creature, Turpin’s idea 
that she knew when she was being spoken of did not seem to be at all out of 
the way. 

“You have yet another acquaintance to make, Mr. Field,” said Claude. 
“ This is Sixteen-string Jack.” 

Jack bowed. 

You—you mean some successor of that person ?” said Mr. Field. 

“ No ; this is the veritable Jack.” 

“I thought he was—was-” 

“ Hanged, you would say,” said Jack, “long ago; but, for all that, here I 
am. It is a long story; and at some other time, if you want to hear it, I will 
tell it to you, sir, and in the meantime rest content with the assurance that I 
am the only .true and veritable Sixteen-string Jack.” 

“1 am full of amazement, i confess,” said Mr. Field. 


CHAPTER CCCXXXVI. 

CLAnUDE reads the letter to the abbess of the NUNNERY. 

It must not be supposed that during this time the three highwaymen had 
remained standing on the road in such dangerous contiguity to their foes, the 
soldiers. On the contrary, they had walked on, so that they were nearly a 
mile from the corner in the road which hid them from the inn, which so 
fortunately was situated in a kind of hollow, from which very little of the road, 
either to the right or to the left, was visible. 

Dennis kept at a respectful distance, at a sign from his master to do so; but 
he was terribly curious to know the meaning of the consultation that was going 
on, as, from the quietness of the party, he guessed that the conversation was 
very curious and interesting, indeed. 

How to satisfy that curiosity, though, was a proposition that did not seem 
at all easy to solve; but yet he made up his mind that he would not lose* 
anything in ths shape of information from the want of trying in an oblique way. 
to get at it. . 

With this view he decreased the distance between himself and the party, which 
they observing, induced them to adopt some means of disappointing him, ao 
Claude said loud enough for him to hear— 

“ I prefer the round ones/' 

“And I, kidneys," said Dick, 
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PICK makls a fire in the old mill to resuscitate jack. 


“ Well,” said Jack, f ' you may say v hat ; ou I ke, both of you, but give me 
the reds—the o ! d original reds. 5, 

t% Oh, bed id cried Dennis, "and it's praties they are 
time. Och, murder! is it praties you mean, sir ?” 

; “ Yes.” said Claude. 

% " Well, then, there is a pratie that is cal ed the Ould Irish, and it’s the j‘ 
maliest in all the world, and grows convauicnt to the boes in ouM Ireland, and 
is so big by the same token, it often ta'ces a whole family to punch one of them 
_into the pot to boil.” , j 


talking about all this 

I 


‘"That's nothing.” said D’ck, “ to a potato we have in Yorshire. 
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“ Nothing V 9 

“ N othiog at all. 'There as a potato called the Old .Yorkshire Wheelbarrow.’* 
“ The what ?’* ‘ 

“ The Old Yorkshire Wheelbarrow, and it’s a common tbhtgto put awheel on 
each side of it and a broom-stick foroat handle, and them to oscoop out with a 
spade about half a hundredweight of the inside, and it makes an excellent 
wheelbarrow.** 

Dennis looked confounded for aminuto or two, and then he said— 

“ Oh, yes. It's myself have heard of them sort before. But the Clare praties 
bets 'em.** 

'■How? 1 ' 

u Why, they stick up on an end— mind, they are kidneys are the Clare potatoes— 
and then they get all the neighbours to hold them, and it takes a don pie of weeks 
to scoop out the inside, leaving the walls about two foot thick, and it makes an 
elegant cabin, with four-rooms on the floor, and eight up stairs, and a little place 
on the roof to smoke a pipe on, quite/graDd.*’ 

“ That will do/* said Mr. Field. “‘That will do, Dennis. 

“ Thank you, sir/* 

They all laughed at Dennis*s stories of t the potato, and Dick sa'd to Claude 
in a whisper— 

“ It’s of no use contending in lying with gentlemen of Dennis’s country. 
They will beat you out of the field. But now, what do you advise us to do, and 
where are we to go, for the cattle want corn and water, and we want breakfast ?" 

“Y think, if we could find some cottage where they would accommodate us, 
it would be better than going to an inn.*’ 

“ That is a good thought.' It would be much better if we could only find such 
a place as would suit us to go to; but there is the difficulty.** 

‘‘It vanishes/*: said Claude, as he pointed 1 to tthe lop of a little cottage- 
chimney'that rose up from amid a cluster of trees ? at’a short distance to the right 
of her road-way. “ The difficulty vani-hes, -for there- is a cottage.’* 

** Yes, there is a cottage, but you don't know exactly if there are the people 
in that cottage who will make us welcome.'* 

“ Certainly not; hut wvc will try,-at all events, if they will do so. They may, 
you know. But does this mode of-proceeding meet with your approval, Mr. 
Field?’* 

“Whatever meets with yours will meet "with mine,** replied the 
lover. 


>9 


young 


“-And I beg to say,”* cried ’Dennis, that,^although diseended from the 
ould kings of Ireland, and so entitled to a-will of me own, I give i n to you, 
jontilmen, entirely.** 

“ We are very grateful/*'said Claude ; ,<c and so, now that that is settled, let us 
push on for the cottage. I must confess that the smoke rising from the chimney 
looks very inviting indeed/'' 

A little turning.of about eight or ten yards in length brought them to the 
door of the cottage, which was as pretty a one as anyborty would wish to see. 

There was a placard in the window, which went a long way towards justi¬ 
fying them in expecting that they would get every accommodation there that 
they required, for it announced that new milk and eggs were to be had 
within. 

“ This will do/’ said Claude. “If they sell milk and eggs here they will 
sell other things besides. The only doubt is concerning the cattle. But we can 
see shout that.’** 

Jack held Claude’s horse while he dismounted, and entered the little garden 
that was in front of the cottage, and made his way up a gravelled wait to the 
door of the place. A neatly dressed young woman came out of the cottage and 
asked him what he wanted, upon which Claude said— 

“ We want some of the new milk and the e°gs, and some fresh butter and 
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bread, and, in fact, anything to eat and to drink that you may have in the place 
that is likely to be acceptable!© hungry travellers, such as we really are.” 

“ Then, gentlemen, you need breakfast ?" 

“ I rather think we may say that we do.” 

“Walk in, sir. We shall be* very happy to accommodate you; and if you 
will let my son, Benjamin, take the horses to the shed, he can attend to them 
likewise.” • 

Claude was quite delighted to find that at this cottage they could get well 
accommodated, and he called to his friends to dismount and come into the 
garden. We need not pursue minutel) all that Claude said, and all that the 
young woman said, and all that her sen, Benjamin, who really looked, much 
too old to be her son at all, did !o make the horses comfortable. Let it suffice 
that in such peace and comfort as he, Claude, had not enjoyed for many a long 
day* he breakfasted with his friends at the c'ottage. 

Mr. Field was very anxious to know what plan of operation Claude thought 
of adopting; and after a while, Claude said to him — 

“ The fact is, I feel in a little difficulty, for I have a letter which was taken 
from, or rather given up, by Mr. White, and which is addressed to the abbess 
of the convent; but it is sealed, and I have some scruple abo;it opening it, 
although, I daresay, it contains information that would be very useful to us.” 

“ Scruple !” cried Dick. “ I have none.” »' 

“ Well, then, do you open it, Dick.” 

“Stop!” said Jack. “We don’t know yet but that such a letter may be 
useful in an evidential way ; so don’t destroy the seal of it, Dick, on any 
account.” 

“ That is well thought of.” 

‘‘Butvet,” interposed Claude, “I don’t know whether we really ought to 
open the letter.” } 

Mr. Field was silent, and Dick thought, as he had the letter in his hand, that 
it was incumbent upon him to say something concerning it. - - 

€t Let me,” he said, “try what I can do to settle this question of gentlemanly 
morals as regards the opening another person’s letter or not. Hera ! In the 
first place, to open a letter not addressed to yourself, or even to read one that 
is open, and placed in your hands otherwise than in a fair way, is not only a 
breach of honour, but a signal guaraatce of bad state.” 

“ Granted,” said Claude. “'What else?’ 

“But-” 

“Ah, there is always a but.” 

Dick laughed, as he proceeded. 

“But when the opening, of a-letter, or even ten thousand letters—although 
that would be rather a long job, I admit, and one that I by no manner of means 
for myself.desire—-may have the effect of defeating some very great villany, I 
think that one is fairly justified in doing so, as in this instance.” 

“ In that case, then, Dick, you think that the end sanctifies the act?” 

“ I do ; but mind you, Claude, that is a specious doctrine that I by no means 
give way to on all occasions ; but in this it holds good, as, after all, the act 
only consists of* a breach of courtesy and good manneis, and really inflicts no 
harm upon any one else.” 

“ Bravo !” said Jack. “ Very well argued, Dick.” 

“Thank you. Just put the blade of this knife into the fire, and let it get 
hot, if you please.” 

Jack nodded, and placed the blade of a small, thin knife that was upon the 
table between a couple of rM hot coals, and when it was tolerably hot, he care¬ 
fully wiped it, and handed it to Dick, for he knew very well what he meant to 
do with it. 

- With great dexterity, then, Dick slipped the hot knife under the seal of the 
letter, and fairly cut it off, without in the smallest degree injuring the impreS- 
s'on opon it. 
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“ That will do,”' said Jack. 

<£ Yes; and here is the letter open. Don't let the seal drop on to the floor, 
and we can easily fasten it on again when we have read this precious epistle to 
the Lady Abbess. Have you any objection, Claude ?’* 

“ None.'* 

“Nor you, Mr. Field?'* 

“ Oh, no. They say that in love, as in war, all is fair,'* 

“ So it is. Here goes, then. 

“ ‘ Beloved mother— s 

“ The deuce ! who does that mean ?” 

** It is the way that people who are high in the Catholic religion address the 
superiors of ecclesiastical establishments/’ said Mr. Field. “ It is only a 
farce.” 


u Well, every one to his taste. * Beloved mother/ it begins with. Sweet, 

• certainly/' 

“ But who is the writer of that letter ?” 
r €€ We will soon see that.” 

Dick turned to the bottom of the page ; and then he saw the came of John 
Beaehem. 

** It’s the old rascal himself/* he said—“ it's Sir John Beaehem who begins 
with, * Beloved mother.* ” 

That is the uncle, then, of my Alicia ?” 

“ Good ; and this letter, no doubt, contains the villanous and rascally instruc- 
. tions as to how the beloved mother is to force the young creature into a com¬ 
pliance with the designs of her charming relative.” 

"*No doubt—no doubt.” 

“ And yet/' said Claude Duval, with indignation, “ this is what they call a 
civilised country/' 

“ But/' said Jack; “ the lord chancellor is the proper person to interfere in 
this matter, and, of course, he would.” 

«* “If he were forced to do so he would,” said Mr. Field; “ but not otherwise ; 
for you must know that the lord chancellor dines with the Beachems, and that 
> they helped him up the road to fortune ; and that it is suspected that he has in 
secret professed the Catholic faith for the sake of getting business, when he was 
an attorney and a barrister, from the people of that persuasion.” 

i 

i 

CHAPTER CCCXXXVIJ. 

THE ADVENTURERS FIND ADMISSION TO THE OLD PRIORY. 

i I 

i ! f 

“Oh, what villany there is in this world !” said Claude, “when even those 
I in the highest places are not exempt from such iniquities; but the time will 
surely come, when there will be greater purity among public meq.” 

“ 1 doubt it,” said Dick. But if you want to hear the letter read, attend at 
once, for I have got as yet no further than ‘ beloved mother.' ” 

“ Go on —go on, Dick/' 

“ * Beloved mother- 3 ” 

“ Goo i gracious! don't say that again? The expression makes me quite ill,* 1 
said Jack. • 

“ * Beloved mother — The bearer of this epistle is one, who, albeit he is not, 
perhaps, exactly the sort of man with whom we should like to have much to 
do, is yet extremely useful in his vocation. He is a man who may be bought 
as you would buy any other commodity; and'let the work be what it may that 
has to be done, this man will do it, provided you agree with him as to terms. 

“‘I need not, beloved and highly religious mother, expatiate upon the irn- 
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portance and the great benefit to be derived to the true faith from such an 
acquaintance. 

“ 'The name of this person is Mr. White, and he is an attorney-at-law,and. 
therefore, quite competent to act in the little affair which has been entrusted to 
him. 

• l * He will place documents before Alicia to sign, which will have the effect of 
dividing her property equally between me and the blessed convent. I shall find 
many uses for my share, and the convent’s, of course, will be divided between 
you and the beloved Father Garvey, the confessor. 

“ ' And now, beloved mother, it is for you to adopt such means as may haveThe 
effect of forcing the rebellious girl, who might have obliged us very much by 
marrying Henry, to sign the papers that Mr. White will lay before her. Those 
means will be such as in your wisdom will be sufficient; and when she'has signed 
these papers, it will be just as well that she should not go out into a sinful 
world again. 

' Beloved mother, I have no doubt that you perfectly comprehend your sin¬ 
cere friend, “‘John Beachem.’ 

“ That’s all,” said Dick. 

After the reading of this precious epistle, the friends looked at each other, 
as well they might, with both surprise and indignation, for a more hypocritical, 
Jesuitical letter could not possibly have been indited 

It was Mr. Field who broke the silence, and rising hastily, while a flush of 
colour spread itself over his face, he cried— 

" The villain, John Beachem, would destroy Alicia entirely, if he could but 
! force the signature he requires to the deed. Why, the letter first counsels 
coercion in obtaining that signature, and afterwards hints at her murder !” 

“ It is very like it,” said Claude Duval. “ But I pray you to be calm, sir.” 

f< Calm ! Can you or any man ask me to be calm, after listening to such an 
epistle V* 

“ Yes, for I can give you the best reason in the world why 1 ask you ; and that 
is, that if you wish to save Alicia from her foes, it will only be by calmness and 
resolution. Violence ill-directed is sure to defeat itself. We will aid you; and, 
although I confess to feeling great indignation at such an epistle as this, yet I 
feel likewise that if I were to give way to its impulses, I should do no good in 
! affair.” 

“ You are right, sir—you are right. My judgment tells me that you are 
right, and I am thankful that I have one by mi who can, and who wiil, step 
between me and my agitated spirit.” 

“ Be satisfied, Mr. Field. This young lady shall be rescued.” 

*' You promise me that?” 

“ Upon my faith I do.” 

“ But—but, it may be too late.” 

“ Not so. I think, if you consider for a minute or two, you will find that such 
cannot very well be the case. She is in the convent, no doubt, or this letter 
would not have been sent. Well, this letter has not yet been delivered, so that 
the lady abbess is waiting for the instructions that this letter gives to her; so 
it is quite clear that it is not too late.” 

“ Oh, what a glorious hope 1” * * 

“ Come, sir, you must calm your agitation, and we will all act together in 
such a measure as to insure success.” 

•* But this lawyer—this villain, White ?” 

“ What of him V* 

“ Why, he may go to the convent before us, or he may go back to Sir John 
Beachem, his base employer, and detail the loss of the letter, and then some 
urgent steps may be taken in the matter.” 

“ You forget that White is at the old mill, and that the man Blue has promised 
- that he will not let him go from it till he hears from me again ; so that dread 
i may be given up.” 
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Mr. Field clasped his brow with 'his hands for a few moments, and then he 
said— * 

“ Pardon me, my dear and kind friend, but really, the shock that that wicked j 
and detestable letter gave to me, drove from my thoughts what I ought to have 
recollected. I now have a perfect recollection of what you tell me, and I know 
that you are saying all for the best. I hope that you will not feel any way hurt 
at what I may say in the agony of my spirit.” 

“ Not in the least. I can feel for you fully, and I know that were I in your 
case, that I should find it quite as difficult as you find it to preserve anything 
like calmness and serenity, under the painful circumstances.” 

' u Now, then,” said Dick, f * what is to be done with the letter ?” 

“ It merits dertruction,” said Mr. Field. 

“ No,” said Jack. “ Take care of it, I beg of you.” 

- “ Care of such an epistle as that ?” * 

t€ Yes. Is it not the passport to the convent ?” 

~ *' Ah, yes. It is—it is.” 

“ Then, I say, take care of it, and 'do you, Dick, fix the seal again, so'that it 
shall not to a cursory observer have the appearance of having been at all tampered 
with, and, no doubt, we shall find that letter of the greatest possible use in the 
matter that we are all so willing to undertake and to carrvoutto the best of our 
abilities.” ’ ^ | 

Dick upon this warmed the wax again and replaced the seal so neatly, that it 
, would have taken a far more minute observation than any one usually bestows 
upon the fastening of a letter, unless there’ is some object in a close scrutiny, to 
divine that it had been touched. 

<£ That will do,” said Dick. 

“ Capital,” said Claude. 

(l Listen to me,” said Mr. Field. “I beg of you to give me that letter.” 

“ For what purpose ?” 

“I will go with it to the convent gate—the production of it will at once 
enable me to enter the building ; and then, in the face of all opposition, I will 
carry off Alicia.” 

“ Very romantic,” said Jack. 

“ And very bold,” s .id Dick. 

“And very imprudent,” said Claude. 

“How so?—I vc .Id ask how so P The boldest mode of proceeding is in 
most cases the best. I pray you to allow me to go at ouce and try what 1 can 
do. Give me the le::vr.” f 

“ Mr. Field,” sail. Claude Duval, “ this is your affair, and you are certainly } 
entitled to the letier, if you like.” \ f 

“ Thank you—th ak you!” .. • f 

il But“if you win be advised by one who looks upon this matter with a calmer 
judgment than you can possibly bring to bear upon it, you will not be so hasty, 
but adopt a course of conduct more likely to conduce to a pleasant result. Will 
you listen to me T 
u Yes—yes.” 

“Then I counsel that we wait till the darkness of the evening, and then that i 
go to the convent with the letter. I will personate Mr, White, and you shall go 
with me. as my clerk. By such a mode of proceeding we shall find out where 
Alicia is hidden.” 

“ Hidden, say you ?” * 

“Yti. You do not fancy that you would find her in the intricacies of such 
a place as that by going in and in a loud voice demanding her ? Believe me, no. 
They would baffle you in that mode of proceeding, you may depend; and after a 
vain search, during which m ou would incur, perhaps, very great personal risk 
from treachery, you would have to leave the convent again, with the certainty 
that before you could get back to it she might be disposed of.” 

“And then again, if you were to apply to the law to aid you,” said Dick, u I 
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don’t think you would be any the better off, for, after all, you are not the young 
lady’s guardian, and Sir John Beachem, it appears, is ; and she is, you say, s'ill a 
little under age, and, if ever so little, she remains the ward of her uncle, and so 
to a certain extent, at all events, amenable to his authority.” 

“ Ah,” added Duval, u and while all that was being settled, and the semblance 
of an interference was being canvassed in the court* of chancery, all that we dread 
-would be accomplished. 1 ' 

'Mr. Field looked from one to the other in dismay, and then clasping his hands 
he said— * . 

“ My good friends, do with me as you will—make your own arrangements— 
heed me not, but just tell me what I shall do, and I will do it to the best of my 
ability. I assure you—I resign myself, in this affair, entirely into your hands.” 

“ Very” good,” said Duval. “ I don't think you can do a wiser thing. The 
object will be to find out where Alicia is imprisoned in the convent, and then to 
save her. But, as yet, it is impossible that we can say what force they may not 
have there to resist U9, and, I fancy, you would rather get her away quietly than 
with a riot.” 

“Oh, yes—yes.” 

“ Very good ; we will manage all that for you ; and when you have a husband's 
right, you can defy your foes as much as you like.” 

YouDg Field was quite convinced that what Claude Duval advised in the matter 
was the most prudent course to adopt; so it was fully agreed upon, and all they 
had to do was to dispose of themselves in the best way they could till the 
evening. 

A whispered consultation took place between the highwaymen; and then 
Claude, turning to Field, said— 

“ hir, we will meet you at the cottage at suDset; till then we have some 
business to transact.” 

“ Be it so—you will not fail me? 5 

** If we are alive we shall be here.” 

“I, then, will go to London, and make such arrangements for the reception 
of Alicia with a female relative of mine, as shall insure to her protection and 
comfort at once when she is rescued from the convent. 5 ' 

“ You had better, too, 51 said Dick, “have a coach in waiting on the Acton- 
road, with a man upon whom you can depend, for it will be desirable to get the 
young lady away with all the speed possible, when once we have got her clear of 
the convent walls.” 

“I will—I will.” 

“Till night, then,” said Claude, “farewell.” 

They all three shook hands with young John Field, and he went towards 
London, while Claude Duval, after having liberally paid for what they had had 
at the cottage, mounted his horse, and with Dick and Jack took to the road. It 
was about ten o’clock in the morning then, and by no means the most favourable 
time for gentlemen of their profession to exercise their calling ; but, the fact is, 
that after a brief conference as to their resources, they found that they wrere getting 
very short of money, and that it was necessary, as Dick said, to transact a little 
professional business for the sake of replenishing their purses. 

“ We are rather in strength,” said Dick, “ and so I don't see what is to hinder 
us from taking toll upon this road. Of course, we can pick and choose by the 
broad daylight our customers.” 

“ Yes,” said Claude, “ we can do that certainly; but yet it is rather con¬ 
trary to the ordinary practice to cry, * St^nd !' to a traveller on the highway ia 
broad daylight; but if there be a necessity for it, why, I will not say nay 
to it.” 

“ I tell you what we can do,” said Jack. 

“What now?” 

“ Why, about a couple of miles further on there is quite a thicic little wood, 
and if we ensconce ourselves among the trees in it, we shall see whoever cornea 
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down the road, and can either keep snug or sally out, according as we shall 
think proper. The wood, too, is on both sides of the way, so we can baffle any 
one who may come to look after us, by crossing'from one side to the other.’' 

<f Be it so. Come on, then, at once.” 

A sharp trot soon brought them to the wood, if wood it could be called, for, 
after all, it was but an artificial plantation, which, owing to the estate to which 
it belonged being unoccupied, had been allowed to grow to a wild state, which 
would have been prevented had it been in careful hands. It was quite thick 
enough, though, to afford a good shelter to man and horse. 


CHAPTER CCCXXXVIII. 


■' I CLAUDE AND HIS FRIENDS ESTABLISH A TOLL IN THE HIGH WESTERN ROAD. 

/ 1 

“ Which is it to be, to begin with,” said Claude. “The right or tile left sid 
of the road ?” 

“ This way,” said Jack, and he plunged into the plantation on the left. They 
both followed him. , 

The road which led to Brentford was very narrow at that point, and the 
plantation on each side was only divided from it by a hank which was not above 
four feet high, so that the horse had stepped over it with all the ease possible. 
The trees close to the road-side, from getting more light and air there than in 
more confined situations, bad grown very tall and robust, and in some cases 
had shot out branches that nearly crossed the road. 

Under these circumstances, that bit of roadway was rather in the dark, and 
was perpetually crossed by masses of shadow, through which only at times a 
l bright bit of sunlight, when that luminary was high in the heavens, would find 
| its way, and lie upon the road like a sheet of molten gold. 

It was a sw r eet spot, for the soft air that blew from tree to tree carried upon 
its invisible wings the odours of fair flowers ; and the birds carolled from branch 
to branch of the trees, as though they considered that spot specially devoted 
; to them, and to be one where they could enjoy life and liberty, free from the 
danger of molestation, to which they were ordinarily subject. 

I The three highwaymen dismounted, and looked about them a little; and then 
A Dick said— 

j “ This is * under the greenwood tree,’ in the full acceptation of the words, I 
>■ rather think, Claude. But w 7 hich of us is to sally out, and cry * Stand P to the 
] first traveller who passes ?” 

“ You,” said Jack ; “and there he is.” 

Dick gave a start, and glancing out into the road-way, he saw a quiet, 
gentlemanly-looking elderly man, mounted upon a short-legged ponjq or 
cob, with a flowing mane and tail, and who, as well as his master, seemed 
intent upon looking about him, and enjoying the quiet gloom-like aspect of the 
scene. 

“ Shall I go ?” said Dick. 

“ Yes,” said Claude, “ and I will take the next.” 

“Very good.” 

Dick sprang into ’.he saddle, and quietly trotted out of the wood into the 
road. The old gentleman started at the sight of him, and surveyed him from 
top to toe in silence. 

ct A fine day, sir,” said Dick. 

“ It is,” said the old eentleman. t( Good morning, sir.” 

Slightly touching hB ! 'at, the old gentleman would now have passed on ; but 
Dick placed himself am s$ the road, saying as he did so— 

“ 1 am sorry to inter —-t you, sir; but if you will have the kindness to hand 

I I me out your watch and ; .rse, if you have one, I shall be obliged.” 


I r 
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THt Al’PARITIO N IN THIS HAUNTED MILL. 

I 

I 

The old gentleman ut‘ered a deep-drawn sigh. 

‘‘You are a highwayman?" he said. 

“Just so," said Dick. 

“ Well, 1 have the sum of thirty-six guineas here in a little leathern bag; but 
they are not mine." 

“Exactly.” said Dick ; “from the moment that I saw you, they beqame, in a 
manner of speaking, min;." 

Hear me, sir." 

,£ Go on, then ; but don’t be pro«y, for I have no time to spare. 

“The money I have named to you belongs to a poor widow, who, if it be not 
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paid within this day, will, with her young children, be turned out of her house 
destitute. It is a whole year's rent, which I am taking to her landlord. It has 
been raised by—by”—the old man’s voice faltered as he spuke, and tears 
gathered to his eyes—“by subscriptions, the amount of any of which has 
not exceeded one shilling. I—am the curate of this parish, with a stipend of 
forty pounds per annum, and eight children to support out of it.” - 
Dick looked down, as he Said in a low tone— 

“ Is all ihat true, sir : 3 ’ 
i( So help me Heaven, it is ! : * 

“ Where is the bag and the money ?” 

<c Oh, *God! he will take it-—lie will take it! Here it is! Young 
man, for you are young in comparison to me, may Heaven pardon you for this 
grievous sin !” 

Dick togk the bag, and opened it. Tii?n diving his hand into his pocket, he 
took out aft the gold he hid. which amounted to thirteen guineas, and poured 
it into the bag, on t*«p of the amount that was already there. Then handing 
the bag back to the astonished curate, he said— 

*• Take it, sir, and 1 forge: that vou ever met me.” 

" Good God !” 
il Go, sir—go.” 

“ But—but—What is the meaning of this?” 

“If, sir, you find, when you empty that bag before the landlord, there is 
any overplus, take it back to the widow and the children. Good morning, 


sir. 


>» 


)) 


Dick would have turned away ; but the old clergyman rode up to him, and 
laid his hand upon his arm, as he said— 
f ‘ Your name ! Who are you ?‘* 
u You had better not know", sir.” 

(C Oh, yes—yes, I beg that you will tell me who you are. You may he some 
one with whom, at another time, I may be able to communicate.' Who shall say 
that 1 may not^save you from continuing this course of life ?” 

“That’s a vain hope, sir, although L thank you for the expression of it; and if 
you will know my name, you shall,” 

“ I want to hear it.” 
u Richard Turpin!” 

<c Turpin ? Is this possible ?” 

" It is true, sir.” 

cc Why, report has painted you as one who never knew pity—as one of the 
most reckless and heartless of men—as an individual who was to be dreaded— 
as a pest to society; but il find you with a feeling heart, despite all your 
errors.” 

i( It won’t do to believe report, sir, too implicitly, either for good or for evil; 
but mow that you know who I am, you perceive how completely out of tlie 
question it is that I should be other than what I am.” 

" Alas !—alas ! I am afraid-” 

“That it is-so, you would say, and you are right, sir. It is so, without a 


doubt; and so, once again farewell. 

Without waiting for another word from the old curate, Dick Turpin now* 
turned his horse’s head towards the wood again ; and, bounding over the little 

bank, he disappeared among the trees. ♦ 

The clergyman, after a pause of a few moments, rode on with the little canvas 
bag.of money in his hand, apparently unconscious that he so held it, so deeply 
was he in thought concerning the strange encounter he had had with Dick Tur¬ 
pin, the highwayman. 

When Dick got back to his friend?, Claude said—• 

“ Well, Dick, what luck V' * 

“ Oh, stunning luck,” said Dick. 

“ That’s right. How much did you get, old friend 


l 
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“Why, I tell you what it is, Claude, if we go on in the way that I have begun, 
we may as well shut up shop, and go into some other business. When we, a 
little time ago, compared our resources, I believe I had the greatest amount; but 
now I am quite sure 1 have the least/’ 

“You speak in riddles, Dick. 

41 Or else he caught a tartar,” said Jack, “and has been robbed himself instead 
of robbing the traveller/’ 

Dick laughed. 

“I did,” he said, “in one sense, catch a tartar, as you say,.Jack ; and the 
traveller has gone off with all the gold I had, instead of surrendering all that he 
bad ; although I admit that I held his gold in my hand for a moment or two.” 
Jack looked amazed ; but Claude said, very gently— 

I am qui p e sure that Dick had some good and sufficient reason for acting as 
he has done; and so, for one, l am satisfied.” 

“J had a reason/’ said Dick ; “ and I will tell it to you both with pleasure/* 
Dick then related exactly what had occurred ; and when he had concluded, 
both Claude and Jack applauded him for the manner in which he had acted.; and 
it is no stretch of truth to say, that they were much better pleased than as if he 
had brought to them the canvas bag of the poor widow, with her rent in it 
“ Here you are,*'* said Jack, suddenly. 

£ c ‘Where—where ?” 

“A gig! Now, Claude/’ 

They both looked into the road, and then they saw two persons in a gig; and 
it so happened that the horse, when he got to that shady place, either thought 
that it would be a nice place to come to a short halt in, or was alarmed at the 
sudden change from the sunshine to that place, for he came to a halt; and when 
the man who was driving tried to whip him on, he stood upon his hind legs, 
and very nearly sent both the persons in the vehicle out at the back. 

Those persons consisted of a man and a woman, both very much overdressed; 
and, by the vulgarity of their appearance, evidently people into whose laps for¬ 
tune had fallen, without any effort or exertion of theirs in the least. 

“ Stop him !** cried the female. “ Oh, stop him, do !” 
te Woa !” said the man. “ Woa!” 

The horse, when be found that all that was required of him was to be quiet, 
stood still enough, and only whisked his tail about in defiance of the flies, that 
would aanoy him if they could. 

“ Jack/’ said Claude, “Providence has made these two people a present to 
you/* 

“ To me ?*’ 

“ Yes; this is your adventure. Be quick about it, or they will go on. Come, 
now, Jack, these are folks that you can ease of their ready money, without hav¬ 
ing any scruples. So, go at once, that’s a good fellow/* 

“ But 1 though that you——’* 

“No—no/* 

“Oh, very good. I cannot possibly have any objection. It’s all in the way 
of business. So, here goes/* 

Jack made his horse bound over the bank, and in a moment was by the side of 
the gig, to the no small consternation of the man and woman who were in it, 
and who glanced at him in evident alarm. The man spoke first, saying— 

“ Who are you, sir? I—I should like to know who you are ?** 

“ So should I, indeed/' said the woman, making a great rustling with the 
vulgar finery of her apparel. 

“ A highwayman !” roared Jack, in a loud voice ; <f and if you don’t at once 
give up your money and valuables. I’ll blow both your brains out, if you have 
any, witii all the pleasure in the world.” 

The woman screamed, and the man opened his mouth and eyes so wide, that 
it seemed doubtful if they would ever shut properly again. 

“ Quick!” cried Jack. “ Your money and jewellery! Quick, I say!” 
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“ Oh, Lord!” 

'‘You can say your prayers when you get home,” added Jack. u There is no 
time for them now.” 

" You wretch !” said the woman, “ do you know who I am ?'* 

“ No; nor I don’t care.” 

“Then, I can tell you that my husband here is a gentleman—quite a gentle¬ 
man. He is a clerk.” * 

«la the law,” stammered the man. “lama lawyer’s clerk, if you please. 
But I am very well off—that is, I—oh, dear ! I am the attorney-general’s principal 
flunkey—no, - 1 mean the attorney—that is to say, clerk. Spare my watch, and 
take my life. The gig is only hired, I assure you, sir, if you please ; and all I 
have had to-day is a glass of sherry, that my doctor has tasted first, to see that 
it ain’t poisonous to my constitution, sir, indeed.” 

“ Yes,” said the woman; “ but Mr. Day is highly respectable, and was brought 
up at one of the first charity schools in the city of London.” 

“ Your mosey,” roared Jack. 

£ « Oh, give it to him—give it to the wretch, do.” 

Mr. Day handed to Jack a well filled purse, and then Jack said, “ Is 
that watch you have gold dr silver ?” 

“ Listen, if you please, sir. You see, we flunkies of the law have to carry our 
master's wig box to Westminster every day, and if we are not in time, oh, don’t- 
we catch it! So dom’t take the watch. Oh, dear!” 

<* My dear,” said the woman, u you are quite the gentleman, you know.” 

«« Yes, oh, yes, I am—I am. I think 1 am—eh? Oh, there’s somebody 
coming. * Oh, you rascal! I’ll have you taken up.” 

Jack looked along the road, and saw a couple of men on horseback coming 

forward at a trot. 

« Hark you,” said Jack, as he took a small pistol from his pocket, “ I can 
easily hold this pistol in my hand in such a way, that with my finger on the 
trigger, I can fire at any moment, and yet I can cover it,with the cuff of my coat 
from observation. Now, if you give the least alarm to these two men who are 
advancing, I will send a bullet into your skull.” 

“ Oh—oh!” r 

P “ It’s of no use your saying, oh! but I will do it. Youf best plan is to answer 
me quite civilly what I shall ask of you, in the hearing of these two men who 
‘are now approaching.” 


; chapter cccxxxix, 

CLAUDE AND HIS FRIENDS STOP A STAGE-COACH AND CARRY IT OFF. 

From where they were situated in the wood, neither Claude Duval nor Dick 
iTurpin could see the two mounted men who were advancing on the road, and 
who would soon be upon the gcene of action. If they had seen them the proba¬ 
bility is, that, without considering whether it it would be best to do so or not, 
Mthey would have sallied out, fearing that Jack would be in serious danger. 

I! It they had done so, a melee , in the course of which bloodshed would have been 
^certain, would have taken place, and that was a slate of things they were always 

desirous to avoid. - v . 

Jack, too, was well aware that he might have summoned his two friends’ to his 
aid easily enough, but he thought it better to succeed in surmounting the danger 
that threatened by finesse than by force. 

; The two men were well mounted, and by the appearance of the saddles of 
1 their steeds, Jack's experienced eye could very well guess that they had holsters 
1 and pistols at hand. 

1 “ Well, my dear fellow,” said Jack, in a loud voice, as the men came up> 
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addressing Mr. Day in the gig, "it’s very kind of you to be so pressing in your 
kind invitation, and I will certainly endeavour to call upon you the very first 
opportunity/’ 

“ Do so,” said Mr. Day, faintly. 

“ Come, madam/’ said Jack in an under tone, “ say something.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Mrs. Day, “you would behind enough to come to luncheon 
at our house in town, Mr. a—a—” 

, “ Smith,” said Jack. / 

“ Mr. Smith ?” 

if '‘Confound her," muttered Mr. Day, “she always asks men to luncheon 
when she knows that I can’t get away from the chambers at Lincoln’s Inn. 
"What can she do that for, I wonder?” 

The two horsemen reached the spot, and one of them said— 

“ Have you seen any suspicious characters on this road ?*’ 

“ Keep off/' cried Jack. “ We don’t intend to let ourselves be robbed, I can 
tell you. Keep off!'’ ,' 

“ Why, who do you take us for 

“ Oh, I don’t know, but the fact is, we have heard that there are highwaymen 
upon this read.” 

. “ Then you have heard right; but we are police-officers.” 

“ Are you sure of that ?” 

“ Look at our waiscoats—don’t you see they are red P Jf you want anv further 
proof, we will show you our constable’s staffs.” 

“ Oh, what a relief,” said Jack. “ My friends here really were afraid of being 
robbed, just now.” 

” We was indeed," said the lady, in defiance of grammar. 

“ You need be under no apprehension now/’ said the two officers. “ We are in 
, advance of a party that will, I hope, before nightfall clear the road of these 
rascals, that we hear upon good authority are upon it. There is a capital 
reward offered for them.” 

“ How much?’’ said Jack. 

, “ Why, there’s as good as a thousand pounds, one way and another, for the 

whole three.” 

“You don’t say so.! Well, don’t I wish that 1 could meet with them. But, 
however, it’s no use getting one’s brains blown out even for a thousand pounds, 
is it, Mr. Day r” 

“ No—no—no !" shouted the man in the gig. 

“ But, it is a large sum,” said the lady. 

“ Yes,my dear friend/’ said Jack; ** but I feel quite certain that the high¬ 
waymen would shoot even you, if they thought that they were in any danger 
from your dear delightful longue wagging too freely.” 

" They would,” said one of the officers. 

The lady shrunk back in the gig, for she just saw the muzzle of the small 
pistol that Jack had in his hand, and she fully believed that he would not be 
very particular whether he sent the bullet into her head, or that of her husband. 

“ Well, we have no time to spare,” said the officer who was the spokesman 
of the two. “ You had better look sharp, if you want to avoid the rascals, for 
they will be sure to stop you and rob you/’ 

“ I should resist them,” said Jack. 

“You would be foolish to do so, sir,” said the officer, “for you would be 
sure to get a bullet for doing so. No, sir, keep out of their way, if you can ; 
but if they do stop you, resistance is foolish with such fellows. They have 
everything to gain by shooting you, and nothing to lose.” 

It was a curious fact at the time when the roads round London were quite 
infested by highwaymen that the police were always advising people not to 
| resist them, but to let themselves be robbed quietly ; and no doubt that arose 
from several considerations. In the first place, the police by no means wished 
that the public should cut short the career of the highwaymen; and, in the 
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Jack pointed ti)e pistol at the head of Mr. Day, who, looking upon that as a 
good hint to depart at once, turned the horse’s head towards town, and set off 
at a trot, repeating to himself as he did so— 

“Blood and bones!’ Oh, dear, no, it was ‘ Bones and blood !’ I wouldn’t 
forget it for the world. 6 Bones and blood!’ What a dreadful pass-word ! But 
still if it answers, it will be all right.” 

Jack trotted back to his friends. 
tf Well,” said Claude, “what luck?” 

All’s right,” said Jack. “ I have done better than Dick in his adventure.” 

Nay, excuse me,” said Dick, Ci I don’t think you have, for my adventure 
has pleased me more than a great booty would have done. We can always take, 
but it is not always that we find so good an opportunity of giving as I had.” 

“You arc quite right, Dick. I admit fully the truth of what you say; but 
here is a tolerably well-filled purse, at all events, and oue comfort is, that it 
comes from a quarter that can very well afford to lose it.” 

Claude just opened the purse, and saw .that it was gold that it contained, and 
then he gave it back to Jack, who, however, said— 

“ Do you keep it; Claude.” 

“ No. It is my turn to stop the next passenger on the road, and so I ought 
not to be the treasurer, in case anything should happen amiss to me, for in that 
case you.would lose hoth me and the moneyC You keep it yourself, Jack.” 

“ Very well; but if anything was to happen to you, Claude, I would just as 
soon let the money go as well.’’ 

“ So would I,” said Dick ; “ but as it is Claude’s turn to stop the next 
affair on the road, I think lie will have a job, for it is a stage-coach.” 
cc The deuce it is ?*' 

“ Behold it coming.” 

Claude raised himself up in his stirrups a little, and there, sure enough, he saw 
approaching the spot a stage-coach, with four horses, and coming along at very 
tolerable 6peed. 

"Now, Claude,” said Dick. “ Sally out. It's your turn now.” 

“ Stop—stop!” cried Jack, “this won’t do !” 

Dick laughed, and so did Claude, and then the latter said— 

<f Well, it is rather an awkward thing for one man to stop a coach with four 
horses, even at night, when the uncertainly a3 to whether he has comrades near 
at hand or not adds to the alarm of the passengers ; but in ty’oad daylight, 
when there is no sort of difficulty in seeing that he is alone, it is ten times worse; 
so I decline.” 

<c Of course,” said Jack. 

“ But we can all do it,” said Dick. 

Jack looked rather thoughtful, but Claude rode to the top of the bank and 
took a long look around him, and then he said—■ / 

“ Well, 1 don’t see why we should not. The road is uncommonly clear just 
now. Ten minutes will do the job, and, really, I do not see that we need shrink 
from it, as there are three of us.” 

“ Agreed,” said Dick. 

“Well, but,” said Jack, “I think-” 

u Jack, if you have any objection,” said Claude, “ I will give it up. It shall 
not be said that I drew you into an adventure of this kind against your own 
will and judgment.” 

“ Come on, then,” said Jack, “I have no objection ; and there is no time to 
argue the matter. I will stop the leading horses, and keep the coachman quiet, 
while you and Dick do the rest of the business” 

. “ Agreed. Come on.” 

They all three at once, now, dashed into the road, just as the coach was about, 
a hundred yards from the spot where they emerged from the little wood. Jack 
placed himself in the middle of the road, with his face towards the advancing 
vehicle; and Claude and Dick took up each of them a position on each side of 
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the road, so that when the coach should reach that spot, it would be hemmed in. 
The natural result of this state of things was, that the coachman took the 
alarm, and gradually pulled up his horses, so that, without at all intending to 
do so, lie really assisted the highwaymen in the attack upon him and his 

passengers. * » 

“Here’s a dozen highwaymen, at least!" he called out. “We shall all be 
murdered, as safe as a gun !" 

Some ladies in the inside of the coach began to scream; and the commotion 
among the half-dozen outside passengers was immense, as Jack seized, with his 
left hand, the head of one of the leading horses, and called out— 

“ Coachman, if you don't want a couple of slugs through your head, you will 
keep your cattle quiet and well in hand/' 


CHAPTER CCCXL. 

e 11 

CLAUDE AND HIS FRIENDS FIND THEMSELVES IN POSSESSION OF RATHER A 

LARGE BOOTY. 

t 

“ Oh, lor !—oh, lor !'* said the coachman, as he dropped his whip. “ 1 am 
as good—I mean as bad as a dead man !* 

“ Be quiet, all of you/' said Claude, in a clear, distinct voice —** be quiet, and 
make no resistance, and there will be no danger. It neither suits our'objects 
' nor our disposition to hurt a hair of anv one's head if we are not provoked to 
do it." * • j ■ 

One of the outside passengers began hurriedly to descend; but Claude rode 
up close to the coach, and placing the muzzle of a pistol against his cheek, said 
quietly— 

“ Allow me to request you, sir, to resume and keep your seat, or I shall have 
to waste a charge of gunpowder upon you very unwillingly/' 

With a face as pale as death, the passenger scrambled back into his seat again, 
and sat there shaking like a piece of jelly. 

By this time Dick had let down the glass on the side of the coach next to 
him ; and he gave three raps upon the edge of the window with the barrel of a 
pistol, and then he said— 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, I will thank you for your money, watches, rings, and 
any other little articles of portable value that you may have about you. The 
ladies may retain their ear-rings, as it is sometimes inconvenient to take them 
out; but if there is any trouble with any gentleman, we always find that the 
shortest plan of operation is to send a bullet into him/’ 

There were four ladies and two gentlemen inside the coach ; and the four i 
ladies uttered four screams, as Dick finished his speech, and the two gentlemen 
swore dreadfully to themselves ; but they took good care, for all that, to get their 
purses out of their pockets. 

“ Sileace, ladies," said Dick. 

“ Oh, dear, yes !" said one, “ we are silent, I assure you, good Mr. Robber. 

I swear to you that I have got no money!" 

“ Very good, madam ; then of course you cannot give me any. I don’t do 
the searching business. Tnere is one of my comrades, a black man, who does 
that, so I shall have to hand you over to him/' 

“ Oh, gracious ! there's ray purse!" ' 

“ Thank you, madam." 

“And there’s mine I’’-— 1 ‘'And mine!”—“That is all my cash !"—“I hope 
you will let me keep my watch Oh, you don’t want my wedding-ring, 
surely ? I have no more than what I now hand to you/'—“ D—n it ! there ought 
to be a guard to this coach!" 

Such were a few of the expressions of the inside passengers, as they handed 







THE THREE FRIENDS ESCAPING TO THE ROOF OF THE BURNING MILL. 

Dick the property he demanded of them ; and then a \cung lady. ^ho -at in 

“ Mr. Highwayman, I don't like to give you my purse, for !t ha, got 

s guineas in it, and my uncle gave them to me ; and they are all I .had have 
* three months for pocket money. 5 ' ,, 

“ My dear,” said Dick, " don ; t mention it; keep them, by all means. 

“ Oh, thank you.” . . , 

« Well, I’m sure 1” said a rather corpulent old lady, * that is always the } 

th men. They are ready to let children have their own v\ay m e ' er 3 * ; ' n ^ 
lon 5 t see why we should all be robbed, and an Infant, who caanct have : cv .£ 

t out of the nursery, should escape.” 

NoTl77. 
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“ I am seventeen, madam; if you please/* said the young lady. “Nursery, 
indeed! I hate the tmrsesrf^^ 

"Sir/ 5 said onet>£ the gentlemen, “ I trust you will have the kindness to 
return to me my watch, as you seem a civil sort of a ras—I mean person, for I 
eet some value upon it, I assure you/ 5 ./£' * 

“Do you, indeed, sir?. Does it go well ?* ' 

“ It does. 5 * 

“ Very good ; then it; will go from you as well as it used with you. And now, 
ladies and gentlemen, V make no doubt in the world hut that B have been in 
this affair most atrociously swindled/* 

“Swindled V 9 said the old lady. “Oh, dear! what does the man mean by 
that? 5 * 

“ Just this, madam: that I think, and, in fact, I may say that I know, I am 
atrociously swindled, and that you have not handed me, any of you, above one 
; half of the property you have about you; but I and my friends do business 
in that liberal kind of way that we allow you to cheat us/ 5 

“Allow us to cheat you ? 55 said one of the gentlemen. “Upon my word, 
that is about as cool a thing as 1 ever heard of/ 5 

“You should always be coo), sir/ 5 said Turpin; “for let you be transacting 
what business you may, you are sure to get through it better by coolness than 
by being in a flurry/ 5 

With these words, Turpin drew up the window again, and was turning off 
from the side of the coach, when a loud crack came upon his ears, and his hat 
flew off his head in a moment, while the ieport of a pistol rang in his ears; 
“What’s that?’ 5 cried Claude Duval. 

“ All’s right/ 5 said Dick, as he coolly turned to the coach again, and let 
i down the glass. 

? The passengers were all looking as pale as death itself, and one of the gentle* 
men had his lips so compressed, that every particle of colour had left them. 
Dick pointed to tiim, as he said, slowly and deliberately—• 

“It was you, sir, who fired at me 1” 

They were all silent. 

“ I say, sir, it was you who committed that cowardly act, for it was cowardly 
in the extreme/ 5 

“ What is it ?’ 5 said Claude, as he galloped to the spot.- 
“ Nothing—nothing. Look to the outside. Claude. I-will manage this 
gentleman/ 5 

“ You are not hit ? 55 
“ Oh, no/ 5 

“That is well. All is right, if that is the case, and I know I can leave you 
to manage your own affairs/ 5 
^ “ Thank you, Claude/ 5 

Duval had been receiving the contributions of the outside passengers, who 
had given them, it must be confessed, with rather a bad grace ; but still they had 
given them, and they had amounted to a considerable sum in all* 

The gentleman who had fired at Dick Turpin in what we cannot help calling 
rather a treacherous and cowardly manner, was evidently too much territied to 
speak* He only sat glaring at the highwayman, and with a dreamy kind or 
wonder in his mind as to what he would do next. 

“Sir/ 5 said Dick, and he spoke with rather startling coolness and determi¬ 
nation. “ Sir, if, when first I came to this window, you had in a bold and 
straightforward manner, as you might have done and as you would have been 
fully justified in doing, resisted me, I should have thought nothing of it ; but, on 
the contrary, you waited until I was off my guard, and for the mere purpose of 
’ petty revenge, because I had taken from you a few pounds, you fired at me, and 
that in the most treacherous manner that you could possibly do it in. Sir, if I 
were an angry man- 55 

I “Oh, spare him/’ said the young lady. “Don’t kill him/ 5 
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- “ That is not my intention,” said Dick. “ I say, if I were an angrv man I 
should this moment shoot you through the head, as I might do by the least 
pressure of my little finger upon the trigger of this pistol.” 

As he spoke, Dick held the pistol muzzle within a couple of inches of the 
gentleman's head. 

ma u Spare him—spare him !” said the young lady. “ I entreat you to do so.” 

u I will ; it would be murder to shoot him now.” 

“ This generosity will meet with its reward,” said the young lady. “You 
may be assured, sir, that it will.” 

Thegentleman now, if he might really be called such, upon finding that Dick 
Turpin had not the intention to kill him for the attempt that had been made 
upon his life, gathered courage to speak. — 

“ I am glad 1 missed you,” he said. 

“No, sir, you are not.” 

“Well, a man has a right to defend his property.” 

e ‘ Yes, in a manly manner, but you, sir, have the mind of an assassin, as you 
sufficiently exemplified by the mode in which you sought your revenge. You 
did noc attempt to defend your property, but you gave that up-through fear, and 
then you sought to assassinate the man you dared not face.” 

“Oh, nonsense I I fired at you, as I should have been quite willing to have done 
before, only I could not get at my pistols. I did not want to take any unfair 
advantage of you.” 

“ Then you mean to tell me that you are the sort of man who would like a 
.fair shot at such as I am?” 

“ Yes, I am ; but it is all over now, and I make you welcome to what you 
have taken from me. Good morning. Ha! ha 1° 

There was quite as much nervous excitement as a kind of foolish recklessness in 
this mode of speaking of the gentleman ; but he had no idea that Dick meant to 
take him at his word. 

“Well, sir,” said Dick, “ l am one who will oblige you or anybody if it be in 
my power. I will forget the unfair shot that you have had at me, and you shall 
have a fair one.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“ I mean, that you shall get out of the coach and have another shot at me in a 
fair and open manly manner, and I will have one at you.” 

“ Oh, no—no!” 

“ But I say, oh, yes—yes.” 

CC I am quite satisfied. I don't want to have anything more to say in the affair 
or to do with it, I assure you. I am quite satisfied, sir, and you are welcome to 
what you have got.” 

“But I am nut satisfied, and out you shall come. Claude—Claude!” 

ri Here,” said Duval ; “ what is it ?” 

“This fellow wants a fair shot at me, and I am determined to let him have it, 
and now he shrinks from it. Help me to eet him out of the coach, Claude, so 
that he may be satisfied, in spite of himself.’ 5 

“ Come, sir,” said Claude, as he reached in his arm and seized the man by 
the cellar and had him out in a moment. “This is the way, if you please. 5 ’ 

“ Murder !” said the old lady. 

“It might have been murder, 55 said the young one. “ Pray, sir, are you 
Claude Duval, the highwayman? 55 

“Yes, my dear. 55 

” Oh, I have so wanted to see you !” 

“ Take a good look at me, then. I cannot say that I have so wanted to see 
you, for I did not know of your fair existence; but when IJ do look at you, I 
esteem myself very fortunate in having that pleasure.” 

“ lou are a wretch ! 55 said the old lady. “ Go away, do. 55 

“ But is she not a pretty girl, madam ? 55 said Claude. 

“No!” f 
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** Oh, how can you say that ? Ha! ha! Now, Dick, where is your man:? 
Oh, here he is. Well, sir, so you tried one shot at my friend, and now you 
object to treat us to another V 9 

* Spare my life!” 

u What a coward 1” 

44 Yes,” said Dick ; "but I don’t intend to let him off on that score, for a. 
coward is, after all, a far more dangerous animal than a brave man. I know, sir, 
that you have another pistol, so you can produce it; and as the one you fired was 
well loaded, as I may judge by the report, the other is, no doubt, in quite 
as satisfactory a condition. This is a duel, Claude; will you see fair play ?• 

“I will, Dick.” 

' w One — two — three — four —five—six—seven—eight—nine—ten—eleven— 
twelve paces,” said Turpin, as he stepped them out upon the side of the road, 
and then faced his antagonist. “Now, sir.” 

The man dropped to his knees, and in a very abject manner, cried out—• 

* Spare my life—oh, spare my life! There was no bullet in the pistol.” 

| “ Lie the first,” said Dick. 

[• “And I didn’t mean to hit you.” 

[ “Lie the second.” 

jf* “And I have no other pistol about me, I declare to you.” 
f£ “ Lie the third.” 

•* Oh, it is true—it is true ; and if you fire at me, you will be firing at an un¬ 
armed man.” 

* What’s this V 9 said Claude, as he dived his hand into one of the coat skirt- 
pockets of the man, and brought out a very beautifully made pistol* " What is 
this V 9 

“Oh—oh-oh!” 

There was a silver plate upon the stock of the pistol, with the letter B upon 
it, but at the moment it did not strike Claude what name it might refer to. 

“ Come, sir,” he said, as he threw up the pan, and then carefully closed it 
again, as he saw the pistol was very carefully piimed. “ Come, sir, these weapons 
are in eood order, and will do. The word shall be f fire,' and I will count three- 


are in good order, and will do. 
before I give it.” 

“ That will do,” said Dick. 

“ One—” 

“ Stop—stop” ! cried Mr. B. 
u What for r' 5 
“ Only to consider a little. 


“ Stop.” 
I-I-” 


“ Plague take you. Get up,! It is not at all fair that you should be upon 
your knees, while my friend is upon his feet.” 

" Never mind,” said Dick. " It’s much the same.” 

" Two,” said Claude. 

Bang, went the pistol of Mr. B,, and indicted a slight flesh wound upon Dick’s 


arm. 


“ An accident! An accident 1” he called out. “ I didn't mean it ! J 


CHAPTER CCCXLI. 

DICK, WITHOUT INTENDING IT, GETS RID OF ONE OF MR. FIELD’S AND ALICIA’S 

ENEMIES. 

* There could be no doubt whatever but that the rascal who had alieady had 
one unfair shot at Dick, had, when he saw afiairs were desperate, and that there 
was no escape from the encounter, determined upon trying the chance of another, 
and had so fired, when Claude said “ Two,” instead of waiting for the comple¬ 
tion of the signal. 
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His calling out that it was an accident, was but a weak attempt to get rid of 
the consequences of the dastardly act. 

“ Three l Fire {'* cried Claude, and before the smoke from Mr. B.’s 
pistol had cleared away, and before he could scramble to his feet, and fly from 
the spot, which he was attempting to do, Dick fired. 

With a yell, the man sprang up into the air, and then fell like a log to the 
ground, 

“ That has done it,” said Claude. 

"T expect as much, 5 ’ said Dick ; •* but, after all, I am sorry for it.” 

He is a great rascal.” 

rr Yes, but not worth powder and shot, after all, when you come to think of it. 
But perhaps he is not killed.” • 4 " 

The ladie3 in the coach now began to set up such a screaming, that Claude 
was obliged to run to the window and cry out to them— 

“ Silence 1 There is no harm done.Jit’s only a joke, ladies, after all; but if you 
make that noise you will frighten the horses.'' 

** Oh, but isn’t anybody killed?” 

“ Certainly not. Be quiet, I beg of you.* 

Claude went back to were Dick was gazing at the body of his late foe, in an 
abstracted manner. 

" Gone !” said Dick, 
f (t Is he indeed dead?* 

| " Look !” 

Dick indicated with his toe a spot on the forehead of the man, and there, snre 
enough, the bullet had ‘gone right into the brain, making a clear round, orifice 
into which you might put your little fiDger. His death must have been instan¬ 
taneous. 

4i Come away, Dick,'* said Claude. “ We have been too long here alreadv. 

; This is a deed that will soon be bruted all over the country, with such additions 
to it as will make it wear a very different aspect to the real one. Let us be off 
at once. Come—come.” 

i( I should like to know who he is.” 

Claude ran back to the coach door, and said— 

" Can any lady, or can you sir, tell me .who the gentleman was who was herd 
with you as a passenger ?” 

"Yes,” said one lady, '* it was Sir John Beachem.” 

“ Sir John Beachem ? You don’t say so !” 

t( Yes, sir; and by your speaking of him as you do, I presume that he is dead.” 
Claude made no answer to this, hut hastened back to Dick, and was upon the 
point of telling him who the dead man was, when Jack cried out loudly, but not 
in a tone of alarm— 

*' To the wood ! To the wood !” 

<{ What is it. Jack ?” 

“ A strong party of horsemen are on the road. They seem to me to have 
seen the coach at a stand still, and to think it suspicious.” 

“ The deuce they do.” 
iC Quick ! They come now.” 

“ Where’s my horse ?” said Dick. I tied her bridle to this tree. Good Gog ) 
if I lose her I lose my right band.” 

“ There she goes into the wood,” said Claude. 

Jack galloped up to them. 

“ Are you both mad,” he said, fe that you do not fly from here? I tell you 
that our foes are all but upon us.” 

“ They may be quite upon us," said Dick Turpin—“ but how can I go without 
my Black Bess ? Here is her broken bridle. The pistol-firing must have scared 
her, and yet I never knew her start at it before.” 

“ No, Dick. But you were not with her now.” 







“ Ah ! that’s it—that’s it! We are lost—no, I mean I am. You two can go 
off; and I beg you to do so, and good luck go with you/’ 


“ Bad luck go with us if we desert you,” said Claude. “ Cannot we all take 
to the wood ?” 

“ Yes; but these people will tell where we are ; and you forget that I am oc 
foot.” ' 

Stop!” said Jack. “ Listen to me. Dick, you can get up outside, and keep 
♦he passengers there quiet upon pain of death. Claude, you get inside, and do the 
same thing. Here, let us start your horse and mine into the wood. They won’t 
go far either of them. I will borrow the coachman's coat and hat, and take his 
place on the box; and we will try and get through this rather ugly affair by-a 
little finesse.” 

“ By Jove, Jack, it’s a capital plan!” 

“Admirable!” said Dick; “ and there is just enough of us to do it. But this 
dead body will tell tales, if we don’t move it. Help me, Claude, will you ?” 

“ Willingly. There he goes. Splash !” 

They took the dead body of Sir John Beachem between them and cast it into 
a deep ditch by the road side. Tor a moment or two it seemed as if it would not 
sink in the rather thick fluid that the ditch was full of; but, gradually, as the 
clothing of the dead man became saturated with water, the fearful-looking evi¬ 
dence of violence settled down to the bottom of the muddy pool. 

“ That will do.” 

If the plan that had been suggested by Jack was to be carried out at all with 
any prospect of success, no time was to be lost in doing so ; and, accordingly, the 
three highw aymen, with a certainty and promptitude that the life of danger and of 
hair-breadth escapes they had so long led could only’ have imparted to them, made 
the requisite arrangements. 

The other two horses were conducted to the road side, and sent into the wood. 
Jack took possession of the coachman’s hat, coat, wig, and whip, and said to 
him— 

“You will sit behind me, and be quiet.” 

“ Oh, dear, but—” 

“ Very good. Open y’our mouth.” 

“ My mouth ? What for ?” 

“ The neatest way of blowing a man’s brains out is to fire a pistol into his 
mouth upwards. It commonly blows off the top of his skull, and that is a settler.” 

“ Oh—oh! it is! it is ! I will do anything you like.” 

“ So I thought you would. You are quite a sensible man. Now, get up and 
be quiet.” 

The coachman took a vacant seat behind Jack, who mounted the box, and, 
whip in hand, watted the result of the plan. 

Dick Turpin clambered on the roof of the coach, and sat down among the 
passengers quite ca!mlv, saying as he did so—- 

“Now, gentlemen, listen to me. The first one of you that makes the slightest 
alarm will get a bullet into his head. If I and my’friends are caught we Iiang— 
and it makes not the least difference to us whether we take one or two of you 
into the other world v ith us or not.” 

The outside passengers looked rather ruefully at each other ; and one, with 
his teeth chattering together with fear, that it sounded as if he were doing it on 
purpose, and trying to execute some extraordinary tune by that means in imita¬ 
tion of the castanets, said— 

“ Oh, dear me, I don’t want to say nothing to nobody. Oh—oh! I wish I 
had my wit's here.” 

“Silence!” said Turpin. 

Claude Duval, when he saw that all was right with his two friends, sprang into 
the coach. 

The ladies uttered screams ; but he said “ Silence, ladies V* in so peremptory 
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a manner, that it had the effect he desired immediately; and then, as he sat 
down, he added in a low, distinct tone— 

“ Ladies, I beg that you will attend to me. There will come some -wicked me ; 
to the coach windows to ask some questions, possibly. 1 beg that you will leave 
me to answer them ; for, if by word, or look, or action, you let them know that 
I am not a passenger by the coach, or contradict me in anything I shall say, 
there will be such a bother as you never saw or heard of; and there wilt be much 
bloodshed, the result of which I cannot foresee.” 

“ Oh, we won't speak!” 

“That is right. Fear nothing, for, mark me, I hold out no threats to you ; so 
do not say afterwards that Claude Duval owed his safety to frightening the 
ladies s 

'‘Then you are really," said one, “ the—the—Duval?” 

“ I am, miss.” 

“ Oh, dear, I never was so delight—I mean, so frightened—in all my life. 
Oh—oh!” 

“ Listen, if you please. They come ! My life, ladies, I commit to your keep¬ 
ing. By a word, any of you may, I heartily believe, condemn me to death within 
the next five minutes, for 1 don’t intend to be taken alive. Will any of you speak 
that word V* 

“ No—no !” they all said. 

Claude smiled. 

“ I knew you would not. Beauty and gentleness ever go together.” 

“What a nice man!” said the oldest and most plain of the whole party. 

“ Oh, sir, if you would only repent, and reform, and all that sort of thing, and 
—and then marry some one.” 

“ Nobody would have me, madam.” 

“ Well, perhaps no very young person; but—hem!—perhaps some one who 
was just past the follies of extreme youth, and—and in her prime of life, with a 
little property - 

“ I don’t think, madam,” said a young lady, “ that Claude Duval would like 
to marry any one old enough to be his grandmother.” 

“ His grandmother, minx ?” 

“ Why, yes ; you are surely fifty-five ?” 

“ Oh, gracious !—oh, providence!” 

“Ladies—ladies!” said Claude, “ I pray you to be mild, if you please—mild 
and quiet.” 

“ But the idea !” said the old lady— c< the idea of children, who ought to be 
kept in nurseries, and perpetually whipped, saying such things, is really—too— 
oh, gracious !—too dreadful!” 

With a dash, and a great clatter of horses feet, the strong party of mounted 
men reached the carriage; and one of them cried out in a voice of authority— 
“Halt 

They all paused ; and except the pawing of some of the horses upon the 
road, and the snorting of others, they were all still enough. 

“ Is anything amiss here ?’’ said the man who had commanded the party to 
halt. 

“ Yes ; there has been,” said Claude Duval. 

The man stooped, and looked into the coach. 

“ V, hat is it sir? We are on the look-out for three highwaymen, whom we 
have good reason to think are in this neighbourhood. I hope you have not been 
at all incommoded by them ?’ 

“ Only stoppe 1 and robbed, that’s all.” 

“ Robbed, sir?” 

“Ask these ladies, if you doubt me.” 

“Oh, yes, it is true !” said all the ladies. “That is true enough.” 

<£ Confound it! how unfortunate,” said the man, “that I and my party should, 
be too la e for the rascals.” 
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“ It is, indee d.” 

“ How long ago was it ?” 

«* Why. if you had come.up, sir, only five minutes* ago you would have found 
them here, taking the affair quite easy, and having everything their own wey.” 

“Is it possible ?” * • n r 1 

“ Quite so, I assure you ; but you are just a little too late.’* n . .. 

“ By Jove ! that is the most provoking thing that ever occurred to me. Did 
you kno w who they were, sir?” 

“ Why, of course, I should not; but in the coolest manner possible, one of 
them declared himself to be the celebra.ed Claude Duval.” 

“ Oh, dear !—oh, dear !” 

“ What’s the matter ?” ' •••■•> 

“ [ was onlv groaning at the thought that I had missed him, that was all; 
and it is enough to make anybody groan.” 

« I don’t Know that. He is a determined fellow, and a good shot, they say, 
and I have heard that since his late escape 'from Newgate, he has made a deter¬ 
mination that, let the consequences bet what they may, he will never be takea 
alive.’’ 

“ Oh, stuff, sir. I have twenty men here.” 

“ Twenty, say you ?” . : . •' 

“ Yes, twenty.” 

“ Well, that is a good force, I admit; and I only wish you had got here a 
little soouer with it, and you might, perhaps, then have saved my watch and 
seals that I have been forced to part with to the fellow.” 

*• Oh, dear-oli, dear ! Which way did he go 

“ Towards town,” . * 

“ And here you are, all of you, outside and in, and suffer yourselves to be 

robbed by Claude Duval ! * 

“Ah, but he had two others with him.” - • - 

“Two others! Why, they are Dick Turpin and Sixteen-string Jack! I 
should have nabbed them all! ’ 


CHAPTER, CCCXLII. ‘ 

CLAUDE AND HIS FRIENDS EFFECTUALLY - ESCAPE THE OFFICERS, AND STOP A 

CARRIAGE. 

The distraction of the mounted officer at finding he had missed such a prize 
was so great, that he seemei ready to give himself up quite to despair, and 
Claude said then to him— 


i can’t help thinking thas you are losing valuable time. Hang it, man, 
they can’t be above a mile off by this time. Why don’t you and your twenty 


men go after them ?” 
“ i will—I will.” 


“ You. will ? It’s all very well for you to say you will; but why don’t you 1 
__ 


go at once r 


O w ~ ~ ~ ■ 

“ Y r es—yes; thank you, sir. Do you offer any reward for your watch ?” 

“ T T es, twenty pounds.” 

“ Very good, sir. Where shall we find you P * ^ 

“At the secretary of state’s office in Whitehall.” 

Upon this the officer touched his hat, for he thought that in the gentleman in 
the coach he must surely have got hold of some official personage, with whom it 
would be just as well to be upon good terms as not. 

“ l will be off at once, sir,” he said, “ agree.dolv to your advice.” 

“Yfou will do well,” said Claude. 

“Now, my men, coni- after me, like the devil himself!” shouted the officer 
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CLAUDE STOPPING THE PHANTOM FUNERAL. 

« Claude Duval, Dick Turpin, and Sixteen-string Jack, are all three upon the 
road, only a little in advance of us, and if we rattle on we can come up to them. 

“Good luck go with you,” raid Claude, “the further off you get. Hem. 
Well, ladies, 1 am liappv to have freed you from your apprehensions concermn 
these fellows. You see', or rather you hear, I should say, that they are co 
pletelv got rid off,” “ 

“ They are, indeed,” said one oi the ladies. 

(( And you do not regret it, madam ?” 

(( Oh, nc—no ! * 


3So. 178. 
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“ Nor any of you, Pm sure.” 

“ Oh,” said the old lady, as she managed adroitly to place a card, on which 
was her name and address,, into Claude’s hand, “ Fm sure if you were ever to 
call upon me in London, I should be frightened out of my wits, that I 
should.” 

“ Thank you, madam,’’ said Claude, as with a smile and a bow, he got out of 
the coach. “ I should be sorry to alarm you to that extent: so I shall not do 
myself that honour.” 

“The wretch !” said the old lady. 

The others laughed, and Claude called out in a loud voice— 

“ It’s all right, Dick and Jack. Come on, now. Ladies and gentlemen, we 
have the honour of bidding you all good day, and a very pleasant journey, 
indeed/ 

“Stop a bit,” said Jack. “There’s a phaeton coming along the road, Claude, 
yonder.” 

• _ 

“ Very good. Let it come. Coachman ?” 

“ Ye—e—es!” stammered the coachman. 

“'Drive on as fast as you can. Your traces have not been touched; but, 
remember, if you say one word on this side of Wycombe, whither I see you are 
bound, about me and my friends, you will be a dead man before the week is 
out.” 

“Oh, I won’t—I wont !” 

“ Very good; now be off.” 

The coachman was to well pleased to get leave to drive off to delay about it; 
and as the cattle had had about twenty minutes rest when he laid the whip upon 
them, they set off at a first-rate pace, and the coach was soon out of view of 
Claude Duval and his friends. 

There they stood in the middle of the road, and on foot, too. 

“ Well,” said Turpin, “what have we made of this affair ?” 

Claude laughed. 

“I have a pocket full of purses and watches,” he said, “and an offer of 
marriage from an old lady.” 

“ An old lady 

“ Oh, yes. Ha—ha! I have her card. But where is the phaeton you spoke of. 
Jack ? Has it gone ?’ 

“No, there it is. Ha! it stops, and there seems to be some sort of parly 
going on with the driver of it. If we were but mounted, now, we wight make 
more, possibly, by stopping that phaeton than we got from the passengers in the 
stage coach.” 

“ There is not time to get our horses.” 

• “ Never mind. Here it comes again, and at a gallop, too.” 

It would seem as if the lady and gentleman in the phaeton had had some appre¬ 
hension that the three figures they saw upon the road might not be exactly 
desirable to meet, but that their coachman had advised them, as the men were on 
foot, to trust to the speed of their cattle ; and so he lashed his horses into a gallop, 
and the carriage was whirled along at such a rate that the footman who was in 
the rumble behind looked scared, and held on to the back of the phaeton with 
an immense kind of grin upon his face, as though he considered he was making 
great exertions to save his life. 

“ There goes his hat,” said Jack. 

“ Yes—capital ! What a hurry they are in, to be sure. There is one thing, 
though, that is pretty certain, and that is, that we cannot stop them as they go 
at the rate they are now going at.” 

“ That’s true. Out of the way.” 

Now, if the coachman of the phaeton had been content with having lashed his 
horses into a gallop he might have done very well, but his fears or his unscrupu¬ 
lousness as to the use of the whip induced him to go on, and the cattle, no doubt 
began to think—for horses are quite sagacious enough to come to such conclu- 
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$ions—that it was rather unfair to bang them when they were doing their utmost, 
and so they got out of temper and began to kick. 

“ Curse you!” cried the coachman, as he still plied the whip. “Go on— go 
on, you devils, will you?’’ 

The horses came to a stand still as regarded drawing the phaeton, and one of 
them amused himself by standing on its hind legs, while the other kicked out 
terrifically. 

“ Murder !” shouted the lady in the carriage. 

“ Help!” screamed the gentleman. 

- The coachman swore and lashed at the horse that stood up, till be got the end 
of the thong of his whip entangled in the head gear of the animal, and then he 
was helpless. 

“ Leave the cattle alone, fooll” cried Jack. “ Do you want to drive the horses 
mad?” 

“ Murder! Help!” cried the lady and gentleman. 

“ Be quiet,”.added Jack. “ Don’t make that squalling : horses don’t like it. 
Woa—woa !” 

Jack got hold of the reins of the kicking horse, and gently patted him on the 
neck, and coaxed him till he was as still as a lamb, and then the other one con¬ 
descended to stand upon four feet again, and Turpin patted him a little, so that 
in a few moments, by dint of kindness and a little attention, the two horses 
were as peaceabble and willing as possible. 

“ They will do, now,” said Jack. “1 will hold them, Dick, while you and 
Claude speak to the parties in the carriage.” 

“ Very good.” 

“ Now, my fine fellow,” said the coachman, waving his whip over the heads 
of his horses, and Jack’s head, too. “ Let them go. I don’t want you standing 
there any longer.” 

“ Oh, don’t you ?” said Jack. 

“ No; be off, will you ?” 

Jack quietly took a pistol from his pocket and pointed it at the coachman 
between the heads of the horses. As he did so, and glanced along the barrel of 
the weapon, it was quite a sight to see the look, first of surprise and then of 
alarm, deepening into actual contortions, that came over the fat, meaningless 
features of the driver of the. phaeton. The whip dropped from his hands, and 
his mouth and eyes opened to such a width, that he looked quite an object. Ail 
he said was— 

“Oh, lor—oh, lor!” 

“ Samuel,” said the lady in the carriage, “ why don’t you go on V* 

“ Oh, lor—oh, lor !” 

“ What is the matter with Samuel V 9 

“ I don’t know,” said the gentleman. 

Claude Duval, by a glance at the position of affairs, soon saw what it was that 
so powerfully affected Samuel, and then stepping to the side of the phaeton, he 
said— 

“ Sir, you should discharge a coachman who treats your horses in such a fashion 
as yours has done.” 

“ That is my business,” said the gentleman, with considerable haughtiness. 

u Very likely, sir. I have just told you that it is.” 

t{ Go away, my good man,” said the lady. “ There is sixpence for your 
services; you can go and get some what’s-its-name—dear me, it'swhat the low 
people drink.” 

“Beer,” suggested the*gentleman. 

“Oh, yes, beer. Go and get some beer at on ce.That will do—that will do> 
my good man." 

“ Pray, madam, who are you ?” said Claude. 

“ You wretch, how dare you ask ? This gentleman is the Bishop of Ripon. ” 

“Oh, indeed. Why, 1 have heard of your lordship ; you have embezzled more 
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of the money that was left to th6 poor and to schools, I do think, than any of 
your reverend brethren, so report says.” 

“ Go along, fellow !” 

“ Oh, dear, no. Is this your lady }" 

“ Don’t answer the wretch,” cried the lady. u Don’t answer him.” 

“ But I will be answered,” said Claude Duval, as he caught the bishop by the 
throat with his left hand, and placed the muzzle of a pistol at his head with the 
other. “ Now, my lord bishop, who is this woman ?” . 

“ The Lord have mercy upon me !” 

“The Lord may; but I will not, if you do not at once answer me the ques¬ 
tion that I have asked of you.” 

“ She—she, is my housekeeper.” 


^ “ Oh, indeed; and what was she before that V’ 

“ She was, before that, Betty Aikin, the bar-maid at a tavern in the city.” 

“ And so, Betty, the bar-maid, quite forgot that it was beer that low people were 
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in the habit of drinking ? Oh, Betty—Betty, you are the beggar on horseback, 
who rode over his old friends on foot.” 

“ I’ll scratch your eyes out !*' cried the enraged Betty. 

T “ And you are ugly, too,” added Claude. “ Ugly, and squint, and middle 
aged. Oh, my Lord Bishop, is this your taste ? Oh, oh !” 

Lady Betty thrust her hand into a pocket that was in the lining of the coach, 
and suddenly snatching out of it a pint black bottle, she made a blow at Claude- 
Duval with it, and hit him on the cheek, so as to make the blood come. 

Take that,” she said ; “ and now be off, or I will give you worse still.” 

Betty—Betty,” said Duval, with all the nonchalance in the world, “you 
are an insolent as well as an ugly female ; but I will trouble you for your watch, 
trinkets, and money, and you, my lord bishop, for yours.” 

The bishop gave up his property without a word ; but Betty fought and 1 
screamed, and tried to scratch to such a degree, that Claude was forced to call 
Dick Turpin, and then they lifted her out of the phaeton between them, and 
accommodated her with a seat, which would have been very kind of them, if it 
had not been near the ditch by the road side. 

“Now, Betty,” said Claude, “be quiet, and give up your watch, and money, 
and rings, or in you go to the ditch.” 

“ I won’t—I won’t! Oh, you wretches ! I’ll see you both hung with pleasure, 
that I will I Dll swear anything to hang you both! I'll- 
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“Souse!” said Duval, and underneath went Lady Betty. “How do you feel 
now?” said Duval, when she emerged, covered with green slime, and half choked 
by the water. “ How does your ladyship feel nowT' 

She gasped like a fish that is just pulled to dry land, and Turpin took the oppor¬ 
tunity of disembursing her of a well-filled purse, and a gold watch and chain. 
There was a little set of tablets too, mounted with gold, that he took from her, 
and handed to Claude, who opening them, read upon the first page the following 
delicious memorandum: 

“ Tuesday.—Mem.—To place a yard of ribbon in Emma Gray’s box, and then 
call in an officer, and say she stole it, and so get rid of her to prison. She is a 
deal too good looking, and the bishop looked at her yesterday,” 

“ Did you write this ?” said Claude. 

“I did ; and what then ?” 
gi Dick, my boy, read it.” 

Dick did read it, aud a flush of anger come across his face as he did so. 
tc What do you say to that, Dick ?” 

“ Give her another souse,” said Dick, and in a moment Lady Betty was 
under water again, and came up looking like some great drowned cow. 

“Now,* said Duval, “I am sorry to treat anything in the shape of woman in 
this way. Madam Betty ; but there was no difficulty in seeing that you were a 
cold-blooded, selfish-minded, abandoned woman, and this horrid memorandum 
in your own tablets proves the truth of that opinion 
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“ Shall we give her another ? 3 ' said Dick. 

“ No—no.’* 

Lady Betty tried to scream, but her mouth was full of ditch water, and she 
could only make a gurgling noise. They lifted her up again, and flung her upon 
the bishop in the carriage, and then Claude Duval cried out— 

“ Let them go, Dick—let them go. That will do, Jack." 

“Now, Mr. Coachman,’' said Jack, “if you please, be off.” 

The coachman was really too much frightened to drive $ but Jack started the 
horses, so on they went, keeping the road very nicely of their own accord with¬ 
out any guiding at a 1 1. 

“Our horses! our horses!” said Turpin. “lam getting anxious about my 
Black Bess, I can assure you.' 3 

“ Come on, then, to the wood," said Jack. 

“ Be under no fear,” said Claude ; “ we shall find them. The sweet herbage 
that is there in abundance will haee proved a powerful means of keeping them 
to the spot.” 

“ I hope so. 33 

They all three now left the high-road as quickly as they could, and scrambling 
over the bank, they made their way among the trees, but to their disappointment, 
neither of the horses were visible. 


CHAPTER CCCXLIII. ] 

THE YOUNG LOVER IS TRUE TO HIS APPOINTMENT, AND CLAUDE COMMENCES 

THE CONVENT ADVENTURE. 

The dread of che loss of their cattle was one which perhaps more powerfully 
affected the highwaymen than any other could by any possibility have done* 
Upon the possession of their horses might be said to depend their very lives. 

Besides that consideration, constant association with the creatures begot a sort 
of affection for them, similar to that which the soldier in a long campaign feels 
for the gallant steed that has carried him often in safety through the din, and the 
smoke, and the danger of battle. 

“By Heaven!" said Turpin, “ I would not lose Bess for half the gold in 
England.” 

“ Don’t put yourself out of the way,” said Jack ; “you may depend she is not 
very far off” 

“That remains to be seen. I shall soon find that out, although I dread to try 
the experiment.” 

“ What experiment, Dick r” said Duval. 

“ I have a silver whistle here, the peculiar sound of which is so well known 
to Bess, that if she be within hearing distance of it, and can come to me at all, 
she will, and I can assure you that with her strength and agility it will not be 
a trifle that wiil keep her away.” 

“ Sound your magic whistle, then, Turpin, 3 ' said Duval. “ Perhaps if the 
other horses are with her they may follow her to the spot.” 

“ They may do so.” 

The spot upon which the three highwaymen were, was one in the very thickest 
portion of the wood, and so completely impervious to light that even at mid-day 
it would have been a difficult thing to see objects there with any degree of dis¬ 
tinctness. The dead leaves of several seasons lay thickly upon the ground. 

Dick Turpin took the small silver whistle that he had spoken of from his neck, 
and stooping low, so that the sound should travel as far as possible along the 
surface of the ground, raHier than be dissipated amid the leaves of the old trees 
that covered the land around, he blew a long, low note. 
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Turpin continued to sound this note till his breath was exhausted, and then 
he put up the whistle, saying— 

“ It is of no use to use it twice. If she be within hearing, she will come at 
the first note.” 

'‘Ah,” said Jack, what is that 

“ What?” 

“ A sound like some one breaking some of the underwood.* 

Ah, say you so V* 

Dick Turpin flung himself at full length upon the ground, and placing his 
ear close to it, he listened for a moment or two in silence, and then he cried 
out in a voice of exultation— 

u She comes—she comes l 5 * 

“ Can you really hear her ?” said Claude Duval. 

“ Oh, yes, quite easily. I know her tread, tod. Ah, the whistle has done. 
The jade was only rambling about, after all, in search of the young grass. She 
is coming quickly.” 

“ I only wish we had the like good fortune,” said Jack. Our horses don't 
understand the tune of— 

" 0, whistle, and I’ll come to thee, my lad." 

If they did, I’ll warrant we should all be soon mounted and out of this con¬ 
founded wood, for if we do stay here till night fairly falls upon us we shall find 
it no easy matter to get out of it, and our friend, Mr. Field, will begin to think 
that intrusting to our words he has been resting upon a broken reed, merely.” 

" Don’t be uneasy. Jack,” said Turpin. 1 can hear the sound of other 
hoofs besides those of my bony black Bess.” 

“ Can you really, though V 9 

“ I can. Out of the way. Here she comes—here she comes. 


“ * Oh, my Bonny Black Bess ! 

By -the glare of thine eye, 

There is something that tells me 
A traveller’s nigh. 

We’ll cry to him * Stand 1’ with a shout and a dash— 
Pray, sir, please to hand out your watch and your cash.’ 
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Ha ! ha 1 here is the beauty. Here she is !” 

Turpin’s horse dashed through the thick underwood, and in another moment 
placed her head against his breast, ami began to push him and caress him in 
something of the fashion of a pet cat. 

“ Oh you beauty !” said Dick, as be patted her on the neck. “ Oh, you duck 
of a beauty ! Did Dick say he would not lose you for half the gold in England ? 
Bah ! he ought to have said, he would not lose you for all the gold in England 
twice told!” 

“It’s wonderful,” said Jack; “but the fact is, that Turpin’s Bess must 
have told our two horses that they were wanted, for, lo ! here they come.” 

“ You don’t say that?” said Claude Duval. 

“ Yes, Claude, and now the highwayman is himself again.” 

Claude Duval was well pleased to hold his horse by the bridle again ; and from 
the ramble the creatures had had in the wood, they were as fresh and full of life 
as possible, so ibatthey might at that time have been depended upon thoroughly 
in any enterprise that required steadiness, and endurance, and courage. 

“ Well,” said Turpin, “ here we are, not exactly like the babes in the wood, 
for we are in a little better case than they were ; but here we are in the wood. 
What is to be the next caper ?” 

“ Escape from our foes,” said Jack. " They come ! ,r ? 

“ Ah, say you so ?” 

“Jack is right,” said Claude Duval. “ 1 canhear them making this way through 
the underwood, although what sort of success they expect to have-I don’t know* 
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This is the way. As long as we keep some few hundred trees between us and 
then we shall do well enough.” 

u And as long as we keep our cattle out of danger, 100 /’ said Dick. (t I am 
not going to part with Bess again in a hurry, I can assure you. Come on- 
come on.” 

There was no great difficulty in keeping on in advance of the noises of pursuit. 
It was pretty evident that a number of persons were employed m beating the 
wood, and in going through it in a body, no doubt, extending its whole width, 
for the purpose of dislodging whoever might be taking shelter in it. 

All the highwaymen had to do, was to slowly retreat before their foes, and 
' that they managed to do with great tact and decision. 

Once or twice they heard thv; discharge of a gun ; and once, by the peculiar 
rattling noise among the leaves of a tree close to them, they could guess that a 
bullet or two had found its way among them. 

“ I should like,” said Turpin, “ to give them a return of that compliment; but 
it is better not.” 

“ .Much better not, Dick,” said Duval. * Whoever they maybe who are 
hunting us through the wood, it does not follow that they are quite certain we 
are here.” 

** True—true.” 

si But if we fire, that is a question which would be set at rest in a minute.' 5 

“ Yes/’ said Jack, “ and along with it we should publish an advertisement, as 
it were, of our precise position. 55 

“ Oh, you need say no more,' 5 said Dick. “ I won’t fire, except they happen 
to hit Bess, and then I don’t know exactly what possible inducement ^ould be 
sufficient to prevent me from having satisfaction out of some of their thick 
skulls.” s * 

The sound of voices from the men who were coming through the wood with 
so much deliberation, came attimes upon the ears of the fugitives ; but still their 
retreat continued without any untoward circumstance arising to mar its effect, 
and Claude Duval had a serious doubt if anything at all connected with them 
was the real cause of this search of a body of men in that direction. 

He stated his doubts to his two friends, but they all a:reed that, whether or 
not, it was better to go on, and they rather quickened their pace, as they got to 
the outskirts of the wood, where owing to the trees standing rather thinner, they 
were able to do so. 

The sounds of pursuit through the wood gradually died away, and in a very 
short time the three highwaymen emerged upon a wide open expanse of open 
land, upon which the dews of evening were now falling fast, and enveloping it 
all in a misty mantle, that gave it the appearance ot some vast ocean of vapour, 
for they could not see far enough to note the limits of the open space they 
were in, so it was left to their imagination, which under such circumstances 
always goes far beyond reality. 

“ We must get cut 0 this/’ said Jack. u It will be on the increase rather 
than otherwise, and to lose-ycur way in a white mist is just a degree or two 
worse than to lose your way in a wood, I take it. 15 

, “ It is, indeed. Do you know the way, Jack V 

“ Yes, so far as it is to the right.” 

(i Let us take it, then, for I am thinking it is high time that we thought of 
keeping our appointment with our young friend; Jobn Field, if we are to keep 
1 it at all.” 

“ I would not break it for a thousand pounds,” said Turpin. 

“ Indeed !” 

“ Oh, no. I expect some fine fun in that convent, I assure you.” - 

“ Well, there may be,” 

u I am ce. tain that there will be. Something seems to tell me that that 
\ adventure will be one of the most delightful and varied of any that we have had 
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for a long time ; and, in fact, I would not let it go by on any account, if I can 
help ir." 

4i Well, we are in good time/ 5 said Jack, “ and, besides, if we should even be 
a lithe late, our young friend, Field, may well imagine that it is possible enough 
something in our profession may have happened to detain us/' 

They now, as Jack advised, made their way to the right, and by keeping as 
close as possible to the hedge, they managed, notwithstanding the wLite fog, 
to get along pretty well without straying far from the right direction. 

A her a time they came to a stile, which conducted directly into the Acton 
Road. 

The stile was a little hindrance, but Jack managed to break it down at last, 
and then the horses walked over its ruins, and they were in the road. At a 
short distance in advance they saw a bulky-looking object. 

“ A coach,” said Turpin, “ and it is drawn up to the side of the road. I will 
wager anything now that that is the vehicle that belongs to our friend, John 
Field.” 

“ Not a doubt of it/ 5 said Jack, “ and if he be there alrendy, he is in a fidget- 
state for our appearance. 35 

“No doubt he is/ 3 said Claude Duval. “ I thought that, after all, he would 
hardly let anything short of death detain him." 

“ Is it our man ?” said Turpin. 

“Oh, yes. i knew him at once, dark as it is. Come on—come. It is all 
right/’ 

“ And I knew him too/ 5 said Jack. iS He has rather a peculiar way with his 
head, and a quick mode of moving it from side to side; there is no mistaking 
him.” 

The united opinions of Claude and Jack convinced Dick Turpin that all 
was right, and they all three rode up to the figure tint they saw by the old 
beech tree, and so near at hand to the coach that had halted on the rogd. 

As they got closer, the young lover, for it was indeed no other than he, darted 
forward, crying out in a voice of joy— 

“ You are true to your appointment. How shall I thank you ?’ 5 

“ We are, Mr. John Field/ 5 said Claude, “and let us hope that we shall be 
able to rescue your Alicia from her foes, to the confusion of Mr. White the 
attorney, and his rascally employers, the Beachem family/ 5 

Claude did not think proper to tell him that the elder Beachem wa3 no more. 

“ Yes, and from the machinations of the present Father Garvey, and of the 
Abbess of Berrymead Priory/ 3 said Jack. 

“ My dear friends,” said Field, “ my heart is too full of gratitude to you 
to thank you as you deserve/ 5 


CHAPTER CCCXLIV. 

THE FIRST APPROACHES ARE MADE TOWARDS AN ATTACK ON THE CONVENT* 

There did not now seem to be anything which could at all stand in the way 
of the prosecution of the plan for rescuing Alicia fiom the convent at Acton, and 
we may truly say, that never had Claude Duval engaged in any enterprise which 
had given him so much satisfaction, as the idea of the good he might be doing 
upon this occasion. 

From time to time, in common with all the world, he had heard much of 
the principles and practices of the Roman priesthood, but it had never before 
occurred to him to come exactly*in they way of seeing, or being in any way mixed 
up with any special case in which they were concerned. 

For ad, though, that young John Field bad told him, he had every reason to 
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THE COINERS FIND THE INSENSIBLE BODY OF JOHN FIELD, 

believe Jthat what continually took place in convents and nunneries far exceeded 
in atrocity even the tales that were told of them. 

Hence was it, that curiosity, as well as an anxious desire to do all the good he 
could in the case, urged him on. 

We need not say that Jack and Dick Turpin fully coincided in his views, 
and were resolved to aid him to the utmost. 

j**.It will be remembered that Claude had the letter of introduction to the Lady 
Abbess with which the lawyer had been provided, and, therefore, he considered 
that one half the difficulty of the affair was really over, since, armed with that 
letter, the gates of the priory w T ouId be at once opened to him. I 
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Thus, then, was Claude and his friends, well armed, along with young Field, 
ready to do and dare anything in the cause of innocence—of the young girl, whom 
they fully resolved upon rescuing. , 

It will be remembered that Air. Field had thought it prudent in this affair to 
get rid of Dennis, his sick servant, for more reasons than one, so that neither his 
ignorance, his blundering, nor his superstition, could st and in the way of a suc¬ 
cessful carrying out of the affair. 

It was a comfort, too, to Claude Duval to think that there was nothing to 
conceal from the young lover but that he knew perfectly well to whom he was 
indebted for assistance, so that there was no necessity for Claude and his friends 
in what they should say to each other before him to keep a guard over their 
tongues, which, if he had not happened to be aware of their proper reasons and 
their profession, they would have had to do- 

Even in the very dim light that there was from the sky, Claude could well 
perceive that the young lover was in a state of great agitation, so he said to 
him— 

Mr. Field, let me warn you of the necessity of keeping yourself quite calm 
and collected. Any precipitancy upon your part might ruin all our plans, and 
render the escape of Alicia from the convent all but impossible/* 

** Rely upon me," said the young man. ** I will take orders from you ; and 
whatever I may feel, you may depend upon my exercising a sufficient control 
over myself to keep quiet and not interfere with your judicious proceedings in 
my affairs/’ 

** That is well- Believe that whatever we do is for the best.” 

"That I do and will with all my heart and soul. I hope, though, that you 
have a sufficiently good opinion of my discretion to trust me with all your 
plans ?" 

“ It would he an insult to you not to do so, my good sir; so, now, I tell you 
that I think you and my two friends here must try to make yourselves as com¬ 
fortable as you possibly can in this little wood, close to Hanger Hill, while I go 
to the convent and ascertain such particulars as shall enable us to act with some 
degree of certainty in the rescue of the young lady.’' 

€ ‘ Be it so. But how are we to know when our services are required by you ?• 

“ You cannot possibly know except by my coming to you. Of course, much 
as I may despise the species of force that may be opposed to me in the convent, 
I do not hope or expect to be able to take Alicia by the hand, and bring her forth 
in spite of that opposition. I do not wish to drag her to liberty through a path 
of blood, although it is possible I may be able to do so; but I will make an at¬ 
tempt to do so by finesse what, if finesse should utterly fail, we will all do by 
force/’ 

“ I commend the view you take of the matter,” said young Field, “ and I 
feel that I could not possibly be in better hands than in yours, Claude Duval." 

“Very good; what you say is a sufficient inducement to me to do my very 
best for you, so now let us go to the wood I spoke of, and there I must make 
some change in my outward appearance, and leave ray horse to your care and 
that of myfriends here.’" 

To this young Field cheerfully assented, and there was one good effect that 
sprung from the qu'et and calm tone in which Claude Duval spoke to him, and 
that was, that it calmed him down, and induced a much more agreeable state of 
his nervous system, which was a thing very much to be desired. 

As they went the short distance across to the wood, which Duval had made 
mention of. Field said, in a voice that shook a little— 

“ You will take, let us hope, the very first opportunity you can possibly get 
to tell Alicia that I love her still as trulv as ever, and that' I am at hand to aid in 
her rescue. 

“ Be assured I will." 

“And—and you will say to her that it is not from any shrinking from the 
dangers attendiug doing so that prevented me from being in your place, but that 
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it was from the conviction that the object in view was too important to make it a 
matter of mere feeling with me, and that I let you go first with the conviction 
that you would do better than I could all that had to be done.” 

Claude Duval could very wed comprehend the feeling under which the young 
lover spoke when he made such a remark as this, and he replied to him with 
kindness and discretion— 

“ My dear sir, Alicia shall understand from me that the grand object is to 
rescue her from the species of prison in which she is confined, and not to show 
off anybody’s heroism in particular. I will tell her that by waiting for me in the 
wood you are doing more towards her rescue than you could possibly do if you 
were in the convent. Will that content you ?** 

V It will.” 

r “Then you may depend upon my saying it, because it is, in fact, just the truth ; 
for, you see, you love her and I do not, so 1 can act with that calmness and 
caution which only springs from a friendly feeling, while you, loving her as you 
do, would be led astray to do some desperste deed in her favour by that very 
love. 3 '* 

“ Ah l will you tell her that, likewise ?’ 3 

“ I will." 

“ I am for ever, sir, beholden to you ; I feel happier and lighter of heart now 
than I did before 1 had this explanation with you, for, to tell the truth, there was 
a fire burning in my heart that Alicia might think me backward and luke-warm 
in her cause by not myself corning.” 

“ Your feelings are natural enou’gh,” said Duval, “ and do you more honour 
than shame, Mr. Field; but be assured that all-will be right, and if Alicia is the 
sort of young lady you say, she will at once comprehend the explanation that I 
give to her.” 

Claude Duval, from the slight interview he had already had with the young 
lover, thought well of him; but the delicacy of sentiment and very natural 
feeling that he had expressed, raised him considerably in the estimation of 
Duval. 

They now reached the wood, where it was thought proper that the-lover and 
confederates should wait, while he, Claude, should go to the convent, to make 
the first advance in the business. That wood has in a ereat measure been 
removed, and only portions of it, with cleared spaces between them, are now to 
be found at Hanger Hill, near Acton ; but at the time of Claude Duval it really 
was a respectable enough, in point of size, miniature forest. 

Just as they all got fairly under the trees, an odd falling sound caused them to 
look up, and then a spot or two of rain that forced its way through some of the 
interstices of the overhanging boughs let them know that there was a shower 
overhead. 

“ This is a good protection,” said Claude, “against both wind and weather. 
If I mistake not, there is rather a sharp shower taking place, and yet, how 
little we feel of it.” 

“ Little, indeed,” said Turpin, “ and it strikes me that it would require many 
hours of rain to soak right through some of the old chestnuts. How cool and 
fresh the air i3." 

“ it is,” said Jack. “ I like the feel of this kind of air. At night it is epeciaily 
invigorating." 

“ That,” said young Field, “ is because at night all vegetable substances give 
forth oxygen gas, which is the vital principle of the air we breathe. 3 ’ 

“ You are quite scientific, young sir,” said Jack. 

“No, I have no such pretensions, but when [any fact in natural philosophy 
strikes me as being important, I seldom forget it.” 

“ I wish I could say as much,” said Claude Duval, as he dismounted, and 
took the bridle from his horse’s head. “ The fact is, the only branch of natural 
philosophy that I have lent my attention to much, is comparative anatomy.” 
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" Compartive anatomy ?” said young Field. “ That is a very interesting study, 
is it not ?” 

“ Oh, yes; when I see a pretty girl with a charming figure, and quite an en¬ 
chanting face, I compare her in my mind’s eye to some other one l have seen 
whose beauty may be none the less, but who may present some different charac¬ 
teristics in regard to formation. That is what I call comparative anatomy, 
and a very delightful study it is.” 

“No doubt,” said young Field, with a smile ; “ it is the most practical kind of 
comparative anatomy I ever heard of in all my life. ,> 

“ It’s coming now,” said Jack. 

"What is?” 

“The thunder-storm. Hark !” 

There was a rumbling of distant thunder now, and the air felt hot and sultry 
as if suddenly it had been deprived of much of that vital piinciple which young 
Field had spoken of. 

"Ah, yes,” said Claude Duval, “we shall catch it I expect even here, and I 
don’t think this is the safest place in a thunder-storm; but, after all, though they 
say that trees attract the lightning, how seldom it is that you hear of one being 
struck. I am quite ready.” 

“But you will wait till the storm is over?” said young Field. 

“ Oh, no, my good friend, I am too used to storms of all sorts to care much 
about them, and my experiences of the delightfully uncertain climate of England 
are such that i have long since made up my mind not to allow any vagaries of 
the weather to stop me in the furtherance of any actual business.” 

Waving his hand to his two friends, Claude Duval stepped aside and opened 
the vallise he carried usually lashed to his saddle. 

CHAPTER CCCXLV. 

THE LADY ABBESS IS QUITE PLEASED WITH CLUDE DUVAL, 

The object of Claude Duval was to get from the vallise such articles of 
clothing as would make him look less like a knight of the road, and more like a 
lawyer. 

Jack,|he was well aware, knew what was in the vallise better than he did himself, 
and he motioned to Dick to step aside with him as well, in orderthathe might say 
a few words to them prior to his departure, which it was just as well Mr. Field 
J should not be in any way alarmed by hearing. 

“Jack,” he said, "while I speak, look me out the most sober and lawyer-like 
looking apparel you can. * 

“ Yes, Claude.” 

“ Thank you. Now, Dick, and you, Jack, listen to me. I don’t know but I 
• may find more difficulty in this piece of business than at first sight may be 
apparent. The principal danger I am in is being suspected, and by some sort of 
treachery decoyed into one of the infernal lock-up places, which I am pretty 
sure they have in all convents, and which we may take it for granted are pretty 
numerous in such an old place as Berrymead Priory, and there left to amuse 
myself with my own thoughts. Now, I don’t mean to say that there are any 
serious chances of such a catastrophe, but yet it is possible such a thing may 
happen.” 

"It may indeed,” said Jack. 

• “Or you may be assassinated,” said Turpin. 

“True, my boy, I may be so, and it is to arrange with you'what you are both 
to do in such a case that 1 now speak to you.” 

“But how can we tell?” 
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" Thus. If I do not make my appearance in the wood, and upon this spot, by 
midnight to-morrow night, you may assume that I cannot come to you.” 

“ We will” 

“Oh," said Jack, “I don't like the affair at all, and really begin to think, 
Claude, that it is attended by too much risk.” 

“ No—no. Don't say that. Jack. It is only common wisdom to provide 
against possibilities. Mind you, 1 don't think this probable by any manner 
of means. Such things may happen, and that is all." 

“.But if you come not by the time you mention, what are we to do?'’ 

“ That it is not for me to dictate, as you must be guided entirely by circum¬ 
stances as they turn out. All I have to say is, that you may assume something 
has gone amiss with me if I am not here at the time I have mentioaed to 
you." 

“Very good, Claude," said Turpin. 

“But it ain’t very good,” said Jack rather petulantly, “ and I don’t like it." 

“ My dear Jack," said Duval, “ be comforted. I don’t think, in the first 
place, that anything is likely to occur to me in the convent for which 
I shall not be amply prepared, and if it should, 1 have full reliance in 
the power of yourself and Turpin, assisted by Mr. Field, of whose ready 
co-operation with you I Ifeel assured. 

“And so do I," said Dick. 

“ Stop a bit," said Jack. “I have plan. We will all go to the convent 
at once, and the instant the outer gate is opened we will seize the first person 
we see, and then go on triumphantly, and take the place by force of arras." 

“No—no," said Duval, “that won't do. You are delaying me, Jack, by not 
looking out the things I want, and for which I relied upon your judgment." 

Upon this. Jack said no more, but got out a suit of clothes, which most 
effectually disguised Claude Duval, so that when he was attired in them, and 
had put on a cravat of fine cambric, and composed his features to a serious look, 
he certainly did not in any degree resemble a highwayman, although he looked 
more like a gentleman than a lawyer. 

“Will that do r" he said. 

“Capitally," replied Dick. 

“ It is a good disguise," said Jack, u but you don’t look like a lawyer, Duval, 
and never could be made to do so." 

“ Never mind, this will do. I have the letter of introduction to the abbess, 
and ray pistols all ready, so now I am off. Mr. Field, good-evening. I hope 
io bring you a good report of your affairs before long.” 

“ Heaven protect, and aid you,” said Field, with considerable feeling, as he 
now’ stepped forward, and shook hands with Claude Duval. Jack, and Dick did 
the same, and in another moment Claude was off. 

During the process of dressing himself for the occasion the thunder had re¬ 
peatedly made itself heard in peals of reverberating echoes overhead, and'once a 
vivid flash of forked lightning had seemed actually to play among the trees. 

The rain, which had heralded in the storm, had ceased when the lightning 
became apparent, so that Claude in making his way to Berrymead Priory, had 
not to encounter the disagreebles of getting wet through, which he had only a 
short time before thoroughly expected. 

With his natural knowledge of the country, Claude took but a short time to 
reach the corner of the lane at which the entrance to the old convent was. 

To those conversant with the spot, it will be well knowm that the convent 
wall extends a considerable distance down a lane, as well as along the side of the 
high road, and that it is a wail of great strength, further secured by massive 
’ brick'buttresses sloping to the road, and that it has all the appearance about 
it of great age. 

Jt was at the corner, then, of this lane that Claude Duval paused, upon that 
eventful evening, and took a brief glance upwards at the scudding clouds and 
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the strange colour of the skv, before he applied for admission at the convent 
gate. . . «, 

Two or three big drops of rain fell upon his face, and by the sound of the 
next peal of thunder, he felt convinced that the storm was passing over Acton 
rapidly, and would soon be gone from that immediate neighbourhood. The 
sky, however, in the north-west looked very strange and threatening. 

“Well, let it thunder, and blow, and rain/ 5 said Duval, “ it don't matter to 
me. I shall soon be housed, and 1 daresay I shall be glad enough to get out 
again, lor there is something even now about the very look of this place that is 
enough to give one a cold chill to cast one’s eyes upon it/* 

Duval looked carefully for some means of making his presence known at the 
priory gate, and at last he saw the iron handle of a bell. He laid hold of it 
and gave it a smart pull, when the dull, monotonous tone of a bell, with certainly 
a crack in it, immediately responded, and he waited with some degree of anxiety 
for the result of this first and important step in the business. 

The French have a proverb that the first step in most affairs is the only difficult 
one, and in many affairs it is undoubtedly true, although not in all. Still in the 
enterprise he was one, Claude considered that if he succeeded in deceiving the 
Lady Abbess into the idea that he was the agent of the Beachem family, that 
would be the first step that would lead to success. 

With such a feeling, he in a low voice repeated to himself the French proverb, 
as the tingling of the convent bell sounded in his ears. 

After waiting above five minutes, and finding that no attention was paid to his 
summons, he rang again. Five minutes more elapsed, and still no one came, so 
that Claude began to suspect that there must be some other entrance at which 
he ought to apply, and that this one, although apparently the principal one, 
was really disused. 

“ Confound the place/' he said, “ I don’t see any other gate at all. I will 
ring once more, and then give up this part of the wall, aud take a survey of the 
rest of it.” 

The ring that he now gave at the bell was rather a sharp one, for he was im¬ 
patient. it had an effect, for a voice suddenly said— 

“ Who rings V* 

Claude started, for the voice was close to his ear. The fact was, that a 
little square wicket was opened in the gate, and that as he stood by it, it hap¬ 
pened to be close to him, 

“ Who rings r 55 said the voice again. . . • 

Duval understood in a moment that he stood by a little opening in the door, and 
by putting out his hand he felt that a grating of iron bars was over it. 

“ I wish to see the Lady Abbess/ 5 he said. 

“ What Lady Abbess V* said the voice. 

‘‘The Lady Abbess of this convent. Have you more than one? 55 

“ That is our business. You cannot see her. Who are you ?” 

“ I am a visitor, wljo having rung three times, suiely expects a civil answer." 

“ If you had not rung three times, you would not have had any answer at aH/ , 
said the voice. “So many lunatics amuse themselves as they pass, by ringing 
at the convent bell, that we never take any notice of one or of two rings, but at 
the third we come to the gate/ 5 

“ Oh, that is it; but who are you ?” 

“ The portress.” 

“Well, I have a letter for the Lady Abbess, by which she will know that I 
was expected, and that I have real business with her." N 

“ Give it to me." 

“No, it is for herself only, I must give it into her own hands. I cannot part 
with it otherwise.” 

“ Man/' said the portress, in a cracked and passionate voice, “if you were to 
remain where you are till the day of universal judgment, you would not be ad¬ 
mitted/* 
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“ But-” 

“ Peace ! Do not disturb the repose of this holy place. Go your way.” 

“ No ; I come from London, and I must perform my mission. If there be no 
other way of proceeding but giving you the letter, i must do so; but you surely 
will not keep me outside here till the abbess reads it?” 

“ Yes” 

Claude Duval was now rather puzzled to know what to do, and he was silent 
for a few moments. If he refused to give the letter, he considered that, after all, 
he should do no good, while, if he gave it, although he did not like to part with 
it in such a way, it was possible enough it might answer all the purpose for which 
he brought it. 

Suddenly, while he was thus cogitating, the little wicket in the door was shut 
with a sharp noise. 

" Stop ! stop!” cried Claude, as he struck it with his fist; “stop ! I agree to 
your terms. Give me your assurance that the Lady Abbess shall have the letter 
forthwith, and I will hand it to you.” 

The wicket was opened again. 

“ Give it to me !” said the voice sharply. 

Duval handed the letter sideways through the iron bars; and in another mo¬ 
ment it was snatched from him, and the wicket in the door closed and bolted, 
for he heard the bolt shot into its socket. 

“A pleasant reception, this,” said Claude. tC We shall see ho>v it all ends.” 


CHAPTER CCCXLYL 

DUVAL DISCOVERS SOME OF THE SECRETS OF THE OLD PRIORY. 

As the thunder storm had passed away, the rain clouds seemed to think that 
it was only proper for them to interfere, and to soak the earth and everything 
upon it as quickly as possible. 

While Duval had been talking to the portress, he had got considerably rained 
upon ; but now as he did not know how long it might be before he got an answer 
to his epistle, he stepped some few paces on one side, and got under a perfect 
canopy of overhanging ivy, which came over the top of the convent wall, and 
which sheltered him from the descending rain, except so far as a few splashes 
were concerned. 

After about a quarter of an hour, as nearly as Claude Duval could guess, for 
it was too dark by a great deal for him to see the hands of the gold watch he had 
in his pocket, and which he tried to consult, he heard a voice say— 

, “ Where are you ?” 

“Here—here !” said Claude, stepping up to the wicket gate—“ here I am, 
and getting rapidly wet through.” 

“That is of no consequence,” said the voice. 

“ To you certainly not ; but to me I humbly suggest that it is not at all 
pleasant.” 

“Silence ! Don’t be chattering there. Is your name Block ?” 

“ Block V* 

“ Yes, is if Block ? The letter is signed ‘ William Block.’ ” 

“Oh,” thought Claude, “this is to catch me in some prevarication, and to 
find out if know the contents of the letter or not.” 

“ You will excuse] me. Madam Portress,” he said ; “ but if the Lady Abbess 
has told you that the letter is signed Block, she has misled you.” 

“Who wrote it, then ?” 

“ Mr. Beachem.” 

“Oh,‘indeed ? But it makes mention of you as Mr, Block, and so gives you 

an introduction to the Lady Abbess.” 
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“ I ceg your pardon/’ said Duval. “ My name is White,” 

“Oh, White, is it? Dear me! what a memory I have got. You are a 
doctor, I believe * * ' 

“ No, a lawyer/’ 

“ Well, I said a lawyer.” 
tc Oh, did you ?” 

Of Course I did ; and you come to see a young lady named Fanny, so the 
letter seems to say ?” 

«• Wrong again,” said Claude, who was now fully alive to the Jesuitical cross- 
examination he was being subjected to, and could easily foil it, let it last as long 
as it might. “ Wrong again, madam. The young lady concerning whom and 
on behalf of whose lriends I am here, is not named Fanny/’ t 

“ Indeed ! What is her name, then r” 

" Alicia/’ . # 

“ Oh, you don’t say so ? Yv r ell, you may come in ; but, really, I don’t think 
it is right to let you.'’ * 

•‘You can leave it alone, then,” said Claude, pretending to have lost all 1 
patience. “ I am quite willing to go back to my highly respectable client, Mr.. 
Beachem, and tell him the sort of reception that I met with here, notwithstand¬ 
ing his letter of introduction, which he said would smooth all difficulties. I am 
a professional man, and a respectable man, and I don’t like to be treated in this 
way.’’ • 

“ Peace ! peace !’* said the portress, as she took Claude by the arm, and 
pulled him through the narrow opening at the gate. “ Peace, I say ! You do 
not know how cautious we are forced to be.” 

About what ?” 


“ Why, about whom we admit within these walls. If we were not to jc ever 
on the defensive we should soon be very differently situated to what we are ; 
but now that there is no doubt of who and what you are, all will be quite well, 
and you will find yourself capitally treated at Berrymead Priory. You ought 
not to feel offended at the precautions we are compelled to use to keep 
out improper persons.” . • 

“Well, there is something in that.” 

“ There is everything in it. Why, this very Alicia has a lover who/n we 
have been specially told to guard against. Flow did I know but that you might 
be some artful emissary from him/’ 

“ Oh, but the letter i” 

“ Ah, that’s all very well; but still the most extraordinary things do occur, 
and vou might have obtained possession of it in some surreptitious manner.” 

“ That’s true,” said Claude. 

“ Exactly so ; and, therefore, it was quite necessary that I should try you to 
know if you really were aware of its contents. Come, all is right, no\y—I will 
get a light—come this way.” 

The conciliatory tone of voice in which the woman spoke, Claude thought 
was more disagreeable than «the sharp, suspicious one in which she had ad¬ 
dressed him through the grated wicket; but he played his part well by 
saying— 

" Don’t notice it, I beg of you. Of course, knowing that I was in the right, 
I did at the moment feel a little hurt by the suspicions that were expressed of me, 
but, upon reflection, I see the full necessity of caution.” 

,f Of course, you do.” 

“ Yes, and when, likewise, I come to consider that so pleasing a person as 
yourself conducted the cross-examination, I am the more inclined to think 
nothing of it” 

“ Oh, sir!” 

“ Hem !” .thought Claude. “ This horrid wretch is open to flattery. That 
is a useful piece of information," 
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“I am quite sure you don’t mean what you say,” added the portress, as she 
^ave Claude ’s arm a squeeze that almost made him crv out. 

“Oh, yes, I do,” he said. 

“ No, no—you fancy that I am handsome.”’ 
t£ It’s no fancy—I am certain you are.” 

And what, pray, can~nmke you so certain, Mr. VI. ttc'er ?' 5 
1 ne beauty ct your vo:ce makes me think that von must have a fair face. 

If that ain t a crammer,” thought Claude, “ there never was one told in this 
world.” 

Ah. that’s like all you men h’ sirhed the partrss. “ You do nothing 

but flatter us noor oirls, til] you rum u- ” 

• — 7 
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“ Oh, do— ao IV * 

“ But I aa y yes. Ho w ev er, we wilt taTk about aFt that another time. I must 
now take yon to theLady Abbess, whoamxiousfy expect* you; and if she thought 
that Ifcadsauf raxe-haTf that t have to you, I should find ray way to one of the 
cells/* / 

** The cellar do von say l ! Then, th*-re are — ” 

“Haah ! hash l Don't ask any question. It's much better fbr you to* know 
nothing here than too much, L assure you- Whatever bnsraes* you have tn 
transact let it be done quickly, and then get away.'* 
u t will fallow joax advice," 

## But if—if you are iocfined to come and have a Ixttfe chat with me at another 
opportunity, yon. know r that if yarn tap witi't yoer knuckles, or wrtft anything frhrt 
will make sufficient sound for me to hear, at the wicket gate, always taking care 
that net one see* vote* t will open xtJ 9 

u Oh, what cftarmmg condescension," said Claude- me, what's that? 1 ' 

Claude had nearly fallen over a step- thatr was in his way. 

€ *I ought to have, warned you of the stepi" said the portress. “ You had 
better stay where yon are> now, till F get a 1 gftt." . , 

“Thank you." 

Daval felt that he war standing upoft same boarded place now, and that he' 
fH out of the open air. All was profound darknees for a few moments, and 
then there came a faint light, and the portress who had left him came back, 
carrying usher hand a small lamp. 

By the light of that lamp Claude Dural saw that she was a wrinkled hag-like 
looking woman of about fifty years of age, and that she squinted fearfully as she 
leered upon him. 

It was as mach as he could do to conceal the disgust with whieft ho looked at 
her, for in addition to her other chaims, the small-pax had made fearfaf ravages 
in her face. 

It did not appear, though, that this woman thought herself otherwise than 
very passable la her looks, if not absolutely charming, for when she saw Cl~ade 
Duval looking at her she put on quite a simper, and cried out, with all ihe air of 
a young girl inclined to flattery— 

"Keally, now, how you do look at one—don't—oh, go away 1" 
u Charming creature,” said Claude. 

* Oh, you gay man!" 

44 No, i assure you I am not. But can it be possible that you give me leave 
at some other opportunity to call and see you V* 

44 It will be exceedingly imprudent of you to do so; but if you will, why, ready 
I don't see how I can help it." 

u Then, at some other opportunity I will avail myself of the generous per¬ 
mission." 

“ Mind you do. He?gho ! you are not at all bad-looking." 

“ Thank you." 

“ Now don’t come near me. I don’t want any impertinence, though there is 
nobody here. Don’t be kissing me." 

“I won’t," said Claude; “your commands are law to me. I shall take- 
good care to keep my distance, you m iv be assured; and f have no doubt but 
that the Lady Abbess is getting furious at not seeing me." 

“ Oh, gracious, yes ! Come this way. i had forgotten her at the moment ; 

I am afraid you are quire a r ike. But let me warn you of the Lady Abbess; ior, 
between you and me, site is—ob, dear, that l should say it!—rather fond of the 
men." 

44 You don’t say so 

“It 13 a melancholy truth. Father Garvey is just at present her confessor— 
hem!” t 

“Oh, he is. I heard something of him from Mr. Beachem. A very holy 
sort of man is he not V 9 I 
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“Oh, uncommon ! But the Lady Abbess is rather jealous, and so he has a 
great deal of trouble, poor man 1” 

“ Trouble ? How so?” 

“ Oli, don’t ask me, I beg of you. But she will persecute the nuns so, and 
more particularly those that Father Garvey likes the best.” x 

“Oh, indeed; is Alicia among that number?” 

“ Yes; but of all the obstinate wretches that ever stepped, she is about the 
worst ; but she will never see the sun shine outside the walls of this house 
asain.” - 

Oh.” , ' ... 

“ Oh, dear no, she knows too much, so that’s quite sufficient : but, mind you, 
when you see the Lady Abbess, don’t seem to know anything, for you cannot 
think how desperately cunning she is, and when you least expect it, she is study¬ 
ing vour looks, and putting artful questions to you.” 

'* I will be upon my guard.” 

‘ ‘ Do so. Oh, you are a very nice man, but really are just a little—only a 
little—too—too-” 

“ Too what ?” » ^ 

“Too retiring and timid, if I may say so much.” 

tl Dear me,” said Claude, 44 that is not my general character at all—I quite 
wonder at your saying so. But where are we now ?” 


CHAPTER CCCXLVir. 

CLAUDS DUVAL AND FATHER GARVEY DO NOT AGREE VERY WELL 

TOGETHER. 

While the portress had been thus, in a low tone of voice, telling to Claude 
Duval a great deal more than she ought to have told him, and which she would 
not have dreamt of mentioning but that she was thrown oiT h^r guard by the 
fond be’.ief that ut last she had found someone who was enamoured of her, 
tho* iiad proceeded from the lodge entrance lo the convent, along a peculiarly 
gloomy path of the garden, which was so completely overgrown by tall trees, 
that even in the daytime it must-have been quite impervious to light. 

Thegiound was well gravelled though, so that it was clean enough to walk 
upon, and perfectly dry. 

After traversing this path fof some time, they had come lo what appeared like 
a low stone wall, and that was what had occasioned the inquiry that had come 
from Claude’s lips of—“Where arc we now ?” 

“Hush!” said the portress, in a whisper. “ I come no further than here. 
You will find another of the sisters, who will now conduct you to the abbess. Be 
caut-ous and discaet, and rely upon my affection for you.” 

As she said this, the portress, unabie any longer to conceal her gratification 
at making the acquaintance ot Claude Duval, flung her arms round his neck, 
and embraced him, and spilt a quantity of oil from the lamp over him. i 

Most certainly, under any other circumstances than those then existing, in 
whic i it was a necessary thing, and might naturally tend to the success of the 
affair that had brought him to the convent, to be upon good terms with the 
portress, Claude Duval would have got rid of her by some very summary 
process ; but as it was he put up with the embrace as well as he could, disagree- 
ble as it was to him. 

“ I think I here some one,” he said. 

44 Oh, gracious! No!” 

The portress released him in a moment upoa this, and disappeared down the 
dark walk with such rapidity that Duval was quite delighted to get rid of her. 

Before he could take a thought of what he was to do next, a voice said in a 
low tone—■ 
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*' Are you there ?” ’ 

“ Yes/' said Duval. 

“ The stranger ?” 

"Yes—all right,” said Duval, * f< I am Mr. White. 5 * 

“That will do. Follow roe." 

“ But I don't see you at ail, or I would follow you.” 

"The door is open. Surely, tt is not so dark, but that you can seo an opm 
door-way from a dark one. Look well about you.” 

Thus advised, Claude Duval did look we 1 about him. and he saw that in the' 
stone wail timt appeared to block up the further progress of the dark pathway, 
a low arched door was opened. Stepping at once forward, he passed tiiruugh, 
the doorway, saying as he did so — 

“ I see the door open now, and I will follow you, as I perceive that you are 
there, whoever you are.” 

u I am Shier Jude.” said the voice. 

Claude did not feel that his stock of information was very much increased by 
being told that it was Sister Jude who spoke to him, for he could see no one.- 
After however, go ng a few steps along a narrow 7 passage, a faint light dawned 
upon his senses, and still further on the light was sufficient to enable him to 
see a figure in a long gray dress with a black veil on the back part of her head*, 
and, as he thought, on her face likewise, hut in that he was mis aken. 

The Mght came from a lamp that was upon a bracket before a little image 
-of the Virgjn Mary, that was fastened in some way to the wall. 

Upon arriving opposite to the image, Sister Jude made a low reverence, and 
i mumbled some nraycr in a sirangc chanting tone of voice. Then she fame i 
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and looked at Clau ie, presenting to his view a face that, no doubt, had at one 
time been very .comely, but which was now f-o very pa’e, and had suen an 
expression of hopeless woe, that it was painful to look upon it, and said— 

“ You are r.ot one of us r” 

* I arn not a Roman Catholic.” 

" It is strange that you are here, then. But that is no business of mine. I 
am the abbess's personal sbter.” 

“ What is the meaning of that?” 

"Simp y that I wait upon her.” 

" i understand you, I am, then, to be taken to the abbess by you ?” 

Yes, such aie her orders ; and let me advise you—yet, no. It is beitiT to 
sav nothing.”" 

" I beg of you that any advice you are kind enough to think of giving ro me 
vou will not withheld.” 

. Sister Jude had altered her mind, and she made no reply to this appeal from 
Claude Duval, but walked off so quickly, that he had to run in order to keep up 
with her, seeing that she had got some twenty paces or so in advance or him. 

"It is very cruel of you,” he said, “not to finish what you were about to 
say.” 

The nun turned abruptly upon him. 

41 It is much more cruel of you,” she said, in a low tone, that almost ap¬ 
proached to a whisper, “ to get me into danger of my life by speaking in such, 
a strain to me, within the hearing of one who may lesent it upon me. ” 

“I did not know that.” 

The nun placed her huger upon her pale lips as a signal to him to say no- 
more, and Duval was silent accordingly, for nothing could possibly be further 
from his thoughts or wishes than to bring distress or danger upon any of the 
miserable victims of the monastic institution. Such & vile and unuatural state 
of .things he felt brought with it its own sufficient punishment to all who had 
anything to do with it. Claude Duval knew well that where there was not 
vice in a nunnery or a monastery that there must be wretchedness. 

It is likely enough that there may be in such institutions some poor belated 
insane creatures, who may fancy that they are living quite in a state of beatitude; 
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but then we always find that the greater number of lunatics are those wiio are 
mad upon religious subjects. ' 

Of such the real and true religious recluses are found. All others 20 
into convents, either from the crimes which, to speak vulgarly, have made 
the world too hot to hold them, or because they have found out that there 
they may have an opportunity of leading a life of the most unbridled 
licentiousness. 

Added to this, there are some positive prisoners, who have found out too lat-e 
what the system is, but who are not permitted to escape to blazon forth to 
the world the iniquities they would fain shun. 

No doubt this poor Sister Jude was one of this latter class, and the Lady Alicia 
would have been converted into one, but for the interference of Claude Duvai and 
his associates. 

But we must not anticipate. Our object in detailing this portion of the adven¬ 
tures of Claude Duval is to give the reader an insight into the conventual system, 
and so we go into rather more details than we have usually done. 

Sister Jude now tapped gently against the panelled wall, and after a few 
moments the faint sound of a little handbell was heard. 

“ Come,” she said. ** This wav.” 

She went on for about twelve steps, and then opened a door, immediately upon 
the other side of which was a thick green baize, that hung in many folds from 
the ceiling to the floor. 

** Wait till you are told to enter,” said the nun, and then, without pauvng 
for any reply from Duval, she left him, and returned in the same direction from 
which they had come. 

Duval listened, but could not hear the slightest sound on the other side of the 
entrance for the space of about three minutes, and then a voice, which came only 
in muffled tones to him, cried— 

et Enter !** 

The only way of entering was evidently to pull aside the green baize curtain, 
so Duval did so, although its numerous folds gave him some little trouble, and 
caused some time in setting asiie. The moment, however, that he fairly re¬ 
moved the obstruction, the light that his eyes encountered rather dazzled him for 
a time, and he was compelled, as he stepped into a large and handsome room, to 
shield his eyes with his hands. 

“ Come in, Mr. White,” said a voice. “ I have been expecting you for 3ome 
time. The last letter that I had from Mr. Beachem, led me to suppose that you 
would be here last night.” 

“ Madam,” said Claude, “ I was robbed on the highway and delayed.” 

Duval's eyes had got now a little familiar with the strong light in the room, 
and he was able to look about it, as well as at the Lady Abbess of the convent. 

The Lady Aobess.was rather a tall, robust looking woman, of about forty years 
of age, with a high colour, that looked exceedingly kke paint—she had very 
glittering teeth, which were rather prominent, and her hair, which was seen par¬ 
tially, was nearly black. 

Take her for all in all, she was what people of vulgar taste generally call a 
fine woman. 

She was rather richly attired in black silk velvet, and had a very rich lace veil 
over her forehead, but principally hanging down her back, nearly reaching to the 
floor. '* ' 

The room which was occupied by the Lady Abbess was one well worthy of 
some little description ; but it must not be supposed that Claude Duval had an 
opportunity of so minutely examining it upon his first introduction to the abbess. 

We merely say what we do of it for the satisfaction of the reader. 4 

The room, then, was of large size, being very nearly square, and running ^ 1 
about thirty feet in each direction. Upon two sides of it, it had windows, these L 
testifying that it was at the corner of the house. If 

The ceiling was beautifully painted in some allegorical subject havi 
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to the state of beatitude of the saints of the Catholic church, after they had 
given up the troubles and the turmoils of this life. 

Upon the walls of this foora hung some superb paintings, and there were 
likewise some richly carved old cabinets in oak and other woods. The floor was 
nearly entirely covered by a Turkey carpet, which looked as dingy as Turkev 
carpets usually do. 

The draperies at the windows, of which there were six, were all drawn closely 
over them, and the light that had so dazzled Claude Duval at first, came from a 
huge lamp that was upon the table, and which just being about thedevel of any 
one’s eves, was anything but agreeable.. That lamp was the only thing in the 
room which could be said to be in bad taste. 


CHAPTER CCCXLVIII. 

s 

FATHER GARVEY APPEARS UPON THE SCENE AND THINKS CLAUDE DUVAL AN 

INTERLOPER, 

Such, then, was the apartment in which the abbess at Berrymead received Claude 
Duval, supposing him to be the unscrupulous agent of the Beachem family, and 
one of the persecutors of Alicia. 

Observing that Duval hesitated, and not knowing that it was from the effect 
of the sudden light, the abbess, who was seated upon one of the old, high-backed 
Elizabethan chairs, which are to be found in old houses, called out to him in 
rather a sarcastic tone of voice— 

** 1 am glad to see you, Mr. White. Why—why, how is this ? n 

“ How is what, madam,” said Claude, bowing. 

“ Mr. Beachem said that you were a—a——” 

“ Lawyer, madam, I presume ?” • 

The abbess laughed, and added— 

<c No. He said that you were anything but what you are, Mr. White. Why 
he surely must be blind to represent you as he did to me, as anything but a 
gentlemanly-looking man. Mind, he did not for a moment disparage your 
character, but he did not tell me that you were good-looking, as indeed you 
are.” 


I 


" Really, madam,” said Claude, “you quite flatter me by your kindness.” 

“Not at all—oh, not at all,” said the Lady Abbess. “1 hope that you will 
not think so for a moment; indeed it would quite distress me were you to enter¬ 
tain such an opinion.” 

“Tnen you are exceedingly liberal,” said Claude Duval. ° to entertain so kind 
an opinion of one who is a stranger to you ” 

“Oh, not at all. At the first glance it is impossible to mistake you for ether 
than what you are.” 

“ Indeed, madam ?” 

“Oh. yes ; you are a man of the world, and a gentleman. I am only rather 
surprised that Mr. Beachem should so far have mistaken your character, as he 
appears te me to have done.” 

“ Has he really done so, madam ? Pray what has he taken upon himself to 
say of me ? I hope you will tell me, and in asking you to do so, I beg to assure 
you that the information shall go no further.” 

“I may rely upon your honour?” 

“Oh, perfectly ; I hoped that you would see I was sufficiently a man of the 
world never to betray the confidence of a lovely and confiding woman.” 

The abbess nodded and laughed. 

“ I don’t think,” she said, “ that I am often mistaken in my estimate of any 
one, and 1 feel quite sure that such is not the case in the present instance. I have 
a good opinion of you.” 

“ That, madam, is all I require to make me quite happy.” 
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The Lady Abbess looked at Claude and shook her head, and smiled again as 
she said— 

“ I don't know yet whether I ought to trust you ; but I suppose, after all, that 
I must do so/’ 

“ You may depend upon one thing,'’ said Claude Duval, as he returned the 
smile. “ and that is, that if any good is to be got out of anybody it is by trusting 
them/ 1 

“ You are a philosopher, indeed/ 1 

‘•'Only in a small way, madam. But l do think that a little association with 
you would make anybody anything you choose/' 

All this time the Lady Abbess kept looking at Claude Duval In rather a 
peculiar manner, and he began to entertain a serious idea that she was mistrust¬ 
ful of him, and that, after all, she was not so easily deceived as he thought she 
would be. The thought gave Duval some little disquietude as regarded the 
success of the expedition he had come upon, but still, as he could not be quite 
sure about it, he resolved to carry on the same appeaiauce he had started with as 
long as possible. 

Claude Duval had ample reason to know in a short time that he was very 
much, mistaken indeed with regard to the light in which the Lady Abbess regarded 
him; but we must not anticipate events which we are proceeding to record in the 
due order of their occurrence. 

Duval would have liked to ask at once about the Lady Alicia, but he dreaded 
to appear to be too eager upon that part of the subject lest hie should give rise 
to suspicion of his motives, if there were really none already, and if there were 
suspicions already entertained of him he dreaded to confirm or strengthen them. 

Under these circumstances, then. Claude Duval was exceedingly discreet. 

“ And sc*, 11 said the abbess, as if only giving utterance to the suggestions of a 
turn of thoughts that she had been engaged in, “ and so you are a lawyer, are 
yon: 

“I am, madam.’’ 

“ Well, this is very agreeable/ 1 

Claude looked at her as though he would have said— Cr Pray, madam, have 
the goodness to explain yourself/ 1 

“ You do not understand me,” she said, “ but what I meant was, that, situated 
as I am in this place, it is a very desirable and agreeable thing to know that 
there is a professional man like yourself who is not at all scrupulous about what 
sort of suit he engages in, and who likewise is so much a man of the world and, 
I may say, a gentleman, that one may be always glad to see you here/ 1 

Claude bowed, as he said— 

“Madam, when fhst I engaged in this business at the instigation of Mr. 
Beachem I flattered myself that it would be a kind of introduction to you and 
to the convent, which would lead to pleasing results. 11 

“ You are right—you are right. I am delighted to see you. Come, sir, you 
don't like our convent wine.’ 1 

u It is excellent—madam, I drink to the conservation of your beauty, and to 
our better acquaintance/' 

The wine, to tell the truth, was about the finest that he, Duval, had ever 
tasted, and he had not the remotest objection to indulging himself with a glass 
or two of it. He filled the glass for the abbess, but before she could raise it to 
her lips there came a mysterious knock at the chamber-door. 

“All, who knocks? 11 she cried. 

The door was opened, and an old nun just peeped into the room, and whispered 
something to the abbess. * 

“ Well, let him come,” laughed the abbess, “let him come/ 1 

The nun retired with a curtsey. 

“ May l ask who it is that you have given leave to come here V* said Claude. 

“Yes, it is Father Garvey/ 1 

“A priest/ 1 ' 
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«* Yes, and our convent confessor. I do not know that your appearance here 
will give him any satisfaction, but that does not .at all matter. He must take his 
chance of these things/ 5 

Claude Duval did not care to inquire more particularly into the meaning of 
what the abbess said. He had a- shrewd guess upon the subject, and that was 
quite sufficient for him; moreover, the arrival of the confessor put a stop to any 
further confidential discourse with the abbess. 

Father Garvey was a man about forty years of age, rather short of stature, but 
cf a strong, well knit frame, as far as could be judged beneath his monastic dress, 
which bid the greater part of the figure. 

The complexion of the holy father was dark, almost to blackness, and his black 
eyebrows met across his brow iu a manner that gave him a strangely sinister 
io »k. “ . 

lie made two steps into the room in what might be considered an easy and an 
unembarrassed manner; but then his eyes fell upon Claude Duval, and he gave 
a slight start; and, crossing his arms upon his breast, he bowed to the Lady 
Abbess. 

“ This is a friend, 55 said the abbess. * » 

“ A friend ? 5 ’ echoed the priest. 

“ Oh, yes, I assure you, Father Garvey, that this is a particular friend of 
min?/ 5 # • v 

“ Indeed / 5 > * 

“ Will vou allow me to introduce you to him ? 55 

Cf Mada : m. I think that it will be as well if at the present time I decline'^that 
honour and pleasure. My mind is so full of holy meditations that i fear to disturb 
the current of thought by any intercourse with strangers. I was coming here to 
ask your opinion about a passage in the writings of the holy St. Chrysostom, 
which appears to me rather difficult to comprehend/ 5 

“ Stuff! 5 ’ said the abbess. 

“Madam? 55 

“ Stuff, I, say ! This is Mr.White, the attorney of Mr. Beachem. Are you now 
satisfied, Father Garvey V* 

“You don’t say so! 55 said the confessor, stepping forward with quite an altered 
manner. “ My dear sir, how are you ?’* 

“Pretty well, I thank you, 5 ’ said Claude. “But do not let me disturb your 
pious meditations about St. Chrysostom.’ 5 

“ D-n St. Chrysostom !” said the confessor. 

Claude laughed; and the Lady Abbess handed Father Garvey a glass of wine, 
which he tossed off with as jolly an air as possible. Claude Duval was highly 
amused at this sudden change in the manner of the pious confessor, and resolved 
to bring him out as much as possible. 

“ Various circumstances/ 5 said Duval, c< have delayed me, cr T should have 
bean here much earlier; but I hope that there will not be many difficulties in the 
way of proceeding with Alicia. What sort of mind is she in ? 55 ' 

** ft is hard to say/ 5 said the abbess. “What do you think, Father Garvey? 5 ' 

“ Confound her ! 55 said the confessor ; “ I don’t know what to sayabout her. 
How very beautiful she is.” 

“Indeed, Garvey P said the abbess ; “ you begin to admire her, do,you ? Well, 
I thoughMkat some day you would leave off complimenting me, and take to.some 
one who comes rather nearer to your taste. 55 

“ That is very strange/ 5 said- the confessor, “ for do you know that I always 
had the idea that some day you would see some one whom you would think much 
more of than you ever did of Father Garvey.” 

As the confessor spoke he looked at Claude Duval. 

The abbess at the moment looked rather flushed, and seemed as if she medi¬ 
tated a passionate reply. 

If her ladyship did at the instant feel hurt by the cool manner in which the 
confessor alluded to the fact which he had, with the tact cf his calling, read in 
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her eyes, that she was enamoured of Mr. White, the lawyer, she quietly aban¬ 
doned the idea, and bursting into a loud laugh, she cried out— 

fs Well, done, Garvey—well done. I release you from ail al egiance to me. 
Go with your sighs where you please.” 

“ And I congratulate you, madam, upon finding one who is so much more 
worthy of your regard than myself,” 

There was just a slight tone of acidity about the way in which Father Garvey 
uttered these words; and, in fact, the abbess herself, although she had tried to 
laugh the affair off, was evidently not at all pleased that the confessor should be 
able so easily to give her up to another. 
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Claude Dnval listened to this litt ! e interlude with mingled feeling-, of curiosity 
and disgust. He felt all the curiosity which any man would feel, at finding 
himself thus, as it were, behind the scenes of conventual life ant disgust at the 
profligacy that was spoken of so coolly, as though it were quite a thing < course. 

“ 1 interrupt you/' said the confessor, rising. 

{£ No/’ said Duval. “Oh, no. I hope to hear from you, sir, some account 
of the sort of humour that this rather self-willed girl, Alicia, is in. W ill it not be 
desirable to lose as little time as possible in the matter V* U . . . ,. 

a jvjo time should be lost. The property is to be divided into thirds, I think 

“ Fourths,” said the abbess. 

« Well, thirds or fourths, I don’t know exactly which; but I ana to have my 
share, and the sooner I get it the better.” 


CHAPTER CCCXL1X. 

CLAUDE DUVAL PASSES A NIGHT IN THE CONVENT. 

The Lady Abbess looked rather spitefully at Father Garvey, as she said— 

“ l am afraid, my dear friend, that you are rather selfish.’’ 

“Only afraid, are you?” said the monk. “Oh, I admit the fact in totoj 
Every one for himself, I rather think, is a well understood motto in this piace. 
The abbess smiled, and turning to Claude Duval, she said— 

“ You must not judge of Father Garvey by what you see of him to-night, my 
good sir. He is very much put out of his way at something.” 

Claude laughed. . 

“I hope that the holy father,” he said, "will soon recover his serenity; 
but in the meantime, permit me to hope that there will be no difficulties in the 
way of inducing Alicia to sign the paper that I shall lay before her , and to ass 
you what vou think will be the best way to set about it ” - 
“ That is the question,” said Father Garvey. 

££ It is no question at all,” said the abbess, as her faceassumed a strange expres* 
sion. “ We have ways and raeaus of overcoming more obstinate natures than that 
of the fair Alicia. I only hope that there will be found no person connecter 
with this establishment who will be led away from the due exercise of his duty 
by a foolish pity for one, who must be forced into doing that which it is our 

intent that she should do.” ” ., 

“ if by that speech you allude to me,” said the confessor, 1 your fears are quite 
groundless, I assure you. I am an advocate for the greatest rigour being exer¬ 
cised towards the girl.” 

“ Is that possible ?” 

“ It is so, and I will assist you in any way in my power. 

‘'Then,” cried the abbess with triumph, “I know what happened. 
“What?” 

*' She as repulsed you !” 

The countenance of the confessor got several shades darker, and his small dark 
eves seemed to retreat deeper beneath his overhanging brows. He clenched his 
fiit and struck it upon the table, and seemed about to give utterance to some 
violent speech, but even at the moment that he opened his mouth to utter the 
words, a second thought came over him, and bowing his head he was silent. 

(t It is quite enough,” said the abbess. “ J am assured.” 4 

The confessor was stiW silent, and the abbess then struck a small silver bell, _ 
and the old nun who waited upon her made her appearance. 

“ Sister Martha,” said the abbess, you will conduct the prudent Alicia to 
the gray chamber at once.” 

Sister Martha made a low reverence, and left the room. 

“ Come,” said the abbess, rising, “ we will all s©3 this obstinate girt, att< * you 
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sir,’* turning to Claude, “ can explain to her that by signing the paper which 
you are prepared to lay before her, she will be saving her life, and the life of the 
young man to whom she professes to have an attachment.’* 

“ You mean Field ?” said Duval. 1 

“I do. Can you tell us any news of him?” 

“ No, but Mr. Beachem is very much afraid that he is trying his utmost to j 
find out where Alicia is.” 

“ No doubt; but even should he discover that she is here, I don’t think it s 
a piece of information that will very much assist him in his suit. But follow 
me, Mr. White, and you shall see this obstinate girl.” 

The Lady Abbess took in her hand a small silver lamp, and opening a con¬ 
cealed door in the aparfment, she left it, followed by Duval and the confessor. 1 
Father Garvey crept up to Claude, and touched him on the aim. 

“Well, sir?” said Claude. 

u Huah! speak low. I only wanted to say, that if you had any notion of ' 
making ftiends with the abbess, and of coming here often, I have no objection.” 

“ You are very good.” 

“ Not at all. Alicia is for me. You understand that? When her mind, by a | 
residence of some time longer in this place, is sufficiently subdued, she will 
easily yield to me. I have marked her for my own. And I won’t interfere with 
you. Is that a bargain ?” 

** With all my heart,” said Claude Duval. 

“ Agreed, then. I am glau we understand each other so well, but I, as a friend, 
beseech you to be careful. The abbess is a woman with the passion of a 
fiend.” v • 

*' I thank you for the caution ; but this conversation is imprudent just now, for 
she is straining her hearing to catch what she can of it.” | 

“ I have noticed that; but fear nothing. She is a little deaf.” 

“ That is a good thing for us, then.” 

The abbess stopped at the door of a room which was at the end of rather a long 
narrow passage, floored with oak, and the walls of which were of the same 
material, highly polished. 

Tue abbess touched a spring in the door, and it flew open rather sharply. 

Come ic,” she said, turning to Duval, “ and don’t believe one word of what 
Father Garvey has been saying to you against me.” 

tf Madam, he said nothing against you. What he did say of you I feel myself 
constrained to believe. It was, that there was not a figure in the whole convent 
to be compared to yours, and lie begged me to notice how tru’y majestic it was, 
which, however, he need not have done, for I could not fail to notice it without 
any prompting.” 

The abbess laughed, and shook her head, but it was evident that she was not 
at all displeased at the compliment. 

“ Capital—capital,” whispered Father Garvey to Claude Duval. “You did 
that well.” 

“ It was easy.” 

“ Yes, but still it was well done.” 

Duval smiled to himself at the commendation of the confessor ; but he had no [ 
further time to waste upon him as he was soon too much occupied with the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Lady Abbess in the apartment to which she had conducted .1 
him. 

The room itself was rather a small one, considering the size of the building in i 
which it wi.s situated, but it presented rather a curious aspect by being covered , 
all over its walls by thick gray cloth, that hung in heavy folus from the ceiling to 
the floor. 

There did not appear to be many windows to the room, as far as Claude 
Duval could then see, but it was just possible that there were, only that the gray 
curtains covered them up, 
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Erom the ceiling hung a bronze lamp, which cast a dreamy sort of light over 
the room, for it burnt but dimly. 

In the centre of the floor was a small round table, and the other furniture of 
the room consisted of some three or four couches, and some few of the old high- 
backed awkward-looking chairs, such as were in the abbess’s own room.. 

There was no one in this gray chamber, as the abbess called it, when she and 
the confessor and Duval entered it, but scarcely had the door with the spring 
closed behind them than another door opened at the opposite end of the room, 
and the long gray cloth hangings being pushed aside, Sister Martha appeared. 

“ Where is Alicia ?” said the abbess. 
t '‘Madam, she will not come.” 

“ Force her. There are surely enough of you to do that ?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

Sister Martha left the apartment, and Claude Duval turning to the abbess, 

s*3id — 

*' Is this Alicia, then, so violent a young lady that she will not do what she 
don’t feel inclined to ?** 

“No. Not violent at all. I am quite surprised at this message from her. 
She is delicate and gentle in appearance, and 1 did not expect much trouble 
with her.” 

‘'Those are just the spirits,” said the confessor, “ which, when once roused, 
you will always have the greatest trouble with. Ah, she comes !” 

Claude Duval listened, and heard a clatter of voices, and a rushing of feet. 
The door again opened in the wall. Again the gray cloth was pushed aside, 
and four nuns appeared dragging along Alicia. 

It could hardly be said that Alicia was resisting them, for she walked of her 
own accord ; but. still there was sufficient reluctance about her proceeding to 
show that it was a matter of force. One of the nuns had hold of her wrists, 
and the others pushed and dragged her forward into the room. 

At the first glance at the lovely girl, Claude Duval felt that Field, the young 
lover, had very far from made any exaggeration in describing her beauty. 

Alicia looked if anything a year or two younger than she really was. Her 
face was one of those pretty shaped ones which are rather wide across the eyes, 
and come delicately and sweetly small to the chin. It is a kind of (ace that is 
in nine cases out of ten spoiled by the chin being a trifle too long, which has 
the effect thus of giving a pointed expression to the lower part of the face ; but 
such was not the case with Alicia. Her chin was sweetly rounded, and in 
perfect harmony with the rest of her features. 

The soft and beautiful eyes were of the most charming blue that could be 
conceived, and she presented the rare contrast of very dark brown hair with 
those coloured eyes that really are only to be found in very fair people. 

Claude Duval was quite charmed with the young girl; and yet it may be 
well supposed that, terrified and persecuted as she was in that convent, he saw 
her to the greatest possible disadvantage. 

She did not at the first glance look to be above sixteen years of age; but 
after looking at her a little you could see that she was older than that, although 
all the charms of early youth were about her. 

At the sight of tbe confessor Alicia shrunk back, exclaiming— 

“No—no! Oh, no!” 

“Silence!” said the Laby Abbess. “Leave us, dear sisters.” 

The four nuns bowed, and left the room* Alicia stood trembling, and 
evidently trying to keep up her courage. 

“Child,” said the Lady Abbess, “ it is with pain that we hear you are still 
possessed with a spirit of rebellion.” 

“Rebellion!” said Alicia, and as she spoke her voice thrilled to the very 
heart of Claude Duval. “Rebellion, madam, do you ..call it to wish for 
life and liberty—to sigh for all that is pure and good in the great world that 
God has given to his creatures in lieu of all tnat is wicked and bad within these 
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dreary walls? Oh, no—no! It would be rebellion against nature were I to 
affect to be pleased to stay here. I demand my freedom.” 

l< Human nature,” said the abbess, “ is always demanding much.’* 

“ And don’t get it,” said the confessor. 

“ Silence l” said the abbess. “ Let me speak to this recusant.” 

The confessor bowed and drew back. 

“ Alicia," began the abbess, “ do you not know that your fate in life is in your 
own hands ?’* 

“No, madam” 

“ I thought not. Come, we shall all be good friends soon, I daresay. All you 
have to do is to sign certain papers that this gentleman will place before you ; and 
then as soon as our rules will permit, without bringing discredit upon the con¬ 
vent, you will be free to leave it.” 

As the abbess said “This gentleman,” she pointed to Duval, who, stepping 
forward, bowed to Alicia very profoundly. 

“Another?” said the girl. “ Oh, how many persecutors am I to find in this 
dreadful place ?” 

“ I am not one,’’ said Claude. 

“ Nor I,” said the confessor. 

“Nor I,” said the Lady Abbess. ‘'On the contrary, we are all your dear 
friends, Alicia, if you will permit us to be such.” 

“ Oh, no, no, no.” 

" But we say yes. Of course, you are young and inexperienced, and all we 
desire is that you should profit by our better knowledge of the world. Come, 
now, I felt assured from the first moment that you came here that you would 
soon be on the best of terms with all of us. Let us see whether or not we cannot 
arrange all this affair to the satisfaction of every one.” 

“ Hold !” said Alicia. “ Do not be so hasty, madam, in supposing that as yet 
you have driven me mad.” 

“ Mad, do you say?” 

“ Yes, mad, for that seems to be the object of what you call your conventual 
discipline; but Heaven may give me strength yet to resist you. I will sign no 
papers.” 

“But, Alicia 

“ No, no, madam, I tell you I will sign no papers at all. The object of them 
is to rob me of all that is of right my own, and with which I would render inde¬ 
pendent one whom I feel desirous to be so. You may kill me, but I will not sign 
any documents whatever in this house. I defy you all!” 






CHAPTER CCCL, 

ALICIA IS FOUND CONTUMACIOUS, AND DEALT WITII ACCORDINGLY. 
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The confessor, as Alicia thus spoke, grinned maliciously ; but the Lady Abbess 
looked the very picture of rage. 

“ Wretch !” she cried—“ no; I am wrong.” 

With a wonderful command over herself the abbess at once changed her tone, 
and in quite a mild voice she added—* 

“ Alicia, you speak under mistaken feelings, I feel well assured. It is quite out 
of the question to be able to explain to you the many advantages that will result 
to you from signing the papers that will be laid before you. But I can and will 
explain to you what you will suffer by your obstinacy.” 

“ I will not yield,” said Alicia. 

“ In the first place,” said the abbess, “you will be confined in one of our cells, 
which are specially constructed for such sinners as you are. Of course, we shall 
all pray for you, but that is all we can possibly do. The light of Heaven will 
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never again shine upon you; and, in company with the rat and the toad, you will 
live and you will die I’’ 

Alicia turned deadly pale. 

(i He whom you, with your girlish simplicity, think you love, will never see 
you more; but if he knew that you yourself had by your obstinacy here produced 
such a result, he would rather curse than reverence the memory of the lady that 
so treated him, and made it impossible that he could be happy with another/' 

“ Oh, no—no !'* sobbed Alicia. 

“ But I say yes !” cried the abbess, in a voice that rang through the apartment. 
“ I say yes. Does he whom you affect to love only love you for the wealth that 
you so pertinaciously cling to ? Is it that he may be enabled to live upon your 
money that he seeks your hand ?*' 

“ No—no, you don’t know him.” 

“ But I know you. Listen to me, girl. Suppose you had been poor—suppose it 
possible that you had had nothing to subsist upon but what thousands of others 
have, namelv, the proceeds of your own industry—would you then have loved 
him?” 

(C I would—t would 1” 

“ Would you then have refused to share with him his joys and his sorrows ?” 
" Oh, no—no.” 

° Then why do you now object to signing documents which will at once 
release you to do as you please, and yet leave you independence ? We will not 
be trifled with. In a word, sign the papers that this gentleman will lay before 
you, or consider this to be your prison for life.” 

“ Can this be possible ? Am 1 in England ?” 

c< Oh, yes. We can answer in the affirmative to both of those propositions. 
You will do well to consider your decision,” 
ft I have considered 1” 

" And what is the result ?” 

That I will not sign away that property which is mine own.” 

“ Be it so.” 

The Lady Abbess advanced upon Alicia, and in her passion would have struck 
her; but Claude Duval was not going quietly to permit that, so he suddenly 
interfered, sa> ing— 

My dear madam, I think that I can say something which will induce the 
young lady to consent.” 

“ Oh, in that case—” 

“ No—no,” said Alicia, * f you can say nothing. I will not hear you.” 

£ The abbess was too much exasperated to say more to her, but clapping her 
hands together, she cried out— 

“ Where are ye, holy children—where are ye? Come to the aid of the fold. 
Come to the truth, and hide in darkness the heretic and the traducer.” 

The four nuns on the moment made their appearance, and one of them, who 
was the ugliest being that Claude Duval thought he hadever seen in the shape of 
woman, sprang upon poor Alicia like a tiger, and twined her long skinny fingers 
in the hair of the youne girl, as she cried out— 

** Oh, the sinner! Oil, the sinner 1 To the glory of the saints, the sinner shall 
perMi for ever.” 

“ And ever,” said Father Garvey, in a deep sepulchral voice. 

,e Away with her,” said the abbess ; and then suddenly turning to Claude, 
she whispered, “ we wi.l soon frighten her into a compliance with our wishes* 
She don’t know yet what our vaults are.” 

“ Have you vaults r” said Claude, affecting to speak in the most indifferent 
possible manner to the abbess. 

“ Have we vaults ? To be sure we have. I thought, Mr. White, you could 
have no sort of doubt upon that subject. Away with her—away with her at 
once !” 











The other nuns seized poor Alicia, who, in that moment of despair, called out 
in shrieking accents— 

“ Oh, save me—save me! Henry Field, where are you now ? Ob, God, look 
with pity upon me !” 

“ Away with her!” cried the abbess. “ Away with the wretch l” 

The nuns dragged Alicia from the room, and Claude Duval could hear her 
utter shrieks as they bore her away from the apartment through a number of 
narrow passages.. 

Ithad required allthe strength of mind be possessed to enable him to resist the 
impulse to spring forward and cast his arm round the waist of the young girl, 
and defy them all. But reflection told him that to do so would be very indiscreet, 
indeed, for the result could only be that he would have to fight his way out of 
the nunnery, the topography of which he was profoundly ignorant, and that in 
his route, which might be wrong or right as chance might dictate, he would be 
exposed to every possible peril, and both he and Alicia would, in all probability, 
fall victims to his want of patience. 

“ You see of what materials,” said the abbess, u our fair Alicia is composed, 
Mr. White.” 

“I do, indeed,” said Claude Duval. 

“ Curses on her obstinacy! If by any possible means she could be induced to 
sign the papers, conveying her property from herself, she would soon cease to 
be of any trouble to us.” 

“ You would really let her go then ?” 

“Let her go ?” 

“Let her go?” echoed the confessor. 

“Oh, dear, no,” added the abbess; u we are not in the habit of letting any on 
go, Mr. White.” 

“ What would you do then with her r” 

The abbess pointed with her finger to the floor, and the confessor nodded. 

“ I do not quite understand,” said Claude. 

ft I have no objection to tell you,” said the abbess, as she took a seat and 
began to fan herself after her exertions. “If she once signed the documents, 
which you know how to prepare, she would not live long. That is what I mean. 
But, curses on her, as long as she refuses to sign them, her life is too valuable 
to tamper with. That is the whole case.” 

“ I quite understand it,” said Claude; <f and now permit me to ask of you the 
permission to see her alone. I have an argument that I can, I think, use with 
success, to induce her to consent.” 

“ What is it?” said the confessor, with a short, dry cough. 

“ Ay, what is it ?” said the abbess. 

“ I will tell you: I should not have mentioned it at all if I had not meant to 
tell you, and it is just this :—I suppose that she really does believe that if she 
were to sign that paper in dispute she would be let go free.” 

“ I suppose so,” said the abbess; “ but if she does think that, it is a very 
great mistake.” 

“ Doubtless; but what, now, if I were to see her alone, and tell her that I am 
moved to pity at her position, and would do all in my power to aid her; and 
that 1 would depose to the fact that she signed the paper under durance, and 
so vitiate the signature, but that she had better do so at once for the sake of 
freedom. Do you think.that would do ?” 

^ “ It might ” said the abbess. 

“ And it might not,” said the confessor. 

. “Which,” said Claude, “ is a very sapient remark to come from you, learned 


sir. 


!• 


I 


“ Can we trust you, sir }*’ 

“You have trusted me so far already,” said Claude Duval, “ that it is much 
better to go on than attempt for a moment to draw back. Besides, ! rather 
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think that my interests are too much wound up with those of the Beachem 
family for me to act otherwise than in accordance with their interests.” 

"That is true/ said the abbess, as she gave the confessor a look of intelligence, * 
to which he responded with a nod. “ That is quite true ; and you shall have 
the opportunity you ask for, Mr. White, of making the experiment you sug¬ 
gest.” 

Claude Duval could hardly conceal his exultation at this success; but when 
he came to consider, there was a something about that look that had passed 
between the confessor and the abbess that he did not quite like. 

“ When shall it be? v he said. 

“ In a couple of hours,” said the abbess. “By that time Alicia will have 
had some slight taste of the atmosphere of our cells/’ j 

“ Good,” said Claude, “That will, no doubt, place her in such a frame of 
mind, that she will be glad to welcome anything that looks like a chance of 
escape.” 

“Perhaps so,” said the confessor, cunningly—“perhaps so.” 

“What,” said Claude, “ doubting again V 

“ Sir, I did not speak to you.” 

“ And I feel quite sure that I have no desire to speak to you; but I appeal to 
the Lady Abbess whether it will not be very desirable, pending the little ex¬ 
periment 1 wish to make upon the fears and credulity of Alicia, to take care that 
Father Garvey does not pay her a visit.” 

“ Me dare not now,” said the abbess. 

Father Garvey silently bowed his head, but about his lips there was a covert 
smile, and there was a 'twinkle of his eyes which looked like mischief. 

The abbess led the way back to her own apartment, and Claude and the con¬ 
fessor followed ; but when the Lady Abbess reached the door t she stepped aside, 
and motioned to Claude Duval to go in, and then facing the confessor, she made 
a very elaborate curtsey, and said— 

“ Good-night.” 

The confessor kept his countenance well, and holding forth both his arms, as 
if he invoked a blessing on the head of the abbess, he said— 

“ Good-night, holy sister. The peace of the saints be with you.” 

The abbess slammed the door of the chamber in his face, and then stamping 
with rage, she cried out— 

“I hate him—I hate him!—Oh, how I hate that man! You can have no 
notion of how much 1 hate that man, Mi. White.” 

“ He is not the most loveable person in the world,” said Claude. “I don’t 
wonder at your getting rid of him,” 

The abbess laughed at Duval in a peculiar manner, as she said— 

Before I send for Alicia and allow you to speak with her in private, which 
I intend to do, I wish to ask you some questions.” 

“ I am quite willing to answer them,” said Claude. 

The abbess seated herself in a chair that was very elaborately carved, and 
motioned to Duval to occupy another close at hand ; and then she said, with a 
tone of great seriousness— 

“ Father Garvey means mischief.” 
t “To whom. ?’* 

“ To you and to Alicia ; but to you first.” 

“ He had better be careful.” 

He will be careful, you may depend. He is a priest, and as such he never 
forgives an injury. He thinks that you have done him one, you may depend, 
and, therefore, he will not forgive you.” 

“What injury have I done to him ? I never saw him before in all my life.” 

“ Very likely not; but, you must know, that he does me the honour to admire . 
me very much, and, I am sure, by the glance of his eye, that he is of opinion 
you have supplanted him in my regards.” 

“ A broad hint this,” thought Claude Duval, and then he said, aloud, “ Madam, 
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if I thought that indeed it were possible to hold a place m your^affect ions I 
should begin to consider myselt one cf the happiest of men , but, a,as, tear 

that it is out of the question.'' , * : r 0 f 

- Not at all-ob, not at all. But wc will speak more of this when theaffairo 

Alicia is disposed of. We mutt attend to that in the first place , bat what t 

wanted to say P to you with regard to Father Garvey was, that really U would be no 

bad thing if you induced him to leave the country. 
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CHAPTER CCCLI. 

FATHER GARVEY VISITS ALICIA IN THU CONVENT CELLS. 




I 




Claude Duval looked a little surprised at these words from the abbess, for 
how it was possible that he could induce Father Garyey to leave the country he 
could not for a moment conceive. 

“How can I so far influence him,” he said, “as to get him out of the 
country ?” 

“ Easily.” 

“ with all due submission to you, madam, it certainly appears to me 
that I am about the last person to whom he would listen upon this occasion .** 

“ a t all. Jf a person should be removed from any particular spot of earth, 
whether they be taken from it to another, or carried upward, or placed beneath 
it, they will be to all intents and purposes equally removed from the country.” 

“ If placed beneath it?” 

“Yes.” j 

<s L think I understand you.” 

“I know you do. Hark you, Mr. White, if you think that my favour and 
my friendship and countenance are worth the having, you will have to get rid of 
Father Garvey, or he will get rid of you.” 

“ I am very much obliged for the hints you give me upon the subject,” said 
Claude Duval, “ and shall take good care of myself accordingly.” 

“You must do more—you must take care of him. Listen to me. It is the 

intention of Father Garvey to visit Alicia in the cell to which she is by this time 
conveyed.” 

“ Are you sure of that ?” 

“ 1 am as sure as if he had told me. I saw it in his eye ; so you need not 
j doubt it. Now, I want you to follow him, not only to hear what he will say 
to the girl, but to give you an opportunity of disposing of him. After you have 
accomplished both these purposes, you can come back to me in this room, and . 

I shall be glad to see you, and to send for the girl for the purpose of yoar 
i trying your plan to make her sign the papers.” 

Claude Duval was secretly delighted at this arrangement of the abbess’s, Since j 
it well enough chimed in with his own views of what it would be highly 
desirable to do with regard to the present posture of affairs. The only 
difficulty that struck him at the moment consisted in the fact of his fetal ; 
ignorance of the interior of the convent. 

“ I will in all things obey you,” said Claude; “ but I fear that I hardly 
know how to set about it.” 

“ How mean you ?” j 

“ J mean, that I am a stranger to the topography of the convent, and, there¬ 
fore, if I were to start this moment upon the expedition to find Father Garvey, 

I could not do so.” 

“ All particulars of that chamber shall be placed in your way; but you must j| 
promise me that you will kill him.” 

“Twill.” j; 

“ Upon your soul ?° j 

“ Oh, yes, upon my soul—if he won't be quiet by any other means,” added 
Claude to himself. 

‘ ‘ Then I am satisfied,” said the abbess. “ Take this key—you see that there 
is a set of wards at each end of it. One or other of those wards will open any 
door in the convent. I cannot particularise which will open which ; but it will 
not consume much time to take the other, if one should fail. Now follow me.” 

“With pleasure,” said Duval, as he took the key, which was a very ancient 
one indeed, “ I feel as if I should like now to do what I daresay I shall not be 
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able to resist the doing, and that is, to follow you for the remainder of my 
life.”’ 

V Are you serious V’ 

“ I am, indeed.” 

“flow can 1 prove that ?” 

“ 1 don’t think there is any difficulty. In the first place, you see, that I have 
eyes in my head, and in the next you can easily look into a mirror, and then 
you will see yourself; and I would ask you, then, how it is possible for any 
one blessed with sight to do other than admire you V* 

The abbess patted him upon the arm, as with a smile she said— 

“I think it a happy chance that brought you here. I assure you I feel that 
we shall be very great friends. Follow me now. I am anxious to get all this 
affair over, which cannot be considered to be the case till both Father Garvey 
and Alicia are no more.” 

The compliments which Claude Duval had paid to the personal charms 
of the abbess had had the effect of completely winning her heart, and she looked 
upon the handsome attorney, Mr, White, as she thought him, as a lover whom 
she valued more than any she had ever known. 

Her anxiety to get rid of Father Garvey increased each moment, and she 
hastened to place Duval in a position that would enable him to satisfy her that 
the confessor was no more. 

Claude followed her out at another door than that through which they had 
before passed from the room ; and after crossing a corridor, which contained a 
few pictures of saints, and which was dimly lighted by a lamp that burnt before 
,& statue of the Virgin, the abbess turned abruptly upon Duval, as she said—. 

“ The key.” 

“ It is ‘.here,” he "replied, <f but I hope you will give it to me again, for I 
regard it as a proof of your confidence.” 

" Assuredly,” she replied. “ You shall have it again, quickly enough. I am 
only about to convince you of its usefulness, by opening: a door with it. 5 

By the dim rays of light emitted by the lamp in the niche, where was the 
figure of the Virgin, the abbess now sought for a small door, which was so 
cunningly contrived in the wainscot of the wall that if one had not known it 
had been there, it might be passed a thousand times, and the keyhole, which was 
hidden by the ornamental portion of the frame of a picture, would never have 
met the sight. 

The abbess turned the key in the lock, and a tall narrow door opened in the 
wall, showing beyond it complete darkness. 

'* Follow,” she said. tf ‘ Follow me, and fear nothing.” 

“ With you I cannot fear anything.” said Claude, “ but to lose you.” 

That is a mistaken fear.” 

Claude found that after proceeding only a couple of paces through this door in 
the wail, he came to some stairs, and he rather shrunk back, as he said— 

** Are we to descend far 
No, only four steps.” 

ft Is that all ?” 

u It is so. Come on. There you are at the foot of the stairs. Now wait a 
moment, for I must be guided by my hand, since all here is in darkness.” 

A sudden sound made Claude Duval start, it was the door that they had passed 
through, which had closed with a snap. Itwas intended to close at once, when 
let go # but the hinge 3 were rusty, and the spring in the same condition, no doubt, 
so it had taken some time to close. 

“ it is only the door,” said the abbess. tc I ought to have closed it. Ah, 
here is the keyhole—all is well. Do not utter a word, unless I tell you that yoa 
may do so with safety.” 

“ I will obey you.” 

Another door now was opened by the abbess, and Claude Duval felt a rush of 
cold air upon his face, which was really very pleasant, alter the confined atmos- 
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phere he had been for some time breathing, for the interior of the convent 
altogether was closely shut up, so that but little fresh air circulated in it. 

Duval would fain have said, “Where are you now?” but as the abbess 
had enjoined silence upon him, he thought that it was better to keep quiet, and 
he said nothing at all, but strove to pierce with his eyes the mass of gloom that 
was before him. 

The abbess did not speak, but she took him by the arm, and led him forward 
a pace or two, and then he heard her closing the door behind her, so that it 
should not make any noise in so doing. 

Gradually he began to be able to see a little about him, and then he became 
sensible that be was in some rather large space, in which there was a dim re¬ 
flected light from somewhere, but he could not tell where it came from. 

“ Hush !” said the abbess, very softly. “ Stay here till I come back.” 

« Yes,” said Duval, in a similar low tone of voice. 

She left him, and each moment he could see more clearly about him, and he 
became certain that he was in the chapel of the convent, and that he was not far 
from the high altai, which was a little to the light of him. 

Whatever reflections and cogitations this change of place might have given 
rise to in the *iind of Duval, was put a stop to by the voice of the abbess, who 
said in a canting, hypocritical tone— 

*< U there any holy sister here to whom I can afford consolation and advice i 
If so, let them speak.” 

A deep groan proceeded from a corner of the chapel; and then a voice 
said— 

“Holy mother, I am here—Sister Ann, I am repeating the prayer of 
penance.” 

“ Did Father Garvey enjoin thee V* 

“ Yes—oh, yes !” 

“It is well I sought you. He desires that you now retire to your cell to 
finish the penance prayer. Go at once.” 

“I go —I go,” said the voice. 

Through the misty light Claude Duval saw the tall form of somebody in black 
glide past him, and then all was still. The nun had left the chapel, so that the 
abbess was free to act as she thought proper. 

“Mr. White V* she said. 

“ Here,” replied Duval. 

“ Come this way. Hem! Can’t you see me 
“No.” 

“ Then you will shortly. I am afraid to turn the lamp, which now sheds 
most of its beams away from the chapel. You can be guided by my voice. Be 
careful of the steps that are before you.” 

Duval, guided as she had said by the voice of the Lady Abbess, walked forward 
and ascended what he supposed to be the steps of the altar. In a few moments 
she held him by the arm, as she said— 

“ I can see you well enough.” 

“And I you now,” said Duval. “My eyes are getting accustomed to the 
obscurity of the place. Is this a chapel V* 

“ It is. I find that you can see that much. Speak low ; for although I have 
every reason to suppose that I have removed the only person who was in this 
place, yet it is impossible that I can be quite certain upon that subject.” 

“ Thank you for the caution,” said Claude Duval. “ I will hold it in mind. 
And now will you tell me why I am brought here 
The abbess laughed strangely, as she said— 

“ Yt u don't fancy it is to say your prayers, do you V 9 
“ Hardly that,” replied Claude. 

“ Well, then, it is that you may be enabled to follow your foe, the confessor, 
and my foe likewise, as I know well he is. In order to get to the vaults, in 
which Alicia is a prisoner, he must pass through this chape!.* He wiU have a 
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light, as a thing of course, and that wilt enable you to see him, and follow him. 
Wrapt up as he will be in the object that brings him here, and not at all sus¬ 
pecting that he is followed by you, he will not be very suspicious ; but still, 
despite that, 1 advise you to be very cautious, as, before you kill him, I wish 
you to hear every word that he 3ays to Alicia." 

“ I understand you." 

“ Of course you do. Your professional experiences are such as not to deaden 
your conception of such little matters as these, and I feel quite certain that you 
will execute what you undertake with due discretion* There remains now but 
one other subject to settle." 

“ What is that, madam V 9 

“ How do you propose to yourself to take the life of the confessor? Are you 
armed ?" 

Duval did not choose to tell the Lady Abbess that he was amply provided with 
arms, offensive or defensive; for it did not look very lawyer-like to be in such 
a state of readiness for a fray, so he merely said— 

“ I think, if I once get hold of him by the throat, that he will find a very con¬ 
siderable difficulty in getting away again.* 

“No-no, that will not do." 

it Well, madam, I am open to any suggestion that your better experience may 
enable you to make to me upon this subject." 

“Take this." 

“ What is it V* 

“ A poniard. It will not fail you, you may depend. I think, that after you 
have heard all that there is to hear, you had better at once step up to the con¬ 
fessor and leave this in his back." 

“1 daresay that would do." 

“It would be sure to do, and nothing is easier. I tell you, that I hate the 
man, and must and will be rid of him. I shall think the better of you if you 
aid me in this business ; but if, at the last moment, as I know people are apt 
to do, you falter at it, l will do it myself at the first opportunity that offers." 

“Make yourself easy," said Claude Duval. “I will dispose of the con¬ 
fessor." 

Duval made this promise to tile Lady Abbess, but he certainly had no sort of 
idea of carrying it out in the way she dictated. That it would be very desirable 
to get the confessor out of the way, Duval fully felt; but he shrank from 
assassination, aud left it to good fortune to point out some other mode of dis¬ 
posing of the very pious and holy Father Garvey. 


CHAPTER CCCLII. 


DUVAL FINDS THE WAY TO THE VAULTS OF THE CONVENT. 

The dagger with which the Lady Abbess so kindly furnished Claude Duval 
for the destruction of the confessor, was, in good truth, a most murderous wea¬ 
pon, and Claude, as he passed his hand along the blade, felt that it would very 
speedily, indeed, accomplish the object of the Lady Abbess's even in the mast 
unskilled hands. v 

There is very little doubt but that if he had let the abbess know how very 
much averse he was to the use of such an implement, she would not have been 
at all particular about giving him a taste of it; but Claude Duval took care to 
keep that 9tate of things to himself. 

It did not take him much trouble to thoroughly understand the abbess. She 
was one of those women of wicked passions, who have always some friend and 
lover for the time being, but who are always ready to throw him aside for a new 
one who might strike her fancy at the moment. 
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The death of the old lover was, then, the very best and most ready mode 
of disposing of him ; and what so politic as to employ the new one upon such 
an enterprise ? 

ft was very probable that Father Garvey might have disposed of his predecessor, 
and, no doubt, he would have had much less scruples about the mode of doing 
. so than Duval had. 

! The little conversation that had taken place between Duval and the abbess 
was conducted in very rapid whispers, so that it did not take long in coming to 
an end, and then the abbess said to him— 

<f Now, you quite understand me. When you have done all that you have to 
do, you can come to me in my own room ; or suppose I say, that I will be waiting 
for you in the corridor through the two secret doors ?” 

“ That will do,” said Claude, “ provided I can find the doors.” 

" That you will do easily, knowing the position of them. There is yonder 
lamp which you can take possession of, as it will aid you on your return. Here 
is the key that I before gave you.” 

u A thousand thanks. And now, madam, I beg that you will consider your 
orders as obeyed to the letter." 

4t Be it so.” , . 

The abbess glided away like a ghost, but where she went to Claude could not 
in the obscurity of the chapel take upon himself to say ; He thought in his own 
mind, that it was highly probable she had some other mode of getting to her own 
apartment than by the secret doors leading to the corridor. ... 

Situated as he now was, Duval became perfectly alive to the slightest sound 
which should be indicative of the approach of the confessor. He had a fear that 
Father Garvey might glide into the chapel, and pass out again without being seen, 
and that made him so anxious, that he started at the slightest noise that occurred 
within the convent. 

This state of things lasted a considerable time, till a strange rattling kind of 
sound came upon Claude’s ears, which for a few moments rather confused him, 
till the idea occurred to him that it was rain upon the roof of the chapel. By 
listening intently, he thought, too, that he could hear the roaring of wind amoDg 
the trees in the convent garden. 

,l A rough night,” thought Claude. 

Like a star amid the obscurity of the chapel, Duval suddenly saw a faint light 
at the farther end of it, and he crouched down upon the steps of the altar, to 
watch its progress. 

Slowly marching up one of the aisles came a dim figure, the outlines of which 
were so very indistinct, that Duval could not take upon himself to say whether 
it was the confessor or not; but he was soon satisfied. 

As the figure approached, the star-like light that it carried shed a dim radiance 
around it, and then as it once paused, and the little flame of the hand-lamp was 
allowed to steady itself, it burnt much more clearly, and Father Garvey, attired in 
bisgown, with the cowl partially drawn over his face and head, stood revealed to 
the gaze of Duval 

. It appeared by the attitude of the confessor, that he was listening to the sounds 
that were indicative of a storm without., 

During the few moments that he did so pause, Claude Duval had a good look 
about the chapel, as well as at the priest, for the light that Father GarVy carried 
each moment burnt with a clearer flame. 

The convent chapel was in good truth a rather gorgeous place. The appoint¬ 
ments were all in the highest style of florid gothic art, and from the glance that 
he, Duval, took at the altar that was close to him, he could see that it was quite 
a blaze of gold and velvet. 

Duval, however, was too anxious to look well at the confessor, and to watch 
him and his movements, to waste much time in studying the appointments of the 
chapel, although he would have been well pleased to have done so. 
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After muttering something to himself, as the wind roared and shrieked over 
the chapel roof, the confessor glanced at his lamp, and came slowly on. 

Claude was afraid that he was on the point of coming up the steps of the altar 
to the very spot where he stood, and he thought it desirable to creep behind the 
altar; but before he could accomplish that movement the confessor turned aside* 
and walked up to a portion of the wall of the aisle. 

Duval watched him anxiously. 

The confessor placed the lamp upon a little bracket that was fastened to the 
wall, and then Claude heard a rattling sound, like that which might be produced 
by a key in a lock, and then in a very mysterious kind of way the confessor 
suddenly disappeared, and all was darkness in the chapel, save a faint kind of 
reflected halo, that came from the spot where the confessor had so suddenly and 
strangely disappeared. 

Deeply interested at all this, and fearful of losing sight altogether of Father 
Garvey, Claude crept forward as noiselessly as he possibly could towards the place 
and then he soon got a solution of the apparent mystery. 

The bracket upon which Father Garvey had placed his lamp was fastened to a 
small iron door which he had opened, so that by the act of opening it the lamp, 
had been carried inwards with the door, as that was the way it moved. 

The confessor himself was just upon the threshold or the top of a small, 
narrow flight of stairs, as Duval afterwards saw, and was in an attitude of listen* 
ing intently with his hand up to his left ear. 

A Corinthian column that was close at hand, and’which formed one of the 
supports to the arched and richly ornamented roof of the chapel, now afforded to 
Claude Duval a very convenient place of hiding in, and by just peeping round 
its convexity a little he could watch the proceedings-of the priest. 

After listening in this way for any sound that might come up from the sub¬ 
terranean passage beneath the chapel, the confessor put his head out into the sacred 
building again, and listened for about the space of a minute in that direction. 

To hear more acutely he had thrown the cowl back from over his head and 
face, and as the rays of the lamp fell upon him, Claude Duval had a good view 
for once in the way of the undisguised features and aspect of a man who pro¬ 
bably never, except by such an accident, was seen by human eyes unless he was 
playing a part that wa3 pleasing to his real feelings. 

Such an expression of frightful, satyr-like sensuality upon the face of any 
human being Claude had never seen. The low forehead—the thick lips—the 
strange, rolling eyes, and the general expression of the priest’s face, were those 
that are given in some of the paintings of the old masters to the grinning 
heads that are represented peeping through clefts of trees, or peering down far 
amid masses of luxuriant foliage at some nymph reposing, and seeking a bath 
in some refreshing stream in the depths of a forest. 

> . Claude Duval shuddered to look at the man, who, by the ignorant and the 
bigotted, was, no doubt, esteemed quite a holy person. 

But here we would not ha^e our readers mistake us, and suppose that in 
recording the fact that Father Garvey, who lived some hundred vears ago, 
was a real type of the Catholic priesthood. On the contrary, we believe, and we 
know that there are many highly intellectual and excellent men belonging to that 
fraternity j but what we do mean to show is, that the conventual system per¬ 
mitted the existence of such men as the confessor, and of such woman as the 
abbess. 


Having satisfied himself that, beyond the sound of the rain upon the roof of 
the chapel, all was still, the confessor turned again, and taking the lamp off the 

bracket, he descended a few steps further, so as to be clear of the door, and then 
Closed it. 

A double darkness seemed to fall upon the chapel. 

This was^a state of things, of course, which was not at all calculated to frus¬ 
trate Duval's views, sohe at once stepped forward and felt for the key-hole of the 
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little iron door. For a few moments he was rather puzzled to find it, as a loose 
piece of ornamental iron hung over it; but as he felt that yield to his touch, he 
guessed at once that it was only a shield to the key-hole, and in another moment 
he was carefully trying the key that the lady abbess had given him in the 

lock* n 

A pang of*disappointment came across the mind of Claude, as he found that 
the key, Tnstead of opening the door for him, turned round and round in the 
lock without exercising the slightest influence on it# At the moment, he forgot 
that it was a master-key that he had with a set of wards at each end of it; but 
it was only for a moment that this lapse of memory took place, and then he 
rapidly turned the key. 

The lock yielded in a moment, and the little iron door opened. 

• Claude Duval now felt all the necessity of caution for more reasons than one. 
In the first place. Father Garvey was, no doubt, perfectly acquainted with all 
tne intricacies of that underground portion of the convent 5 and so, if he had 
any suspicions that he was watched, might easily elude him, Claude. 

In the second place, if he were only once to discover that his visit to Alicia 
was found out by the man whom he believed to be his enemy, there was no 
knowing but he might take the life of the innocent young girl to avenge 

himself. 

• For these reasons, Claude Duval was as cautious as it was possible for any 
human being to be, as he proceeded upon the ticklish and somewhat perilous 

' adventure. 

Even as Father Garvey had projected his head from the narrow passage on 
the other side of the secret door to listen in the chapel, so did Claude Duval 
project his head from the chapel to listen in the 6ecret passage. 

All was still. , 

A new dread, however, soon came over the heart of Claude Duval, and that 
was, the possibility that, while he was being so over«cautious in listening that 
the priest did not suspect his presence, he, Garvey, might reach the victim of 
the persecutions of the content, and torment her with his insolent addresses, 
without he, Claude, being able, amid the intricacies of the place, to find the 
cell. 

No sooner did this notion find a home in the heart of Duval, than he hurried 
forward at once after the confessor. 

Two steps from the entrance to that mysterious region there commenced a 
flight of stairs—so narrow and so steep were those stairs, that only one person 
could descend with anything like ease at a time, and that one required to be 
specially careful how he went on lest he should slip from the narrow step he trod 
upon, in which case, the probability of his falling all the way was very strong, 

indeed. , 

Claude was very careful; but he had the disadvantage of being in the dark, 
so that he shuddered with a strange sort of dread as he went step by step down 
there, as it were, into the bowels of the earth, and still found no termination to 

the steps. , 4 

He regretted much that he had not begun to count the steps from the top; 

but now it was too late to do so, and the idea of going back for such an object 

as that was not to be thought of. ‘ , 

Down, still down went Duval, till he made sure that some fifty feet at least 
had been descended from the level of the chapel floor, and then he felt that he 
was no longer on the stone steps that he had wished so devoutly at an end. 

He drew a long breath of relief. , , . . f . 

44 At last,” he whispered to himself—“ at last I have reached the foot of this 

staircase ; but where is the confessor ?** / 4 

j That was, indeed, a question, for the place in which Claude Duval now found 
himself was profoundly dark, and no confessor was to be found at hand. 

J The floor was evidently of earth merely. No doubt it was hammered down hard 
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and fiat ; but still it was on 1 )’ earth. The air was very cold, erd at the same time 
there was a stranga sickly odour about it that laid hold of the sensei of Duval, 
and seemed to deprive him of one half his strength. 

“If o one should chance now,’’ l e thought, 4< to faint in such a place as this, 
there would he no further hope, Death would be certain. I must not thir.k of 
such horrors." 

By ao effort Claude shook off the strange feelings that were crowding about 

his heart, and he listened intent v, 

0 * 
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CHAPTER CCCLIII. 


THE HORRORS OF THE CONVENT VAULTS TRANSCEND CLAUDE'S IMAGINATION. 

As Claude Duval, in a crouching attitude at the foot ot the long dreary stairs, 
listened for any sound that might enable him to guess the whereabouts of tne 
priest, he suddenly heard a pattering kind of noise. 

At first he could not make out what it could mean ; but as he listened he felt 
convinced that it was the fall of water from some great height in drops into 
some, pool that it had formed. 

{■•• That afforded him no indication of the way which the confessor had taken, 
and he was about, with the hope that chance might direct him, to proceed 
cautiously forward, when there came a rushing sound, and he felt something 
pass over his feet. 

Some unmistakable squeaks from rats engaged in a fight with each other 
convinced him that what the abbess had said of the reptile inhabitants of that 
region was by no means an overdrawn picture. 

And yet, much as Duval detested those creatures about him, he felt it almost 
a relief, amid the stern solitude of that place, to find aught in the shape of life 
there* 

“ I will proceed, he said to himself. e< Sorely I shall hear something of the 
confessor. This place cannot be so very large.” 

At that moment there came a dim flash of light on the scene, and from a long 
vaulted passage to the left of where he stood, Claude heard the sound of hasty 
footsteps. 

The light increased each moment in power. 

That this was Eather Garvey, for some reason or another, on his return to that 
spot, Duval could not for a moment doubt; and as he did not wish just then to 
encounter the priest, he glanced around him for some place of shelter 

The vaulted passage along which the confessor was coming, went past the end 
of ihe staircase, and so right on into an obscurity which Claude could nor 
penetrate with his eyes. 

Upon rather the impulse of the moment, than from any reflection that that 
would be the best thing he could do, Claude ran down the^darkest portion of the 
passage, and finding that there were small gothic doors upon each side, he pushed 
at one of them. 

The door gave way, and Duval fell headlong down a height of about three feet, 
on to what felt like damp straw. 

Fearful that the noise of his fall might alarm the confessor, Duval would not 
move, but he listened with all the intensity in his power for any sound that 
might enlighten him as to the state of affairs in the passage he had left. 

The gothic door that Duval had pushed open, and then fallen through, was not 
above twenty paces from the foot of the stairs, so that when the confessor passed 
at that latter point with his light, a faint ray or two of it found its way to where 
Claude lay. 

By that faint ray, he could just see that he was in a little vaulted apartment 
about twelve feet square, and that there was a wide bench in one comer on which 
was standing a jug, and a piece of stale bread ; the floor was covered with straw 
in a very scanty manner; the place had evidently been used as a prison for some 
unfortunate. The confessor either beard, or fanciedhe heard some noise, and pro¬ 
ceeded cautiously to look all around him, holding the lamp in his hand above his 
head, and endeavouring to pierce the gloom that reigned ia that place. He 
approached the passage which Claude had just traversed, and began to examme 
the cells in a very cautious manner, and if he had continued his search as he began 
it, without doubt he must have found Duval; but he did not. 

"I certainly heard the noise ot something like a heavy body falling; but 
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perhaps it was some of the old plaster giving way. I do not like searching 
these vaults,” he said. 6 

As he spoke, he turned slowly round; and Claude saw, or fancied that he saw 
him tremble as he did so. 

“ The fellow is a coward, after all, 0 thought Duval. 

“ I am certain I heard some sound from here,” added the priest; '‘and yet, 
what or who could it possibly be ? Not the abbess, surely ? and she and I only 
could visit these places at such an hour as this. 0 

V ith a wild rush, a whole legion of large grey rats now darted past the con¬ 
fessor, and fled screeching and squalling along another passage to the right. 

Curses on the vermin !’* be said. “ So it was the rats, after all, that once 
more have tilled me with feara in this place ? If X came oftencr, which, thank 
the fates, I do not, I suppose I should get a little used to them. Confound them ! 
Well, well, it was better to come back and know what it really was before I went 
to the cell of Alicia. 0 

y ith these words, the confessor slowly moved towards the direction from 
whence he came. 

As he went, Duval could still hear him, amid the intense silence of that place* 
muttering to himself— 

“ Yes; she shall be mine—mine only! We never yet had in our.n'y—„ 
these walls any one to be compared to her in beauts T ' - '*^ uCrerlui wonder¬ 
Claude scrar* 1 ' 1 ^ oUt dungeon, the floor of which was so much lower 

tbe*» passage which led to it. 

V Js it wonderful V* he said to himself. “ I will let you find out that there is 
something more wonderful, still, in the whole proceeding than the beauty of 
Alicia. I feel quite obliged to the rats for making disturbance enough to bring 
the holy father back again to this spot, for now I can with ease follow him.° 

Nothing could be easier, now, guided by the light that Father Garvey carried, 
for Claude Duval to follow him along the narrow passage he was pursuing. 

It was astonishing now with what complete security the confessor seemed to 
proceed. The discovery that it was the rats that had made all the noise appeared 
so completely to satisfy him, that it is doubtful if anything but a human voice 
would now have had the effect of inducing him to turn his head. 

This was all, so far, in Claude’s favour. 

The passage was about sixty feet in length, and then it suddenly widened out 
into a large gloomy looking vaulted apartment, which was some thirty or forty 
feet across it in one direction, that is to say, opposite to the end of the passage, 
while right and left it was quite lost in the darkness, so wide was it in both of 
those directions. 

The confessor paused. 

Claude Duval now hoped that his perseverance in following Father Garvey 
would be crowned with success, for it was evident the priest was near to the 
cell he meant to visif. 

Turning round slowly the confessor held up the light, and took a keen glance 
around him. Then he muttered— 

t* So ! this is the place that they all shudder at, and pretend is haunted- 
haunted with the spirits of the nuns and me novices who have here come by 
death, and of the children who have perished in the well. Haunted ! Ha! I 
fear not these idle tales of superstition, not I.° 

A deep groan sounded audibly from out of the intense darkness; but whether 
it came from the right or from the left Duval could not say. 

The confessor appeared to be equally unable to fix the locality of the sound, 
for he looked about him rather wildly, and then uttered a cry of terror as he 
sunk almost to the damp floor, and trembled excessively. 

“ Serves you right, 0 thought Duval. u The more frightened such a rascal 
as you are the better. 0 
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“What was it?-what was it?” said the confessor in a thick and husky 
whisper. “ I thought I heard a something. Oh, what was it ?’ 

All was still again as the grave. _ . 

<>No—no 1” he added, “it was only imagination, or the rats again-— 

yes, the rats again. Oh, fool-fool that 1 am to allow myself to be thus played 

upon by my over -acute senses. It is nothing oh, it is nothing. 

He rose to his feet again, and looked rather anxiously at the lamp, which 

was burning but dimly. _ . . . T 

“It is the bad air here,” he muttered, “that affects the flame of the lamp. A 

will -o to the cell of Alicia at once. I must take her out of this place, for it is 
paying too dear a piice even for her sweet society to visit her here. . 

Again the dismal groan came upon the dusky air. . , , , 

The confessor did not utter any cry this time ; but he shrunk back, and 
Claude could see his eyes glaring into the obscurity far away to the right of 

where he stood. , .. , 

“ The well—the well !” he said. “ Surely it comes from the well. No—no l 

Death only is there. This place should be still as death, for what is it but one 

o^reat srsvc ° * 

~ a shuddering horror the priest now looked about bim, and then passing 

hisd.senl^ his brow, he muttered— 

€ Le . fc me think—oh; What other inhabitant of this gloomy* 

region is there beside Alicia ? 

After a few moments’ thought he exclaimed— 

“ Oh, fool that I am to forget ! the young girl from Ostend is here, to w 
sure—she who would not consent to receive the fond embraces of the Prior of St. 
Mary’s. Ah, yes, how could I forget! She is but a child, too, to utter such groans 
as that. Her cell is yonder, and she is left to perish, I suppose.” 

The confessor seemed now, as he looked in the direction of the cell he raen- 
tioned,.to be consulting a little, but the result was what might have been expected* 
for with a toss of his head, he said, suddenly— 

“Well, let her perish ; Alicia engages my attention now ; and, besides, there is 
no comparison between then, and there would be jusc as much trouble with one 


of them as with the other. 


With this speech the pious man strode onwards down towards the deep gloom 
| that lay to the left of where he had been standing and looking about him. 

“ You scoundrel,” thought Duval, “I will follow you now for the sake of 
Alicia; but I am glad you have given me information that there is another victim 
in this place, for before I leave it I will rescue her likewise.” 

Never had Claude Duval felt greater satisfaction at the prospect of the good that 
he might do iu the carrying out of any of his adventures than he did now at 
the idea that by coming to the convent to save Alicia he might be the means of 
likewise snatching another human being from the terrible fate that awaited her. 

Following the confessor, now, rightly but silently, and being himself in the 
deep shadow of the place, while Father Garvey was plainly visible by the lamp 
that he carried, Claude saw him at length pause at a portion of the wall of the 


open space. 

' That open space,-to which the narrow vaulted passage had led, deserves 
something like a description. 

h Imagine a space of about thirty feet in cue direction and in the other of more 
than a hundred. The floor is partly earth, beaten very hard, and partly covered 
with flat red tiles. The roof is somewhere about twenty-five feet in height. In 
fact, this place was as, nearly as possible under the floor of the chapel. 

Around the walls appeared at intervals low arched gothic doors, and it was to 
one of these that the confessor now directed his attention, and, no doubt, there 
was the cell of Alicia. 

The heart of Claude beat rapidly. 

“ Now,” he thought, “I shall indeed, knowing where this fair young creature 
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He stooped and picked up the lamp from the floor before tie opened tne aoor~ 
of the cell, and then, with his right hand he opened it wide, and holding up the 
lamp, he cried— 

“ Girl ! girl ! Are you here ? Speak !” 

“ Mercy !** cried a faint voice. 

“ Good,” said the confessor, “ good,” and he at once crossed the threshold of 
the cell. 


CHAPTER CCCLIV. 

FATHER GARVEY FINDS AFFAIRS ANYTHING CUT PLEASANT. 

» • 

In one moment, Claude Duval was at the door of the cell into which Father 
Garvey had stepped, with such a feeling in his mind of perfect security from all 
interception. 

The duoc had partially closed after the priest, so that it only remained open 
about six inches, but that was a’l the better for Daval, as in the darkness he 
could stand close to it and look iato the cel!, without much chance of being seen 
by the confessor. 

And after all, now, Duval did not a great deal care whether he was seen or not, 
for he had accomplished the principal object of his visit to that underground region 
ia finding out where Alicia was imprisoned, and beyond a little curiosity to 
know what the holv father misht want r to sav to A!»cia, he had nothing to do 
now but to lay hod of him, and dispose ofhtrn, not as the lady abbess had in¬ 
tended, but in some way that would at all events keep him out of harm’s-way for 
a time. 

The cell in almost, every respect was like the ether one in which Claude had 
been. If possible, it was a trifle smaller, and the roof was a little lower. 

The lamp that the priest carried was ample light for such a small place, so 
that everything in it was as clearly visible as possible, so that Duval had no 
difficulty whatever in being a spectator of ell that occurred. 

Oh, how little did the terrified and agonized Alicia dream that almost 
within arm’s length of her was such a protector as Claude Duval! 

In the farther corner of the cell there was Alicia—pale as death itself, and half 
reposing upon some straw that was on the floor. Tne beautiful young creature 
held out both her hands as though their weak force would be sufficient to keep 
from her the confessor, and there was upon her face an expression of the mo3t 
terrible dread. 

The priest looked at her in silence for some moments and then in a thick, 
husky voice, he said— 

“ Girl! why do you regard me with such looks V* 

“ Oh ! have mercy !” 

“ Mercy ! What have I done that you should doubt my mercy? Why am 
I here ? Of course I come to save you.” 

“ To save me ?" 

‘‘ Most assuredly. Do you think that I could, by any possibility, permit the 
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“ Tell me exactly what you wish.’* 

“ Only liberty. All I wish is that you would let me leave the convent. Give 
me leave to feel that I am free, and I will then find some one to befriend me. 
Place me in any street in London that you like, and leave me to my own fortunes.*' 
“ Indeed ! Perhaps you would change your religion V* 

(t Religion ? Is it for you to talk of religion V* 

“ Certainly. 1 am a priest—but, at the same time, I am a man. Do you 
think that because I am a priest I have neither eyes nor other senses ? Do you 
think that because I am a priest I do not see that you are beautiful, Alicia?” 

“ Then—then—” again she moaned—“ oh, is this keeping your promise to set 
me free ? No—no, it is the old talk.” 

“ Silence ! girl. I will set you free unknown to the abbess—likewise to all in 
the convent. I came here for that very purpose. You shall find that there is 
one, at least, who will not let you pine in such a place as this.” 

Alicia only looked at him .now, but she made no reply to him. She had too 
good reason to doubt the sincerity of his statements. 

“Listen/’ he continued. “I intend, by the power that a full and complete 
knowledge of this place, and the possession of a key which will ©pea all its seve¬ 
ral doors, give me, to take you out of the convent before day dawns/ 

“Can this be possible ?” 
u Yes, upon conditions/' 

“ Conditions ?—Oh, what conditions 

“ You shall hear. They are not hard ones—on the contrary, they are such as 
ought to present themselves to you in the most delightful and glowing colours/' 
“ I will listen,” said Alicia, sadly. 

“ For some time past,” said the confessor, “ I have been tired of my residence 
in England, and 1 have sent letters to Rome to get myself removed to some other 
country. They have been answered to the effect, that if I so liked, I might take 
up my residence at Lisbon. You, no doubt, are well aware that that city abounds 
in all that can delight the senses. The climate is beautiful—the wines are charm¬ 
ing—the women 1—Hem ! I don’t mean that; but I mean to say that a residence 
in Lisbon will be a very agreeable change/' 

“Go, then,” said Alicia ; “ and take my prayers with you, if you release me 
before your departure from this place.” 

“That 1 mean to do; for upon your release will depend my departure alto¬ 
gether/’ 

“ I do not understand you.” 

“Fair girl, I make you the offer of being the companion of my flight to Lisbon. 
When there, I will introduce you as my niece. Most priests have a niece ; and 
nobody is so ill-mannered as to make any further inquiries about such a person¬ 
age. Your life will glide away in tranquillity ana pleasure. What say you ? Is 
the condition a hard one ?” 

“ It is such a one that I cannot express my indignation at. I preler death to 
such degradation.” 

“Indeed?” 

u Oh, yes ; and I now only pray that Heaven will take me to itself, and save 
me further suffering.” 

“ Rash girl, you know not what you say. Beware!—oh, beware l* 
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" u Of what? I have nothing to beware of but the wild anger of the abbess, 
] who so transgresses the commands of that Heaven she affects to serve, as to per* 
secute where she should protect." 

“ It is not of the abbess that I bid you beware” 

u Of whom, then ?*’ 

u Of me. I am all-powerful! I tell you, girl, you are at my mercy.” 

u Your mercy? That is a quality you do not possess; so it cannot come into 
question.” 

“ Very good,” said Ihe priest. “ Then you consent, of course ?” 

tl Never!” 

u Pho ! pho! You see, girl, that I am not at all angry at this little coquetry 
on your part, for it only adds a zest to beauty, as sauce does to some delicate 
dish. I will just tell you, though, what would be your fate if I were not to save 
you from it.” 

“ I know it.” 

“ Oh, no, you don’t; Did you never hear of the well ?—the convent well, I 
mean ?'* 

Alicia shuddered. She had, indeed, heard of the well, for the old nuns had 
threatened her with death by being cast down it frequently upon finding that 
f she was not willing to consent to what the superior desired of her. 

“You need not answer me,” said the priest. “ I can see that you have 
heard of it.” 

“ If death is to be~my fate,” said Alicia, clasping her hands and looking 
upward, “ it is easier and better than the degradation to which you would con¬ 
sign me.” 

“ Stop a bit; you reckon too quickly. The abbess, before you were con¬ 
signed to the well, would amuse herself bv submitting to you such punishments 
that you would wish for any death to escape from them ; and, besides, I would 
ask you what is to hinder me from by force achieving that result which you will 
not from love accord to me ?” 

“Oh, Heaven send me suceour now!” 

“ Heaven ? Stuff! Do you fancy that the age of miracles, if there ever was 
one, is to be restored specially upon your account? Why, you must be mad, 
girl.” 

“ Still I have a hope that, as Heaven looks down into this dreary cell, and 
sees the danger that I am in, something will yet happen to aid me—yes, to 
deliver me.” 

“ Despair of any such circumstance; you are here wholly and entirely in 
my power. Your cries—your shrieks would not be heard here ; or if they did 
faintly reach the ears of some shrinking nun, she would but cross herself, and 
with a prayer to the Virgin compose herself to rest again.” 

“Is there no humanity in this place ?” 

u No ; but there is plenty of piety.” 

Alicia sobbed, and wrung her hands; 

“ Girl,” added the confessor, “ I begin to perceive that you are now awakening 
to the hopeless character of your position. Surely it is better to be friends than 
foes with me. Come, let me clasp your wondrous beauty in these arms. 1 
want you to rain soft kisses upon my lips—I want to hear you tell me 
that you love me; and you shall do so. Resistance is all in vain. You 
may shriek—howl—pray, or rave as you please, but still you are mine, and mine 
only. Ha! ha! You are weak, and I am strong.” 

“ Help !” shrieked Alicia. 

“ If you please, sir,” said Claude Duval, as he stepped into the cell and placed 
his hand on the shoulder of the confessor—“ if you please, sir, I beg to object 
to this little proceeding.” 

| Had a thunderbolt suddenly fallen to his feet, the confessor could not possibly 
’ have been more thoroughly confounded than he was at thi 3 most unlooked-for 
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interruption. It so staggered him, that after one cry of surprise and fear, he 
stood like a man turned to stone for a few moments. 

The hand of Claude Duval was still upon his shoulder, and with a cairn, keen 
look, he looked into the face of the audacious priest. 

Poor Alicia, who had really thought that her last hour had come, for to out¬ 
live disgrace was a thought she could not for one moment entertain, still re¬ 
mained upon her knees in the corner of the cell, and with her arms uplifted to 
Heaven, appeared to implore that divine mercy, which alone could save her. 

Alicia, no doubt, at this moment, could not conceive that the lawyer, and 
friend of the lady abbess, as she thought Ciaude Duval to be, could possibly 
come there as her champion. It rather appeared to her at that moment that 
his appearance was part of the plot against her peace. 

This state of quiet into which the confessor was thrown, was not likely to last 
very long. It was but the cc^lm which is too often a prelude to a storm. 


CHAPTER CCCLV. 


CLAUDS DUVAL VISITS HIS FRIENDS, AND ARRANGES A PLAN OP 

PROCEEDINGS. 


If anything, as a mental faculty and exercise, is paid more attention to than 
another with the Catholic priesthood, it certainly is that presence of mind which, 
however estimable a quality it may be ia some situations, may in others be 
denominated nothing but brazen impudence. 

The holy Father Garvey had not had that essential portion of his education 
neglected. He was a Jesuit 1 That, we opiae, is sufficient evidence of the 
fact. 

Rut the circumstances into which the holy man of God was now thrown, were 
quite perilous. If the affair had been one of an ordinary character, he might 
have preserved his equanimity ; but it will be borne in mind, that his passions 
were concerned in the matter at present on the tapis, so nature get the better 
of the force of education and culture, and with a howl of rage. Father Garvey 
awoke from the sort of trance that had come over him, and turned upon his 
assailant. 

“ Wretch ! Villain ! M he cried. “ What do you here? But why do I ask ?— 
why need I ask? This shall suffice.” 

As he spoke, he drew from some sheath that held it elevated, so that the han¬ 
dle was towards his hand, a dagger of about eight inches in length. It was, in 
truth, a most murderous and formidable looking weapon. 

Making a strange circular movement with it round his head to give force to 
the blow, he aimed it at the neck of Claude Duval, with the full intention of i 
despatching him. 

It was well for Claude that he was quick of eye and agile of limb, or he might 
there and then have fallen beneath the steel of the murderous priest. As it was, 
he, with an agility and precision that few men could have compassed, caught the 
descending arm of the confessor by the wrisc and gave it such a wrench, that, 
with a yell of pain, the would-be assassin dropped the dagger to the floor of the. 
cell. 

,f Be careful,* said Duval. *' Another such attempt will cost you your life. 
Do you understand me?” 

As he spoke, Claude took from his pocket with his disengaged hand a pistol, and 
quite heedless of the confusion he created among the teeth of the confessor, he 
dashed the barrel right into his mouth, and held it there. 

“ One touch,” added Claude with the same imperturbable calmness with which 
he had spoken all along—one touch to the trigger of this pistol, aad your brains 
are scattered on yonder wall. How do you like the prospect V* 
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ei M urcer!° 

“ Oh, no, it would not amount to murder. If ever in this world there could 
be a justifiable homicide, this might be called such.” 

“ IVlercy !” 

“ Hold, Sir Priest! How dare you, who knows no touch of such a god-like 
quality, ask for mercy ?” 

The confessor was silent ; but a fit of trembling now took possession of him, 
and he could hardly support himself upon his feet. From that moment Duval 
saw that even his vindictive spirit was for the time broken by abject fear, 
and he did not consider that there was anything further to apprehend from the 
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/ confessor. Taking the barrel of the pistol from his mouth, then, Duval pointed 
to the opposite corner of the cell to that where Alicia still knelt, and in a voice 
of command, he said to the trembling confessor— 

“ Go there.” 

*' Yes—yes. What do you mean ? Who are you ?** 
r “Obey me. Kneel! That will do. If you value your life, you will be still.” 

The confessor shrank to the corner of the cell pointed out by Duval, and knelt 
down. In such an attitude Claude felt that it was not very likely he could be 
suddenly dangerous; for unless he had fire-arms it would be quite impossible 
for him to make any aggressive movement unobserved. 

All this scene, which we have had to describe in its details at some length, 
happened^ with great rapidity. So much so, indeed, that Alicia had scarcely 
time to ask herself if it could be possible that the man who had been introduced 
to her by the abbess as the agent of the Beachem family could really be her 
friend or not. 

The panic of the confessor, and the whole of the scene that had taken place 
between him and the attorney, as she thought Claude Duval to be, was too real 
and natural to be a piece of acting, and she had looked upon the latter part of 
the affair with mute wonder. 

Having, though, disposed in some sort of the priest, Claude Duval at once 
turned to Alicia, and said to her— 

“Alicia, let me as soon as possible say sufficient to you to induce you to 
trust me. I am your friend—I am the friend of Mr. Field, who loves you, and 
my errand here is to protect and to save you-’ 3 

With a cry of joy, Alicia rose, and springing forward, she, with a childish 
confidence that was irresistibly enchanting, flung herself into the arms of Claude 
Duval. 

It was but for a moment, though, that the extatic feelings of the young girl at 
finding Heaven bad indeed raised her up a friend in such an emergency got the 
better of her prudence and her womanly reserve. She disengaged herself from 
the arms of Claude Duval, and burst into tears. 

Claude could very well guess the state of feeling that she had now fallen into, 
and with all the delicate courtesy of tone that he knew so well how to assume, 
he said— 

“Alicia, calm your fears. You may well imagine that I am one who can be- 
Well trused by your lover, ^or he would not have consented to allow me to come 
upon this errand alone. Do not weep, I pray you. This should be the begin¬ 
ning of joy, not of tears.” 

“Oh, yes—yes, it should !” she sobbed ; et but when the poor heart is full, it 
must find relief in tears. Save me—oh, save me from that dreadful man, and 
from this terrible place. Save me, and I will pray for you, and bless you while 
I live.” 

“ Hush ! All shall be well. But you must have a little patience, yet, Alicia, 
and it is necessary in the first place to get rid of this encumbrance .” 

As he spoke, Claude pointed to the confessor, who, thereupon, with a deep 
groan, fell flat upon his face, for he construed those words of Claude’s into 
nothing less than a sentence of death against him. 

“Spare him !—oh, spare even him !” said Alicia. 

Claude approached close to her, and whispered in her ear, so that the priest 
should not bear him, saying— 

“I would not soil my hands, nor afflict my soul by his murder for the world. 
If he remain non-resisting as he is row, he is safe enough from me at 
present; but it will be necessary and highly proper to' secure him somewhere 
where he can do no mischief either by detailing what has taken place here to 
others, or by taking active steps himself to thwart us in our future proceedings.” 

“Dear friend what do you purpose doing with him ?” 

Placing him in one of the cells and leaving him there for a time a piisoner. 

I have from his own lips heard that neither cries, nor shrieks, nor prayers, have 
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:any effect upon the inhabitants of the convent when coming from these dreary 
cells ; so upon liis own showing he will be safe enough. You have no objection 
to his being so located ?” 

“Oh, no—no. But tell me—is he quite well and happy—Mr. Field, I 
'mean?” 

It was with downcast looks that Alicia ventured to ask this question con¬ 
cerning her lover, and Claude Duval could easily imagine how many more she 
would gladly have given utterance to, but that maidenly reserve held her back 
from so doing. 

“Well, in bodily health, doubtless he is,” said Duval, “but happy he is not 
since you are from him.” 

“ Oh, no—no ; but—but—” 

“ What doubt i3 it that hangs upon your lips ?” 

“ He might himself have come to my rescue.” 

Claude smiled as he replied— 

“ And so he would, but I prevented him.” 

“ You prevented him ?” 

• “Yes, for his own sake as well as for yours, I would not let him come, and I 
will tell you the reason. Love, Alicia, js a feeling that in its intensity swallows 
up all others. It would have been out of the question for him who loves you as 
Field does to come here and play the part that 1 have played and that I still have 
to play, for your rescue. His feelings would have overcome him on the instant 
that he saw you, and you, too, if you had suddenly been introduced to a room in 
which you saw him as you saw me, could you have so far restrained your feelings 
as to seem to know him not ?” 

“No—oh, no.” 

* _ * 

“ So I could have sworn, Alicia. Do not, then, for one moment blame your 

lover for not himself coming here to manage your escape. I prevented him from 
so doing.” 

“1 owe you the more thanks. You have convinced me that you have pur¬ 
sued the best course. But what do you propose now ?” 

“ Stop ! The confessor.” 

Father Garvey upon hearing himself now spoken of, uttered a deep groan, and 
.piteously looked up. Alicia understood what Claude Duval meant, which was, 
that they should put him, the confessor, in some place of safety before they pro¬ 
ceeded further in their plan of escape, or even before they spoke further of the 
mode by which that desirable end was to be accomplished. 

" Come, holy and accomplished sir,” said Claude Duval, as with his foot he 
stirred up the attention of Father Garvey, “I will trouble you to rise and follow 
me forthwith.” 

“Have mercy upon me ! What good will it do to you to take my life? You 
have conquered me, I freely admit. Ob, be just and merciful to me, now! If it 
be your wish to leave the convent with this young lady, only say so, and i will 
smooth the way for you. I will take you past all the dangerous places, and see 
you safely in the open air. But do not—oh, do not slay me, I beg of vou !” 

1 “ Follow!” 

“Mercy ! mercy ! Oh, Alicia, bid him spare me ! To you I appeal ! You 
| are gentle and good. You do not wish to see blood shed, or to know that it is 
shed,” 

He tried to lake hold of her hand, but Alicia shrunk from him with horror. 

“Abstain from appealing to her,” said Claude Duval. “ Recollect the cha¬ 
racter of your answers to her, when only a short time ago sbe appealed to you, 
and you thought that no help was nigh. I wonder that with all your priestly 
cunning you are foolish enough not to draw such a parallel. Follow me at once !* 

“ Yes, yes—oh, yes! I will follow you ; but you will yet spare my life ? Help I 
help! mercy! Oh, murder! Help! mercy!” 

The confessor lost all self-control, and shrieked aloud. 

- . 'V-- „ 
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CHAPTER CCOLVI. 

FATHER GARVEY HAS A TASTE OF THE CONVENT CELLS, WHICH HE DOES NOT 

ADSIIRE. 

! 

• 

The sound of the cries of the confessor echoed through the open space outside 
the cell; and notwithstanding he had himself assured Alicia that no cries, how¬ 
ever loud, that might be uttered in that place would reach any ears in the con¬ 
vent, and that if they did, such sounds would be paid no attention to, Claude 
Duval was afraid that the racket and confusion he made while the fear of death 
was so strong upon him, would be fatal to the future plans of himself and Alicia. 

Under these circumstances, it became necessary to let the half-mad wretch 
know that his life was safe. 

Clutching hirii by the throat with a force that at once stopped his cries, by 
nearly stopping the whole of his breath—for Claude Duval felt quite certain that 
there was no other mode of quieting him—he spoke calmly and deliberately— 

I " I would not soil my hands nor my conscience by taking your life- That is 
safe: but vou will, for security, occupy one of the cells for a time. Do %*ou under¬ 
stand that.*" 

** I do,” said the priest, in half-choked accents; 

Claude then took his hand from his throat, and permitted the half-stranglecf 
wretch to breathe again, when, casting himself at the feet of Duval and Alicia, he 
cried out in abject accents— 

“Oh, what clemency—oh, what tokens of mercy is this! How can I pos¬ 
sibly thank you both sufficiently for my life—how can I say or do enough to 
thank you V* j 

H Silence—silence \ 9 

** Nay, but I will tell you all. You cannot escape the intricacies of the 
convent. All the routes that lead from it are too well guarded for you to escape. 
There are several men employed by the Jesuit Committe who keep guard, and 
there are some of the old nuns who know the use of fire-arms. It will be im¬ 
possible for you to leave the place except you encounter the whole convent. You 
will be crushed in the attempt if you had twenty lives unless you take me- 
with you.” 

“No” 

t( Yes—oh, yes ! With knives and with every kind of weapon that they can 
possibly use the nuns will oppose you. You will have to fight women—you will 
have to slay them. You cannot leave the convent without giving the alarm, for . 
. there are alarms in the shape of bells and of explosive substances, so placed 
that you must disturb them. Do you wish to fight your way through a mass of 
alarmed women—do you wish to kill them ? Oh, nol But you will save your¬ 
self all this if you take me with you,” 

" No.” 

j 14 Yes—oh, yes, let me advise you—let me implore you!” 

u Not another word. Follow me. Alicia, do you take the light ; I shall not 1 
feel at ease till 1 have this fellow under lock and key.” 

The confessor gathered enough from the tone in which Claude Duval spoke 
to feel that it was quite useless to urge him further, and so, despite his horror 
at being shut up in one of the cells, he hai to reconcile his mind to it as best he 
could, and he only shook his head now and then as he followed Claude Duval 
and uttered deep sighs. 

Duval took good care to let Alicia go first for fear the rascally priest should be 
seized by some sudden feeling of desperation and seek to take her life, thinking 
possibly that, after all, by so doing he could not be making his own situation 
worse than it was in reality. 

In this way, then, they left the cell, and Alicia held the light as high as she 
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could, so that Claude Duval might get a good look at the open space from which 
the cell6*opened. 

Ct There is one/' said Alicia. 

4t Yes,” replied Duval, as he pushed open the door of the cell, “this one will 
do. Now, holy and pious sir, walk in." 

“ In—there?” 

* ( Precisely ” 

“ But—but—you will not-” 

" Will not what?" 

“Lock and bolt and bar the door, surely, if I give you my sacred word of [ 
honour, and further fix that fast and strong by oaths, that I will not stray from 
this cell till you say I may do so. You can trust me" 

*• What l trust a priest ? Oh, dear, no. Walk in.” 

“ Not yet," said the confessor, and turning sharply, he fled across the open 
space with great speed. 

“ We are lost 1" cried Alicia. 

41 No,” said Claude. " Wait where you are.” 

On the moment Duval dashed after the priest; but the latter would probably 
enough, considering the intimate knowledge he had of the locality, have got 
off, but that he turned his head for a moment to see where was his pursuer. 
That movement decided his fate, for he ran against one of the columns that held 
up the roof, and recoiling with the shock, he fell to the ground. 

In another moment Claude Duval was upon him with a shock that nearly 
killed him. 

“ So, holy sir,” said Claude, “ you would escape, would you ?” 

“ Oh—oh! Oh, mercy !” 

u Rise, man, at once.” 

“I cannot.” 

u Try it. Oh, you cannot, or you will not. Well, we shall see if we cannot 
find some mode of helping you." 

Duval looked around him, but could see no means of annoying the holy father 
ready at hand; so he drew from his pocket a pistol, that had attached to its 
barrel aspring bayonet with so very fine a point that nothing could resist it. 

“ Try and get up now," said Claude Duval, as with the point of the bayonet 
he gave the confessor rather a sharp touch or two about the region of the 
ribs. 

The glibness with which the sharp point of the little bayonet slipped through 
his clothing, and some couple of inches of his flesh, had a most startling effect- 
upon the priest, and he sprang to his feet with a speed and dexterity worthy of a 
tumbler. 

“ What the devil io that?" lie said. 

“Oh, nothing particular," said Claude, as he gave him another touch with 
the bayonet that made him cut a most extraordinary caper. “Nothing 
particular ; but I am rejoiced to see you so much better.” 

Laying hold of him now firmly by the back of the neck, Claude Duval led him 
along till they came to the door of the cell, and then by the aid of a kick that 
was not to be resisted, he sent him right away to the farther extremity of it. 

To close the door, lock it, and put up the heavy iron bar across it, was the 
work of the next half minute, and Father Garvey was at all events for some¬ 
time out of the way of doing any further mischief. 

Alicia, during the short race that had taken place after the runaway confessor, 
had remained trembling by the cell door. She felt that if the priest made his 
escape, that there would not only oe no hope for her, but that, in all human 
probability, he who had ventured to that dismal place to rescue her would not 
escape from it with his life. It was, therefore, a great relief to her to see the 
confessor brought back so quickly, and in such good custody. 

When he was, however, fairly thrust into the cell and the door was fastened. 
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Alicia felt able to breathe freely; and looking with eyes swimming in tears in 
Claudel face, she said— 

“The grateful feelings of a life will not be sufficient even to repay you for what 
you have done for me.” 

“ Don’t think of that,” said Claude. “ What I wish now to see to is your es¬ 
cape; aod, in the first place, tell me if you have been long enough here, or if you 
have seen enough of the mysteries of this convent, to come to any opinion regard¬ 
ing the truth or falsehood of what, in his fright, the confessor said about the 
difficulty of leaving the convent ?” 

“ Alas 1 it is true.” 

“ You are sure of that ?” 

'‘Yes, 1 have every reason to be sure of it. The one person in all this estab¬ 
lishment who uttered many words of sympathy to me, told me the same thing ; 
and I fear she has suffered for it.” 

u Who is she ?” 

“A young girl, a novice, who feels that happiness is not to be obtained here ; 
and that the vices of the conventual system, even if it were properly administered, 
far exceed any good that can possibly accrue from it. Alas 1 I tremble to think 
what has become of her!” 

What do you suppose has become of her?” 

I{ She disappeared.” 

“ Disappeared ? Stop 1 That puts me in mind that I have an idea some one 
is in one of the cells close at hand to this one. It may be your young friend, for 
all we know.” 

“ Oh! if it should be, what a joy it will be to me to rescue her from death and 
despair l” 

• “ Come on, Alicia ; we will see to this at once. This way. And now while 
I am here, I will not leave one of these cells unsearched; and, if I can help ifc, 
there shall be no victim of Catholicism left in this terrible abode but those who 
are obstinately foolish enough to stay in spite of reason.” 
fe' At this moment the confessor kicked loudly upon the door of his cell; but 
-so thick was the door, and so heavily plated with iron on both sides, secured by 
nuts and screws, that the blows, although, no doubt, they were given with great 
force, only sounded hollow and muffled. 

“ He thinks I am gone,” said Claude. <e Ifc will be, perhaps, as well to un¬ 
deceive him on that head.” 

Duval, in order to let the priest know that he was still there, gave the door a 
great kick, aud then all was quiet within the cell. It was tolerably clear that 
the holy father had an opinion it was better not to provoke his captor too far. 

“ Now, Alicia,” said Claude Duval, “ let us commence an examination of the 
Cells j aud when that is concluded, we will consider what is best to be done in the 
way of escape.” 

The cells were easily got at; bQt in none of them did they fiad any prisoner, 
till they came to one from which there issued a scream, as of some person in great 
agony, as Claude took down the iron bar that held the door shut. 

“ Some one is here,” said Claude. 

4( Oh, yes, yes ! If it should be Margaret, how happy I shall be that she, too, 
will be rescued by you from this dreadful place.” 

“ Is Margaret the name of the young novice who spoke kindly to you V* 

“ Yes ; oh, yes.” 

Claude Duval flung the door of the cell wide open, and then a voice cried out 
in a tone of pain — 

“Oh, spare me l—spare me, I beseech you! Only let me go forth into the 
world, and I will say nothing of the terrors of this house. I swear that much to 
you by all that I hold sacred 1” 

“ Margaret—Margaret,” ciied Alicia, “ it is I! Oh! come forth and let me 
-embrace you, my dear friend, and weep that you have suffered for my sake !” 

Claude Duval took the light from the hands of Alicia, who then sprang into 
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the cell, and folded a young girl in her arms, who sobbed aloud from joy at find¬ 
ing that it was not the abbess or the confessor who had sought her cell. 

*' Oh, Alicia, Alicia,” she said, “ it was old Sister Bertha who listened fo what 
I said to you, and then informed the abbess, who ordered me to be imprisoned 
in the cells. But how is it that you are able to come to me V 3 

“I owe that dear privilege to this gentleman,” said Alicia, pointing to Claude 
Duval. “ He will save us both, and rescue us from this place.*’ 

“1 will try to do so,” said Claude. “ But time’s precious. Let me ask of you 
both again if you think that it would be possible for us to leave the convent now 
at once without observation ?” 

“.No—no,” they both said. 

“ By force, then, could it be done V 9 

“ Ah, no,” said Alicia. “ I think not. We could help you but little; and the 
vindictive rage of the elder nuns would make each a fury.” 

“ Well,” said Claude, “ listen to me, then, both of you. By exerting a little 
patience, I can bring a force into the convent which will put all resistance out of 
the question. Can you bear with this place for a few hours longer, while l go 
foi such aid ? I have no less than three friends upon whom l can fully rely. The 
abbess, as yet, thinks me in her power; and all I have to do is to make to her a 
sufficient excuse to leave the convent, and then come back again with my friends 
over the wall of the garden. I think I can induce the abbess to tell me how that 
can be done with safety. What is your reply to this ?” 

It was not without some reluctance that Margaret and Alicia agreed to thfe 
arrangement of Duval’s ; but it did not require much reflection to convince them 
both that he was quite right in it, and that it w r as far better to suffer a little- 
further the inconvenience of being in that dismal portion of the convent than to 
sacrifice possibly all chances of escape. 

Besides, as Claude Duval at least found it, it was hardly possible for them ta 
do otherwise than adopt his views. 

“ You have only both of you,” he said, “ to tell me that you prefer risking 
everything in an attempt now at once to leave the convent to any delay, and I 
will try it. I am well armed. I can provide each of you with fire-arms, and we 
might possibly succeed.” 

“No, no,” said Alicia, “we will wait.” 

“We will wait,” said Margaret, as she embraced Alicia, and hid her sweefc 
tearful face in her bosom. “ God bless you, dear friend, and prosper you. We 
will wait in patience.” 

Claude Duval felt deeply affected by the conduct of these two young girls in 
such cruel circumstances as they were placed. The manner in which they had 
such great confidence in him, a total straDger to them, would at any time, even 
if he had not had the precise resolution to do, have inspired him to do wonders 
in their defence. 

“Trust to me, implicitly,” he said. “ I will soon return to you both,you may 
depend ; and until 1 do, I recommend you to make the time you have to pass 
together as light as possible by such discourse as will engender hopes of happy 
days in store.” 

“ We will—we will.” 

“ Do so ; and now farewell for a time. The lady abbess, if I did not soon make 
my appearance would, I feel convinced, seek me even in this spot.” 

Tiiis was an idea that so much alarmed Alicia and her young friend, the novice, 
that they were both as anxious for Duval to go as they had been for him to stay* 
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CHAPTER CCCLVII. 

THE LADY ABBESS IS QUITE DELIGHTED WITH DUVAl’s CONDUCT. 

Go at once/ 7 said Alicia. “ We will not attempt even to thank you for what 
you have already done**, but the time may come when, with, minds more free from 
the shadow of present evils, we may be able to do so.” 

Claude, with an assuring smile to them, waived his hand ; and then, with the 
lamp in his hand, without which he felt that he could never have found his way 
to the chapel again, he took his route back to that portion of the conventual 
'*■ *edifice. 

It was sorely against his feelings and inclinations to leave those two young 
creatures in so gloomy a region ; but the more anxious he lelt for their release, 
the more he decided that it should depend wholly upon himself. 

The reasoning by which he brought himself to temporise with this adventure, 
end to act with a greater degree of caution and forethought towards danger than 
he had ev?r done in his life before, simply arose from the full consciousness he 
had that if he, unaided, were to attempt the escape of the two young girls, and 
if he was to be killed in that attempt, their fates would be sealed. 

Such a contingency might happen if he were to make the attempt alone; but 
i if there were several with him, the death of one would not be a death-blow to 
the whole party. 

This was the feeling with which he now made his way back to the convent 
chapel, and to the lady abbess, to give her a report of his proceedings as regarded 
the holy father confessor. 

That that amiable lady was waiting with no small amount of impatience for 
news cf the death of the confessor, he did not for a moment doubt. 

At any other time, alone as he now was, and without the dread of any inter¬ 
ference with his life and liberty, Claude Duval would have been glad to have 
taken the opportunity of examining more minutely the underground place in 
which he was ; but he felt that the very existence of the two young creatures 
who had placed implicit reliance upon his honour, and his exertions, were at 
stake, and therefore he would not, although sorely tempted so to do, tarry by 
the way. ' \ * * 

“ I yet have,’* thought he, “ another, and a^still better opportunity of dis¬ 
covering sertne of the mysteries of this monastery, and if I do I will take good 
care to avalTmyself of it most thoroughly.* 

As he passed the mysterious looking well in the court-yard adjoining the cell, 
he cast down it a shuddering glance, and he thought how convenient it nlust be 
to such an establishment to have such a place in which to get rid of the remains 
of those who become obnoxious, either* by their obstancy in clinging to their 
earthly possessions, or by their virtue to the authorities of the convent. 

With such thoughts as these busy at his brain, Claude Duval made his way 
rapidly towards the flight of steps that led up to the chapel of the establish¬ 
ment. - 

Nothing happened to disturb the even tenor of his way, as he went, and he 
reached the little door that opened into the chapel, close to one of the confes¬ 
sionals without hearing a sound. 

To open the door was the work of a moment, and then he wa3 about to step 
into the chapel, when a hand was laid upon his arm, and a voice cried to 
him— 

“ Hush ! Not a word.” 

It was the voice of the Lady Abbes. 

Before Claude Duval could reply, a loud shriek burst upon the still air, and 
then as the Lady Abbess pulled him into the chapel, and without any ceremony 
dashed him headlong into the confessional, he saw a flash of light, and heard > 
the confused tread of feet. I 
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CLAUDE, DISGUISED AS A LAWYER 


> INTRODUCED TO TIIE LADY AIiDESS. 


It was a moment or two before Duval could make up his mind as to how much 
or how liitle, he was fully interested in what was going on ; but in the course of 
a short time he found cut pretty well what was proceeding, although the 
cause of it was to him a mystery. 

1 here was a piece ot gauze over one of the panels of the confessional, through 
which no one could see from without, because to do so was to look for light into 
the absolute darkness of the confessional; but nothing was easier than for 
Claude Duval to see through it, from the obscurity of the place in which he was 
into the chapel; it was q lite light now lrom the flare of some half dozen 
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The scene that presented itself to him was now a most wild and singular one. 
Advancing from the further end of the chapel, through a doorway which con¬ 
nected with a passage that lead to the cells of the nuns, came about twenty of the 
elder sisterhood, dragging with them a young novice, whose age could not have been J 
above nineteen. Among all that dragged her along, Claude Duval could see none 
of the younger sisterhood of the convent. 

The Lady Abbess stood upon the steps of the altar, and kept calling out in 
perfectly demoniac accents,— 

“ To the cells with her ! To the cells with her ! She is possessed by a fiend! ; 
Drag her along ! To the cells ! She shall never see the light of day again P 
The young girl shrieked aloud, and then some of the old nuns about her dealt 
her several blows upon the face with their fists, and others tore her cheeks with 
their nails. 

They seemed delighted, did those old hags, who no doubt had been compelled 
from their vices to retire from a world that would no longer tolerate them, 
to have it in their power to inflict injury upon that young and helpless creature. 

Without being so fair and engaging in her beauty as Alicia, this young girl was 
still of very prepossessing appearances, and delicate form. It was quite out of the 
question for her to do any good by attempting to defend herself against the host 
of foes that surrounded her. 

And yet with the feeling of desperation which, no doubt, the knowledge of 
the fate to which she was about to be to consigned engendered in her mind, she 
struggled to the extent of her ability against the old nuns, and several of them 
were hurt in the great squabble. 

“ Drag her along !” screamed the abbess. “Ok, fools that you are! will 
one girl, a mere child, get the better of you all r” 

Upon this the old hags surrounded her like furies, and in a few moments there 
was hardly a rag of clothing left upon the novice. 
i: Mercy !—Oh, mercy !” she cried. 

“That will do,” said the abbess. “ Place her in one of the cells, and we will 
see how she looks and thinks at this time to morrow night. We will give her 
twenty-fours for reflection. Ha! hal*' 

“Help!—Oh, help!” screamed the girl, 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the Lady Abbess. “You would hardly believe it, my 
dear sisters, but this child came to me and demanded to be let out of the convent, 
and to go to her friends; because she said she had been hidden in the chapel, 
and had seen me in here with a man, and had heard me say strange things to 
him. 5 ’ 

“ Oh, mother !” cried all the old nuns, 

“ She is mad !” said one. “ Mad l 55 

“ Yes, dear sister Margaret, she is mad/’ said the Lady Abbess $ “ but if she 
got out into the world, the are people—enemies, I mean, of our holy faith—who 
would pretend to believe her, particularly wretches connected with newspapers, 
so drag her along.” 

“ Oh, Heaven !’ 5 cried the young girl; “ is there no hope? Is there, indeed, 
no hope for me in this world. 5 ’ 

“ None,’ 5 said the abbess. 

Oh, how gladly would Claude Duval, if he could have but for "one moment 
thought it prudent to do so with reference to the safety of others as well as that 
of the young girl herself, have rushed out of the confessional and told her that 
he would protect her ; but the idea of having, single handed, to fight the whole 
convent was too much of a good thing, and he kept quiet from the conviction 
that he would be able soon to rescue this young novice as well as Alicia and her 
young friend. j 

The abbess herself descended from the elevated station she had taken on the 
altar steps, and opened the door leading to the vaults. ' j| 

“ Away with her,” she cried, “ away with her !” •' 

The nuns dragged the girl along, but what with the ill-usuage she had received j 
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and the exhaustion consequent upon her struggle, she fainted, so they had to 
carry her through the doorway, which they did with as little care of whether 
they hurt or not as if she had been a bundle of hay* 

As the young creature was carried through ihe door-way the abbess struck 
her several blows with her clenched hand, and stamped with rage at the idea that 
she had been retorted to by one so young and so bold. 

Gradually the old nuns, with the girl in their charge, disappeared down the 
sfaircase, and then a’d was still, and the abbess after one hasty glance around her 
opened the dour of the confessional and said, in a low tone of voice— 

Mr. White—Mr. White r” 

“Yes/* said Claude, “I am here.” 

“ Come out then and leave the chapel, you know the way V\ 

“ Where to 

“ To my room.” 

“ Oh, yes, I think I do, my charming madam.” 

“ Stop.” 

“ At your pleasure. What would you say V* 

“ I cannot contiol my impatience to know if Father Garvey is at all likely to 
trouble us more ?” 

“ Not at all. You may take my word for it, madam, that you need be under 
no uneasiness at all regarding the p ous father.” 

“What? You then accomplished your purpose in the vaults?” 

“ I did.” 

“You are a man after my own heart—go at once to my room, 1 beg of you. 
The night is still young, and 1 will come to you soon. I do not want the old 
nuns to see you here. Oh, what a narrow escape I have had,” 

“As how ?” 

“That abominable novice, she actually saw you here,and heard all that passed, 
and if it bad not been for her own simplicity she might at some inopportune 
moment have escaped, and so brought, by her tales, ruin upon us all.” 

“ What a pity!” 

“A pity 1 It would have beendes'ruction worse than death itself to me. But 
fortune has favoured us, Mr. White, and all is well. You shall tell me all that 
passed.” 

“ Nay, you know that best.” 

“ You misunderstand me. I allude to Garvey’s visit to the cells. Oh, the villain! 
How well I knew that he would make such a visit. But go to my room now at 
once and wait for me theie. You will find the way; 1 must stay here till the 
sisters come up from the vaults again. Go at once, for I hear them.” 

Duval felt that it was anything but politic to remain longer in the chapel, for 
of all things that he had now to dread, so far as the safety of the persons in 
the vaults was concerned, was that the abbess should have any suspicions con¬ 
cerning his intentions. 

“ 1 go,” he said, “ and await you with impatience.” 

“ You will not have to wait long.” 

Claude Duval glided past the altar, and, without much difficulty, he found the 
door in the wall which led by the secret and circuitous passage to the lady 
abbess’s room. 

Tiie determination of Claude Duval was now made to leave the convent as 
quickly as possible, and seek his friends, informing them of the state of affairs 
there, and getting them to make such arrangements with him as shou'd enable 
him and them to make a vigorous systematic attempt to rescue the unlbr.unates 
who were in the vaults. 

That there were three now to rescue from that horrible state of imprisonment 1 
Claude Duval knew, and that there might be yet more to be found was a liKtdy 
enough proposition, reasoning upon the lacts that he already knew. 

Y\ ith such thoughts he hurried to the abbess’s room. 
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CHAPTER CCCLVIf. 


CLAUDE DUVAL LEAVES THE CONTENT AND 

FRIENDS. 


REPORTS PROGRESS TO HIS 


It was not very likely that in the state of mind lie was now in Claude Duval 
would pay much attention to the little disagreeables of the narrow passage in 
which lie found himself after leaving the chapel Oy the secret door at the back of 
the altar ; but he found himself in the course of a few moments amid such a 
cloud of dust, and so completely enveloped in spiders’ webs, that he paused in 
surprise. 

*■ Surely,” he thought, the'lady abbess comes much too often along this 
passage for it to be in this condition.” 

Tne further he advanced the more untrodden and strange did the place appear, 
until at length he found his course arrested by a door, such as he was quite 
certain he had not seen before. 

This at once led Claude Duval to the conclusion that he had taken some wrong 
turning, and had wandered away from the route that would lead him direct to 
the room of the abbess. 

Such a state of things under existing circumstances was not exactly what he 
could have wished, although as regarded the grand notion of making what dis¬ 
coveries he could in the convent it might lie a'.l very well. 

“1 must ietrace my steps/' said Duval, for this will never do. If anything 
more than another will arouse the suspicions of the abbess, it will be not finding 
me in her room when she herself repairs to it.” 

It was not difficult at all to get into the right track again. Claude Duval 
found that he had, without thinking of it, taken a turn to the left instead of 
going straight on, and so found his way into that unused portion of the secret 
passage that terminated at the door which had aroused him to a sense of his 
error, and barred his further progress. 

The other portion of the passage was clear enough from any of the en¬ 
cumbrances in the shape of dust and spiders’ webs with which the unused 
portion was so filled up, and in the course of a few moments more Claude 
Duval was in the abbess’s room. 

It is frequently from some trilling mistake, though, that we elaborate a new 
idea, and so now was it in this instance with Claude Duval. He thought it highly 
probable that the door he had come to, and which had stopped his course in 
the direction he had inadvertently taken, might possibly, if it weie opened, dis¬ 
close some other cf the secrets of the convent. 

“ I will not forget that there is such a door,” he said, “ and I can reserve the 
knoxvlcdge of it for future consideration.” 

Being now affine in the abbess’s room, Claude Duval had an opportunity of 
looking about him, which, had she been there, he could hardly have availed him¬ 
self of with such facility. 

He was quite surprised when he came to look elosely at the furniture and 
fittings of the apartment to see the amount of wealth and luxury that it really 
contained within its not very birge dimensions. 

The chairs were inlaid with plates of gold, silver, and pearl, and the hangings 
were all of the most rich and costly description. Upon a beaufet in one corner 
there were cups and tankards ofgjld and silver, and upon every table and shelf 
in the room there was quite a crowd of little objects of art and taste, all of the 
most cost’y character. 

“ These are the spoils of monasteries/’ said Claude Duval to himself. “ L 
wonder whether it would be safe now to lay hands on a few of these reli cs of 
the oast ?” 

There was one square box of solid gold that struck the eye of C aude Duval. 
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In the centre of the lid of it there shone a ruby of great size and beauty, and an 
inscription upon the side of the box was as follows— 

“ Here Enshrined is a Nail op the Toe of the Holy St. Anthony.** 

49 Confound his toe,” said Claude Duval, “ I should like the box very much. 
Ah I I hear a footstep.” 

The panel in the wall opened, and with a flushed countenance the abbess 
made her appearance in the room, 

" Oh, you are here V' she said. 1 . 

“ Certainly/' replied Claude. " The way was short and easy. You expected 
me here, did you not ?” 

“ To be sure I did. I am fatigued.” 

“ Pray be seated/' said Claude Dnval, as he very politely handed her a 
chair. 

“ Thank you. My malediction light upon that wretch f*. 

“ What wietch, may 1 ask ?” 

“Oh, you saw her. The novice I allude to, who is now safe in the vaults. 
Ha ! ha ! She will not be very likely to see daylight again.” 

“ Serve her right, too/' 

“ You really think so, Mr. White ?” 

“Of course 1 do. The girl is a fool.” 

“ Ah, she is—she is. VYhy, Mr. White, I do, indeed, begin to think that you 
are a person after my own heart.” 

“ 1 am sorry for that.” 

“ Sorry—sorry V* 

“ Yes, that you only begin to thlhk so. I really had hopes that you had 
settled that in your mind to your complete satisfaction a long time ago.” 

“ Well—well, perhaps I have ; but what made you call the novice a fool ?” 

“Just because I think everybody is a fool who sees the way to any enjoy¬ 
ment, and don't at once take advantage of it. She saw that if she had chosen 
she might have led a placid enough life heie • but with her stupid prejudice, 
which, forsooth, she will call virtue, she would not do so ; and behold what is 
the result.” 

“ True—true,” cried the abbess, clapping her hands together. u You are a 
dear man, Mr. White/' 

Claude Duval bowed in reply to the compliment. Of course he had said what 
he had for the express purpose of making the abbess thoroughly and entirely 
trust him, so that he might with a greater certainly succeed in defeating her 
in her abominable cruelties and deceptions. 

“ Go to that beaufet," she said. "You will see a long-necked bottle there 
with some yellow wax round the cork.” 

“ With all the pleasure in the world.” 

“ It is some of the finest wine in the world even now. You will find glasses 
there. I feel that I want something to refresh me." 

“No doubt of it,” said Duval, as he coolly knocked the top of the neck of 
the bottle off against the edge of the tabic, and then poured out a glass of rich 
sparkling Burgundy for the lady abbess, and a glass for himself—" I have no 
doubt you are fatigued.” 

“ I am, indeed.” 

She drank the wine at a draught; and as Claude Duval felt quite sure that 
no trick in the way of drugging was played with that bottle, at all events, he 
followed her example. 

The wine was truly delicious. 

“ This wine,” he said, " merits all the en.comium 3 you can possibly pass upon 
it, madam.” 

“ No doubt of that. I expect that it is exceedingly fine. But now tell me 
how you sped with Father Garvey. Keep nothing from me. I would like to 
hear all that passed.” 
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“I can have no motive in concealing an\thing from you. You shall hear 
all, and I think you will then admit that no one can possibly have mure dis¬ 
position than 1 have to do you all the service you can require of me.” 

“ Go on — go on.” , i 

“ You gave me a poniard, and you told me to follow him. I did so follow him, 
and as I went I had twenty opportunities if I had chosen to embrace them of 
compassing the rascaPs destruction.” 

“ Why did you r,ot—oh, why did you not?' 5 

“ I thought it more consistent with your wishes and your intentions that I 
should follow him and see what he was about. I knew that at any time I could 
at once spring upon him and do the deed.” 

“ Ah, true ; that was quite light. I had forgotten. My head is rather in a 
whirl to-night. Go on.” 

“ 1 followed him, then, to the gloomy passage at the foot of the secret stairs, 
and then he traversed a rather large open space.” 

“ Yes—yes; I know it well,” 

The abbess shuddered as she spoke, and Claude Duval continued — 

“He reached the cells or dungeons, call t! cm uhat you will, and opening 
one of them he began a threatening discourse with Alicia.” 

“All, as I suspected. The villain !” 

“I listened for a little time, just sufficient to hear from him the most atrocious 
calumnies against you, and the vilest proposals to the young girl; aud then at the 
moment that he was threatening her with force I interfered.” 

“ You killed him!” cried the abbess, springing to her feet; “tell me that you 
killed him !” 

“ Why he would not be quiet, and, under such circumstances, I can safety say 
that he lies in one of the cells now, and will trouble you no more.* 

“'Tis well: 1 breathe freely now.” 

She resumed her scat again, and then, after a few moments’ silence, she said, 
suddenly— 

“ Did you speak to Alicia?” 

“I did.” 

“ All! and what did you say to her ?” 

“ Bearing in mind the object of my visit here, and the duty that I owe to the 
Beachem family, I thought it wms a good opportunity of asking her to sign the 
deed that will divide her fortune equally between the church and her dear 
relations.” 

“ Well, so it was. What said she r” 

“1 think from what she said,-and from the fright she experienced by the 
threats of Bather Garvey, that we shall succeed with her ; and the sooner we place 
the documents before her the better,* 

“ This very hour ! Do it now 1” 

“There is only one little objection.” 

“Objection! What objection—what possible objection can there be?” 

“Just this, that 1 have not the deed with me. Do not look surprised. It is 
not far off; 1 left it, I find, in my travelling vallise at the inn at Ealing where I 
put up before coming on here to the convent. My own feeling is that the best 
thing I can possibly do is to go now at once and get that important document 
and lay it before Alicia to sign, while fright at Father Gaivey and gratitude to me 
occupy her mind.” 

“ This is very provoking,” said the abbess. 

“ It is so.” 

She played with her fingers up on the table, and looked at Claude Duval for a )'! 
few moments in silence, and then she said— 

“Well, w T ell, it cannot be helped, now; go you must for this deed. The 
Beachems are too good friends to us for us to neglect their interests. I think 
with you that the sooner the girl is made, by fair means or by foul, to sign the 
deed, the better.” 
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“ Decidedly so.” 

“ And then, Mr. White, I do hope that vou and I will understand each other, 
and that your visits here will be as frequent as your wishes may dictate.” 

“1 should stay here altogether, then,” said Claude, “ if that were to be the 
case.” 

“ Ah, flatterer!” 

“No, indeed, I do not flatter. But I may truly say that the man who can really 
tell himself that he has awakened an interest in the breast of such a person as 
yourself, with such a world of attractions, may well feel flattered.’ 1 

“ Are you sincere ?” v 

“ Oh, on my honour!” 

“Well, then, go and get the deed, and then—oh! come back to me as soon as 
you can, for the time will feel very long till I see you again. Now that 1 have 
got rid of that- detestable Father Garvey, you do not know how truly 1 feel for 
you.” 

“ Yes,” thought Claude, “ you have, a3 you think, got him murdered, and you 
are willing that I should step into his situation, I quite understand vou, my 
lady.” 

■I" ' *VW"' 8 I 


CHAPTER CCCLVIII. 

♦THE LADY ABBESS IS COMPLETELY DECEIVED BY CLAUDE DUVAL. 

Under no other circumstances than those now present would the lady abbess 
of the convent have been taken in by Claude Duval; but it is no uncommon 
phenomenon in human nature for the passions completely to blind the judgment 
for a time. 

The fact is, she was, we were going to say, in love with Claude Duval, only 
that we feel it would be a desecration of the word, love, to apply it to the coarse 
and despicable vices of the abbe?s. 

No doubt, however, can exist but that it was the existence of the strong feel¬ 
ing of partiality for Claude Duval that had the effect of making her the easy 
victim of the deceit that was being practised by him. 

Although she had given him leave to go to Ealing and get the deed, yet she 
did not seem to like him to go out of her sight; and, with quite a die-away sort 
of look, she said— 

“ You will soon be back ?—you will really soon be back, now ?” 

“ Certainly I will. Of course.” 

“ Ah, you are a dear man 1” 

“ Thank you. I will go at once j because, you see, the sooner I do so the 
sooner I shall be back.” 

“ Yes, of course—of course. I assure you that all the advantages that the late 
Father Garvey possessed you shall possess.” 

“That is very delightful to think of/ said Duval, 

“Ah, yes, vou would say so if yoi\ knew all.” 

“ All ? Do I not know all ?” 

“ I don’t think you do. Father Garvey was not a priest.” 

“Indeed?” 

“ No. But he was a friend of mine, and you may be that friend, too, if you 
like.” 

“If I like? Ah, canyoudoubt.it?” 

“ Very well; then, you will understand that when all this affair of the 
Beachems with the girl, Alicia, is. settled, and you come here regularly three or 
four times a week, which I hope you will, I shall introduce you as the confessor 
of the novices and the young boarders.” 

“Oh!” 
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“ You understand me, don’t you ?° 

“ Hang me if I do,” said Claude Duval. 

“ Oh, how dull you are ! As their confessor, you know, you will have so many 
nice little opportunities of gathering accounts from your situation; and in the 
way in which you cau impose penances, and so on, you can, if you are so 
minded, rather enjoy the situation and the power you will 'possess—eh ? Do 
you understand me now?” 

“Well, i think I do/' 

“ You think you do? Bali! you know you do. Well—well, we will talk of 
all that another time ; but if you like, you can have good sport in a convent. 
Father Garvey had.” 

“Lucky dog !” 

Poh!—poh! Now go and get the document which you ought to have had 
with you, and be back again as quickly as you can. Stop ! I have a thought.” 
“What is it?” 

“ Why. I will put you in the way of reaching this room without the necessity 
of ringing at the cuter gate of it, leaving word with the portress, and any one that 
you may meet, that you are here.” 

“That will be a great advantage,” said Claude; “and I assure you, that such 
a mode of reaching the convent will have the effect of increasing the number of 
ray visits threefold.” 

“ Will it, indeed ? Then 1 am glad I thought of it. Follow me, now, and l 
will show you the way. It is a route that has not been used for some time now ; 
for although Father Garvey knew it, he took a superstitious fear of it, and of 
late—I mean for the last year or so—he always came by the regular porter’s 
gate. You, I don’t think, are the sort of man to be afraid of a ghost, are you?” 

“ Certainly not." 

“Follow me, then. This way.” 

The abbess led the way, carrying a lamp in her hand, into the same passage 
that led to the chapel ; but instead of going there, she turned* off into the very 
same portion of the passage into which Claude Duval so recently had turned by 
mistake. 

Upon reaching the iron door which had stopped his further progress, she 
said— 


“Your key which I gave you will open this door. Have you it about 
you?” 

“ Certainly. I would not pare with it or) any account.” 

“ Try it, then.” 

The lock of the iron door from disuse was rather rusty and difficult to turn ; 
but in a few minutes Claude Duval succeeded in opening it, and the door 
creaked upon its hinges as he opened it. All seemed involved in impenetrable 
darkness beyond it. 

u There is a staircase,” said the lady abbess. “ Follow me, and mind how 
you go.” 

She preceded Claude Duval, and he counted that they descended no less a 
number than thirty stairs, and then they came to another door very similar to 
the one which was at the head of the steps. 

Claude Duval opened this door likewise with his master-key, and then a 
sudden rush of cold air blew out the lamp. 

The darkness was most excessive at that moment; but the abbess said in a 
low tone of voice— 


“ Wait a little. This darkness is the £<loom of contrast. When we get a 
litile round to it you will see pretty well enough about you. I ought to have 
left the lamp in the passage.” 

“ Where arc we said Claude. 

“ In the convent gaiden now. You will have to go along one of the gloomiest 
walks of it, and it will lead you to a portion of the wall, over which you will be 
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SISTER MARTHA RECEIVES HER INSTRUCTIONS FROM THE LADY ABBESS. 

able to get with ease, and it will conduct you to a lane. By turning to your 
rteht there you will reach ihe high road again with ease. 

”• This, then, will be my route ? ’ said Claude. . , . . 

“ Yes ; but let me impress upon you the necessity ot not stiaying i 

upon any account, for it you do, you will be des royed . 

“Destroyed! How? ,,c . ,, , n 

“There are pitfalls, and there are traps and spring guns ; so that certain 

death would be the result of any one unacquainted with the route attempting to 

get to the convent in this way/ 1 

“ I will be careful. 5 * 
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‘‘And they do say,” added the abbess, with a shudder, and with a slight 
change of tone-—“they do say—but that is all a delusion—that at times an 
apparition has been seen in this gloomy portion of the premises.” 

“You may depend,” said Claude, “ that it was the guilty and the cowardly 
fancy of Father Garvey that occasioned such an appearance.” 

“It may be so.” 

“ At all events, I am not afraid of it; for I swear to you that if a legion of 
ghosts were to take up their stations here, nothing of the sort should prevent me 
from returning to the convent as quickly as I could with what I go now 
to seek.” 

** Hush! speak lower. I wonder how I shall find my way back in the dark ? 
It is very provoking to have let the light go out.” 

“I can relieve you from that difficulty,” said Claude Duval. “I have the 
means of relighting it about me.” 

<c Ah, have you so?” 

“ Yes > some phosphorus matches, which I luckily have, will put that difficulty 
at rest. Where is the lamp ?” 

Here—here.” 

Claude Duval lit the lamp for the abbess, who took care to place it on one of 
the stairs out of the draught of the open door. 

“ I thank you for this accommodation,” said the abbess. c * I own that I have 
no liking to traverse any of the gloomy passages of the convent in the dark. You 
are better provided than I expected.” 

* It is a great satisfaction to me,” said Duval, “ that I am able to be useful 
* to so very charming a person.” 

f< Go to—you don't mean what you say. Pm sure!” 

** Indeed, but I do. Let me, however, go as soon as possible for the deed 

that I want, if it be only for the one reason that I shall the sooner be back 

again. 1 

u Go, then—go.” 

4i Will you not show me the way ?” 

The abbess hesitated a moment, probably from the distaste she had to come 
back again alone through the dismal garden walk in the dark, but it was only 
for a moment, and then she said in a firm voice— 

“Yes, 1 will see you safe to the garden-wall. Come on with me. This is the 
way we must take. Do not deviate to the right or to the left more than you can 
possibly help, for there is danger in so doing.” 

Claude Duval did not implicitly believe all that the abbess said about the pit- 
* a stee ^"^ ra P s » an d the spring-guns in the convent garden. As re¬ 

garded the guns, they would require the charge to be too often removed in con¬ 
sequence of the damp that would get to the powder to make it at all probable that 
they were used in such a place, so he looked upon the whole as a fable, though 
be did not say so to the abbess. 

The soft rain that had so recently fallen had made the vegetation in the convent 
garden smell exceedingly fresh and pleasant, but the path upon which they were 
was so completely covered in, that it would have taken a rain of many hours 1 
duration before it could have found its way to it. 

On one side of this path there was a row of cypress-trees, planted very closely 
to each other, and of great height. On the other side there were elms, together 
with some very fine specimens of the mountain ash, and the branches of both 
species of trees had been artificially bent over towards the cypresses, so as to 
form quite a canopy overhead. 

It was beneath this all but impenetrable shade, then, that Claude Duval slowly 
W * c ^ ec ^ unscrupulous abbess of the convent. 

ihe abbess had been right in saying that the intensity of the darkness was 
owing to the sudden contrast from the extinguishing of the light, for every 
moment enabled them to see better about them, and by the time they reached the 
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convent-wall there was no longer any difficulty .in distinguishing large objects, at 
all events, one from the other. 

“This is the spot/* said the abbess. u You will find that there are branches 
removed in some places and protruding in others on this side of the wall, which 
will enable you to reach the top, and when you get there, you will creep along 
till you come to the trunk of a chestnut-tree. Do you attend ?” 

“ Yes. The trunk of a chestnut-tree.* 5 

“Exactly. When you get to that spot you will find that there is the same 
mode of descending the wall to the lane. 55 

“ Which way do I take the route to the chestnut-tree ? Right or left?” 

“ To your left. I was rather confused, or I should have told you that. Now, 
go on as quickly as you can, and believe me I shall expect you with impatience.* 1 

“ Not more so than I shall look forward to my return.’ 5 

“ How long do you really think you shall be now ?*' 

Claude Duval thought there would be no great difficulty in getting back with 
his friends in an hour from that time, but he did not by any means wish the 
lady abbess to be upon the look-out for him, so he said after a little considera¬ 
tion— 

“ l do not think it possible for me to be upon this spot again in less than two 
hours and a half from now.** 

“That is a long, long time.” 

“It is, but I cannot help it. May I hope that you will sit up till my 
return ?** 

“ I shall certainly do so. What is the time now ?” 

Even as the abbess spoke, the church clock at Ealing struck the hour of one. 
Claude Duval had thought it later, and he was agreeably surprised to find that 
it was not so. The fact is,we are accustomed to think of time with reference to 
incidents that take place in it, rather than to its actual progress; but the events 
which have taken us some time to detail as taking place in the convent, had in 
reality proceeded with great quickness. 

“ It is but one, you hear, 5 * said Claude Duval, as he approached the wall, 
and began its ascent; “ you may expect me before four at the latest.* 

" I will be here at this spot/’ said the abbess, “ at three, and I will wait for 
you from that hour; so you, knowing that, will be quicker if you can.” 

“ I will. Farewell for the present.” 

Claude Duval obeyed the directions of the abbess, and in a few moments he 
was quite safe in the lane that ran along the side wall of the garden of the 
convent. 


CHAPTER CCCLIX. 

DUVAL AND HIS FRIENDS MAKE THEIR WAY TO THE CELLS OF THE CONVENT. 

The fact which the abbess had taken care to announce, that from the hour of 
three she meant to be upon the spot where she and Duval had parted, waiting 
for him, had in one sense all the effect she intended it to have, namely, in inducing 
him to make greater speed. 

She did not think, though, that that speed would be for the purpose of getting 
back again a full hour before the time mentioned. 

After a glance around him, to be certain that he was going in the right direc¬ 
tion, Duval set off at a swinging kind of trot. He knew that, in the long run, 
he should get over the ground that lay Detween him and his friends much easier 
at some such pace as that than as if he had made u violent rush at once, and so 
lost breath and strength in the effort. 
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Nothing occurred to interrupt Claude Duval in the least, and he reached the 
outskirts of the cluster of trees where he had left his little party in perfect safety. 
Just as he did so, a voice called out— 

Who goes there ?** 

It was the voice of Jack, and Claude immediately replied to it— 

“ Hilloa, Jack, is that you?” 

“ Ah, it is Claude!” t said Jack. “A thousand times welcome back again, 
and in safety too.” 

“ Yes, Jack, all’s right. Where are the others ?” 

“ Close at hand.” 

*' That will do. Lead me to them. There is no time to lose, I can assure you 
now.” 

u This way, then,” said Jack. (t I was keeping watch here, that was all.** 

“ For anything special, Jack ?* 

“ Why, I hardly know what to say to that, Claude. The fact is, that servant 
of Mr. Field’s has been here, and had a quarrel with his master, who sent him 
off, and I don't like tke fellow.” 

<c Dennis, you mean ?” 

“ Yes. That is his name. He don’t seem at all to like what he suspects is 
going on.” 

“ Confound his impudence! Upon what ground does he presume to dislike it r’ 
That.I cannot tell you; but l meant, if he tried to interfere with us any 
further, to give him a hint that he would get into danger by so doing, if he did 
not mind what he was about.” 

” And so he will too. In good truth, I would not advise him to be too 
troublesome.” 

Young Mr. Field and Dick Turpin were close at hand, and Claude Duval was 
very soon with them. He rapidly related all that had passed at the convent, and 
then added— 

“ You see from this there is no time to lose.” 

“ You saw my Alicia ?” cried Mr. Field. “ Oh, tell me, did she look ill ? Was 
she dying ?” 

“ Dying ? Nonsense ! What put that into your head, Mr. Field ?” 

“ I thought—that is, I am afraid—that—that— 

“ Come, come, you must have no fears. I assure you that all will be well, if , 
you will come with us.” 

“ Take me where you will, so that it lead to Alicia, and I am with you, even 
if death were certain to be my doom afterwards.” 

“There will be no occasion, my good friend, for any such sacrifice, I assure 
you,” said Claude Duval. “ I have every reason to believe what I sincerely 
hope will come to pass, and that is, that you will soon see your Alicia quite 
free.” 

“ Oh. joyous thought!” 

“ Well, it is so. But now listen to me, all of you, and don’t say one word till 
I have finished my story.” 

They listened with silent attention to what Claude Duval said now, as 
though their very lives had depended upon every word that fell from his lips, 
and then, with the feeling strongly upon his mind that there was really not a 
minute of time to throw away, Claude Duval, with wonderful perspicuity and 
strictness, related the heads of all that had happened at the convent. 

At its conclusion young Mr. Field made a spring forward, and clasped Claude 
Duval in his arms, exclaiming— 

“ My friend, my brother! oh, how can I ever hope to repay a hundredth part 1 
of the deep obligations that I owe to you!” 

“ Don’t think of it,” said Claude ; “ it is not worth thinking of in that way.” 

** You are too good—too generous !” 

“ No at all, Believe me, that it is a great pleasure to me to rescue Alicia and 
he other victims of priestly and conventual tyranny and oppression from the 
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dreadful state in which they are in the convent; so now, without any more ado 
about it, let me beg of you all that you will follow rae.” 

“We will—we will.'' 

“ Hush!” said Jack. “Ah, I have you.” 

Jack made a dash among the trees, and there was a howl as of some one in 
great distress and trouble, and Jack called out — 

“ No, you rascal, you don't get away from me quite so easy, I assure you. 
Come on—come on, or must I provide you with a pistol bullet in your head"? 0 

“ Oh, good jontilmen,” said a voice, “ have mercy upon me, I’m as innocent 
as a babby that's never to be born.” 

“ Why, it's Dennis again,*' said Mr. Field. 

“ Confound him !” cried Turpin, “what the devil shall we do with that 
fellow ? He positively haunts us.” 

“ And for no good, I expect,*' said Claude Duval. 

“ Here he is,” said Jack, as he dragged Dennis forward, here is the rascal 
who, I suspect, has been playing the spy upon us all along. Now, Mr. Field, I 
have but one piece of advice to offer you regarding this man.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“To hang him out of hand at once, I feel quite certain if you don’t some¬ 
thing serious will happen all through his pig-headed stupidity and his treachery. 
Hang him, say I, and then he will be off your mind.” 

“ i don't know what to do with him, but I'm afraid hanging him would uot 
have the effect of taking him off my mind.” 

“ I'm afraid not,” said Claude. 

“Oh, master,” whined Dennis, “it's yourself that knows I'm the faithful 
Dennis, any way, and my ancestors were kings of old Ireland, bedad an’ sure 
thev were, and it's meself that would scorn the dirtv action.” 

“ I don't see that, Dennis, when you have not scorned to disobey my orders 
and lo turn spy.” 

“ Is it disobey ) r our orders that I did ?* 

“Surely so. Did not I tell you to go to the Lion Hotel at Charing Cross and 
there to wait for me r” 

“ The Lion was it, sir ?” 

“ You know well that it was, you rascal.” 

£ “Faith, sir, then wasn't I going to that same Lion when this pretty-looking 
gentlemen came at me like a tiger and stopped me?” 

“ But you were hiding and listening.” 

“ I 3 it listening you say, sir?” 

“To be sure I do, and you know you are guilty,” 

? u Is it guilty you say, sir ?” 

“This is insolence,” said Claude Duval, impatiently ; “I cannot and will not 
waste time upon this fellow. I have quite made up my mind that in the affair 
we have in hand he cannot be connected. The only thins we can do with him 
short of taking his life is to tie him up here until we come back.” 

“Oh, sir, and sure you wouldn't think of tying up the faithful Dennis ? Jt's 
myself that will go with the master, and fight like a.bravo !* 

“Fight the priest, do you mean, Dennis?” said Turpin. . ! 

“Is it the praste you say, sir?*' 

“Ido.” 

“ Glory be to the saints and the pras te! I shouldn’t like to fight the praste. 
It isn't the praste that can do anything wrong. If I said or did anything 
against the praste, bedad he'd may be put the curse upon me, and then what 
would I do ?’* 

“Just so,” said Claude Duval. “ Secure this fellow. Jack, as effectually as 
you can. I must be off. I am getting mad at the delay.” 

Dennis raised a howt as Jack tied him to a tree in such a manner, that escape, 
unless some one came to his aid, was out of the question, and then saluting him 
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with three or four hard slashes across the back with a riding whip. Jack 
said— 

“Now, Dennis, if you wish to preserve yourself in a whole skin you will be 
quiet, and wait here till we come back, for so sure as I am a living man, if you 
* make any disturbance I will hunt you out and shoot you.” 

“ On, on,” cried Claude Duval. “ Follow me, ,> 

They all darted from the wood now, and left Dennis to himself, who after 
making all the efforts he could to free himself, and finding that by so doing he 
only made the rope with which Jack had bound him sink deeper into his flesh, 
he set to blubbering like a great school boy. 

“ Oh, dear, if I could only get away ; but I can’t. It’s the blessed praste that 
they may do a mischief too. What if he did go to the young lady, and wish to be 
kind to her? He was the praste ! What if he does take just the drop too much 
of wine ? He is the praste • What if he does put them as won’t do just what 
he wants ’em into a cell, and keeps ’em on bread and water, and now and theu 
drops one or two of them into a well—isn’t he the praste ? The Lord be good to 
him ! Sure, judgment will come upon them if they meddle with the praste !” 

Such was Dennis’s idea of the power and the influence of the priesthood of 
his creed ; and we doubt not but that even now, when knowledge and civiliza¬ 
tion have made such rapid strides among all other classes of the community, the 
besotted ignorance and degraded subserviency of the lower order of Irish to their 
priests remains much the same as it did in the time of Gentleman Jack.] 

We do not mean to say but that th?re are good priests. We know that there 
are men in that capacity who are a credit to human nature, and the blessing of all 
around them ; but they are the exceptions unfortunately; and as in the case of 
absolute monarchy, which is the very best form of government under the sun 
provided you can get a good and exalted despot, so is it the most hazardous,- on 
account of the rarity of such characters. 

Eor good or for evil, the catholic priesthood wield an awful power. Pity it is 
that the evil seems so largely to predominate, that the lesson taught to human 
nature by it is, to trust no human being with any such authority lest it be cruelly 
abused. 

The reader will pardon us for this little digression, as the subject seemed in 
an imperative manner to call for it; and we now resume our narrative in its 
tegular course. 

Having so recently threaded the road from the convent wall to the little wood 
in which he had left his friends, Claude Duval was well qualified to take them 
back to the convent again by the most favourable route. 

His impatience to get back again had ail its effect upon those who were with 
him, and it was astonishing in how shore a space of time they got back to the 
lane, from one side of which rose the wall of the convent. 

They were rather better pleased with the soft rain that now fell, and with 
the dense clouds that obscured the sky, than as if the night had been one of 
clearness and of beauty, for the dingy aspect of everything had the effect of 
completely enshrouding them in obscurity. 

“ There is the wall,” said Claude Duval, u and I think we are close to the 
spot at which it will be quite safe to scale it. 5 ' 

Duval l.d the way, and wiih that strength and agility for which he was so 
remarkable, and which upon more than one occasion had surprised his foes, and 
had the effect of saving his life, he sprang up to the low-hanging branch of a 
tree, and catching it, he in another moment stood upon the convent wall. 

“Bravo!” said Turpin. 

tc Hushi hush! I can now help you all up. You come, Mr. Field, if you 
please.” 

Young Field did not want for strength or agility; but still, without the aid 
of Claude Duval, he might have found it rather a troublesome job to get to the 
top of that rather high wall. 

In the course of a few moments they had all reached the wall’s fop, which 
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was sufficiently wide to let any one stand upon it with ease. Claude found the 
part where the abbess had shown him that a descent might be made, and a 
minute more saw the party in the garden. 


CHAPTER CCCLX. 


CLAUDE AND HIS FRIENDS REACH THE CONVENT IN SAFETY. 

* 

“ So far all is right,” whispered Claude. t( Now, don’t move either of you 
hand or foot, till I reconnoitre the way a little.” 

Bearing in mind what Duval had told them the abbess had said of the means 
taken to prevent intruders from making their way through the garden, they did 
not think this excessive caution of Duval’s to be at all necessary, but rather 
regarded it as quite proper; so there they stood like statues, while he crept 
cautiously on. 

Of course, Claude’s object was to get into the same path that he had 
traversed with the abbess, for he did not wish to lose time in the garden, as the 
secret passage that led to the chapel was what he wanted to reach. 
u All is right,” he said. “ We are in the path. Come on.” 

“ D—n it, what’s this V* said Dick. 

“ Hush ! not so loud, Dick. What is the matter V s 
u Something is round my leg.” 
f * Be quiet, then.” 

Claude Duval lit a match, and stooped down, shielding it as well as 
he could from the rain, and then he saw that a piece of copper wire was twisted 
round Turpin’s foot; but it was easily removed. - 

16 You may depend,” said Turpin, *■ that this belongs to part of the abbess s 
man-traps, and, thank the fates, the apparatus must be out of order, or I might 
have suffered.” 

“ You kept the path, Dick ?’ 

** I can’t say I did. An infernal great frog or toad, as large as a dinner-plate, 
crossed my feet, and I naturally set my right foot on to the grass edging of this 
flower-bed, and that did it, 1 suppose.” 

“ No doubt of it. Come on, and be more cautious, I beg of you, Dick, and 
never mind the frogs or the toads. The rain has brought them out, no doubt, 
in the old garden.” 
cl So it seems” 

They now went on for some short distance, and Claude Duval was congratu¬ 
lating himself that all would be well, when a voice said suddenly— 

“ Hush—hush !* 

Claude stopped, and so did the party behind him. 

“ Is it you, Joseph 2” said the voice. 

“Yes,” said Claude. 

“ Dear me, what a cold you have got.” 

“ I rather have.” 

“ Well, Joseph, you can’t come into the buttery to-night, although it has 
some splendid pie and cold game in it. The fact is, that the abbess is up still, 
and seems as restless as the very devil, she does.” 

li Oh,” said Claude. , 

“So you must go, Joe ; but mind you come to-morrow night. Dont stop 
now, I beg of you, for l don’t know what the abbess is about. She seems half 
out of her wits to-night. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” said Claude. 

“ Well, you have got a cold!” said the voice. < t * , 

They heard a light footstep make its way rapidly in the direction of the con¬ 
vent, and when it was safe to speak, Claude said— 
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•* So, it seems that others of the holy sisterhood, besides the lady abbess, 
have their little indulgences.*' 

>« “ Of course/’ said Turpin, " nobody ever doubted that fact in connection 
with convents. We may thank the rain, and the wind, and the darkness of this 
night, Claude, for your being mistaken for Joe somebody/* 

“ Yes, combined with that sort of feeling of security which is the product of 
long impunity. -I have no doubt but that the lady who spoke to me never dreamt 
of the possibility of it being any one but her Joe/* 

How cold, and sloppy, and dreary, the convent garden now was. The rain 
dropped from leaf to leaf until it reached the lowest stratum of them,' and then 
with melancholy splashes sought the soddened ground. • >' 

Now and then, a bird, disturbed from its roost in some old tree by the' wet, 
would fly staggering and uncertain-like across their path, and occasionally a gentle 
wind would stir the old tree tops, and scatter particles of water in all directions. 

It was a night admirably adapted for the expedition Claude Duval and his 
party had come upon, on account of its many discomforts. 

The old convent clock struck something, but the wind at the altitude of the 
clock-tower appeared to be restive and shifty, so that the sounds were vague 
and confused, and some of them, no doubt, did not reach the ears of Duval and 
his friends at all; but by calculation of time he well knew that it could not be yet 
near the hour for the lady abbess to expect him. 

The uncertainty of the path they were pursuing—the report from Claude of 
what the abbess had said of unknown dangers being on all sides of them, and 
strange sighing sounds that the wind made now and then among the trees, all 
combined to infuse an odd feeling into the minds of the quiet little line of figures 
that crept so noiselessly along the garden path. 

They looked more like spectres than living people at that solemn hour and in 
that strange place. • , 

It was, probably, upon the constitutionally serious character of Jack that ths 
greatest effect was produced; but he did not let the feeling show itself in any 
way that could interrupt the progress of the expedition. 

The pathway in which they were became more and more gloomy, and Claude 
Duval felt confident that they had got to that part of it which he had noticed t 
when lie was with the abbess, and where the tall trees interlaced their branches 
overhead, and prevented the least vestige of the sky from being visible, and must, 
even at raid-day, have converted all below them into an impenetrable shade, 

“ Are you sure you are in the right track ?*’ whispered Jack. 

* “ Quite, Jack/* 

j “ That is well. And your key, Claude V* 

“ I have it here. We are now quite clo.se to the mysterious iittls door that 
opens into the secret passage of the convent. I will try to do Y/ithout a light if 
1 can ; but I rather think 1 shall have to ignite a match to enable me to find the 
key-hole.” 

“ It mav take some time to do so.” 

*' It may; and l don’t think that there will be any danger in it/* 

They now suddenly emerged from the dreary pathway in whrch they were, 
and came upon a small open space close to the building, which, amid the darkness 
of the night, in consequence of having its outline so completely blended with that 
darkness, looked of uncommon size, 
j “ This should be the place,” whispered Claude. 

j After feeling about the wall for some time, he feared that he might be a long 
time finding the door that he had to open with his master-key; so, as every mo¬ 
ment was now valuable, he determined upon risking the faint light of a phos¬ 
phorus match. 

It would be very unlikely that any one would be sufficiently upon the look-out 
to see it, so Claude at once ignited it; and then he saw the little low-arched 
door in the wall. 

“ This will do,” he said, as be placed his hand upon the key-hole, and threw 
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down the match. “ Now, my friends, silence as profound as death must be the 
order of the day, for in another moment we shall be within the convent/' 

The master-key that Duval had did its duty, and the little door in the wall 
slowly creaked open upon its seldom used hinges. 

" Come on/’ whispered Duval, <f I will leave the door close shut, but not locked, 
remember, and I will as we go on leave all the doors that I open in the same 
state, and ihen if anything should happen to me in the event of a tumult you 
will require no key to aid you in escaping in this direction.” 

“ Don’t think of that/* said Mr. Field. “ I for one will live or die with you, 
my friend.” 
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Neither Dick nor Jack said a word. It was not exactly the time of day for 
them to make any protestations to Claude Duval. They both felt that he knew 
them too well to need any. i 

They all passed into the little secret passage, and Duyal fjosed the door, but 
did not lock it. 

“ Now/* he said, “ before we go a step further I think it will be as w s eJJ that 
we determine upon what we are to do if attacked by a host pf these hags of 
women, who in this establishment lead a life of vice, and who think that they 
are called upon to obey the orders of the wretch who presides oyer them/ 5 

“ I have been thinking of that/' said Dick, “ and I for ope, if it can be at all 
avoided, don’t like shooting a woman, let her scratch ever so/' 

“Nordo 1/ said Jack. 

' “But/' added Dick, “ I recollect what was once done in a case where an attaclc 
of women took place." 

“ What was it, Dick ?” 

“ Pistols were loaded with powder, well rammed down with a good hard bit of 
wadding, and it was found that eyery one jye fired at went down at once, 
and gave herself up as shot.? 

“ Let us do it, then, with spine of our arms. It will be well, though, to beep 
about us some pistols properly loaded/* 

“ No doubt of that, for there js no knowing what may happen, apd ft is as well 
lo be on the safe side/* :: - ’' 

Dick Turpin and the others now loaded each a pistol wftfe rather an over¬ 
charge of powder, and rammed in yery hard a bit of leather instead of a bullet, 
so that it would hit any one a good rap, but not in reality do any fatal injury. 
They then considered themselves prepared fpr auy contingency that might 
occur. 

It was quite impossible that darkness could be more intense than it was now 
as they entered this gloomy passage leading £9 the convent chapel. Claude 
Duval now paused for a moment, and spojce Jp £ very low tone fo his friends. 

"Remember,” he said, “that in the pours# of our progress now we shall 
pass within half-a-dozen paces of the ab;h£$>d'$ room-door, and, therefore, that 
any sound coming to her ears will assuredly%#y<£ the effect of bringing her out 
to see what it is. I don't mean to say pypp then her appearance would 
have the effect of putting a stop to our plan of operations, but it might delay us* 

“ We should have to quiet her/' said Jack. 

“ Yes, Jack, ;we would do that, but we don't boow exactly what means she 
may have of giving an alarm to the rest of the .convent; and what I specially 
wish to avoid is, a conflict with the nuns.” 

“Just so,” said Dick; “it would be py Jdofeing and scratching, you may 
depend upon it.” 

“ Come on, then,” said Claude. “ I think you understand me now. All you 
have to do is to follow me in single file, and each of you to tread as lightly S3 he 
possibly can, so that his footfall may make no perceptible sound.” 

In this way, then, they went into the dreary passage, which led round by the 
route the abbess had shown to Duval to the chapel of the convent. Claude 
considered that it still, with all the delays that had taken place on account of 
Dennis and other matters, wanted an hour to the time when the abbess would 
be expecting him to make his appearance with the deed. 

What might not be done by four determined men in an hour ? And by such 
men, too, as those who were now within the convent walls. If the abbess had 
but had the least idea to whom she had opened the secrets of her establishment, 
she might well have trembled for its future stability. 

But it was passion that had blinded that woman, who, under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, would never have been deceived by the slight plot that had been 
brought to bear against her. 

It she had not taken the unnatural liking that she had to Claude Duval, she 
would never have so far stultified her reason as to think that all was right in the 
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vtky that it was going on; but when we find that she could go the length of 
asking Duval to take the life of Father Garvey, so that he should not be in the 
w6y of her new amour, we may judge how far gone the abbess was in the 
criminality of her passions. 


CHAPTER CCCLXI. 

I ( ( ’ » < 

'•« THE RESCUE OF ALICIA AND THE TWO NOVICES, AND THE FATE OF DENNIS. 

’I * ~ 


The necessity now for preserving the most cautious demeanour, if they would 
be successful in what they were meditating, was impressed strongly upon the 
minds of all those who were with Claude Duval upon this momentous 
occasion. 

He had told them that in the course they would pursue they would have to 
pass so near to the chamber in the actual occupation of the lady abbess, that 
■ the least noise might have the effect of calling her forth to challenge them. 

Claude went first, feeling his way as best he could, for he was afraid to have 
a light, lest some wandering ray of it should reach the abbess’s Observation ; 
and yet he fbund it exceedingly difficult to get on with anything like facility 
without one. 

Nevertheless he went on as best he could, aiid reached the foot of the flight 
of steps which he had before counted, upon the occasion of descending them in 
company with the abbess. 

It was then only that Claude turned, and whispered softly—* 

“ Be cautious. Here are stairs.’* 

“Descending?** asked Turpin. 

“ No—no—they ascend.** 

" All’s right, Claude. Go on.’* 

“Hush! hush!** 

The stairs were passed, a door was opened, and then Claude Duval felt certain 
that he was in the Winding passage, which, in a very short time, would lead him 
I close to the door of the abbess’s room. 

“Caution ! caution !—much caution, now!’* he whispered. 

They all understood him and made the best possible reply they could to him 
by obeying the injunction in silence, and then on they went, till Duval suddenly 
found something in his way, over which he fell. 

If he had not been going so exceedingly slow, with his hands stretched out 
before him, he certainly must have .fallen ; but, as it was, although he made a 
slight poise, it was not sufficient to give anything like an alarm. 

Feeling, however, convinced that ihere was some obstruction now to his pro¬ 
gress which it would not do to tamper with in the dark, Claude Duval, although 
he was vfery much averse to such a course, felt that he must have a light* 

The hope he had was, that as the abbess would not bo sitting in the dark, she 
would not see any ray from the little match which he proceeded to ignite, since 
it wbuld present no contrast to the light in her own room. 

“ Dick 1'* whispered Claude, “ there is something in the way.** 

“ The deuce there is I'* 

41 1 am going to light a match just for a moment.** 

" Ah, do so.” 

-The phosphorus match lit noiselessly; and when the wood-work was in a flame 
Claude saw ihat a stool was placed exactly in the centre of the passage, with a 
large glass goblet hpon it. The goblet had been only slightly moved by the touch 
he had given to the stool; but another such slight touch would have sent it to 
the floor, when it must have made quite noise enough in breaking to alarm the 
abbess. 

There could be no doubt but she had placed that obstruction in the way of 
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Claude's return in order that, without the trouble of waiting for him, she might 

be let know when he was near at hand. ■ '.. • % - 

tf Cunning enough, but it won't do/’ said Duval, as he placed the goblet close 

to the wall, and put the stool out of the way.^ 

“ Does she suspect you ?" whispered Mr. Field. 

“ I think not." 

“And I hope not/’ 

« Come on, now—the match is out; and, whether she suspects me or not, we 
will rescue those whom we came here to save/* 

Claude Duval, while he had had the phosphorus match alight, had taken a 
glance in advance of him, and had been quite convinced that there was no 
further obstruction to his progress, so now he advanced in the dark with much 

grealer confidence than before. ' 

A few moments sufficed to enable him to reach the turn in the secret passage, 
which would bring him;past the panel in the wall of the abbess's room. , 

To get past that point was everything, for when once that was done, every step r 
would take them further from the chances of any interruption, and nearer to the 
gloomy cells in which, with more or less patience, rested the victims that they 
had come to save. 

“ More caution still/' whispered Claude, for he was fearful that not being 
cognisant of the exact spot where the danger lay, one or other of those he . ; had 
with hkn might say something. 

Claude started back a step or two, for suddenly a gleam of light shot across 

the passage. 

& “ Down I’* he said. 

They all crouched down to the floor, and then the panel in the wall of the 
abbess's chamber was opened about eight inches or so, and she looked out. 

The gleam oflight did not come from any lamp she carried in her hand, but 
from the tall candle that vras burning upon the table in the room. 

Claude Duval could see her face quite plainly, and her hand, as she held the 
edge of the panel with it. 

“ All still," she said, <tf all still. He comes not yet, but he will come. I am 
foolish to expect him so soon, or to be so very anxious about him. No doubt he 
will come, and he mentioned to me the shortest possible space of time that 
would elapse before X saw him again. L must be patient—patient. All is 

still.” ‘ 

She closed the panel. . i 

What a relief it was to Duval when he heard the click of the spring ol the 
panel go into its place again, and saw a very thin pencil of light that shone 
through a crevice, and just revealed where the panel was ; nothing was observable 
of the opening in the wall. 

?< An escape," he said, in a whisper, “ quite an escape. Come on now slowly 
and surely*—come on." 

They did not dare any of them tb speak to him, but they had not advanced 
many paces when they heard, or thought they heard, for they could not feel quite 
sure about it, the faint ringing of a bell as if a long way off. 

Claude paused and listened intently, for something came across him to the 
effect that that ringing of a bell had something to do with the affair he had on 

Not many moments elapsed before he was convinced that it not only had 
something to do with it, but that the something was of great importance. 

The abbess’s voice came rather sharply upon the silence of the night, being 
Only on the other side of the panel, as she said— , s _ 

" What is it now ? Am I never to be left to myself?, How dare you intrude 

upon me at this hour ?" ' - 

Qiaude Duval and his party remained as still as death itself to listen to what 
might now take place in the abbess’s room, < 

Xn a very bumble voice, indeed; sow one replied to the imperious abbess, and i 
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the tone in which the reply was made was so low, that neither Duval nor any 
of those who were with him could catch the purport even of the words. 

When the abbess again spoke, however, in her full, round, commanding voice, 
there was no sort of difficulty in catching every word she uttered. 

“ A man wants to see me ?” she cried. “ What do you mean by disturbing 
- me about him ? Who and what is he, pray, that I am to be roused even from 
my devotions at such an hour as this to see him?” 

Again the voice said something in reply in the same low tone as before, and 
which Claude Duval was very much annoyed to fiod that he could not catch ; 
but the abbess was kind enough to relieve him from that difficulty, for she cried 
out in an angry voice— 

“ Speak op, idiot! Am I to trouble myself to listen to your whimpering ?” 

“Thank you,” thought Claude. 

Upon this command, the person who had brought a message to the lady 
abbess spoke up cleaily enough, saying— 

“Holy madam, I don’t pretend to know who it is at all, nor do I take upon 
myself to say that you ought to have been disturbed ; but Sister Mary thought 
that it was worth while bringing the message to you, as it might be 
important.” 

“Well—well, what is it ?” 

, “A man, then, at the outer gate, who says that his name is Dennis, wishes 
to see you in order to tell you that there is a plot going on for the purpose of 
taking a novice from the convent this very night.” 

“ Absurd! What plot? What novice ?” 

“ He declared that he would not tell any one but yourself, or a priest.” 

“A priest? Why, what sort of a man must he be who waits for a priest 
before he can make a confidence ? Who and what is he?” 

“He is an Irishman, and by his language belongs to the lower order of 
society.” 

“Stuff! I won’t see him.” 

“Very well, holy mother. I will have him sent away from the gate at once.” 

“Stop—stop ! A plot to take away a novice? Stop a moment. Can it be 
possible? No—no, surely no—it cannot be. What am I to think? This 
foolish communication has the effect of distracting me, whether it be true or 
false. Did he give no further information than what you have told me ?* 
f “ None whatever.” 

“But you say he is an Irishman. Could you not manage to get from 
him what he has to say without my being troubled with him ?” 

“ I fear not, holy mother. Like the rest of his class, he makes up for thewant 
of education and its advantages by the possession of that low cunning, which is 
taught to him, and to such a3 he, from their earliest infancy.” 

“You are right there. I don’t think that there is anything—I don’t think that 
there can be anything in this pretended communication that he has to make to 
me; but, still, there are circumstances which make it desirable that I should tun 
no risks just now, so I will see him. I have still half an-hour to spare,” mut* 
tered tbe abbess to herself, as the attendant left the room. 

When the abbess was alone, she paced the room to and fro for its whole 
length—and that was no trifle—with disordered steps. It was quite evident that 
the communication which had been made to her had had the effect of distracting 
her mind very much, and, probably, of giving her doubts of the good faith of the i 
Mr. White of whom she had thought so much. 

“ What can it mean ?” she said—“what can it all mean ? A plot for the es¬ 
cape of a novice from this convent ? 1 Oh, impossible! We are too well protected 
here. But, yet, I will hear what this man has to say, It is possible that his 
arrival here may be the beginning of the plot.” 

> The abbess stopped short in her peregrinations to and fro in the room as this 
idea struck her. It was not a yery unnatural one, considering §U things, * 
u lee,” she added, “there may, indeed, be a plot, and this arrival here 









the commencement of it. He may be in disguise ! Ah ! let him beware ! Let 
[ him attempt, by finesse, to gain any purpose here, and I think he will find me a 
» match for him* 1 will hear him, and then woe be to him if I suspect him even 1" 
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CHAPTER CCCLXII. 

DENNIS MAKES ALL THE MISCHIEF HE POSSIBLY CAN IN HIS INTERVIEW 

WITH THE ABBESS. 

, < ^ 


,1 


j r This inopportune visit of Dennis at the convent was to Claude Duval and his 
party one of the most serious cross accidents that could possibly have happened 
to them. It was of the utmost importance, too, that they should find out how 
much Dennis knew of the projected escape from the convent of Alicia, for the 
amount of that knowledge would be a good index of the amount of his powers of 
mischief. 

Feeling, therefore, that there was but little time to spare in the matter, and 
that each minute that Alicia and the other young creatures who were imprisoned 
in the cells beneath the convent must seem as hours of anxiety and suspense,} et 
Claude Duval was assured that he could not do better just then than remain 
■where he was, and endeavour to find out the full extent of the powers of mischief 
of Mr. Dennis. 

The angry and excited way in which the abbess was now again marching to 
and fro in the room gave Claude Duval an opportunity of speaking to his friends 
without the fear of being overheard, for the abbess made by far too much noise 
by her perambulations, and was by far too much occupied by her own thoughts and 
muttered suppositions, to hear a cautiously-uttered whisper or two on the other 
side of the panel in the wall. 

“Turpin/ 5 whispered Claude Duval, “w T here are you?” 

“ Here, Claude; and Jack, and Mr. Field are close to me. We can all hear 
l anything you have to say. 5 ' 

“ Did you all hear what passed in the abbess's room ?’* ' 

“ We did, indeed. 5 ' 

“ Then such being the case, I hope you will agree with me that the best thiDg 
i we can all of us do now is to wait a little, and hear the end of it/’ 

*• Not a doubt of that, 55 said Jack, 

I Mr. Field sighed deeply, and Duval hearing him, said to him— 

“It is with very great regret, Mr. Field, that I council any delay in your and 
in our proceeding. If l acted just up to my own feelings in the matter without 
thought, I should go on at once and seek Alicia in the cells beneath the convent; 
but icflecUon tells me that it will be much better we should know what is the 
amount of information your man, Dennis, possesses, and what is the amount of 
credence given to it by the abbess.’ 5 

“You are right—you are right, Duval. 1 ' 

“ I am glad you think so, and I don't think you would say so if you did not 
think it.** 

! “Indeed, I would not. My reason tells me you are right, although you may 
| easily imagine that my feelings are a little at war with that conclusion. 55 

“I can easily imagine it, and I assure you, sir, that you shah not fied me 
delay one moment longer than necessary." 

“ Hush !” said Turpin, who had placed his ear close to the ^anel. “ Her 
ladyship, the abbess, is going to give us some further information. 

The fall of a glass in the abbess’s room at that moment attracted the atten- 
J tion of Duval and his friends, and then they heard her say— 
i “ How nervous l am to-night* I tremble so that I cannot even hold a glass. 

1 Who is there l” * 


* 
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The yoice of the attendant now sounded upon tne ears of the listeners, 

yj“ < 7 It < - ' V i 4- • > s j ' * ' c J - ~ * 

saying— 

“The man is here, holy mother." „ 

“ Admit him, but do you remain close to the door in the passage yonder, so 
that you may have no difficulty iu hearing my bell if I should sound it.” 

“ Yes, holy mother.” ^ 

There was aslight bustle at the door of the abbess's room, and then thelisteners 
heard Dennis, in a whispering manner, saying— 

“ Oh, by all the holy saints, and isn't it a mighty great thing for me to have 
the honour of an interview with your mightiness. ,The saints be good to us all! 
Amen ! amen! amen !’* 

“ Silence." 

“ Yes, ma'am, if you please, ma'am, it's silent I’ll be. I come of a silent 
family, ma'am. The Ballgudries of Tipperary, ma’am. Saints look down 
onus!" 

“ You profess our holy faith?" 

“ Surely, ma'am, yes, I do. What the priest says is right, ma’am, so you see 
it saves a poor man a world of trouble, you see, ma’am." 

‘'That is true. You take quite a correct view of the case. And now, they tell 
me that you know something of a plot to take a novice from the convent." 

“ Faith, then, I do, ma’am. They say that this convent is no better, ma'am, 
than it ought to be, but what's the odd’s as long as it is a holy place, ma’am ? 
And sure if,the prastes, and the abbesses, and the likes of yourself, ma'am, choose 

< J. . 1 . 1 .; l_ £ _ IH 1 1. — — .. - >11 l «.! tl, eninfj on/I 


from going to thwart the praste or the ladies of the convent, ma’am. Thai s 
what 1 think, ma’am." 

“ Your thoughts do you credit so far as they go; but tell me, who is the 
novice you suspect is to be taken from the convent ?" 

u It’s Alicia, ma'am, they call her." 

“Alicia?" ' ] 

“Truth, ma’am, and that same was the name I heard 'em call her over and 
over again, ma’am, and it's myself would scorn to tell you a lie, ma’am; 
about it. 1 

“ Go on—go on, I wish to hear all." 

“Well, ma'am, they wanted to make out that you wanted to get her money, 
and that the holy man of a praste was rather fond of her, ma'am; but, as 1 say, 
if you do wish to get her money I'd like to know who has a greater right to it 
than the holy church that saves souls ? and if the praste, blessed man, does look 
with the corner of his holy eye at a pretty girl, where's the harm ? and it’s quite a 
sin of anybody to interfere with hts reverence’s little amusements, and she needn't 
be so mighty particular." 

“True—true, that is all correct; but who are the people you speak of that say 
such things?" 

“ Well, my lady, I tried to find out, but they began to talk about something 
else just as I was getting all the news. My master, ma’am, has got them to help 
him and no mistake, though." 

“ Who is your master ?" 

“Truth, ma'am, and it's Mr. Field that's me master." 

“Field? I know that name. Then there 7 is some truth in your communi¬ 
cation. I remember that name well. - I rather think, though, that I have an 
ally in Mr. White, the attorney, who will get the better of him. But tell mje, 
what is Mr. Field's plan of operation?" * 7 * * 

“The operation, ma'am?" 

“Yes—yes." 

“The—a—the plan, ma’am 1” t * 

“Yes; do you not understand me? You say they intend to try to get tbl 
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novice, Alicia, cut ef the convent, and I want to knew hew they mean to try 
to do it.” 

44 OK yes ma am. Well* then* that I don’t know.’* 

41 You don't know V* 

44 Bedad no. ma'am. The cunning of 'em, ma’am, bates alt the world, u4 
knowing chat they are going to come here to.a.'ghfc and interfere with yo«r lady- 
ship and the other holy people. I don’t know how they mane to do it.** 

••Then von hate arrived a: the end of your communication ?* 

* The end of what, ma'am 

•Of your statement.'* ** 

••Oh, yes. The end of it d‘d yen say, ma’am! Which end, ma'am ¥* 

* Idiot! I mean, that yon hate now nothing more to tell me ?** 

14 OK yes* ma'am—that '3 it is it. ma’am ? Welt, then, all I hare to say is, that 

there’s four of ’em now, along with the master*—that's Mr. Field, as I told you, 
ma'am—and they mane to try something to-night, as sale as potatoes, ma’am; so 
I thought that, jest for the good of the holy father, Fd come and teU you, and 
may be, thought I, it will be good service done to the saints, after all.** 

44 Is will—tC wiiL I am much beholden to you. and will reward you well.** 

u Many thanks Co veu, my lady* It’s a hard case indeed that the holy fathers can’t 
amuse themselves a little with a heretic of a girl hut there it to be a not and a 
rackxt about it.** 

* Can you fight r** 

* I* it tight, ma'am. ? Hubabco! Whccp l Yes, ma’am* I’m of the rale 
culd fighting stock* ma’am* any way.** 

44 Then if ever yen fought in your life it is your duty to fight for your church.’* 

“Yes, ma’am, and I will, faith. There is only one of the fellows wiih the 
master that one may be much afrard c£ and truth, then, he seems to be a bom 
devil he does. * 

44 Who is he !** 

44 1 don’t know who he is, my lady, but he is a fellow that it’s much better 
to pat a bullet in from fceKud a hedge quiet and easv than to come to fisty 
cuds with.’* 

44 Is he so powerful a man 5* 

w * Why, my lady, praise be to the saints, he is not so mighty big as he is a cute 
and unowing-iccking sort of fellow, and he is good-docking, too, in h s way, with 
his black locks of long hair, and his fine mcustachoes, my lady, and his elegant 
awn cravat^— 1 * 

** Eoiii 1 What do yen say ? His muustachoes ? Has he rather large and 
handsome black eyes*** 
u True for you. he ha*, my lady.® 

And a dark but dear complexion ? And when he anues does he look Eke— 


“ A mighty gccd-Icckmg follow, my lady. 1- 
•Yes—ves.'* 

• Thai mat’s the same man, my lady, any way, and he is the leader of the 
wide z£ t hem , and is telling of’em whas to do* and a mighty uu»v creature, 
after thinking, he would bcfniy lady.’* 

** Gained! Lest—test! Ruined !** sobbed the abbess, as she clasped her 
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- You cunt say sc. ma’am ; ’ J 

* ^ ether misfortunes wore nothing to thi*_ I have h*d misfortunes, but 

this one is the worst of t.** 

** ycu lave had misfortunes, ma'am, rea5y now ? Did any of ’em 

W hat do VOU f 7 
* — * « 


“Sir? 
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THE LADY ABBESS POINTS OUT THE SECRET I’ASSAOC To CLAUDE. 

‘‘The misfortunes, ma’am. We call ’em misfortunes in ould Irtdand, ma'am) 
whether they are girls or boys, ma’am,” 

“ Wretch, how dare you insult me ! My vengeance shall at least reach you. 
If I cannot be revenged upon the villain that I would fain have in my grasp, 1 
will at least embrace the one that is so.” 

“ Oh, murder, my lady ! Don’t be after making a victim of me! Murder ! 
Oh, there, be easy.” 

“ Stop l" 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“ You say you cau fight V* - 
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"Bedad, yes, my lady.’ 

#< You shall, then*-* 

“ With all the pleasure in life, my lady. Only put me in the way of it, and 
it is myself that will fight—only show me the thick hedge to get behind, and a 
gun in my hand, and then won’t I fight like a lion, my lady, and hit down the 
man that little expects it as he goes along, fine and aisy, on the other side.” 

The abbess rose and paced to a remote corner of the room, and opening a 
cupboard that was there, she took from it a double-barrelled, rather short gun, 
and placed it in the hands of Dennis. 

“Go/* she said. “There is not a moment to lose. Go down the lane till 
you see the branches of a tree projecting over the wall. Hide yourself any way 
you cati, and wait till the man you have described comes to that spot. Let him 
get to the top of the wall, and then shoot him,” 

“ Shoot him ?** * * 

‘‘Yes, shoot him. He will fall into the garden if you manage well, and I 
shall have the pleasure of looking at his dead body. Go. When the deed is 
done, come to me here again for your reward.” 

“ Trust me for that, my lady.” 

Cf Go at once. Take this ring. The production of it to the porter at the 
gate will pass you here again upon yotir return. You will find an attendant 
in waiting, who will show you out. There is not a moment to lose.” 

Dennis left the room, and the abbess, with a scream of rage and disappointment, 
fell to the floor. 


1 ’ 


CHAPTER CCCLXIII. 

tHfi HORRORS OP THE CONVENT WELL ARK BROUGHT TO LIGHT, 

ThU mode of tactics that was adopted by the abbess happened to' 1 suit 
Claude Duval and his friends very well indeed, considering that they had made 
good ttieir entrance to the convent, and stood in no sort of fear of the gun with 
which Dennis was armed to repel any attack from without with. 

If Dennis had happened to have arrived at the convent a little sooner, say 
an hour or so, they might have run some risk from the murderous way in which 
he Would, no doubt, have carried out the abbess's orders. 

“ Now,” whispered Claude to his friends—“ now that we know all that 
there is to know regarding Dennis and his operations, let us at once proceed on 
our mission. It is evident that the abbess has no notion that we have already 
got Within the convent walls.” 

f k Not the least,” said young Field, in a tone of joy, although he took good 
care at the same time not to speak loud enough for there to be any danger 
of his being overheard by the abbess—" not the least; and I do, indeed, now 
thihk that I shall soon behold my Alicia.” 

They tiow passed the secret little panelled door leading from the abbess’s 
room to the dark and dreary passage with which, no doubt, the convent was, as 
such placfes usually ^are, well provided; and as at each step that they now took 
they discovered the danger of being overheard by the abbess, they felt their 
heads grow lighter, and a strange and more fearful assurance growing 
upon them that they would not succeed in rescuing the fair victims of’'the 
conventual system from the terrors that surrounded them. 

Claude Duval quickened his pace now each moment and soon reached the door 
that opened into the chapel behind the altar. The moment he opened it, a rush 
of cool, grateful fresh air came upon their faces, and they stepped from the now 
gloomy passage with a feeling of thankfulness to escape from it. 

A strange feeling of awe came over Turpin and Jack and Mr. Field as they 
now found themselves in what, ia truth, was the rather large exte nt of the chapel. 
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There was a dreamy sort of stillness in the air which might have produced that 
effect, or was it from the fact that places dedicated to the worship of the Great 
Being who is the Creator and the Lord of Heaven and ef Earth carry with 
them a feeling of sanctity, which even the most wicked and corrupt cannot 
shake off? <-g ' j 

■*. It may be so. # 

& “ And this is the chapel ?” said Dick. ' ; v 

“ It is,” whispered Claude. .- 

te How still and solemn !” t ^ 

“My flesh creeps upon my bones/* said Jack.’ 

“ How chill the air is, too.” 

“ Come, come,” said Claude Duval, u don’t let the silence and the strangeness 
of this place infect you both with unknown fears.” 

“No, no.” 

“ Forward ! Follow me! We are behind what they call the high altar, now; 
but there is no possible occasion for us to linger in this place.” 

Si On—on, then !” said Jack. 

Claude Duval went forward carefully, for he recollected that there was a short 
flight of stairs to descend from the place in which he was in order to reach the 
body of the chapel. Fearing that his comrades might, if not in time warned of 
their existence, fall over them and so make more noise than would be at all 
desirable, he turned and said-~* 

“ Steps !” 

That one word was sufficient to induce them to use the greatest caution in 
proceeding, so that they all descended from the raised portion of the chapel on 
which the altar stood with perfect safety. 

“ Now,” said Claude, “we are not far from Alicia.” 

“ Oh ! joyful thought l” said Field. 

“ Hush 1” said Turpin; " I am not accustomed to this place, of course, and it 
is possible that some accidental noise may have deceived me, but I thought I 
heard a groan.” 

“ Let us all listen.” 

Jack bent his head right down to the floor of the chapel to listen ; and then 
they all heard very clearly and distinctly a deep, hollow groan, 

Claude Duval started. 

“ Did you hear it, Turpin P” 

“ 1 did.” 

“ And you, Mr. Field ?” % 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“ Can any of you fix the locality of it ?” 

They were all at fault in that particular. They had all heard the groan, but 
it seemed as if it floated in the very air of the chapel; and, at all events, it was 
quite impossible that any of them should take upon himself to point out any 
particular spot and say, “ It is from there.” 

After listening for a few moments longer and finding that the groan was not 
repeated, Claude Duval spoke in a low and cautious tone of voice. 

“ I do not think,” he said “we ought to let this circumstance stop us in our 
enterprise. Heaven only knows to what an extent these villanous conventual 
mysteries are carried on in this place, and what may be the amount of suffering 
contingent upon it; but as fafr as we are concerned we have now a distinct enter¬ 
prise before us, and we should pursue it heedless of what may stand in the way.” 
How grateful young Field felt to Claude Duval for those few words! ^ 

“ I agree with you,” said Turpin ; “ we will follow you, Claude.” 

“This way, then,” 

With the master-key in his grasp that would open the mysterious door by the 
side of the confessional, Claude Duval crept along the aisle of the chapel in 
which that door was situated, and soon, as he thought, came to the confessional, 
“ This is the place,” he said. 


i 
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/ Thev all came to a halt. , , 

Claude Duval now felt with great care all along the wall; but with the utmost 
caution and carefulness that he could use, he could not find the key-hole in the 
door, and wondered much what could be the cause of its disappearance. 

' “ Can’t you get on ?” whispered Turpin. 

! “No, Dick.” 

“What’s-the matter? 0 . 

“I can’t find the key-hole of the door, and I suppose the only plan will be to 
have a light, at. any risk. Just light a match, Dick, and hold it for me here, as I 
I have the key in my band.” 

“ Yes, in a moment.” 

Dick Turpin quickly ignited a little match, and when the flame caught the 
wood Claude Duval could see the cause of his disappointment easily enough. 
There were several confessionals in a row, and the one that he had stopped at was 
not the one that wau close to the portion of the wall which opened to the gloomy 
! vaults and cells beneath the convent, 
j “ I see, now,” said Claude, “ it is further on.” 

'! Mr. Field drew a long breath of relief. He was afraid when he saw the 
]| hesitation of Claude that the secret door in the wall was much too carefully hidden 
j‘ to be found again, and that it was just possible his Alicia might not be saved by 
j! those even who were willing to risk so much for her. 

j “ Can you see it now?” he said, as Claude paused again, just as the match 
was going out. 

*“ Yes.” 

“ Oh, thank Heaven 1” 

“ You should not have despaired, Mr, Field, even if the door had eluded all 
possible observation.” 
i | “ But what could we have done ?” 

«j “ What could we have done \ I would have had up the floor of the chapel ; 
j| and if that would not have succeeded, I would go outside and begin upon ihe 
i: convent brick by brick and stone by stone till i had revealed to the world the 
I secrets of this most vile and detestable prison-house.” 

“ Oh, my friend, the more 1 know of you the more surely do I feel that yoo 
will place my Alicia in my arms again.” 

“I will.” 

Claude opened the door in the chapel wall easily enough now, and just as th* 
match burnt to the last portion, and Dick Tuipin was compelled to drop it fropi 
between his fingers, they all caught a glimpse of the dark and gloomy-looking 
region which lay in the direction of the. vaults, and directly through the dour 
that Claude Duval had opened with his master-key. 

“Let us descend a few steps,” said Claude, “so as to get clear of the 

chapel, and then, Jack, you can light the little hand-lantern you have with 

vou.” 

* 

“ I can,” said Jack. 

“Be careful of the steps. They are both narrow and steep.” 

This caution was really well needed, for the steps were both narrow and 
I steep, and, besides, so dusty that the foot could hardly get a firm hold of them in 
descending. 

After they had got about six steps down, Claude clpsed the door, and said to 
J ack— 

“ Quick with your lantern, now, Jack, I wish to see if there be any fastening 
to the door upon this side, for if so, X will take good care that we are not inter¬ 
rupted by the lady abbess or any of the old nuns while we are here.” 

Jack had in his pocket one of those small w T ell-made hand-lanterns with a 
powerful bull’s-eye lever, and a good reflector, so that when he lit it he could 
throw a strong stream of light, upon any object that it was requisite to 
examine. ' 

“ Now, Jack, turn the light upon the door.” 
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Jack did so, and by moving the lantern slowly up and down he showed th e 
door plainly to Duval, and at the same time plainly showed him that there were 
.no means of fastening it on the inner side. 

“ We must take our chance,” said Duval. “ Come on.” 

The impatience of Claude now to reach the cells, and to assure the unhappy pri¬ 
soners there confined of their safety was very great, and he made good speed to 
the foot of the steep staircase. IVhen there, the lantern did not burn so brightly 
as it had done above, which was a sufficient indication of the badness of the air, 
even if their own sensations had not sufficiently informed them of that fact. 

“This is a terrible place,” said Jack. 

“Alas ! it is,” said Mr. Field. “ Oh, gentlemen, only think of a young and 
innocent girl, who^has^been accustomed to all the luxuries and all the amenities of 
life being suddenly snatched from the world and shut up in such a region as 
this. Alicia—my Alicia, how can I ever make amends to you for your 
sufferings ?” 

u The joy of deliverance from this prison-house,” said Claude, “will obliterate 
all the pangs of the past. This way—on—on.” 

Duval strode on quickly, closely followed by Jack, who held the lantern in 
such a position that it spread the greatest amount of light upon the pathway 
that he, Claude, was pursuing, and in this way the open space where the well 
was situated was gained, and they all paused a moment to look up at the vaulted 
roof of that strange-looking abode. 

“ This,” said Claude, “ is beneath the floor of the chapel, no doubt. This 
way, Mr. Field. Follow me closely, sir.” 

“ It did not need many injuntions to induce Field to follow Claude Duva 
closelv, and the latter made his wav at once to the cell in which Alicia, with the 
young novice as her companion, had been left. 

“ Call to her,” said Claude to Mr. Field. 

With a shriek of joy, the young lover shouted—“ Alicia—Alicia 1” 

Scarcely had the sound time to echo through the vaulted roof of that dismal 
place than there was an answering cry, and from the cell in which Claude Duval 
had advised Alicia to remain, she rushed forth into her lover’s arras. 

Claude Duval and his friends stepped back a pace or two in respect to the 
gush of feeling which was called forth by this truly happy meeting. 

For some seconds neither of the'young lovers spoke; but deep sobs came 
from the heart of Field as he wound his arm round the fair form of the young 
girl whom he loved so well, while she seemed hardly able to believe in the reality 
of the fact that she was once more with him, and that he had come to save 
her. 

When he could speak it was only in disjointed words and sentences that he 
could utter the full joy that was at his heart. 

“My darling—my own Alicia—my beautiful—my own dearest! Is this a 
dream, or do I, indeed, hold you again to my heart ?” 

“*Save me I save me !” she cried. 

“ Yes—yes, I will save you! Oh, look up, and let me once more see that 
dear face.” 

“ It cannot be!” sobbed Alicia. “This is some mockery—some vision, and 
1 I ara mad !° 

Clande Duval now stepped forward, and in a soft and geotle voice, he 
said— 

“ Do you remember me ?” 

Still convulsively clinging to her lover, Alicia turned and looked at him. The 
tears streamed down her cheeks then, and releasing Field from her nervous 
grasp, she clasped her hands, and replied— 

“ Oh, yes. God bless you! You have, indeed, saved me.” 

“ It is no dream,” said Claude. "I have accompanied Mr. Field to this 
place in order that he may snatch you from it. Believe me, Alicia, that you 
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will be free. There are enough of us to save you. But how is your young 
companion?” * „ ' r * - 

“ I have two companions now. Oh, there has been a fearful scene enacted 
here/* 


CHAPTER CCCLX1V. 

THE ESCAPE FROM THE CONVENT CELLS IS ENVIRONED BY DANGERS. 

When Claude Duval spoke of her young companion he meant the novice 
whom he had placed with Alicia, and who he was glad happened to be in the 
cells to keep her company, and when Alicia said that a fearful scene had been 
enacted there, she alluded to the young creature who had been taken to the cells 
by the order of the abbess, after Claude Duval had left them. 

“What scene do you allude to, dearest V s said Field. “Have you suffered 
further privations since this gentleman saw you ?” 

“Oh, no«*~no! but much terrors. Come this way, and then I will tell 
you all.” 

i Alicia led them to the cell which she had so recently left, and when the light 
of Jack’s lantern fell upon its gloomy interior, they all stood for a few moments 
transfixed, regarding the scene that was there to be observed. 

Kneeling upon the floor of the cell was the young novice that Claude Duval 
had left with Alicia, and lying with her head upon her lap was the young 
creature who with such blows and violence had been dragged to that place by 
the orders of the abbess. 

That poor young girl seemed to be dead, and the novice was shedding tears, 
which fell upon her face. 

“ There/ 1 said Alicia, sobbing, “ is the sight that I wanted you to see.” . „_/ 

“ It is woeful,” said Claude. 

“ Are we all to die now V 3 said the novice, looking up with such an expres* / 
sion of grief and resignation, that it was truly sad to look at her. 

“ No, no, dear friend,” said Alicia. “ Look at this gentleman. Do you not 
know him ? He has come to save us.” 

“ To save me?—oh, God!*' 

“ Yes, to save you. From this moment, with the exception that it will take 
some little time to get from the place, you are free.” 

“ Can this be possible2” 

“ it is true,” said Claude. 

The girl sobbed as though her heart would break. Never until that moment 
had she been able to comprehend the full possibility of being carried from the 
convent cells; but when she heard that Alicia believed it, and when she saw what 
appeared to her a crowd of well armed and valiant men at the door of the cell, 
and heard that they were resolved to take her from the convent, she could no 
longer doubt the fact of her deliverance, and the pent up feelipgs of her heart 
couid only find a vent in tears. 

“ Let her weep,” said Alicia. 

“ Yes/ said Claude, “ those are tears of joy.” • 

“ They are indeed,” said Mr. Field. “ But is that young creature who lies so 
still, really dead?” 

“ I hope not/ * 

“ No,” said Alicia, “ she is not dead, but she is in a sort of trance from which 
we have sought in vain to arouse her.” 

“Poor girl.” „/ , , 

“ I will tell you how it all happened,” added Alicia,, sobbing at the mere 
recollection of the misery that the young creature had gone through. 

“ Stop a moment/ 1 said Claude. “ Let us try if we cannot recover her. I have 
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taken care to have with me a restorative in case of need ; for coming into such a 
gloomy place as this, I did not know what possible necessities might arise. 15 

Bv the aid of Alicia and the novice, the unhappy girl, who had been condemned 
to death in those cells for what she had said to the wicked abbess of the convent, 
was raised to a sitting posture, and then Claude bathed her temples with brandy, 
and placed some upon her lips. 

It was some few minutes before even the power of the strong spirit had any 
effect in recovering her from the state of stupor into which she had fallen. 

“ Couldn’t you give her a little drop of the brandy? 55 said Jack. 

- <* No—no, it would choke her. 5 * 

“Well, it might, poor gill. 5 ’ 

“ Look—she moves/ 5 said Turpin. 

“ You speak to her, Alicia/ 5 said Mr. Field. “Does she know you? 55 
“Ob, yes, she loved me well/’ 

“ Ah, all love you ! ,5 

With a shudder, the girl opened her eyes, and looked wildly about her and 
then in a low wailing voice she said— 

“ Cruel, cruel to kill me because, I would not do wrong. Oh, God, is there no 
justice in Heaven for these people ? Help ! oh, help 1” 

m . Dear Helen/ 5 said Alicia, as she took her hand. “ Do you not know me ? 

I am your friend, Alicia. 55 * 

The girl looked at her, and then shaking her head, she said— 

“ Yes, I will forgive you/ 5 

“ For what, Heten ? Oh! surely you do not mock me with such speecnes l 
I, too, am a victim of the abbess’s, and am here now to save you, along with these 
dear friends, who will aid us both/* 

* The girl dashed aside the clustering ringlets of her hair, and looked with sur¬ 
prise upon one and the other of the faces around her. .. 

“Oh! do not—do not! 55 she sobbed. 

“Do not what ? 55 

u Do not deceive me, I beg of you, or you will kill me V* 

“Dear friend/ 5 said Alicia, “I am not deceiving you. Here is Mr. Field, of 
whom you have heard me speak, and these are friends of his who have come with ; 
him, making their way through difficulty and danger into the convent to save us. 
They will take us out of the power of the abbess; and the law of England, which 
guards, at all events, the liberty of those who appeal to it, will protect us, 55 
The girl flung herself into the arms of Alicia, and laughed and sobbed by turns 
upon her bosom. 

“ Now I do believe/ 5 she said, “that it is not a dream. Oh, God ! I shall see 
the blessed sunshine once again !—1 shall once again look upon kindly faces that 
I love, and 1 shall yet be happy ! 55 
“ You will, dear friend, you will. 55 

Claude and his friends looked at each other and then stepped aside a moment, 
to let the feelings of the young girls have free play. They, too, were deeply 
affected by the scene of mingled joy and sorrow that was pictured in the strange 
place. * # . 

“Oh, what a system must this be/ 5 said Duval, “that permits one portion of 1 
human nature to assume so awful an authority over another l’ 5 

“It is truly dreadful ! 55 said Turpin. “ I would have every convent, if I had 
my own way, levelled with the ground/ 1 ^ 

“And I! 55 said Jack. 

“ Amen, say I! 55 responded Claude. 

Mr. Field now touched Claude Duval upon the arm. 

* “My good friend/’ he said, “ I think that our invalid prisoner has sufficiently 
recovered to proceed. Shall we now proceed to leave this place, which can only 
be lull of the most painfal recollections to us all ? 55 

“ Yes, at once.’ 5 

The three young girls, with faces now radiant with hope, stood ready to pro* 
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ceed with their deliverers. They seemed to think that they were now beyond all 
chances of any ill; and, in the faith they had in the power and prowess of those 
who had reached them in those gloomy vaults, they found the greatest argument 
to believe that with success they would take them from the dreary region they 
were in to liberty and light. 

There needed no impulse to Claude Duval and his friends to do their best to 
bring this adventure to a happy termination ; but if anything could have added 
to their resolve to do so, it certainly would be found ip the confidence with which 
the young girls regarded them. 

“ At another time, Alicia/' said Claude, “ you shall tell us all that has hap¬ 
pened in this miserable place since Ifwas here last. At present, let us think of 
nothing but your deliverance from durance here." 

The order in which they proposed to leave the cells was now duly arranged by 
Olaude Duval. 

“ You, Mr. Field," he said, /‘will, of course, take care of Alicia—you, Dick, 
attend to one of the youug ladies, and you, Jack, to the other. I will go first, 
as I know the way well by this time, and as I have the key that opens all the 
doors that may be in our way." 

When thus arranged, they formed quite a little procession, and Claude sail, 
with a smile— 

u I think that if we meet any of the old nun3> who merely came into this con¬ 
vent on account of despairing of ever getting husbands, they will be ready to 
die with envy to see us all." 

The novices smiled, and looked as happy as one may well suppose people to 
look who arc being saved from torments and, perhaps, death. 

“ We all look like your children," said Mr. Field, " and as if we were follow¬ 
ing you for a walk." * - 

"Thank you," said Duval ; "now, really, I did not think I had such® 
fatherly look about me ; but, I suppose, 1 must put up with that on account of 
the credit of being supposed to have such a fine family." 

This little badinage raised the spirits of the poor captives," and they smiled 
through their tears, and felt happier than they had been for many a day. 

Claude Duval, as he passed the well, cast a glance at it, and looked at Mr, 
Field, as lie said, in a low tone— 

u That holds a few secrets, no doubt V* 

" It does, indeed." 

The girls trembled as they passed that well, for they knew that sevaral of the 
nuns, who had turned refractory to the orders of the abbess, had disappeared 
suddenly ; and the idea that they bad been cast down that well was the one most 
prevalent in the convent among the novices. 

Claude rushed on at the head of the procession, and Jack still carried the lan¬ 
tern, until they came to the little staircase that led up into the chapel, and then 
Duval paused a moment. 

" Let me caution you all," he said, “ now to be as careful as you can not to 
give any alarm as we proceed through the chapel." 

“ We will." . 

t( It not that I think there is any force here that can possibly compete with 
us ; but 1 do not wish to provoke a conflict, which might be one of life and 
death, and would cose us dear, although we might gain the victory. I have good 
reason to know, too, that the abbess has fire-arms/* 

“ I approve of your caution,” said Mr. Field. " It will be everything to get 
out of the convent by stratagem instead of force." 

" Come on, then, cautiously." 

Claude Duval slowly ascended the narrow stairs towards the door leading into 
in© chapel, and they all followed him. It was not till he got within some half 
dozen steps of the top of the stairs, that he heard a strange, grinding kind of 
noise from the chapel, and he paused to listen to it. 

The noise was as if some one were at work with some carpenter's tools in the 
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place, and yet nothing could very well be more improbable than that anything of 
the 6ort should be going on in the chapel. 

“ Is anything amiss ?” said Turpin. 

“ I hardly know.” 

“ Do you bear acything V* said Mr. Field. 


THE ABBESS PLACES CLAUDE IN AMBUSH TO ASSASSINATE Til ” CONTESSQK. 

fi Hush ! Speak low, and come forward here both of you. ' nd listen. 1 her( 
is a very odd noise in tie chap-l.” 

O'n, Heaven help-us!” mi id Helen. 

i( Hush 1 i beg of you ladies,” sad Claude. “Any indiscretion row, may 
place us m a very awkward position. Lit me beg of v u to be silent.” 


Is o. * i ~ 0. - 
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° We will—we will.” 

<l Hush ! hush ! 5 ’ 

The silence in the mysterious passage was now very profound, indeed * so 
much so, that it would have been positively painful to have continued it for lop * ; 
but, happily, there was no occasion for so doing, inasmuch as the noise in the 
chapel was of a character that quickly explained itself, and Claude Duval said, 
in a whisper, to those who were with him— 

“ Don't be alarmed. I don't myself consider that it is of much consequence ; 
but it is quite clear that they are nailing up the door leading from here into the 
chape].” 

“ Then we are lost l 5 ’ 

“ No, no, Alicia. Do not say that.” 

tl But what can we do ?” 

“ Of that we will think forthwith ; and, in the meantime, let me beg of you 
to take heart, and by no means to despair.” 

fr We will never despair while you do not,” said young Field. 

“ Well spoke,” said Turpin. “Hush 1 They are at it again.” 

Bang! bang! bang! came three terrible blows upon the door, and thee 
they heard a voice say—“ It is finished.” 


CHAPTER. CCCLXV. 

THE ABBESS, BY THE AID OF DENNIS, TRIES HER BEST TO DESTROY 

HER FOES. 

"There was no difficulty in detecting to whom that voice belonged. It was the 
voice of the abbess of the -convent ; and what she said meant, that she h.ad.giysn 
the finishing stroke to the fastening up of the door leading to the vaults agd the 
cells. 

Before, then, Claude D.uval and his friends could address a word to each 
other, or come to any definite conclusion as to what to do, they heard some 
one say — 

Yes, my lady ; and, bedad, you may say that, wid yogr ovv.n&wate lip§, my 
lady, .and divil a hit qf a lie.” 

“ Silence,!” said the abbess. 

That Dennis was now with the abbess again, and that da she had 

leaant that Duval was actually in the vaults with his friends, ;fcher£ cqvdd be no 
doubt. The only mystery was, as regarded how she had mftftagsd to make that 
discovery, and recall Dennis so quickly from the garden.-wall, it will be 

recollected, she had sent him to wait for thear rival Qf$ho$e whqse.qbject .in 
coming to the convent she was so very anxious to defeat. 

But, still, the how she had got her information was qf little ca.i^eqqeuce, com¬ 
pared to the fact that she had got it, and was acting upqu it, :to t&e Vxite.qt of hex 
abilities and means ; and as regarded the rapidity of her movements, that was a. 
matter that was much more apparent than real, for, to te.ll the .truth, -C.la ud e Duval, 
and his friends had been longer in the gloomy regiqns beneath the xhapei than 
they thought. 

Time to the wisest gets measured much more by its events than by its actual 
progess, so the abbess had had ’plenty of leisure to increase her information and 
to act upon it. 

How she had received it was one of the mysteries of the convent that still 
remained to be solved. 

Claude Duval now spoke ia a low tone to his friends, saying, as he turned to 
them— 

“ It seems to me to be very improbable that the abbess, even with the assis'ance 
of Dennis, has been able to fasten the door leading to the chapel so firmly as to 
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resisLall our endeavours to force if, and I advise that we wait a little until there 
may be the chance of her leaving the spot, and.then make the attempt.” 

" Be it so,” said Field. 

“ Be careful, though,” sail Alicia; t( you do not know that desperate and 
revengeful woman yet.” 

“ As how V 9 said Claude. 

“ I mean to say, that she will adopt any possible mode of accomplishing her 
desire for revenge. and what she seems to be actually about, is sometimes the 

** * # • Ji * * 

furthest from her evil intentions. 

“ Is she so very cunning?” 

“ Indeed she is.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said the other two girls. 

ft Well, well, don’t despair,” said Claude. tc What I think of doing now, is 
to make an attempt on the door ; so just wait quietly tor me where you are, all 
I-of you, till I report progress.” 

This they promised to do, and Jack quite extinguished the little light he had, 
so that it should not by any possibility be seen in the chapel, and then Claude 
advanced alone to the door, and placed his ear against it and listened. 

All seemed to be as still as the very grave in the chapel. 

** Is this silence real or assumed ?’’ said Claude to himself. 4( I wonder if, 
relying upon the strength of the door, and the efficiency of the means she has 
used to fasten it, this woman really thinks that we are to be left heie quietly 
to die of starvation. She.must bemad to dream that we can be so utterly desti¬ 
tute of ail resources.” 

Again he listened, but not the smallest sound disturbed the intense stillness of 
the chapel, so that he at last began to think that it must be deserted by the abbess 
: and the nuns. v 

With this idea, Claude Duval drew back, and then suddenly brought all his 
weight and all his strength to bear against the door, which shook a little beneath 
the force it was subjected to. 

" Ah, it is fast, indeed,” said Claude. 

The words had hardly escaped his lips when there was a loud report of the 
discharge of some fire-arms, and he felt a sudden blow which sent him staggering 
down two or three of the stairs. 

" Hit, by Heaven !” he said. 

The impression of Duval was fully and clearly that he.was hit by a bullet in 
the breast, and the only wonder that possessed him was that he felt no pain 
beyond a stunning sensation, and a slight sickness, for the wound had seemed to 
be just at the region of the stomach. 

It was clear that some one was in the chapel waiting for some such an 
attempt to burst open the door to be made as Claude had made, and then had 
fired a gun or a pistol through one of its panels, 

Claude now staggered down the remainder of the stairs to where his friends 
were waiting for him, and Turpin said— 

‘‘Did you fire, Claude?” 

■“No—no.” * l . 

'‘But we heard a shot, surely.” 

€ [ Y< ;S> it was at me. I am bit, I think.” 

c * Hit? Don’t say that. A light—a light, Jack \ Oh, quick ! If this be 50, 
Duval, it is the worst chance that has happened to us yet, or that could, by any 
possibility, happen to us.” 

Jac.< eageriy got a light, ana when he held it towards Claude they all found 

..hat beyond looking rather pale he did not seem so much amiss, and Turpin said 
to nim— * r 

“ }Vhere are you hit, Claude ? I don’t see any blood ” 

'Aor L : ' t„-». 1 

j v Ut6« 

The girls looked as sympathetic as possible, and Mr. Field seemed in a perfect 
agony of apprehension. 
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“ Upon my life/' said Claude Duval, drawing a long breath; H I cannot give' 
you any further information than that a shot was fired through the door, and I 
felt it hit me ; and yet here I am.*' 

“ And none the worse V* 

] “I was the worse, but, strange to say, I am getting- better. The bullet, or' 
** Vciy !i«S hit me, for it threw me, by the force of it, actually 

l 1 down several stairs,” 

«This is quite inexplicable. You are hot the sort of man to fancy you are 
shot, Claude, just because you happen to hear the discharge of a pistol. .Where 

did it hit vou r” > 

"Here,*” said Duval, as he placed his hand upon his chest. “ Ah! what is 
this? In my waistcoat pocket here is something. Oh, I recollect now. It is 
a crown piece that I put there some few days ago. Why—why—Look here, 

I Dick. Bring the light a little nearer. Jack.” 

j They both looked eagerly at the crown piece that Claude Duval took from 
<i his pocket, and then Dick Turpiu said— 


[j “ The mystery is solved,” 

\\ “ It is, indeed,” said Jack, 

jj “ Oh, what is it ?” said Alicia. 

“It is easily explained,” said Claude. “ Look at the indentation in this 
crown piece. You see it is quite shrunk hollow into the form of a cup. The 
bullet, bv good fortune, struck it as it was in my pocket, and gave me the blow 
■ that I felt without being able to do me any further mischief.” 

“ Ah, what an escape !” said Alicia. 

| “ It is, indeed.” 

« Heaven be thanked,” said Helen. “ I do now, indeed, believe that Heaven 
is with us in this enterprise, or you, sir, would never have been preserved so 
miraculously as that.” 

“ Jt has been a narrow escape, indeed,” said Duval, with a smile ; “bat ai 
miss, as far as a bullet is concerned, is as good as a mile. I don't at alt like 
the state of affairs in the chapel, though, for it is quite clear to me that fire arms 
)\ are relied upon more than the fastening of the chapel door.” 

“And that rascal, Dennis,” said Mr. Field, “is at the bottom of all this. 
Oil, if I catch him !” 

“Never mind him,” said Claude. " It is possible enough that, before this 
I night’s affair is over, even Dennis may get his deserts ; but, after all, he is only 
a fool, who is made} the dupe of the boider and wickeder spirit that directs 
him.” 

“ The abbess ?” 

“ Yes, It is she, and not her poor tool, Dennis, that we now have really to 
dread.” 

“But what are we to do ?” said the young friend of Alicia’s—“oh, what are 
we to do ? You must not again, sir, risk your life by going nearer to that door 
in the wall of the chapel.” 

“ No, certainly not. But what I propose in the fijst place is to do the best 
we can to fasten it on our side.” 

“Fasten it on our side !” said Jack, in surprise. 

“ Yes ; for it will not be well to give them the chance of stepping down here 
after us, while we are in the open space beneath the chapel making our arrange¬ 
ments to leave it by some other mode than this, which, no doubt, they^are 
foolish enough to think is about the only one we would think of attempting.” 

“ X see_I see,” 

“ Come, then, Jack, and let us try what we can do in that way. I saw that 
some of the planking at the foot of the stairs here, that hold up a portion of the 

r 0 • 1 ... „ 

WPlI nt H>n 

package, that appears to have at one time faiieu. or snowu a — 
j tion so to do, were loose. Let us get one of those pieces, and see what we can 
do with it.” 

“I understand vou,” said Jack* 

* ' 
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4t And so do I,” said Dick. 

Jack went right to N the . foot of the stairs, and soon returned with a piece of 
wood-work of about eight feet in length, , ✓ 

“Will this do V* 

“ Yes, comfortably/*, said Claude. u Come along with the light/' - 

Jack lit him to the work he was about, and with great silence and caution, 
Claude Duval managed to place the plank of wood in such a position from the 
stairs to the door, that completely wedged up the latter, and any attempt to 
force it from without would only have the effect of tightening the plank in its 
place. 

“Now/* said Duval, “I think that we may take upon ourselves to en'er 
quite fearlessly into the cells, and see what progress we c-an safely make towards 
our liberation from this place/* 




CHAPTER CCCLXVL 

the Convent well gives up oxe of its terrible secrets, 

/The confident and cheerful manner in which Claude Duval spoke, evidently 
had the effect of immediately reviving the spirits of the little party. 

It was by no means striving at a conclusion to come to the certainty that he 
had in his own mind some plan of operation which not only rendered the 
closing of the door leading into the chapel by the abbess and her emissaries of 
litjle 01 no consequence, but rendered the keeping of that door fast since it had 
once been closed by them an essential thing. 

The confidence that Jack and Turpin evidently had in the marvellous 
resources of Claude Duval, infected the others with the same feeling, and they all- 
looked up to him as the person who was yet to triumph over all the obstacles in 
the way of deliverance from the vaults and fearful cells, and as the individual 
who would in time take them to the light of day. 

The miraculous way in which Claude had been saved from the consequences of 
the hu u * that had been fired through the door at him, doubtless by the abbess, 
or by . contributed largely to the conviction, and to the maintenance 

cf the couudence they ajl had in him. 

Alicia and the iwo novices could not believe it possible that a man so 
specially protected by Heaven in what he was about should fail. 

And yet, with all this, it was with perceptible shudders that they again 
sought the dreary abode, which but a short few minutes before they had thought 
to take their last look at. 

Claude saw this feelinsr in them and he said— 

“ Courage, ladies—courage. You should consider now, that this is the way 
to freedom, not to imprisonment. I do not, for a moment, doubt but that soon 
all will be well.** 

** You do think/* said Alicia, “ that you can save us ?” 

“ I do, indeed/' 

'• If any one can, it will be you/* said Field. "Recollect that I place myself 
entirely at your disposal, Mr. Duval, and you have but to order me what to do/' 

" Come on, then, and fear nothing/' 

Claude himself led Ihe way, but Jack followed him closely with the little 
lantern, and so once again they stood beneath the lofty roof of that portion of the 
ghomy underground region, that was immediately beneath the floor of the 
convent chapel. 

“ Here we halt/* said Claude. 

ttt nsrtv came to p . pr.'* Duval, takipg the. 

mmuuvu - r - j - - " -- —** 

amp from Jack, said— . 

“ How high do you think, the roof is F* 
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“ About thirty feet.” 

“ So 1 thought, and the upper portion of it is quite lost in obscurity. Dick, 
look about you, and see if it be possible to find any means of getting a little 
nearer to the roof, to see of what it is composed.” 

They all looked about them for that purpose, but it was some time before 
they found anything to aid them, and then it struck Turpin, that he could ac¬ 
complish it in a strange sort of way. 

“ Look you here, Claude,” lie said, “ the walls of this place are supported in 
several instances by plaDks of great length, and of tolerable strength ; now what 
is to hinder us from taking two of them, and making a long slanting passage up 
to the roof, since it is ) our object to get there? ” 

“ How do you mean, Dick ?” 

“ Why, I would place the two pieces of flat tall timber together at the upper 
ends, so that they made the shape of the letter A, and then 1 do think that with 
a little dexterity one of us may climb up to the top and get sufficiently near to 
the roof to have agood look at it. 1 ' 

“Good; that will do.” 

The possibility of this project was one that Claude Duval saw in a moment, 
and he was anxious that it should as soon as possible be carried out. 

Tw three men such as Duval, Jack, and Turpin, used as they had been to 
make the greatest exertions, and to the constant exercise of their ingenuity 
under all sorts of troublesome circumstances, this little project of Dick's for getting 
to the roof of the place they were in presented no difficulties, prov.ded the materials 
were at i and. 

The long pieces of planking that Dick referred to were evidently of service in 
keeping some portions of the old wall of the place they were in from bulging 
forward, but although the removal of them seemed to compromise the safety Of 
the wall, yet they did not suppose that for the short space of time they hoped 
only to pass in that place that any serious consequences would be likely to 


arise. 


Dick and Jack soon got two planks, each of about twenty feet in length, and 
they placed them with Claude's assistance in the situation agreed upon. 

When so placed it seemed to be quite clear that they reached nearly half way 
to the roof. By compressing the lewer ends into the earth firmly they got the 
affair tolerably steady, and then Dick said— 

rt Now, if you, Claude, will hold one of these planks, and you the other, Jack, 
I will try to get up.” 

“Excuse me, Dick,” said Duval, with a smile, “but you have but one object, 
I know, in all this, and that is, that we should succeed in what we are about. I 
am a lighter weight than you are, you know.” 

“ 1 understand you, Claude. You think you can manage climbing up the 
planks better than 1 can, and it is no doubt true, so Twill hold one ol them for 
you.” 

“ Besides, Claude is taller when he reaches the top/' said Jack. 

“ He is—he is. Now, Mr. Field, you help us likewise, if you please.” 

‘••Yes, with pleasure.” 

“ We will all help,” said Alicia. “ Can we do nothing to aid you in this 
matter.” 

“ 1 think not,” said Claude, “ except keep out of the way, in case I should 
come down rather quicker than I go up. Leave us to manage this affair like¬ 
wise, I beg of you, ladies, and pray get close to vonefcr wall.” 

“ We obey.” 

Claude Duval was now satisfied that the g : rls were in safety, so he took off 
his boots; and, considering that he would get a firmer Isold upon the boards 
Vith his stocking soles merely, he ct mmenced the rather perilous ascent. 

The angle at which the boards had been put together was rather an acute one; 

but then, woen theyplaceu l; em enu ».u 

Se\t that the further they drew them apart below, the lower they brought the top 
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of them; and, therefore, they had probably gone‘to the very extreme in their 
calculations. 

It was with difficulty, but still with certainty, that Claude Duval ascended the 
slanting boards, and, finally, in the course of about two minules he was at the 
top ; and then placing his left foot upon the junction of the pieces of wood, he 
contrived to steady himself pretty well, and to draw himself up to his full height 
in that rather awkward position. 

Duval was pleased to find that they had made a rather wrong estimate of the 
height of the roof, or of the length of the boards ; for, where he stood up, as we 
have described, he was really within about five or six feet at the utmost of the 
roof. 

“ Jackl” said Claude. 

“ Yes, Claude 

4 Can Mr. Field and Dick spare you while they hold the planks steady, do you 
think V* - 
“ Yes.” 

<r Then come forward and try if you can throw me up the lantern. I think 
I can catch it if you will be careful to throw it well and cleverly up to me,” 

“I will try, Claude.” 

This was really a hazardous experiment; but everything was so dark and 
dreary up above that Claude Duval could not see what he went up to see, namely, 
a something that appeared to be sticking to the ceiling. 

Jack took the lantern ; and, after calculating the distance he had to throw it, 
he said— 

‘ c Are ycu ready, Claude 

“ Quite read} r . Now for it !” 

^ With more skill than any one would exactly have given Jack credit for pos¬ 
sessing,' Jack threw 7 up the lantern ; and Claude Duval caught it tightly and care¬ 
fully, without in the slightest degree shifting his position, or making any stir 
«upon the two planks of wood, upon the top of which he stood in so very ticklish 
a position. 

“ All right, Claude ?'* 

" Yes, all right, I have it. Now hold steady all of you, for I have something 
else to attend to.” 

• There w T as a complete silence now w 7 hile Claude Duval turned the light of the 
lantern upon the roof of the place. 

That roof w 7 as crossed and recrossed by many beams of heavy timber, and to 
his satisfaction the object that appeared to be fastened to the roof of the 
he miserable abode was evidently some contrivance for letting people up or down 
through a trap in the ceiling, that was quite apparent. 

The object consisted of a square wooden box, very shallow, but yet w 7 ith sides 
sufficient to prevent any one from slipping off it j but how it got down or up 
was the mvsterv. 

* w 

Close to it in the wcod-work of the ceiling there were two very large pulleys, 
and over them passed two ropes, that seemed then to go horizontally a long wav 
across the ceiling; but situated as he w r as, Claude could not find out w r here they 
went to. 

Moving the lantern about in all directions, Duval strove all he could to find 
out the mystery of this curious construction in the roof, but, for a tiro-e, it 
baffled him, despite all the conjectures that came to his mind upon the subject. 
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CHAPTER CCCLXVIL 

FATHER GARVEY APPEARS UPON THE SCENE AGAIN. 

The little party, likewise, were rather puzzled to know what Claude Duval 
could be at, and after a time DickTurpiu said— 

“ Claude, is there anything amiss V* 

“ No, Dick, not amiss, but I am a litttle puzzled, that's all. There is some 
conjuiation up here that I don’t quite comprehend. 5 *' 

“ Danger?” said Jack. 

<{ Oh, no—no. It is some mechanical contrivance for getting up to a trap¬ 
door that is kere in the roof, and which' can lead nowhere but to tim 

chapel. 5 ' 

Upon this information they looked at each other with curiosity, and Jack. 

cried out— 

“ Why, Claude, if there is a trap door there it is the very thing for us, 1 

should say.’ 5 
* 

“ Yes, provided we could get through it. 5 ' 

“ Hem ! 55 said Turpin, “that certainly is rather an essential consideration, 

I must confess. What does it look like ? 5 ' * 

“Ab^. 55 • ' • ') 

“A box? Why you are joking now, Claude. 5 ' 

“ I never was 'more serious in all my life. But I sav, Jack,.rny friend V 9 

» “Yes, Claude—yes? 5 * 

“ I want you to catch the lantern again. 5 ' , ■ 

4i Ail’s right. Throw it now. I have it." 

Jack caught the lantern, and then Claude said— 

“Now I want you to manage to tie it at the end of as long a stick, or anything 
else that will hold it as nearly as you can up to the ceiling, asyou can contrive. 55 
“I’ll do it. We mustgetthe means somehow or another. 55 
f I will t-.ll you where, then, 5 ' said Mr. Field. “By the side of the„stairs 
leading from the chapel there is a long, narrow, iron rod, partially let into the 
wall at places. If vou can pull it away, it will just do.' 5 ' 

“Capital," said Ja “ Ladies and gentlemen, will you have any serious 
objection to being kept in the dark for a little time V* 

“ None—none," said Claude. “ Go at once. Jack. 55 

Jack did not wait another moment, but started off in search of the iron rod 
tii t Mr. Field had spoken of. The little lantern aid not, while it was present, 
seem as if it had given much light ; but when it was gone, the gloom—the 
awful darkness that eli upon the place, and upon every one in it, seemed to be 

something truly terrific. 

It was quite in vain that from his elevated position Claude Duval strove to 
catch a sight, even dimly, of those below him on the floor of the dismal 

place. 

The probability is, that the alarm of Alicia and her young friends was now 
much greater than they would have liked those who had so generously encoun¬ 
tered so much in their service to know or to suspect ; but be that as it may, she 
and the other two young creatures in the gloomy abode of priestly tyranny did 
not give utterance to any of the feelings of dread that had taken possession of 
their hearts. * 

Claude Duval, though, was about to say something which he intended should 
be to them of a cheering character—for, although they did not give any expres¬ 
sion to their fears, he yet could not help feeling that they must have them—when 
he was stopped by a singular noise that arose in the place. 

They-must all have heard it as well as he. It resembled some one at work 
upon an iron-bar with a fre more than anything else, and Claude was puzzled 
to know what on earth it could possibly proceed from. 
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THE TERROR - ST El C ELM CONFESSOR IN TiiL DUKCEC^b OF TLl MJNNE 

It was Dick who, in a whisper, said to^him—• 

"Do vou hear that odd no se, Claude? " . , -r 

“ I do certainly, Dick, ai d I should feel very much obliged to \ou, it JOU 

could give me any idea cl ti om what it proceeds : 

*■ Ah, that I cannot.” n , ., me . 

The ncbe increased, and then there was a sudden snap, as th 0 ► 

thing had been broken. Alter that ail was still. ( "Where 

“This won’t do,” said Dick “ we must hud out wna, u go^ 5 
can Jack be with the light ? I hope no harm has come to r.im- 

-No” said Claude. “ I can see him, or rather the taint reflection of tne 

light, coming even now.” ___ 
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They were all glad enough to hear this, and in another couple of seconds the 
flash of the lantern fell upon the roof>and walls of the dismal abode, as Jack made 
his appearance with a long piece of the*rough balustrade of the little staircase* 
“ I have it,” said Jack, 

«* Hush 1” said Claude, “ we have heard strange sounds since you have been 

gone.’' _ ' 

ft Strange sounds V 9 

« Yes, Jack ; and none of us can make out where they come from. It is a 
puzzle to me,” 

Surely it is not that rascally confessor trying to get out of the cell in which 
you threw him ?’’ 

*‘By Jove, yes!” -said Claude. VI never thought of him. You have hit it, 
J&ch. It is Father Garvey, who has sufficiently recovered to make an attempt 
at escape from the cell. I .had quite forgotten that there was such a person in 
the world.” 

«Yes/ J said Dick, “and it strikes me it would have been safer, after all, 
to have carried out the abbess’s kind instructions towards him.” 

«lt would ; but we are not capable of such acts, Dick. Neither .you nor I 
are assassins. Father Garvey, though, will keep, if I mistake not, awhile longer* 
Jack, what scheme have you V* 

A< You will soon see. What do you think of that V* 

Jack had fastened the lantern to the end of the long iron rod that he procured, 
and succeeded now in hoisting it right up to the roof of the chapel. 

Good. Hold it steady now, Jack.” 

« Yes, I will.” 

“ Now move along in a line towards the stairs, and go as gently as you can. 
That’s it—that’s it. All right—all right. Stop !^ 

Jack stopped, and as he did so, he came bump against the wall of '.the^place, 
and down fell the lantern and the iron rod. In a minute all was darkness. 

" The deuce take it,” said Jack, H( 1 might have been just a little more care- 

ful where I was going.” ~ • 

“ Never mind/’ said ; Claude—"nevermnd; find the lantern .and Jight it 
again. I daresay it has come to no sort of harm from its fall:” 

Jack, after groping about for some distance, found the lantern, and with one 
of the phosphorus matches he had, he lighted it, but it took some few minutes to 
burn up, and even then its flame was rather weak and unsteady. 

Claude appeared;to be upon the point of saying something, when a voice 
shouted out— 

“Now, you wretches, I will bring upon you the vengeance yon deserve! He is 

a dead man who stops me !” - 

L With a sudden rush a figure darted along the place, and mot seeing the two 
boards which were raised up there, came with a crash against them, that knocked 
‘them both over, and sent himself rolling to the farther end of the large open 

space. N * 

All was confusion in a moment. Dick made a daft after the fugitive, and 

Jack cried out— 

“ Claude will*be killed. He has fallen—he must have fallen. 

The girls screamed, and Mr. Field, who'had been thrown down with the 
boards, looked thoroughly bewildered. 

“The light, Jack!” said Duval, in a calm, clear voice, as though nothing were 
the matter. “ Silence, ladies—silence, if you please. There is nothing gained 
by screaming.” 

It'is truly extraordinary how the presence of mind of one person will have 
an effect upon the feelings and the actions of many, and induce calmness instead 
• of agitation. The manner in which Claude spoke, while it let everybody know 
that he was not hurt by the fearful fall that they all made quite sure he must 
have had, likewise convinced them that he saw what to do. 

With a bound he reached'that portion of the subterranean abode to v wbich 
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the figure that had made the sudden rush had roiled, and before Father Garvey, 
for it was indeed he, could struggle half way to his feet, Claude had him by the 
throat quite securely. 

“Now, Jack, the light.” 

“Yes, Claude.” 

Jack, and, indeed, the whole party, now made their way up to the spot where 
the confessor was writhing in the grasp of Duval. The confessor's face was 
pale as deaih itself, save a streak of blood that oozed from a wound in 
his forehead, that he had received from the blow he had struck himself against 
the edge of one of the planks. His vestments were torn, and he was covered 
with fragments of the damp straw that was in the ceil where Clauds Duval had 
left him, as he thought, in a tolerable state of security and repose. 

“Unhand me, villain !° said Father Garvey—“unhand me, I say, or you 
shall rue the day you looked upon me! 55 

“No, master confessor,” said Claude, “I won’t unhand you; and as for 
rueing, I rather think that is what will be your fate. 5 ' 

The priest was half imad evidently, for, de?p te the powerful grip that Claude 
Duval had of him, and de?p;te the numbers he saw around him, he began to kick 
and plunge, and bite and scratch, in such a wild sort of way, that Claude was 
compelled to >ay— 

“ D ck, be so good as to tie this gentleman’s legs together, and his hands be¬ 
hind his back/’ 

Dick made a dart at the legs of the reverend father, and soon tied them firmly 
together : Jack did the same by his hands, and then Caude let him go ; and he 
rollea opon.ti e floor, and cursed and swore in a way that none but a priest could 
curse and swear. 

“ You may amuse yours* If, holy sir, at that kind of fun as long as you like,” 
said Claude ; “ it don’t affect us in the lenst; only mark me, if you make too 
much noise it will be neces^ry to put a stop to it.’* 

This significant‘hint was not lost upon Father Garvey, and he lay part’y in a 
state of exhaustion, and partly in a state of prudential stillness, only that he 
glared at Ciaude Duval as if he would have eaten him, had he the power so 
to do. . 

The alarm of the young girls was by no means decreased by all this; and it 
was found that the youngest of the novices had fainted, 
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THE ACCESS TRIES A NEW PLAN OF OPERATIONS AGAINST THE INTRUDERS* 

“ Oh, he ! p ! help !” said Alicia ; “ldo think that Helen is dead! Oh, bring 
the light here!'* 

Upon this cry they speedily brought the light to the spot, and then sure enough 
they found that the young creature was completely insensible, and hanging upon 
the arm of A 1-cia. 

“ She is not dead,” said Duval; “ she has fainted. But we must not let her 
remain in that state, as in 'he bad air of this place it is impossible to say what 
catastrophe might not ensue. 

“ How are we to recover her ?” said Field. ** What are we to do, Alicia, to 
restore her 

“ We want water,” said Alicia. “ Cold water would, no doubt, bring her to 
herself again ” 

“ l 5 m afraid that is not to be had here.” 

“ There is a well,” said Jack, “ close at hand. I cast a stone into it as I came 
along, and theie was a distinct solash of water conseauent unon its fall. Surely 
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there is some mode of getting up some of the water ; and if so, 1 will warrant its 
being cold enough/’ 

“Go and see/’ said Claude—“go and see what you can do, Jack. Here, Miss- 
Alicia, let the young creature lie down. She is not very heavy, I daresav; but 
she is still too heavv for vou to supnort for a length of time.” 

As he spoke, Claude slipped off his coat and spreai it upon the ground for the 
young girl to lie upon. Alicia thanked him by a look which expressed much 
more than words could say upon the subject, and then she knelt upon the coat 
and supported the head of the novice upon her lap, which -was certainly much 
easier than holding her up, as she had been doing. 

“I will go and help Jack to get the water from the well,” said Claude. 
“ There is no danger, and Mr. Field will stay with you, and we shall hear if 
you want anything.” 

Both Jack and Dick Turpin had gone to the well to see what could he done in 
the way of getting up some cold water for the use of the faiating novice, and 
when Claude arrived they were slowly hauling up a bucket that they had found 
there, and which they had attached to a rope that they found, but of the strength 
of which they had rather serious doubts. 

“The water is a long way down,” said Jack, “but we have got some, I can' 
tell by the weight.” 

“Pull slowly and quietly,' 5 said Dick. 

The bucket came up to the surface, and then Claude stretched out his hand* 
and got hold of it. 

“ All’s right,” he said, “I have it ’’ 

He drew it towards him, and then in rather an odd voice, he said— 

“ The light. Jack.” 

Jack picked up the lantern from the floor and held it over the bucket, and 
then they all three looked in silent horror at what it disclosed to them. 

Floating in the water they had got up from the well was a portion of an 
infant’s hand and arm, and a large piece of a skull with hail* -still upon it. The 
water itself had a shiny, oily look, and upon its surface floated fatty globules, and 
what appeared to be pieces of half decomposed flesh. 

“ Horrible !” said Claude. 

Jack turned aside sick and faint at the sight. 

* £ Good God !” said Dick. 

Duval held the bucket over the brink of the well, and let go of it. Far down 
with a sullen kind of splash it reached the water, and then all wss still. 

The three friends looked at each other now for several moments in silence, and 
then Claude said in a whisper— 

“We must not tell this to the ladies. fc will kill them with terror. Surely 
now we must believe to the utmost in all the horrors that a*-e recorded of con¬ 
vent criminality. This well seems to be the receptacle of the bodies of 
infants.” 

” Yes, infants born in the convent.” said Jack. “ There can be no doubt of 
it. Of course., they must be disposed of somehow or another.” 

“That is true,” said Dick ; “and if any one tells me that a score or two 
of idle, well-fed women come to such an anode as this, and leave their pas¬ 
sions at the gates, and turn saints when they enter a convent, I shall have no 
hesitation in saying that it is a lie,” 

“ This is tru'y sickening,” said Claude. 

“I am quite faint,” said Jack. 

“ Come away from the brink of the well," said Dick. “ I fancy, now, that, 
horrible and noisome odours arise from it. We shall be poisoned if we remain 
anv longer close to it. But, amid other mysteries, and stranger things, Claude 
Duval, there is one which we want an explanation of from you, and that is, how 
you came so neatly to the floor when the planks were knocked from under you 
without doing yourself any apparent injury whatever r” 

* f Yes ; that,” said Jack, “ i>, indeed, a mystery to me.” 
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“ It is one that lean easily explain/* said Claude. “I came down quite 
easily and comfortably; for when the boards went from under me, I had hold 
of something else/’ 

*' Something else ! What else ?” 

'‘Listen. While I was up there looking at the roof, I saw that there was 
some mode of reaching this p’ace by means of a kind of basket or box, that was 
secured under a trap-door opening from the chapel. I could not see how it was 
made to act, till you, Jack, held up the lantern by the aid of the iron rod, and 
then I perceived that there'were two ropes over two pulleys going in the direction 
you intended when you ran against the wall, and two in the other direction. 
As you "went, I saw that at the end of the roof there were two other pulleys, and 
that the ropes went over them : so I came to the conclusion at once that there 
must be some counterpoise to any weight upon the descending platform or box. 
At the moment thatthe pieces of planking were knocked from under me, I clutched 
at the lower part of that box, and dowm J came quite easily and rapidly, with 
it in my grasp.” 

“ I see/’ sa : d Jack. 

'* And so do I,” said Dick, “ When you left go of it, up it went again, I 
suppose V 9 

"It did/’ 

" Then, we are saved !” 

fC I hope so. I suppose that the abbess knows of this little mechanical ar¬ 
rangement ; but, no doubt, she considers the idea of our getting to the roof 
of tTie place as quite out of the question, and so don’ttrouble herself about that 
part of the matter at all.” 

“ That is it, you may depend ; but herladyship don’t exactly know the sort of 
people she has got to deal with. What would be a difficulty to many, is none 
to us, or, at all events, it is one that can be easily got over. Let us see how 
our young friend the novice is.” 

When they got back to where Mr. Field was staying with the young girls, 
they just said that they had been unsuccessful in getting some water from the 
well, and Dick proposed just wetting the lips of the fainting girl with a little 
brandy of which he had a flask full in his pocket. 

In the absence of any other means of trying to recover her, they were per¬ 
force compelled to adopt that, and the effect so far justified it, that in a few 
moments she began to breathe, and to open her eyes. 

" Oh, save me—save me ! ” she cried. “ I have done nothing to deserve this 
cruel treatment.” 

Be calm,” said Alic’a, “ you are with friends. 5 * 

Oh, no—no. Do not—oh, holy lady abbess, I cannot bear it—-indeed, I 
carnot. Do not subject me to this really fearful punishment.” 

“ She raves/’ said Alicia. ,l Alas ! poor girl.” 

“I will promise/* added the young creature, “ to tell of nothing that I have 
seen cr heard here. I will swear it, and, indeed, and in troth, you may rely 
upon my oath, for I have not yet seen enough of the wickedness of this place, to 
be callous to an oath.” 

u Listen to me,” said Alicia. “Do yon not know me 
Yes—yes, you will obey the orders of the abbess.” 

‘No—no. Indeed I will not.” 

* 

,f And you will punish me. I know that you are all preparing* so to do. I 
shall be stretched upon that dreadful machine, and my hands and feet tied, and 
then I shall be cruelly beaten. Ob, do not, I implore you! The pain—the 
agony is great!” 

The affected young girl burst info tears. 

"She will recover now/’ said Alicia. 

“ This is enough to melt a heart of stone/ 5 said Field. t% Does she allude to 
punishments that the abbess inflicts upon the novices?” 

“\es,”said Alicia, “I cannot describe them to you, but the abbess and 
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some of the older nuns take a delight in inflicting pain upon the novices, and 
that is what fills the imagination of our poor young friend with such terrors.’* 

The tears of the novice seemed to wash away the cloud that had been before 
her perceptions, and she was able to comprehend where she was, and to. feel 
that there was no danger. 

So blissful a state of things made a wonderful change in her aspect, and 
half laughing and half crying, she clung to Alicia, and implored Heaven to bless 
these who were doing so much to save her from misery, pain, and degradation. 

“Hush!” said Jack suddenly, as he laid bis hand upon the arm of Claude 
Duval. “ What is that? 5 * j 

“What? what? Ah! Let us listen ” 

Seme sound now like the tapping of some pieces of metal against each other 
evidently came from the chapel above. At first Claude thought that it w T as from 
the part of the roof were was the trap door ; but he soon traced the sound to 
quite another part o.‘ the ceiling. It ceased, though, before they could come 
to any conclusion os to what it w T es, or what it portended. 

“This place,” said Turpin, “ is as full of mysteries as of dangers. Come, now, 
Claude, do you think that it will be safe to try the assent to the chapel by- the 
trapdoor?” 

Safe or net safe, we will do it; but before we commence operations, tell 
me, Alicia, do you think that there is aDy possibility of another prisoner being 
in the cells 

“ Alas, 1 know T not, but I w’ould gladly urge you to search them all before 
leaving.” 

“ It is a duty. Come you with me, Jack, and we will go together. We will 
make our search as rapidly as we can, and lose no time.” 


CHAPTER CCCLXIX. 


) 

I 


THE SECRETS OF THE CELLS APPAL JACK AND CLAUDE DUVAL. 


There w’as, in reality, no time lost in the search of the cells that Claude and 
Jack now T undertook, for Claude wished to acquaint his friend exactly with the 
mode of operation that he thought would ausw'er with the cords and the pulleys 
connected with the trap-donr in the roof. 

One thing in connection with that trap.door was quite clear, and that was— 
tnat the principle of its construction was such that it had been only intended for 
the purpose of facilitating the descent of any one from the chapel, and not the 
ascent of any one from the gloomy region below. 

It required a weight in the square box attached to the ropes to overcome 
the. weights that no doubt would be found attached to the ends of them; but 
when the box reached the ground, and the unhappy object either fell or got out 
of it, then it would ascend again, because the weights became the heavier. 

When it had ascended it was quite clear, that unless the chapel door was 
to be found, and along with finding it the means of opening it were fouud, the 
victims must soon perish in the vaults from starvation, if from no other cause. 

The problem, then, that Jack and Claude and Dick had to solve in connection 
with the trap-door and its appendages was, to make it useful as a means of as¬ 
cent as well as descent, and that was rather difficult. ^ 

Before deciding upon wdiat mode of immediate operation they could bring to 
bear upon that subject, they proceeded to the cells one after the other. 

The only fear they had w’as lest ihere sh >uld be some of the cells in a secret 
situation which their time would not allow them just then to look for ; but, still, 
they must do something, if the}’ could not do all they wished, apd so toey dashed 
open the door of the first cell they came to. -. * 

It was empty. < 
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“ That is a relief,** -9aid Jack. “ Now for this one I Ah ! look—look, 
Claude !” 

££ What is it ?” 

“Some one is there. We come to save you, be you whom you may; for your 
presence in one of these cells is sufficient proof that you are an enemy to the 
abbess of the convent/* 

No answer was returned to this speech of Jack’s, and yet they could both of 
them see pretty plainly that there was something like a human being at the farther 
end of the cell. 

££ Give me the light/* said Claude ; and, taking it from Jack, he advanced 
right into the cell. It did not take him more than two steps to get to the farther 
end of it; and then the sight that he saw made him quickly recoil again. 

Fastened by the waist to the wad by a short chain that did not permit it to 
fall to the floor was the dead bodv of a nun. The c invent costume still clung 
to the faded skeleton form ; but the flesh had dropped from the face, leaving the 
hideous, yellow, discoloured bones plainly perceptible. 

££ Horrible ! horrible !” said Claude. 

“What is it?” 

“Take the light and look for yourself. I cannot give you any description of 
the sight. 51 

One glance was quite enough for Jack ; and, without a word, he turned from 
the loathsome spectacle, and shut the cell door. * - 

In no other cell but one more did they find anything that was so fearful to look* 
upon ; and in.that they saw the body of a man Ling upon its face. A number 
cf loathsome flies, cf immense size, were feastS^ upon the remains of that un¬ 
happy human being, who, no doubt, had been decoyed into the convent by the 
abbess, and then safely disposed of, for some reason or another, in that house of 
death. 

There are no more cells,” said Jack. “Let us return to our friends now, 
Claude; and they may, in truth, when we tell them what we have seen, con¬ 
gratulate themselves upon escaping the duty we have been upon.” 

“ They may, indeed, Jack.” 

Claude Duval and Jack now returned to the party they bad lefr, not far from 
the spot above which was the trap-door in the floor of the chapel. Without 
describing what he had seen, Claude satisfied himself by saying, that there was 
no other human being alive but themselves in the place. 

“And now, Dick and Jack, you both help me/and I think 1 have found a 
mode of getting the square box down here.” 

£t Yes,” said Dick, “ that may be; but to get it up again with a weight in it 
is the difficulty/* 

“ Which we must meet by adding weight to the other end of the ropes. But 
let us get itndown first. I expect that but a small force is requisite for that 
purpose. Where is the iron rail. Jack, with which you elevated the lantern so 
cleverly ?'* 

“ It is here/’ 

The iron rail was very much rusted indeed; but Claude Duval used it very 
tenderly, and after snapping off a piece of about six inches at the end, he found 
the rest of it in not so bad a condition, and that it would bear being beat into 
a hook at the. end. 

“Now,* he said, “if I can catch hold of the lower part or the rim of the 
strange kind of trav that is up there under the trap-dtf)r, down it will come.” 

With great care Claude elevated the iron rod, and got a^hold of the platform ; 
and as he had surmised, it required but very little force, inuceJ, to bring it down 
to the floor. The weights attached to the ends of the ropes evidently did not 
much moreithan .overbalance it, and cause it to ascend, when no force was used 
to keep it down. 

“ Here we are, said Claude. 

<£ Ha !—ha!” laughed a hideous voice. “Lost!—lost!—lost! Make your 
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peace with offended Heaven, ye Philistines, for you surely die now ! Ha ! 
—ha !” ' - 

“ The devil !” said Claude. . , ♦ . 

Jack turned so sharply round at the sound of this terrible voice, which 
appeared to fill the whole place, that he struck the lantern against Dick 
Turpin, and knocked the light out; but all was not darkness in the gloomv 
vault. Not far from the roof, and close above the spot where they had heard the 
taysterious metallic tapping a short time since, they saw a strange dubious sort 
of light; but what it was, or where it came from,, was a mystery that they saw 
no means just then of solving. Now and then a sp^rk from the strange ligr.t 
would dart out of the mass of it and fall to the floor, generally going out before 
it reached it; and then some of the light seemed to be making an odd, crackling 
kind of noise, that could not by the adventurers in the vault be at'all accounted 
for in any reasonable way. - 1 

‘‘Never mind,” said Claude Duval, “it is very kind of the abbess to 
pro vide us with a light. We shall see all the oetter what we are about 
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“ Much better,” said Mr. Field. 

“ So we shall,” said Dick. 

“ Yes,” said Jack, rather dubiously; “but I doubt whether upon the whole 
we shall find it any advantage.” 

“ Never mind. You, Jack, go to one of the ropes that hang down the wall with 
the weights at the end of them, and you, Dick, go to another on the other side. 
Ic appears to me that, with very little trouble, you will be able to haul me 
up to the ceiling. The united leverage caused by two men using their utmost ex¬ 
ertion would be sufficient to hoist me much higher than the chapel-floor, there¬ 
to, e it will be a comparatively easy task for the three of you to raise me, and it 
will not require much force to keep me there when 1 once touch the roof.” 

“ We may do that,” said Jack. 

They sawat once how this could be done, and without another word departed 
to do if. They found that, pulling in unison, Claude and the little box began to 
jgo up—-up—up gradually to the roof, and that they could maintain his posilioa 
there without any serious difficulty at all. 

It was no part of Duval’s system to delay when nothing was to be got by it, 
and he set to work upon the trap-door in the roof in earnest. It was fastened 
on the outer side ; but by the aid of a powerful small crow-bar, with a very 
sharp edge to it, Claude soon lifted it, and pushed it on one side. He was 
rather surprised that all seemed as dark now as it had been before, and that he 
found no change of atmosphere above the tiap.door, which, to all appearance, 
opened into the chapel. 

Duval put up his hand as high as he could reach, and found no obstruction, 
so that he felt satisfied he must be in the chapel, and yet tnere was something 
very strange about the fact that it should be so completely deserted.and silent 
as it was. 

u Claude—Claude !” called Dick. 

“ Yes, Dick ?” 

“ Is all right there ?* 

“Well—1—hope so. It’s rather confusing.” 

“Come down, Claude—come down !” 

“Ascertain, if you can, what the obstruction is, before you comedown.” 

“ Oh, God 1 what is it ?” said Alicia. “ We shall all die !” 

“No—no, it will go off,” said Mr. Field. <£ It cannot hurt; and yet it is 

strange.” 

“What on earth are you all talking about? 5 ’ said Claude, as he strove to 
look clearly down into the vaulted place. s - 

“There’s a suffocating vapour here,” said Turpin, “that is half choking us 
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all, aud wc don’t know what to make of it. Don’t you feel any ol it up there , 
Claude 

1 . >■ r s 4 4r 

• " No.” 

“Nor smell anything 

w Certainly not. The air don’t seem to be amiss up here at all. What can ( 
you be dreaming about?” 

“ It is no dream, Claude Duval. The mysterious light yonder near to the , j 
middle of the roof is some process by which some deleterious kind of gas is 
evolved, which must be heavier than the atmospheric air, and so sinks, which is 
the reason you don’t smell it where you are; but 1 can tell you, old fellow, that 
! [We can’t live in it long.” I 
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“Let me down at once. Let go of the ropes. Let me down. By Heaven ! I 
I fancied something of the sort.” 

They.were unwilling enough, as may be supposed, to involve Claude Duval in the 
same disagreeable state of things that oppressed them in that wretched place ; 
but as it was impossible that he could have any correct notion of the state of 
the atmosphere below in the situation he was in, they gradually relaxed the 
ropes, and let him safely descend to the level of the floor of the huge cavern¬ 
ous place again. 

It was a great object though, now, not to allow the movable piece of platform 
to go up to the roof again, which it, of course, would have done the moment it 
got free from the weight of Claude Duval; so he said to Jack— 

u Stand upon this, Jack. What we have to say, we may say jusf as well With 
your weight here as otherwise.” * ' 

Jack stood upon the platform at once, and that sufficed to keep it down, and 
then as Claude Duval stepped off it to the ground, there came a gush of the 
noxious vapour, with which the place was filling, right across his mouth, and 
he staggered and nearly fell beneath its deadly influence. 


CHAPTTER CCCLXX. 

THE DANGERS OP CLAUDE AND HIS FRIENDS INCREASE, AND FATHER 

GARVEY TRIUMPHS EXCEEDINGLY. 

“ By Heavens P* said Claude Duval, “ it is the intention of that hag of an 

abbess to smother us.” 

“ Very like it, indeed,” said Turpin* “Only I for one beg to decline the 
operation.” 

u But what are we to do ?” said Jack. 

4 “ Make a bold attempt at once at the door leading to the chapel,” cried Tur* 
pin. u I won’t stay here and be gradually choked any longer, for that is the 
sort of Operation that I feel is now going on with us.” 

Ad he spoke, Dick Turpin began to make his way out of the place, in the 
direction of the passage leading to the flight of steps, above which was that door 
Which there was every rational reason to believe was Well guarded by the lady 
abbess and her emissaries. 

‘" Hold !” said Claude.” 

“Yes, to my life*I will,” said Dick Turpin. 

“ Nay, hear me.” 

w Go on, then. What have you to say that is better than such a mode of 
operation V* . 

“ Much.” 

“Out with, it then, Claude/* 

“There is, of course, a route to the chapel by the platform. I propose that by 
such means we reach it, and not by the door. There can be no doubt at a'l but 
that we are expected to make an attack upon the door, rather than stay here to 
be suffocated, and do you think, for a moment, <:hat with such an expectation, a 
woman ol the foreseeing and cunning disposition of the lady abbess would leave 
that door unguarded ? No, you may depend that it would be certain destruction 
to some of us to go to that door, and those who might be destroyed might be 
those, who, as men, we should mo 3 t lament.” 

As Claude Duval spoke, he glanced at the helpless females who were with 
them, and Dick Turpin felt the effect in all its force, 

“ You are right, Claude. By Jure, you are right,” 

(< I knew you would say so/’ 

”Yes; if we were only men here, I should say let us go by the door; but 
now, 1 bethink me, we have others to look to. Have the matter all your own 
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way; but in the name of all that’s delightful, let us have a mouthful of fresh 
air as soon as possible. 0 

"I faint/’ said one of the novices. 

“No—no ! Don’t/' cried Jack. “There is no time, I assure you, my good 
girl. We are not ia circumstances to allow you to faiut.” 

Claude could scarcely forbear a smile at this odd mode of addressing the 
novice that Jack adopted ; but he, too, felt that there was no time to lose, so he 
said— 

“Now draw me up again. I see what has to be done, and done it shall be 
quickly. Do not ask me any questions ; but do as I ask you, and I will pledge 
my word to save you all.” 

Both Jack and Turpin had quite confidence sufficient in the courage and in 
fehe extraordinary tact of Claude Duval in adopting the best possible mode of 
getting clear of any set of adverse circumstances to obey his orders when he 
gave them with such confidence ; so they proceeded at once to the ropes again, 
after he had placed himself upon the movable platform. 

It did not take many minutes to raise Claude right up to the roof again, and 
then he commenced operations with alacrity. 

Upon the former occasion when he had been up that height he had felt that 
his hand and arm passed up into a hollow space, which ought to have been the 
chapel itself, since it was beyond the roof, but. which yet could not be it, since 
the darkness was intense, and there was not fresh air enough to lead to the 
supposition that such was the case. 

This was a little puzzling, to be sure ; but the state of affairs below were of 
such a character that it would not do to stop and consider about what was to 
be done. 

Promptitude of action now was really everything. 

It will be recollected that Father Garvey had beeu tied neck and heels by 
Jack and Turpin; so that he lay upon the floor of the place totally harmless, 
and now and then, when hi3 passion get the better of his prudence, utlerin* 
vehement expressions ot anger, and sending those who had got thus the betted 
of him to the full enjoyment of all those pains and penalties of another life which 
persons of most, if not of all denominations know so perfectly well how to make 
the most of. 

Of course, neither Claude nor his friends troubled themselves not one jot about 
the denunciations of Father Garvey, so long as he did not make so much noise 
as to disturb them, and that he did not certainly do, for even in the midst of his 
rage he did not forget that— 

“ Discretion is the better part of valour.” 

The two young novices seemed to be more deeply affected by the terrible 
suffocating vapour that the lady abbess had succeeded in calling to her aid 
against her foes than any of the party. 

As for Claude, the higher he got up from the floor of the gloomy and death - 
dealing region the more free he felt himself from the vapour, so that it was 
quite evident it was one of those deleterious gases which are heavier than at¬ 
mospheric air, and so descend through it. 

That the abbess should use such a vapour as that showed the extreme art of 
the woman, for if it had been of a more volatile tendency it would, of course, 
have had the likely effect of filling the chapel and the whole convent with its 
death-dealing fumes; but as it was. it just was doing the duty she intended of it 
and no more. 

With the crowbar ia his hand—the same crowbar that had enabled him to ' 
knock away the portion of the roof of the subterranean place that was immedi¬ 
ately above the movable box or platform, call it which you will—Claude now 

tried to work upon what further obstacles there were that stopped his way 
to the chapel. 

W nil the crowbar, though, in his hand he found he could only just reach to 
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the roof of the sort of building that was over the orifice leading to the vaults^ 
and for the life of him he could not make out what it was. 

While he was thus trying, without much effect, his skill to get out of the 
place. Jack called up to him— 

“ Claude—Claude ?” 

“ Yes, Jack ?” 

€t We can't live here any longer. We are dying. The poisonous vapour is 
taking possession of our senses." 

“ Don’t say that.” 

“Alas—alas ! it is true. Farewell—farewell, Claude. Provide for your 
own safety, if you can, and don’t heed us.” 

•* Is Father Garvey dead? 1 hear no complaints from him.” 

i( I don’t know. He lies upon his back, too, and ought to be getting the most 
of the vapour. I daresay he is no more.” 

“ Stop a bit,” cried Dick Turpin—“stop a bit; I have found out how the holy 
father manages. He is all alive and well, for he is tying, now, a handkerchief 
over his mouth and nose, that he has had tied in one direction for some time; 
he is only now shifting it to a fresh part of the handkerchief. Let us do the 
same and we are safe, if he is so." 

“Try it at once,” cried Claude, “ for the love of heaven !*’ 

The hope that this might be a means of saving them from the worst effects of 
the deleterious air that was evolved from the substance in the brazier that had 
been let a little way down from the chapel into the vaults assailed them all for a 
moment or two with new vigour. 

They luckily found that one of the novices had a dress of rather 
closely woven muslin, which was just the thing : so, with her full 
and free consent, they tore it up into long pieces, and each of them 
tied a portion round their mouth and nose, so that the air that they 
admitted to their lungs was, in good truth, thorougly and com¬ 
pletely filtered by passing through the several folds of the muslin. 

Now, it is quite a well understood fact, and one which it is as well that every 
one should know, that air may be filtered quite as easily as water, because in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred what is with the air and vitiates it is of a 
much more material character than the real air itself, and will be arrested by an 
obstruction that allows the pure air to pass, 

This is precisely the principle upon which nature, in a common filter made of 
gravel and charcoal, permits only pure and limpid water to pass through it, and 
keeps back all grosser particles of matter. 

„ The effect, then, of what we may truly call these muslin filters of air upon the 
half-famting occupants of the vaults of the convent wa3 great, indeed. In the 
course of a few moments the feeling of lassitude that was so like death, and 
which in a short time would have passed into that state, wore off, and the blood 
once more freely circulated m their veins. 

Oh, this is Heaven in comparison with our former state!” said Alicia. 

“ it is—it is !” cried the novices. 

“Upon my life,” said Dick, “it is delightful! We cfb not value simple delights 
till we have "been deprived of them for a time. I never could have believed that 
to draw a long breath without the feeling that you were half-choked 1 by the 
process was such a truly delightful feeling as it is.” 

“ Nor I,” said Jack. “ But we must let Claude kr.ow that all is well with us 
now, and that we can wait a little.” 

“ Do so.” 

“ Claude ?” called Jack—“ Claude?” 

“Yes, Jack? How are you all now?” 

“ Much better.” 

“ I am so glad to hear it!” 

“ Y es, we can wait now; so, don't do anything precipitous that may be done 
better and more *#>'*hially by taking your time about it,” 
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‘‘All's right! I am working away 1 Ah! what’s that ?’’ 

‘“You abominable wretches!” said the deep, hollow, sepulchral kind of voice 
that had before sounded in the place, and which evidently came from some¬ 
where contiguous to it. “You abominable, vile, and sacrilegious wretches! 
Aheudy must you be in the pangs of that dissolution, which will only be the 
precursor of the still greater torments that you will suffer in the world which is 
to come ! Death is your portion!" 

The voice ceased. 

“Don’t reply/' said Claude. “It is quite as well.that the very amiable indi¬ 
vidual who thus spoke should think that we are suffering all the pangs she or he 
1 supposes, as then it will not seem necessary to adopt any other means of quickly 
and comfortably disposing of us." 

Acting upon this hint, they were all quite still in the vaults. But Father 
Garvey, having his wits about him, and from the first not having suffered from 
the deleterious vapour, the nature of which he understood, no doubt, quite well, 
called out in loud accents— 

“No—no! They will escape! They will escape i" 

“ Stop his mouth !" said Claude. 

The most prompt and effectual way that struck Jack of stopping the mouth of 
the father-confessor was to thrust something into it, so he made up to him, and, 
despite his resistance, crammed the handkerchief the reverend confessor had been 
holding directly to his mouih and nose right into the former, so that while it 
still acted as a filter to him for the foul air, lie could not shut his mouth at all, 
nor utter a word. 

It %vas found, too, that Father Garvey had got one of his hands at liberty, 
and that Jack took good care to secure again. 

1 “Now, master father-confessor,” said Jack, I rather think that you a r .e in 
about as helpless a condition as you very well can be in. Don’t kick, for if you do, 
yon will only draw a little tighter the cord that holds your legs together. Don’t 
struggle with your hands, for if you do you will have a good chance o/f disloca¬ 
ting your shoulders. Don’^try to bawl out, for if you do you will infallibly 
choke yourself." 

All these troubles come so borne to the mind of the father-co'nfessor, that he 
did not attempt to commit any one of the imprudent acts that Jack portended, 
but only lay upon his back goggling his eves, and looking as though the last 
? threatened catastrophe, namely, the choking one, was much nearer at hand than 
t Jack intended, or his reverence would wish for. 


; CHAPTER CCCLXXI. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE ORIFICE IN THE ROOF IS EXPLAINED. 

While aU this was going on below, Claude was far from being idle upon his 
rattier exalted perch above. 

Finding that all was for the present safe, comparatively speaking, at all events, 
with his friends upon the floor of the vault, Duval took his work much more 
deliberately, for he felt quite sure that nothing was to be gained by percipitancy, 
while everything was to be lost. 

He was satisfi ed that the roof over the orifice in the chapel floor was of a 
rectan gular form, and to give a very familiar description of it, it seemed after 
Claude had got away the flower part of it, to be something like a very large 
chest reversed, and placed over the hole in the floor of the chapel leading to the 
1 vaults. 

With this impression, then, of the shape of the obstacle that was in the way of 
\ hi* reaching the chapel, Claude Duval felt, with care and gentleness, for what 
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might be called the sides of the reversed chest, and he soon felt them, just situated 
as might be expected. 

One of these sides presented a firm resistance to the pressure of the crowbar; 
but to his great surprise, the other yielded before it in a moment, and, indeed, it 
did so with such readiness, that Claude Duval very nearly fell from the platform 
owing to not finding the resistance he expected. 

It was, indeed, a fortunate thing for him that he was tolerably well upon his 
guard, or he must have had rather a severe tumble. 

■ Upon finding, then, that this side, as it were, of the square chest over the 
opening in the roof of the vaulted place and the floor of the chapel gave way on 
one feide, Claude carefully examined the how and the why it so gave way, and 
he was not long in satisfying himself that he knew all about it. 

That side he found to be about four feet in height, and it was evidently hinged 
on to the upper or flat portion of the chest by those description of hinges which 
would go both ways, according as any force was applied to the flap or door with 
which they were connected. 

‘•'Good, so far/’ cried Claude to himself, and then raising his body up by a 
rather powerful effort, he found that there would be no difficulty in crawling 
through that hinged piece of wood, and on the instant he did so, his hands fell 
upon the cold marble floor of the chapel. 

The air, too, was cool and refreshing, and, in comparison with the darkness of 
the place immjediately below him, the chapel was quite light. 

Several candles, that burnt day and night before an image of the Virgin, that 
was k ’ n a n]C '^ a b° ut the centre of the principal aisle of the chapel, shed their light 
thromjk the whole space, which, to Claude Duval, presented so great a contrast 
to the c lar ^ ncss fr° m whence he had issued. 

One steady ghmce around him, now, made him familiar with all that had 

I seemed to s0 ftdl perplexity and mystery. 

The chesi*J‘ke construction, which had so puzzled himfrora below, was nothing 

II m0 re nor less it 1 appearance, when you viewed it from the chapel, than a tomb, 
i apparently of sU^ne, with the effigy of some highly-sanctified individual re- 
I posin^ at full length upon the top of it. The top and one of the sides and the 

two ends were of shone, but the flap or door-way, if it might be called such, 
through which Claude Duval came into the chapel, was-of wood, painted very 
finely to look just like the rest of the construction. 

Tn lieu of a tomb, then the whole affair was but a blind, to cover up that modo 

of descent to the vaults below. 

The comprehension of the whole affair was quite easy. 

If any one got upon the floor, and chose to roll against the wooden door at the 
side of the seeming tomb, it would, on account of opening either way upon its 
well-huno- hinges, give way with them, and they would come upon the piece of 
wood-work in’thereof, which Duval had before displaced with the crowbar, and 
which was hinged so as to‘open downwards, and to close again by a spring. 
Through, or rather past that they would go, and so on to the descending platform, 
which with their weight would go plump at once to the floor of the vault, and 
then the job was done. 

The person would either roll out in the progress of the fall, or be jerked out 
upon reaching the floor, or immediately get out, and in either case up would go 
the platform asrain, in consequence of the counterpoise weights acting upon it, 
and the whole"apparatus would be quite ready for the use of any one else who 
j m io-ht choose to go down, or who might be forced down, not choosing it at all. 

fn working away the lower piece of wood-work, Claude Duval had found that 
there was some iron-work in his wav, and now he quite understood what it had 

been. 

•' c So,” he said to himself in a whisper, “ I have now come at the secret mode 


by which anv victim might at a few moments’ notice be spirited, as it were, 
awav from the chapel, and no one know whither they had gone, except those 
entrusted with the fearful secret of this seeming tomb.” 


entrusted 










That the abbess, or some one in her interests, might be in the chapel, was a 
proposition so very likely to be true, that Claude was prudently carefal not only 
not to utter a sound that might betray his presence, but likewise not to let his 
head be seen above the level of the edge of the mock tomb. 

That such caution was very much called for under the circumstances, very 
quickly became apparent enough; for as Claude was just, with all the care 
possible, projecting the top of his forehead high enough above the tomb to let 
his eyes ; get clear of the rim of it, there came a sudden flash of light over the 
chapel, and he heard a voice, which he knew at once as that of the lady abbess, 
say—, 

“Dennis—Dennis 1” 

There was no reply * 

“ Dennis—Dennis !” she said again, in rather louder tones ; and then, in a 
half sleepy tone, Dennis replied— 

“ An’ faith, sir, it’s meself that will be the faithful servant, and follow you, 
*$ir, through fire and water, sir, an* please you.” 4 

“ Dennis, I say! You dream.” 

“Eh? Oh, dear!” 

,f Fooll awoke.” 

“Yes. Bedad, my lady abbess, and it was dreaming I was, surely. 
thought I was talking to the master, you see, ma’am, that’s all; but, bedad, it s 
meself that knows where I am now all among the saints, any how.” 

(t Silence 1” 

<r Yes, ma’am, if you please, ma’am.” 

There was now a pause of a few minutes 5 duration, after which the lady 
abbess said, in a low and anxious tone— 

“It is strange—very strange, indeed.” 

“Yes, ma’am, it is.” 

“Hold your tODgue, idiot!” v * 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Do not presume to speak, except in reply to me.” — \ 

“ No, ma’am.” 

“ I placed you here to watch, did I not V* 

“ Faith/then, ma’am, you never said a truer thing than that, any how,’ 

“ And instead of watching, you fell asleep ?” 

“ Asleep, ma’am?’’ 

“Yes, asleep.” 

“Is it asleep,*ma’am, you say? Oh, bedad, then, that’s a mighty great 
mistake, my lady, any way. It was only thinking I was, my lady; but it isn t 
the likes of me that would go to sleep in this a-place, my lady, more by token 
that you tould me to watch and listen ; and how could I do them same 
things if I was to be going off to sleep, my lady ?” 

“That is just what I should like to know,” said the abbess. “If you have 
not slept you have watched ; if you have watched you have heard something, 
for it is not in reason that all this time should pass and no sound indicative of 
death coming from those below.” 

“ Certainly not, ma’am, as you say, it isn’t in reason.” 

“ What have you beard, then?” 

“ What have I heard, is it?” 

“ Yes, fellow/ 

“Why. ma’am, infidels and'heathens like them as is below in the cellar, 
ma’am, is not to be accounted for any way.” 

“Then you heard nothing, and so I know that you slept upon your posi. 

“ Slept on a post, ma’am ?” 

“ Fool! You slept here in the chapel instead of watching and listening as I 
told you to do to the slightest sound that might disturb its stillness,” 

41 Oh, no, ma’am.” 
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“ Now, I tell you that you did. Do not provoke me, or your life is not worth 
a moment’s purchase, and you die, too, without absolution.” 

u Don’t be after saying that, ma’am, and threatening a poor fellow with the 
going out of the world without the clergy, ma’am, 1 will tell you all I heard 
ma'am, which was a shrieking and a groaning.” 

“ Ah! A shrieking and a groaning V* 
t “ Yes, ma’am.” 

" That is music to rate to hear of.” 

“ Yes, ma’am, and after a while, you see, ma’am, there was a knocking and a 
rumbling, as though the ouid gentleman himself was coming ; and then, after that, 
ma’am, everything went quiet and aisy, and nothing woke me up—I mean, 
nothing disturbed me, as J sat here thinking of ould Ireland.” 

‘'They are dead, then ?” 

“I should say uncommonly dead, ma’am.” 

“ My vengeance is complete. Ha—ha—ha!” 

44 Ha—ha !” laughed Denms. “ Mighty droll it is, any wa5% Her ladyship’# 
vengeance is complete. Ha—ha!” * 

“ Silence, idiot J” 

The tone in which this command was given pretty clearly let even Dennis 
know that he went upon rather dangerous ground when he presumed to laugh at 
tlie same time and^t the same thing as the lady abbess did. He was silent on 
the moment. 

The abbess, then, lifted the lamp she carried from a stand on which she had 
p’aced it, and approached the door in the wall of the chapel, and placed her ear 
to it and listened. ^ 

“All is still as the grave,” she said. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Dennis. 

“Peace ! Yes,all is still as the grave; and why not? for it is a grave to them. 

T hey are surely all dead now, and I have ray revenge upon them all. ] Well, 
that is something. I must write to the sovereign pontiff to appoint a new coa- 
lcs^or to ihe convent, since Garvey has been so well got rid of.” 

“ Yes,* ma’am,” said Dennis. 

“ Silence, on your life !” * , ■ 

“Oh, dear !” f - ■ 

The abbess now rather alarmed Claude Duval by coming at a slow and solemn 
step towards the verj mock tomb, through the side of which he had made his 
way into the chapel. With great speed and dexterity, and yet with no sort of 
Hurry, lor that might at once have discovered, the fact of his presence there, 
Claude passed through the hmged doorway of the tomb and so on to the top of 
f. th e platform, upon which he crouched as low as he could. 

The only thing that Claude Duval now dreaded was that Jack or Dick Turpin 
might call up to him something, in which case a full discovery of all that was 
taking place would most likely ensue, and all the powers of mischief of the abbess 
might be brought to bear upon the new train of circumstances that would open 
to her mind, and of which she had now no conception at all. 

Ihe idea did occur to Claude of just making a sudden dart and laying hold of 
her and making her a prisoner there and then upon the spot; but, still, he did 
not quite feel that that would suit him, for her outcries and the fright that would 
ensue with her would, in all probability, alarm the convent, and then the contest 
with the old nuns, which he wished for the sake of the females of his own party 
to avoid, would ensue. 

As he lay, he considered that he was tolerably safe from the observation of 
the abbess, especially as she had, evidently, no sort of suspicion that any one was 
there ; so he kept quiet, thinking that it would be time to be violent if any chance 
discovery of his presence there should take place. > 5 

As he suspected, the abbess had come to the tomb to listen if she could <catch 
any sounds from below through its side. 

►Stooping close to the tomb, alter placing her lamp upon the top of it, .she 
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nnshed the hinged fcid6 of it Opkn, and inclined her ear towards it for a few 
moments, which seamed a long time to Claude t) >val. 

Luc dly no one ejnke from helow ) but F<u er G rvey uttered a groan. 


CLAUDE fOUCING THE CONFESSOR INTO THE CELL. 

c 

CHAPTER CCCLXXII. 

[the escape from the convent, and the abbess’s discomfiture. $ 

The abbess, in order the better to hear if any sound came from the vaults, 
very materially aided the concealment of Claude Duval, for she inclined her ear 
and not her eyes in the direction where he lay. 
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The groan that Father * Garvey uttered in the anger and the despair of his 
spirit reached her, and was music to her ears. 

“ Ah, I hear them,” she said— 1Cf I hear them now. They are dying—they are 
now dying!” < j 

. ° True for you, ma’am,” said Dennis. 

The abbess started to her feet, for she had no desire to make Dennis acquainted 
with the secrets of the convent further than necessary, although she had retained 
him in the service of the unscrupulous system. . 1 * 

4i Keep back !” she said; imperiously.' “ How dare you follow ine, Idiot ¥* 

“ Keep back is it, ma’am ?” k ! 

“ Yes, yes/* { ...... v , . ’ 

“ Oh, then, ma’am, that’s what I'll do. Me whole family has lost maby aftd . 
lots of honours all their lives by not going forward. But modesty, you See, 
ma'am, and diffidence is the great fault of me countrymen, and they cain't help 
it.” . 


"Indeed! 

“Yes, ma'am; that's true for you.” ! 

The abbess had let the door £t the side of the tomb fall shut when slifc rose 
from her attitude of listening, So that about Claude Duval all was,the most in¬ 
tense and impenetrable darkness again ; bat, situated as he was, he could hedr 
every word that the abbess or Dennis thought proper to say, ^ . j 

u Their doom is fixed,” said the abbess, and you shall rec£1Ve the feward 
that your faithful services to the church entitles you to.” , , . f v ’ 

t( Many thanks to you* ma ; am: Deed and faith, ma’am, it's d gifert thing to 
be able to serve the saint & ib this way; and to get the better of hef^tics.” 

It is—it is !” 

“An’ it's meself, ihaf weald be glad to be always doing that 


same. 


*■ * *» * -> i ^ ..... . « , / 

“Then you have no objection at all, to remaining here permanently in the 
service of the convent, have you, Dennis ?” 

“No;ma'am.” , ^ t 

“You Wifi understand, then, that if you do so, you will have no foolish 
scruple# about what you do ?” 

“Sufe no; ma’am. v , ^ v ^ 

“Even 1 WTiftt the world without calls mnrdef must to ybii be a duty in this 
place, if ybfi are called upon to do it.” , , , .. . 

“ if the praste, ma’am, says that it's right/ ft isn't for the like’s of me to say 
no tor ii; Surely, ma’am, his reverence knows What is right in all tfiibgs, and 
it's hid look-out, you know, ma'am, if it isn't:' 7 ' 

“That; is true, Dennis. In those few words you 1 h$v£ embodied the one great 
principle of Catholicism, and for Which fhe ftoly church had been contending ever 
since ft Was a church. The laity have ho right t6 think at all about religion, 
or anything else that the clergy choose to decide about.* A\i they have ter do i§ 
to obey." , 


“Dennis/ you will suit U3 very Well. You will reside here withm the cdbSent 
walls, and attend a little to the garden, and make yourself generally u3efnV* v v 
“ Yes, ma’am.” , - ^ . O J c 

“ You will eat and drink of the very best, for nothing will be shut tip from 
you in that respect,” 

“ Bedad, ma'am, that will suit me.” 

“I should think it would; and, in addition to that, you will be well paid, 
and all you have to do is to obey our coders, be they what they may, without a 
doubt, a hesitation, or a question.” 

“ Certainly, ma’am.” 

No doubt the abbess considered that in Dennis she had really met with a. 
capital assistant in what further villao.ies and atrocities the progress of events 
might give rise to in the convent. 
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We can only wonder that superstition could so take hold of any human mind 
as to make it, like Dennis's, the slave of another person’s iniquity, and induce it 
j to give up the one great and indefeasible right that belongs to the whole human 
j? race—the right of thinking for itself. 

|| But, as the lady abbess truly said, in that was to be found the one great 
i principle of Catholicism for which the Church of Rome had ever fought, and for 
Which it will ever fight. 

Claude Duval was rather amused by the dialogue that he had had such a 
good opportunity of listening to between the abbess and Dennis; but he was in 
the hope now that they would both leave the chapel, so that he might be able 
to give notice to his friends below that the coast was clear, and commence forth¬ 
with c^pcocting measures with them for an escape from the vaults. 

In tnis hope Duval was disappointed, for in a few minutes he heard the 
abbess say gloomily, as she paced to an<| fro past the tomb— 

“They will surely all die, and then this poor fool who has so freely entered 
joto my service must go and cast them all into the well. Yes, the w.ell-*-the 
well! How many secrets of this house does that hide V 9 
Claude remembered with a shudder what had come up in the bucket of the 
well, when an attempt had been made to get some water for the fainting 


i 

i j 

t j 
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novice. 

u Dennis 1” cried the abbess, sharply. 

Yes, ma'am." 

u You will still keep watch here for some few hours.’' 

“ Yes, ma’am." 

• tf And do not go to sleep. The fire-arms are still so placed that if you should 
hear any one at the door yonder trying to break it open, you can discharge them 
with a touch, and death must be the instant fate of any one or more persons on 
the other side." 

"Yes, ma'am." 

(t Now I commend you to the saints. Farewell 1" 

(< Amen !" ^ . 

The lady abbess, like a ghost, stalked from the chapel, leaving Dennis on guard 
within Jt, and relying upon his stupidity and his superstition to keep him true 
and faithful to her. 

I When she was gone, Dennis took a turn up and down one of the aisles, and 
then he spoke to himself, saying— 

“Bedad, then, this is a mighty quare change in me fortunes. Here I am in 
the service of the saints, and it's quite a blessed thing to think that I shall be on 
such mighty good terms with them that they will keep me quite out of purgatory 
when 1 get there, for I take it we can ? t all go there, if it is for ever so short a time. 
Well, it’s a good thing 1 heard what that atheist of a Master Field was about 
with the bad lot that he picked up to help him, any way, and was able to tell all 
that same to the lady abbess. Oh, then, it’s a holy woman she is, any way! 
I'll just sit down here, and try to keep awake by saying my prayers in the holy 
place, which can't fail to be pleasing to the saints hereaway. What if 
her ladyship does smother a few heretics and Orangemen in the cellars 
down below—isn't it all for the good of religion ? To be sure it is—to be 
sure." 

With this opinion, Dennis sat down very composedly to try to keep awake, 
and began the mumbling of some Latin prayer, of the meaning of which he had 
not the most distant conception in the world. 

This process, though, instead of having the effect of keeping Dennis awake, 
had just the contrary one, for it sent him to sleep, and in the course of five 
minutes more Claude Duval had the gratification of hearing him snore away at a 
great rate. - j 

“ That will do," said Duval. 

It was now the object of Claude to let his friends below know that he wa* 
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all right, and that if ever a time had come when they might fairly expect to 
escape from the convent without creating any alarm, now was that time. 

Leaning over the side of the little platform upon which he was, Claude called 
very gently to Jack—• 

“ Jack—Jack!” * 

“ Yes, Claude ?” 

“You and Dick can let me down now. Let go of the ropes, and I shall 
come easy enough to the ground, I daresay.** 

“All’s right; wait a minute.’* 

It was not to be supposed that during all this time Jack and Dick had been 
personally holding the ropes that held up the platform, with the weight of Claude 
Duval upon it. They had found a means of securing them in the proper place 
after hauling him, Duval, up to the roof. 

It took them a minute or two to undo the knots they had made ill the ropes, 
and then they let Claude carefully down. 

During that time that they had been undoing the rope Duval had tied his 
handkerchief over hi 3 mouth, so that he was prepared against the effects of the 
noxious vapour that was in the lower part of the vaults beneath him. 

Notwithstanding this precaution against the positively deadly consequences 
of breathing the noxious air that was below, Claude Duval felt, the moment he 
got into that had atmosphere, the great difference there was between it and the 
cool air in the chapel above, and he was all the more anxious to get his friends 
into a better state of things. t 

“ Has anything happened,” he said, “ since I have been away from you ?” 
“No, Claude,*' said Jack ; “ but we have been in a state of great apprehen¬ 
sion concerning you. We thought we heard voices above, and strange lights 
appeared, too, upon the roof, but a3 we heard nothing from you we thought it 
prudent to be perfectly quiet.’* 

" It was indeed prudent. If you had spoken all might have been lost.” 

“All lost?” 

“Yes. Listen to me, and I will tell you exactly the state of affairs abov3 us 
in the chapel.** 

Clande Duval, then, very briefly but amply told them what he had over¬ 
heard between the lady abbess and Dennis, and concluded by saying— 

“ Now that the abbess has left the chapel, and that Dennis is asleep in it, I 
think that the time has come when we should attempt to escape from here.** ; 
“But how?** 

“ I will tell you. You, Jack, and you, Dick, are quite strong enough to raise, 
by the aid of the ropes, the platform with me upon it and one of our fair friends 
here, and, therefore, I propose that I take them up to the chapel one after 
another in that way until all are safely there.” 

“ That will do, 5 * said Dick ; “ but I propose that you take Mr. Field up first 
and show him the way, and then he will be there as a protection to the ladies, 
for should the abbess return or that rascal Dennis awaken, you know, and 
none of us be there, we don*t know how much mischief a few seconds might 
! produce.** 

“True—true, that is a good thought. Mr, Field, will you come?’* 

“ Yes, ot once.** 

“ Alicia shall follow you.” 

“No—no,** said Alicia; “my poor young friend, who is really very unwell, 
shall go next; she has more need of a little fresh air than I have by a great deal. 

, You will guard her ?’* 

“ I will,” said Field, “with my life.*' 

“ Settle what order of precedence you all like best, 5 * said Claude Duval; “it 
don’t matter to me one jot, for I am resolved that, if I live, you shall bejfree from 
this place. Now, Jack and Dick, come on, and let me show Mr. Field, since he 
U to go first, where he i9 to take up his position so as to aid and defend the 
ladies should he be called upon so to do. 55 
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pressure of the hand beetween him and Alicia, but they did not speak. The 
affection subsisting between them, and which the dangerous circumstances in 
which they were placed had tended to strengthen, wanted no words to make 
, it well and truly understood. 

Jack and Dick were not backward in attending to the ropes, and in another 
moment, Claude Duval and Mr. Field were slowly, but surely, going up to the 
roof of the vault. 

When they reached there,^ Claude at once showed Field how to get into the 
chapel, and then he said to him in a whisper— 

* Of course, you will be of the most material assistance to the ladies when I 
bring them up, and I pray that you direct them to keep here upon this spot, just 
beneath the level of this tomb, for 1 don’t think Master Dennis is sleeping quite 
so soundly as we could wish.” 

“ He shall sleep soundly enough,” replied Mr. Field, in a similarly cautious 
; tone of voice, “ if he dares to interfere with me, or with any of those who will 
be soon, I hope, under my protection.” 

“ That will do,” said Claude. 

Duval then called cautiously to Jack and Dick to let him down, which they did 
on the instant, and then he took up one of the novices in the same way that he 
had taken up Field, and by the aid of the latter she was safely got into the 
chapel, without any noise. 

By repeating this process, the other novice and Alicia were placed in com- 
i parative safety, so that there remained in the vaults only Claude Duval and his 
two fronds, Jack and Dick. 

t “ Well, Claude,” said Dick, “how are we to manage?” 

41 I have thought of that.” 

“ Have you ?” said Jack. “ Well, I am glad to hear it.” 

“The ropes,” added Claude, “can just be got hold of, I find, from above, and 
I think that if two of us get hold of them there we shall find no difficulty in 
hauling up any one man who may be here.” 

“That will do, then,” said Dick Turpin. “Now do you and Jack go up 
together, for my experience of the power requisite to draw up the platform 
convinces me I can do it alone.” 


CHAPTER CCCLXXIII. 

FATHER GARVEY REMONSTRATES AGAINST THE PROGRESS OF AFFAIRS IN THE 

VAULTS. 

Claude Duval, although he had no sort of doubt upon his mind about the 
possibility of leaning through the opening alt the bottom portion of the tomb in 
the chapel, and so pulling up the platform, still did not like the idea of leaving 
Dick Turpin the last iu the vaults, and he said— 

“ No, Dick, no. If one person can pull the ropes from below here so as, by 
the aid of the weights that are attached to them, the platform can be fairly 
raised, let that person be me.” 

“Why so, Claude?” 

“ Because it is I who have brought about all this danger, and I think I ought 
to be the last in this place.” 

“ Stuff—stuff! There is a good reason why youjjhould go, now.” 

“ What is ia ?*’ £ 

“ You have been enduring all the fatigue of going up and down, and of open« 
ing the tomb above, and I have been quite resting, comparatively speaking, here, 
•o go at once,” 
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\ “Diet is.right,” said Jack, “ and I say, go afrpnce. I do not mjseif ofer to 
be the last to stay, because I think',; and' indeed I know, that my strength would 
be uheqjialto 'ihe ta&k of pullipgpp the platform by the ait} qf thp ropjea here 
alone.” * ^ 

“ Come on, then. Jack,” said Claude; “we will delay nojlonger in the mattex. I 
Come on. old friend, at once.” 

Both Jack and Claude now got upon the platform; but before Dick Turpin 
could lay hold of the ropes to pull it up, they were all attracted by the extraor¬ 
dinary and agonizing contortions of the prie6t, who lay upon the flo.Qr with the 
handkerchief thrust into his mouth, just as he had been left for spine jtime 
past. .. j 

The unhappy wretch managed to utter the most horrible groans, and to roll j 
over and over, as though he were in a fearful agony of paio. 

Claude Duval looked at him for a few moments, and then he s$id— 

“ Jack, I don’t like that.” 

“Nor I,” said Jack. t j 

“ Nor I,” said Dick Turpin. } 

“ It is true,” added Claude, “ that this is a very bad fellow, and that, if right j 
were done, there is scarcely anv amount of suffering that he don’t deserve: but j 
yet it is so truly awful to see a human being suffering such pangs, fh^t I beg pf | 
you to relieve him, if you can, Jack.” J 

“ I will,” said Dick Turpin. “ Don’t you get off the platform now that ypp fi 
are once on it. Jack. It is the handkerchief in his mouth that is choking hip* 

I suppose, I will relieve him of it.” fi 

With this intention, Dick Turpin laid hold of the end of the handkerchief *| 
that was a little way out of the mouth of the confessor, and pulled it out |? 
entirely, when the unhappy man gasped several times, and lay perfectly still for ij 
a few seconds. * s • ;| 

“ He is dying,” said Claude. • j > 

“lam afraid he is,” said Jack. 

The confessor opened his blood-shot eyes, and turning them upon Clause j 
D uval and his friends, he said feebly— 

“ Mercy 1 mercy !” i 

“What can we do for you 1” said Claude. “ All that yqu now suffer^ or j;bat h 
you have suffered, you have brought upon yourself unhappy man that you are, 
by your conduct in this most villanous abode. Thank yourself for your suffer- j; 


ings. 


“ Oh, no—no! Have some mercy upon me 1” 

“What would you have me do ?” 

“Release me from these cords. They cut my flesh, and kill me. Oh, you | 
will not leave me to die in this frightful place V 3 * . j; 

'“We cannot aid you. 

“ Yes—yes, you can —you can ! Oh, yes, you know you can. It is easy to Ij 
release me from these bonds. You are'going yourselves away frqm here, and you (I 
will leave me to starve to death, Is that Christian ?” 

“No, if we were going to do such a thing, your reproach would be just jj 
enough,” said Claude Duval; “ but we are. not.” / 

“ You are—you are!” ■! 

“Not at all” ji 

“ But I see you all going—I see you now !” 

“It does not fellow, because we are going, that you are to starve to death j 
here. Tor your consolation—for I would not have even such a man as you 
suffer the pangs of experiencing such a death—I can tell you, that your inistress, 
the lady abbess——” < ^ j- 

The confessor howled with rage at the mention of the abbess’s name. ; 


* j *■ •. 


“ Your mistress, the lady abbess, fancying that we shall all be de^d, in the ,| 

A. . ^ J AM m M M Vi Alt Mr. •«« r\ it m It J i r. /I rv ftt M f h A fT» rtl 1 ^ 1 * 


morning intends to send some one here to throw our bodies down the well,’ 
“No—no i’* • . 
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“ But I say yes ; I heard her say so.” 

, <r She will forget.” , ..... 

“Then it is her fault, and not ours; and; once for all, I tell voU; Sir Priest, 
that you will nofc.be released further than you are now by us, for we will not 
trust you with the free use of your arras and your legs'. Give him his handker¬ 
chief Dick, so that hejmay keep the noxious vapours of this place from his lungs, 

and then let him be.” 

. , • . » » 

“ I don’t think he is in any danger,” said Dick, as he threw the handkerchief 
to the priest. “The savour of the vapour, which so nearly killed us all before 
we found out how to guard against, it, sterns to be dried up, and I donT think 
any more of it is being evolved now.” 

“Then he has really nothing to complain of.” 

* Nothing in the world.” 

€t Wretches! Beasts 1” cried the priest, as he strove in vain to rise from the 
attitude he was in. u I consign you all to perdition ! May you all fail riot to 
feel doubly and trebly the torments that I feel ! I solenily curse you all iri sleep¬ 
ing and waking—in sitting and in lying-in standing and in walking—at home 
and abroad—in eating and in drinking 1 Curse you all! Amen V* 

“ My dear sir,” said Dick, “ if it be any amusement to you to curse us, pray 
go on at it as long as you think proper.” 

“Perdition catch you all 1” 

“Very good, sir, only you will recollect, if you please, the old proverb to the 
effect, that curses are like chickens—they always, sooner or later, come home to 
roost.” 

“ Bah 1” 

'You may say 'bah V as much a3 you like, but if you look at us you will not 
fail, with your great sagacity, to see that—• 

‘ Notwithstanding this terrible enrse, 

We don’t yet feel a penny the worse 

so good night, sir, and I hope you and the rats will be hearty company for each 
Other.” ^ 

The father-confhsaor only glared at Dick Turpin, now, as though he would 
have eaten him up if he could, and Dick, taking no further notice of him or his 
rage, went to the ropes for the purpose of exerting his strength to draw up Jack 
and Claude Duval to the opening in the roof. 

There was no great difficulty in doing this, and Dick had the pleasure of see¬ 
ing them both in safety at the roof of the vault, and after that pass into the 
chapel itself. He then letdown the platform for his own accommodation, but it 
could hardly have been possible for any human being not to feel some sort of 
sensation of terror and of loneliness in the situation that Dick Turpin was 
now left 

We should very much wrong Dick if for one moment we were to insinuate a 
doubt of the good faith of his friends above. Turpin knew well that rather 
than leave him there they would all come down again and stay with him, let the 
consequences be what they might. 

It was not >he feeling that he was deserted that crept over the soul of Turpin 
in that dismal abode, but it was a kind of shuddering one at finding that he was, 
to all social intents, alone in a region which bad been, no doubt, for so long a 
time consecrated to the Demon of Murder. 

To be sure, the father-confessor was there ; but we cannot wonder that 
he, as company, did not occupy a very large share of the attention of Dick 
Turpin. # 

After a few moments the voice of Claude Duval came clearly down to him, 
although Claude etill spoke only in the most cautious of whispers. 

“Dick—Dick?” 

“ All right, Claude.” 

“Do you see me?” 








•* 


im 


GENTLEMAN JACK. 


** Dimly t do* Is all tight above P 

t( Yes, Dick ; get on to the platform iidw, and let Jack arid 1 draft you Up.** 

' €i Do you think you tan do it?” 

u We will do it, go we don’t intend to think about it, I assure you, Dick, 
Are you ready V 9 

“ Yes, quite ready,” 

Dick Turpin could not conceal from himself the fact that the old ropes that 
connected the platform with the roof had creaked very ominously as Jack and 
Claude went up, and the idea now came across him that nothing was much 
more probable than that at this the last moment they might break and let him 
down. In that case, even if he escaped personal injury of a serious character 
from the fall, his situation in the vaults would be rather critical. 

To be sure, there was the door at the head of the stairs, leading into the chapel, 
by the side of the confessionals, and by that his friends above might, admitting 
them to have the power to do so, release him; but, upon the whole, Dick would 
very much rather be with them in the chapel. 

With such feelings and such apprehensions, rational and likely as they were, it 
may be guessed that Dick did not much enjoy his little voyage from the floor 
of the vaults to the ceiling. 

» It was not the easiest thing in the world for Claude Duval and Jack even, 
although they were as efficiently as he could do so assisted by Mr. Field, to 
draw Dick Turpin up to the orifice in the topab. 

Nothing but their thorough determination to pull him up, if it was at all possible 
to do so, prevailed over the difficulties they had to encounter, which difficulties 
were mainly on account of the very awkward position they were forced to get 
into to bring any strength to bear upon the ropes at all. 

“ Take it easy,” said Dick, when he was about half way up. “ Take it easy. 
The old ropes are straining fearfully.” 

u The deuce they are/’ said Claude. 

•'Yes, yes. I hear them.” 

“ And so do I/’ said Jack. 

*' Hushwhispered Duval. “ Don’t say another word, Jack, but pull him 
up.” 

A few more minutes sufficed to bring Dick nearly to the top of the place, and 
then he stretched up his hands and made a clutch at the rim of the orifice, close 
to where Claude and Jack were leaning over the sides. Fortunately, vhe clutch was 
successful, and the principal weight of Dick Turpin was no longer on the little 
platform. 

“ Give me a little help, and I am with you,” said Dick. 

Claude clutched him by the collar, and with a great exertion of strength, fairly 
pulled him through the side of the mock tomb, and placed him in safety in the 
chapel. 

Dick Turpin then drew a long breath, and shook his head,as he said~- 

“ ^ wonder what could tempt me to go down and come up again upon that 
frail concern.” 

4t Thank the fates,” said Claude, “ you have no need so to do, nor have any of 
us, either.” 

*' You forget the necessity of caution/’ said Jack. “ I pray you to speak low, 
Claude. It is true that Dennis’s nose, by the tune that it is playing, lets us know 
that he is fast asleep ; but vet, it is just as well that we should be as careful as 
possible.” 

° It is better to be so, Jack. Now, let me see. Are we all assembled here 
and ready for a start ?” 

“ All—all !” 

“And the ladies are recovered, I hope, from the sufferings of the dismal place 
from which we have so happily escaped ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Alicia, “ we are quite well now, and happy.” 

41 Then, gentlemen/’ said Claude, *' look to your arms, for we will now. 
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AND Hit NOVICE IN THE CONVENT DUNGEON 


de''pile 5 ny sort Ot resistance that can be offered 
one; will fight to the last, and I am quite sure you 

“We will!” they replied. . 

It was at this moment that the Convent bell bt 
were all so astonished at the sounds at such an b 
behind the mock tomb with a feeling of cons 

^ Of .course, the most natural idea in the world w 
^as some sort of alarm given of their presence 
found cause to alter that opinion. 
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The monotonous tolling of the bell continued for the space of about three 
minutes, during which Claude Duval and his party looked at each other as well a* 
they could in the faint light that the chapel afforded them, as though each would 
ask of each some kind of explanation of what it really meant. 

It wifi one of the yoong novices who then, in a tone of alarm, said— 

“ I kfidW 'fthat this meanai-«*oh, 1 know too well!" 

" Wf&l does it rOeSiif" Said Claude Duvab “ I charge you to tell us at. 


once/ 


fi Jt is What the abheSs calls an early chapel, and is held one hour before sun¬ 
rise, to try scrifte guilty nun or novice for Borne offence against her,” 


CHAPTER CCCLXX1V. 

THB TRlit Of fflB ftdficS IPt Tft* CO^VfNf CHAf’BL. 


When the yoUng girl gave this eipteriitidri of the cause of the' ringing of the 
convent bell in so dismal a manner, it Suddenly ceased* and the stillness that 
succeeded had Something awful ftftd solemn in it. 

Claude Dotal tarried to Alicia, sayings 

** Do you, too* think that ithe explanation we have heard Of the cause of the 
ringing of the convent bell is the correct oft'e?” 

** Alas, I know not. I hate not heed sufficiently long an inniftte of the place, 
thunk Heaven* td become acousinted With all its manners and customs/^ 

** It is t assure ydU> laid the novice, and then she appealed td the 
other one, Whd Was rather unwell* she it was who had fainted in the' vaults, 
and her statement Was &t dried by her confirmed. 

“Well," said Duval, don't matter to us, that is on# comfort, arid perhaps 
it is all the better that the abbess Should be occupied with her own affairs, so 
that she Won't have any tl&e to interfere with our»« There can be rid doubt 
but that she thinks us by this time all dead in the vaults, arid so feels herself at 
full liberty td gd on with her regular devotions, without troubling herself further 
about us." ^ 

^Oh, sir/* said the novice, *but how shall we escape hence ?" 

Escape hence * Why, by leaving this place, I pf opdse to wait here now for 
a few minutes longer until we can fairiy assume that the abbess is quite 
busy tending, the conference dr Council you speak of* rind then We Will make our 
way irito the garden, and be off at once," 

“But* good gracidtia," cried the novice, in a tone of voice that* considering the 
neighborhood df efenkthe slumbering Dennis, was hot a prudent one to 
tfriist td the Still air of the chapel, u it is here that the trial will be held / 1 

“timr * 

“ TeSy here, in the chape I." 

*' The decree it is." ' 

“ There is danger, you see, sir," 

" I do, indeed. What the deuce is to be done now, 1 wonder P This is rather 
awkward. Never mind, though, they are not here yet, and we may st ; ll, if we 
are quick about it. have time to escape. This way—this way!" 

“ Hush*” said Jack. “Look there." 

Jack pointed to the steps of the altar, down which the abbess was now slowly 
coming, guarding the lamp she held in her hand against the draughts in the 
chapel. It was, no doubt, to the fact that the little flickering flame of the lamp 
demanded all her attention that Claude D uval and his friends escaped the pene¬ 
trating glance which she otherwise would have sent round the chapel. 

" Stoop, all of you," whispered Claude. 

They all shrank down, now, below the level of the top of the tomb, so that 
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even if the abbes8 were to pause and look in that direction, she would hot see 
them amid the dusky air of the place. 

“ What is to be done whispered Mr. Field. 

“ Hush, 0 said Alicia, “ speak only in whispers, for the love of life ! If we 
could get about twenty feet to the right of this spot we should reach the confes¬ 
sionals, and two of them would hold U6 all. It is very unlikely that they would 
be visited by any one, and as there is no Father Garvey to take possession of 
one of them we should be safe there until the trial was over.'* 

“ We will try it/ 1 said Claude Duval, at all events.” 

“Do so—oh, do so/ said Mr. Field. 

The abbess reached the foot of the altar steps/^uid then, still shading her lamp 
with her hand, she said, in a low voice— 

“ Dennis—Dennis ?” 

A loud note of .anything but a musieal character from the nose of the slumber¬ 
ing Dennis was the only answer to the lady abbess's call. 

“ Dennis—-Dennis, I say F” 

Another snoring sound was the reply. 

‘'The wretch sleeps,said the abbess. 

It was, no doubt, the anger of the lady abbess that made her quite forgetful of 
the fact that the little lamp she carried in her hand was, from some cause or 
another, burning Vfery feebly and required great care to keep alight, for with 
hasty steps, and without shading it at all from any sudden rush of air, she ad¬ 
vanced towards where the nasal sounds convinced her that the slumbering 
Dennis gave so loud an idea of vigilance upon his part, and the lamp instantly 
went out. 

We are afraid that at this juncture the abbess of the convent uttered an excla¬ 
mation that was much more strong than |olite. 

“What can be the matter with the lampshe then said, in a more subdued 
tone. “It was wont to burn well. Father Garvey, when he was alive—ha! ha! 
now he is dead—but when he was alive, he used to say, that the well in the 
vaults gave forth poisonous exhalations, and that such hindered the burning of 
the wax tapers in the altar sconces ; but I never believed him.” 

After, with some dexterity, and once with partial effect, trying to blow the 
lamp into a flame again, which may be done sometimes, if done with tact, she 
found that there was no recourse but to go to the farther end of the chapel, 
where the dim light was burning before the effigy of the Virgin Mary in a 
niche, and by its aid re-illume her hand lamp. 

Dennis went on swearing, certainly, at a most awful rate, and the abb?ss, after 
shaking her clenched hand at him, went with quick steps to the little image of 
the Virgin with the lamp. 

Neither Claude Duval nor his friends could have the least difficulty in baing 
cognisant of all these proceedings on the part of the abbess, and amid the stillness 
that was in the chapel, they coaid hear, with the greatest ease, everything that 
she said. When the abbess moved off to the far end of the chapel in quest of a 
light, Claude felt that then was the opportunity, and the only one, that in all 
probability they could have of concealing themselves in the confessionals. 

In quite a low, anxious whisper, he spoke to Aiieia, saying— 

“If you can manage to guide us to the confessionals you speak of, do so now, 
if you please. If they are close at hand, and if there should be no difficulty in 
getting admission to them, now ia the time,” 

“ It is—it is. Come.” 

They had all heard what Claude said to Alicia, so there was no time lost in 
any explanation, and they followed her along the aisle with rapidity. They took 
good care to keep in stooping attitudes, so that they might not be seen by any 
accident; and then Alicia opened one of the confessional doors, saying— 

“ This will hold some of us.” 

“It will hold us all,” said the novice, who had fainted in the vaults below, 
“It will hold us alL” 
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** Nay!" 

“ Yes—yes, it will. There is an inner chamber to this one confessional* 
which Father Garvey used often to sleep in." 

It certainly was possible that the confessional, without an inner chamber at all, 
might have hold them all ; but in order to make it do so, they would have had 
to stand up rather closely to each other. The novice, though, was well aware 
that at the back of the confessional there was a little door that opened to a 
chamber, about twelve feet square, in which the holy father used to repose after 
the labour of attending to the confessions of his penitents at the convent. 
Upon one occasion, curiosity prompted her to make the most diligent search for 
that little door, and she had not only found out its exact position, but had made 
herself acquainted with the secret spring by the aid of which it was opened. 

This knowledge stood her in good stead now. 

Imagine then, the whole party, which now consisted of no less than seven 
persons, safely io the confessional, and the door closed. The noviee found the 
spring of the door in the wall, leading to the other chamber, and there they had 
plenty of room. 

All this did not occupy many moments in accomplishing, and it was well that it 
did not, for Claude Duval felt rather uneasy every minute that the lady abbess 
was out of his sight. 

There was one great advantage, though, connected with getting into the chapel, 
and that was, that the girls could have a good rest in the priest’s chamber, which 
was very luxuriously and handsomely furnished. 

To be sure, the darkness there was something that might, indeed, be called 
profound; but if they felt around them, almost wherever they did so they found 
some soft sofas or easy chairs, in which one might sit and doze the hours 
pleasantly enough away. v 

“ Now, for Heaven’s sake," said Claude Duval, “ be quiet, ladies, while we 
men look into the chapel as well as we can from the door of the cosfessional, and 
see what goes on there." 

“ There is no occasion to look from the door," said Alicia; “ there is a grated 
window which will afford you an easy view. It is covered with wire gauze, 
too, so that you can see out from here, and, while there is no light in the con¬ 
fessional, no one can see you." 

The very thing," said Claude. 

As he spoke, the convent bell began to toll again, and the novice said— 

“ That is the second bell. The nuns will assemble now, and bring in their 
prisoner at once." 

Claude Duval was exceedingly anxious to see all that might transpire in the 
chapel, and along with Dick Turpin, Jack, and Mr. Field, who, by-the.-bye, con¬ 
verted himself into a sort of general intelligencer between the ladies in the priest’s 
room and the confessional, through * the gauze wire of which the proceedings in 
the chapel could be seen, took up their posts at that spot.! 

This second time that the bell rang was for a very short time indeed, and then 
there was a shuffling of feet in the corridor leading to the chapel, but as yet no 
one but the abbess was to be seen within its walls. 

The abbess had re-illumined her hand lamp at the little shrine of the Virgin, and 
had approached Dennis, to whom she administered two or three kicks, and he 
woke up, saying— 

“ Murder ! murder! Oh, bedad, and what’s that same—’’ 

“ Wretch ! 

“ Oh, ma’am, and then, sure, is it vou V 3 
“ Beast !*’ 

“ Is it a baste, ma’am, you are after calling me V 
u Yes." 

“ Oh, then, ma’am, I’d rather not, for sure and it don’t seem fine and aisy ' 
for such a lady as yourself, ma'am, to be destioying your elegant mouth with 
Buch words." 
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“ You are an idle, good-for-nothing fool, and your life ought to pay the 
penalty of your folly. Mow dare you come here and undertake a duty, and then 
neglect it?” 

“ Neglect it, ma’am ?” 

“ Yes, neglect it.” 

** And pray, ma’am, if it’s all the same to you, what was the duty, ma’am ?” 

<# To keep the most diligent watch in the chapel.” 

41 And didn’t I, ma'am ?” 

" You know you did not. You slept as soon as my back was turned.” 

“ Oh, no, ma'am.” 

“ Oh, no ? But I say, oh, yes/ 

“ Bedad then, ma’am it isn’t right to contradict your ladyship, but I only 
slept with one eye, and I assure you, my lady, that the other was continually 
rolling round and round, and doing the duty of twenty soldiors, ma’am, all on 
duty with a sword and a blunderbuss each of them, ma’am.” 

“Idiot!” 

“ Yes, ma’am—I’m sure, ma’am, it’s quite a pleasure to be anything your 
ladyship may happen to like best.” 

There wa3 a decided tone of insolence about Dennis now. That inevitable effect 
upon a small mind of being useful was beginning to take its course with him. 
He was beginning to improve upon it, and to fancy that he might say and do 
things that otherwise he would not have dreamt of. 

Nothing but the ignorance of this man could possibly have induced him to act 
in this way, for after what he knew of the proceedings within the convent was it 
likely that such a woman as the abbess would, for long, endure either his presence 
or his insolence ? 

No. The danger of the position in which DeHnis stood was such that any one 
with a very little more sense than he had must have seen it, and the look that 
the abbess gave him was truly that of the basilisk, for it promised death to 
him. 

“ Very well, Dennis,” she said, quite mildly. “ I daresay you are quite 
right.” 

“ True for you, ma’am.” 

“And so, as the business that I come to the chapel upon now is rather of a 
private nature, you will oblige me by going up the steps of the altar and making 
your way behind it, where you will see a door in the wall. By pursuing the 
passage beyond that door you will come to my apartment.” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

•• Wine is on the table. I need sav no more.” 

m _ 

“Troth, ma’am, and you need not, any way. Good luck’to you, ma’am.” 

Dennis left the chapel by the route indicated to him by the abbess, while 
from an arched door at the farther end of the aisle there entered the building a 
long row of nuns in the habit of their order, and with their arms crossed over 
their breasts, and walking slowly like people who are given to somnambulism 


• CHAPTER CCCLXXV. 

— * 

CLAUDE DUVAL 8TAYS THE EXECUTION OP A JUDICIAL SENTENCE. 

Claude Duval thought that surely there must be something more in the 
character of these proceedings, so full of formality as they were, than the mere 
passing sentence upon one whose crime was only a crime affecting the peculiar 
position in which she was placed, and who might be adjudged to any punish- 
j meat the person in power chose, without even the fraction of an examination into 
’ the circumstances of the case. 

1/ It seemed as if, to use a common expression, the abbess, who reigned in that 






convent, certainly, with absolute authority, was making much ado about nothing 
in this trial of the novice. 

But when we come to consider that catholicity, as understood by the Churoh of 
Rome, is a system, and that in all its parts it abounds with ceremonials of the most 
| sombre, as well as of the most glittering character, and that without those cere¬ 
monials it is nothing, we shall see how even those who are united, with absolute 
authority, under its jurisdiction, hav# to conform to those general principles by j 
which the whole of the system is carried on. 

The trials, too, of the inmates of convent* and of nunneries were considered by 
the Catholic Church as useful in another point of view. They taught those who 
were present at them what was the peculiar crime that had to be avoided; and ' 
this was a knowledge that, with all the concomitants and ceremonies of a trial, 
was advanced at much greater length than as if it had merely staled that so and 
so was punished by order of the superiors for such and such conduct. 

Besides, these forms and ceremonies kept up the semblance of something like 
a regal state ; for what would be regality without its nice ceremonies? 

Thus, then, was it that the abbess of the convent took the trouble of solemnly , 
trying, or seeming solemnly to try, one over whom she had sovereign authority, 
and whom she had quite made up her mind beforehand to adjudge guilty; the 
amount of punishment that she was to receive had, no doubt, been completely I 
settled in the mind of the abbess. 

This vvas the only way in which Claude Duval could to his own mind, in any¬ 
thing like a satisfactory manner, account for the vast trouble that was taken to 
make something that, in reality, was quite arbitrary, appear to be something 
strictly in accordance with justice, always assuming that the affair was really an 

offence. 

The long and really solemn procession of nuns came slowly along the aisle, 
and what with their sombre dresses, the dim religious light of the place, and the 
strange ghost-like manner in which they glided along, Claude could not help 
admitting to himself, that the catholic was indeed the faith that, of all others, 
mostly took the imagination prisoner. 

The nuns soon arranged themselves in a circle round the steps of the altar, or 
rather, w T e should say, round the space of the chapel immediately in front of those 
steps; and then a chair of an ancient looking form, with much gilding upon it, 
and a carved angel’s head at the corners both of the seat and back, was 
placed in the centre of the half ciicle of nuns, rather close to the steps of the 
altar. ^ * : 

The seat, of course, was for the lady abbes3. 

A death-like stillness now reigned in the chapel, for the bell had ceased to toll, 
and the abbess was hidden somewhere. It suited her better not to appear till ; 
all the nuns were assembled, and then she could do so with effect; and so, from 
behind the altar she made her appearance. 

The nuns all bowed reverently before her. 

' { Claude Duval, if he had not enjoyed the rather frequent opportunities that he 
\ i had of seeing the abbess, certainly would not have known her now, in her robes i, 

1 of office. 

| From some receptacle at the back of the altar where they were kept, she had 
] procured them, and placed then over her other apparel, so that she presented rather 
a gorgeous appearance as she stepped forward to take her place in the seat of 
authority that had heen placed for her, _ ^ 

“ Silence !” cried the abbess, after rather a long pause. f< Have you prayed V* 

" We have/ said all the nuns. > 

u Sisters, have you remembered the sinner in your prayers ?'* 

" We have.” f * . , 

“ Do you think, sisters, that in the time which is to come, and which will be 
without end, she will find favour F 5 ’ 

"She will.” y 

“ That is well. We faould have it so from the bottom of our hearjta.” . f! 
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An old nun now stepped forward from the rest, and kneeling at the feet of the 
abbess, she said —• 

“ Holy mother, it is true that the sinner shall find peace and mercy in the 
world which is to come, through the intercession of the church; but that state 
can only arise after she has passed the bar of human justice.” 

“What would you have V 9 said the abbess. 

44 Her trial.*/* 

44 Whose trial V * 

'* The novice, Frances.** 
u Be it so.” 


Now, all this was repeated in such a style that it was quite evident to Claude j 
Duval and his friends that it was nothing in the world but a regularly established 
farce ; so that when one of the nuns or novices was tried for any offence, real or 
supposed, the abbess should be able to say that she had been called upon by ; 
all the sisterhood, in full chapter assembled, to take that course. 

When the abbess had said, 14 Be it so,” the old nun rose from her knees, and 
retired among the sisters. 

After a few moments* thought, then, the abbess gave out the words of a kind 
of hymn of praise, which was sung in the space of about three minutes by 
the nuns; and then, as the echo of the voices died awav. she said— I 

“ Bring the culprit hither.** ' ! 

There was a considerable stir among some of the old nuns now, and then [ 
about half a dozen of them started upon the errand in search of her whom the 
abbess was pleased at that early stage of the proceedings to call the culprit, 
although professed only to be sitting there to try her for alleged offences. 

During this pause in the proceedings Claude Duval took the opportunity of 
asking Alicia if she knew a novice by the name of Frances. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied. “She is a beautiful young girl, and has only been 
in the convent about a month.** 

■* What is her age ?*' 

*' Not exceeding sixteen, I should say, and she has the greatest dislike to a 
conventual life, and has expressed as much.** 

44 How came she here, then?'* 

"She has been forced here by her friends, being originally deceived into the 
idea that it was a boarding school.” 

"Then her offence for which she is about to be tried is, no doubt, just for 
expressing a dislike to the convent ?” 

“ Oh, no—no 1” 

"No I What else can she have done ?** 

41 Something that you will, no doubt, hear alleged against her, whether it 
be true or not; but that is not the offence. If that were to make a high causa 
of, the lady abbess would have nothing in the world to to but to hold chapters 
for the trial of all the novices in the convent.” 


** And the nuns—do they never grow uneasy?” . 

“Yes ; but the punishment of anything in the way of apparent repentance of 
having taken the vows to which they would be subjected is so severe, that they 
are terrified into silence ; and after a loDg time the mind gets vitiated and 
habituated to this sort of life, and from weeping and wailing in secret over their 
own sufferings, they get to take a pleasure in infiictiDg them upon others,** 

“No doubt.” 




44 Claude—Claude," said Turpin, “come to the grating here—come now.” 
Claude hastily applied his eye to the wire gauze once again, and he heard a 
great shuffling noise in the immediate vicinity of the chapel as he did. so. 

A door in the wall was flung open, and then the old nuns who had left to seek 
j her w*homthe abbess had called the culprit made their appearance, dragging 6om« 
one with them. 

“Help ! Oh, hav f e mercy upon me !" cried a voice. 
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Claude Duval felt the hot blood of indignation rise to his face, and he piaCed 
his hand upon the door of the confessional. 

“Hold/* whispered Jack. 

“ But can I hear this ?” 

“ Yes. Wait a bit. Remember that we have it in our power, at any moment^ 
to step forward to the release of the young gill/* 

“ Yes; but — 

“ Nay, Claude, be patient ret awhile/' 

“ I will try to be so/' 

The old nuns dragged into the chapel a young and beautiful girl, whose long , 
hair hung down to her waist, and one of the old hags had a mass of it twisted 
round her hand, with which she gave the poor girl such tugs that it was a wonder 
she did not pull that quantity out by the roots. 

The other old nuns followed and Kept striking her severe blows about the head, 
neck, and shoulders. 

“ On—on/’ cried the hag that had hold of the girl by the hair. “ Come on, 
wretch—come on, heretic 1 fta—ha! I have you!’* 

“ Release me—oh, release me ! I will follow you if it be to death, but do not 
torture me thus!” . _ . , ; 

“ I will torture you, you wretch. So, you think because you have a pretty- 
face that you won't stay in the convent, do you ?” ' ! 

“ Mercy—mercy !” 

“ Take that, and that/’ 

The old hag tugged at the young girl's hair as she spoke, and Claude said, in a 
whisper— ! 

“Jack, get your head on one side/* ’ 

“What for?” * j 

“ 1 am going to shoot that old devil/’ 

“No—no. Look!” 4 j 

Goaded at last to desperation by the suffering she endured and the torments i 
ot the old nun, the young girl rushed forward and sent her sprawling upon the 
pavement of the chapel, against which her head came with an ominous sort of 
crack. ..... .... . i 

ii i • 

The old hag, to try to save herself, let go of the hair of the young girl, who, 
thus being free for a moment, bounded forward, and.kneeling at the feet of the 
lady abbess, she cried— 

“Madam, you are the superior ef this convent, and your word is law. If-I 
have done anything for which you feel that you have a right to punish me, let me i 
hear what it is, but do not sit there and suffer me to be ill-treated by these persons j 
whom I both hate and despise.” 

The abbess looked coldly at the youug girl. 

“7he sisters of the convent are not/' she said, “to be hated and despised/' 

“ \ es, if they are hateful, and if thev do despicable things.” >> i 

“Silence!” * ! 

ihe novice rose from her kneeling posture and looked around her with, dis- j 
dain upon her countenance, and Claude Duval, as he looked at her, thought her f 
certainly the sweetest ereature of her age that he had ever seen. \ i 

“Let me kill her—-let me kill her !” cried a voice. 

At the same moment the old hag who had had the tumble upon the cold and j; 
hard pavement of the chapel, half blinded by her rage and her dishevelled locks, 4 
made a rush at the novice, but the young girl dexterously slipped aside, and the 
hag, unable to stop herself, or really not seeing where she was going, flew right !! 
in the abbess's face and imprinted half a dozen terrible long scratches upon her, 
to the great danger of her eyes, at the same time that she cuffed her about the 
ears with the other hand in a most vicious manner. 

Ihe abbess was so completely taken by surprise, and confonnded by the 
sudden character of this attack, that she had got all the worst of it before’ she 
could recover herself sufficiently to resist it. Then, with a shriek of rage *,and 
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pain, she laid hold of the hag by the throat rnd dashed her to the floor, and 
kicked and struck her with such ardour, that sense or life seemed to leave the old 
woman, and she lay passive and covered with blood at the feet of the revengeful 

abbess. 
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chapter ccclxxvi. 
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1 ' 

THE IOOM OF THE YOUNG NOVICE IS PRONOUNCED. 

1 This most infuriate encounter between the abbess and the old hnr uho : a ■ 
\:z.d the novice, Frances, so ill, was so delightful to Claude Duval and his friencs 
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hat they actaally danceed again while it was going on, and Claude himself had 
he greatest difficulty to prevent himself from calling out in a loud voice— 

“ Bravo—bravo !” 

Prudence, however, and a desire to hear what might further take place, 

! restrained him, so he listened and watched the proceedings in the chapel with 
i still greater interest than before. 

The wild rage of the abbess was such that it was some time before she could 
command her voice to speak, and when she did it was more in a scream than in 
any other sort of tone. 

“ Is the wretch dead P Is she dead ?” she cried. 

As she spoke, she jumped upon the body of the old nun again,*and evidently 
very much enjoyed the doing so. 

The other nuns looked aghast at all this, and then, with one accord, they called 
out in reply— 

“ Dead—dead ! Yes, she is dead/' 

The abbess sunk back into her chair again, and applied her handkerchief to 
the long bleeding scratches in her face, and then, in a quiet lone, she said— 

66 And you all stood by and saw me thus treated. Yes, none of you moved 
an inch.” 

They all dropped on their knees, and were beginning some sort of lamenta¬ 
tion ; but the abbess, by an impressive gesture, stopped them, saying— 

“ Peace—peace, I say ! Be still.” 

They all rose. 

“Take this wretch,” added the abbess, pointing to the insensible form of the 
old hag*—“ take this wretch, and, whether she be alive or dead, cast her through 
the bishop’s tomb into the vault.” 

Even the old nuns looked at each other, and shuddered. 

“.Do my bidding, or woe be to you all 1” cried the abbess. 

It was evident that they did not consider this an idle threat, or as one that 
could with any degree of safety be disregarded, for they advanced, and lifted the 
body of the old nun from the floor. 

“Away with her l” shouted the abbess. “Away with her, and let me never 
look upon her hideous face again." 

The nuns lifted the hag, and as they did so, she showed some slight signs of 
returning consciousness; but they all bore her to the tomb, which covered the 
opening to the vaults, by the aid of which Claude Duval and his party had 
reached the chapel. They laid her upon the floor at full length, by the side or 
the swinging side of the tomb. 

“ Away with her I” cried the abbess. 

They kicked her against the swinging board, and in another moment she was 
gone 1 ' 

This was, in sober and plain truth, rather an awkward state of affairs to have 
to contend against. Claude Duval hardly felt satisfied not to interfere while 
V murder was going on before his very face in this sort of way ; and yet as the 
,'j mischief was all confined to those with whom he could not have any special 
1 sympathy, he did not like to step forth, and say —** I will put a stop to this.” 

r J he nuns, when they had pushed the body of the old hag through the opening 
( in the vaulted roof, stood for a few moments listening. There was then a strange 
1 wailing noise as the platform descended with her, and then there was a piercing 
shriek! - 

1 The nuns started. 

f “ She was alive !” cried the abbess, as she clapped her hands together in joy 
1 at the thought, for from that fact she considered her triumph and her revenge 
to be all thefgreater. “ She was alive ! Ha! ha ! she was alive 1” 

“ She wa9,” said the nuns. 

“ 'Tis well—oh, ’tis very well! Now she will suffer, and may she feel the 
weight of my greatest curse!” 

“Amen!” said the nuns. 
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e< Come now, sisters/ 5 said the abbess, " come to me, and let us forget the 
wretch, of whom we are so well rid, while we proceed to investigate the crimes 
of the novice now before us. Come hither! come hither!” 

The thought that she would be so fully and so amply revenged upon the old 
hag who had scratched and buffeted her at such a rate seemed to give the lady 
abbess pleasure sufficient to obliterate for the moment the sense of the injuries 
she had received, and she had spoken in much of her usual tone of voice. 

The nuns, m pursuance of the orders they received, again collected in a half 
circle round the abbess, and the young prisoner, looking pale and anxious, for 
she fully expected death, stood in the centre of them, and facing the abbess. 

A kind of established form was now proceeded with in the accusation of the 
young novice, for the abbess pointing to her, said— 

“Who is this?” 

“ A novice of the convent,” said one of the nuns. 

“ Her name ?” 

“ Child Frances.” 

The novices generally were called child so-and-so, whatever their names might 
be, and the nuns were called sisters. 

" Why is she here ?” 

“ For sin committed.” 

“ Is this so ?” 

“No!” said Frances. 

“ She says no ?” 

“ But she ought to say, yes. It is the devil that has whispered to her to say 
no to the charge.” 

“Alas!” said the abbess, “ unhappy girl! why do you not at once and 
heartily confess your great sin, and upon your knees ask for the forgiveness of 
the church, and of us? It might be then that your punishment would not be so 
very severe; but if you are obstinate, there is no saying how far the saints may 
wish us to go against you.” 

“ With what am 1 charged ?* said the young girl. “ What is the meaning of 
all this ? * Tell me wha£it is you charge me with doing that I had not the most 
perfect right in the world to do ?” 

“ Silence ! you are a prisoner.” 

“Alas! I know it. I have been ever since I set foot within this dreadful 
place.” 

“ That is contumaciousness,” said a nun. 

“It is,” said the abbess ; “but we will proceed, not heeding it just now. It 
seems to me that the charge against you, is this.” 

As she spoke, she took a written paper from her bosom, and handed it to one 
of the nuns, who in a drawling tone read as follows from it— 

“‘This certifies that Child Frances is a novice in this holy house, and that 
on the Wednesday of the last week, instigated by the devil, she threw over the 
wall, of the garden a certain written paper, highly to the injury of the saints 
and the Holy Catholic Church.’” 

“ You hear, Child Frances V* said the abbess. “ Tnat is the accusation.” 

“ I do hear.” f ' 

*■ And what have you to say to it ?” 

“ You know well what I have to say to it. I am here a prisoner. I arn kept 
here against my will, and denying the right of every one so to imprison me. I 
say that I have the right to do all I can to obtain my liberty.” 

“ Is that your answer ?” p n ' 

“ It is.” r 

“ Unhappy girl! you know not what you say.” 
t “ T do know.” ' 

“Peace—peace! Read the letter which, by quite a miracle, owing to the 
saints being continually heaping favours upon this convent, we found by one 
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who brought it to me, instead of carrying it to any heretic, who would, no doubt, 
have made use of it against us.” 

The nun who had made the accusation now produced another note, which she 
read as follows* 

u ‘This is addressed to any one who may find it, and who, with Christian feel¬ 
ing, may be disposed to aid the writer. My Dame is Frances Atherton, and I 
am confined against my will in the convent at the corner of the lane—it is called 
Berrymead. What I wish is that the finder of this Dote would go to some 
magistrate and place it in his hands, so that he may feel it to be his duty, as, no 
doubt, it will likewise be his intention, to take such steps as will release me from 
the odious and unjust imprionment that I suffer. 

“ 1 May Heaven reward you for aiding me, 

“ * Frances Atherton . 5 ” 

“ Is that your writing?” asked the superior of the novice. 

“It is” 

“And what were your expectations consequent upon that being found ?” 

“ My expectations were what I mention in it.” 

“ Wretch I” 

“The wretches are those who forced me, in self defence, to write it, and who 
now insult me for so doing.” 

“Ha—ha! you are bold.” 

^ “ I am.” 

“And yet you are here.” 

“And yet, as you say, madam, I am here. You think that I am in your 
power, but surely heaven will not look down upon us all this day and suffer me to 
be saciificed.” 

“ You will see.” 

“ I hope so, and that the seeing will consist of some aid coming to me.” 

Holy sisters,” said the superior, “you have heard the accusation against 
this Child Frances, and you have heard that she admits her guilt. What say 
you— is she a guilty one, or is common-sense and light a delusion?” 

“ Guilty!” I 

“ 1 1 is well.” 

The whole of the nuns had spoken at once, and the echo of their voices had a 
strange effect in the old chapel. Poor Frances seemed hardly able to support 
herself, and the courage with which she had hitherto spoken and borne her 
tiial appeared to be giving way. She turned very pale, and as her eye ran over 
the array of countenances around her she could see no glance of compassion in 
any of them. 

Then sh looked at the abbess who was in deep thought, with her head 
resting upon her hands, or who affected to be so and assumed that position. 

“Madam,” said Frances, “ madam?” 

41 Go on.” 

“ I cannot see that ray offence is one that is not so natural that your own 
sense of justice must acquit me of any frailty. What would you do if you were 
a prisoner anywhere ? What would you do but try all manner of means in 
order to effect your escape, if possible?” 

“ Peace !” 

The abbess looked up, and there was such an awful expression upon her face 
that even some of the oldest nuns started back a pace or two and regarded her 
with terror as they guess$«d what was coming. 

“ Sisters 1” said the abbess. 

They all very reverently bow f ed their heads. 

“ Sisters!” she said again, “ it is necessary in this convent that some terrible 
example should be made.” 

"Amen !” said the nuns. 

i. 41 The spirit of disaffection and of dissatisfaction is abroad," continaed the 















abbess, "and it must be checked. The saints have .jispered counsel tome, 
and the sentence I now pass upon the culprit here before us is theirs, not mine.” 

"Amen !” 

" Bring the feather couches !” 

(f There was a movement among the nuns as though a shock of electricity had 
passed through them all. * 

. " Bring the feather couches 1” said the abbess again. 

"Amen!” said one. 

The rest struck their breasts, and then all said—"Amen!” Half a dozen of 
them left the chape], and Frances looked about her with an unknown dread, for 
she did not know what fetching the feather couches really meant, and in 
what way they concerned her. 

In the course of five minutes the nuns who had left the chapel came back, 
bearing with them two large feather beds. One of them they laid exactly at the 
feet of the abbess, «nd flattened it out. The other they then laid by the aide of 
the first one, and likewise flattened it out. 

"What is the meaning of this V 9 said Frances. 

“ You will soon knew,” said one of the nuns. 

“ Silence cried the abbess. 

‘•But this is absurd,” said Frances. "I protest against any punishment 
which you would seek to inflict upon me, and I bid you beware of the conse¬ 
quences. If there be law and justice in England, you will hear of it.” 

" Peace, girl ! Peace, I say 1” 

“ I will not hold my peace, and so seem to submit to your capricious and un¬ 
feeling dictates. I will not!” 

“ Seize her, and bind her !” 

The nuns made a rush at the young novice, and held her arms. 


CHAPTER CCCLXXVH. 

DETAILS THE PROJECTED MUKDER AT THE OLD CONVENT. 

If Frances, the young novice, was surprised at the rather singular prepara¬ 
tions that were being made, and in which she was evidently the principal person 
concerned, Claude Duval and his friends were not less so. 

With very great interest, because all the proceedings were very new anc? very 
strange, they had listened to the mockery of a trial that had taken place in the 
chapel; but what was to be done with the two feather beds that the ubbeas had 
sent for was beyond their ability to conjecture. 

"Dick?” whispeied Claude. 

" Yes, Claude ?” 

" What do you think of this ?” 

" I don’t know what to think. It gets the better of me altogether. Have 
you any idea about its meaning ?” 

" Not the least.” 

" Let’s wait, then, quietly.” 1 

" Be it so ; but upon the least evidence of any real danger to that young girl, 
it seems to me now that we must risk everything, and show ourselves. Do you 
agree to that, all of you ?[’ 

" We do—we do!” they all said. 

"Very well, then ; will you leave it to me to say when the interference is to 
be undertaken ? I do not ask from any feeling of vanity, but just because it 
must be left, ycu know, to some one.” 

"We leave all to you,” said Mr. Field. 

Both Jacit and Dick concurred in this by a few short words, so that Claude 
Duval felt that the fate of the young novice remained in his hands, and he only 
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waited before actually interfering to hear what extraordinary villatiy the lady 
abbess was going to give utterance to, in the shape of a command. 

They had not to wait long for the denouement of the affair. The abbess had 
!' for some few minutes affected to be in deep thought, or prayer, again; and then 
■ she looked up with -her face frightfully pale, save where the red streaks of the 
I scratches that the old woman who had been tumbled headlong into the vaults 
[ had given her shone up in strong relief, and said— 

“ Is all ready ?” ? . 

“ All ready,” said tbe nuns. 

“ heady for what?” cried Frances, 
i “ Bind her.” 

Some one of the nuns produced a cord, by the aid of which they bound the 
hands of Frances behind her, so that it was out of the question that she could 
make any effectual resistance to what they were about to do. 
f< The letter,” said the abbess. “ Where is it ?” 

“ Here, holy sister.” 

The letter that Frances had written and thrown over the convent wall was 
handed to the abbess, whq thereupon cast it upon the feather bed that was nearest 
to her. 

! Place her there 1” said the abbess. 

The nuns began to force Frances towards the bed, but she cried out for help, and, 
pinioned as her hands were, she still managed to give them a good deal of trouble 
to get her along. By dint of violence, however, they were pretty sure to succeed, 
and they forced her to the side of the bed. # 

“ Help ! help !” she cried. “ Oh, is there no help ?” 

“ None!” / * ‘ ' ‘ 

“Oh, is this possible, that of all here there is not one human heart that 
can feel for me ? What is it you would do ? At least, tell me what l have to 

expect.” ' > 

The abbess made a gesture with her head, and the nuns flung Frances violently 

on to the bed. 

“ No—no ! Oh, God! mercy !” she cried. “ What are you about to do ?’* 
The abbess made another gesture, and then they turned her over on to her face, 
so that her cries were partially smothered. Then the abbess rose to her feet, 
and looking like a demon, and speaking with what we might well suppose would 
be the accent of one, she cried out— 

“ Ho your duty. Quick—quick ! Kill her! kill her !” 

Some half dozen of the nuns who were not holding the novice down upon the 
bed nearest to the abbess lifted the other one, and placed it upon her in a moment. 
A smothered shriek came from the girl. 

it was not till that instant of lime that'Ciaude Duval felt perfectly sure of 
what they were about to do ; but then there was no doubt but that the intention 
was actually to smother her between the two feather beds. 

So monstrous an act might well*stagger any onewhosaw it in contemplation; 
and for the space of time you might have counted four in, Claude Duval was 
petrified with horror and amazement. Then with one dash of hjs hand he flung 
the door cf the confessional wide open, and with a spring that brought, him into 
the mids'; of the nuns, he appeared before the astonished eyes of the abbess and 

the hags of nuns. . , , . 1 - _ . 

“ Hold, wretches !”'he Shouted in a voice of thunder. “ Hold, I say ! I will 

not see this vile murder done I” 


sternation of the abbess and the nuns at the unexpected appearance in the midst 
of them in this most extraordinary manner of four well-armed and resolute mbn. 


The effect for the moment;was perfectly overpowering. 

Before, however, the abbess or any one cbuld speak, or eyen had time to think 
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of what to do, Claude had laid hold of the corner of the upper feather-bed and 
drawn it off the novice, crying out as he did so— 

“ Rise, Frances—rise ; you are saved ! you are saved !” 

The young girl uttered piercing shrieks, for she had but the moment before 
been under the full and perfect impression that she was doomed to tbe horrible 
death from which it did not seem possible that any human agency could now- 
save her. 

The scene of confusion that ensued was positively awful. The old nuns who 
had assembled at the call of their villanous abbess, and who had evidently exulted 
in the act of cruelty and murder that had been so purposely attempted to be 
carried out m all its horrors, fled along the chapel in all directions. 

At first, Dick Turpin was for intercepting them in their flight, but Claude 
Duval called out him— 

° Let the hags go, Dick—let them go.” 

“ Yes,” said Jack, e< and a good riddance too." 

The few lights that had cast some sort of radiance upon the scene were, with 
one exception, knocked down and extinguished, and when Claude Duval, after 
placing Frances in the arms of Jack, made a spring over the two beds that were 
on the floor, in order to catch hold of the abbess, for he thought it expedient 
to take her prisoner, at all events, he found that it was not so easy a thing to do 
as he had anticipated. 

With a scream of rage, such as might well have come from the throat of 
some wild animal from whom its prey had been but nearly snatched, the abbess 
produced from somewhere.in her apparel, where she had it hidden, a dagger, and 
just as Claude Duval was upon the point of seizing her by the arm, she raised it, 
and made a plunge at his heart with it, crying out as she did so— 

“ Wretch ! take the reward of your interference. Death—death, at least, to 
you ! and then, let who will take my life, I shall, at least, feel that I am 
avenged.” 

It was fortunate that the flash of the keen and highly-polished blade of the 
dagger shone in the eyes of Claude Duval for a moment; and he was able to 
swerve on one side, so that the blade only inflicted a slight wound On his 
shoulder. 

This swerving, though, had the effect of freeing the abbess from the slight hold 
he had got of her; and so, without pausing there a moment to see if she had 
inflicted any serious injury upon him or not, she dropped the dagger, and turn¬ 
ing, she flew up the steps of the altar, and disappeared behind it in a moment. 

Claude Duval heard the snap of the spring of the little secret door at the back 
of the altar in a moment; and he did not doubt but that she had taken good care' 
to fasten it on the other side. 

“ Are you hurt, Claude ?” said Dick. 

Oh, no—no.” 

,c But she has escaped V 9 

“Never mind her ; let her go. It would have been a very difficult matter to 
know what to do with her if 1 had taken her prisoner; so, after all, perhaps it is 
better that she has really got away. Where are the nuns ?’* 

“ Oh, they have all disappeared somewhere.* 

“Then we are masters of the field of battle, 1 suppose ?** 

“ It looks like it, certainly. No one seems to be here to dispute a supremacy/* 
'‘Victory! victory!” cried Claude. 

Hearing the cry of victory from the lips of Claude Duval, the young novice 
stepped forward from the confessional, and with eager joy embraced Frances, 
who really was so much astonished and bewildered by what had taken place 
that she looked around her, as if she feared that, after all, the seeming deliverance 
that she had had from the murderous abbess would turn out to be nothing but a 
delusion. 

" You are saved!—you are saved, Frances I” said Alicia. “Do you not know 
that you are saved from death f* 
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** Are you Alicia ?" 

u Yes; and hero is Helen. Do you not know us V* 

44 Oh, yes—yes!” 

The young girl could control her feelings no longer, but burst into a complete 
passion of tears, so that they had great difficulty in calming her at all. 

41 Never mind her tears,” said Jack. 4t You may depend upon it that there is 
j nothing that will recover her more rapidly and readily than they." 

! “ Yes," said Claude; c< let her weep." 

Dick Turpin now set about lighting one or two of the other lights about the 
chapel; for they were in such a state of sembdarkness, that he feared the old 
nuns or the abbess might think it a good opportunity of attempting to do them 
some sort of mischief. 

41 What are you about, Dick ?" said Claude. 44 Don’t make such an illumi- 
! nation." 

“ I am afraid of being left in the dark," said Dick. 44 If they found we had 
only one light, perhaps it would not seem to them a very difficult thing to find 
some means of putting it out; but if there are half a dozen it will be quite 
a different affair. There, now, I think we shall be able to see what we are 
about." 

The candles burnt up quickly, and as they did so, they shone upon rather a 
strange scene in that chapel. 

There was Claude Duval and his friends, and there was young Mr. Field, and 
theie was Alicia and the two novices and Frances, who still could hardly believe 
the evidence of her own senses to the effect that she was free, although she had 
left off weeping. 

j| Upon the floor were the two mattresses that had been brought into the chapel 
i for the horrible purpose of committing one of the most hideous of murders, 
and beside them lay, here and there, a veil and a rosary, which the old nuns 
| had dropped in their flight, as they made so hasty a retreat from the place, 

■Close to the steps of the altar, too, was the seat of judgment which the abbess 
had occupied during the mock trial of Frances ; and there lay, too, the dagger - 
with which at the last moment she had tried to take the life of Duval. 

"Well," said Dick Turpin as he looked around him, “ I think, Claude, that 
this is about our most curious adventure." 
ji "It is, Dick." 

.! 44 Never mind that," said Jack. 44 Let us go.” 

49 You are right Jack, we will go at once, for we have those now in our care 
k whom we ought to take out of the danger of this place as quickly as possible." 

With these words, Claude Duval approached Frances, and spoke kindly to her 
saying— 

" You are now quite safe from the abbess, and your life will be protected by 
ours. What I wish to know of you is, if you are strong enough and sufficiently 
recovered from the shock you must have received to leave this place." 

, 1 u Uh, yea—yes. It is the staying here that will drive me mad/* 


|j CHAPTER CCCLXXVIIT. 

lij DENNIS TRIES AN EXPERIMENT ON THE CREDULITY OF HUMAN NATTTRB. j 

i; 

Mj 44 We are all ready," said Alicia, " Let U9 go at once." 

Franees rose from the breast of Alicia, upon which she had been reposing, and j 

j approaching Claude Duval, she placed both her hands upon his am, 9aying— * 

" You have saved me, sir, from such a death as is truly horrible to think of. 
Will you, oh, will you teach me how to thank you!" 

44 1 am more than thanked." p 

u No, no. If all my life I were to try to do you kindness—if 1 pray for you | 
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while I have breath to do so, I cannot hope to repay this great, this deep and 
"^1 pray you to say no more about it, 1 ** said Claude. “It is of little moment, I 

bH •»« » 

impulse now, and with perfect innocence of purpose,’, that Claude Duval placed 
his arm for a moment around her and^kissed her. ] 







m 


u As a dear sister/* he said, “ I thus 
salute you/* 

« You will, then, let me think of you 
as a brother?*’ 

“ Yes, if you will.’* 

“Ah, I will, indeed ; and where in 
all the world U there a brother, coequal 

t0 Claude turned in the direction that 
Jack intimated, but before they could 

any of them move a step, a loud, bawlinglvo.ee cned out— 

l Oh, W; and Un . »» ttej.J. •••',»»“ * , „«» 

master, or don 11 ? Ob,Jthe samte ft g , eft in me head wld crying. 0 h, 

master— masteo'do^n’t you know your ^DennU, wtota. h^o many £ 

raSoVo^sTe^^d^ te^n l li as if I had come into;my ancestors’- 

previous knowledge cf Denms s pro from behind the altar, and to walk 

i opinion, Dennis bad the ‘“P ude ° amiss an d as if he had only to make 

down the steps of it as if nothing were at a f - d t DUt himself again 

a few professions of regard for lus master and his Jr. ends to put nim 6 

upon capital terms with him. ? 

“Why, it’s Dennis/* said Dick. 

“ Dennis, by all that’s abominable! said Mr. rield.___ 
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“Yes, sir,” said Dennis, “it is, sure enough, your own faithful Dennis, who 
is willing, the saints be praised, to follow you, sir, to life or death.” 

“ Of the latter proposition I have no doubt,” said Mr. Field. 

“Many thanks to you, sir, for not doubting your faithful Dennis, and, bedad! 
j now I look about me, here are all our old friends, sir. Oh, then, it's the joy of 
my heart, that is ready to come right out of my eyes, sir, and to go rolling down 
i my nose and my cheeks, to see you wid such a good company* sir.” 

Claude looked at Dick and Jack, and they both looked at him, and then Duval 
said— 

“Can impudence go further than this?” 

“ Impossible/' said Dick. 

" Wait a bit/*said Jack, “there is some plan in all this.'* 

“ Think you so ?” 

" I do, indeed.” 

“But what I” 

“My opinion is, that this rascal is sent by the abbess.'* 

“Ah!” 

“ Yes ; so it will be just as well to look to him well.’* 

It will—it will. Mr. Field T 

“ Yes, my friend P* f 

* Claude Duval whispered his suspicions in Mr. Field's ear, at the same time 
advising him to humour Dennis a little, in order to get out of him, if possible, 
what was the diabolical scheme of which he was to be the abject tool. 

, " I will,” said Field. “ Well, Dennis ?” 

“Yes, your honour? Oh, then, it gives me quite a joy all around my true, 
innocent heart, sir, to hear you speak again in this world,” 

“ Come here, Dennis.” 

“ Yes, sir; it’s myself that will come. Oh, the holy! oh—” 

“ What's the matter ?” 

j “It’s the eyes of me that are forced to go on winking like nothing at all, at 
all, at the sight of all these young beauties, sir. Bedad ! and where, sir, did all 
these lovely young females, sir, come from ?” 

“ Never mind that, Dennis. I want to know where you came from ?” 

“ Where I came from, sir ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, sir, I thought you would want to know.” 

* “ You thought right.” 

“Then, sir, I'm mightily glad I am right, sir; for it ain't often, sir, that a poor 
fellow is right when he is with all this quality, sir.” 

“But how came you here ?” said Claude, 

“ How came I here, sir ?” % 

“Yes.” 

“ After the master, sir ; at the same time, sir, it's mighty glad I am to see 
( your own good-looking face, sir, to the face.*' And it's a fine looking man you 
are, sir. Sure, and the girls, sir, have been pulling caps about you where you 
come from, air, no doubt. Master, don't you'think, sir, that it would be as well 
to get out of this place ?” 

“ Better than well, Dennis. Can you show us the way ?” 

“ Well, sir, then I can.” 

“ That's it,” whispered Jack to Claude. 

“ What ?*' 

“ He will lead us all into some danger by order of the abbess.” 

“ Hush!” 

“Well, Dennis,” said Mr, Field, “ if you can show us the way out of this 
place, we shall be much indebted to you.” 

- u Well, sir, then, it’s the oddest thing in the whole world, sir, that I can do so 

J at all—at all 5 but you see, sir, just in an accidental kind of way I do know tha 
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way out; and if you will all follow me, ladies arid gentlemen. I will lead you fair 
and easy away/* 

“ Go on, Dennis.” ^ 

“ This was, sir—this way.” 

Dennis went to a corner of the chapel, and opeued with a key that he had in 
his hand a secret door, and pointing through it, he said— 

“ Now, sir, pray go on—all of you pray go on, and it's myself that will follow 
you, sir.” 

“ And where does that lead to ?” 

“To the garden, sir/ 

“ Very good, then, Dennis ; you will go first.” 

“ Me, sir ?” 

“ Yes, you.” 

“Oh! but, sir, where would be my manners to go first, sir, I'd like to be 
after knowing? Oh, no, sir, it’s myself that will follow the quality. You have 
nothing to do, sir, but to go straight on, and you will find, the saints be good to 
us, it’s all right.” 

Claude whispered to Jack and Dick ; and one of them placed himself on one 
side of Dennis, and the other on the other. Claude Duval himself stepped up to 
him behind, so that Dennis was environed completely, if we count the open door 
as one side of the four. 

“ Now, Dennis,” said Claude, “we have that respect for you that we insist 
upon your going first.” 

“ Me, sir ?” 

“ Yes, you. So you had better go at once without any further bother about it. 
We will follow you.” 

“But it’s all right, sir.” 

“ We know that, and so we will follow you. Do you think for a moment that 
we would follow you if it were not all right?” 

“But, sir, I—that is—you-” 

V Go on, Dennis.” 

“ But, sir—master, I don’t want to go first. I’m only a poor sort of fellow, 
you know, sir; and, bedad ! Pd rather not go first. Master, will you speak to the 
gentlemen, sir, an it please you, sir ?” 

“ No, Dennis ; I insist upon your going first.” 

“Then, sir, I won’t! I ain’t very well, sir. Let me go, gentlemen. I don’t 
feel very well. I want to go away altogether, sir, if you please. Oh !—oh ! 
murder!” 

Claude Duval caught Dennis by the back of the neck as he tried to make a 
bolt past Jack, and held him firmly. 

“You scoundrel!” he said, “you shall go whether you like it or not,” 

“Murder! murder!” 

By one of those efforts of strength which Claude Duval sometimes astonished 
people with, he fairly, by the aid of both his hands, lifted Dennis off his feet, and 
flung him with terrible force head-foremost through the open door into the ob¬ 
scurity and complete darkness beyond. 

There was one loud scream from Dennis just as Duval threw him, and then, 
to the surprise of them all, they did not hear him fall; but in about three or four 
seconds there was a faint cry, as if far away in the very bowels of the earth. 

They all looked at each other in amazement. 

“ What is the meaning of that P” said Dick. 

“ I can guess,” said Jack. 

“And so can I,” said CJaude. “Get one of the candles. Jack.” 

Jack run to one of the candles that were lighted at one of the little shrines of 
the chapel, and soon brought it to the spot. 

“ Don’t be rash, Claude,” he said. 

“ No, no; trust me for that. I will be more than careful.” 

As he spoke, Claude Duval stood upon the very threshold of the little open 


I’m only a poor sort of fellow. 
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door through which ho had projected Dennis, and, stretching out his arm with 
the candle, he looked beyond it. 

The mystery was at once explained. 

Beyond the door there wa9 no flooring at all, but a deep chasm, down which 
Dennis had gone, and down which the party now in safety in the chapel would, 
no doubt, have gone, if they had but allowed Dennis to be the last one of the 
lot, for, no doubt, if any difficulty had arisen he would have made a rush at 
them, and, so taking them by surprise, have precipitated Duval, his friends, and 
his master, down the chasm. 

After that, the young girls would have been an easy prey to the abbess and 
the old nuns, who, no doubt, were waiting with some eagerness the result of the 
diabolical experiment. 

“ It's all over with Dennis," said Claude, as he drew back, 

" How so said Mr. Field. 

"Look!" 

Claude handed him the light, and a9 Duval had done, he, too, took a cautious 
look through the open door, and then he turned away with a shudder. 

" It is, indeed, all over with him." 

" No man more richly merited the fate he has come to,” said Dick. 

"And may all such so perish,” said Jack. “He was the very worst of traitors, 
for he betrayed the hand that fed him.” 

Jack closed the door, and they shrunk from the very vicinity of it. Then 
Claude Duval said in a clear voice— 

"Take good care of these young ladies, and follow me, I will not remain 
another minute willingly in this most odious place.” 


CHAPTER CCCLXXIX, 

THE DEPARTURE PROM THE CHAPEL, AND THE MYSTERIES OP THE GARDEN. 

Alicia hung upon the arm of Mr. Field, and they followed Claude Duval 
closoly. After them came the three young girls, and Dick and Jack, each with 
$ loaded pistol in his hand, brought up the rear of the little party. 

Claude Duval and his friends were quite clearly in that frame of mind that it 
was not likely they would stop at trifles in'effecting their escape from the convent. 
The atrocious attempts that had been made not only [upon their own lives but 
upon the lives of the innocent and beautiful girls who were with them, had cer¬ 
tainly had the effect of enraging Claude and his friends beyond all endurance; 
and if any of the old nuns or the abbess had come in their way, it is very likely 
that they would hardly have stopped to consider whether their sex gave them 
any particular claim to mercy. 

There was a look about the face of Duval which let Jack see, for he knew 
him well, that his patience and temper had been tried to the very utmost by the 
events that had taken place in the convent. 

Proceeding along the aisles of the chapel, Claude reached a kind of transcept, 
at one end of which was an arched door, which had evidently been designed by 
the architect of the place to be the principal mode of egress and ingress from the 
chapel. 

This door was securely and elaborately bolted, but it did not present any 
apparent obstacle to getting it open, till all the bolts, and there were five in num¬ 
ber, were withdrawn, and then there was evidently some hindrance to its opening 
which Claude at the instant could not detect. 

There was no lock. 

“ Confound the door," said Claude, “ I don’t know what is the matter with 
it. Just come and look to it, Jack. You, I know, comprehend these things,” 
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Jack stepped forward, and by the aid of one of the lights, he carefully ex- 
j[ amined the door, and then he said— 

“ I have it, Claude. Don’t you see that there is a long iron pin here down 
the side, which holds it all the way by a kind of lip, that just comes oyer it V* 

49 Ah, yes ; what are we to do ?” 
fi Hold the light. Dick, have you the crow-bar V\ 
u It is here.” 

“ That will do.” 

With the crow-bar, that had already been of such use to them, Jack tapped 
the long piece of iron, till he found a part of it that returned a much duller sound 
than the rest. < 

“ This is the spot to try it,” he said. 

' There were few persons who could wrench with a crow*bar with greater skill 
than Sixteen-string Jack, and now he managed to place it in such a position that 
the long piece of iron gave a sharp orack and flew aside upon its hinges; for it 
was hinged all the way like the locking pilastres that are now so fasionable to 
pedestal chests of drawers, 

" That's it,” said Jack. “ There is a secret spring that held it, an 1 which i 
we had known the way to act upon it, no doubt would have moved the iron rim at 
once. I have broken it, though, so our end is answered.” 

Upon Duval trying the door, now, it opened at once, although rustily, upon its 
hinges, for it had evidently not,been used for a very long time indeed. 

“Oh—on,” said Duval, a3 he forced the door open. “ 1 will get through 
every obstacle to liberty out of this place, the very atmosphere of which, if 
depressing.” 

There was quite a gush of cold air upon their 'faces as they went out of the 
chapel. Immediately outside the door was a little portico with a dome top, and 
beyond that they found half a dozen stone steps, that led at once into the garden. 
“ Bravo!” said Dick, 44 all's right now.” 

“ I don't koow that,” said Jack. 

44 Why, what have we to be afraid of ? I think that, honestly speaking, we 
are a match far the abbess and all the nuns, if they were to have the folly and 
the temerity to attack us.” 

“That they wiU not do, but I am thinking of what the abbess told Claude 
about there being only one path through the garden, in consequence of the 
spring-guns and the steel-traps that were in it.” 

“ Oh, I don't believe a word of that.” 

44 1 am glad to hear yon say so. What do you think of it, Duval? We are 
talking of the danger of the garden.* 

“We can't help it,” said Claude. “ I should say come on, and don’t heed 
the one half, or the Whole of the abbess's story about the may-be romance.” 

They were all very well pleased to hear that Claude Duval, whom they looked 
upon as rather a high authority, had such an opinion regarding the dangers of 
the garden, for the novices as well as Alicia had during their residence at the 
convent been duly informed of those dangers. 

There was one particular portion of the convent garden only, the whole of 
which wa3, not without reason, supposed to be within the view of some window 
of the house from which the abbess could look, in which the novices were 
allowed to walk; but they had been told that if they ventured to go beyond that 
spot they would encounter such injuries as would be to them a source of pain 
and suffering while they might exist. 

Claude Duval, though, took a very common-sense view of this matter ; and, in 
the first place, he thought that the abbess said too much about the dangers of the 
garden for them to be real; and, in the second place, he knew how dffficult it 
would be to maintain anything like such machinery for injuring people, as she 
would fain make others believe was there, in anything like a good state of 
repair. 

Spring-guns require constantly reloading and looking to**spring-traps get 
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! rusty and fall to pieces; so, taking one thing with another, Duval was much 
inclined to think that the abbess drew rather largely upon her imagination for 
her facts, or pretended facts, concerning the dangers of the convent garden. 

With such impressions, then, he resolved to take the shortest route he could 
to liberty with those who were entrusted to his care. - 

“ This way,” he said. “Keep close to me. Come on-^-come on. Why, 
there is daylight enough for us to see well.’* j 

“There is, indeed/* said Jack. 

u Claude—Claude,” said Dick, “ I don’t know if you know it, but the fact is, 

* I you are going, to my judgment, dir ectly the contrary way to the lodge entrance at 
the corner of the lane.” 

“I know it.” 

ct Then l have no more to say.” u , 

i “ Allow me to explain that, during my researches in the garden, I saw that 
there was a door in the wall. It was of iron, to my thinking, but it has, no 
doubt, a lock, and that will be as easily found as the lock of a wooden door. My , 
object is to take you to that door in the wall, and to let Jack try his skill* 
upon it.” 

“I will/’said Jack. * " , 

“Of one thing,” added Claude, “we may he assured, and that is, that the 
{!- fastenings of the doors, be they what they may, are on this side; so I cannot j 
for a moment think that they can be any very insurmountable obstacles to our 
proceeding/’ 

“ They cannot, indeed,” said Jack; “and it is infinitely better to leave the 
place by such means than by the ordinary lodge entrance/’ 

While this little discourse was going on Claude had proceeded not very rapidly, j 
j; but easily and steadily, along the path of the garden which seemed most likely 1 
ji to lead him in the direction he wanted. 

The early dawn was just casting its cold, grey light upon the tops of the old 
trees in the place, and the birds were beginning to awaken from their slumbers. 

A rather keen, fresh air was blowing; but that was rather delightful.after the 
vivid recollection they all had of the direful and unwholesome vapours they had jj 
had to encounter in the dismal vaults of the convent. 

Claude Duval was beginning quite to congratulate himself upon the fact that ,i 
the abbess had only spoken, as she had done of the dangers of the garden, to 
frighten him and others, when a circumstance occurred which gave rather a new 
turn to his thoughts. jj 

As he went on he was rather surprised to see lying in his pathway a quantity ! 
of dry twigs, which appeared to be scattered too artfully to be the product of 
chance. j j 

Duval paused a moment, but only for a moraeut, and so very brief was the ! : 
pause that it could hardly be observed by those who followed him. He did not jj 
say anything; but, planting one foot firmly on the ground, he advanced the other, ! 
when, to his astonishment, the moment he hurled aside one of the pieces of wood, 
the whole fell with a crash, revealing the fact that there was a pit of about fifteen !| 

or twenty feet in depth, which was just the width of the path, and which had j 

been loosely covered over by wood, and the debris of the garden, for the purpose 


of making it appear to be all level ground. , 

“ Hold !** cried Claude. 

* f What is amiss?” said Mr. Field. ~ j 

“Nothing particular.” 

Mr. Field got to the brink of the pit, and gazed at it with surprise. 

64 Why, what can this mean ?” 

“Only a little trap in which to catch any one who might happen to come this 
way, that is all; but, as we have avoided it, why it don’t matter to us now. I 
am rather surprised that the abbess could think it possible that any one would [ 
be taken in by such an obvious arrangement.” 

“She relied upon night favouring the delusion,” said Dick. - * ■* * ■" j 
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'* The fall would, no doubt,” said Jack, “have inflicted such injury as to make 
capture certain.” 

“ No doubt of that,” said Claude. ts It would be difficult to fall into a hole 
like that and avoid a broken or a sprained limb; so that then her ladyship could 
come at her leisure and take what sort of vengeance she liked upon the inter¬ 
loper.” ' . . 

re Even so/' said Alicia. u I have heard her say that there were deep holes 
in the grounds that went far down into the very centre ef the earth.” 

Claude laughed at this extensive idea of Alicia's about the pitfall going to the 
centre of the earth, and he said— 

Without going so far as that; it goes, no doubt, quite far enough for mischief. 
I think, though, that now we know what are the descriptions of danger in the 
place, we may very well guard against them.” 

As he spoke, he tore from a tree close at hand rather a long jagged bough, and 
determined to use it to test the stability of the ground as he went on,^ 

A very slight deviation from the path enabled them to get past the spot where 
the pit was; and they went on in safety for some time. The morning light, 
which each moment increased, was certainly a very great aid to them, so that, 
after all, as Alicia said— e . *< 

“ Everything is for the best. We were agrieved at the many delays which the 
destructive spirit of the abbess placed in our way when we were trying to leave the 
convent, and .now we find that the effect of all those delays has been just to 
give us daylight to find our way in, and that, having such daylight, we have 
avoided a fall into yonder pit. 5 * 

“ Even so/' said Claude. “ We never do know in this world, so short¬ 
sighted are we, as to what is to come, that which is good for us.” 

ft was at tbis moment that the report of a gun being discharged came upon 
their ears, and a shower of leaves from a tree close at hand fell among them. 


CHAPTER CCCLXXX. 

THE ABBESS 13 COMPELLED TO LET HER PREY ESCAPE HER AT LAST. 

Claue Duval did not allow himself for a moment to be put out of his way 
by this attack; for that it was an attack there could be no sort of doubt. 

Drawing a pistol from his pocket, he just glanced around him, and made up 
his mind in which direction the shot had come, and then he fired. 

The moment that he pulled the trigger of the pistol, he called out— 

“ Forward—forward! noiy, quickly, before there is time to fire a second shot 
at us. Follow me, and depend upon my leading you all right. Ah ! there is the 
gate in the wall. Jack?” 

“ Yes, Claude?” 

“ Run on before, and open the gate. We will follow you. Do vou see it?” 

“Ido.” 

Jack ran on to the wall which had just become visible between two trees, and 
there, sure enough, was the little low-arched iron door that Duval had spoken of 
to his friends. 

That it was the abbess herself who had fired the gun at the party, but who 
had been foiled in doing them any harm, owing to the abundant character of the 
vegetation about that spot, Duval did not doubt. His only hope now was, that 
she might not know exactly how to load the gun again, or that if she did, she 
might not have the means at hand to do so. 

A glance from Claude to Dick let the latter see that he thought the present 
danger rather great; and so, indeed, it was, for if the abbess were to make an 
apearance and fire with shot at the party, the odds were very greatly in fqvour of , 
her hitting somebody; and it would have been a hard case, indeed, if any of the 
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young girls had been killed or badly wounded at the moment of escape, after 
passing through so many of the dangers of the convent, 

£ “ Jack,” cried Claude, “ how do you get on ?” 

“ It is an old lock.” 

" Can you pick it ?” 

“No, Claude.” 

MThen force it. Jack ; for, on my honour, I don’t think that there is any time 
to spare.” 

ft “ The deuce there isn’t!” said Jack. 

When Claude said such a thing as that Jack felt quite certain that he had 
good cause for haste ; so, taking the crowbar in his hand. Jack plunged the 
fine flat end of it between the door and the wall, and by a powerful effort of 
leverage, burst the door open. T 

“All’s right, 5 ’he cried. 

‘ “Thank Heaven!” said Claude. “Mr. Field?” 

“Yes—ves.” 


“ Take the ladies out of the garden. Quick—quick!” 
“At once—at once!” 


¥ 
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“No !” cried a voice.' “Too late!” 

Claude turned in the direction the voice proceeded from, and just emerging 
from amid a clump of trees that grew on one side of a narrow gravelled path he 
saw the abbess, with a short carbine in her hands, which she levelled at the 
party. 

“Stir one step, any of you, and I fire !” she cried. 

“ Stop!* said Giaude. , 

* “Ha! ha! you are in my power!” said the abbess. 

Claude'gave Dick a look, and then they both placed themselves before the 
terrified girls, so that if the abbess were to fire, they would intercept the shots; 
and then Duval said to her with great coolness— 

“Madam, I am loth to take the life of a woman ; but I swear to you that if 
you do not depart at once, and cease to annoy us, I will forget that your sex 
claims my consideration, and kill you as J would a mad dog ” 

“ Base words !” said the abbess—“ base words; but I well know my danger, 
and I likewise well know my resources.” 

“You had better leave us.” ’ - - 

“ No I I know that this establishment cannot subsist after what has happened 
here to-night; and after what you and your myrmidons are cognisant of; I know 
that you will denounce this house, and that the evil spirit of the English laws, 
which are not made to favour Catholicism, will be down upon me and mine. 
I care not to outlive the ruin of this house.” 

“ Rash woman, you know not what you say.” 

“1-know well what you say, and my whole and sole object is not to die 
quite unavenged. In this death-dealing carbine I hold the lives of several of you. 
1 only now gloat over the destruction 1 can at any moment hurl among you,” 

*■ You are mad.” 

“ Perhaps I am—perhaps I have always been mad. I know I was mad to 
trust you, and be fooled by you as I was ; but it was passion blinded me. I 
would have made you rich a6 any prince ; but now that you have deceived me I 
will kill you.” 

“And do yourself no good.” 

“ I care not.” 

“Come, now, I will make conditions with you.” 

“ I’ll not believe you.’ 

“ Nay, why not ?” 

“ I made a bargain with you, and you deceived me—sliall I be twice a fool 
within twenty-four hours ? No. I do not know who or what you are ; but I 
think that you are some bold and skilful spy of the police. ^But whether you 
are or not, 1 am lost and ruined, and I will have revenge!” 


I 
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“ Dick/* said Claude, “ she will fire.” 

“ Of course.” 

“If anything happens to me, Dick, leave me here. 1 ’ 

"Jf I do, may I be— Well, no matter.” 

'* Ah !” cried the abbess, c * I see you. It will not do. Die, all of you . 

'■* What she had seen was 5 Jack,'who, dodging behind Dick and Claude with a 
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p isto1 in hls hand ' had JU?lt got on on . e 

j r (MiH I~ knee with the hope of being able to hit 

Vw her clown by a lucky shot before she[ 
could puli the trigger of the carbine 

This only expedited the catastrophe, 
f for before Jack could get a good aim at 

her, she slightly raided tb ® c £ 

the 5 partv, she pulled the trigger. 
^_j*ricn.KRua- The gun only flashed in the pan, 

and Claude Duval and his friends were saved from what might have been a most 

6 Duval drew ^a long breath, but he did not say a word. Advancing with a 
nistol in his hand, he kept his eyes fixed upon the face of the abbess. 

When she found that the carbine had missed fire, she had uttered such ai cry, 
that anv one would have thought she bad really been wounded to the ea . 

Then* casting the useless weapon to the ground, she seemed intent upon J 1 S 
from the spot; but the steady gaze of Claude Duval evidently exercised a strange 
fascinating power over her, and there she remained staring at him as though #he 
had been turned to stone. 

Duval waved his arm when he got within about a dozen paces of her, and 

“ Away—away, infamous woman ! My duty to society, I know, * 8 
vou. and give vou into the hands of the law, which for your numerous offence 
Would most probably put you to death: but I have private oW.«t.oMwh.ch 
press too much upon me at this time for me to do so. Away and repent for 
soon you will have to answer both at an earthly and heavenly tribuua y 
black and malignant file.” 
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“ Mercy !” she gasped. 

44 Away—away ! Do not let me look upon that most awful sight that man 
can see—the fears of a wicked woman.” 

She shuddered, and stepped back pace after pace; but instead of taking the 
route among the trees as she had come, and as she, no doubt, intended to go, and 
! thought she was going, she took the little path by the side of the thick vegeta* 

> tion. 

“Away!” cried Claude, again. 

“ Mercy—mercy!” gasped the abbess. 44 Mercy ! Oh, God V* 

These were the last words she spoke, for,, to the horror of Claude Duval, who 
did not look for such a catastrophe, that path into which she hurried in her 
absence of mind had in it one of the pitfabs similar to the one he, Duval, had 
escaped from, ’ * 

The abbess trod upon the terrible ground, and with a piercing shriek she fell 
headlong backwards, and disappeared as if the earth of its own accord, or at the 
bidding of Heaven itself, had opened to receive her. 

** She is gone, by Heaven !” said Claude. 

The novices filled the air with shrieks of dismay, and it was with some 
difficulty that Mr. Field got them silent, so full of terror were they at the awful 
end of the abbess of the convent. 

Dick and Jack both ran up to Duval, for they could not believe but what 
something serious must have happened to him at the moment. 

44 V*hat is it?" said Dick. 

cs Yes, Claude," cried Jack, 44 where is the abbess?'’ 

“ Gone.” 

44 Gone has she—but where ?” 

Claude pointed with his fiuger downwards, and then he said— 

u She has gone into a grave of her own fashioning, Jack. Can you bear to 
look upon her ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I don’t think lean. Hark!” 

A strange and horrible wailing cry came upon their ears, and then a frightful 
scream, after which all was still as the grave itself. 

“This is horrible,” said Dick. 

** I cannot bear it,” said Jack. ,f Oh, come away.*' 

*Tmo— no, ’ said Claude Duval, 44 it looks cowardly to leave even such a 
woman as the abbess of the convent in the awful position she may be in. We 
are men, after all, and it is our duty to go to her aid. Come with me, both of 

you; Mr. Field will look to the ladies for a minute or two. Will you come ?” 

“Yes,” said Dick. ’ 

u l will follow you,” said Jack. 

Upon this Duval, although he absolutely shuddered as he did so, strode forward 
to the little pathway, about six paces down which the abbess had met with such 
a fearful catastrophe. Arriving at the edge of the pit he cast a glance down it, 
and then turning to his two friends, he just said— * 

“ Look.” 

They did look, ano turned away pale and aghast. 

1 he infernal ingenuity of the abbess had placed at the bottom of that pit a 
terrible machine of iron, with spikes about the length of sword blades sticking 
up from it, so that whoever might fall into the pit could hardly avoid being 
pieced through by them. That dreadful fate that she had intended for others 
she had met herself. She lay at the bottom of the pit quite transfixed by some 
of the spikes, and last bleeding to death, although, as Claude looked down, he saw 

some slight movement of one of her arms as he thought, but he was not quite 
sure of that. 

For. a moment or two, neither Claude nor his two friends spoke, and then it 
was Dick who said— ' 
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“On your soul, Claude, tell me. do you think anything can be done for that 
woman ? for, if so, i will scramble down the sides of the pit in some sort of way.” 

“ No/’ said Claude. “ No—and yet—'* 

“ Yet what ?” 

“ It would be a mercy to send a bullet through her brain.” 

“ She is dead/* said Jack. “ 1 have taken a second look. Come away, and rest 
content, Claude, with the fact that she is dead.” 

C( I am glad to think that it is so/* said Claude. “ One would not have such 
a woman as that suffer. ,, 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ Come away—come away,” said Dick. “ At all events, it is a gracious 
thought for us that she come by her death by an act every way her own, 
and with which we had nothing to do.” 

“ You are right there,” said Claude Duval. “ I would not have had that 
woman’s death upon my conscience for any money.” 

“Nor I." 

“ It will be better,” said Claude, e{ to say nothing of the fearful state in which 
we have seen the abbess to the ladies.” 

“ Certainly not, Claude,” said Dick. c< Which of us, I wonder, would like to 
set about describing to them such a scene ?” 

“ Not I,” said Jack. 

“ Nor I/ 5 said Claude. “ So now come on, and I for one shall breathe a little 
more freely when l have left this terrible abode. The death of the abbess, I 
think, almost absolves us, does it not, from the necessity of any further interfer¬ 
ence with Berrymead Priory or its inhabitants?” 

“ It does, to my thinking,” said Dick, “ for some time to come, at the least* 1 


CHAPTER CCCLXXXI, 

GENTLEMAN JACK HAS HIS LAST ADVENTURE# 

** * 

While this little examination into the condition of the abbess of the convent 
was going on upon the part of Claude and of his two friends, Dick and Jack, 
Mr. Field had very properly and prudently taken the ladies through the little 
iron door in the wall into the lane, that ran along by the outside of the wall of 
the garden. 

There they were not ouly tolerably 6afe from any further attacks upon the part 
of the convent authorities, but they were out of hearing of anything that might 
have a tendency to increase the condition of alarm into which they had been 
thrown. , . 4 i 

Upon Claude and his two friends seeking them, the novices and Alicia looked 
as though they would have been glad to have received some information regarding j 
what had taken place in the garden that had seemed so alarming, and Claude 
thought it was better to say something than to leave them entirely to their own 
conjectures upon the subject. 

“ Rest contented,” he said, “as regards two things—one is, that the lady 
abbess of the convent will trouble you no more ; and the other is, that none of us 
have her death to answer for, in any shape or way whatever.” 

Ihese words were sufficient to let the novices know that their greateneray was 
no more, at the same time that they did not have the effect of inducing any 
belief that he who had been so true a friend to them had found it necessary or 
politic to have the death of that abandoned and truly horrible female to answer 
for. , 

A feeling of great relief came over all their minds at this assurance, and they 
were content, or seemed to be content with the amount of information they 
then possessed, and did not seek for more. 
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This was so far satisfactory, then, to Claude Duval, that he felt the whole 
affair, as regarded the convent of Berrymead, had assumed an aspect that would 
not make it necessary for him, or Dick, or Jack, to interfere further in it. 

« Now, Mr. Field,’ 1 he said, “here we are in the open air, aud I think we may 
take upon ourselves to say, that we have nothing further to do with the building 
that lies within this gloomy wall.’' 

“ I hope not, indeed.” 

"You,” continued Claude, *’ can make your own arrangements regarding 
Alicia, and for what ray friends and I have been able to do, I have only one 
favour to ask.” 

“ What is that ?” 

" It is, that you will charge yourself with the care of these young ladies, and 
see that they reach their friends in safety.” 

Most cheerfully will I do so ; and I will promise even more than th&t, for if 
it should so happen that the bigotiy of any of their friends should be so great 
that they hesitate to receive them in the manner one may wish, I and Alicia 
will offer them a home with us, for it will be quite impossible we should 
ever forget the mutual aid and assistance, and the common dangers we have all 
passed through together upon this eventful Dight, that is now with the past.” 

It was quite impossible that Mr. Field could have said anything else which 
would have given Claude Duval more satisfaction than this, for it at once re¬ 
lieved him of what, to him, might have been the most awkward part of the whole 
adventure, namely, the care of the young girls who had been rescued from the 
convent. 

Turning to Dick and Jack, Claude said in an undertone— 

“ We have but to get our horses now, and to bid adieu to these kind friends, 
with whom we have been associated in this adventure.” 

Dick and Jack at once assented to this view of the affair; but it happened that 
Claude Duval had not spoken in so low atone but that Mr. Field had heard him, 
so stepping up to him, he said— 

u Duval, can you spare me a few moments of your time V* 

“ With pleasure : what would you say?” 

Mr. Field led him a little in advance of the party, and then with an air ‘and 
manner of evident emotion, he said to him— 

“ Do you think, that after all you have done for me and mine, I can possibly 
think of parting with you thus? Do you think that I have no heart, and that I 
do not feel deeply to its inmost core what I owe to you ?” 

“ I never thought any such thing,” said Duval. 

"Then let me lell you that I feel such gratitude towards you, that all I possess 
i 3 at your behest. I pray you to desert the mode of life you are now engaged 
in, ana induce your two friends to do so likewise. Come, then, with me, and 
with Alicia, and we will prov ide a home for you. What I propose is, that we 
all reside together.” 

Claude shook his head. * 

“ Nay, do not put a negative upon the matter. Alicia and I quite understand 
each other regarding it, and have briefly spoken of it together.” 

Again Duval shook his head doubtingly. 

“You have not heard all that I have to say,” added Mr. Eield. “Will you 
listen to me with patience?” 

“ I will.” 

“ Then, Claude Duval, what I propose is just this, that we—that is, Alicia and 
I—purchase an estate some way in the country, and that we and such of the 
novices as may want a temporary or a permanent home, reside there with you 
and your two friends. We shall all be far enough removed from popular ob¬ 
servation for you to be safe along with your two associates; and as by the 
course of time the memory of your deeds will by your non-appearance in public 
grow faint, so will your sense of security be all the greater; and you will, at 
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least, feel that there is no danger, even if you were inclined to mingle a little with 
the great world again.” 

Claude Duval was silent for a few moments; and it was evident that the propo¬ 
sition so kindly made by Mr. Field had greatly affected him. When he spoke 
again, it was in a very different tone of voice to any that he had hitherto used. 

“Mr. Field,” he said, w if, not very long ago, this proposition had been made 
to me, I shouid have accepted it.” 

" But why not now ?” 

“ I will tell you.” 

** Yes; but 1 hope to conquer your scruples.” 

“ Listen: there was one whom I loved, but she is now with the dead. \From 
that time my heart has become, as it were, a barren waste; and I can know no 
peace but in the wild excitements of the life I lead, or in the grave !” 

“ Do not say so !” 

“ It is the truth; so urge me no more. I will find you out and see you now 
and then, when I can do ao without the chance of casting a slur upon your fair 
fame with the world, by letting it seem that you have such an acquaintance as 
Claude Duval, the highwayman. And now, if you would really be kind to me, 
you will say no mors upon this subject.” 

After such a speech as that from Claude Duval, of course it was quite out of 
the question that Mr. Field should further urge his argument; so he merely 
bowed and said— 

“ Your wishes shall be laws to me.” 

“ Nay, now,” said Duval, as he held out his hand, “do not let us feel any 
coolness towards each other, or disagreement upon this matter. Let me have the 
satisfaction of knowing that I still have in you a friend.” 

“You have—you have, indeed 1” said Field, as he wrung the hand of Claude 
Duval. “ You have in me a friend, and you ever will !” 

There could be very little doubt but that Alicia and Dick and Jack understood 
pretty well what was passing between Claude Duval and Mr. Field ; but they 
said not a word when they both slackened their pace and allowed the party to 
come up with them. 

Duval looked tolerably cheerful; and the little party in a short space of time 
reached the spot w’here Claude ami his friends had left their horses. There was 
then a strange kind of gloom on the whole of them ; and Duval, as he patted the 
neck of his steed, said with a voice of feeling— 

“ Ladies, I ami my friends will bid you good-day at this point of your plans. 
Mr. Field will take every possible care of you, I know ; and I can only say that 
it will be your own faults if ever you enter a convent again ; and that I wish you 
all good husbands as soon as possible. Come on, Jack.” 

Claude sprang upon his horse; and, as his friends were already mounted, they 
all three were ready for the road. 

“ Now,” said Claude, in a whisper, “ let us be off as soon as we can, for the 
longer we stay here the more painful will be the parting upon both sides.” 

“ Let’s cry out good-by, then,” said Dick, ,£ and gallop off.” 

“No—no,” said Jack. “ Not that—not that. We ought to shake hands 
with all the novices before we go ; so, Dick, don’t be over-hastv.” 

“ As you please." 

“ Jack was always very gallant to the ladies,” 6aid Claude with a smile. 

This hand-shaking that Jack was so anxious about was gone through very 
tearfully by the young girls, who considered, that they were so much beholden to 
Claude and his friends that it was impossible to bid them adieu without 
emotion. 

* We shall meet again, surely r” said Frances. 

Claude bowed and smiled faintly. 

“ Ah, you do not mean it, then ?” 

“ Yes, I do. I hope that we shall meet again, and it shall not be my fault if 
we do not. Farewell,” 
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With these words, Claude gave his horse a slight hint to go on, and as he 
went off at rather a sharp trot, Dick and Jack had no resource but to go after 
him. They let him precede them because they wished that he should go just 
where his fancy might lead him, and they could guess very well that in the 
state of mind he was in he could not, for some little time, be very much in the 
j cue for conversation upon any subject. 

Rather to their surprise, for they thought he would have gone towards 
London, Claude turned his horsed head countrywise, and fairly rode past Berry- 
mead Priory again. 

They could none of them forbear from regarding those gloomy and suggestive 
walls with strange feelings as they rode past them, and even Claude Duval 
slackened his pace and turned his head to take a last look at the ivy-crowned 
walls within which had taken place such strange events. 

This slight relaxation of speed upon the part of Claude brought both Dick 
and Jack up to him. 

’ “ Shall we ever, 1 ' said Claude, in much his usual manner, “ shall we ever see 
that place again inside, Dick V* 

“i don't want.” 

“Nor I," said Jack. 

" And, indeed, 1 don’t; and yet when we come to reflect that there will be a 
new abbess, and new nuns, and new novices, we shall not be far wrong in 
coming to the conclusion that there will be fresh novices treated there of a not 
very dissimilar kind to those which have recently taken place." 

“Then, Claude, if such be the case, we had better denounce the whole affair to 
the authorities,” 

“ Probably Mr. Field/’ said Jack , (t will feel it to be his duty to do that." 

“ It is likely." 

“Well—well," said Claude, “come on—come on. We will take a canter to 
the first retired inn we meet with, and then have some breakfast and put up for 
a little while. I for one feel as if I wanted some rest, and I think that if we can 
lie by with anything like safety till sunset it will be well." 

They all three trotted along the road abreast now, and so passed on through 
the villages of Ealing and Hanwell, crossing the little River Brent by a rustic 
bridge that was there at the period of our story. 

About a couple of miles further on, situated in fhe midst of very picturesque 
and beautiful scenery, they came to an inn called “ The Reindeer and Cup," 
and from the quiet and rusticated character of the place, so far as they could 
see, Claude thought it would do to stop at. 

“ What do you think of this house V* he said. 

“ It is the very thing for us," said Dick, u to all appearances." 

“ So I think." 

** And so do T," said Jack. f< We are all agreed.” 

“Then let us stop here and breakfast, and rest our cattle better than they 
could where we left them while we were at the convent. We will, if no cross- 
accident should occur to mai* such a design, stay here till sunset, and then, old 
friends, I should say, let us to the road again!” . V * * 

Jack and Dick were far from being averse to this proposition of Claude’s, and 
after a glance at each other, Jack said— 

“ Yes, Claude. Let it be the road again, for I don't think that either you. or 
I or Dick are in just the frau e of mind to sit down quietly in any state of life, 
whatever might be its advantages." 

“ Certainly not," said Claude. 

“ 1 think with you both/’ said Dick. “Time was when I cherished the 
dream of one day making sufficient by this mode of life to go from it and in 
peace and retirement and serenity pass the remainder/of my days ; but [ have 
lived long enough to feei how fallacious is anyjsucli idea, and so I have completely 
abandoned it.". u ’ » * 

“ We are ail agreed, then/’ said Claude; “sd to th$, last wc shall be, what 
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tve have been so long, knights of the road. Here we are at the inn. It will be 
just as well that we ascertain what guests are here before we alight and allow 
ourselves to encounter a disadvantage/* 


CHAPTER CCCLXXX1I. 

THE “ GUILDFORD CELERITY** IS OF ASSISTANCE TO CLAUDE DUVAL. 

“ House— house !’* cried Dick. “ House, here ! Hilloa!’* 

At this upon outside the door of the inn, a man ran out in his shirt sleeves, 
and said in a hurried voice— 

“ Good Lord, gentlemen, what is the matter ? You quite take my breath 
away.** 

“ Where’s the landlord ?” 

“ I am the landlord, if it’s all the same to you, gentlemen.’* 

“ Then what do you mean by saying that it almost takes your breath away to 
see three guests at your door?’* 

“Because, gentlemen, it is so early, that’s all; but if you will only please to 
alight, you will find that there is here good accommodation for man and beast, 
as the sign says, which is now over the door ; and though you might go to a 
place where you might find a finer looking room than I can show you, and more 
filigree nonsense, yet I don’t think you could possibly go anywhere where you 
would find more comfort than there is here, gentlemen.” 

“ What guests have you ?** 

“Guests, sir? Why, I do think I may take upon myself to say, sir, that we 
have three.’* 

“Three, have you? Well, who and what are they? for, to tell the truth, we 
are a little particular where we put up.” 

“ You can’t do better, sir, than be particular, so I can set your mind at ease 
by saying, that the three guests I think I have—** 

“ You only think ?*' 

“Yes, gentlemen. The three guests I think I have, are your three noble selves, 
for there is not another soul in the house, except me and my own family.’* 

“ This will do,” said Dick to Claude. 

“ Exactly.*’ 

“ The very thing/’ said Jack. 

“ Well, landlord, we will stay some hours with you. Open your stable door, 
and let us ride our horses into the stable yard. You will be so good as to give 
them the best breakfast you can, and likewise do the same by us.” 

“ With all the pleasure in life, gentlemen,” said the landlord, who was 
certainly rather an original. With all the pleasure in life, 1 may say. A 
merciful man is merciful to his beast, and I like to hear you say you wish the 
cattle to have a gocd breakfast.” 

“ We. think as much of our steeds as it is possible to think of such creatures,” 
said Claude. 

A very short time sufficed for the horse3 to be comfortably bestowed, in three 
stalls, and for their masters to be seated at the breakfast-table of the landlord, 
which was tolerably well supplied with abundance of good things. The party 
consisted of the laudlord, his wife, and hi3 wife’s sister; and Claude Duval, with 
his'friends, were not long in discovering that there was something or another 
upon the mind of the whole party, against which they were struggling might and 
main. 

That this something was a matter of grief to them, that Claude could guess, by 
the way in which the females caught their breath, now and then, as if they were J-j 
repressing the desire to sob, and by the landlord, without any cause in the whole 
world, pretending now and then to be seized with, an immense desire to sneeze 
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This pretended sneezing, Claude was sufficiently sharp-witted to see, arose 
from a desire to hide tears, that would at times force themselves into his eyes. 

Claude looked at Dick, who gave him a short nod in return, as much as to 
say, “ I understand you, and see with you that there is something or another 
sorely amiss in the family." 

Jack, too, by the observant way in which he looked at the landlord’s wife, was 
evidently alive to the fact of the mystery that was pending. 

After a time, it was obvious that the uneasiness of the whole party was 
very much upon the increase, indeed,’ and that, as they looked at a clock that 
was in the room, their pent-up feelings amounted to quite an agony. 

At length the clock struck eight. 

At that moment, the landlady could control her feelings upon some subject 
or another no longer, and she burst into an agony of weeping, crying out as she 
did so— 

“ He is lost! Oh, he is lost! My son—my son ! he is lost!” 

“ Hush ! Oh, hush 1" said the landlord. 

The landlord might as well said “ H ush !" to some torrent, for the landlady’s grief 
having once got the upper-hand of her, it could not possibly be restrained, and 
in a moment or two the sister joined in the sobbing, and Claude Duval and 
his friends looked upon the scene wiih the greatest possible surprise. 

This surprise, upon the part of Duval and his friends, though, was very much 
I heightened, and the mysterious conduct of the landlord and his family reached 
its climax, when he suddenly plumped down upon his knees before Claude, and 
j holding up his bands, said, while the tears streamed down his face— 

“ Oh, sir, I don’t know if you have any children of your own, or if you are 
likely to have any, but you may, you know; and so I conjure you to have some 
| mercy upon my poor, unhappy boy." 

" Yes—yes," cried the landlady, “ have mercy upon him." 

* “ Oh, do—do !” cried the sister. 

“ Good God !" said Claude, “ what on earth is the meaning of all this ? I 
; don’t understand a word that you are talking about. Pray, good folks, are you 
all a little mad or not ?” 

“Oh, no—no l" 

“ Then explain yourselves." 

“ Oh, sir, we know you." 

■ “ Do you, indeed ?* 

“Yes, sir, too well—too well." 

“ And, pray, who am I ? If you know me, perhaps you can name me, although 
if you do I cannot for the life of me see what that has to do witlrhim whom 
you call your unhappy son." 

“ But, sir—good sir, you are—" 

** What, pray ?" 

« <r An officer—a Bow^street officer." 

“ Indeed ?" 

“ Yes, sir, and those are your two comrades. Is it not too true ?" 

“ My good friend, I don’t know for the life of me what cause you have to 
fear or to expect Bow*street or any other officers here in this house; but as far 
as we are concerned you may banish your fears, for we are not at all in that line, 
I assure you." 

“ You are not?" ^ 

“Most certainly not." 

“ Oh, what a relief—ob, what a relief this is, to be sure ! Don’t say another 
word about it, I beg of you, gentlemen—oh, don’t. It’s nothing at all—it’s 
nothing, wife, is it ?" 

“ Yes, husband, it is much." 

“ No—no—no." 

“ But I say it is, and I have a strong opinion upon the subject. I think that, 
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after the mistake we have made, and after the way that these gentlemen have 
been treated by us, that we ought to explain all about it to them. 

“ Oh, dear—oh, dear!” , , 

° Don’t say, ‘ Oh, dear!’ you might say that if our Charles were guilty ; buj as 

he is not, it is quite another affair; so don’t, I beg of you.” 

“Well, then, I won’t; and if the gentlemen will be so good as to attend to 
what we have to sav it may lighten our griefs a little to ted it. Oh, where is 

my poor boy—where is he—oh, where is he ?” 

« Don’t make that noise,” said Claude. “ Tell me, some one or other of you, 
as quietly as you can, what is amiss; but, first of all, why did the striking of 
eight of the clock have such an effect upon you? J 



« Because,” said the mother, “ we expected Charles to arrive here hy then, and 
he told me if he did not get home at that hour he would surely be in the hand* 

° f “But what’has he done to make him obnoxious to the attentions of the 
police 

“Nothing—oh, nothing.” , , , f 

" Well, that is strange. Prav tell me, then, what he r as to fear . 

« My poor bov, Chailes, sir,” said the mother, ‘‘is, or I should say was, m 
the employment'of a great merchant in the City who is very rich ; and as my 
bov is P very good-looking, though I say it, who, perhaps, should not, the 
merchant’s daughter, Miss Annie Hargrave, fell in love with him. 
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<< No—no, wife,” said the landlord. 

t€ Yes, you know she did.” 

“Well, but you should say that our Charles fell in love with Miss Annie. 
That is the proper way to put it. Young ladies, you know, ought not to be 
supposed capable of falling in love with young gentlemen.” 

“ Well, but, John, I think they are. 1 suppose I know more about young 
ladies than you do—what they are likely to do, and what not ?—and I can tell 
you that they are continually falling in love, only that they do not say anything 
about it.” 

“ Pray go on,” said Claude. 

" I will, sir. Then I may say, that my son and Miss Hargrave mutually fell 
in love with each other.” 

The landlord nodded. 

“ But, sir, when Mr. Hargrave found it out, which he did by a little accident 
that occurred to make him suspicious.” 

“ Yes,” said the landlord, ”it was but a trifle* One day he Went into the 
drawing-room, and instead of my son being at his desk in tne counting-house 
below, he was kneeliog at Miss Annie’s feel, and she was a-klssing of him, and 
he was a-kissmg of her, that was all.* 

“Yes, nothing e'se in the world,” said the landlady, <( and that made him 
suspect that they had made acquaintance with each other.” 

“I should rather think it would,” said Claude. 

“ Do you, sir ?” 

" Certainly I do, madam* But go on* This Mr. HargraVe must have been a 
tolerably suspicious sort of man.” 

“ Yes, and, as you hear, about nothing almost* Well, sir, what must he do 
but put himself into a violent rage, and turn our boy Charles out of the house: 
but not content with that, he came down here the next day before we knew any¬ 
thing about the matter, and said to us—* Where is the thousand pound note that 
your son has robbed me of?’ ” 

“ Indeed?” 

“ Yes, sir. Well, when we heard that, we naturally screamed together, and 
then he said in quite a blustering way—*1 shall have your son apprehended, 
unless you send him out of the country pretty quickly) he has stolen a 
thousand pound note of mine, and it is not likely 1 am going to put up with 
such a loss/ Well, sir, when he had said that, and frightened US all out of our 
wits, he went, leaving us in a pretty situation/* 

“When was that?” said Claude. 

”OoIy yesterday morning, sir; but before we coaid think of what to do, there 
came a letter from Charles, explaining all about it, and saying that he was in 
hopes of getting aD interview with Miss Annie, and persuading her to run off 
with him; he said, if we had anything to write to him, to send it under 
cover to a shop in Oxford Street; so we let him know what had happened here, 
and in answer he sent a few lines to say that if he were not with us by eight 
o’clock this morning, to conclude that old Mr. Hargrave had done his worst, 
for that he, Charles, was desperate, and if Annie woudd not be his, he did not 
care one straw what became of him.” 

“ And that is all?” said Claude. 

“ It is, sir; so we thought you were an officer, we did icideed; and expecting our 
son every moment, you may easily guess .what a state of mind we were in when 
we saw you.” 

“It is natural that you should be rather frightened r I admit,” said Claude; 
<€ and I am very happy to inform you that I am not only no officer, but that I 
think your son is falsely accused by Mr. Hargrave, and that, much as lie has the 
villany actually to concoct such a terrible plot against him, such a charge, under, 
the circumstances, will never be able to be maintained against the youDg man/’ 

“ Oh, sir, do you, indeed and in truth, think so ?” 

“Upon my honour I do.” 
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“What a relief that is,’’ said the landlord. “ I will run nnd get some of the 
old Madeira out of the corner of the cellar, and we will have a glass of it to¬ 
gether, for who knows, after ail—ha—ha!—but that our son, Charles, may 
persuade the sweet young lady to run away with him, and so be married to her— 
eh, wife?’* 

“Ah, who knows, indeed/ said the wife, with a toss of her head. “I’m 
sure .there’s lots of lords and dukes that is no more to be compared in looks and 
manners to my Charles, though I say it, who ought not perhaps, than chalk 13 
to cheese.” 

“ To be sure,” said the sister, “he is a genteel youth.” 

“ Hush !” said Claude, starting up. 

Ob, sir, what is it ?” 

(i The sound of wheels.” 

“ Wheels } Oh, there’s wheels within wheels in this world/’ said the wife. 

The sound of horses’ feet, how, as well as wheels, came plainly upon'their 
ears ; and ,before they could get to the door it was quite-clear that some carriage 
had stopped at it. 


CHAPTER CCCLXXXIil. 

MISS IIAllGRAVB IS PROTECTED BY CLAUDE AND HIS GALLANT FRIENDS. 

The state of terror in which the landlord and his family evidently were now 
had a^out it something truly ludicrous. The landlord, himself, showed a strong 
desTe to hide himself under the table. The wife went into hysterics, and the 
sister looked as though she fancied the chimney would not be a Lad place to get 
into. 

“ Silence, all of you/’ said Duval. “Everything is to be lost by fear, and 
nothing is ever to be gained by it/ 

“ Yes—yes/’ gasped the landlord. “ I—oh, dear!” 

“ Stay where you are all of you ; I will go to the door and see who is there.” 

“Oh—oh!” 

“Si'encc, 1 say—silence !*’ 

T n e peremptory way in which Claude Duval spoke hail the effect even of 
causing'the landlady to smother her hysterics, and the landlord himself sat 
looking intently at Claude as if he had only just then seen him for the first time. 

“ I will go to the door,” said Duval to Jack and Dick ; “you stay here : I 
will call to you if ] want ycu.” 

“All's right/’ said Jack. 

“ Take care of yourself.” said Dick. 

“ I will, you may depend.” 

Claude Duval was at the door of the little inn very quickie, and then he saw a 
chaise with the horse all in a foam in it, and a young man ju-t alighting from it. 
In the chaise, too, there was a figure muffled up in sever d s'-awls and a cloak, 
and Claude Duval formed his own conclusions regarding tSi n fi_;uiv. 

Stepping up to the side of the chaise, Duval said to the voting man— 

“ Premising before I ask you any questions that l am a fric.i i, let me request 
of you to know if your name is Charles 

“ It is. Stand off, sir.” 

“ And you are the son of the landlord here ?” 

“ I am. What of that?” 

“ Nothing particular, except that your friends here will be glad to see you. 
This, I suppose, is the fair and accomplished Miss Hargrave/’ 

When Claude Duval uttered the3e words, the figure that was enveloped in the 
shawls and the cloak uttered a scream, and turning to Claude, he saw the fi-.ee 
of the loveliest young girl that he thought he had ever seen in all his Ii’c. Sh? 
was very young evidently* but there was such a sweetness of expression, and 
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such a purity of look and general appearance about her, that it was quite a charm¬ 
ing thing to have the opportunity of gazing upon such a face. 

“ Spare him !” cried the young lady. “ Oh, spare him ! He is indeed innocent, 
and the time will ccme when my cruel father will repent of the false charge he 
has made against my Charles/’ 

“ Oh, my Annie, 5 ' said Claries, t( it cuts me to the heart to hear you plead 
for me. Sir, I know not who or what you are, but 1 defy you.’ 5 

The idea of such a mere stripling as Charles defying a man like Claude Duval, 
whom few strong, stout men could very well defy, was rather absurd, and Claude 
said with a smile— 

“ My good sir, you and I, together with a couple of friends I have in the 
inn, may, I hope, defy your foes; but I am afraid that if we defy each other we 
shall do no good at all. Come in at once, and be assured that I am your friend. 55 

Charles looked a little doubtful; young as lie was, he had seen more of the 
world than Annie Hargrave, and he had found out how 

** A man may smile—and smile, and be a villain/’ 

But Annie called to him tenderly, saying— 

“ Oh, Charles, this is a friend to us, indeed. If he be not, there is no faith in 
outward virtue, for never, surely, could hypocrisy look and speak as he does. 55 
Claude turned to the young girl, as he said— 

“ From my heart, Miss Hargrave, I thank you for that kind opinion. He 
haU not be betrayed by me, you may depend upon it. And now, Mr. Charles, 
ill you trust me ?’* 

“ 1 will, sir. But how came you to know who I am, and who the young lady 
: passes my comprehension most completely/ 5 
“ J have heard your whole story from your mother. 55 

“ Ah, then I am satisfied. Come now, my darling Annie; let me kelp you to 
alight from this vehicle, which has served us so well, and my father .will look 
after the horse, which has done its duty so gallantly/ 5 
“ Oh, Charles, are we not pursued ? 55 

“ We were so, dear one, out we have evidently baffled pursuit, or they would 
be closer to us than they seem to be/' 

Charles helped the young lady from the chaise to the ground, and as lie did so, 
Claude, who was rather a close observer, saw that fhey both took advantage of 
the occasion to give each other a very tender and loving embrace, which seemed 
so to intoxicate the young clerk with joy, that his eyes sparkled again with 
the delight of his heart. 

From what he now saw of both of them, Duval was more than ever inclined 
to befriend them to the best of his ability, and he called out to the landlord in a 
loud voice to come out. 

Jn another moment the landlord embraced his son, and then he began to make 
a number of bows to Miss Hargrave, but sfe stepped up to him, saying in her 
sweet voice— 

“You are my dear Charles’s father, so I will show to you the duty and the 
love of a daughter/’ 

With these words, she placed her arras upon his neck, and the landlord 
looked as though he were ready to sink through the ground. 

,f Oh, lor 1” he cried. “ She is an angel—quite an angel! Oh, Charles, how 

did you get such a sweet, dear, delightful-Oh, what is that ? .Horses 5 feet!” 

fi Hold ! 5 ' said Claude, as he put himself into an attitude of listening. 

They were all for a few moments like statues, so still were they; and then 
Claude said— 

“ Mr. Charles, have you any reason to anticipate peril?” 

“ I have/ 5 

“ Do you think your enemies know the route you took ? 5 ' 

“ 1 am afraid they suspect it 55 
“Then they are coming/' 
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“Oh, ray poor boy !” cried the landlord—“ oh, ray Charles, what on earth 
will become of him ? He is lost !” 

“Silence,” said Claude. “I think, Master Charles, you were imprudent to 
come here. You would naturally be sought at this place.’* 

'* Yes, sir, it may be so, but my tenderness for the fair fame of Annie is such 
that I could riot feel happy to place her in any other hands than ic those of my 
mother, and that is why I came here at once ; but I have yet hope that the per¬ 
sons who are approaching may be merely casual travellers on the road.” 

“Oh, no—no,” said the landlord. 

Miss Hargrave clung to Charles in quite an agony of terror, and Claude, then, 
after a moment’s thought, said— 

“ Come in-doors, all of you. Stop ! you, Mr. Landlord, put up the horse and 
the chaise at once in the stable. Surely, there are some places in this old house 
in which the lovers can hide V * 

“ Oh, no—no !” cried Annie, “ that will look like guilt. My Charles must 
not hide from any man, not even from my father.” 

There was something so noble about the young girl’s air and manner as she 
said these words, that Claude Duval admired her more than ever, but again he 
urged them to come into the house while the landlord put aside the chaise and 
the horse, and they accompanied him into the room where the mother and sister, 
and Claude’s two friends were. ^ * 

The meeting between the mother and her son was deeply affecting ; but Claude 
Duval felt all the emergency of the situation of the young couple, and he said— 

“ Now hide yourselves, both of you, for however it may look like guilt, and be 
an action of guilt to do so, yet innocence t itself is compelled at times in this 
world to hide its head.” 

“ Mother,” said Charles, “to you, and to you, aunt, I commit the care of this 
dear girl. Let it be sufficient for you to know that I love her better than I do 
my life ; and rather than that a hair of this dear head should be injured, I would 
lay down that life with pleasure. Take care of her, for if anything should happen 
to her, I cannot live in this world.” 

“ Charles—Charles 1” cried the girl. 

“Dear Annie, go and let me remain here to meet every questioning. I am 
innocent of all but loving you too well.” 

“They will kill you, Charles!” 

“No,” said Claude Duval, “you may trust me and ray friends here with his 
safety. I think that, feeling his own innocence as he does, it is as well that 
Charles should face his enemies. If they have any authority at all, it is over 
him, and not over you. Miss Hargrave; and if they find him here, they have no 
right to enter a single room of this house in the name of the law; and if 
they attempt to do it in the name of violence and force in search of you, we 
will resist them ; so Charles is doing the best thing he can to save you.” 

“ Yes, at the sacrifice of himself.* 

« No—no ! It may not be so.” 

“Charles ?” 

“ Yes, dear Annie?” 

“ Do you command me to go ?” 

“ No—no! So harsh a word as command to you can never pass these lips; 
but I ask you to go, dear one.” 

“Oh, Charles, that is, indeed, a command. Farewell! Oh, sir,”—turning to 
Claude—“you will protect him ?” 

“ With my life.” 

The look of gratitude that the young girl gave to Duval went to his very 
heart; and if before, which, in truth, he was not, he had been ever so lukewarm 
in the cause of Charles, he would from that moment have felt that it was a 
sacred duty with him to do all that was possible in conformity with his promise 
to that young and beautiful creature. 

The lovers took a kind farewell of each other ; and just as a party of horse- 
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men of some six or ten in number dashed up to the door of the inn, Charles’s 

mother and aunt conducted Annie Hargrave to the upper part of the house. 

Charles looked a little pale, and the father, who had come in from attending to 
the horse and chaise, was in a teriible state of agitation. Placing his hands 
upon the shoulder of his son, he said, in a voice that was choked by sobs— 

My boy— my Charles ! On, tell me—tell me, are you in truth Innocent V* 

M I am, father.** 

** Entire'y so, and not by any—any— 1 ” 

Any what, father ?” 

Any cdiway of putting it, you know, so as to say that it was no real crime, 
or anything of that sort Y* 

Father, I am innocent in every possible meaning of the word. I am falsely 
accused of stealing a thousand pound note. I know nothing on oath about it, 
sir, beyond taking it from a banker’s and placing it in Mr. Hargrave’s own 
band.” 

'‘Then you had it once in your possession said Claude. 

I had, sir/’ 

“ I see, then, how the charge is made; He denies having received it from 
you ??* 

“lie does. I suppose/’ 

Claude felt very uneasy now for Charles, for he saw how easily, if Mr. Har¬ 
grave cilose to destroy the note, he could fix the charge upon him by taking 
oath that he had never received it of him, while the banker could prove that he 
paid it tp him, Charles, upon his, Mr. Hargrave’s, account. 

All these c-nsideratiGns did not at the moment present themselves to the 
young man ; for, to tell the truth, his mind was so full of his dear Annie, that 
he thought but little of the peril in which he himself stood at that moment. 

“ hil'oa !’ ! triad a horse voice from the door of the inn. ,l Hilloa ! Is no- 
bcdv at home here ? Hoi! House here !” 

“ Ts»ty come,” said the landlord. 

“ Don’t be alarmed,*' said Claude. “Let me speak and act in the matter. 
There is yet a chance.” 

As he spoke, Claude looked at Dick and Jack in such a manner, that they 
quite concluded he did not intend to let young Charles be taken, and they gave 
i.ini a nod each in reply, to intimate that they were quite ready to act with him 
i in the matter. 

[ Before anything else could be said in the matter, the sound of footsteps in the 
passage came upon the ears of all in the room, and the door being violently 
i op ned, the party of mounted men who had stopped at the inn, and who had left 
one only of their number outside tp take care of the horse3, marched in. 

? .Slop, if you p’ease!” said Claude Duval, advancing two steps in front of 
his friends. “ Pray what do you want?” 

This calm and cool address had the effect of stopping the sudden entrance 
1 of the officers, and the chief of them said in a civil enough tone of voice— 

" 1 don’t know what right you have to ask, but as I am always ready to 
answer a civil question to a gentleman, as you seem to be, 1 may say that 1 am 
an officer of the police, and that I have a warrant for the apprehension of Chat les 
Biovvulow, on a charge of felony against bis master, Mr. Hargrave ; and having 
reason to suppose he is here, l come here to seek him.” 

He is here ! lie must be here I” said a voice in angry (ones, and a map, 
wi’h a countenance distorted by passion, pushed forward through the group of 
i officers. “ I will have the villain’s life, for he has robbed me of my money and 
of my daughter, too ! f $ay, I will see him hanged for it! I told him I would 
and I will P* 
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CHAPTER CCCLXXX1V. 

MR. HARGRAVE FINDS THAT HIS VlLLANY IS FULLY DISCOVERED. 

After this speech from the violent man, there could be no doubt of his 
identity as Mr. Hargrave ; so Claude Duval addressed him, saving — 

“Sir. you shall have justice.” 

“ Jnsl'cv !” he cried. “ I will have justice without your intei (V-rence, sir. 1 
don’t care a straw a ho you are, sir. 1 will hang hitn if it costs me ten thou¬ 
sand pounds to do so; and if once I get hold of that Undutiful child of mine, 1 
will make her bitterly repent of her bad conduct, that f will. The hussy—the 
little wretch 1 Oh, I will make her smart for this morning’s work, 1 will, 
indeed, and 1 will hang Charles Brownlow 1” 

The officer who had the command of the party shook his head, as he said — 
“Sir, you will permit me to say, that it is veiy imprudent, indeed, of you to 
go on m this way.” 

“ And why so, sir ?’* 

“ Because it looks as if revenge, and not justice, were your aim ; and when the 
young man is put upon his trial, and 1 report your words that you would spend 
ten thousand pounds to get him hanged, it will go a long way towards getting 
him acquitted.” 

The demoniac look that came over the face of Mr. Hargrave as the officer 
said this, was truly dreadful to see. 

“Ha—ha!” he cried ; “it don’t matter. The case is so strong against him, 
so clear, and so simple in its strength, that if the whole world were to say all 
sorts of things, it could not have the effect of contradicting the testimony against 
him.” 

” I admit it is a strong case, sir.*’ 

“ Yes, you do well to admit it, for, in good truth, it is a strong case. Ha! 
ha ! It is a case which will be his death—his death !” 

The chief officer made no reply to these words; but turning about, he said— 
“ Is the master of the house here 

Cr Yes,” stammered the landlord. “ I am that unhappy individual.” 

“ Then, here is our warrant to search these premises, or any other that we 
may have reasonable suspicions of, for Charles Brownlow, accused of felony. 
You will be very ill-advised, indeed, Mr. Brownlow, if you place any obstruction 
in our way.” 

“ I will not.” 

The landlord spoke very faintly, and was forced to drop into a chair, where he 
sat, looking so ill, that the officers really pitied him as the father of the youth 
whose fate, in their minds, was sealed. 

It was then, at the moment that Mr. Hargrave was rubbing his hands 
together, and glaring about him like a fiend, and that the officers were preparing 
to search the house, that, from behind Jack and Dick, young Charles Brownlow 
stepped forward, saying as he did So— 

“There need be no further trouble, gentlemen—I am here!’’ 

“Ah!” cried Mr. Hargrave, “seize him! Bind him! Put fetters on him! 
This is the villain-—this is the villain !” 

“There is no occasion, sir,” said the chief officer, “for either violence or 
torture. Are you Charles Brownlow, late a clerk in the service of Mr. 
Hargrave ?” 

“ I ara.” 

“Then, you are my prisoner.** 

Charles bowed. 

“ Upon what charge,” said Claude Duval, u is this young man taken V 
“ For stealing a thousand pound note.** 

u I deny it,” said Charles. u 1 call upon you all to witness that 1 deny the 
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charge in toto. I did receive a thousand pound note from the Bank of England 
on account for Mr. Hargrave, in whose employment I was, and I gave it into 
his own hands in his own private counting-house within ten minutes after so re¬ 
ceiving it.” 

“False—false as hell !” cried Mr. Hargrave, stamping fiercely upon the floor 
of the room. 

“My good sir/' said the officer, “there is no occasion for all this violence; 
we are not trying the case here, I assure you.” 

“ But it is false !” 

“ It is true,’ 5 said Charles. 

‘'Well—well, you have both had your say,” said the officer, “and there is 
an end of that. You will come to town with us, Charles Brownlow ; our duty 
is quite plain and easy. It is, to lodge you in jail; and whether you be innocent 
or guilty i3 a matter with which, you see, we have nothing to do.” 

“ Certainly,” said Charles, “and I thank you for the kind way in which you 
are disposed to do your duty. I am really.” 

“ Stop!” said Claude—“ stop a minute. The charge is quite absurd, for Mr. 
Hargrave, if he were put upon his oath, don’t know the number of the note, and 
Mr. Charles Brownlow does.” 

“ Not know it V* cried Mr. Hargrave—“not know it? I do know it. I—I 
ought to know it. It is-” 

“ Well, sir ?” 

“ It is 9—9—no, not 9—yes, it is 90. Stop a bit, I will soon confound you 
all, for I made a memorandum of the number of the note in my pocket-book 
this vciy morning.” 

From the note itself?” said Claude. 

“ No, sir, not from the note itself, for I never saw it. I am not to be so very 
easily trapped, sir, as all that comes to. No, sir, the memorandum l made was 
from the information the bank clerk gave me, sir, if you please. Ha—ha 1” 

Mr. Hargrave nodded and smiled in the most vicious manner in the world, as 
if he had attained some great triumph over Claude Duval; and then going to the 
window of the room he looked in his pocket-book, and called out— 

“ The number of the note is 9023.” 

“ Very good,” said Claude. “ Write that down, Mr. Officer, if you please.” 

The officer smiled as he said— 

“ I shall remember it; but really, Mr.Hargrave, you are acting very foolishly 
in this matter.” 

“ Never mind—never mind. I stick to it. And now, if you please, we will 
search for the other delinquent.” 

“ The other what, sir ?” 

“The other delinquent.” 

“And who may he be, sir?” 

“My runaway daughter—the companion of the flight of this young vaga¬ 
bond. My daughter, whom he has seduced.” 

“Sir,” said Charles, “ that is false; and but for the halo that surrounds even 
you of respect, as being the father of Annie, I would knock you down for those 
words.” 

“ Knock me down ?” 

“ Yes, sir, for a foul calumniator of female innocence ” 

“ Wretch ! I say again you have seduced her!” 

“Stop—stop!” cried the officer “It is a very odd thing to hear a father 
accusing his child and somebody else defending her. But that is no business of 
mine. Come along, Charles Brownlow, to town at once.” 

“ Yes, 1 am ready,” said Charles. 

“And so am I,” said Mr. Hargrave , <( as soon as you have searched this house 
from top to bottom for my lost daughter. I will have every hole and cranny of 
it looked into. Oh, I will make her remember this day's workl'T 

“ Well, sir,” said the officer, “search away.” 
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"But you and your men will search 
“ Ob, no.” f9 

“Yes! sir!wedid^We have no warrant to search the house but for Charles 

Br « Yes°” sai^Claude; “and the landlord of this house forbids any man at his 

peril to attempt to enter a room in it without his permission. 

* " Death and furv !” cried Mr. Hargrave. 

"Yes, sir,” said the officer, “death and fury are very hard words ; hut we are 

not going to have an action against us for trespass because you say death and 

r » I will search the house myself, then,” said Mr. Hargrave. “ I and 
Bell. Jacob Bell-Jacob Bell! where are you? Nevermind the horses, let 

them go to the d—1. Come here, Jacob Bell. . . . r 

A man with a cringing gait entered the room, and bowing very low nerore 

Mr Hargrave, he said— 

« Honoured sir, what is your noble pleasure V 
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“ Jacob Bell, you will help me to search this house for my lost daughter. 
Charles Brownlow is arrested, as you see.” 

" Oh, the villain !” 

“ Yes, Jacob, he is a villain.” , ^ X v 

“ Oh, the wretch, to rob such a master—such a good master, too ! Ob, Charles 
—Charles, how could you be so wicked? You .will be hanged now, you un- 
happy young man, and I shall be compelled to give my testimony, humble as it 

is, against you/* 

“ Against me! What do you mean ?” 

“ Tell him,” said Mr. Hargrave—“ tell him.” . 

*> ” Why, Charles, I am sorry to say I saw you put the note i$to your own 
pocket, and I heard you say, 'Old Hargrave'shall never see this note again. 1 
will keep it as an instalment of his daughter’s fortune.’ ” 

** You vile fabricator!” said Charles, spfingingforward and catching Jacob Bell 
by the throat, “ such words never passed my lips, or ever occurred to me. 
How dare you look me in the face, with such a hideous lie.in your mouth ?” 

" Murder ! murder!” . 

The officers rescued Jacob Bell from Charles, and Mr. Hargrave cried out— 
“There, you see,you would not handcuff him, and that is the consequence of 

it. You see he assaults the witness, you see—you see.” 

“ Oh yes, sir, we see.” 

" He ! he I” said Jacob Bell, as he righted his cravat, “ I fully expected to 
suffer; but as it is in the cause of my much honoured and beloved master 1 don’t 
care. Oh dear, no—I don’t care. He will make it up to me.” 

" I will, Jacob, you may depend.” 

“ Oh, sir—oh—oh!” p . . 

Jacob bowed almost to the floor, and then Mr. Hargrave cried out— 

" You and I, Jacob will search this house for my daughter. lam not afraidof 
your actions of trespass.- Ha Boat Out of the way, man !’’ 

“ No, thank you, sir,” said Hpelandlord. 

Claude Duval had whispered in the landlord’s ear what he ought to do; and 
seeing that the officers would hot support Mr. Hargrave, and that Claude and his 
friends would support him, he gathered courage to act. 

“ Out of the way, fellow !” 

“No, this is my house, Mr. Hargrave, and if you don’t like it you may 
leave it; and if you are disorderly I will turn you out. As to searching my 
house, it is a thing I can’t permit, and I won’t either.” 

“ Force your way, Jacob Bell.” 

“ Try it,” said the landlord. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Jacob. “ I—that is—oli, dear me, what a ruffian he looks, 
sir! If yoij were to go first, I don’t think he would dare to hit such a great 
gentleman as you are, sir. Tell him you are worth two thousand pounds a year, 
sir, and if he hinders you after that, he must be mad.” 

“ If he Jiao twenty millions,” said the landlord, “ I’d knock him down.” 

The officers looked on rather amused at this scene, and Mr. Hargrave turhing 
to them, said savagely— 

“ Of course, you will interfere if there is a breach of the peace?” 

” Yes, if called upon by the master of the house.” - t 

i( The master of the house ?” . j j 

*'Ceri :hly. You are the interloper here, you know, sir. If you go outside 
into the !•■*. I, there can’t be any breach of peace, unless the landlord comes after 
you, ana . ti°n he will be in the wrong ; but you can’t expect us to help you 
when yor *ome into a man’s house and assault him.” 

" i cion i care—I don’t care. I can see that there is a staircase in that corner 
yonder, and it may lead me to where i shall find my most unduliful child. Come 
on, Jacob Bell, 1 command you ! Clear that man out of the way, or L will dis¬ 
charge you from my,service.” 
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f Jacob Bell, under the dread of the threat, stepped forward, but Claude put 
out his foot, and Jacob trod upon it. 

“ WhatV’ said Claude, “ are m y toes to be trodden upon in this desperate way 
by a ruffian I Villain I you seek my life, and in self-defence—mind you all, gentle¬ 
men, only in self-defence—I am compelled to put Jacob Bell gently outside the 
house.” * - - 

• As he spoke, Claude pounced upon poor Jacob Bell, and catching him by the 
back of the neck with the left hand, and the lower part of his apparel with the 
right, he sent him like a bomb-shell, head-foremost, right through the window into 
the yard, w ? bere he alighted amid a whole litter of pigs, who were busily amusing 
themselves on a dung-heap. 

. When Mr. Hargrave saw in what a violent and ready way his raan-of all-work, 
Jacob Bell, was disposed of by one of the friends of the Brownlow family, he 
staggered back aghast, and did not stop till he reached the door, crying out as 
he did so— 

* v" 

: “ Help—help ! Murder—murder 1” 

It so-happened that these cries had some effect; although it was rather an 
absurd thing to hear them coming from the person who was quite untouched, 
while he who was is some degree of peril—that is to say, Jacob Bell—after 
uttering one great howl, said not a word. 

. The voice of Mr. Hargrave calling for help, and uttering that one fearful woid 
“ Murder,” came upon the ears of his daughter, Annie, as she sat trembling in 
Ihe bed-chamber of the landlady ; and her kind and gentle feelings towards her 
father, notwithstanding he had ever treated her with a kind of harshness that 
might well have dissipated any tenderness she might naturally have for him, 
induced her to fly to his aid. 

Rising from the old-fashioned arm-chair upon which she sat, she cried out— 

“That is my father’s voice. They are killing him !” 

“Oh, no,” said the landlady, “don’t you think that, my dear. Nothing.is 
more unlikely than such a thing. Don’t you take that into your head.’* 

M Yes—yes, he called murder, and it is my duty to go to him. He may 
forget the duty of a father, but I cannot take such an example even from him, 
and forget the duty of a child.” 

With this, despite an attempt the landlady made to stop her, Annie ran down 
stairs. 


CHAPTER CCCLXXXV, 

* # 

t. 

THE ARRIVAL OP SIR JOHN HARE, AND THE DISCOMFITURE OF MR. HARGRAVE 

AND JACOB. 

* - " r ’ • ■. - . 

It did not occur to Mr. Hargrave that he could possibly have such a hold 
upon the heart and the affections of the fair young girl, whose beauty he had 
only looked upon with an idea that it might, by 'wedding her to some man of 
rank, favour bis own ambition, as to induce her w r hen he cried for aid to forget 
every olher consideration, and fly to his side. 

When, therefore, from the staircase that Jacob Bell had made such an abor¬ 
tive effort to get up there came the vision of such loveliness, and with her long 
fair hair hanging in disorder, and alarm upon her sweet face, Annie appeared, 
Mr. Hargrave was scarcely less surprised than any one else in the apartment. 

“ Father—father!” she cried, “ where are you ?” 

“ My daughter 1” said Mr. Hargrave.. „ 

-> “ Yes/ father, you called for aid—I am here.” 

“Good. ’ Ha—ha!"' * * " l ”' ' 

Annie looked about her in surprise, and Claude Duval stepped between her 
&Dd her father, saying— 
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“Miss Hargrave, I am sorry to say that you have let your feelings get the 
better of your prudence in this matter, Mr. Hargrave is in no danger,” 

'* But I heard a cry.'* 

“True, you did.” 

<( Of murder!” 

“Yes; but it was fear, not danger, that provoked it.” 

“ I don’t care what provoked it,’' cried Mr. Hargrave, “ so long as it has had 
the effect of producing this disobedient girl, whom 1 shall take with me to Lon* 
don, and I dare any one to interfere between me and her.” 

“ I interfere !” said Claude Duval. 

“ And who the devil are you, after all ? You seem to be very busy here, and 
you take upon yourself much—too much. You appear to have a liking to in- | 
terfere in my affairs, sir. 

M I have. You are right there, sir.” 

“ Stand aside, villain !” 

*• Say that again, Mr. Hargrave, and you will find yourself with your friend 
Jacob Bell.” 

“ Jacob Bell ?” said Annie. “ Is he here ?” 

u He is, to the confusion of you and your lover,” said the father. “Upon 
the evidence of that very excellent man, Jacob Bell, I shall be able to commit 
Charles Brownlow of robbery; and in these glorious days, with such a king 
upon the throne as George the Third, who wishes every child in his dominions 
to read the bible, there is no escape for any one convicted of even a robbery ; || 
so hanged he will be.” 

“ No—no 1” 

“ Ah ! we shall see—we shall see.” 

“Charles—my Charles, where are you?” 

“Here, Annie,” said Charles Brownlow, in a voice of affection. 

“ Oh, Charles, do not be cast down. Heaven will save you.” 

“ Oh, Annie, it is not upon my account that I am cast down ; but why did 
you leave the place of safety you were in? Here you would have had a safe 
asylum for a little time until my father and mother could have conveyed you 
somewhere else; but now, alas! you have appeared, and it will go hard with 
) ou to resist your father.” 

“You are a capital lawyer, sir,” said Mr. Hargrave, rubbing his hands 
together; “ my daughter is under age ; therefore, 1 have absolute control over 
her. Ha ! ha! Good gracious ! what is that 1 7 
Poor Jacob Bell had been all that time struggling and kicking to get out from 
the entanglements of the dung-heap, and now with a loud groan, and the most 
deplorable look in the world, he projected his head through one of the broken 
panes of the window through which he had been flung, and glared at the party 
present. 

When Mr. Hargrave shouted and uttered an exclamation, all eyes followed 
him, and then they saw the miserable object that Jacob Bell looked. 

“ Oh—oh—oh !” said Jacob. “The Lord have mercy upon us all, miserable 
sinners! where am I now ? and what is going to happen next 
#t It is Jacob,” said Mr. Hargrave. * 

“ Yes, sir, the ghost of your Jacob.” 

“ Come in, idiot!” 

“ I’m coming, sir, if you please.” 

“ Stop !” cried Claude. 

u Oh, dear, yes, sir. Anything that you wish, I'm sure, I am delighted to 
attend, to.” . 

“ I think, Jacob, you are safer where you are.” 

“ If you think so, sir, Pm quite convinced that I am, and no sort of mistake. 
Oh, dear! oh, dear ! was it a bombshell V* 

“ A what ?* 

“ A bprab-sbell ” 
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~ 44 What do you mean, you fool ?” cried Mr. Plargrave. “ Are you mad ?’* 

“ Well, it's enough to make a fellow a little queer in his upper story ; but it 
seems to me that nothing short of a bomb shell could have sent a Christian 
right through a window in the sort of way that I went; and the pigs, sir, that 
were outside all fell upon me, and have torn my clothes dreadfully, sir. 
Oh, what am I to do ?” 

“ What you please,” said Claude. 

“No more of this,” said Mr. Hargrave. “Officers, do your duty. I no 
longer want your aid to secure my daughter—that I will do myself. All you 
have to do is to take your prisoner, Charles Brownlow, to London.” 

“ We are ready.” 

#< And as for you, Annie, I will settle matters with you when we get to 
London ; so come at once without any further parley about it.” 

“ Oh, save me!” said Annie. 

• # That is enough,” said Claude Duval; “ do you wish to go with your father 
or not?” 

** I do not. I fear him.” 

“ Yes,” said the father, “ and you shall have good reason to fear me before l 
have done with you, ungrateful girl that you are. Come with me at once, I 
command you to follow me.” 

“That is quite sufficient, sir,” said Claude Du^al. “If Miss Hargrave chooses 
to follow you of her own accord, and without any fear, she, of course, might go; 
but you shall not take her from here except with her own consent.” 

“I claim her as a right. She is under age.” 

"Assert your right then.” 

• I do so.” ! 

“ Enforce it, then.” 

•'Villain ! the law will aid me.” 

u Go to law, then. Until you do so, and get such aid as the law will give 
you, this young lady will not be given up, and perhaps not then.” „ | 

Mr. Hargrave had seen enough to know that he was baffled; and Charles 
Brownlow, as he seized Claude Duval by the hand, and shook it heartily, cried 
out— 

11 Ob, sir, you have raised me from despair again; and you, Annie, be but firm, 
and you are yet free from the tyranny of a home which is undeserving of so much 
excellence and beauty. Now, Mr. Hargrave. I am ready to go to London, and 
to meet the charge that you have to make against me.” 

“ Stop,” said Claude Duval, “ I have sent one of my friends on a little message, 
aid I advise you all not to go till he returns.” 

The officers shook their heads, and the chief said— 

“ We cannot wait. Come along, Mr. Brownlow.” 

“ Nay,” said Claude Duval, who about ten minutes before had whispered 
something in the ear of Jack, which had induced him abruptly to leave the room— 

“ nay, let me beg of you to give five minutes more to this affair.* 

“ We cannot.” 

** We will not,” said Mr. Hargrave. 

Charles looked from one to the other in surprise as to what could be the 
cause of the delay that his friend Duval wished for, but at that moment Jack 
entered the room rather in haste, and said— 

*• He is coming.” 

u He ?** cried Mr. Hargrave. “And who nray he be ?” 

“Sir John Hare, baronet, and a justice of peace for the county, and special 
magistrate for this district of the suburbs of London.” 

** Sir John Hare ?” 

Yes—you have heard of him ?” 

“Pho! 1 don*t care for Sir John Hare. Officers, come along at once. Re¬ 
member, 1 will give you a guinea each upon your lodging your prisoner in 

h cw^stc, 
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“But/ said the chief officer, “ did you say that Sir John Hare was coming?* 

° He is,” said Jack. ' * 

“ Well, then, Mr. Hargrave, if that be the case, it would look like disrespect 
to such a gentleman not to wait for him. It can’t make very much difference, 
you know, for here is the warrant for the apprehension of Charles Brownlow ; 
so you know, sir, v/e are sure to take him ; but as Sir John is a magistrate, why 
we ought to let him know, if he wishes, what is going on.” 

“ Curse Sir John, and you too/ 

The officer smiled. 

c « 1 think,” said Duval, “you are quite right, officer. It is but a little com¬ 
pliment you owe to such a gentleman as Sir John, when he comes in your 

wav." • > 

“ But you sent for him ?” said Mr. Hargrave, passionately. 

“ That, sir,” said Duval, “ is ray business.” 

Mr. Hargrave was upon the point of making some very passionate reply, when 
the door of the room opened, and a couple of gentlemen appeared upon the 

threshold. ‘ ' 

“ Here is Sir John,” said the officers, who knew the magistrate in a minute, 
and touched their hats respectfully to him. 

What is all this about?” said* Sir John Hare, as he entered the room. The 
gentleman who was with him slightly bowed to the company. 

3 “ Oh. 1 will tell you, sir,” said Mr. Hargrave. . 

u Well, sir ?” 

“I came to identify a thief, sir. This young man here robbed me of a 
thousand pound note;* and as 1 gave information to Sir Richard Strong at Bow 
Street, he granted a warrant, and these officers came here to execute it; and I 
am with them to point out the culprit, as well as to get my daughter home, with 
whom lie had eloped.” * * 

4< Officer V* > 

“ Yes, Sir John?” 

° Is this so ?” 

11 Yes, sir, it is so. Here is the prisoner, and there is the gentleman s 
daughter.” 

“ You have nothing to do with the young lady ?’* 

“ No, Sir John.” 

“ She is not included in the charge, I hope ?” 

“ Oh, no, sir.” 

“Very well. I don’t see what I have to do, except to back the warrant as I am 
here. Give me pen and ink, and I will put my name to it.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Mr. Hargrave. 

“ Stop a moment, sir,” said Claude Duval, advancing to the magistrate. “ Sir 
John Hare, all England has heard of you as one who is more in love with justice 
than with lav/.” 

“ Sir, I am much obliged to you for the compliment.” 

“This young man, Charles Brownlow, was clerk to this Mr. Hargrave, who 
charges him with receiving upon his account a note for one thousand pounds 
from the Bank of England, and never paying over to him the same.” 

“ Y r es/ said Mr. Hargrave; “and which Jacob Bell has already sworn he sa\y 
him in possession of, and heard him say he would keep it. ’ 

“ Just so. Officer, did you make a memorandum of the number of the note?” 

“ I did, sir.” 

“ What was it ?” 

“ It was 9023. Mr. Hargrave himself gave that as the number; but, of course, - 
that can easily be ascertained at the Bank of England.” 

“ Yes,” said Sir John Hare. “ But you will really do me a favour if you will 
tell me what 1 have to do with all this? I am not trying the case.” 

“ No, Sir John; but I will show you what you have to do with it. You have 
written your name on the warrant,” 
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“ I have. 5 ' 

“ Then you have jurisdiction, if you like ; for your name being last on the 
warrant takes the case into your hands, if you like to deal with it. You can, by 
law, either send the prisoner to London before a London magistrate, or you can 
y examine him yourself.” 

** That is quite true; but I shall merely let the officers take him to London.” 
*‘I don't think you will, sir. Now, Mr. Hargrave, if you please?” 

With two steps across the room, Claude Duval was by the side of Mr. Har¬ 
grave ; and before he could get out of the way, or make the least resistance, he 
caught both his arms by the wrists and held them up above his head, saying, a3 
he did so— 

** Now, Sir John Hare, this man who charges another with stealing a thousand 
pound note. No. 9023, has it in his pocket.” 

These words were uttered by Claude Duval with a shout, that made them ring j 
through the house again, and every one present was amazingly startled at the i: 
statement. Jacob Bell at once dropped from the window on to the dung-heap 
again, for he raw that the game was up with his master. 

As for Mr. Hargrave himself, he gasped again with terror, and in the singular 
attitude that Claude Duval made him assume, with his white face, and his staling 
eyes, and his mouth wide open, he looked like one transformed by a judgment 
of Heaven. 

“What can you mean, sir, by this extraordinary conduct?” said Sir John fj 
Hare. \ “You surely cannot substantiate what you say V* 

“ I can, sir.” 

“Then l—I-^-blush for human nature.” 

“ Do not do that, Sir John ; for the honour of human nature, let you and I, 
and all of us, believe that there are few men like Mr. Hargrave. Officers, 
search this man, and if you do not find it as I state, you may take me to Newjpjp 
along with my friend Charles Brownlow.” 

The officers looked at Sir John Hare for a moment, and he gave a slight 
nod, as much as to say, “ Do it.” Then they, with the practical celerity they had 
in such matters, soon found a pocket-book in one of Mr. Hargrave’s pockets. 
The pocket-book was handed to Sir John Hare, who said— 

“ Mr. Hargrave, if you are innocent of the really fearful charge which is 
brought against vou, you will not shrink from my looking into this pocket-book, 
ff you are guilty, it is my duty to look, for there cannot be a more sacred exercise 
of the privileges of those who have to administer the law than that which 
enables them to clear the innocent from an unjust accusation.” 

Mr. Hargrave tried to speak, but he could only utter a strange guttural sound, 
and as Claude Duval released him, he sunk into a chair quite prostrated. 


CHAPTER CCCLXXXVL 

* 

Claude duval’s last appearance upon the road. 1 

The state of affairs in the house was now so far interesting, that Claude 
Duval, as he glanced round him, thought he had never seen such a curious 
picture. There were the young lovers, locked hand-in-hand together, and 
evidently feeling that to each other they were all the world. There was the father 
and the mother of the young Charles, and his aunt, all so deeply interested in what 
was going on, that expression upon their countenances was particularly painful. 

Then there was the magistrate, whose mind one might easily see by the look of 
his eye was quite made up regarding the guilt of Mr. Hargrave; and, lastly, there 
was the guilty old man himself, who, to be revenged upon his young clerk for 
daring to love his daughter, had brought such disgrace upon his own head. 

Ciaude Duval and his friends and the officers, together with the old merchant, \ 
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might be considered as the accessaries of the scene, but that Claude himself was 
in the foreground a very prominent figure upon the occasion. 

The magistrate yet seemed reluctant to open the pocket-book, and he again 
addressed Mr. Hargrave, saying— 

“ I presume then, sir, by your silence, you have no objection to my opening 
the pocket-book, now ?” 

j Again the guilty man tried to speak, but again the words died away in the 
labouring throat, that could not shape them into anything articulate. 

“ I take consent, then/ said Sir John ; “ and thus in presence of you ail, I put 
to the test the fearful accusation that has been made against the man.” 

As he spoke he opened the pocket-book; and almost the first object that met 
his eyes within it was the very one thousand pound note in question. 

“ It is here T* said the magistrate. “ It is here, to the confusion of the guilty, 
and to the delight and joy of all who love innocence and justice!” 

“ No! no !” yelled Mr. Hargrave. “ Death and confusion ! it s all a trick l” 

“ Beware !” said the magistrate—* beware what you say! I do not say that it 
is possible, in a criminal sense, to make your case worse than what it is; but you 
may yet aggravate the feelings of your fellow-men against you by the manner in 
which you comport yourself.’* 

“ Comport myself ? I tell you all that it is false! I came to make a charge. I 
will have him hung yet! 0 - . 

“ On the contrary, 0 said Sir John, “L feel it to be my duty to arrest you and 
your rascally accomplice on a charge of conspiracy against the life and liberty of 
this young man, whom you would have sent to death, knowing that he was 
innocent of the crime you charged him with.” 

“Arrest me ?” 

“ Yes. Mr. Hargrave; and I imagine that you have fallen into the hands of a 
magistrate who will do his duty. Officers, seize that man!” 

“Now, sir,*’ said one of the officers, as he laid his hand upon the shoulder of 
Mr. Hargrave—“ now, sir, if you please.” 

Fora minute or two Mr. Hargrave seemed stunned, and so did his daughter ; 
but then she cried out in frantic tones— 

“ Oh, no—no ! He is yet my father! Save him ! save him !” 

“ Impossible,” said the magistrate. 

The sound of his daughter’s voice appeared to have the effect of rousing Mr- 
Hargrave to a sense of his position; and with a yell that sounded more like what 
might be uttered by some wild animal disappointed of its prey, when he imagined 
it to be all but in his grasp, he shook himself from the officers, and rushed out of 
the inn into the open air. 

So very sudden and unexpected was this escape upon the part of Mr. Hargrave, 
that it took the officers completely by surprise for a few seconds; and then, when 
they did recover sufficiently to pursue him, they jostled each other at the door of 
the room in their eagerness so to do. 

“After him I” said the magistrate—” after him, officers! It will be a disgrace 
to you all if he escape !” 

The officers made a rush into the passage of the inn ; and there they met the 
ostler, who cried out— 

“That’s the way he went!—that's the way!” ; { 

“Which way?” 

“ Round the corner, and into the kitchen-garden. Come on«"*COfne on V $ 

“ Lead us the quickest way.” 

“ Won't I, that’s all. We will soon have him, I take it." 

The officers followed the ostler into the kitchen garden of the Inn, where he 
had accidentally seen Mr. Hargrave run, and as he had been listening in the pas¬ 
sage, and had heard all that had taken place in the room, he was well aware of 
the terrible guilt of the man whom he pursued, and was quite willing to aid the 
officers in every possible way to capture him. 

Upon reaching the garden the officers looked about them in surprise, for it 
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“You may depend the ostler is right; for there is a possibility from the 
window of the room in which we all were of seeing into the garden through a 
hedge that skirts the little farm yonder; and through that hedge I distinctly saw 
the figure of Mr. Hargrave, as he ran along the other side of it.” 

This put the question quite at rest as to whether he had gone that way or 
not, and a further search of the garden took place, but without effect, so that the 
officers were compelled to come back to the magistrate, and to inform him of the 
mysterious escape of the prisoner. 

Jack, as he with Claude and Dick followed the officers, just touched each of 
them upon the arm, and said, in a whisper— 

“ Stop a bit.” 

“ What is it, Jack ?” * 

“ Ah, you have found Hargrave,” said Dick. 

“ Well, I may say I have.” 

u Call back the officers, then, and give the old rascal into custody.” 

<f No—no. It is better not. The shock will be too great for the fair voung 
creature, the daughter. He is dead.” 

** Dead, do you say ? How do you know that ?” 

“There is a well in the garden.” 

“ Ah, indeed, and so there is. He is down there, is he, Jack ?” 

“Yes ; most probably by accident he has fallen into it, and there'he lies,” 

“ You, saw him ?” 

“I did. r By getting in one direction there is light ehough down the well just 
to enable you to see the water, and there is something dark floating in it, which 
must be Mr. Hargrave.” 

“ Or the bucket ?” said Dick., 

Claude smiled. 

“Gome,” he said, “we may as well make sure of it.” 

T T pon this they left the officers to go into the house, and proceeded to the well, 
which was in rather a secluded part of the garden, and there,, sure enough, they 
all saw what looked like the body of a man in the water. The bucket, was down, 
and the qord was at its utmost length ; so Claude took hold of the windlass, and 
wound* it uj> some distance, when the bucket, lodging underneath the dead body 
of the w/ctched Mr. Hargrave, brought it sufficiently up for them all three to 
identify it* 

“’Tisr.he!^ said: Dick. 

“ I told yourso,” said Jack. 

/‘It is, indeed,” said Claude, as he let go the rope, and down the body went 
with a splash again to the bottom of the well. 

They all three now looked at each other rather in doubt as to what.they ought 
to do ; but Claude Duval at length said— 

“ I tell you what I think the best plan, and that is, to leave the body where it 
is, and quietly tell the magistrate of it, and then get ihe daughter and her young 
lover to go to London and get married as soon as possible, for the probability is>, p 
that she is the heiress of all her fathers wealth.” 

“ Good,” said Dick. “ Let us try and manage it so.” 

TV ith this impression and resolution, they came into .-the ho.use again, and 
Claude Duval, stepping up to the young girl, said—* 

“ My dear, it is.quite clear that your father has escaped.” 

“ Oh, sir, are you sure?” 

“Quite sure; and now, t if you feel that I have done sufficient for, you;and 

your lover to render my advice at all valuable or acceptable, I will give, it to- 
you” 

* Yes, sir, we will follow your advice as if it were a command.” 

“ It is, then, that you both go to London as quickly as possible and get married;*, 
aad so put it out of the power of malignant fate to separate you.” 

The young lady was silent; but her lover cried out—* 
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“ I never heard such wise and excellent advice in all my life 1 If you only 
consent, dear one—’* 

“ Oh, t cannot refuse you now. It would be absurd coquetry upon my part 
to do so. Take my hand, as you have already taken my heart.** 

“Never was consent so gracefully given,** said Claude Duval. “I daresay 
the landlord here will go with you and see to every necessary arrangement.*’ 

“Oh, dear me, yes,'* he cried, “and so shall my wife, and her sister can 
mind the inn while we are gone ; and as we have no custom, it i3 not at all 
likely that she will have a great deal of trouble. But I insist upon everybody 
having a drop of something before we go.** 

The officers did not seem to think that that proposition was by any manner 
of means a bad ode ; but the magistrate shook his head, and said—- 

“ I will take a glass of water, if you please, in the which I cau just as well 
drink to the health and happiness of the young couple as in any stronger 
liquid.** 

“Well, sir, if you won’t have anything but water, I can promise you as fine a 
glass of that as the whole country can produce. I will go to the well in the 
kitchen garden myself and get you some.** 

“Thank you.” 

“No—no—no !** cried Claude Duval; “stop !” 

“ Eh ? Did you say stop {'* 

“ Ye3, I—that is—Did you say the Well in the kitchen garden ?” 

“To be sure I did.” - 

“Well, then, I was going to say that I and my friends, in trying to get up a 
drop of water, broke the windlass.’* 

“ Oh ; well, if that is the case, I can get some from h stone filter in the bar, if 
that will do. 1 * 

“ Quite as well,” said the magistrate. 

The water from the stone filter was got, and the health and happiness of the 
young couple was duly drunk; and then in the course of a quarter of an hour 
they and the landlord and his wife started for London. 

The moment they were gone, Claude Duval took the magistrate aside. 


CHAPTER CCCLXXXVII. 

CLAUDE DUVAL AND HIS FRIENDS SET UP IN A NEW LINE OE BUSINESS 

COMPLETELY. 

The expression of Claude Duval*s face as he took the magistrate agidi was 
quite sufficient to convince him that he had something of important com¬ 
municate to him, and he listened with attention as Claude said— 

“ Sir, I prevented you from getting a draught of water from the w«lL‘* 

“ You did; and that you had some motive in so doing, b*ycad what you 
state, I could very well guess.** 

“I had, sir. Mr, Hargrave is there.” 

“ In the well ?” 

“Just so, sir; and, therefore, I thought that you wotsM prefer a glass of 
water from any other place just now than that.” 

“ God bless roe. yes. But how came you not to mention it before i’** 

“ I feared the effect which such a communication might liave upon the sensitive 
feelings of his daughter ; the tidings had better come to her more quietly than 
they could possibly have reached her here in the midst of all the excitements of 
the strange scenes that have been enacted in this place.’* 

“ You are right, sir. You are considerate as well as right.” 

“ Now, however,*’ added Duval, “ I tell you, sir, because it is ray duty to do 

* * 
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so, you holding the official position that you do, and perhaps, after all, it is the 
best end that such a man could have possibly come to, considering all things.” 

“ It is, indeed- Think you it was suicide V* 

“ Certainly not: it- was a mere accident, no doubt. He was flying from the i 
officers, and, probably, attending more to them as they came in pursuit of him 
than to where he was going, and so fell into the well; and as he would go head¬ 
foremost, probably death would be all but instantaneous.” 

“ It will be my duty,” said the magistrate, “ then, to inform the coroner for the 
county of the affair;*and then, gentlemen, 1 shall request the attendance of all 
three of you at the inquest that will take place.” 

Claude was silent for a moment or two, for the idea of-troubling himself by 
attending an inquest on the body of old Hargrave was one that he could not • 
entertain for a moment; and yet it was a difficult thing to say no. 

« I beg,” added the magistrate, “ that you will not hesitate about the perform¬ 
ance of such a public duty ?*' 

The tone of voice in which this was said convinced Claude that Sir John was , 
likely to have rather a bad opinion of him and his friends if they did not accede 
to the request; so he said with an air of frankness— 

" Well, sir, be it so : we will attend. I presume it will be to-morrow morning, 
at the earliest, before it takes place?” 

“ Oh, yes ; hut if you will do me the favour to breakfast with me in the morn¬ 
ing t shall be able to let you know precisely. You, perhaps, know my house. It 
is not very off—Fairlawn Lodge.” 

“ Thank you, sir; we will do ourselves the honour. And now, as we have 
i really rather an important engagement, we will take our leave of you and the inn 
for a short time; but as we return here to dinner, if anything should arise for 
which we may be required, we shall be most happy to attend you.” 

To all this, sounding so fair and straitforward as it did, the magistrate could 
make no possible objection ; so Claude and his fiends went to the inn-yard, and’ 
Claude called for the ostler. 

“Coming, sir—coming.” 

“You will saddle our horses, and bring them out as quietly as you can.” 

“Yes, sir—directly, sir.” 

“Jack, and you, Dick?” said Claude. 

“ Yes, Duval ? Anything amiss ?” 

“ No, I hope.not. But one of the officers has been staring at me for the last 
quarter of an hour in a way that I don't very well like.” 

“ Indeed?” said Jack. 

“Who is he?” 

“ One there with the red nose. Don’t you see him ?” 

* “Yes. Confound him I” 

u So say I. But he has put me in the humour of getting away from here just 
as quick as I can.” 

** Look! look !” said Jack ; “ he is going to speak to Sir John.” 

“ Is he ?” 

“Yes—yes! There, he is making his way up to him.” 

“ I will stop that,"’ said Claude. 

If the horses had only been out and ready there is very little doubt but that 
Claude Duval would have disregarded any communication that the-officer might 
i have made to Sir John; but as they were not he felt that the only plan was to 
gain time, so he strode up to the magistrate at the very moment that the officer 
did, and just as the latter opened his mouth to speak, Claude said abruptly—• 

“ Sir John, a word with you.” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

“I, too. Sir John,” said the officer, “wish to say a word.” 

“Upon my reputation,” said Claude, “this is not very respectful conduct. 

I was speaking to Sir John, and you, fellow, come and interfere.” 

“ Yes, but— 
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''Begone, sir,” cried Sir John. “ How dare you behave in this rude way to a 
gentleman ? Begone, sirl” 

‘'But, Sir John——” 

“ I will not hear you." 

“Oh, sir, l assure you, that——” 

" Will you be off, sir? If you say another word I will have your constable’s 
warrant taken from you. Be off, sir.” 

The officer gave his hat a dab upon the top of it, and strode off in high dudgeon 
and indignation that he could not be heard. 

“Now, sir, if you please," said the magistrate, “I have to apologise to you 
most sincerely for that fellow’s inpertinence." 

“Don’t mention it. Sir John, I beg,” said Claude. “I was only going to say 
that as I may see the secretary of state this evening, would you think that there 
was any impropriety in my mentioning to him the occurrence that has taken 
place in this house to-day ?” 

“None in the least." 

“Then I shall probably do so, for it is a peculiarity of mine when I see a 
gentleman act in so noble and excellent a manner as you have done lo-day, that 
I cannot, without great violence to my feeliDgs, keep it to myself.” 

“ Sir, you are too good." 

“ Oh, no—no, not at all." 

While Claude and the magistrate were thus complimenting each other, Jack 
and Dick, who felt that there was no time to lose, urged -the ostler to be quick 
with the horses, and themselves lent a helping hand in getting them ready, so 
that Claude, who every now and then stole a glance in that direction, saw them 
both mount, and that Jack held his horse by the bridle all ready equipped for the 
road. 


“ Now, Sir John,” said Claude, “ I leave you with very—very many thanks, 
sir, for the kindness and civility which we have all received at your hands,” 

“ Sir, the kindness has all been on your side." 

Another moment and Claude was in the saddle. The magistrate patted his 
horse upon the neck, as he said— 

“Upon my word, gentlemen, you are all three well mounted." 

" Pretty well,’’ said Claude. 

“ I don’t think that there are three other such horses in the whole country. 
Why that black mare that you ride, sir,”—speaking to Dick—“ is a magnificent 
creature ” * 

“ She is," said Dick. “ My Bonny Bess.” 

“ What, sir, do you call her ?" 

" Elizabeth, sir, that’s all." 

» “ Oh, I thought you said Bess—I—God bless me, what is this ?" 

The officer was togging at the coat skirts of the magistrate, and then he called 
out, in a voice partly of rage and partly of fear— 

" Sir John, I can’t hold my tongue! Sir John, I can’t hold my tongue if you 
kill me for speaking! I tell you, sir, that if that tall one on the bay horse is not 
Claude Duval, the highwayman, that they call Gentleman Jack, and if this one 
on the black mare is not Dick Turpin, I’ll be hanged." 

A flush of colour spread itself all over the face of the magistrate, for if this 
should be correct information, he saw how terribly he must have been taken in, 
and what a story it would be to tell against him. 

“ It's true. Sir John, upon my life it’s true." * 

“ No—no. It—cannot—be—To horse! to horse, officers! Hi! lo a*-your 
pistols.” 

" Hold, Sir John,” said Claude. “ Accept our thanks, and if you wish to 
say anything more to us, you will be able to do it when you catch us at breakfast 
to-morrow. I have the honour to be Ciauds Duval.” 

“ And I Dick Turpin," said Dick, 

"And I the devil,” said Jack, “ Whoop, hilioa!" 
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With a bound they reached the road. For a moment they leant forward 
in their paddles, and then, as the officers hurriedly dragged what horses they could 
find from the stables, off went Claude]and his friends like the wind. 

A straggling volley of pistol bullets came after them, without doing the least 
damage, and in ten minutes they were two miles from the little inn, where they 
had certainly done much more good than harm, and for which they ought not 
to have been hanted in such a way. 

" Halil’* said Claude. 

They all drew up. 

" Where are we. Jack?” ' 

Not very far from Guildford, Claude; but it will be better to get out of the 

high-road, won’t it ?” 

" Yes. Come on—here*s a lane.” 

A very beautiful lane, down one side of which there flowed a pretty streamlet, 
lay to the left, as they looked westward, and they at once turned their horses* 
heads down it, and pursued it about halt a mile. Then again ClaudeDuval called 
a halt, and said to his friends— 

“ What is to be in our line of business now ? I do think that we have seldom, if 
ever, found ourselves so free from any engagements of any sort as we are now.** 

"That is true/* said Dick Turpin ; T< but I suppose it is a state of things 
that is, after all, not likely to last very long.” 

<* Certainly not/* said Jack ; " but I advise Claude, now that he really does 
feel himself to be in such a position, to think seriously.** 

" Of what, Jack?’* 

"Why, of adopting some means of acquiring money enough to retire from so 
very perilous a mode of life as this.’* 

Claude shook his head, and then he said, in a voice of emotion— 

"Jack, whea you utter such a remark as that, you put me in mind of one who 
is dead and gone long ago, now as it seems to me. When she was alive—I need 
not more particularly allude to her, for well you know who it is that I mean— 
when she was alive I ever at her suggestion entertained the hope that the day 
might come when we might retire to some tranquil spot far away from the turmoils 
of the great world, and there find the repose that it is in vain to seek within its 
whirling vortex; but when she left me I had no such hopes, and I only look 
forward to some sudden death, which will only have one pang, after which I may 
again look into her eyes.’* 

As he said this, Claude Duval glanced upward, and was silent for a moment 
or two. Then a remarkable change came over his face, and he cried out— 

"Oh, God ! *tis she—*tis she 1 On the very edge of that silvery cloud I see 

her now—I see her now !** 


CHAPTER CCCLXXXVIII. 

THE GUILDFORD COACH COMES TO LONDON IN STRANGE HANDS. 

£ Both Dick and Jack were rather alarmed, as well, indeed, they might be, at 
this strange conduct upon the part of Claude Duval, for it was the first slight 
intimation of the fact, or the seeming fact, that the adventurous life he had led 
had affected his intellect a little. <. 

They looked at one another inquiringly, and then Jack, edging his horse close 
to Claude, laid his hand upon his arm, saying— 

" Claude, you are not well ?** . 

"Yes—yes. Jack, I am quite well.” ‘ » 

" No, vou ain’t,” said Dick, "There has been too much excitement at work 
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in your brain, Claude. Come, now, I have certain advice to offer to you, which 
I hope you will take, for I feel confident it will do you good.” 

<c But I saw her,” said Caude. “ I tell you I saw her.” 

“ Imagination has played you a trick, Claude.” 

“No—no! I saw her upon the edge of the cloud, and for a moment—only 
for a moment, for ere you could say ‘ Beloved!' ’twas gone.. She regarded me 
with a sweet smile, and beckoned to me.” 

“ Do not, I implore you,” said Jack, “give way to such fancies. Believe 
me, Claude, that if you do, they will take such a hold of you that they will 
quite unman you, and you will find yourself unfit for any exertion when you 
are called upon for it.” 

“ No—no, not that. Jack. I am all right as far as that goes, but I am 
warned, I tell yon both.” 

“ Warned of what V 9 said Dick. 

“ Of the fact that we shall soon part. And yet I will not willingly, and of my 
own accord, part with either of you on this side of the grave.” 

It was impossible that Dick or Jack could pretend to misunderstand that this was 
a foreboding of death on the part of Claude Duval; and after a brief pause Dick 
said to him in a serious tone of voice—■ 

“ Claude, let me warn you of one thing, and that is, that imagination and fear 
often fulfil their own prophecies.” 

“ 1 know it, Dick, but it will not beso in this case ; believe me, I will fight 
to the last ; but yet I have a belief that I am near to the end of my cafeer.” 

“ I will hear no more of this,” said Jack. “ These gloomy fancies will upset us 
all. I don’t wish to hear more about such matters. My own nerves are none 
of the strongest, as you both well know, and the best thing we can do is to talk 
of something pleasant, and contrive to live just as long as we possibly can with- 
| out any forebodings upon the subject.” 

“ I will say no more,” said Claude. 

“That is right,” said Dick; “ and now let us trot on again for a little space.” 
They did trot on, but neither Jack nor Dick could be off from noticing that 
Claude frequently cast his eyes up to the.fleeting clouds that were careering over 
the sky, evidently having in his mind a hope that he should see again the 
vision that his heated fancy had once produced. 

They neither of them thought it prudent, though, to nurse such thoughts by 
any further remarks concerning them, so they tried to say things to Claude that 
would seem to be the furthest possible from any such suggestion, and they had 
the satisfaction in a little time of finding that to all outward appearance he was 
much as usual. 

-The lane that they were in was about a mile and a half in extent, and seemed 
to lead right away towards the upper part of the Hammersmith Road ; but after 
going about a mile down it they found that the hedge upon one side of it skirted 
a farm-yard, and from the number of handsome-Iooking hay-ricks about, they 
came to the conclusion that they were close to some homestead of importance as 
regarded size. 

“ Suppose we stop here,” said Dick. 

<c What, in this lane V 9 said Claude. 

“ No ; but just take a look over the hedge, Claude, and .say what you think of 
this place. It appears to me that if we must stop somewhere it is better that it 
should be where we are less likely to meet with unwelcome intruders. 
One thing is quite clear that we cannot very well keep our horses on their feet 
now till the evening, if we expect them to be in an efficient condition when that 
time comes. 

“That is true.” 

“Well, then,let us ask the hospitality of the people of this farm for some few 
hours, and that will sufficiently swallow up the time, so that *we shall be able to 
take to the road again tolerably fresh.” 

“ Yes,” said Jack; “ that is better than risking the stopping at any inn.” 
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“ Be it so,” said Claude Duval. 

Having thus obtained Claude’s consent to a halt, they rode on till they came to 
a gate, which led into rather a pretty-looking paddock, at the farther end of which 
there was another gate, evidently close to the house itself; but, as vet, they could 
not see any one. 

They opened the gate, and rode into the paddock; and then rather a bluff-look¬ 
ing countryman met them, and looked inquiringly at them, upon which Claude 
said to’him— 

** m Y friend, can you allow our horses a rest for an hour or so in the home* 
stead, while we indulge ourselves with a glass of your old ale ?” 

<( Well, I’m danged,” said the man, (t if you ain’t as good a 3 a witch.” 

** How do you mean ?” 

u We have got some old ale." 

“ Oh, yes, I know that quite well,* added Claude, who had no very flattering 
idea of the intellect of the countryman, from his wondering at such an evident guess 
a9 that there was some old ale to be had at an English farmhouse.^ 

The terms upon which Claude and his friends could stay at the place as long as 
they liked were easily settled; and, in wandering about a delicious garden that was 
attached to the place, they almost foigot that there was such things as prisons and 
officers in the world. 

- The shades of evening, however, at last began to fall across tbe landscape ; and 
the distant trees and hedges and fields began to be mingled together in a mass 
of confusion. 

“ It is time to go," said Duval. * 

“ Yes,” said Dick. “ But stop, now, just for a few moments. I told you while 
we were in the lane that I had a proposition to make to you ; and, as I did not 
then mention it, I will now." 

“ Excuse us, Dick, for our non-attention." 

11 Don’t mention that. But listen to me : I should like a change." 

“ A change, Dick. , 

Yes, I want a month’s peace and quietness; so I propose that we try this 
night what we can do on the Guildford road, as regards putting us in funds; and 
then, ii we are fortunate enough to get a good purse full enough for the purpose, 
I would wish that we should go to some quiet sea-side place for a time, and for¬ 
get that we are highwaymen, and in peace and security recover the tenour of oar 
minds a little.” 

Claude looked at Dick for a moment in silence, and then he said— 

“ This is proposed for my interest, Dick.” 

“ Yes, partly, and partly for my own, and partly for Jack’s. I know that we 
all need such a change. Come, now, Claude, don’t object to it.” 

“ 1 won’t. Be it as you propose, if agreeable to Jack. What do you say to it, 
my old friend ?” 

<f 1 am perfectly willing,” said Jack. “Be it as you both agree; and, in fact, 
what is now proposed is particularly agreeable to me, and it would be still more 
so if it could be accomplished at once without the proceeding of to-night’s work 
upon the road.” 

tl Well, let me see,’’ said Dick. u What money have you, Jack.” 

“None.” ’ J 

“ Then that is soon settled. What have you, Claude ?” 

“ Something under ten pounds.” 

Dick executed a long whistle, and then he said— 

“ I have about twenty pounds, but that will not be enough to do for US all 
three, and take care of the cattle, too, for that time, so there is an end of it. 
To the road we raujit go, and good luck go with us.” 

“ Amen !” said Jack. 

Claude nodded his head, and then he said— 

“ Now, Dick, you shall be general-in-chief to-night, Jf you think that the 
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THE FRIENDS WAITING THE ARRIVAL OT THE GUILDTORD COACH. 

Guildford road is the best one we will lai-e :o it ut once ; so come on, I know the 

wav.” 

This, then, was formally agreed upon between them a’!, that ns soon as they 
nad in any way made up the sum of one hundred pounds the- would cease theii 
depredations, and start across the country to some of the litt.e villages upon thi 
Kentish coast, and there take up their abode for a month. 

Man proposes and fate disposes, though, and it will be seen whethei 
Claude or his friends were ever destined to carry out such an idea as that whicl 
they now entertained. 

The night, as it happened, was a very dark one, indeed very much darker tbar. 
was at all to be expected, considering the age of the moon, but the fact was tha’ 
a sudden shift of wind about sunset brought from the south-west a great mas* 
of clouds, which effectually obscured all traces of moonlight; and, although the} 
did not at once bring rain, it was pretty evident that they were sufficient!} 
charged with aqueous particles to do so at any’ small amount of provocation. 
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This state of things was in many respects morr favourable for the designs 
of Claude Duval and his associates than as if the ni b iit had been fine, although 
in one respect a rather threatening night was bad for them, inasmuch as it kept 
at home persons who otherwise might have ventured out into the roads, and so 
become the prey of the highwaymen. 

Nevertheless, the three friends took their route by the nearest way they could 
find to the Guildford road, which was then a much more popular one as regarded 
coaches, both public and private, than it is now. 

By going some distance over a field or two, where they found a bridle path, 
they at length emerged in a part of the road that was at the foot of a hill, and 
which was exceedingly favourable for their purpose, inasmuch as if they got 
just a little way on the assent, as the hill went Londonwise, they would be able 
to stop any vehicle or horse with ease. 

“ Here, then, as I am commander-in-chief, 5 * said Pick, f € I should say, we 
pause.” 

“ So be it,” said Claude. 

u But,” added Dick, “as I am not at all above taking advice, I would beg to 
say—Is not this a good place for our purpose ?” 

f< it Pick. I don’t think, viewing the general description of the ground, we 
Could have a better. All we want now is the enemv.” 


“ And that wish is soon supplied,” said Jack, “for, lo{ I bsar the sound of a 
horse’s feet.” ’ >Xu " A ' ,:: ‘ 


As Dick and Duval had been talking while Jack bad been listening, he had 
caught the sound of advancing feet first; but the moment they turned their 
attention to the subject they too heard it. 

“ One horse,” said Claude, “ and so, we may conclude, one horseman. Who 
will stop him ? It don’t want three to one man.” 

" I will,” said Dick. 

“Very well; we will take it by turns as long as single passengers only appear, 
I will sally out to the next one, and you to the third, Jack.” 


CHAPTER CCCLXXXIX. 

THE OFFICERS OF JUSTICE ARE UPON THE TRACK OF THE HIGHWAYMEN. 

There was not much time for consideration now, for the approaching horse¬ 
man came on at rather a sharp trot. Upon getting to the commencement of the 
ascent of the hill, though, he altered the pace of his steed to a walk, and then 
Dick Turpin went out quite gently into the road and intercepted him. 

“ Good evening, sir,” said Dick. 

The horseman paused on the moment, and said in a mild voice— 

€< Goon evening, sir; but I don’t know you.” 

“ You will remember me, though,” said Dick. “ 1 don’t want to detain you 
longer than necessary, but you will oblige me with your purse, sir.” 

“ A highwayman !* 

‘‘Call me what you will, but be quick.” 

“ Alas, sir, I certainly have a small sum of money about me, but it is the sole 
hope of one who is in great distress for the want of it. I implore you not to 
take it from me.” 

“ Stuff,” said Dick. “ Come, sir, give it up.” 

“ But let me tell you that I am poor. I am a clergyman—a curate merely; 
my own income is not fifty pounds a year. The little sum of money that 1 hajre 
with me is for the relief of the orphan and the widow. Oh,* young man, if you 
have a heart at all you will let me pass in peace; but if you haVe not, there is tb£ 
money, and may God forgive you as I do. 3 . , > 

» « Pass on,” said Dick, “ I cannot say whether you are deceiving n*e a^d 
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only playing a part or not, but the doubt is sufficient, so pass on* 1 will not 
take your money.” 

Upon this, the clergyman rode close up to Dick, and said— 

“ It :s dark, but yet I would fain see your face, that I may know you again if 
ever it should be in my power to do you a kindness.” 

“ No—no. It is as well not.” 

“ Oh, yes—yes. Honour me so far, my friend, I beg of you. There, now, a 
cloud has partially Swept from over the face of the moon, and if you turn this 
way I shall see you.” 

“ Look at me, then,” said Dick Turpin, as he took off his hat, and the curate 
did take a good look at him by the dim night light, 

“Shall you know me again ?” said Dick. 

“I shall.” 

“ Then good-night, sir, and good speed to you. 51 

“ Farewell !* 

The curate set spurs to his horse, and rocle off. 

“ Am I done,” said Dick to himself, “ or not ? Well, at any rate, if I am 
taken in, the fellow deserved to get off for his cleverness in playing the part that 
he did, for in good truth it was admirably done, and, afeer all, I rather incline to 
the opinion that it was all true.” 

When Dick got back to his friends he told them exactly what had taken 
place, and Claude said at once— 

“ You did quite right, Dick. The gold that would be necessary for the wants 
of the widow and the orphan would do us no good.” 

“ Not a whit,” said Jack. “ It would bring a curse with it.” 

“So I thought,” said Dick, “but it is your turn next, Claude, and here comes 
the chance. Another horseman, by Jove 1 The road is well frequented to-night/’ 

From the same direction, that is to say, from countrywise, that the curate had 
come, they now heard a horse approaching at a rapid canter, and Claude Duval, 
finding that there was no time to lose, sprang out into the road, and called out— 

“ Stop, on your life !” 

There was a scream, then, evidently in a female voice, and the horse was pulled 
up so quickly that it reared right on to its haunches, and then commenced 
plunging in eviaent fright. 

Claude could just see that it was a female figure that was upon the horse, and 
seizing the opportunity to do so effectually, he dashed forward and caught the 
refractory horse by the bridle, and brought it to a state of quietness in a few 
minutes. 

“ Oh, sir,” said the voice of evidently quite a young girl, “ was it you who 
called out to me to stop, or have you saved me from that danger as well as from 
the more real one of a fall from ray horse ?” . 

Claude hesitated a moment, and then he said— 

“ I did call out to you to stop, but it was a mistake.” 

“ A mistake, sir V 3 

“Yes, I took you for some one else, that is all. You are free to pursue your 
journey, if you please. Your steed is quiet now.” 

“Thank you, sir; but—but—you are not really a—a-” 

“A gentleman, I hope,” said Claude, as he slightly raised his hat, “having 
in all respects behaved as one to you. It is better not to inquire further.” 

“ Sir, I thank you. Good night.” 

“ Good night.” 

The young lady cantered on, and Claude went back to his friends and laughed, 
as he said to them— , 

“ Another failure. It was a girl merely ; so, of course, I let her go on with¬ 
out ever inquiring if she had any money with her. It really don’t seem as if we 
were destined to do much good upon this road to-night, for there seems to arise 
some-good reason for letting every one pass whom we may happen to stop upon 
the highway.” 
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^ Well,” said Jack, “it is my turn next, however, and perhaps I shall have 
better luck than either of you.” 

J “Hush!” said Dick. "Jack, you won’t go single-handed upon the next 
adventure. Don’t you hear ?* 

“ Yes, the sound of wheels. It is a stage coach.” r 

“ Are you suie of that? Listen again. Perhaps, after all, it may be some 
private vehicle.” 

They all three now listened attentively, and they distinctly heard the tramp of 
four horses, and the heavy, grinding sound of the wheels of a vehicle of con¬ 
siderable weight upon the road ; but if there had been any doubt at all upon the 
character of the vehicle that was approaching it would have been completely 
set at rest by the braying sound of a horn, that was evidently blown bv the 
guard of the coach. 

That it was a public vehicle that was now rapidly approaching was evident, 
and Jack at once said— 

“ Now you know it is a stage coach.” 

“We do/ said Dick. 

" Yes,” said Claude, “ there cannot be any mistake about it now.” 

“ What is to be done V* said Dick. 

Jack was rather thoughtful, and evidently waited to hear what Claude would 
say upon the subject; and after the pause of a moment or two, he spoke— 
"Here are three of us,” he said, “ and there is a stage coach coming along 
upon the road. It is evidently bound for London, and is likely enough to have 
in and about it passengers sufficient to make up the money that we want. If 
we can get that money by such a coup as stepping the coach at once, I think it 
is better than waiting here for perhaps half the night, and only falling in with 
such chances as have already come across us.” 
i t . “That is true,” said Dick. 

“ Why, yes,” said Jack, “ I cannot deny it.” 

“Then,” added Claude, “what do you both say? Shall we attack the 
coach, or leave it alone ?” 

“ Attack it/' said Dick. 

“Ihen,” said Jack, “as I should be in a minority if I were to say no to the 
proposition, I won't; and, therefore, you may consider that l agree/* 

“ On, then,” said Dick, " for there is no time to lose. What is to be the order 
of the attack, Claude ?” 

) “Anyhow you please, as far as I am concerned.” 

I “ r I hen, Jack, you stop the leading horses. I will keep the coachman and 
guard quiet, and you, Claude, see to the passengers. Will that do?” 

“ Perfectly well.” 

" Come on, then, for there are the lights of the coach already flashing on 
| the herbage of the hedgerows.” 

To stop a stagecoach with four good horses in it, going at its usual pace upon 
a country road, would, under ordinary circumstances, have been rather a difficult 
as well as a hazardous exploit; but when such a feat was done by any of the 
knights of the road they took good care to place themselves under such peculiar 
conditions that the thing was not near so troublesome to do as it might have 
been. 

One of the most essential of these conditions was to be upon the aclivity of a 
s hill, so that the horses were, at any rate, reduced to a walk nearly, and the 
i difficulty of stopping them was very materially reduced. 

This was precisely the position occupied by Claude and his two friends upon 
i the occasion of stopping the Guildford coach. 

The guard of the coach blew his horn again, doubtless for the purpose of 
warning any vehicle that might be coming down the hill of the close proximity 
of the coach, and then the horses were brought to a w T alk, and the broad glare 
of the lamps fell slowly and oddly enough upon the hedges and the trees on each 

.side of the road, 

? , ‘ 
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tc Are you ready?" said Dick Turpia. 

“ Quite," said Jack. 

“ Yes,*' said Claude, “ I am quite ready.’* 

“On, then, at once, and don't give them time to think about it.” 

Dick did not pause another moment, but giving his horse an impulse forward, 
he rode out into the middle of the road, and presented a pistol at the coachman, 
crying out in a firm, clear voice, as he did so— 

* # Pull up, or you are a dead mau !" 

Upon the impulse of the moment the coacnman pulled up, and then Jack was 
at the head3 of the leaders in another moment, and without alarming them at 
all took gently hold of one of them by the bridle, so that they understood they 
were to stand still. ij 

“ Oh, Lord!” said the coachman. “ Here's no end of highwaymen stopped j 
the coach, as Fra a sinner!" 

“ Guard !" said Turpin, lt guard !” 

“ What now V* said the guard. 

“ You are very likely armed,” said Dick, “ and I only speak to warn yr» :• :V.t . 
we are in sufficient force to make resistance perfectly useless ; so if you a is .i ( .c '; 
to make any it can only have to you the effect of getting your brains blown out." , ‘ 

u Yes,” said Claude, as he rode up to the side of the coach, "that is about 
it; and now that you understand your situation, your best plan will be to be 
! quiet." ~ jj 

*• Blaze away at ’em, Bill,” said the coachman, “You have got a blun- jj 
derbuss. i 


"Yes/ 1 said Bill, “but don’t you hear, they are going to blow my brains 
out if I do ? and as they are the only brains I have got, 1 don’t seem to 
like it.” 

" You are a sensible man,” said Dick. 

“ Thank you, sir." 

“ You are a coward, Bill,” said the coachman. 

1 know it," said Bill, “ that’s why I was made guard of a coach, you see, 
Joe, ’cos it wasn’t supposed I would bring you and the passengers into any 
danger by useless resistance." 

The coachman shook his head despairingly, and Claude Dural at once let 
down the window on the off side of the coach, ana looking into the vehicle, he 
said— 

" If there be any ladies here, they need not be at all alarmed, as no violence 
is intended." 

"Violence, sir !" cried a voice. “ What the devil is the meaning of all this ? 
Coachman ! —I say, coichman ! go on, ©r I shall bring an action against your 
proprietors for delaying me on mv journey." 

“ Tne coachman dare not go on, sir," said Ciaude, "and it is quite useless 
for you to put yourself in a passion. You will be so good as to deliver up your 
money*, watches, and jewellery', if you please, and be quick at out it." 

•* Murder!’’ cried a lady’s voice. 

"No, madam," said Claude, “ there is no murder in the case." 

" Why, good gracious, man ! you don’t want to rob us ?’’ 

“ I do, madam." 

"Why, it’s a highwayman !” cried the man’s voice. “ Upon ray life this is a 
pretty state of things. Here we are stopped oy a highwayman. Sir Peter 
Brown!—Sir Peter Brown, I say ! are you going to stand this ?" 

"Ob, yes," said a weak voice—“ oh, yes, and a great deal more, if necessary. 

I cannot allow/ my serenity to be disturbed by my ideas of resistance ; so, my 
good fellow', here is my purse. There are about forty pounds in it, to which. I’m 
sure, you are quite welcome, if you will be very quiet and polite in what you have 
to do." 

“Thank you, 6ir," said Claude. “Now you, sir, if you please.” 

“But, bless me!" cried the other man, u I—I— 
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"Confound you, sir ! " said Claude, as he put the lock of one of his pistols in 
trim for firing. " You ought to be ashamed of yourself, to force trie to fire into 
the coach, for somebody else may get hurt. Lean forward, sir, that I may get 
a good aim at you alone/' 

" Oh, no ! The Lord have mercy upon me ! Good sir, oh, don’t—don't! 
There is iny purse, and my watch. Oh, do go away at once, for I don’t feel 
very well/’ 


CHAPTER CCCXC. 

THE GUILDFORD COACH PASSES COMPLETELY INTO NEW HANDS. 

By the feel of the purse that was handed to him, Claude Duval had every 
reason to believe that it was tolerably well filled, so he was pretty well satisfied 
with the result of the attack upon the coach. The lady, who was the only o.her 
passenger in the vehicle, give such evident symptoms of being in hysterics, that 
Claude Duval said to her— 

“ Madam, if you wish to get rid of me you can do so at once, by handing me 
your purse. Come, be quick, now." 

" Oh, give it lo him/' said the passenger who had been first inclined to bully 
Claude—-"give it to him, and let bun go." 

Ye?," saitf the other, who was named Sir Peter Brown, as he calmly took a 
pinch of snuff—“ yes, I think that will be the plan, madam/’ 

“ Take it—oh, take it. There it is, and my rings, too—my brooch—oh, my 
bracelets—oh—oh !" 

"I don't want your jewellery," said Claude. u Good-night, madam; and I 
trust, gentlemen, you are much more frightened than hurt," 

“ Claude—Claude !" cried Dick, 

“ Yes, Dick ?" 

i( Look down the road there ! What is that?" 

' Claude did look down the road; and what he saw for a few moments had the 
effect of rather confusing him, for he could not make out what it was. 

“ What is it, Dick ?" he said. <s Is it a bonfire moving along, or what ?" 

“ No, Claude, it is a stiong party of mounted men, preceded by two bearing 
flambeaux. Don't you see them now ? ’ 

“ Ah, yes, I do." 

« We must be off. The only three outside passengers that there were to the 
coach slid down, and ran off. I let them go, as is my custom, pretending not to 
see them ; but now they will give the alarm to those people who are advancing 
without a doubt, and we shall be taken if we don't mind." 

"Hurrah ! hurrah !" cried the coachman. “Now, my fine fellows, I rather think 
you are in for it, for I can see, if you can't, that it is a strong party of mounted 
police that is coming up the road. It is to be hoped you have made your wills 
all of you." 

Be quiet," said Claude. 

“ Oh, yes, I’ll be quiet. Ha! ha 1" 
u Dick, we may yet baffle them." 

“How? By flight?* 

u Yes, partly, and partly by finesse. Will you see to my horse ?" 

“ Certainly I will." 

Claude dismounted rapidly, and then, rather to the surprise of Dick, ha 
mounted on to the coach box, and snatchmg the reins from the hands of the 
coachman, he said— ' 

“ Get down, or you are a dead man 1" 
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The coachman, seeing a pistol in the right hand of Claude, rolled off the box 
into the road in a moment, calling out as he did so— 

“ Bill—Bill, why don’t you shoot him ?” 

“I'd rather not,” said Bill. “ Two can play at that game, you know, Joe. 
Is there anything I can do, sir”—addressing Claude Duval—“ to give you any 
satisfaction V 9 

“ V es. Be off with you after the coachman.” 

“ With all the pleasure in life, sir.” 

With amazing celerity the guard dropped from the roof of the coach on to the 
road; but he took his blunderbuss with him. 

“ Now, Dick/’ cried Claude, “you and Jack ride on in front of the leaders, 
and I will drive the coach. Off we go, and all’s right.” 

*' Good,” said Dick. “I see now. It is the best plan in the world.” 

Claude touched the horses with the whip, and off they went; but at that 
moment the guard did a very desperate thing, for kneeling down in the middle of 
the road, he fired his blunderbuss after the coach, and half a dozen slugs with 
which it was loaded went, slanting upwards fortunately, right through the back 
panel. 

The effect of this discharge was to frighten the old lady in the inside of the 
coach into a state of hysterics, and to blow off the hat and wi<r of Sir Peter 
Brown, while one of the slugs hit the irascible gentleman on the side of the 
nose, and reduced that prominent member of his face from an aquiline, of which 
he used to be very proud, to a snub. 

“Confound the fellow!” said Claude, w T hen he heard the discharge of the 
blunderbuss. “ If I had not four horses to manage, I would let him know that 
such tricks were not to be played with impunity.” 

It was a good thing now for the safety of the coach and the inside passengers, 
and himself, too, that Claude Duval was a good whip, for the horses had become 
very much alarmed at the sudden discharge of the blunderbuss, and after kicking 
a little had fairly broke into a gallop. 

Any effort to pull the cattle in for a mile or so would most likely have ended 
in the upset of the whole concern; so Claude acted upon the prudent plan ot 
rather encouraging them in a gallop than otherwise, so that they soon got tired 
of it, and comfortably subsided into a good round trot of about nine miles an 
hour. 

During the time that the horses had made such speed, Dick and Jack had got 
out of the way, and only kept up with the coach, one on each side of it; but now 
they resumed their position in the front, which would hide them from any one 
who might be coming after the vehicle. 

Gradually, then, Claude pulled up, and said to Dick— 

“ Look down the road, and 3 ee if you can see anything of the rascals we ex¬ 
pected after us, Dick.” 

“ No. But there is a turn in the road.” 

“Turn? There is, and rather a sharp one too. I thought that we should 
have been upset at it,” 

Now, the passengers in the inside of the coach had been so confused altogether 
at the attack, that they were utterly unaware of the change of the driver that the 
coach had, and hearing some talking now, and feeling that after the mad way in 
which the coach had been going on that it had come to a stand still, the irascible 
gentleman whose nose had suffered pulled down the glass, and popped his head 
out at the window. 

“ Hilloa! hilloa!” 

“ What’s the matter?” said Claude. 

tc Coachman ! coachman J" 

Claude guessed the mistake at once, and imitating the voice of the coachman 
as well as he could from hearing it only once or twice, he said— 

*' Here you are, sir. Hope all’s right, sir ?” 

* No, you rascal, all’s wrong.” 
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“ Sorry to hear it, sir.* 

“ You sorry to hear it, you vagabond f How dared you submit to those rascally 
highwaymen in the way you did ?” 

“ Couldn’t help it, sir.” 

“ You couldn’t help it, you wretch? You know well that you could help it, 
and your duty was to help it; but I’ll bring an action, sir, against your proprietors, 
sir, 1 will, sir, you vagabond ; and I don't fell quite sure but what you are in the 
plot yourself, confound you 1” 

“ Oh, dear, no, sir.” 

(f But I say, oh, yes, sir! and I only wish I had hold of the rascals, now T have 
got my pistols out of my travelling vallise—where, somehow or another, they 
always are when I want them most—I would let them see that an Englishman’s 
j | coach as well as his house were his castle.” 

| ; “ Yes, sir.” 

Yes, sir, indeed ! Cur3e you, sir!—that’s what I say.” 

The irascible gentleman drew up the window with such violence, that it was a 
wonder he did not smash it at once. 

'‘On again, Claude,” said Dick, “they come—look!” . *• 

Claude gave one glance behind the coach, and then he saw the party with their 
flambaux advancing at a trot. 

“ No,” he said. “It is better to brave it out, now. You both of you get 
i into the shadow of the trees, and leave all to me.” 

\i “ sYe will aid you,” said Dick, “if there be any occasion.” 

I “ Yes,” said Jack. “ Trust us for that,” 

I ; “ I do.” 

Both Jack and Dick, now, got out of sight almost among the large overhanging' 
branches of a chestnut tree, that grew by the road-side, and Claude put on the 
coachman’s extra great-coat, that fortunately for him was upon the box. In the 
pocket of the coat, too, was a large red worsted comforter; and when Claude 
got that round his neck and the coat on, he was as thoroughly disguised as any 
1 one need wish to be. 

lie had just completed these little arrangements, when a party of twenty-five 
well armed and well mounted men arrived at the coach. 

A man with a pistol in his hand, and who was evidently the leader of the 
mounted force, rode up to the side of the coach, and cried out to Claude— 

“ Hilloa! Mr. Coachman, have you been stopped on the road ?” 

“ Oh, lor, yes, sir.” f 

“ Oh, you have ?” 

“ Haven’t l, sir, and my guard killed, and my passengers robbed!” 

“ Oh, indeed. I thought as much.” 

“My ’osses, too, sir, took fright, and off they set, and if I hadn’t been a3 
good a whip as there is a goin’, though I says it myself a 3 perhaps oughtn’t, 
there would have been a regular upset, and no mistake.” 

“No doubt of it, the rascals. Did you know them ?” 

, “ Me, sir ? Oh, lor, no!” 

. “ Well, then, I can tell you that in all likelihood it was Claude Duval, and a 

couple of fellows who are with him, one of whom is the famous, Dick Turpin, on 
that four-footed devil, his black mare.” 

“ Oh, sir, you don't say so ?” 

“ It is so, in sober truth.” 

“Then we are all dead, sir !” 

“Oh, no, you are not. I and my men will hunt Claude Duval till we find 
him ; but we are off the scent just now. Do you know which way he went!” 

“ Ye3, to be sure [ do.” 

“ Ah, indeed ?” 

“ Yes, sir. You saw a lane just before you got to the turn in the road, by the 
o Id finger-post ?” 

“ Yes—yes,” 
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“ Well, then, sir, he went down there along with some other fellows, and 
thankful enough was I when he did, for then 1 thought that we might be rid of 
’em for to-night, at all events. I only wish, sir, you may catch him. I declare 
Pm all of a shake, but I don't think any of us are killed, sir, except ray poor 
guard.” * v 

“ WVH have the rascals—we’ll have them. Thank you for your information 
coachman, and you will hear of it again if we catch them.” 
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u No doubt of that, sir. 

“This way—this way,” cried the chief officer, as he turned his horse’s head 
in the contrary direction again. “This way, my men. Good-night, coachman •” 
“ Good-night, sir.” 

Another moment, and the twenty-five officers were all on the gallop away 
from Claude Duval and his friends, as quickly as they could possibly go. 
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44 Bravo i” cried Turpin, clapping his hands as though he were applauding at a 
theatre. 44 Bravo ! bravo !” 

“ So say I,” said Jack. 

“ Well, it is not bad,” said Claude; 44 and now I have no sort of objection to 
bidding good-by to the Guildford coach. Where’s my horse ?” 

44 Here you are, all right, Claude.” • 

“ Thank you. But the best plan will be to release the horses from the coach, 
and let them trot quietly to town by themselves, otherwise the passengers may 
get upset, after all, and it will do us no good to expose them to any such 
dangers,” 

“None in the least,” said Jack, 44 I’ll manage it.” 

With his experience and tact with regard to horses, Jack in a very few minutes 
released all the four horses from the coach, and then away they trotted to town, 
not at all displeased not to have dragging behind them the vehicle, that was 
thus left alone in its glory in the road. 

Claude Duval then mounted again, and going up to the coach door, he let 
down the blind, and said in quite an easy tone of manner as he looked in at the 
astonished passengers— 

44 There was a gentleman here who said he had got his pistols ready for me if I 
came again ; and as I am here, perhaps he will explain what he meant by 
that remark about me.” 

44 Oh, lord, no 1” cried the irascible gentleman. “This is the devil himself!” 

“ If you are the same highwayman who before favoured me with your com¬ 
pany,” said Sir Peter Brown, 4r I beg to state that I have not had time to go 
home and get any more money*” 

Claude laughed and drew up the window again; and then turning to Jack 
and Dick, he said— 

“Come, I rather think that we may now conclude this adventure to be 
settled to the satisfaction of all three of us; and the sooner we go from the 
coach the better.” 

44 So say I,” replied Dick. 

“ And 1,” said Jack. : r ^ " 

44 Come on, then. Where is my horse. Jack 

44 Here, Claude, and all right.” -r., , * r * „ , * , ? „ 

Another moment and Claude Duval was mounted again, and with his two 
friends on the road, ready and fearless for whatever might occur. They paused 
for a few moments, and the silence that was between them seemed as though it 
had something ominous about it. It was Dick Turpin who broke the silence. 

44 Claude,” he said, 44 which way do you go now ? Have you enough, do you 
think, to make it worth our while to try to carry out the little plan we thought 
of awhile ago ?” „ , u 

44 Ay,” said Jack, 44 that is it.” , .. K 

44 1 will soon see,” said Claude, as he let the bridle of his horse go on to the 
creature’s neck— 44 I will soon see about that. Perhaps you conld let me have a 
match alight for a. moment; for I think that there are notes in one of the 

purses.” " 

44 To be sure,” said Jack. , rr ^-. 9 

44 No !’\ cried Dick— 44 no, don’t be .quite so hasty. I hear nothing, but Bess 
does. Only notice her.” . _ r „ 

Turpin’s steed was pawing the ground in rather a suspicious manner, and the 
creature’s ears were projected forward so as to catch the slightest sound. 
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CHAPTER CCCXCL ^ 

CLAUDE DU^AL FULFILS THE PROPHETIC FEELING OF HIS SOUL, 

“What does Bess mean?” said C'aude Duval to Dick, after the pause of a i 
few moments, during which they heard no alarm. 

“ She means that there is danger. You hold her for a moment, Jack, while I 
place my ear close to the ground and listen.” 

“ I will, Dick.” I 

Turpin.dismounted and flung himself flat on the ground, placing his ear close 
to it, and after about half a minute’s intent listening he rose, and springing into 
the saddle, he said— 

“ Claude, my boy, they are trying to steal a march upon us/’ 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“I am quite confident that a number of horses are coming along the road so 
carefully and slowly that they may be within a few hundred yards of us before 
we should under ordinary circumstances hear any sound of their approaching 
feet.” 

“Ah, say you so ?” 

§3.“ It is so. I cannot help thinking that they must have adopted some mode 
of more effectually deadening the sound of the creatures’ hoofs upon the road. :> 
f “That may be done,” said Jack. 

“As how, Jack ?” said Claude. “ I don’t see how on the spur of the moment 
such a feat could be accomplished.” 

“Oh, yes; I once tied a silk handkerchief over one of the feet of my horse, 
many times doubled, and it was surprising how it stilled the sound. But I 
, have an opinion with regard to these advancing officers, which I think, if we do 
i ever know the rights of the matter, is very likely to turn out the correct one.” 

“ What is it, Jack ?” 

I “ Simply, that before they all got very far from here they met tht guard 
! and the coachman, who have given the information, not strictly in accordance 
with what they got from us” 

“ It must be so.” 

“Nothing more likely,” said Dick. “This will be our way, I take it. And 
i now I seriously incline to get over the first practicable hedge we happen to come 
t to and make our way into the open fields. So long as we continue upon roads, 
whether they be highways or byeways, we run the risk of encountering the 
officers.” 

“Be it so,” said Claude, 

They now, at rather a swift canter, for they thought that was the pace that 
wouid make the least noise on the road, which happened to be pretty hard just 
about that spot, went on townwards, until Dick Turpin, who was a little in 
advance, came to a portion of the hedge by the wayside which was of so straggling 
and imperfecta nature that there could be no sort of difficulty in crossing with the 
horses. 

“ This will do,” he said. 

“We follow you, Dick,” said Claude, “for, if you recollect, you accepted the 
appointment of commander-in-chief, and I am still willing to concede it to you.” 

“ And I,” said Jack. 

“ No—no, that’s all nonsense. You are our chief, Duval, and to you we 
both look. But that don’t much matter ; Be 3 sl know can do this feat of leaping 
from the road into the fields, for she is well used to it, and, perhaps, after seeing 
her do it, your horses will follow.” 

As he spoke, Turpin just patted the neck of the beautiful creature he rode, . 
and in another minute she had made a dash at the little embankment by the side 
i of the road, and clearing the slight obstruction of a straggling alder branch or 
r .two, she was in the meadow beyond in safety with Die.< TacptJ, 
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* “ Bravo !" said Claude. 

“ Yes/' said Jack, “ it was beautifully done/' 

° Come on—come on. I don't know how it is so/' said Dick, rather hurriedly, 
e( but now that I am here upo* the green sward I seem to hear the sound of 
horses' feet in this direction easier than I did even upon the road." 

Thus urged, both Claude and Jack spurred their horses up the embankment, 
and they both got into the meadow rather gallantly. 

“ Well done," said Dick. 

Yes," said Jack, "as regards the scramble it is; but let us now listen for 
the sounds you heard, Dick." 

Claude said nothing, but he bent his head down about on a level with the 
saddle, and with his hand at his left ear he listened intently. 

A strange clanking sound came upon the night air. They all heard that. 

€t What is it ?" said Jack. 

“What is what?" said Claude, for he wanted to hear from Jack if he,too, 

, heard the clanking sound. 

« Why I don't know how to describe it, but if I didn’t think it was not at all 
14 likely, I should say that there was a sound not unlike that which would be 
produced by military accoutrements." 

“ Yes, that’s it." 

“What’s it, Claude V 9 

“We are pursued still by the officers, who, no doubt, have fallen in with the 
coachman and the guard or one of them, and by some means or another, too, 
they have got the aid of some military." 

"Think you so, indeed?" said Dick. 

«I do." 

“Then there is no time to lose, and let who will be in command among us I 
say but one word, and that is, on—on !” 

Dick did not stop to argue the matter, but off he set, and was quickly followed 
by Claude Duval and Jack. The meadow in which they were was certainly of 
considerable extent; but going at the rate they did they very soon cleared it, and 
then they came to a very low and easily scaled hedge which they got through in 
a moment, but to their mortification they found the field upon the other side was 
a ploughed one, and at every step the horses sunk above their fetlocks in the 
soil. 

The labour of getting along this field at any speed was truly terrific; and after 
trying a canter, and a gallop, and then a trot, they were compelled to let the 
horses walk it, for fear of straining them, so that when they should get upon 
beaten ground they would be found lame after such an exertion. 

' Fortunately this ploughed land was not of very great extent, and when they 
emerged from it, they came upon a portion of grass that covered a long avenue, 
bordered by chestnut trees on each side. 

The avenue really looked so artificial, that Claude Duval and his friends could 
scarcely bring themselves to think that it was other than a work of art. 

The morning light was just beginning to show itself in the eastern sky now, 
and as a long pencil of grayish, strange colour shot up from the horizon, Dick 
waved his hand, saying-*- j 

“ To cover! To cover! They come ! On—on! Follow me!" 

Without asking Dick for the special cause of this sudden alarm, or staying to 
look for it themselves, both Jack and Claude followed him closely up the avenue, 
and then they came to a row of iron hurdles, beyond which they could just see, 
looming larger in the morning light, several huge haystacks. 

That they had come upon a farmyard, instead of keeping to the open fields, 
was now a fact too evident to dispute. But Dick did not hesitate a moment. 
Springing from his horse, he laid violent hands upon several of the hurdles, and 
succeeded in displacing them, and then he cried out in a sharp, quick, but yet 
suppressed voice, to his friends— 

“ Come on—come on ! Concealment is our only chance." * 
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While Dick Turpin had been displacing the iron hurdles, both Claude and 
Jack had had time to take a look along the seemingly artificial avenue down 
which they had come, and then they no longer doubted the wisdom of the hur¬ 
ried proceedings of iheir friend Turpin. 

i. It so happened that rather a heavy gleam of light fell from the eastern sky 
I round a little clump of trees at the commencement of the avenue, just after leav¬ 
ing the ploughed field, and that streak of light fell light upon the arms and 
' accoutrements of about half a dozen lancers, whose gay equipage and martial 
appearance was certainly rather out of place in that seemingly peaceful region, 
in which the birds were just awakening to welcome the rising sun. 

We may as well now state at once to the reader the cause of this sudden and 
truly alarming accession of strength to the attacking party. 

The fact was, that the officers, with the exception of one, were all totally 
deceived by the assumption of the character of coachman of the Guildford 
Celerity by Claude Duval. That one officer, however, happened to know the 
coachman well, and he thought that there was a slight difierence of tone that 

was rather odd. , _ 

It said a great deal, though, for the accuracy of Claude s suddeu assumption 

of the coachman’s character, that this man could only suspect that there was 
something rather odd in his friend’s voice, without being able to pronounce 

positively upon the fact that it was not him. 

After the party had ridden of, and taken the route that Claude had sent 
them upon, and which would have separated them from the coach further and 
further, this one suspicious officer communicated to the commander ot the party 
his suspicions that they were being deceived in some way. 

This brought the party to a halt. 

After some parley, then, it was agreed to send six of the force still onwards 
by that route, while the remainder should go back and seek to overtake the 
coach again, and thoroughly satisfy themselves with regard to the identity of the 
coachman; and it was in the attempt to carry out this portion of their plan 
that, after reaching the road again, they heard a faint voice crying out— 


“Hilloa! hilloa!” . J _ . 

Upon coming to a halt, and answering the cry, it was repeated, and then 
they followed the sound, till they came to the guard of the Guillord Celerity, who 
was lying in a ditch by the road-side, with his discharged blunderbuss still in his 

grasp. 

A good shaking and some eager questions put to him by the officeis, at once 
let him see that he was among friends ; and then out came the whole affair, to 
the intense mortification of the officers. 

Before they left the guard, for leave him they were compelled to do, since 
they had no spare horse for him, the six men they had sent down the turning 
came back into the road again, accompanied by a sergeant s party of Lancers, 
who were en route for the.bead-quarters of their regiment. 

From this party they learnt that it was quite impossible three mounted men 
could have come by the route supposed, without passing them, and they repeated 
that they had met no one whatever for five miles or more. 

Of course, putting all this together, the magistrate who was with the officers 
came to the tolerably sensible conclusion that be had been completely taken in by 
Claude and his friends. The only thought was how to repair the serious error 

into which they had fallen. , 

The magistrate, in the first instance, easily, by stating who and what he was, 
induced the sergeant in command of the five Lancers to lend him what aid he 
could in the matter, and the more especially as it did not now seem likely to take 

him out of his route. . . . , 

Thus was it that the military force was once again enlisted in the service of 

the civil authorities against Claude Duval and his tw r o companions and friends* 
What will be the result of this combination, we shall quickly see. 

It was arranged that the party should be divided in this manner. 
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The Lancers were to take to the fields, along with the six men who had met 
them in the cross-road, and to ascertain as they went along if any trace of the 
highwaymen was to be found, while the magistrate with the remainder of the 
party kept on the high-road, with the hope of driving the thieves off into the 
meadows. 

All this had been executed with such speed as was possible, and carried out, and 
the consequence was, that Claude and his frient^ found themselves, as the reader 
is aware, with the Lancers and the six officers in the rear, the farm-yard and its 
| dependencies in the front, and the road, no doubt, well taken care of by the 
magistrate and the strong force still under his orders. 

We now return to Claude and his friends. 

Their position, to them, did not seem quite so desperate as it'really was, for they 
did not up to that point know of the division of the force that had been sent 
against them ; and it was to their mind's just possible that the people attached to 
the farm might befriend them in some degree, so that it was rather with hopeful¬ 
ness than otherwise that they paused amid the haystacks, and waited for the 
coming assault. 

By dint of some exertion, they replaced the iron hurdles that had been cast 
dowu by Dick, for, at least, they would be some sort of protection against their 
pursuers ; and it would not be a very easy thing to take them down, when exposed 
to the fire of the pistols of the highwaymen, as either the Lancers or the officers 
would be if they should make the attempt. 

While all this was going on, the worst possible thing that could take place for 
Claude and his friends did occur, namely, the rapid approach of the morning, 
which happened to be a really fine and clear one. To them the light seemed each 
moment to be spreading itself over the sky, with a speed that was quite unusal 
| with it. ■ 

“ We shall be in broad daylight in another hour,” said Jack. 

“ No,” said Dick—* tf< no. Don’t say that.” 

<f But look at it.” 

“ Yes. But i think I have more experience in country matters than even you 
have, Jack, although you ought to know a good deal about it, too. Don’t you 
see the mist in yonder valley thickening each moment? Look at it. It is only 
half-way up the trees.” 

“Ah, yes!” 

“Well, then, my opinion is that in the course of the next quarter of an hour 
\ we shall have a white fog about us; and, if so, it will, I think and hope, be all 
r to our advantage,” 

I “It will,” said Claude. 

[ “Not a doubt of it,” said Dick; “and as for these soldiers, i don’t feel quite 
f sure that they know we are on their route at all. But I see now how it was that 
f we heard the seemingly muffled sound of horses’ feet while we were in the road; 
for what we listened to was the tread of the cattle on the grass in the meadows,” 

By the actions of the Lancers and the officers of police who were with them, 

I the supposition of Dick Turpin that he and his two friends were not known to 
l be so close at hand, seemed to be pretty well verified. 

They came on till they were within a couple of hundred yards of the farm*yard; 
and then Claade distinctly heard the order to halt. 

In the clear, fresh morning air, then—although, it was pretty evident that 
the white mist covering it had not yet come—the voices of the sergeant of the 
■ Lancers and the principal of the officers came clearly upon the ears of Claude and 
| his party. 

| ' What they heard induced them to think that everything might be gained by 

l keeping uuiet; so they descended and led their horses round the haystacks, and, 

\ pulling out a few handfuls for them, they left the creatures to amuse themselves; 
while they themselves peered round the corners of the stacks, and alternately 

watched their foes, and listened to what thev said, 

>■ * 
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CHAPTER CCCXCII. 

CLAUDE AND Ills FRIENDS HAVE A SERIOUS BATTLE IN THE FARM. 

Jt would seem that the sergeant of the Lancers, although he had not liked to 
refuse his aid to the magistrate who had requested it—and, indeed, he did hot feel 
very clear but that the magistrate had the power to demand his co-operation— 
did not seem to be very much pleased with the duty he was upon. 

Claude and his friends could hear him, in rather a burlesque 9ort of way, 
speaking to the officers. 

“ VVeJj, Mr. Officers of Police,” said the sergeant, '* I don't see that we are 
doing any good now. Here we are close to a farm-yard. What are you disposed 
to be at, now ?'* 

“ Confound the fellows !*' 

“ Ah, well, so say I. But it is of no use our staying here and swearing, you 
know. Show me what I can do, and 1 will try and do it. But it seems to me 
that we are on the wrong track.” 

IC Jt does look like it.” 

“ Well, what is to be done ?” 

“ 1 suppose we must take to the road again, and see his worship, and ask him 
what he would have done/’ 

“ Well, come on, then. I don’t think you will catch these fellows you are after 
this bout, at all events.” 

“ I never did think w*e should, sergeant.” 

. V Indeed ?” . * 

** Oh, dear, no. You don't know that Claude Duval—if, indeed, it be he, and 
not the devil himself. He is as cunning and as brave as half a dozen people put 
together.” 

“ W ell, I only wish he would come into our regiment. They say we shall be 
off to the continent to fight the rascally French soon; and he is just the sort of 
fellow 1 should like to tide next to, if all is true that is reported of him, and I 
suppose a good lot of it is.” 

“ I think it, too.” 

u Well, then, it’s understood that we are to make our way into the road again, 

is it r 

" Yes, I suppose so.” ' . 

Now Claude Duval and his friends began to congratulate themselves that all 
was well, and that in another five minutes the Lancers and the officers would be 
past the spot, and so they would, but for one of those little malapropos accidents 
upon which the lives and fortunes of men seem at times to turn. 

Just as the sergeant was giving the orders to his men to clear the way through 
the hedge to the road there arrived in the farm-yard a great thick-headed-looking 
man in a smock-frock, rubbing his great sleepy eyes as though he had just roused 
h’mself for the day, as, indeed, he had, for his duty was to feed a considerable 
number of pigs that were close at hand. 

” Oh, lor! oh, lor!”'he said, “what a thing it is to have to get up of a 
morning. 1 don't so much mind it after one is up, but it is a horrid thing to 
have to get up when you are sleepy. How I should like to stay in bed for a 
week and have a lump of fat bacon brought me now and then, and a jug of 
master’s old ale I” 

The yokel had just got so far in his soliloquising, when his eyes fell upon 
three horses quietly at work upon a haystack, and pulling out portions of it 
with the greatest perseverance. , 

<s Hilloa !” he cried in a voice that rang through the place again. “ Hilloa 1 
master 1 Oh, won’t I have you all in the parish pound, and no sort of mistake! 
Master ! Oh, 1 say, can’t you leave off ? Master—master ! here’s some cattle 
got at the hay, Hilloa ! master—master !° 
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“ Villain!” cried Claude Duval, as he sprang at the fellow and held him by 
the throat with a grasp of iron. “ Another word, and you are a dead man.*’ 

Alas ! it was too late. The fellow had said words enough not ouly to 
reach the homestead/but the officers and the Lancers, too. From the house there 
was at first no notice taken of the cries of the swineherd, but the officers pricked 
up their ears ; and although they could not tell exactly what was amiss, the mere 
fact that there was something Vas quite sufficient to induce them to inquire 
into it. 


u Sergeant, did you hear that?” said the chief officer* 

« Oh, yes.” L * _*W r 

“ Well, I think it’s worth looking to.” * iL 

“ So do I, if you want to catch your men. 5 * f -' r .* 

u Then you think that—that-——” r ‘ • 

The sergeant nodded only. 

“ That will do,” said the officer. " Come on.* Forward, all of you. Some¬ 
thing strikes me we shall have them, after all,” 

Just as the Lancers and the officers came up to the iron hurdles at a trot, the 
farmer, who had been aroused by the cries of his swineherd, reached the other 
side of the faim-yard. 

“ What’s all this about ?” he said. 

” Peace 1” said Dick Turpin, “ You and all your family had better consult 
their own safety by keeping within doors. There is likely enough to be some 
rough work here.” 

“ Hough work V 

(i Yes ; be warned in time.” 

“ Well, but, as this is my farm-yard, and as these are ray stacks, I rather 
think I have a right to be here.” 

“ Shoot him,” said Jack. 

“ Well, it will save trouble, to be sure,” said Dick, as he presented a pistol 
at the farmer. 


Neither Dick nor Jack had the least intention of shooting the man ; but the 
effect upon him was complete, for with a yell of fear he turned and ran back to 
his house again as hard as he could. 

u Now,” said Claude, as he let go the swineherd, c< you follow your master, 
and keep out of harm's way. You have done quite mischief enough for one 
day; but I don't want to take your worthless life.” 

•* Quite delighted at his escape from what he had only a few moments before 
looked upon as certain death, the swineherd galloped off after the farmer; so 
that the place was clear of them, although the much greater danger remained, in 
fact, as the Lancers and the officers were rapidly approaching. 

” Dick,* said Claude, what is to be done V* 

“Til be hanged if 1 know,” 

° Can we not escaped” said Jack, as he placed his foot in the stirrup of his 
horse. 

“ I don’t see the way.” 

** Nor I,” said Dick. “Here we arc, and we must fight it out. We are 
to some extent strengthened here by the stacks and the iron hurdles; but I 
don't see any way out of here but across the yard, and into the house, 
and then we should just have to hold a kind of siege, which would be fatal in 
the end” 

4t It will be fatal,” said Claude, u to one in any way.” 

Jack and Dick looked at each other significantly ; and then Dick sprang to 
his horse with a feeling of desperation, as he said— 

“ A fight here between three men and the force opposed to us would be mad¬ 
ness. I say, let us try and get away to the left here into the road through every 
obstacle. It appears to me that there is merely a kitchen garden to get through 
and a paling to cross, and there we shall be. Come on, Claude. Mount and 
follow me!” 
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“ As you please/ 1r said Claude, as he sprang upon his horse. 

Jack did the same, and they made a dash past the haystacks to a little 
deserted piece of ground ; but the getting there had two effects, which at once 
dislosed the operations of the party. 

From that direction they ran into the road, and there, not very far off, was the 
magistrate and his party returning, and evidently looking for the glitter of the 
arms of the military, as they could be seen through the trees. ! 

The second effect that that movement had was to mark them to the Lancers 
and to the officers, who with one voice called out-- 
j 11 There they are—there they are V* _ 
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<f Lo^i 1 J:irJ /' said Juck. 

“ Back to the stacks/’ said Dick. “ While there is life there is hope.” 

They ran back in a moment to, their old position, and then again they dis¬ 
mounted, just as the Lancers came up at a trot to the iron hurdles, closely 
followed by the officers. « 

“ Dick and Jack,” said Claude, rapidly, “let me give myself up.” 

“ Give yourself up 

“ Yes, upon condition that you two go free.” 

“Never!” 

“ Never l” 

^ These two answers came sharply from the lips of both Jack and Dick; but 
Claude Duval 'looked at them both, and spoke in a tone of melancholy serious¬ 
ness, saying— 

“I know that you do not like the idea 'of such a thing, but let me beg of you 
to entertain it. I may have many chances of escape afterwards, but now only 
look at our situation.” 

“ Say no more,” said Dick, “ 1 won’t listen.” 

“Nor I,” said Jack. 
ft We live or die together.” 

Claude bowed his head in silence, and a sort of shudder came over his frame, 
after which he looked up coolly and calmly, and with an expression of great 
beauty beaming upon his face, as he said— 

“ Be it so. We will fight to the last; and if they gain a victory over us they 
shall not say it was a bloodless or an easy one.” 

Dick and Jack could not but look at Claude Duval as he spoke, and they 
thought they had, in all their long acquaintance with him, never seen so strange 
an expression upon his face as it then wore. 

That time, however, so rife with danger as it was, was not one in which there 
could be any meditations upon Claude’s looks, for they heard the sergeant of the 
Lancers suddenly cry out— 

“Halt!” 

Then, to the surprise of his two friends, Claude Duval walked leisurely forward 
for a few paces beyond the haystacks, and facing his foes, he said— 

“ Well, what is it?” 

“That’s our man,” cried the officers with one breath. “That's Claude Duval. 
Seize him—seize him 1 That’s the rascal !* 

The Lancers looked at each other and then at their officer doubtfully, and then 
the sergeant glanced at the police, saying— 

“ Well, if that’s your man, take him.” 

“ Claude Duval,” said the chief officer, “-I summon you to surrender in the 
name of the king. I have a warrant against you, and if 1 had not, it is quite lawful 
to apprehend you, and^ you must see that resistance is quite out of the question. 
1 warn you.” 

“ Rather,” said Duval, '‘let me warn you.” 

“ Of what ?" 

“ Of the certain fate that will be yours if vou don’t be off at once.” 

“Oh, stuff! That won’t do at all. Now, my brave fellow^, go in and win. 
lake him alive if you can, but if you can’t, just give him a poke with one of 
the lances, and that will answer the purpose very well.” 

“ ^ ou had better surrender,” said the sergeant to Claude. 

“No.” 

“Well, I can’t help it.” 

“ Shoot him !” cried the chief officer, for he felt that if an affray really took 
place the likelihood that he would come out of it in a whole skin was not very 
great; therefore, he would have been glad if Claude Duval were to be shot at once. 

“No,” said the sergeant, “ none of that. Go and take your man, and if there 
is any risk we will aid you; but it is quite absurd of all of us to go in upon 
one man.” 
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u There are thVee of them/ 5 said the officer, “ The other two are close at 
hand 

“ You don't know that,” said Claude. 

u Where are they, then ?” 

“ Look for them in the fog.* 

The object that Claude had in view in engaging his foes in talk was to let the 
white mist, which was coming rapidly from the valley, reach the spot, and even 
as he spoke it came in dense wavy clouds, enveloping horse and maii in its fleecy 
embrace. 

The moment Claude saw that such was the case, he stepped back, saying as 
he did so in a loud, clear voice— 

“ Come on now, at your peril. The first man who lays a hand upon the iron 
hurdle, will be a corpse ere he can take it off again.” 

“ Take that, then, and be hanged to you/’ said the chief officer, as he drew 
one of the holster-pistols, and fired it at Claude. 

Duval's hat was blown off his head by the shot; but before he could think of 
returning it, there was the sharp crack of a bullet from Jack's pistol, and the 
chief officer, with a cry,' fell from his saddle, and his horse galloped down the 
avenue half mad with fright. 

The officers huddled together, and cried out to the soldiers to take Duval and 
his friends, for the fall of their chief had given them a sort of panic. The 
sergeant of the Lancers, however, took things quite easy. 

“ Dismount!” he said to his men. 

In another moment every saddle was empty. ' 

“ Protect the horses,” he then added. “This affair must be done on foot.” 

The soldiers thrust their lances into the turf, and fastened the horse3 to them, 
and then stood in rank, waiting for farther orders. 

“ Take them alive, if you can, my men,” said the sergeant; “ but cut down 
all who resist. Draw sabres ! Forward ! March !” 

The situation of Claude and his friends was now in truth one of the most 
critical that could well be imagined. They had no wish to take the lives of the 
‘soldiers ; but after' the orders they had heard given, it was but a course of self- 
defence to do all the harm they could. 


CHAPTER CCCXCIII. 

AN UNEXPECTED ALLY COMES TO THE ATD OF DUVAL AND II13 FRIENDS, 

With the air of men who feel that they had rather a disagreeable duty to do, 
but which at all hazards must be done, the Lancers marched towards the iron 
hurdles. It was then that Duval cried out in a loud voice— 

u Halt, if you value your lives !" 

,c Give them a volley from your pistols,” said the sergeant. 

Five pistol-shots whistled past the heads of Claude and his friends. 

“Load !'' said the sergeant. 

“ Fire 1” cried Claude. 

At the moment he and his two friends returned the fire, and two of the 
soldiers fell by the iron hurdles. 

“Forward!” shouted the sergeant, and he sprang over the hurdle close to 
him. Claude bounded forward, and seized him by the arm and throat, and tossed 
him back again as though he had been atrus3 of straw. 

The police officers at this moment poured in a volley of pistol-shots against 
Claude and his friends ; but the salute was returned, for Dick had knocked down 
one of them with a hedge stake he had found, and Jack had wounded another. 
There was h ; ' ii.' i; • was n-ffiurt, ail prudently retreated clear of the 
hurdles, flnuing bim&eit in such an emergency as he was. j 
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The fog and the smoke from the firing mingling together, prevented the officers 
on horseback from seeing how the soldiers were getting on; and they kept cheer¬ 
ing to them to encourage them. 

Then it was that Dick, seeing that if the fight continued they must certainly be 
worsted, laid hold of Claude by the arm, saying— 

“ Follow me—follow me ! Come, Jack—come. I think there is a chance yet.** 

Claude made no answer, but followed him hurriedly through the farm-yard, 
and so did Jack. They came to an ivy-covered porch of the house, and there 
they found that the fog was not so bad ; and Dick was in the act of trying to 
force the door open, when a little girl, of about twelve years of age, came up to 
them, crying, and saying— 

“ Oh, is it you they came to kill ?” 

“ Yes.” 

44 Then come this way, and they shall not.—Come, come, before grandfather 
aees you, * They shall not kill you ! Oh, do come 1” 

In wonder they followed the child across the yard to the right; and she opened 
a little gate.and led them into a flower-garden, and so on to a corner of the house 
where there was an open door. 

“This way !—oh, this way !” she said. 44 I saw all from the window of my 
little room, and they tried to kill you, I know. They killed my poor brother, did 
the bad soldiers, and they shall not kill you I He was a soldier : but he wanted 
to come home and love us all again and be happy: but they would not let him, 
and so they shot him. Do you want to go home and be happy $** 

“ Yes,” said Dick. 

41 And they won’t let you ?” 
y u Just so.” 

“Then I will save you! I am but a child, 1 know ; but I can do more, and 
just because l am a child, than any one else can do now for you.” 

44 That is true,” said Dick. 

4t Hark !” said Jack—“ hark!” 

“ Forward !” cried a voice—“ forward ! This way ! They cannot have escaped 
us altogether.” 

There was then a rush of many feet; and then the little girl took Dick by the 
arm and led him through the open door and up a little flight of steps to the upper 
floor of the house. There was a long and dreary-looking passage upon that floor, 
from which opened various rooms • and into one of them the little girl went, 
followed by the three stalwart men, whom she said she would save. 

This was something like the fable of the lion and the mouse, in which the 
latter, with all its weakness, aids the former, with all its strength, to elude its 
foes. 

• 44 Come in,” said the child : “ this is my chamber. They let me have this 
room to myself entirely, aud I alone keep it neat and clean. There is my little 
bed—there is my little work-table that my aunt gave me; and, you see, I have 
some books and some flowers. Now, do you think if you hide in this room and 
I sit reading here so calm and still, like a little nun, that anybody will think you 
are here ?” 

“ Cerlainly not,” said Dick. 

“ We are saved!” said Jack. “ Don’t you think so, Claude ?” 

Even as Jack put this question to Claude Duval, that personage tottered, and 
would have fallen but that a little couch that was in the room fortunately was 
close to him ; and he sank upon it with a deep groan, 

“ Good God,” said Jack, 44 what is this ? Light—light! Draw the blind, and 
let us have some light.” 

Dick Turpiu, when he heard Jack speak in this way, did not speak a word, but 
in two steps he crossed the little room, and reached the window. A green blind 
was across it, which enveloped .everything in the apartment with a mysterious 
fcind of halo. With one movement of his hand, Dick Turpin removed this 
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obstacle to the early daylight, and then it streamed into the room, and upon the 
face of Claude Duval. 

One look at that pale face, upon which death had set its seal, was enough for 
both Jack and Dick. 

Poor Claude sat upon the little couch, with his right hand upon his breast, 
and every vestige of colour had fled from his face. His very lips were of an 
ashy paleness. 

The little girl was much alarmed, and stood trembling by the window, gazing 
at that awful face. 

“ Claude—Claude !” said Jack, “ what is this ? Oh, speak to me, I implore 
you. .What is the meaning of it V 

Dick Turpin said not a wcid. 

Then it was that, with an evident effort, Claude Duval smiled in a strange 
fashion, and holding out his other hand to Jack, he said— 

“ Jack, old friend, it is nearly over now.” 

“ Oh, God, no !” 

“Hush ! Jack, hush ! They have done for' me at last, old friend. Do not 
think much of this little accident. It was sure to come to this some day. Dick, 
are you there V* 

“ Yes, Claude,” said Dick, as he snatched up his hat, which he had laid upon 
the little table. “ Yes, I—” 

“ Stop. Where would you go ? Oh, don’t leave me now, either of you.” 

“You are wounded,” said Dick, “and I would get surgical aid for you.” 

“ No—no ; oh ! do not.” 

“ But it may save your life.” 

Dick moved towards the door; but Claude clenched his left hand, and in a 
firmer voice he said— 

“ Dick, if ever you had the slightest feeling of affection for me, you will stay 
now with me, and not go upon the fruitless errand you speak of. I know that no 
human aid can avail me now r ; ray minutes are numbered. But do not let them 
take me in life, if you can help it.” 

Jack had staggered back to a chair, and with both his hands clasped over his 
face, he rocked to and fro in quite an agony of grief. 

There was a eometbiug about the tone in which Duval spoke that brought 
even firmer conviction tG the mind of Turpin that what he said regarding the 
utter uselessness of surgical aid was but too true, so Dick laid aside his hat again, 
and slowly walked up to Claude. Looking him earnestly in the face, he said to 
him— 

“ Duval, old friend, tell me—is it a bullet 

“ Yes, Dick.” 

“ And where?” 

w So near to my heart that it is quite near enough, Dick, to end my career. 
It's all over! Hark! what is that ?” 

The sound of voices in the house came upon their ears ; and a look of deep 
distress came over the countenance of poor Claude; 

" Oh! my friends,” he said, " for you both there is hope ! I was selfish when 
I asked you to stay with me. Flight may yet save you. Go—go, and leave me! 

I can but die once!” 

“ Never 1” said Dick, as he drew a pistol from his pocket and stood by the side 
of Claude’s chair with a determined aspect. “ I, too, can but die once, and I am 
willing to do so in your company, Claude; and woe be to the man who first tries 
to lay a finger upon you 1” v 

Poor Jack still rocked to and fro in helpless grief. 

The sound of voices came nearer and nearer still to the corridor. 

Then it was that the little girl stepped to the door, and opening it quickly 
passed out of the room. Dick looked a little anxiously after her, for he was 
afraid that the courage of the child had deserted her, and that she would go and 
throw herself upon the protection of her fi iends, and disclose‘who were in the 
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room she called her own. But such was not the case : in a few moments the girl 
returned. * 

“They are searching the house/’ she said. 

“ Then all is lost!” said Dick. 

“ My good friend/’ said Claude, and he spoke still fainter now than he had 
done before, “ it is a chance for you. and for you, dear Jack. This window is 
not far from the ground.” 

“ No, no/’ said Jack ; “ 1 will not leave you !” 

“Nor I!” said Dick, firmly. V Jack ?” 

“ Yes, Dick ?” 

“ Your pistols! We will all die together, if it must be so. Your arms, Jack ! 
Don’t submit easily. The most timid animal in all the world, if hunted to the 
covert, will turn upon its foes. Be a man. Jack !” 

“I will—I will!” 

Jack sprang to his feet, with his hair dishevelled, and looking scarcely less pale 
than poor Claude. With cautious eagerness he took a pair of pistols from-his 
pocket, and pointed them boih towards the door of the room ; and then, in a 
Strange, cracked voice, he said— 

“Let them come l’—let them come ! Let the bloodhounds come for their prey! 
Ah, they will find me ready for them ! Life for life ! They shall rue the day 
they struck down the noblest heart that ever beat in human bosom ! War io the 
death ! Let them come !—I am prepared! and, oil! that I could single out the 
hand that did the deed !” 

“No—no!” gasped Claude, “not this— net this. I did not mean this.” 

“ Cease to talk/’ said Dick. “ I see that it only exhausts you the more, 
Claude. I will not yet abandon hope of your recovery.” 

Claude shook his head. 

“This way, then, if you will go into every room,” cried a voice in the 
corridor; “but I tell you they couldn’t come into the house without some of 
the family being aware of it.’* 

“Don’t be too sure of that/’ said another voice, in rough and surly accents. 
“A pretty piece of business this has been, to be sure. No less than three of 
my men killed by it.” 

“ Well, but highwaymen must be caught/*' said another. 

“ Oh, confound your highwaymen ! I only wish they had been down your 
throat before f and my men came across you.” 

This conversation was between the sergeant of the Lancers and the chief 
officer, and it was the former who had made the remark about the impossibility 
of Claude and his companions getting into the house without having been seen 
by some of the family. 

“They come,” said Claude. “God! they come, and 1 so helpless.” 

“Not helpless,” said Dick, “ while Jack and I live. Be firm, Jack.” 

“I will—I will” 


CHAPTER CCCXCIV. 

THE LITTLE 6IR.L PROVES HERSELF TO BE A TRUE HEROINE. 

It takes us longer to tell of these stirring and startling events than it took for 
them to be enacted; but that is a necessary condition of nature. 

When the sound of voices in the corridor stiuck upon the ears of the young 
girl who had already done what seemed to be all that it was in her power to do 
for Claude Duval and his friends, a flush of excilement came across her cheeks, 
and glancing round the room, she clasped her hands together in seeming 
despair. 

Then, with a*bright flush of hope upon her face, she sprang to the sida 
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of the <kmch upon which Claude lay, and said in a low tone so that it 
might not be heard without— 

“ There is still something to be done.” 

Claude 6hook his head. 

“Oh, ves—yes, but there is.” - ' 

“Yes,” said Claude, “one thing only. Take a dying man’s blessing. If 
it does you no good, my dear child, it will do you no harm.” 

The girl looked at'Claude for a momeDt, and the tears swam in her eyes 
as she did so ; but the voices came again upon the silence of the house, 
and the necessity for immediate action came strongly to her mind. 

With a celerity , and a power of action that was little to be expected from her 
age and sex, she took from where it rested, partly against the wall and partly 
around the head of her little bed, a tall covered screen, gaily papered with 
flowers, and placed it round the front portion of the coucb, which it completely 
hid. 

“There,” she said. “ Behind that you will all be safe.” * 

“ Alas, my dear,” said Dick, “do you, indeed, think that so frail a screen as 
that, will protect us from those who seek our lives ?” 

“ I do.” 

^“She is right,” said Claude, faintly—“she is right. The darkness, too, is 
grateful to us. Come—oh, come. It is a chance.” 

The girl looked eagerly from one to the other of them, and then in the corri¬ 
dor the tramp.of the^heavy footsteps of the officers, and of the sergeant of the 
Lancers and his own men, who where in fit state to come with him, came 
nearer and nearer still. 

There was evidently no time to be lost, if they would attempt even to take 
advantage of the chance of concealment afforded to them. 

“ It may do,” said Dick. “ Come, Jack.” 

“ To the last—to the last!” said Jack, in a tone of abstraction. t{ Let them 
come, I will fight them to the last.” 

“Jack, you know not what you say,” said Dick, taking him by the arm. 
“ Come this way, there’s a good fellow.” 

“No—no 1 I have to defend Claude, and this is my place. Over my corpse 
aloDe shall they reach him.” 

“ But you mistake. You will be the destruction of him.” 

“ Let them come !—Oh, let them come !” 

“ Claude, call to him,” said Dick, “ if you possibly can. Your voice only 
will have any effect upon him.” 

“ Ja*ck—Jack,” said Claude. • “ I want you, old friend.” 

“ Yes—yes. . I am here—I am here !” 

Jack stepped behind the screen, and Dick followed him. 

“ Hold my hand in yours, Jack,” said Claude, “and don’t leave me; Help 
me to lie down very quietly—quietly. Oh, God !— Ah, yes—more quietly still. 
God bless you both.” 

They gradually let Claude sink down upon the couch, and Jack held the hand 
in his that w T as disengaged, for the other was still pressed upon his heart. 

Behind the screen, now, there was a gloom almost approaching to darkness, so 
that it was ODly in a dim sort of fasbioD, that Dick and Jack could see each 
other. But they felt how critical was there-position, for in the course of a few 
moments there came a tap at the door of the room. 

Preceding that tap at her room door, the little girl had sat down by her 
work-box, and opening it, had taken out some unfinished sewing, and, although 
her little hands shook agarn, she did her best to seem to be quietly at work. 

The tap came to the door again, and then she, with as firm a voice as she 
could possibly command, called out— 

“ Yes—who is there ?” 

“ Lucy l Lucy!” said a voice. “ Are you up?” 

“ Yes, grandfather, I am up.” 
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“ Open the door then, child.” 

“ Come in, grandfather. The door is not fast. Come in. I’m only doing a 
little work.” 

The girl’s voice shook and quivered as she spoke, notwithstanding all her efforts 
to appear calm, and then, fearful that the expression of her face would betray 
her, she darted from her seat, and succeeded in drawing the little green curtain 
right across the window again before the door was opened. 
y This was a bold manoeuvre of the girl’s, for it placed the room in such a 
state of semi-darkness, that those who came from a strange light could not pos-“ 
sibly have the chance of noticing that she was very pale, and that tears were in 
her eyes, and that her very lips quivered with emotion, 
as, The door opened, and the farmer made his appearance. 

“Oh, yes, you aie up and dressed, Lucy,” he said. <f All’s right. Don’t 
you be at all alarmed, my dear, 1 but there are some gentlemen looking for some 
thieves, and they don’t seem to be satisfied till they have looked into every 
room in-the old house.” 

“ Thieves, grandfather?” 

“ Yes, my dear. Did you not near a disturbance ?” 

“ Oh, yes, but I didn't know what it was all about.” 

"To be^ sure not. How should you? Well,- gentlemen, here is my little 
grandchild’s bed-room. I suppose you don’t exactly expect to find Claude Duval 
and his friends hid in her work-box, do you V* 

The chief officer and the sergeant of the Lancers just appeared onThe threshold 
of the room and glanced in. Lucy rose from her seat, and faced them with more 
boldness than one would have thought her capable of. 

“ Oh, grandfather,” she said, “ why do you bring these men here? This is 
my own little room, as you always told me.” 

“ My dear, I can’t help it. They will soon go.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said the officer. “ You sleep here, do you ?** 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Oh, well, there’s no use wasting time bothering here. Come on, sergeant. 
Sorry to have troubled you, my little dear, but we couldn’t help it. Come on. 
This is only waste of time.” 

“ So I should think,” said the farmer, as he closed the door of the room 
again, leaving Lucy with the three highwaymen. 

The girl burst into tears, then, when the door was shut, and was about to say 
something, but it was as well she did not, for it was opened again jm a moment 
by her grandfather, who popping his head in, said-— - 

“ You can come down when you like, Lucy. We shall have breakfast soon, 
my dear ; but don’t you be frightened.” 

"No—no, I am not.” 

“ That’s right. But how dark the room is.’* 

“ I prefer it, grandfather.” 

“ Oh, very well-—very well. Now don’t you be alarmed, for the people who 
are in the house will go sood.” * * 

“ Yes, grandfather.” 

Ihe door was again closed, and again Lucy felt that there was another 

reprieve for those whom she had chosen to throw the shield of her protecting 
innocence over. 

While these extremely peculiar movements were proceeding, Dick Turpin had 
stood close to the couch on which lay Claude. A pistol was in each of his 
hands, and if the screen had been attempted to be moved aside there is very 
little doubt but that both the chief officer of the •civil power and the sergeant of 
the Lancers would have met their death ; so that, after all, the little girl was as 
much entitled to their gratitude, if they had but known their danger, as she was 
to that of Claude Duval and his two friends. 

But soon the retreating footsteps of the searching party were lost as they 
descended the stairs to the lower part of the house, for Lucy’s room had been 
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l«of 8t ^7i lad , Bearched in the corridor, and the little creature felt that to 

8 tent the dan 6 tr was now over > and that “he might speak freely. 

They are gone—they are gone !** she said. * J 

“ Ym,” said Dick, "and so far all is well. We owe to you our lives, and 
.don t know what to say to you to express what I feel upon the occasion.’ 


♦ 

"Nor I,” said Jack* u How dark the room is** 

• !• " Yes* it is, Jack. 0 

” It is the window blind, 0 said Lucy. “I will soon remove it again* Then, 
you can see better now.* 1 i 

" Move the screen, Dick,” said Jack. 

" Stop, 0 said Dick. u Has your room-door a fastening, Lucy : 5 * ; 

“ Yes—ob, yes. I will lock it.” 

The girl vent to the door, and just as Dick heard the sharp click of the lock 
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he doubled up the screan that was before the couch upon which Claude 

Duval lav. 

* 

“ Now, Clqjide,” he said,‘Met us hope that you are better. The danger is 
past, and who knows but, after all, we may only have to recount this along with 
others of our peculiar adventures ?” 

“ Do you hear, Claude l” said Jack. 

Dick suddenly knelt down by the side of the couch and looked in Duval’s 
face. Then a strong emotion shook him, and clasping his hands, he said— 

“ No, Jack. He does not hear. He will never hear again! He is dead!” 

“ Oh, God, [no—-no ! Not Claude—not my friend—my only friend, oh no ! 
Dick—Dick, don't say it. Light—more light !” 

Jack dashed the screen cautiously aside, and then he lifted up the head of 
Claude. One glance into the calm, cold, passionless face was enough. Serene 
in death lay Claude Duval. A slight—a very slight smile seemed to curl the 
upper'lip, and that was all. It was quite evident that that daring and adven¬ 
turous spirit had fled without a pang. 

Jack dropped to the floor as if he had been shot, and did not move for many 

minutes. 

Dick Turpin, although much cut up by the death of Claude Duval, yet had 
about him more presence of mind upon this occasion than poor Jack had, and 
he removed from the breast of the corpse the right hand which even in death 
there continued. 

The moment that hand was out of the way, Dick saw that poor Duval had 
received a bullet as nearly as possible over the region of the heart, and the only 
wonder was that he had lived so long as that he had had the indomitable firm¬ 
ness to prevent any great sign of the agony he must have suffered to escape 

him. 

A very small portion of blood had oozed from the wound and saturated his 
clothes just around the spot, and his hand was soaked in blood; but there was 
nothing else to show the violent death to which he had come at last. 

" It is all over," said Dick. “ Farewell, poor Claude !” 

Dick took his own hat, and tied it gently over the face of the corpse/for he saw 
Lucy close to the window looking much alarmed, and he was afraid that the 
look of the dead face would alarm her still more. 

“ My Hear young friend,” he said to her, t( you have no cause for fear. We 
who live will not leave you, and he who is no more cannot, if he would; and 
were he still in life he would risk it for you twenty times. We owe you much- 
oil, so much ! and now I know not how to ask you to do still more for us.” 

‘ I will-—I will,” said Lucy,sobbing. u What is it?" - 

' I don't know whether you can do ic or not, but do you think that there is 
any chance of us being able to stav here in peace till night ?” 

“ Oh, no—no.” 

“ Well, I hardly thought it possible.” 

"It is not possible,” said Lucy. “ My grandmother will be here twenty times 
m the course of the day. Oh, no, no! I would if I could ; but what can J do?” 

“ Nothing—nothing ! Jack—Jack, I say—be a man !” 

Jack slowly rose, and shudderingly looked at the couch, 

" Rouse yourself!" said Dick. ff It is true that our old friend is gone : but he 
as at peace ! Think of that, Jack. There will be no more rewards for him, dead 
or alive. Cupidit}’, with cruelty and malice in its train, will never again start to 
hunt him to the death. He has now no fears of chains or cells, nor of the gallows- 
tree. The vulgar multitude, who would have made high hqjiday at his execution, 
will have no chance to do so now. He is dead ; and he nds died, I am sure, a 
much less painful death than many thousands who would exeorate his name. He 
has gone to his God, Jack, where he will be judged more from what he thought 
and what he meant than from what he seemed to do, and where the good deeds 
oi his life are-written by recording angels ; while the tears of gratitude of the 
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widow and the orphan, whom he has oft cherished and aided,, will blot out even 
the memory of his crimes!” 

Jack looked at Dick while he spoke; and, as he did so, a change came over his 
face—a change from all the agony of deep grief to serenity of soul. He took 
Dick’s Land in his, and shook it. 

“ Thank you, Dick,” he said—“ thank your brave heart! Thank you ! I did 
not think of all that. You knew Claude better than I thought you did. I thank 
you from my soul, Dick, for those kind words ; and they are so true, too. I am 
much better—oh, so much better, now 1" 


1 ' 

CHAPTER CCCXCV. 

THE FUNERAL OF CLAUDE DUVAL. 

Poor little Lucy listened to what Jack and Dick was saying with the most 
intense interest; and then she plucked Dick by the sleeve, saying-* 

“ Sir ?—sir ?” 

" Yes, my dear P What would you say ?” 

“ You do not know my grandfather. He is at times rather a stern man, they 
say, and he has not a good temper; but he has a good heart, for all that, and he 
will not be unkind to you. 5 ' 

“ Think you so ?” 

“I know it. Now, if you will let me go to him and tell him all that has 
happened ; —how you sought shelter here—how your poor friend is dead, and how 
much you both loved him, and how cruel it would be to bring death and danger 
to you both, do you think that there is anybody in the world who could be so 
unkind as to say nay to you ?” 

“She speaks truth, Dick,” said Jack. “ \Ye must throw ourselves upon the 
kindness and the consideration of this family.” 

“Be it so,” said Dick, y But stop a moment, Lucy—stop a moment: you 
shall cot go empty-handed. Here is gold. ‘ Nay, do not turn aside and refuse it, 
but give it to your grandfather or your grandmother, whichever you think will 
like to have it the best; and tell them that we consider it only a poor payment 
for the shelter we ask till night for the corpse of one whom we love well, and 
whom we would not desert even in death.” 

“ Yes—yes,” said the little girl, “ they will be kind, but 1 cannot take the 
money.” 

“It is not for you,” said Dick. “ Believe me, Lucy, I have seen enough of 
you to feel that you would not take money for doing a kind action. 55 

The eyes of the child filled with tears. 

“But, 55 added Dick, “it is possible that the world may have altered the 
feelings of your friends in that particular, even if they were once like yours; so 
take the money, and if it has no other effect it will have that of convincing your 
relations that we have no evil intentions towards them, and that by affording 
us the shelter we ask they run no risk of our leaving our dead friend a burthen 
to them.” 

“ Yes, yes—take it, 5 * said Jack. 

Thus urged, the little girl took the money, and with a countenance full of sym¬ 
pathetic feeling she glided from the room upon her mission of gentleness to the 
farmer and his wife. 

The officers and the Lancers had left the house after, as they all thought, a? 
efficient a search of it as it was at all possible to make, and not a little amazed 
were they at the seemingly mysterious disappearance of the three highwaymen. 

“Dick/' said Jack, as he pointed to the corpse of Claude, ** did you—did 
you, Dick—” ? . - 
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“ What, Jack ?” • ’ 7 i :V 

“ Did you close poor Claude's eyes V* • s-^r : ■ * * 

“ No—no, I thought of that, but could not.” 

“ I am glad you did not, Dick. 0 

*i Are you glad. Jack ? Oh, yes, I understand you. It is a last sad office 
that you would wish to do for one whom you knew so well in life as Claude/* 
u It is, Dick.*’ 

“Then, Jack, I honour the feeling, and am fglad that I did not interfere with 
wbat I feel is your prerogative, my good friend. 0 
Jack stepped up to the couch, and with a gentle and reverent hand he removed 
|1 the hat that covered the face of the corpse. 

There was nothing in the smallest possible degree repulsive in the look of 
! Claude Duval. You might, had you seen him lying upon that couch 80 very 
I calm and still, have really thought him sleeping. To be sure there was some- 
J thing of a strange colour about the face, and Jack thought that that colour was 
j deepening upon it even as he looked at it. 

Gently and sorrowfully Jack dosed the eyes of the corpse and placed a half 
. crown piece upon each oue. The coins upon the eyes of the dead man gave the 
face a strange look, but Jack did not heed that. His heart was full of the 
reminiscences of the past as he looked in the face of his old friend and com* 
panion. 

1 “ There is one,” he said, “ who has gone to the grave before you, Claude, to 

whom, had she lived to see it, this would indeed have been a dreary day. You 
and I and all of us mourned for her when she went to death; but, after all, it 
was a happy thing that she took the dark and dreary path before you did, 
Claude, for had she lived, I would not have looked into her face this day for the 
wealth of worlds.” 

“ You are right, Jack,” said Duval. 

“Yes, it is so—I know it is so,” said Jack. 

Poor Jack then lifted the coverlet from the bed, and laid it gently over the 
still form that lay upon the couch. 

The coverlet slowly sunk to the shape of the body, and was awfully suggestive 
of what was beneath it. With a shudder Dick turned to the window, and in 
silence looked into the garden beyond it. Then there came upon the morning 
air the lowing of cattle, and the cackle of the feathered inhabitants of the farm¬ 
yard, as they aroused themselves for the hew day. The mist that had swept up 
from the valley was gradually dispersing before a bright beam of sunshine that 
had broken through the mazes of a darkening cloud. 

“ Morning," said Jack, as he stood by the side of Dick. “It is fhe blessed 
and beautiful morning; but all is night to him who there sleeps the long sleep 
that knows no waking.” 

“Don't say that, Jack. Perhaps, even while we look upon that still form, 
the brighter and nobler essence of its nature has awakened in a region where 
th^re is no night/* 

“ I should like to think that, Dick.” 

“ And don't you ?” 

** I don't know exactly. Sometimes I do, and sometimes I don't/* 

“Well, Jack, that is a subject upon which we will talk at anothec time. Do 
j you hear the sound of footsteps in the corridor ?’* 

Jack started. 

“ I do—I do. They come as foes or friends—it don’t really much matter 
which to me now. I never in all my life.felt so very indifferent to my life/* 

Dick stepped between Jack and the door, and his hand was plunged into the 
breast of his apparel. Mo9t probably it grasped a weapon of defence, for it was 
impossible he could tell in what kind of spirit the people of the farm were 
coming to that apartment. 

The voice t>f the little girl now came upon their ears, and what she said rather 
• tended to increase the doubt regarding the intentions of the farmer than otherwise. J5 
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“No—Do, grandfather/’ they heard her aay, “ you must not. It is so very 
wrong. I said you would not—I said I knew you would not, and, indeed, you 
must not/' 

“Pho—pho, child/' said the farmer, “you don't know what you are* talking 
about. Hold your tongue, do now/' 

“ Yes/ said rather a shrill, peevish voice# “ Children can’t be supposed to 
know, so don't be so vain and silly, Lucy, as to try to set up your little judgment 
against ours# A pretty thing, indeed, that would be 1” 

The door of the room was now opened, and the farmer and his wife appeared 
upon the threshold of it Dick advanced two steps, and in a tone of clear aad 
firm decision, he spoke. 

** Hark you, sir," he said, “ I don't know your name, or I would address you 
by it; but I do hope that for your own credit in particular, and the credit of 
human natare in'general, you will listen to the voice of feeling and of humanity, 
and ratity the promise which this child has made to us in the purity and in 
the innocence of her young heart." 

“ Oh, sir—oh, gentlemen/' said the farmer, as he made a low bow, u don't 
mention it, I beg of you." 

“It's not the smallest trouble/* said the woman executing a curtsey, “I 
assure you, gentlemen#" 

“Not the least,” chimed io the farmer. “ I’m quite sure, anything that I can 
do, or my missus——" 

“ Yes, me or my good man," added the wife, “ we will do with all the plea* 
sure in life." 

“ That we will," said the farmer. 

Diek and Jack were quite amazed at this rather extraordinary# and overdrawn 
politeness on the part of the farmer and his wife ; but Lucy soon furnished a 
key to it, for, with tears in her eyes, she said— 

“ They took the money—they took ail the gold; but I cannot, and will not 
think that they mean to keep it." 

“ Slence, child," said the grandmother* w Dear me, how children’s tongues 
do run on to be sure, don't they, sir ?" 

“Hush! will you ?" said the farmer* Upon my word, Lucy, I don't know 
what has come over you to-day." 

. “ But the money, the—the—" 

“ Say no more about it," said Dick Turpin. “ I am very glad if the few 
guineas I sent are of any service." 

“ Service !” said the farmer. r, 0h, my dear sir, you can't think how bad the 
times are for farmers. They always are, 1 rather think, for you see, sir, when we 
have baa crops, we can't, of course, sell so mach as we would wish; and when 
we have good crops, the difficulty of keeping np the prices is quite terrible ; so 
what w\th one thing aod another, sir, the agriculturist almost always has some¬ 
thing to grumble about; and as for the guineas being of service, 1 beg to assure 
you, sir, that they are of the greatest possible service." 

“ Yes," said the wife; “ and if you think our services worth a few more of 
them. I'm quite sure it isn't for humble folks like us to say no to your 
generosity." 

“ Grandfather," cried the little girl, “do not—oh, do not act in this way. 
You will surely be sorry when you come to think of it in the time to come. 
Don't you know, that what is asked of you is nothing that is worth money- 
nothing that ought to be sold like your corn and your turnips, grandfather I It 
is kindness and good feeling, not goods* You cannot, and ought not to take the 
money." - 

“Ob, you aggravating child I" ^iid the grandmother, Cf is this the return 
you make for all our kindness to you ?" 

Let me/' said Dick, “ put an end to this discourse, by at once declaring, 
that I and my friend here would much rather you kept the money than not. ; We 
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are quite satisfied with the arrangement, and will double the sum we have already 
given you if you will keep faith with us, and aid us in what we wish,” 

“ Oh, yes—yes,” cried the farmer. 

u Double it ?” said the wife; “ why, then, we’ve nearly forty guineas, as I*m 

.at, ‘ - ‘ 

a sinner! , 

“ Quite forty,” said the farmer. 

“ Then we will promise,” said Dick, “to make it forty more.” 


CHAPTER CCCXCV1. 

~ - ■" * ' 

NIGHT AT THE FARM HOUSE—THE OLl> CLOAK. 

T j. * 1 » : 

. •> a. a r-• ■*-*■*- f * ' 

However poor Lucy might be shocked at the mercenary conduct of her grande 
father and grandmother, Dick Turpin and Jack .were better pleased that it should be 
so than otherwise, unless, indeed, the feeling of sympathy, which might possibly 
have dictated a kind course of conduct; towards them, had been very complete 
and perfect indeed. 

Such not being the case, however, they felt that the next best thing was to feel 
sure of the farmer and his wife through their avarice, and therefore was it, that* 
from the moment Dick saw how greedily they, appropriated the money he had 
already sent, and hinted at how very agreeable it would be to get still more, he- 
was quite satisfied that he and Jack not only saw no possible risk in the house 
than they could screen them from, but that everything would be done that they 
might wish as regarded the disposal of the mortal remains of Claude Duval. 

“ You will be content,” said Dick, “ with that sum V 9 

“ Oh, yes, quite—quite,” said the farmer. 

u Yes, my good gentlemen,” said the wife. “ We are much obliged.” 

“Oh,” said Lucy, “ I don’t like this.” 

« Lucy,” said Dick, “ you ought to like it, when I tell you that it suits us 
well.” 

“ But it is not right.” 

“ Yes, yes, it is quite right enough, so don’t cry.” 

“ Cry indeed,” said her grandmother. “I only wonder what she has got to 
cry at. But children, of course, sir, don’t know the world as you and I do.” 

“ Indeed, they do not.” 

“ Ah, dear me,” said the farmer, advancing towards the couch, upon which 
lay the corpse of Claude Duval, “ and so it ha3 come to this, has it ? and here lies j 
the body of your poor friend, gentlemen. Well, it really is too bad to hunt-' 
human beings as if they were nothing in the world but foxes come to steal your ' 
poultry. I always set my face against such things, that I do, and I hope I always * 

shall.” ' ^ 

“And what can we do, gentlemen, to accommodate you?”* said the wife. 

“ Dick,” said Jack, “ we will stay here in this room.”, ' * » 

“ Yes, Jack.” * ’ .< 

“ You tell them, then.” 

“ Listen to me,” said Dick. 4 ‘ We wish, when night shall come again, and 
that it may come soon we‘earnestly desire, to take our dead friend further into 
some shady spot, and inter him beneath some tree, so that we may know the 
spot, and that while we do so, we may please ourselves with the idea that he 
wHl mingle with the earth undisturbed by any one.” ' , . " 

“Yes,” said Jack. _ ’ ^ ^ _ 

“If, therefore, you will take care that no cfhe comes to this room to interrupt 
us during the day we will remain here, and at night we will relieve you of'all 
further trouble by taking away this sad sight.” 

“ And a—a—then—a*—’! 
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Then what ?” 

“The other forty guineas P’* said the farmer. 

••Them you shall have when we leave the house, without'fail/ 9 

“Then, gentlemen, I am quite satisfied. You shall have every attention 
during the day, and whatever you like to order, I’m sure. My wife will cook 
you anything you like, and I daresay Lucy will wait upon you with cheerfulness.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Lucy. 

“Be it so,* said Dick;' “all we shall warft will be a loaf of your country 
bread, and some water. We are in no mood for eating ; but yet we feel the 
necessity of preserving our strength for what we have to do.” 

“Yes,” said Jack, “that is it.” 

The farmer and his wife, with a profusion of bows, professed now the most 
unbounded sympathy with what had occurred, and they heaped such loads of 
abuse upon the officers and the military who had aided them, that it was quite 
terrible to hear them do so; and, if possible. Jack and Dick were more dis¬ 
gusted at all this mock show of commiseration than they were at the downright 
selfishness and mercenary grumbling feeling that had before characterised them, 
and which was still in the ascendant, their fine talking being only another mani¬ 
festation of it. 

With some difficulty they got them to go away, and leave them alone in the 
room with the dead. 

It was in truth a long and weary day that which Dick and Jack passed to¬ 
gether in that chamber. They had some discourse together about the past 
several times ; but none at all of the future. That was a subject they s^med 
to avoid by mutual consent until poor Claude should be under ground. 

The long-expected night, though, came at last, and then upon one of the 
visits that Lucy paid to the chamber, Dick said to her— 

“ Lucy, did you hear or see anything of our horses ?” 

“ Oh, yes ; they are feeding *1ry the haystacks, and they are all three now in 
the stable ; but—but—*” 

“ But what, my dear ?” 

Lucy was silent. 

“Nay, now, this is unkind of you,” said Dick. “ I feel quite sure that you 
have a something to tell us, and why do you not do so ?” 

“Yes, I have a something.” 

“ But you do not like to say it Y y 

“ In truth I do not, and yet I feel that I ought. I heard my grandfather say 
to my grandmother something about the horses.” 

“ Come, now, what was it 1” 

“He said— f They don't know, I daresay, what has become of their horses, ao 
we will not say anything about them either, for they are worth a good hundred 
pounds each, and to sell them will be the making of us.*” 

“ That’s rather too bad, don’t you think so ?” 

“ It is—it is, indeed.” 

“ Well, don’t you mind it. Our horses we will and [must have, but there is 
no occasion to make any disturbance about them just yet. However, upon one 
of the horses there was rather a large cloak rolled up, and strapped to the back 
of the saddle. That cloak we want.” 

t As he spoke, Dick gave a glance to the couch, and Lucy comprehended at 
once what the cloak was wanted for. It was to wrap the dead in. 

“You shall have it,” she said; “but there is something I want you to do.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ I want you to trust Harry Brown.” 

“ Harry Brown ?—Who is he?” ^ •* ... 

“ He is a boy on the farm here, but he is a good boy, and you may trust him, 
and if you do trust him he will be a great help to you. If you will let me tell 
him all that has happened, and then let him come to you, you may depend upon 
him quite as much as you can upon me,* 
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“Do so, then/* said Dick. “I shall be glad to see him.” . ! 

Little Lucy's face quite brightened up at the permission to tell all to Harry : 
Brown, who we may suppose from that was a very great favourite of hers, and < 
she left the room in a moment, as though she dreaded that Dick or Jack might 
retract the permission they had given her. 

“.What noise is that without V* said Jack, suddenly. 

Dick stepped to the window. 

“ It is rain,” he said. 

“Ah, rain, is it? Oh, yes, and I hear the rustling of the. wind past the win- i 
dow, and the dashing to and fro of the tree-tops. It is a gusty and a stormy 
night, Dick.* 

“It is, indeed.” 

!* Well, Dick, you have heard the old rhyme, I suppose ? 

“ ‘ Happy is the bride that the sun shines w, 

i And happy is the eerse that the rain rains on.* ’’ j 

u Ye9,” said Dick; “ I have heard of it, Jack ; and if the rain pleases you, I , 
shall he glad of it.* 

“ Thank you, Dickbut believe me, I am not quite so superstitious, after ail, 
as you and as poor Claude used to think me.” - • 

“No, Jack, I never thought you so.” 

“ Did you not? Well, it is kind of you to say so. Dick, we—we will bury 
him as deep as we can.” 

“Yes, Jack.” 

There came a slight tap at the door now, and upon permission being given, if 
k was opened, and Lucy said— 

“ Here is Harry Brown.’* 

A very handsome country lad stood upon the threshold of the room, 

“ Come in/' said Dick. 

“ ^ es, sir, I am here,” said the lad, “ and Lucy has told me all.” 

“And are you willing to befriend us ?” 

“ Oh, yes, quite so.” 

“ Very well; then, do you know where to lay you hand upon oor horses r” 

“ I do, indeed.” 

" That is well, Harry Brown.” 

“ \es, sir, and Lucy said you wanted the great-cloak that was strapped to one 
of the Scaddles, so here it is.” 

“ Many thanks both to you and to Lucy for your kindners, I did want it. 
Here, Jack, here is the cloak. It has covered our old friend many a time from 
wind and from weather, and it will make as good a shroud for him as he or we 
could wish.” 

“ It will” said Jack. • . . - 

“ Now, Harry Brown,” said Dick, “ I will just tell you what sort of help we 
want from you. At the hour of twelve we mean to carry out our dead friend to 
the long avenue of trees close to the farm-yard, and there bury him, so we shall 
want you to get us a couple of spade 3 and a pick*axe f you see, and a lantern, 
and wjien the funeral, if we may call it such, is over we want you to bring us 
the horses to the spot where we dig the grave. Do you understand 
“Oh, yes, it shall be all done so.” ' 

“We thank you from our hearts, Harry Brown ; and remember that we 
trust you with our lives, for if you chose to betray us we should soon, perhaps, 
be even as our poor friend is who lies so cold and still yonder.” 

“ He will not,” said Lucy. 

“ Indeed I will not,” said Harry Brown, “ and if you have the least thought 
that I would do such a thing 1 am very sorry that you trusted me at all.” 

“ We have no such thought,” said Jack. “ Do not suppose that we have any 
such thought. Lucy answered for you, and that is quite enough for us.” 

















This assurance satisfied Harry Brown, and with Lucy he left the two friend* 
alone in the darkness of the chamber with the dead, > 

Waiting thus, some hours crept slowly on, until a distant church clock, in a 
pause of the storm of hail and rain that now and then dashed past the window! 
of the room, struck the hour of twelve. 

“It is time,” said Dick. 

Jack started from his knees by the side of the corpsei 


CHAPTER CCCXCVIt 

THE BURIAL OF CLAUDE DUVAL, AND THE PRESET TO HARRY BROWN* 

The evening, which had set in with such strong demonstrations of bad, had 
by no means played the part of a false profit with regard to what the night was 
going to be. 
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Such a stormy night for the season of the year could hardly have been 
looked for. The rain, at times, came down in perfect torrents. The wind rushed 
sweeping by the homestead and wood, and yelled among the trees as if it were 
a living thing. 

There was a secret pleasure in the mind of Jack to find the elements of nature 
in so disordered a mood upon that night, for they seemed more to harmonise 
with his desolate feelings than as if all had been calm and serene. 

“ Dick,’ 5 he said, “ can you see ?” 

“ No, but I expect Harry Browq here with a lantern soon.” 

The sound of footsteps in the corridor came upon their ears, and there was a 
flash of light, and the farmer himself appeared at the door of the room. 

“ Oh, gentlemen,” he said, “ I have heard that Lucy has told my boy Harry 
to help you; I assure you he is a good lad.” 

“ So we think,” said Dick, “and we will accept his aid.” 

“ I am here,” said Harry. 

As he spoke, the boy advanced with a lantern in his hand, and close to him 
came Lucy with a little red cloak on her and the hood drawn over her head as 
i though she intended going with them to the interment of poor Claude. 

“Why, Lucy,” said the farmer, “what is the meaning of this, child? You 
won’t surely leave the house to-night 2” 

“ Yes, grandfather.” 

Dick looked at her for a moment in silence; and then he said— 

“ The rain is falling, Lucy, and the wind is boisterous. Do not come.” 

“ Oh, let me!” she said. “ You know I knew him while he was alive, and one 
of his best smiles and kind looks was for me. He shook hands with me before 
he died; and so I think him a friend,and stem as if I ought to follow him to the 
grave. It is not the rain or the wind that will stop me in such a duty.” 

“ Let her come,” said Jack, in a voice of deep emotion. t( If the spirit of poor 
Claude could look down upon us—as who amongst us will say it cannot?—it will 
be well pleased to see such a mourner by his grave. So I say, let her come.” 

“ Be it so,” said Dick. 

“ Well, but,” said the farmer, “ I really — - 

“ Nay, my friend, let her have her way,” added Dick. " I request it of you.” 

“Oh, well, in that case -. . ” 

“ That will do. Now, Jack, help me. Harry, the light.” 

Harry Brown stepped with them up to the couch. Over and over again they 
wrapped the body in the large cloak ; and then Dick took off his cravat, and tied 
it round, so that the cloak could not come off easily. The farmer hurried about 
the corridor in evidently rather a scared condition ; for he was goggling his eyes 
fearfully, and shaking in every limb, 

“ Now, Jack,” said Dick* “ we will carry him between us,” 

“ Yes, Dick.” 

They lifted the body from the couch. 

The procession was a very strange one. First went Harry Brown with a lan¬ 
tern, and then came Dick and Jack with the corpse. Then came little Lucy with 
her red cloak ; and the farmer sometimes followed her, and sometimes walked by 
the side of her, and seemed in fear and apprehension about something. 

Perhaps he was in an agony about the forty pounds ? We hope not; but we 
are very much afraid that was the case. 

In this way, then, they went along the corridor and down the stairs, and so on 
round into the garden. Oh! how the rain beat upon their faces ; and how the 
wind tore and roared around them, as though wild and angry at the proceedings 
it in vain tried to thwart. 

Harry Brown held up the lantern, and by that'guiae they went; and being, as 
of course he was, so well acquainted with the farm and ail its intricacies, he led 
them by the shortest and the nearest route through the garden, and so on by a 
little paddock and a gate that avoided the farm-yard and the row ofiron hurdles— 
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close to which poor Duval had received bis death-wound—right to the entrance 
of the long avenue of tall and beautiful trees. 

This avenue, owing to the wind taking a decided direction at right angles to its 
length, wa9 very much protected from the violence of the storm of wind and rain ; 
so that when they all got safely into it it had the appearance as if that spot were j 
screened from the rougher influence of the weather, which respected the solemn 
duty the mourners came upon. 

And now Dick looked about him; and seeing that they were close to the foot of 
a gigantic old elm tree, he said, in a low tone, to Jack—* 

“ Will this spot do ?” 

"Yes, Dick. Yes.” 

They slowly placed the body on the ground. «• 

“ Harry Brown/’ said Dick, “ we shall want the spade and tfie mattock.'* 

“ They are here,” said the boy, “ I brought everything you could wish to this 
place some hours ago, for I thought I should have to help you with the light, and 
so on, when you came yourself with the body.” 

11 Many thanks. Now, Jack, we will dig poor Claude’s grave.” 

“ Oh, yes, yes, 5 ' said Jack. 

It was quite evident, from Jack’s manner, that his mind was wrought up in 
some wonderful way to go through with the sad task he had set himself, and 
that there was no sort of likelihood of his giving way at it. Dick had a dread 
of what might happen when the reaction of feeling took place in poor Jack’s 
mind when all was over. 

Harry Brown brought them the tools for making the grave, and then he placed 
the lantern on the ground, at the head of th£ corpse, and stood there with his i 
arm round Lucy’s waist ro support her. 

“Can I help you, gentlemen said the farmer. “Dear me, I feel as if I ought 
to help you as much as I can, considering what you have promised to give me 
before you go.” This was a hint to them not to forget, and Dick took it a$such, 
for, turning to the farmer, he said quietly— 

“ We never forget what we promise ; but we would rather dig the grave 
ourselves.” 

“ Much rather,” said Jack. 

They now set to work in earnest, and after first carefully taking off the turf, so 
that they could use it again to cover up the spot, they began to dislodge the earth, 
and each shovelful that they took up for some time they cast as far from them as 
they could, for they knew that else they would not be able to leave the grave, 
as they wished it, level with the surrounding turf, without leaving a mound cf 
mould outside. 

It took a weary time to dig the grave: but the exercise was good for both Dick 
and Jack; and it is to be hoped that it had the effect, in some measure, of dis¬ 
pelling some of the dreary feelings that filled, at time3, the mind of the latter. 

At length they had the grave to their mind, and then they rested from their 
toil, and stood upon the brink of it. There was a solemn stillness now, for the 
wind had gone down a little; and the rain only came in a straight stream, pattering 
from leaf to leaf of the old tree, at the foot of which the last house of Claude 
Duval was made. 

“Jt is done,” said Dick. 

“ Yes—yes !’* faltered Jack, as he wiped his brow. 

Jack moved to the body, and signed to Jack to help him, and they lifted it 
gently Hp; and, partially holding by the cloak, and partially by the ends of the 
cravat that Dick had wound round it. they let it into the grave. 

Then Dick lifted his hat from his head ; and they all shuddered as they stood 
by the grave. 

“Farewell!” said Dick—“farewell, Claude Duval! We commit you to the 
earth ! You had your faults—as who of us is without ? But to a merciful Heaven, 
that searches deeper into human hearts than we can do, we leave you ! There are 
those who will plead, for you at the throne of All-grace ; and One who knows us 
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best, knows well that your faults were none of the worst} and so you may have 
hope of the life to come.’* 

44 Amen!” said Jack. , , _ 

“ Amen said Lucy, in a low tone, ana she clung to Harry Brown. 

Then Dick took a shovelful of the earth and cast it into the grave, crying- 
44 Come, Jack, our work is not yet done/* ? 

It was at this moment, then, rtat Jack raised a shriek of agony, and called 

aloud to the dead— , , . . 

« Claude—Claude ! my friend—my brother!—oh, more than twenty thousand 

brothers are you to me!—oh, God, give him back to me, and take this wretched 
life for his! Claude—Claude, come from the grave, and let me look upon you 
once again l” 

44 Jack,'* said Dick, 45 be a man.* 

«« I am—I am ; but I am but a man. If I were more or less, I might be calm, 
but I am only .human ! Claude—Claude, come hack to me again! Ob, Dick, 
what if he be not dead I—what if w* have been too hasty I Claude, speak to 
me! *Tis I, your old dear friend, calls to you !’* 

« Come—come, Jack/* said Dick, taking both his hands in his. 44 Let me 
implore you to be calm. This is but a paroxysm of feeling and will pass away. 
For ray sake, and for your own, be calm. Claude is happy in death. 
Why should we even call upon his spirit in such a fashion V\ 

*' It is over/’ said Jack. 41 1—I am calm no^» 

** That is well/* 

« Yes, Lick—yes ; but—but——/* 

44 What would you say?** 

14 You saw him—eh, Dick ? Ho was dead > 

44 Oh, ves, Jack. Banish that delusion, I pray you/ ^ 

44 Yes—yes, I will. Forgive me, Dick, forgiving you all this trouble. Come— 

come, what am I to do ?** * 

Help me, Jack, to accomplish this sad duty. 

44 Yes 1 will_I will/* 

They .hovelled in the earth upon the body, and the grave slowly filled higher 
and higher still, till it was near to the level of the earth. They then very 
quietly patted it down. 

44 You should jump upon it,’* said the farmer, 44 and it wttl go ever so far 
lower down, I can tell you/* 

“ Wretch 1** screamed Jack, as he aimed a blow at him with the spade, 
44 would you ask me to jump upon his remains ? Villain—murderer 1 

* Stop, Jack—stop/* said Dick. 44 Let him be. He did not mean anything 
of the kind in an unkind spirit. Let him be/* 

44 But it shall not be done !** 

44 Certainly not. There, we will manage without. See, now, a.l is flat, and 

ready for the turf/* .. fT Q . t . 

They replaced the turf, and to that operation Harry Brown lent a hand, so 

that it was soon done ; and so Claude Duval was buried, and the rain from the 
saturated leaves of the old tree fell like tears upon his grave* 

44 It is done/* said Dick, as he threw down the spade. 

44 Yea, it it done/* said Jack. 4 ‘ Oh, God, yes 1” 

4 ‘ Jack—Jack !” 

t 44 1 am calm, Dick. Don't scold me/* 

44 Farmer,** said Dick, 46 here is the gold we promised you/* . 

4i Ob, really gentlemen, I’m quite sorry to have to, take it. I hope you may 

never want it, upon my word I do ; but, you see -■ 

44 Silence! Where are our horses ? We each had a horse when we reached 

this place/* 

44 A horse, gentlemen, had you i * 

Yea, and you know it/* 
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« Oh, dear me! Well, is it possible! Dida’t anybody see’em ? Well, I 
never! A horse, did you say ?” 

“ Three horses,” said Dick. “ Where are they?” 

«< Why,” said Harry Brown, €t they were in our stable, but they are now 
under the shelter of one of the haystacks, quietly eating, I hope, and I can bring 
them in a minute or two to you.” 

“You wretch !” cried the farmer; “what do you mean by that ? Oh, you 
ungrateful boy! you villain! how dare vou say anything about the horses ? 
Oh,.!’!! kill you, L will !” , 

“ No you won’t,” said Dick, 

“ I will—I will !” 

The farmer made a movement to go up to the boy, to execute some of his threats 
against him; but, with such an expression upon his face as the farmer’s better 
judgment, if he had any, might well shrink from, Dick interrupted him, say¬ 
ing-— . • 

“ Lay but a hostile finger upon that lad, and you'die upon the spot.” 

a Die upon the—a—spot ? Ob, Lord!” 

“ Yes. Be warned, I beg of you, for I can assure you that we are in no sort 
of humour for trifling.” 

“ Oh, well, I—I really——” 

€i Silence!” 

“ But I didn't mean indeed—” 

“ Oh, never mind him,” said Harry Brown, “ l don’t care whether he turns 
me away or not, I can always get work to do.” 


CHAPTER CCCXCVIH. 


THE CONCLUSION. 


Both Dick and Jack felt a little distressed when they heard Harry Brown say 
this, for it led them, of course, at once to the conclusion that he foresaw his own 
discharge from the situation he had in the farm. 

“No—no/'said Dick. “ This must not be. It i? not fair, Mr. Farmer, to 
sacrifice the boy to any malevolence you* may have against us. I beg that you 
will not do it.” , 

*• Oh, no—no,” said the little girl, “he surely will not, and cannot be so , 
cruel. ” 

“ I don’t care a jot,” said the boy. “ T work, and work hard, too, for all I 
get in this homestead ; -and to the one who does so, the favour or the disfavour, 
the passioD 3 or the caprices of employers are as nothing. What is it to one who 
does his duty, and gives, as too often is the case, to some testy and stupid em¬ 
ployer forty shillings' worth of real work for every twenty shillings he receives, 
what that employer chooses to think ? He cau’t take away our arms, and while 
a man has them, is he not independent?” 

“ You rascal,” said the farmer, “ this i3 the gratitude I get from you, is it 
by keeping you in my service all the time I have ?” 1 

“Gratitude? Stuff!” 

“ Oh, dear, me ! thi 3 is the way of the world,” added the farmer. “ I have 
had the boy with me for two years, and see how he treats me now. Oh, dear— J 
oh, dear!” 

“ And he did not suit you ?” said Jack# 

“Eh?* 

“ I say, he did not suit you 1 

“ Oh, yes, he did, though.” , > I 

“ Well, then, what on earth has he to feel grateful for ? I rather think you 
ought to feel grateful to b.m.” , 
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“ Harry,” whispered the little girl, " don’t say too much, for if you do, 1, 
too, shall lose you.” 

This was a view of the subject that had not occurred to Harry Brown while 
his blood was up from the unmerited reproaches of thefarmer; but when now, 
it came at once across him in all its terrors that he would lose the society of the 
dear girl whom he loved so well, he certainly felt shocked at himself for having 
gone so far in the tone of defiance with which he had treated the farmer. 

Dick Turpin saw the effect that a few whispered words from the tittle girl 
had had upon Harry Brown, and he could w ell guess what they, must be to 
produce such an effect; so stepping up to Harry, who was looking very crest¬ 
fallen, indeed, he said— 

“ Harry Brown, I don’t think you need regret what you have said. On the 
contrary, it is just as well that you have defied the farmer in the way you 


i 


have/’ 

“ Think you so, sir V 9 

“ Yes. There are very mauy natures who always behave the better in pro¬ 
portion as they are so treated ; and I should not at all wonder but that after 
this night the farmer will think more of you than ever he did.” 

4t I hope he may, sir.” 

(r And so do I,” said the girl. “ It is quite impossible, though, that he or 
any one can think too much of Harry Brown.” 

The young creature in saying this, uttered nothing but the really genuine 
sentiments of her heart. She did believe that there wa3 nobody in all the 
world to be compared to Harry. 

Far from smiling or being displeased to bear her speak with such enthusiasm 
of her young lover, Dick Turpin was glad of it, and turning to the farmer, he 
said— 

"My good sir, neither I por my friend choose to take the trouble of coining to 
any conclusion with regard to what you have said of our horses. It is sufficient 
for us that they are to be found, and are even now forthcoming; and it will be 
much better for you to say no more upon the subject. Harry, you know where 
our steeds are ?” 

'“Ido” 

" Then let us have them, and we will be off at once from this place.” 

The farmer had seen enough to know and to feel that it was quite madness to 
say anything more about the matter; and anything in the shape of an apology, or 
an attempt to explain away what he had said, would inevitably tend to make 
matters worse ; and he had the prudence to hold his tongue. 

No doubt, though, the man whose cupiditity had been so strongly awakened 
by the thought that he would get possession of the steeds of the highwaymen, 
was deeply mortified to find such a capital source of profit slipping through his 
fingers in such a way; but, as there was now no help for it, he could only utter 
divers groans, and bile his lips in silence. 

Harry Brown, with alacrity, ran to fetch the horses; and, in the course of a j 
few moments, he brought all three of them to the brink of poor Claude Duval’s 
grave. * 

• “ Here they are,” he said ; " and I have taken upon myself to say that they are 

none the worse for being here for the time they have. I have taken good care , 
that they are well fed and groomed; so that they are all three as fresh as so many f 
daisies.” . § ! 

“ They are, indeed,” said Dick, as he patted the neck of his superb steed; and 
then he said—“ Jack, just step this way a moment. I wish to speak to you, if i 
you please.” 

“ Yes, 5 ’ said Jack. u What is it ?” 

They whispered together lor a few moments ; and then Jack said— 

" Yes, be it so ; I am perfectly willing, Dick. It may be the making of him, ? 
for all we know.” I 

“ Will you say it?” * I 
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tr No, no—you.” 

‘ “Very good.” 

Upon this, Dick turned to the farmer and his little niece, and to Harry Brown; 
and, addressing them as a group, he said— 

“I believe my friend here/’—indicating Jack— 1 “ has satisfied you, Mr. Farmer, 
by paying you all that has been promised you ?’* 

“ Ohi yes—yes,” said the farmer, in a great hurry, for fear the sum he had 
stipulated to receive would be mentioned, and so get to the ears of Harry 
Brown—“oh, yes, X am quite satisfied upon that head/ Say no more 
about it.” 1 

“ Very good. As for you, my dear, kind, good girl,”—to the little niece—“ I 
can only return my sincere thanks ; but I am quite sure that you desire nothing 
more.” 

“ Indeed I do not.” 

“ Nor do I,” said Harry Brown. . “ We are both quite repaid, and it has been 
a great pleasure to me to be of service to you.” 

“No, Harry Brown,” added Dick. “My friend and I are not going to let 
you off so nicely as all that.” 

“Let me off?” 

“ Don’t look surprised. We are but two of us now. He who was with us, 
and whom we so deeply regret, lies now in the cold and silent grave. What good 
will his horse he to us ?—none at all; so, Harry Brown, as some slight ex¬ 
pression of our grateful feelings to you, we give the creature to you.” 

“ Give it to me V* 

“ Yes. Take it.” 

“ It is well worth a hundred pounds,” said Jack, “and I advise you to sell it 
for no less a sum.” 

“Oh, gracious goodness!” cried the farmer, “you don’t mean that, gentle¬ 
men ? Why, what is the good of the horse to Harry Brown ? If, now, he were 
a farmer, it would be quite another affair. I will accept it in his name, if you 
please.” 

" Oh, no, no!” said the little girl. “ I think Harry had much better accept 
it in bis own name.” 

“ Silence, miss! I will have you well corrected when you get home.” 

“ No,” said Harry—“ no, you won’t, sir. Beware of the consequences of any 
bad treatment of the girl. I daresay these two gentlemen will have the 
goodness to call at some odd time or another if ever they should be near to this 
place, and inquire how we both get on.” 

Dick quite understood that Harry Brown wished him to frighten the farmer 
with an idea of a visit from them; so he said— 

“ That we intend to do.” 

“ Oh, dear—oh, dear !” said the farmer; “but the idea now of giving a horse 
worth a hundred pounds to a lad who is earning his half-a-crown a week and 
his victuals only ! Oh, it’s really dreadful to think of, it is, indeed !” 

“Take the horse, Harry,” said Dick, “and sell it. Much good may the 
money do you, as I am pretty sure it will. If you are very careful of it, such a 
sum as that mentioned may possibly be the means of placing you in some posi¬ 
tion of life which may be the high road to that independence which you so well 
deserve.” 

“ I will take care of it for her sake,” said Harry, as he glanced at the young 
girl. 

“ Do so. You could not possibly have a better incentive to well doing than 
your love for one who so well deserves all the affection you can possibly bestow' 
upon her.* 

- As he spoke, Dick took the bridle of poor Claude's horse, and placed it in the 
hands of Harry Brown, saying— 

“ He is yours; take care of him.” 
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j “ Yes,” said Jack; “and when you sell him, be a little careful, though, that 
| he goes into kind hands.” 

“I will—I will, indeed. 5 ’ 

Dick and Jack now mounted their horns, and they seemed to be upon the point 
of riding off; but yet there was a host of struggles in their minds, which prevented 
them from quite so easily leaving the spot of earth where Claude Duval lay in 
death. 

“ Come,” said Dick, “ this will do, Jack. 55 
“ Yes—yes, I am coming. Oh, Claude—Claude !’* 

“ Jack, you promised you would be firm/* 5 

“lam—I am I Harry—Harry Brown?’ 5 ' ••.5^ 

The boy sprang to the side of Jack’s horse in a moment. 

“ Will you,” added Jack/in a tone of emotion, “take what care you can that 
the grave is not disturbed ? I do not ask impossibilities of you, but only as far as 
you can, you know.” 

“ I will, indeed.” 

u And I will plant some flowers upon it,’ 5 said the girl. 

W lien Jack heard this, he turned to speak again, and to say something that 
should convey to the young creature how grateful he felt lo her for that kind 
thought, but he could not speak, so lie merely waved his hand, and then galloped 
' down the avenue. 

“ Farewell 1” said Dick. 

In • jollier moment he, too, was off; and before he could reach Jack, the latter 
had got to the end of the avenue, where they would either have to get through 
the hedge into the high road, or to go over the ploughed field again, which had 
proved such a distressing thing for their horses. 

<f Hold, Jack !” cried Dick. “Let us to the road, my friend. Thi 3 way—I 
see a gate.” 

Jack obeyed the call of Dick, but he said nothing. A white gate, that each 
moment became whiter and whiter as the morning dawned, was close at hand; 
and Dick dismounted, and, with the aid of a large stone that he found, he broke 
the padlock that fastened it, and swung it open. Leading, then, his own horse 
through it, he said— 

“ Come on, Jack ; there is no danger now, I think, for our enemies seem to 
have left this spot.” 

They passed through the gate, and then it swung shut with a heavy clang 
behind them, and Dick mounted again. As he did so his face was turned 
toward? the east and lie saw that the coming dawn was already with rare and 
singular beauty tinting the horizon with many strange colours. 

“ See, Jack,” he said, “ this night, with all its terrors and all its griefs, is 
already over.” 

“ It is,” said Jack. 

Dick was glad to hear him speak at all, although it was in rather strange 
accents that he did so. It was in vain that Dick tried to get a glance at his 
lace ; Jack’s hat was pulled down so far over it that that was not possible. 

They cantered in silence for about the space of two miles, looking at the ad¬ 
vancing sunlight, and discovering that soon some great changes took place in the 
face of nature. 

In a long streak, that must have been some hundreds of miles in extent 
along the horizou, there came a gleam of stange, greenisli-looking light, which 
slied its reflection across the meadows and the trees that lay beside the road 
on which Jack and Dick were. 

After a time a slightly yellow tone seemed to take possession of the lower 
edge of this streak of light, and then it vanished and threw up into the air long 
pencils of light, that had a very beautiful, though: rather a cold effect. 

A lark in the meadows close at hand awakened and went up—up—up into the 
sky till it caught a glimpse x)f the sun, and then it began to awake solitude with 
tfre sweet melody of its voice j and from every tree and every bush there came 
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the twitter of awaking birds as they heard the songster of heaven proclaim that 
a new day hod commenced. 

“The night is over. Jack/* said Dick, who wanted to get him into conver¬ 
sation if he°possibly could. “ You see that there is still much beauty and much 
gladness left in the great earth” 

Jack raised his arm before him, and then turning to Dick, he said— 


r 

“ Yes, there is beauty and there is gladness for all, save me! It is he.alone 
vho, with a capacity for suffering beyond that possessed by another creature, may 
look upon such a scene as this and feel no gladness.” < 

“For a time. Jack, I admit. But there is no balm to a wounded spirit like 


nature and time.” 

" Dick, I am going to say something that, I am afraid, you will think unkind. 
Will you forgive me ?” „ i, 
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| “ Oh, yes, since you ask it; because I feel quite sure that it is not intended as 

an unkindness. What is it, Jack ?” 

“ We must part, Dick/* 

The manner in which Jack uttered those words were such that if he had spoken 
for a month about the subject, Dick Turpin could not have felt more thoroughly 
convinced than he at once did that Jack meant what he said. 

The silence that ensued between them was somewhat embarrassing; but, at 
length, rather from feeling that he ought to say something than from any idea 
connected with what he said, Dick said— 

“ Do 1 understand you rightly, Jack } Did you say, part V* 

“I did, Dick/’ j 

u And you mean it ?” 

“ As Heaven is my judge, I do 

There was another rather long silence now; and then, as Dick patted the neck 
I of h>s steed, he said— 

u Dod forbid that I should say anything to keep a man in ray company who 
prefers being out of it. I don’t suppose you have said such a thing as thisj Jack, 
without giving it some sort of consideration. It would be quite an insult to you 
[ f° suppose you had, old fellow; so, of course, if you have made up your mind to 
: it, why, there’s an end.” i 

“As i suspected,” said Jack, [ 

“ As what V 9 

"As I suspected: you are hurt about this affair.” 

“Hurt? Oh, no !” 

j “ Yes, Dick, you are ; but I expected you would be, only I preferred coming 
out at once with the fact, and then telling you why I had so made up my mipd, 
to going a more roundabout way in the matter, and leading you to that conviction. 
Now, Dick, L will tell you why I think of leaving you.” 

“Well, Jack, go on.” 

“My heart is in the grave with poor Claude ; and—and—” 

Jack paused, and his bead drooped upon his breast—he thought he had more 
strength than nature had given to him. The pronunciation of the name of Claude 1 
had completely, for the moment, unnerved him; and he was unable to proceed in 
what he had meant to say. j 

Hot, scalding tears gushed from his eyes, and trickled down his cheeks; and 
his bosom heaved with emotion. 

Dick, to tell the truth, was himself too much affected at this paroxysm of grief 
upon the part of Jack to say anything of a comforting character to him for some 
seconds; but when he did speak, it was as well to induce him to retract his 
resolution to separate from him, Dick, as to try to assuage the agony of regret 
that was at his heart for the death of Claude. > . - 

“Jack, my dear fellow,” he said, “ let me tell you one thing, and that is, that 
you are coming to too hasty a decision. When the mind is full of any great 
I passion—such as grief for the departed, or the like in magnitude—the judgment is 
far, .very far, indeed, .from free to act; and. therefore, you should be specially 
cautious of coming to any conclusion as to what you will do, or what you will 
not do, under such circumstances.” - 
“ Yes—yes, I know.” - 
“ You comprehend me, Jack V* 

“ Fully. The weakness of the moment is over, and I am able now, Dick, to 
tell you more calmly, that I have something to do, which will take me from you 
j at once and for ever.” ' • IM 


■ f 
! 


“ Something to do?” 

“Yes—yes, but I cannot tell you.” 

/‘I can hardly think. Jack, that you can have any work in this world now to 
perfom that a friend might not help you in.” 

“Y9.U are wrong. ^>@h, do not ask me! Dick, will you leave upon my mind 
the gratification that'we parted quite good friends, without a shade of ill feeling-* 
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without any dim consciousness of offence upon your side? May 1 take with me 
that thought ?” 

“ You may, Jack.’' 

“ With all your heart do you say so 

“ With all my heart Jack.” 

" Give me your hand, Dick.” . 

Dick stretched out his hand to Jack, who grasped it firmly, and looking Dicl 
in the face, he then said— 

" I think I have said quite enough, and that it is better now that we say good- 
by to each other as we are, than enter further into a subject that must be painful 
to both of us.” 

" But, Jack, you half promised me an explanation of the reason why you are 
forced to leave me.” 

" I did, but I cannot now say more. Look there, Dick” 

u Where ?” 

“ To the west.” 

“Yes—well, I see. What of it?” 

“ There is where I am going. I shall keep that way, Dick; and when the 
early sun overtakes me, and throws his later beams into my face, I shall still 
follow it. When the night comes, I shall lie down to rest, till I can see my way 
again by the first faint beams of the morning. Yes, Dick, I have a mission to 
the west.” 

"Well, but, Jack?” 

“ Say on—I attend you.” 

“ Come, now, my good friend, this is not kind to me. It is not kind to the 
memory of him whose grave we have stood by the side of. I ask of you but to 
stay this one day with me, and then if at this hour to-raorrow morning you 
still have this strange determination to depart,. I will no longer oppose it.” 

Jack shook his head. 

“No—no, Dick,” he said. “ How sorry I am that you have asked me this 
much, because I cannot do it. At once, now, and for ever—farewell !" 

“ But why say for ever ?” 

“ Because we shall not meet again.” 

“ Oh, yes, we shall, Jack. Farewell, if the word must be uttered, for a little 
time ; and when you wish to find me you know twenty places where you can 
go and inquire for me. The time will come when you will wish to sit down by 
the side of one who can speak to you of Claude Duval.” 

Jack held up his hand as if he would beg Dick to be silent, but Dick 
went on. 

“ In that time your feelings will be cooled down to a more sober state ; and 
although neither you nor J, who knew him so well, can ever cease to feel regret 
for the death of our old friend, yet time will do much towards softening down 
that feeling to something of the tenderness of regret, without any of its.wild and 
passionate feelings. Then, Jack, you will seek me.” 

"I will, if that time should come; but it will not. Farewell, Dick— 
farewell!” 

Jack gave his horse an impulse forward, such as the creature was but 
little accustomed to, and after a plunge it darted off like the wind. By. a 
dexterous movement of the bridle the creature was turned to the right, and 
a hedge and ditch together were cleared in gallant style. Another minute, and 
Jack and his steed plunged into a little copse in the meadows, and Dick was 
truly alone. > 

“Gone,” said Dick—“gone! Claude Duval and Jack left me. Iam alone 
now in the world! How still and sad the feeling is. No, I am not quite alone 
while you live, my gallant Bess—yon who have borne me scathless through so 
many trials !” 

The creature aiched its neck and made a grateful snort as Dick patted it upon 
its silken mane. 
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“ Hark ! for the road !** cried Dick Turpin. u I must conquer reflection in the 
excitement of a life that is 6till open to me. Come, Bess, you and I are now 
all the world to each other, for there is an end ot Gentleman Jack.” 

In thus concluding the life of one of the mos* celebrated highwaymen that ever 
lived in this country, we may say, that one of the great sources of amusement 
which the conteroplation.of the career of such a man as Claude Daval affords 
to the reader must be looked for in the fact, that never again can the same cir¬ 
cumstances that afforded facilities for highway robberies exist in England. 

The railway train has put an end at once, and for ever, of the old class Knight 
of the Road ; and we may truly say that the first sound of the first railway 
whistle was the knell of the old-fashioned mounted highwayman. 

Dick Turpin and Gentleman Jack, and their friend, Sixteen-string Jack, might 

stop the York mail, but not the York train ; and we may truly say— 

> • *• * 

u The highwayman's occupation’s gone,” ani M we shall never look upon his like again.” 


i i-* 


TKE END. 
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